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Chap.  I. 

OF  THE  ELIXIR  OF  LIFE;   OR,  THE  UNIVERSAL  REMEDY. 


O21E  important  object  of  alchemy  was 
the  discovery  of  a  medicine  alike  to 
cure  all  diseases,  and  to  prevent  their 
recurrence.  The  origin  of  this  idea 
must  be  sought  in  the  garden  of  Eden, 
and  there  also  shall  we  find  its  sufficient 
refutation.  Before  enlarging  on  the 
manv  ways  in  which  this  remedy  was 
loughty  we  will  endeavour  to  trace  the 
reasoning  bv  which  its  existence  was  in- 
ferred :  wie  shall  see  that  there  was  scarce- 
ly a  nation,  however  remote,  or  however 
barbarous,  that  had  not  some  notion  of 
this  powerful  medicine.  Adam,  say 
the  alchemists,  was  the  first  adept;  he 
knew  all  the  secrets  of  nature;  and 
whatsoever  might  be  done  by  human 
power  couldv  doubtless,  be  performed 
by  Adam.  He  was  so  well  versed  in 
the  nature  of  animals,  as  to  be  able  to 
give  appropriate  names  to  all  the 
newly-created  beasts;  and  his  con- 
tinual communion  both  with  angelic 
beings  and  the  Divine  Maker  of  all, 
bad  made  him  well  acquainted  with 
spiritual  essences  and  their  properties, 
so  far  as  they  could  be  comprenended 
by  man's  yet  unfiftUen  intellect.  This 
perfection  of  physical  and  metaphysical 
knowledge,  not  attained  by  the  labour 
of  study  and  observation,  but  infused 
into  his  mind  immediately  by  the  Au- 
thor of  an  wisdom,  has  been  enjoyed 
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in  like  degree  by«none  of  Adam's  de- 
scendants. Yet,  because  God  talked 
to  Abraham  as  a -man  talketh  with  his 
friend, — because  Moses  was  divinely 
inspired  to  write  the  history  of  those 
seven  days  wherein  God  made  the 
heavens  and  the  earth, — because  Solo- 
mon was  filled  with  knowledge  and 
understanding,  and  wrote  by  means  of 
that  inspired  wisdom  on  subjects  of 
natural  histoiy  and  philosophy, — 
Abraham,  Moses,  and  Solomon,  are 
also  reckoned  among  the  adepts.  If 
alchemy  be  a  true  science,  it  was  cer- 
tainly known  to  Adam,  with  almost  the 
same  certainty  to  Solomon,  and  with 
great  probability  to  Noah,  Abraham, 
and  Moses.  In  the  garden  created  for 
man's  dwelline  was  every  kind  of  tree 
that  was  good  ror  food,  every  appliance 
which  could  render  his  life  delightful ; 
but  there  were  two  trees  of  a  mystic 
character, —  yet  though  the  one  was 
prohibited,  and  the  other  untasted, 
they  were  of  hv  more  importance  to 
man's  fate  than  all  the  rich  fruits  and 
glowing  foliage  of  the  rest :  these  were, 
file  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
and  the  yet  more  wonderful  tree  of 
life.  Of  the  first  we  cannot  speak  at 
length  here.  Adam  already  knew 
good;  the  evil  he  knew  not  till  he 
tasted  the  forbidden  firuit.,  IXe.JAWMh 
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rabbins  have  in  many  places  expressed 
their  opinions,  tliat  the  h\\  of  the  angels 
was  unknown  to  Adam  in  the  days  of  his 
innocence;  but  that  by  some  intellectqal 
operation  of  this  fruit  h«  beoamd  aware 
of  their  guilt,  their  fall,  and  some  laws 
not  of  matter,  but  of  spirit;  by  which, 
in  spite  of  their  resisting  will,  they 
were  subservient  to  the  power  of  Grod. 
They  go  on  to  say,  that  tJie  knowledge 
of  these  spiritual  laws  embraced  also 
that  of  talismans  and  cabalistic  spells, 
by  which  the  spirits  of  evil  mignt  be 
made  obedient  to  man,  and  also  re- 
moved in  some  degree  the  human  race 
from  the  protection  of  the  Supreme, — 
giving  them,  in  stead,  a  power  dreadful 
in  its  nature,  and  ruinous  in  its  conse- 
quences. This  power  Adam  used  not  { 
he,  however,  communicated  the  know- 
ledge of  it  to  his  children.  Seth  and 
his  descendants  made  no  use  of  it;  but 
Cain  and  his  family  were  the  proto- 
sorcerers.  After  the  flood,  Ham  con- 
tinued the  same  iniquity,  while  Shem 
and  Japheth  remained  comparatively 
free  from  it.  The  tree  of  life  was  of  a 
different  nature,  and  of  this  we  must 
speak  more  largely.  It  has  been  held 
by  some  of  the  most  learned,  as  well 
among  the  Jews  as  among  Christians, 
that  though  Death  came  into  the  world 
by  Sin,  still  man's  body  was  not 
created  essentially  immortal.*  It  was 
endowed  with  so  much  perfection  as  to 
endure  for  a  very  long  period  without 
apparent  decay.  At  tlie  end  of  tliat 
time,  however,  its  vitality  would  have 
been  expended;  and  were  it  not  re- 
newed (W>m  some  external  source,  its 
powers  would  fail.  The  tree  of  life 
was  intended  to  supply  that  waste  of 
vital  power.  Tliis  theory  receives 
strong  confirmation  from  the  circum- 
stftnces  related  in  Genesis.  That  the  tree 
of  life  grew  in  the  midst  f  of  the  gar- 
den, and  that  it  was  within  man's 
reach^  we  gather  from  the  inspired  re- 
cords ;  yet,  though  tlte  fruit  of  it  was 
not  prohibited,  he  did  not  eat  of  it. 
This  seems  sufficient  to  shew  us  that  it 
was  not  intended  as  food,  and  surely 
the  very  name  intimates  for  what  it  was 
designed.  But  when,  by  eating  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  Adam  and  Eve  had 
forfeited  their  right  to  a  paradisiac 
abode,  we  have  the  foUo.wing  remark- 
able words, — *'  iVnd  the  Ix)rd  God 
said,  Behold  the  man  is  become  as  one 


of  us,  to  know  good  and  evil;  and  now, 
lest  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also 
of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat  and  live  for 
ever ;  iher^fbre  the  Iprd  Ggd  sent  him 
forth  from  tlie  garden  of  F4]en,to  till  the 
ground  from  whence  he  was  taken. 
So  he  drove  out  the  man,  and  he 
placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden  of 
Eden  cherubims,  and  a  flaming  sword 
which  turned  every  way,  to  keep  the 
way  of  the  tree  of  life.**§  From  this,  it 
seems  that  man's  exclusion  from  the 
garden  of  Eden,  inasmuch  as  it  was  an 
exclusion  from  the  tree  of  life,  was  in 
itself  a  sentence  of  death ;  and  Uiat  had 
Adam  eaten  of  the  fruit  of  tliat  mystic 
tree,  he  would  have  lived,  if  not  for 
ever,  yet  to  a  much  more  distant  period 
than  U  was  in  accordance  with  the  Al- 
mighty's design  he  should  under  these 
altered  circumstances  do.  It  may  be 
noticed,  that  the  words  of  Moses  do 
not  imply,  that  once  eating  of  the  "  tree 
of  life  would  be  sufficient  to  procure 
for  Adam  an  eternity  of  existence  in 
this  world,  but  merely  that  a  permanent 
exile  from  the  garden  in  which  the  tree 
grew  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
such  an  event.  For  this  cause,  viz.  to 
make  the  exile  permanent,  were  the 
cherubim  and  the  flaming  sword  sta- 
tioned to  keep  the  way  of  tlie  tree  of 
life.  A  new  dispensation  was  an- 
nounced, life  everlasting  was  to  be  ob- 
tained under  new  conditions;  and  man, 
when  his  body  had  expended  the  portion 
of  vitality  breathed  into  it  with  its  flrst 
breath  of  life,  was  to  enter  upon  a  new 
state  of  existence ;  his  bodv  was  "  to 
return  to  the  dust"  out  of  whicH  it  was 
taken,  "  and  the  spirit  was  to  return 
unto  God  who  gave  it."  Hius  much, 
then,  it  seems,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  sacred  history,  that  there  was  a  fruit 
which,  by  its  own  properties,  bad  tlie 
power  of  renewing  youth,  and  con- 
ferrinff  a  fresh  term  of  life  on  the  other- 
'  wise  Jecaying  body ;  and  that  man,  by 
being  prevented  from  making  use  of 
this  wonderful  provision,  became  sub- 
ject to  bodily  death.  So  far  as  this  the 
philosopher  may  go  with  the  alchemist ; 
and  even  those  theologians  who  are  in- 
clined to  doubt  the  theory  above  men- 
tioned cannot  say  that  it  is  either  im- 
possible or  improbable.  One  evidence 
may  be  produced  in  its  favour  which, 
to  those  accustomed  to  weigh  its  im- 
portance, will   not  seem  slight,  viz. 


♦  See  Faber's  Treatiu  on  th4  Three  Dispensatumi,  vol,  i.  book  1. 
tGen.ii.9.  t  G«i.iii.««.  J  Gen.  iii.  «3-t5.     r 
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ihfi  coocurrent  voice  of  UndUioa,  In 
ibe  mythology  of  the  East,*  we  find, 
among  the  treasures  of  die  Chau'du- 
ratana,  the  amrita,  or  beverage  of  im- 
roorulily, — proving  tlie  finite  nature  of 
the  Hindis  ^ods,  ]>y  tlia  f%ct  that  they 
owed  their  immortality  to  drinking  it. 
Men  might  be  m^de  immortal  by  its 
eiiect^,  and  it  forms  no  small  part  of 
the  ni^hinery  of  that  most  magnifi- 
cent poem,  The  Otrte  if  Kehamu, 
Again,  in  the  nortliem  system,  we  find 
a  still  stronger  r&jemblgnce, — weshould 
say,  perhaps,  a  stiU  purer  copy,  of  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  life*  Iduna,t  the 
goddess  of  youth,  possessed  those  mys- 
tic apples  whic}t«  when  the  eods  felt 
themselves  growing  old  and  feeble, 
thev  ate,  and  \yere  re;$tored  to  youth 
and  vigour.  Among  Uifi  Chinesei  tlie 
same  belief  prevailed  in  another  form, 
and  an  extract  from  a  paper  communi- 
cated by  the  author  to  JFroier'i  Muga" 
sime  in  May  t835,|  will  set  it  in  a 
strong  light.  One  of  the  philosophers 
having  become  imn)ortal,  himself  de- 
scends from  his  celestial  abode,  and 
meets  his  son,  to  whom  lie  gives  an 
amulet  and  a  pill,  of  which  he  says ; — 

** '  After  dividing  it,  and  eating  a  part 
of  it,  you  will  become  a  seer,  or  im- 
mortal.' .*  •  *  *  MungSeen 
now  examined  the  ptll,  which  was  about 
the  size  of  a  pea,  and  said,  with  great 
joj, '  Since  mj  father  has  become  a  god, 
doubtless,  on  swallowing  this,  I  shsll  not 
know  death,'  His  mother-in-law  ob- 
jected to  his  thus  doing,  and  oonoealed 
it  until  her  father  came,  to  whom  she 
she  shewed  it,  nnd  read  likewise  the 
letter  of  Woo^tsing-jrar,  Tae-she  ira» 
mediately  broke  in  pieces  the  pill,  and 
all  three  partook  of  it.  Tae.sbe  was  at 
this  time  seventy  years  of  age,  and  in  his 
person  extremely  debilitated  ;  but  no 
sooner  bad  be  tasted  this  wondarful  me? 
dicine,  than  he  g?ew  hale  and  strong; 
his  nerves  sod  siatws  received  fresli 
vigour;  he  laid  aside  his  carnage,  and 
when  he  walked  abroad,  it  was  with  such, 
rapidity,  that  bis  servants  could  searcely 


keep  pace  with  him.  K5  retained  all  her 
beauty,  and  the  strength  and  health  of 
youtli.  None  who  saw  ber  afler  partak- 
ing of  the  elixir  of  life  would  have  sup- 
posed her  beyond  the  age  of  twenty, 
though^  in  truth,  fifty  times  had  the  sun 
brought  aboil t  the  anniversary  of  ber 
birth." 

Iao  Kung  was  tiie  name  of  the  phi- 
losopher who  was  most  celebratea  in 
China  as  having  discovered  this  grand 
secret,  and  he  founded  a  sect  called 
Tao-tsee|§  or  the  sons  of  the  immor- 
tals. Hje  professed  to  be  able,  by 
means  of  an  elixir  prepared  from  the 
<<  three  kingdoms  of  nature/'  to  restore 
tlie  powers  of  the  body  when  decayed 
by  age,  and  thus  to  secure  an  indefinite 
period  of  life  to  his  followers.  Many 
thronged  to  him ;  mandarins  and  em- 
perors were  among  his  disciples;  and, 
in  spite  of  tlie  deaths  which  in  the  due 
order  of  nature  occurred  in  quick  suc- 
cession in  his  society,  he  still  main- 
taine4  his  credit.  After  bis  death,  his 
followers  stated  that  he  had  withdrawn 
to  the  island  of  the  genii,  and  they  made, 
as  they  said,  frequent  voyages  thither, 
to  converse  with  their  head  and  leader. 
Those  who  returned  never  failed  to 
speak  of  the  favour  in  which  Lao  Kung 
and  his  sect  stood  with  those  mighty 
and  mysterious  agencies  in  whose  do- 
minions he  dwelt,  and  tliey  related  the 
modes  of  attaining  health  and  long  life 
whidi  he  had  communicated  to  tliem. 
At  one  time,  they  caused  large  cisterns 
to  be  made,  in  order  to  collect  dews,  in 
whicli  t)ie  prince  might  batlie,  and  thus 
preserve  himself  from  the  approach  of. 
disease.  At  length  the  sect  gave  way 
to  tlie  irresistible  inAuenoe  of  ikulhu- 
ism.  It  would  be  possible  to  brin§; 
forward  instances  from  the  mythology 
of  oilier  nations  in  which  this  tradition 
is  embodied.  It  took  a  singular  shape 
in  the  romanges  of  the  troubadours.  A 
sort  of  terrestrial  paradise  wqa  spoken 
of,  to  which  was  given  tlie  name  of 
Cokaigne,||  a  word  which  is  generally 


•  See  Christmas's  Universal  MtfthotoEtf,  sec.  ii.  *  Id.  sec.  ix. 

t  HorsB  Sinicie,  No.  III.  §  Christmas's  Universal  MytholPgy,  sec.  vii. 

y  The  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  here  a  short 'but  beautiful/a6/iiiti, 
translated  by  Mr.  Way,  which  treats  of  this  subject  :— 


"  Well,  I  wot  *tis  oftfin  told, 
W^isdom  dwfllls  hut  with  the  old ; 
Yet  do  I  of  greener  age 
Boast  and  bear  the  name  of  sage. 
Briefly,  sense  was  ne'sr  eonferred 
By  the  measure  pf  |be  beard. 
Lut  —  for  now  mv  tale  b^ginsr— 
How  to  rid  me  ot  my  sins : 


Once  I  journeyed  far  from  home 

To  the  gate  ot  holy  Rome  ; 

There  the  pope,  for  my  offence. 

Bade  me  straight  in  penance  thence. 

Wandering  onward  to  attain 

The  wondrous  land  that  bight  Cok»*gne  J 

Sooth  to  say,  it  was  a  j>lape 

Bless'd  with  Heaven's  especial  grace 
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deriTed  from  the  Latin,  coguina;  and 
the  original  description  of  this  blessed 
region  was  an  improvement  on  the 
golden  ase,  and  a  substitution  of  cu- 
linary delicacies  for  the  fruits  of  that 
primitive  period.  Subsequently,  Ori- 
ental fiction  added  its  charms:  spicy 
groves ;  rivers  of  milk,  honey,  and 
wine ;  groups  of  lovely  maidens  were 
supposed  to  embellish  this  enchanted 
ground ;  and,  lastly,  the  tree  and  water 
of  life  were  deduced  from  the  patri- 
archal times,  through  the  Moham- 
medan writers,  and  added  to  the  pic- 
ture. The  country  of  Cokaigne  and  the 
fountain  of  perpetual  youth  were  not 
confined  to  tnose  which  have  been  con- 
sidered as  the  native  regions  of  ro- 
mance. Sir  John  Mandeville  met  with 
this  wonderful  fountain  near  the  river 
Indus,  and  has  given  a  description  of 
its  admirable  eTOct8,both  on  those  who 
lived  near  it  and  on  himself.  It  was 
very  odoriferous,  tasted  of  all  manner 
of  spice ;  and  of  this  whosoever  drank 
for  two  or  three  days  upon  a  fasting 
stomach  was  quickly  cured  of  any  in- 
ternal disorder  wherewith  he  might  be 
afflicted.  Those  who  lived  near  it, 
and  frequently  drank  of  it,  had  a  won- 
derful appearance  of  youth  throughout 
their  whole  lives.  He  drank  himself 
three  or  four  times,  and  fancied  his 
health  was  better  afterwards.  Robert- 
son, in  his  History  of  America^  relates 
that  a  tradition  prevailed  among  the 
natives  of  Porto  Rico,  that  in  one  of 
the  Lucayo  Islands,  which  they  call 
Binini,  there  was  to  be  found  this  ex- 


traordinary fountain;  and,  incited  by 
the  hope  of  finding  it.  Ponce  de  Leon 
ranged  from  island  to  island,  till  at  last 
he  discovered,  not  the  fountain,  but 
Florida.  In  Owhyhee  (or  Hawaii)  a 
tradition  prevailed,  that  certain  natives 
of  that  island  successfully  prosecuted  a 
voyage  to  a  country  where  the  inha- 
bitants enjoyed  perpetual  vouthj  and 
health,  and  beauty ;  where  the  fountain 
of  life  removed  every  disease,  and 
every  deformity,  and  where  misery  and 
death  were  unknown ;  but,  alas !  they 
had  beheld  that  which  was  forbidden 
to  mortal  eye,  and  they  all  died  shortly 
after  their  return  to  Hawaii. 

Upon  this  almost  universal  agreement 
of  tradition  the  alchemists  lay  great 
stress;  but  they  adduce  oUier  argu- 
ments from  Holy  Writ.  This  remedy 
for  all  diseases,  this  great  restorer  of 
decaying  nature,  has,  they  say,  the 
same  power  over  the  bodies  of  men  in 
our  present  state  as  it  had  before  the 
fall.  Tliey  point  to  the  translation  of 
Enoch  and  of  Elijah :  these  eminent 
saints  never  tasted  of  death ;  and  since, 
therefore,  they  are  still  enjoying  a 
bodily  life,  how  can  we  suppose  that 
life  to  be  maintained  more  probably 
than  by  the  eating  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  life.  Again,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  boidy  of  man  waxed  grosser 
and  more  earthly  after  the  fall;  that 
those  who  were  brought  into  the  world 
by  the  ordinary  way  of  generation  par- 
took for  more  of  the  heavy  and  unintel- 
lectual  character  of  matter  than  the 
more  ethereal,   half-angelic    body  of 


For  evesy  road  and  every  street 
Smoked  with  food  for  man  to  eat. 
Pilgrims  there  might  halt  at  will. 
There  might  sit  and  feast  their  fill, 
In  goodly  bowers  that  lined  the  way, 
Free  for  all,  and  noueht  to  pay. 
Through  that  blissful  realm  divine 
Rolled  a  sparkline  flood^>f  wine. 
Clear  the  sky,  and  soft  the  air. 
For  eternal  spring  was  there  ; 
And  all  around  the  groves  among 
Countless  dance  and  ceaseless  song. 
Strife,  and  ire,  and  war,  were  not. 
For  all  was  held  by  common  lot ; 
And  every  lass  that  sported  there 
Still  was  kind,  and  still  was  fair. 
Free  to  each  as  each  desired. 
And  quitted  as  the  year  expired  : 
For  once  the  circling  seasons  past. 
Surest  vows  no  more  might  last. 
But  the  chiefest,  choicest  treasure. 
In  that  land  of  peeriess  pleasure, 

Fahliawe  of  the  Twelfth  and 
and  translated  by  Way. 


Was  a  well  to  saine  the  sooth, 
Cleped  the  living  well  of  youth. 
There  had  numb  and  feeble  age 
Cros^'d  you  in  your  pilg^rimage ; 
In  those  wondrous  waters  pure 
Laved  awhile  yon  found  a  cure. 
Lustihed  and  youth  appears, 
Numb'rine  now  but  twenty  years. 
Wo  is  meT  who  me  the  hour. 
Once  I  owned  both  will  and  power  ' 
To  have  gained  this  precious  gift. 
But,  alasl  of  little  thrift. 
From  a  kind  o*erflowing  heart. 
So  mv  fellows  to  impart 
Youth,  and  Joy,  and  all  the  lot 
Of  this  rare  enchanted  spot.  . 
Forth  I  fared,  and  now  in  vain 
Seek  to  find  the  place  again. 
Sore  regret  I  now  endure. 
Sore  regret  beyond  a  cure. 
Test  and  learn  from  what  is  pass'd 
Having  bliss  to  hold  it  fast" 
Thirtienth  C$nturi$t*    Selected  by  Legrsud, 
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AdaiDy — a  body  which  was  the  im- 
mediate work  of  the  Creator's  hand. 
This,  too,  was  in  all  probability  the 
mode  in  which  those  repeated  abridge- 
ments of  the  span  of  human  life  of 
which  we  hear  in  Scripture  were  car- 
ried into  execution.  From  about  a 
thousand  years,  it  was  gradually  re- 
duced to  threescore  and  ten  :  the  body 
gradually  degenerated ;  it  became 
coarser  in  its  materials,  and  less  ex- 
quisite in  its  workmanship.  It  par- 
took more  of  the  dust,  and  less  of  the 
informing  spirit;  its  duration  was 
made  shorter,  and  its  rank  lower. 
Man  became  a  prey  to  more  and 
severer  diseases,  until  he  reached  the 
state  in  which  he  now  is-~a  state  in 
which  he  will  be  stationary  till  the 
world  shall  be  no  more.  What,  then, 
would  be  the  effect  of  this  mystic 
fruit — this  universal  remedy  ?  It 
would,  of  course,  remove  the  causes 
of  this  degeneration ;  it  would  purify 
the  body  of  man  from  the  grosser  par- 
ticles ;  it  would  again  give  the  as- 
cendancy to  the  more  ethereal  and 
vital  portion  of  his  being,  and  bring 
him,  as  far  as  the  body  is  concerned, 
somewhat  nearer  to  tliat  glorious  state 
in  which  he  was  when  created  in  the 
image  of  God.  Such  a  change  in  the 
body  could  not  take  place  without 
some  alteration,  some  adaptation  in  the 
mind.  Some  of  our  most  violent 
passions  spring  from  the  gross,  corrupt 
state  of  our  mortal  bodies;  the  purer 
the  one,  the  more  temperate  will  be  the 
other.  Those  persons  who  are  most 
free  from  sudden  and  fierce  passions 
owe  that  fineedom  not  so  much  to  their 
mental  superiority  as  to  their  happier 
temperament;  and  the  new  science  of 
phrenology  has  set  in  a  strong  light 
now  entirely  the  passions  depend  on 
the  physical  structure.  A  medicine, 
therefore,  which  acts  as  this  must  do  is 
not  only  a  medicine  for  the  body,  but 
also  for  the  mind ;  it  will  not  only  set 
the  frame  free  from  pain,  disease,  and 
decay,  but  it  will  make  the  mental 
horizon  calm,  by  stilling  the  gusts  of 
passion,  by  driving  away  the  clouds 
with  which  the  grossness  of  our  earthly 
nature  obscures  our  reason ;  and  "  the 
great  light  of  the  majestic  intellect" 
will  shine  clear  and  serene  over  all. 
To  give  still  further  evidence  from 
Scripture,  and  to  throw  a  still  stronger 
light  on  tliis  theory,  they  quote  the 


words  of  St.  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  when  speaking  of  the  re- 
surrection. If  the  body  be  raised,  and 
be  destined  to  eternal  life,  then  it  must 
be  raised  in  a  purer  and  more  un- 
earthly state  than  it  is  now:  accord- 
ingly^  ''It  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it 
is  raised  a  spiritual  body.'**  Tliis  is, 
however,  by  no  means,  a  happy  transla- 
tion of  the  words  2irtt^M  wi/tM  >^v;^i»«» 
Xyu^trau  rSfiM  mtitfMMrtMu  It  WOuld 
have  been  better  rendered, ''  It  is  sown 
a  soul-informed  body,  it  is  raised  an 
ethereal  body,*' — raised  in  a  condition 
as  happily,  or  yet  more  happily,  con- 
stituted than  Adam's  before  the  fall. 
But  if  the  raised  body  be  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  of  man  in  a  state  of  in- 
nocence, even  though  finer  and  purer 
in  degree;  it  would  still  need  more  or 
less  the  same  means  of  support— the 
same  security  against  the  waste  of 
vitality ;  and,  accordingly,  in  that 
glance  into  the  New  Jerusalem — the 
heavenly  city  which  was  vouchsafed  to 
the  favoured  disciple,  we  find,  "  And 
he  shewed  me  a  pure  river  of  water  of 
life,  clear  as  crystal,  proceeding  out  of 
the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb.  In 
the  midst  of  the  street  of  it  (the  hea- 
venly city),  and  on  either  side  of  the 
river,  was  there  the  tree  of  life,  which 
bare  twelve  manner  of  fruits,  and  yielded 
her  fruit  every  month,  and  the  leaves 
of  the  tree  were  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations."!  The  healing  of  what  na- 
tions ?  Not  the  nations  of  the  earth, — 
for  in  the  vision  of  the  apostle,  '<  The 
first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  were 
passed  away,  and  there  was  no  more 
sea;"t  not,  surely,  the  nations  of  the 
damned,  otherwise  their  worm  does 
die,  and  their  fire  is  quenched.  And 
if  it  be  said  that  the  whole  is  to  be 
taken  figuratively,  let  us  ask,  Of  what 
is  the  «  healing  leaf"  a  figure?  If  it 
shadow  forth  any  thing,  it  must  be  a 
release  from  some  evil;  and,  except 
upon  this  theory,  what  evil  is  there 
from  which  the  risen  bodies  of  just 
men  made  perfect  can  require  deliver- 
ance ?  This  belief  concerning  the  tree 
of  life  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  al- 
chemical theory  of  the  universal  medi- 
cine ;  it  has  never  been  in  one  place  so 
treated  as  it  is  here;  it  is  to  be  gathered 
from  a  multitude  ofobscure  hints,  some- 
times couched  in  scientific  and  some- 
times in  theological  terms,  scattered 
through  a  vast  variety  of  authors,  and  it 


*  1  Corinthians,  xv.  44.       t  Revelation,  xxii.  1,  3. 
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is  certamljT  wetl  worthy  the  consideretton 
of  the  diTine,  as  well  of  him  who  wishes 
to  understand  the  rationale  ofalcliem j. 
When,  however,  we  have  gone  thus 
far,  we  cannot  expect  the  theologian  or 
the  philosopher  to  accompany  the  al- 
chemist in  nis  subsequent  deductions: 
"  From  the  union  and  perpetual  Inter- 
change of  the  elements, '  say  they, 
<'  spring  all  things,  and  all  things  may 
again  be  resoUed  into  those  elements ; 
and  whether  we  call  the  elements  fire, 
air,  earth,  water,  with  the  ancients,  or 
whether  we  call  them,  with  the  mo- 
dems, oxygen,  hydrogen, azote, carbon, 
&c.  &c.  still  all  material  substances  are 
formed  of  the  elements ;  and  in  their 
perpetual  circulation  do  all  visible 
things  subsist,  grow,  and  decay.  From 
them  did  God  in  his  wisdom  make  the 
beaTEns  and  the  earth :  they  were  the 
constituent  pans  of  his  creation  ;  they, 
therefore,  were  the  constituent  parts  of 
the  trees  of  life  and  of  knowledge. 
When  man  has  by  long  study  attained 
to  so  great  a  mastery  over  the  elements, 
$0  intimate  a  knowledge  of  their  powers 
and  properties,  as  to  be  able  to  imitate 
the  operations  of  nature — when  he  can 
produce  living  creatares,  such  as  Frogs, 
flee,  and  serpents,  as  tlie  Egyptian  ma- 
gicians are  said  to  have  done — when 
he  can  mimic  the  actions  of  life  by 
galranistng  the  dead  body,  and  imitate 
the  thunder  and  the  lightning  by  his 
electrical  knowledge, —  then  may  he 
hope  also  to  find  out  the  composition 
of  tin's  wonderful  fruit  of  life  :  its  con- 
stituent purts  are  in  his  hands ;  he  has 
only  to  combine  and  experimentalise 
till  the  wished-for  result  comes  to 
crown  his  endeavours.  Day  after  day 
is  medical  science  striding  onwards ; 
and,  in  those  countries  where  it  is  most 
successfully  cultivated,  one  disease  after 
another  is  givinc  way.  Plague  has  be- 
come but  as  a  thing  tlmt  was ;  it  exists 
only  in  distant  countries.  Small-pox  is 
no  longer  the  depopulating  and  dis- 
figuring scourge  that  it  used  to  be; 
syphilis  is  less  fetal  every  year;  and 
now  the  discovery  of  the  vegetable  al- 
kalies, morphine,  narcoline,  quinine, 
stricnine,  emetine,  piperine,  &c.  ftcci 
appears  to  have  given  a  ne\V  direction 


to  medico-chemical  research.  Creosote 
is  a  still  rUore  extraordinary  ageUt. 
And  while  the  active  principles  are  thus 
extracted,  why  ^ould  we  despair  of 
finding  the  elbiir  of  life?".  Such  would 
be  the  language  of  an  alchemist,  if  he 
were  to  speak  with  the  light  of  modem 
philosophy  before  his  (res  ;  and  as 
there  is  a  little  plausibility  in  tlie 
theory  (which  is  ancient — the  illustra- 
tions only  are  modem),  we  shall,  at 
the  risk  of  being  supposed  to  beat  the 
air,  give  a  few  reasons  to  shew  the  fu- 
tility of  his  hopes.  Why  were  the 
chembim  with  the  flaming  sword 
planted  at  the  eastern  gate  of  the 
garden  of  Paradise? — To  keep  the  way 
of  the  tree  of  life.  And  it  would  fa« 
folly  to  suppose  that  He,  in  whose 
hands  are  the  issues  of  understanding, 
as  well  as  the  issues  of  life,  would 
allow  his  Own  counsel  to  he  defeated 
by  his  own  gift;  It  has  been  according 
to  his  good  pleasure  that  the  gradual 
diminution  of  niart*s  longevity  has 
taken  place.  He  has  on  two  occa- 
sions formally  pronounced  what  should 
be  the  average  dumtion  of  life,  limit- 
ing it  first  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  and  subsequently  to  threescore 
and  ten  ;  and  that  theory,  however  in- 
genious, canriot  be  called  other  than 
blasphemous  which  tells  us  that  his 
decrees  may  be  set  aside,  that  his  de- 
signs may  be  baflBed  by  human  science. 
The  laws  of  life  have  not  as  yet  been 
investigated,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  they  never  will  be,  at  least  in  this 
world ;  but  even  If  tliey  were  ever  so 
well  understood,  it  does  not  at  all  fol- 
low that  man  would  have  any  control 
over  them,  or  be  able  to  touch  the 
springs  of  that  machinery  by  which 
they  act.  He  might  understand  them, 
as  lie  understands  those  laws  by  which 
the  planetary  bodies  roll  on  in  tl>eir 
orbits ;  but  he  would,  as  in  that  case, 
be  only  the  passive  spectator  of  God's 
infinite  power  and  wisdom.  The  bene- 
fits that  would  result  from  such  know- 
ledge might  probably  be  great  in  a 
medical  point  of  view  ;  but  it  appears, 
from  what  we  know,  tlmt  metaphysical 
would  have  to  rejoice  rather  titan  phy- 
sical science. 


Chap.  II. 

OP  TUE  UNIVERSAL  MEDICINE;   OR,  THE  ELIXIR  OF  LIFE. 

pounded,  the  next  thing  was  to  ascertain 
of  what  nature  it  was,  or  rather  from 
what  irateriab  i^mjfjj^tljym^^y 


When  the  alchemists  had  once  de- 
cided that  it  was  possible  for  this  me- 
dicine by  the  art  of  man  to  be  com- 
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be  obtained.  And  as  the  red  elixir, 
as  it  was  edited,  was  supposed  to 
Itave  not  so  much  the  power  of 
transmuting  specifically  base  metals 
into  gold  aii^  silrer,  aft  the  power 
gcAerally  of  bringing  to  its  highest 
degree  of  perfectimi  any  substance 
to  which  it  was  applied,  many  among 
them  decided  thai  the  philosonher's 
stone  was  itself  the  universal  meuicine. 
tt  transtnutes  lead  into  gold,  they  said, 
because  gold  is  the  purest  and  noblest 
form  in  which  the  metallic  basis  can 
appear,  it  transmutes  flints  into  dia- 
mofids  by  the  sanoe  power,  purging 
away  all  their  grosser  particles,  and 
exhibiting  them  in  the  shape  of  pure, 
uocorrupt  essences.  Tt  haa  the  same 
efiecl  upon  plants,  presetting  bnly  their 
hidden  virtues;  and,  consequently,  \i 
administered  to  men  or  animals^  it 
would  have  the  same  purifying  eflecl, 
and  trould  exhibit  human  nature  free, 
»  far  as  the  body  is  concerned,  fi'om 
all  the  imperfections  that  '*  flesh  is  heir 
to."  Descartes  imagined  that  this  was 
not  llie  tnie  secret,  but  that  he  had 
discovered  it  in  a  peculiar  system  of 
diet.  "  I  never  took  so  much  care,"* 
said  he  to  M.  de  Leiylochem,  **  to  pre- 
serve my  life  as  I  now  do.  I  formerly 
thought  that  were  death  to  happen,  it 
could  at  most  only  cut  ofl*  thirty  or 
forty  years,  whereas  now  it  cannot  sur- 
prise me  without  depriving  me  at  least 
of  a  hundred.  For  it  seenis  certain  to 
me  that,  if  we  only  guarded  against 
certam  errors  in  diet  that  we  are  wont 
to  commit,  we  might,  withotit  any  other 
attention,  attain  to  an  old  age  much 
longer  and  happier  than  we  noW  do. 
But  since  I  have  need  of  much  time 
and  much  experience,  to  examine^  every 
thing  proper  to  this  subject,  I  am  now 
engaged  in  composing  a  course  of  rae- 
drcines,  by  which  I  hope,  when  so  oc- 
cupied, to  obtain  some  respite  from 
nature,  and  to  be,  consequently,  the 
better  able  hereaAer  to  prosecute  my 
design."  The  Abb6  Picotf  resided 
sometime  with  Descartes,  and  followed 
his  directions  as  to  diet,  being  fully 
persuaded  that  four  or  five  hundred 
years  would  be  added  thereby  to  the 
terra  of  nwin's  natural  life.  Twelve 
years  after  the  date  of  the  letter  above 
quoted,  Descartes  died,  in  the  fifty-fifth 
year  of  his  age ;  and  so  certain  was 
Picot  tliat  the  system  adopted  by  him 


was  to  be  implicitly  relied  on,  that, 
hearing  of  his  aeatb,  tlie  abb6  declared 
he  must  have  died  by  poison,  or  by 
some  violent  death,  or  he  would  un- 
questionably have  lived  five  hundred 
years.  What  the  medicines  used  by 
Descartes  were  we  do  not  know.  The 
rules  which  he  adopted  with  regard  to 
diet  were  very  rigia  :  tlie  greatest  re>- 
gularity,  perfect  temperance,  and  fr^ 
quent  fasting,  fbrmed  the  principal 
parts  of  his  code.  He  enjoined  a  fht 
more  ascetic  diet  than  Cornaro,  with  far 
less  success.  But  all  that  is  important 
to  remark  here  is,  first,  that  Descartes 
considered  it  possible  to  protons  life  to 
the  extent  of  four  or  five  hundred  years ; 
and,  secondly,  that  he  supposed  this 
might  be  done  by  diet  and  medicines. 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby  visited  Descartes 
without  giving  his  name,  and,  after  a 
little  conversation)  the  latter  guessed 
who  his  visitor  was;  upon  which  Sir 
Kenelm  said :  "  Our  speculative  disco- 
veries are  indeed  pretty  and  agreeable, 
but  they  are,  after  all,  too  uncertain 
and  unprofitable  tb  occupy  all  a  man's 
thoughts ;  that  life  was  too  short  to  at- 
tain the  right  knowledge  even  of  neces- 
sary things ;  and  that  one  who  so  well 
understood  the  nature  of  the  human 
body  as  Descartes,  shouM  rather  study 
how  it  might  be  preserved  from  disease 
and  early  death,  than  apply  himself  to 
the  barren  speculations  of  philosopliy."t 
Descartes  replied  that  he  had  done  so ; 
and  though  he  did  not  suppose  it  pos- 
sible to  «ivoid  death  altogether,  he  could 
yet  promise  to  lengthen  out  the  days  of 
man  to  those  of  the  patriarchs.  On  the 
same  point  Ashmole,  in  his  notes  to 
the.  Tneatnim  Ckemkum  BriUaniatm, 
gi^  a  digest  of  a  whole  host  of  au- 
thorities : — 

**  It  is  apparent,'*  says  he,§  **  though 
I  deny  not  but  some  hereditary  corrup- 
tion  IS  entailed  upon  posterity  from  the 
decnyed,  mouldering,  and  rotten  natures 
of  our  ancestors,  that  our  diseases  pro- 
ceed chiefly  from  transplantation  ;  for  by 
what  we  eat  or  drink  as  nourishment, 
the  corrupt  and  harmful,  nay,  deathful 
qualities,  which  the  Divine  malediction 
lodged  in  created  things,  is  removed 
from  them  into  our  bodies,  and  there 
grow  up  and  multiply,  till,  having  height- 
ened the  sal,  sulphur,  and  mercury,  mto 
an  irreconcilable  contestation,  through 
the  impurities  with  which  they  are  load- 
ed and  burdened,  they  introduce  a  miser* 
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able  decaj,  which  subseqaentlj  becomes 
a  death ;  and  this  is  the  sooner  hastened, 
if  thereunto  we  add  the  heary  load  of 
luxuriousness  and  gluttony.  Yet  this 
death  is  not  natural,  but  accidental,  and, 
as  may  appear  by  what  has  been  said, 
death  arising  out  of  the  fruits  of  the  great 
world  which  grow  up  by  transplantation ; 
the  rebellious  disobedience  of  man  pro. 
Toking  God  to  plant  a  death  in  erery 
thing  that  he  hath  made,  in  the  curse 
wherewith  he  hath  cursed  the  world-; 
and  to  this  the  doctrine  which  the  angel 
taught  Esdras  is  agreeable.  And  though 
it  is  appointed  that  all  must  die,  against 
which  decree  no  elixir  has  power  to  re- 
sist,  yet  this  medicine  is  a  remedy  for 
the  particular  corruption  of  man,  to  keep 
back  those  gpriefs  and  diseases  which 
usually  accompany  and  molest  old  age, 
insomuch  that  the  death  which  man  eats 
with  his  bread  may  be  brought  to  a  se- 
paration, and  man  may  consequently,  in 
the  comfort  of  an  uninterrupted  hoUtb, 
spin  out  his  thread  of  Hfe  to  the  longest 
end  of  that  nature  fallen  from  original 
justice.  For  it  is  a  certain  truth  that,  of 
what  we  receive  into  our  bodies.  Nature 
finds  two  substances,— one  which  with  a 
gladsome  appetite  she  retains  to  feed  vi- 
tality, the  other  with  an  abhorred  dislike 
she  expels,  as  not  only  useless,  but  putre- 
fi&ctiye  and  dangerous.  And  if  thereupon 
we  thoroughly  advise  with  ourselves,  we 
must  needs  confess  that  her  way  is  the 
best  to  be  imitated,  in  separating  the 
pure  from  the  impure  f  which  are  joined 
together  in  every  thing)  before  we  make 
use  of  them  ;  and  where  she  does  mani- 
festly subtract  and  divide,  let  us  not 
there  add  and  multiply.  For  doubtless 
the  fsces  profit  uotoing;  nay,  in  sick 
persons  they  plainly  oppfress  the  pene- 
trating virtue  of  t£e  spirit  itself,  and 
commit  that  separating  act  to  the  dis* 
eased  body  which  through  weakiM^  is 
not  able  to  perform  the  task.  The  b^ity 
of  life  came  in  with  the  fall  of  Adam  ; 
and  though  some  of  the  ancients,  before 
the  flood,  lived  almost  a  thousand -years, 
'et  certainly  their  lives  were  prorogued 
\y  the  use  of  this  medicine,  with  which 
they  well  knew  how  to  separate  and  cor- 
rect the  obnoxious  qualities  of  all  things  : 
And  I  much  question  whether  the  gene- 
rality of  persons  then  lived  so  long,  or 
only  those  who  were  the  true  ancestors 
of  Abraham ;  they  being  not  always  the 
eldest  and  first-begotten  of  the  patnarchs, 
but  such  as  God  chose  out  of  the  family 
to  continue  the  line;  and  had  by  the 
permission  of  God,  as  a  singular  and  pe* 
culiar  blessing,  this  secret  traditionally 
committed  to  them." 

Yet  it  would  seem  that  it  required  a 
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particular  revelation^  not  only  to  know 
what  was  the  medicine^  but  how  to  use 
it  when  obtained ;  fbr^  in  the  same  work, 
he  says : — 

'*  Unless  the  medicine  be  qualified  as 
it  ought,  'tis  death  to  taste  the  least  atom 
of  it,  because  its  nature  is  so  highly  vi* 
gOTOus  and  strong  above  that  of  man ; 
for  if  its  least  parts  are  able  to  strike  so 
fiercely  and  thoroughly  into  the  body  of 
a  base  and  corrupt  metal  as  to  tinge  and 
convert  it  into  so  nigh  a  degree  as  perfect 
gold,  how  less  able  is  the  body  of  man 
to  resist  such  a  force,  when  its  greatest 
strength  is  far  inferior  to  the  weakest 
metal?  I  do  believe,  and  am  confirmed 
by  several  authors,  that  man^  philoso- 

Ehers,  having  a  desire  to  enjoy  perfect 
ealth,  have  destroyed  themselves  by 
adventuring  to  take  the  medicine  in* 
wardly,  ere  they  knew  the  true  use 
thereof,  or  how  to  qualifjr  it  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  nature  of  man  without 
destruction."  * 

This  is  a  very  likely  result  of  the 
experiment,  if  we  take  into  consider- 
ation the  test  by  which  the  red  elixir 
was  to  be  proved  perfect.  In  a  MS.- 
in  the  Cambridge  University  Library, 
G.  G.  8.  1.  before  quoted,  occurs  the 
following  direction :  *'  But  endeavour 
not  to  multiply  it  any  more,  for  fear  thou 
shouldst  lose  it ;  fi>r  it  is  then  so  fiery  that 
it  will  penetrate  the.glasses  and  vanish, 
leaving  the  glass  stained  like  a  ruby.'' 
Indeed,  so  rapid  and  violent  was  its 
supposed  operation,  and  so  great  the 
corruption  of  the  human  frame,  that, 
if  hastily  taken,  it  would  dissolve 
nearly  the  whole  body,  and  cause  in- 
stant death. 

We  shall  now  take  a  brief  review 
of  the  pretended  longevity  of  certain 
adepts,  which  legends  form,  as  it  were, 
the  fabulous  ages  of  chemistry,  and  no- 
tice the  modes  which  they  are  said  to 
have  adopted  to  attain  so  long  a  life. 
One  of  them,  named  Artephius,  is  re- 
ported to  have  lived  upwards  of  a 
thousand  years ;  and  although  no  foots 
are  known  of  his  life,  nor  is  it  by  any 
means  clear  that  such  a  person  ever 
lived,  yet  as  the  writings  which  bear  his 
name  were  once  highly  esteemed  by  the 
<'  philosophers,''  the  stories  told  of  him 
will  at  all  events  shew  what  was  ex- 
pected to  be  the  fruits  of  study — what 
was  the  great  object  after  which  an 
adept  was  to  strive.  His  works,  or 
those  which  bear  his  name,  appear  to 
have  been  written  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
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tury ;  and  his  Clmu  Mafarit  Sapientia 
is  preserved  in  the  first  volume  of 
Mangeitu  BibUotheca  Chemica  Cu- 
riota.  There  is  another  book  attri- 
buted to  him  called  lAber  Secretta, 
in  which  he  states  that  the  mysteries 
of  the  chemical  philosophy  are  so 
darkly  expressed  by  most  writers  that 
it  is  impossible  to  understand  them; 
and,  indeed,  that  this  obscurity  was 
not  accidental,  but  designed.  "  Is  not 
this  an  art  full  of  secrets;  and  believest 
thou,  O  fool !  that  we  plainly  teach  this 
secret  of  secrets,  taking  our  words  ac- 
cording to  their  literal  interpretation  ?'*• 
lie  then  goes  on  to  say  that,  after  he 
became  an  adept  by  studying  tlie  works 
of  Hermes  Trismegistus,  he  was  some- 
times very  obscure  himself;  but  after 
having  lived  more  than  a  thousand  years 
through  the  use  of  this  wonderful  me- 
dicine, he  found  no  man  besides  him- 
self that  had  discovered  it,  so  obscure 
were  the  writings  in  which  it  was  re- 
vealed. He  therefore  generously  wrote 
a  book  to  declare ''  truly  and  sincerely '' 
all  things  that  were  wanted  for  the  form- 
ation of  the  philosopher's  stone,  ''  ex- 
cept one  certain  thing,  which  is  not 
lawful  for  me  to  discover  to  any, 
because  it  is  either  revealed  or  made 
known  by  God  himself,  or  taught  by 
some  master,  which,  notwithstanding, 
he  that  can  bend'himsdf  to  the  search 
of  by  the  help  of  a  little  experience 
may  easily  learn  in  this  boolc/'  Of 
course  the  book  is,  if  possible,  rather 
more  obscure  than  others  on  the  same 
mysterious  topic,  although  it  really  is 
written  in  rather  more  intelligible  Latin, 
and  with  great  parade  of  philosophical 
simplicity.  Some  hermetic  writers  say 
of  him,  that  he  invented  a  magnet  hav- 
ing a  peculiar  attraction  for  the  vital 
parts  of  human  nature;  so  that  by 
means  of  it  he  extracted  the  life  from 
other  persons  for  his  own  benefit, 
making  a  vivifying  volatile  tincture, 
which  was  only  to  be  taken  in  at  the 
nostrils,  and  which  rendered  all  food 
unnecessary.  During  the  last  years  of 
his  one  thousand  and  twenty-five  he 
withdrew  into  a  tomb,  where  he  wrote 
his  alchemical  works.  The  treatise  in 
Mangetus  which  bears  his  name  is  an 
astrologico-alchemical  treatise ;  and  in 
no  parts  more  so  than  in  his  chapter 
00  animal  life,  as  we  shall  by  ana  by 


perceive.  He  is  mentioned  by  Roger 
Bacon,  and  by  no  eariier  writer ;  and 
the  same  fables  were  then  extant  about 
him.  Another  equally  credible  story 
is  related  of  Nicholas  Flame,  who, 
according  to  vulgar  ideas,  was,  with 
his  wife  Perenella,  consigned  to  the 
grave  at  the  close  of  a  long  and  re- 
spectable life.  But  it  appears  that 
they  were  by  no  means  so  foolish  as 
to  die ;  and  after  many  years  a  French 
traveller  f  obtained  news  of  them  in 
the  East,  and  found  that  wooden 
images  had  been  buried,  merely  to 
avoid  fixing  on  the  adepts  the  suspi- 
cion of  immortality;  that  thev  had 
been,  since  their  supposed  death,  tra- 
velling over  the  world,  acquiring  know- 
ledge, and  associating  with  those  who, 
like  themselves,  had  successfully  stu- 
died the  hermetic  philosophy.  In  the 
year  1531,^  a  poor  old  man,  residing 
atTarentum,  was  the  subject,  it  is  said, 
of  a  very  marvellous  change,  at  the  age 
of  nearly  ninety.  His  skin  peeled  off, 
and  a  new,  sof^,  and  smooth  skin  sup- 
plied its  place ;  his  muscles  again  be- 
came plump  and  yielding ;  the  wrinkles 
disappeared  from  his  fiace,  and  the 
white  hairs  from  his  head  ;  dark  curl- 
ing locks  replaced  the  one,  and  the 
fresh  complexion  of  youth  the  other. 
After  fifty  years,  he  again  became  de- 
crepid  with  a  second  age;  and  it  is 
believed  that  he  died  at  the  age  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  case 
of  the  Countess  of  Desmond  was  very 
similar  to  this ;  and  is  attested  by 
Lord  Bacon  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
But  these  are  scarcely  so  remarkable 
as  the  instance  given  by  Velasquez  of 
TflDpntum,  of  the  Abbess  ofMonviedro, 
w^y  at  the  age  of  nearly  one  hundred, 
underwent  a  change,  like  that  of  the 
poor  old  man  before  noticed.  After  a 
severe  illness,  which,  on  account  of  her 
age,  every  one  supposed  would  termi- 
nate fatally,  she  had  a  recurrence  of 
the  catamenia ;  a  new  set  of  teetli  and 
a  fresh  head  of  hair  appeared,  and  her 
whole  person  became  like  that  of  a 
young  woman.  Maffeus,  in  his  History 
of  the  Indies,^  mentions  a  very  remark- 
able man  who  had  attained  the  age  of 
three  hundred  and  thirty-five  years, 
and  he  did  not  then  appear  at  all 
decrepid:-  he  had  insensibly  been 
restored  to  a  state  resembling  youth 


*  Artephii,  lAber  Secretus,  f  M.  Lucas. 

i  Histoires  Admirables  et  M^morables,  p.  697.    Dwny,  1604* 

J  Hist  Indies,  Ub.  xi.  c  iv.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  ^QOglc 
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several  times.  He  asserted  that  he  had 
had  seven  hundred  wives ;  •  and  when 
he  died,  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
three  hundred  and  seventy  years.  Ih 
1564,f  Count  Landonni^fe  discovered 
a  person  among  the  natives  of  Florida 
who  was  reported  to  have  lived  up- 
wards of  two  hutidred  and  fiftv  yedrs. 
It  was  a  conjecture  with  alcnemists, 
that  these  changes  and  this  longevity 
were  to  be  attributed  to  the  one  uni- 
versal medicine,  perhaps  unconsciously 
taken ;  and  Roger  Bacon  J  speaks  of 
an  old  man  who  found,  while  plough- 
ing in  Sicily,  some  yellowish  water  in 
a  golden  vessel,  which  he  Imagined  to 
be  dew.  This,  being  hot  and  wint,  he 
swallowed  ;  and  it  so  entirely  changed 
his  condition,  both  bodily  and  mental, 
that,  from  being  an  old  and  stupid  la- 
bourer, he  became  h.Ae,  robust,  youth- 
ful in  appearance,  and  gifted  witli  an 
understanding  so  much  improved,  that 
lie  forsook  his  day-labour,  and  was  re- 
ceived into  the  service  of  the  King  of 
Sicily,  whom  and  whose  Successors  he 
served  eighty  years.  This  Bacon  tells 
to  Pope  Nicholas  IV.,  in  shewing  the 
virtues  which  are  to  be  expected  from 
potable  gold.  The  Rosicrncians,  of 
whom  we  shall  by  and  bjr  have  occa- 
sion to  speak,  boasted  that  they  pos- 
sessed the  means  of  lengthening  man's 
life  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent.  Atid 
Petrus  Mornius  §  says  that  they  un- 
doubtedly did  possess  the  perpetual 
motion,  the  pliilosopher's  stone,  and 
the  universal  medicme.  He  may  be 
considered  as  qualified  to  speak  con- 
cerning their  pretensions,  since  he  was 
himself  one  of  their  body,  and  made 
certain  propositions  in  their  namtf  to 
the  states-general  of  Holland  in  I  TOO, 
which,  however,  were  not  accepted. 
There  is  a  romantic  tale,  which  has 
oAen  been  made  the  basis  of  professed 
fictions,  given  in  a  book  of  French 
memoirs.  In  the  year  ieei,(|  a  stran- 
ger, who  called  himself  SignorGauldi, 
went  to  reside  at  Venice,  and  there  at- 
tracted some  attention  by  his  appa- 
rently tiniversal  learning,  his  beautiful 
and  valuable  collection  of  paintings, 
and  the  singular  circumstance  that  ne 


Was  never  known  to  write  or  receive  a 
letter  to  desire  credit,  or  to  make  use 
of  notes  or  bills  of  exchange.  He  paid 
for  every  thing  in  ready  money,  and 
lived  ih  a  very  respectable  style.  A 
tiobletnan,  who  Was  a  remarkably  good 
judge  of  pictures,  applied  for  permis- 
sion to  see  the  collection  of  Signor 
Oauldi,  which  request  was  at  once 
complied  with.  Over  the  door  hung 
a  portrait  of  Gualdi  himself.  "  This 
picture,  sir,"  said  the  nobleman,  "  is  a 
portrait  of  yourself?'*  Gauldi  bowed. 
**  You  look,  sir,  to  be  no  more  than 
fifty ;  but  I  know  that  painting  to  be 
by  the  hand  of  Titian,  who  has  been 
dead  one  hundred  and  thirty  years. 
How  is  this  possible  ?"  "  It  is  not 
easy,"  replied  Oauldi,  "  to  know  all 
things  that  are  possible;  but  there  is 
certainly  no  crime  in  my  being  like  a 
picture  by  the  hand  of  Titian."  The 
nobleman  fol^bore  to  speak  more  on 
the  subject;  but  afterwards  mention- 
ing the  circutiistance  to  some  of  his 
acquaintance,  they  determined  to  exa- 
mine the  picture  the  next  day.  Before 
they  could  ptil  their  intention  in  prac- 
tice, Signor  Gauldi  had  retired  to 
Vienna.  Ifenajus  Philalelhes,1[  whose 
true  name  is  not  known,  was  said  to  be 
yet  living  in  the  middle  of  last  century, 
though  concealed,  like  Arthor  and  Fre- 
deric Barbarossa.  Tales  of  this  kind 
furnish  what  may  be  called  the  histo- 
rical evidence ;  and  they  certainly  re- 
quire no  comment. 

Now,  the  next  thing  Is  to  examine 
What  was  the  nature  of  the  medicine 
thus  wonderfully  beneficial,  and  how 
it  was  to  be  attained.  Here  we  have 
many  various  descriptions,  some  of 
Hhem  written  with  so  much  enthusiasm 
and  eloquence,  that  they  are  not  un- 
worthy of  notice  even  on  that  account. 
In  a  work  entitled  The  Revelation  of 
the  Secret  Spirit,  the  author  of  which 
is  hot  known,  but  of  which  an  English 
translation  appeared  in  1623,  with  a 
curious  dedicatory  letter  to  John  Thorn- 
burgh,  bishop  of  Worcestei^,  the  hfiedi- 
cine  is  thus  described  : — 

"  In  ltd  first  essence,  it  appeareth  iu 
an  earthly  body  foul  and  full  of  impu- 


♦  Lopez  de  Castagneda,  Hist.  Lusit.Vih,  viii.   f  Basannier,  Hitt.  de  la  Fhride,  p.  95. 

t  De  Secretis  Arils  et  Naturjp.  §  Arcana  totius  Naturie  Secret! ssiina. 

II  M^moires  Historiques,  1687,  fom.'i.  p.  365. 

f  This  person,  who  was  bom  about  16H,  as  it  seems  from  some  of  bis  writings, 
was  the  author  of  a  book  caHed  Introitus  Apertui  ad  Swlunm  Regis  Palatium.  This  is 
frequently  attrihutMi  to  one  Thomas  Vaughan,  who  wrote  under  the  name  of  Kugenius 
Pbilalethcs ;  and  the  two  are  often  confounded. 
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rities ;  in  whieii  it  bath  a  proportj^  and 
▼irtue  of  curing  wounda  ana  colmptioM 
within  the  hpdj  of  men  ;  it  pur^eth  fmtre- 
faetion,  abidio;  in  any  p1ac«  whatooerer, 
and  cnreth  all  things  inwardlj  and  oat* 
wardlj.  In  the  second  essence,  it  ap* 
peareth  nnto  the  sight  in  a  watery  body, 
somewhat  fairer  than  the  6r8t;  contain-* 
ing,  indeed,  cormplion,  but  more  plenti- 
fully actiTe  in  Tirtae,  nearer  to  the  trutbi 
and  in  erery  work  more  powerful ;  in 
wbich  Shape  it  generally  giveth  aid  to 
all  siclmess,  both  hot  and  cold,  because 
it  18  of  a  hidden  nature ;  chieily  it  help* 
etb  thoM  who  suffer  in6rmity  in  respir* 
ation  ;  it  ehaseth  renom  from  the  heart ; 
disadreth  withoat  riolenee  things  con^^ 
tafaied  in  the  langs  \  it  eleanseth  blood  ; 
it  purifyeth  cormption ;  it  presenreth  the 
body  from  decay ;  and  if  thrice  in  the 
day  it  be  drunk  by  those  who  languish, 
it  gireth  them  a  good  ho])e  of  recorery. 
But  in  the  third  essence  it  appeareth  in 
an  airy  body,  oily,  almost  freed  from  all 
ifliperieetions,  in  which  state  it  *faefweth 
woModerfal  works;  for  it  helpeth  (h« 
yovng  to  last  in  body,  stale,  strength, 
and  beauty,  if  they  use  bat  a  Httlo  of  it, 
becaose  it  svffereth  in  no  way  taelan^ 
cboly  to  exceed,  nor  cboler  to  bom. 
Also,  this  oile  doth  op#n  the  nerves  and 
TtiBS ;  and  if  any  member  be  fading,  it 
reatoreth  it  to  its  dab  measure;  snd 
whatsoerar  be  corrupt  or  superfluous  in 
any  member,  it  dissofretb  it  speedily  and 
sep«ateth  it;  whereas,  if  any  tbhig  be 
diminished,  it  restoreth  It  fiat  in  the 
fourth  essence  it  appeareth  in  a  fiery 
body,  not  folly  cured  from  all  diseases, 
contirining  water,  and  not  felly  dried, 
hi  the  which  shape  it  produceth  maby 
Tirtuea.  The  old  it  maketh  young ;  and 
if,  in  the  hoar  of  death,  there  be  giren 
of  this  fire  so  much  as  the  weight  of  one 
grain,  tempered  with  wine,  so  that  it 
goeth  down  the  throat,  it  revireth  ;  and 
entereth,  and  warmeth,  and  pierceth  even 
to  the  heart,  and  suddenly  annihilatHth 
all  superfluous  humours,  snd  expelleth 
poison,  and  rivifyeth  the  nature  of  heat 
nnto  the  liver ;  and  if  the  old  use  it  and 
join  thereto  the  water  of  gold,  it  re- 
moT^  the  infirmity  of  age,  so  that  they 
nmy  u^or  jffom%  hearts  and  bodies,  and 
for  this  it  is  called  the  elixir  of  life. 
In  the  fiAh  and  last  essence,  it  appeAreth 
in  a  body  equally  glorified,  wanting  all 
faults,  shining  like  the  sun  and  the 
moon,  in  wbich  shape  it  hath  all  the 
virtues  which  it  possessed  in  the  other 
essences,  but  fairer  and  more  wonderful, 
for  his  (its)  natural  wdrks  are  esteemed 
the  niiracfes  of  God,  since,  if  it  be  put  to 


the  roots,  the  bodies  of  trees  long  dead 
and  dried  are  made  living,  floudsbing, 
and  fruitful ;  and  if  the  light  of  a  lamp 
be  fed  with  the  self-same  spirit,  it  is  not 
extinguished,  but  is  burning  etemrily 
without  diminishing,  and  it  maketb  the 
precious  stones  of  cbrystals  most  costly 
with  divers  coloura,  so  that  they  which 
come  naturally  from  the  mine  are  not 
better:  and  it  doth  many  other  thinss 
also  which  may  not  be  revealed  unto  the 
unjust,  which  are  esteemed  impossible 
unto  men  because  it  cureth  all  bodies, 
both  quick  and  dead,  without  any  other 
medicine/'  • 

And  that  eloquent  and  amiable 
visionary,  Elias  Aslimole,t  wySj— 

*'  St.  Dunstan  calls  it  the  food  of 
angels,  and  by  others  it  is  termed  the 
heavenly  viaticum,  the  tree  of  life,  and 
is  undoubtedly  (next  under  God)  the 
true  alchochodon,  or  giver  of  years ;  for 
by  it  man's  body  is  preserved  from  cor* 
ruptiou,  being  enabled  to  live  a  long 
time  without  food.  Nay,  'tis  made  a 
question  whether  any  mad  can  die  that 
useth  it,  which  I  do  not  so  much  admire 
as  to  think  why  the  possessors  of  it 
should  desire  to  live  that  have  those 
manifestations  of  glory  and  eternity  pre- 
sented unto  tlieir  fleshy  eyes,  but  rsther 
desire  to  be  dissolved  and  to  enjoy  the 
full  fruition,  than  live  where  they  must 
be  content  with  the  bare  speculation." 

As  to  the  composition  of  this  won- 
derful medicine,  there  are,  df  course, 
many  contradictory  accounts.  Doyle 
ascrioed  very  great  virtue  to  %  highly 
rectified  spirit  obtained  from  human 
blood,  ana  mentions  several  cases  in 
which  he  used  it  with  astonishing 
success.  On6  of  them  J  was  that  of  a 
yooftg  lady,  all  whose  family  tvere  con- 
sumptite,  and  in  whom  some  danger- 
ous symptoms  had  already  appeared ; 
she  v»as  distressed  with  a  continual 
cough,  and  so  much  wasted  both  in 
flesh  and  strength,  that  it  was  scarcely 
thought  she  could  survive  the  winter. 
It  was  in  contemplation  to  remove  her 
to  the  south  of  France  as  soon  the 
spring  came;  and,  in  the  meantime, 
application  was  made  to  Mr.  Boyle 
to  do  something  for  her  benefit.  He 
sent  some  of  this  spirit,  to  which  he 
gave  another  name.  Its  ejects  were 
so  remarkably  beneficial,  that  she  be- 
gan to  amend  immediately,  and  was 
enabled  to  cross  the  sea  in  the  early 


•  Hevelatfon  of  the  Secret  Spirit,  pp.  6—9.  J^ndon,  16t3. 
t  ProlegOlDena  to  the  Thtairum  ChemicHm  Brittanicum,  p.  8. 
i  Hist  Sang.  Hum.  tit.  ivi.  Digiti,^^  ^y  GoOglc 
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part  of  the  spring  without  danger,  and 
returned  in  the  autumn  with  her  health 
completely  re-established.  This  story 
rests  on  too  strong  authority  to  be 
doubted;  but  when  we  recollect  that 
Boyle  was  a  man  of  desenredly  high 
reputation,  that  he  was  suspected  of 
having  more  than  a  tincture  of  the 
occult  philosophy,  and  that  although 
not  a  physician,  a  pressing  request  was 
made  for  his  advice,  we  shall  be  able 
to  account  for  the  cure  on  other  prin- 
ciples explained.  He  gives  in  the  same 
section  an  account  of  another  cure 
which  may  be  explained  in  the  same 
way.  A  physician  had  a  patient  whose 
complaint  not  only  baffled  his  skill, 
but  that  of  the  principal  of  the  Faculty. 
He  was  subject  to  nts  of  headach,  so 
longy  so  frequent,  and  so  violent,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  occupa- 
tion, and  considered  his  case  desperate. 
By  using  the  remedy  which  Mr.  Boyle 
sent  him  (the  same  mentioned  in  the 
last  instance),  he  entirely  recovered  his 
health ;  and  having  been  accustomed 
every  two  or  three  months  to  be  bled, 
the  next  time  the  operator  opened  a 
vein  he  expressed  his  surprise  at  the 
florid,  arterial  appearance  of  the  blood. 
AnoUier  remedy  which  he  speaks  of 
as  having  been  employed  with  success 
was  what  has  been  denominated  the 
'*  primum  ens ''  of  balm.  Tlie  mode  of 
its  preparation  is  as  follows : — In  the 
proper  season  of  the  year  when  the 
herb  is  at  its  full  growth,  and  its  juices 
in  their  highest  vigour,  beat  a  quantity 
of  the  plant  in  a  mortar  till  it  is  re- 
duced to  a  fflutinous  paste;  put  this  in 
a  bolt  head  hermetically  sealed,  and 
place  it  in  a  gentle  heat  for  forty  days, 
by  this  time  it  will  have  deposited  a 
sediment,  and  the  remainder  will  be 
thinner,  clearer,  and  more  odoriferous. 
Extract  the  fixed  salt  from  the  sedi- 
ment, and  mix  it  with  melted  sea  salt. 
Then  mix  thoroughly  equal  parts  of 
both  liquors ;  and  having  hermetically 
sealed  them,  expose  them  to  the  sun 
in  the  hottest  season  for  six  weeks.  At 
the  end  of  that  period,  a  bright  green 
oil  will  be  seen  floating  on  the  top, 
which  is  the  "  primum  ens*'  of  the 
balm.  This  preparation  Mr.  Boyle 
mentions  in  his  works,  and  states,  on 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Lefevre,  that  a 
gentleman  having  made  some  himself, 
took  a  few  drops  daily  in  a  glass  of 
wine.    His  nails  came  off;  and  he, 


unknowing  how  it  might  continue  its 
operation,  desisted  from  taking  it  any 
lonser;  he  gave  some  of  the  same 
medicated  wine  to  an  old  female  ser- 
vant, upon  whom  it  had  the  effects  he 
expected ;  but  she  was  so  terrified  at 
the  re-appearance  of  the  catamenia, 
that  she  refused  to  be  made  young 
again.  Now  these  two  remedies  pro- 
duced the  same  effect ;  because,  say 
the  alchemists,  they  contained  a  large 
portion  of  ,the  true  medicine  without 
being  either  of  them  the  medicine 
itself;  just  as  opium  and  hemlock 
produce  similar  effects,  because  they 
contain  a  portion  of  the  same  vegetable 
alkalies.  In  ITie  Revelation  of  t/ie 
Secret  Spirit  before  quoted  is  a  recipe, 
which,  as  it  takes  up  eight  pages,  will 
be  too  long  for  quotation ;  it  seems  to 
indicate  that  alcohol  is  the  water  of 
life,  and  commences  thus  : — 

"  Make  burning  water  very  well  rec- 
tified, but  make  it  not  of  man's  blood ; 
for  if  it  were  of  human  blood,  it  would 
lose  his  force  attractive  of  the  virtoes  of 
herbs,  by  reason  of  its  too  much  unctuous- 
neas,  and  would  defile  all  the  taste,  and 
so  be  unfit  to  be  received  by  man*s 
nature.  •  •  •  jjjq  simple 
water  of  life  is  drawn  out  of  wine,  and 
is  called  the  soul  (spirit)  of  wine,  whose 
glory  18  inestimable,  is  the  mother  and 
lady  of  all  simple  medicines,  whose  effects 
are  wonderfnl.'** 

Tlie  writer  then  goes  on  to  recom- 
mend certain  tinctures,  to  which  he 
attributes  various  virtues;  but  of  the 
tincture  of  gold,  he  says  that  it  pre- 
serves life,  takes  away  all  diseases,  and 
makes  old  men  young.  The  most 
singular  speculation  as  to  the  universal 
remedy,  is  that  which  is  treated  of  by 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Campbell  in  his 
Hermippus  Redivivus;  a  book  of  which, 
in  spite  of  the  extent  of  reading  dis- 
played in  it,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
say  whether  it  were  written  in  jest  or 
earnest.  There  is  so  much  acuteness 
and  so  much  quackery,  that  the  reader's 
judgment  is  kept  in  a  state  of  continual 
oscillation  as  to  the  author's  own 
opinions.  Dr.  Campbell  wrote  largely 
'*  to  order,"  and  particulariy  on  subjects 
connected  with  commerce  and  colonisa- 
tion; and  his  works  were  profitable,  as 
well  as  abundant.  He  built  for  himself 
a  house,  then  the  largest  in  Queen 
Square,  and  lived  there  in  considerable 
style.    A  story  has  been  told  that  a 
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geoUeman  being  one  day  in  the  doc- 
tors company,  said  that  be  had  heard 
much  of  br.  C/s  writings,  and  would 
feel  happy  to  transfer  copies  of  them 
to  his  ubrary  shelves,  if  Dr.  C.  would 
desiie  his  publbher  to  send  them. 
The  next  day  he  was  greatly  surprised 
to  see  a  small  cart  unloading  at  his 
door;  and  on  making  inquiries,  he 
found  it  was  Dr.  Campbell  s  worics  1* 
It  is  from  tliis  work  (Uermippus  Rc' 
divivtu)y  that  several  of  the  instances 
of  longevity  noticed  in  this  chapter 
have  been  taken ;  two  or  three,  how- 
ever, required  both  additions  and  cor- 
rections. The  theory  which  he  there 
advocates  is  no  new  one.  It  maintains, 
first,  that  all  bodies  are,  more  or  less, 
throwing  off  a  continual  cloud  of  minute 
particles;  and  that  as  these  particles 
are  capable  of  penetrating  the  pores  of 
the  human  boay,  they  affect  it  bene- 
ficially or  otherwise.  Secondly,  tliat 
there  are  effluvia,  sensible  and  in- 
sensible, that  have  poMvely  as  well  as 
negatively  a  beneficial  e^t  on  the 
human  frame.  For  example,  the  air 
when  in  its  greatest  purity  is  the  most 
wholesome  according  to  the  general 
opinion,  because  it  allows  the  functions 
of  life  to  go  on  without  interruption, 
and  because  it  contains  no  noxious  par- 
ticles ;  medicine  is  good,  because  it  re- 
moves actual  disease ;  food,  because  it 
keeps  up  the  strength,  and  enables  the 
several  organs  of  the  body  to  continue 
a  healthy  action.  The  theory  of  which 
we  treat  says  that  the  air  in  some 
places  does  moie  than  allow  the  func- 
tions of  the  body  to  be  property  carried 
on ;  that  certain  medicines  not  only 
remove  disease,  but  bestow  health ;  that 
a  particubr  diet  not  only  keeps  up  the 
natacal  strength,  but  confers  additional 
power.  It  short,  it  supposes  that 
health  consists  in  somewhat  more  than 
fi^edom  from  disease.  Thirdly,  that 
the  universal  remedy  is  exhibited  only 
in  this  form  of  effluvia,  though  there 


may  be  many  powerful  medicines  of 
other  kinds  which  seem  to  approach 
its  effects;  and,  fourthly,  that  the 
effluvia  which  constituted  the  elixir  of 
life,  were  those  insensibly  transpiring 
from  the  human  body  itself  when  in  a 
state  of  perfect  health,  youth,  and 
purity.  To  prove  the  first  of  these 
propositions,  which,  with  some  modifi- 
cations, no  one  would  think  of  denying, 
Dr.  Campbell  quotes  Boerhaave  (J5/e- 
mcnta  Ckemia)  :— 

"  Hence  we  may  understand  that  the 
various,  peculiar,  and  often  surprising 
virtues  of  plants,  may  be  widely  diffused 
through  the  air,  and  carried  to  a  vast 
distance  by  the  wiftds,  so  that  we  muAt 
not  presentl;^  account  as  fables  what  we 
find  related  in  the  history  of  plants  con- 
cerning the  surprisiog  effects  of  effluvia,  t 
The  shade  of  the  walnut  gives  the  head- 
ach,  and  makes  the  body  costive ;  the 
effluvia  of  the  poppy  procure  sleep ;  the 
vapour  of  the  yew  is  reputed  mortal  to 
those  who  sleep  under  it ;  and  the  smell 
of  bean-blossoms,  if  long  continued,  dis- 
orders the  senses.  The  strong  action  of 
the  sun  upon  plants  certainly  raises  an 
atmosphere  of  great  efficacy  by  means  of 
the  spirits  it  diffuses,  aud  the  motions  of 
the  winds  carry  them  to  a  great  distance. 
The  dark  shades  of  thick  woods  where 
vapours  are  contracted  occasion  various 
diseases,  and  often  death  to  those  who 
reside  amon^  them,  as  appears  by  me- 
lancholy examples  in  America,  which 
abounds  in  poisonous  trees;  for  this 
spirit  of  plants  is  a  thing  peculiar  to 
each  species,  abeolutely  inimitable,  not 
producible  by  art.  It  has,  therefore, 
virtues  peculiar  to  itself,  but  such  as  are 
strangely  agreeable  to  human  spirits." 

And  again  quoting  the  same  work, 
vol.  i.  p.  151 : — 

'  The  most  subtle  ^art  of  the  juices  of 
nals  is  a  fine  spirit  which  is  con- 
tinually exhaling,  wherein  the  proper 
character  of  the  animal  seems  to  reside, 
and  whereby  it  is  distinguished  from  all 
others.    This  we  may  infer  from  hounds 


*  They  amount  to  upwards  of  fif^  volumes ;  about  twenty  of  which  are  folio,  and 
ten  quarto.  Among  them  is  a  fictitions  narrative,  entitled.  The  Trialt  and  Adventturu 
tff  Edward  Brown ;  a  book  written  with  so  much  verisimilitude,  that  it  has  been 
repeatedly  quoted  as  a  true  account  On  him  fell  the  greatest  share  of  labour  in 
compiling  me  modem  universal  history.  Most  of  his  works  went  through  several 
editions,  and  certainly  display  much  talent. 

t  The  Indians  of  North  America  believe  that  every  object  in  nature  communicates 
its  peeuliBr  properties  to  those  bodies  which  come  in  contact  with  it.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  render  their  sons  excellent  warriors,  they  rear  them  on  the  hide  of  the 
panther,  who,  in  strength,  cunning,  agility,  and  acuteness  of  smell,  excels  most  ani- 
mals in  the  woods  of  America.  In  order  to  acquire  the  graces  of  modesty,  their  young 
femalee  repose  on  the  skins  of  the  shy  buffalo  calf,  or  the  timorous  fawii«imAp4iRiB 
Hiu.  4mr.  Ind.  p.  W,  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^ ^OOglC 
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wbiol),  tbrouirh  »  Wng  tmot  of  groupd 
aod  ft  multitude  of  cross  i»a(U,  will  dis- 
tio^uisU  a  paiHicular  animal  ou(  of  a 
whole  flock,  tlie  eflluvia  of  whose  foot- 
steps it  had  lately  scented,  pr  will  find 
out  their  masters  through  aa  hundred 
cross  wajs  in  the  midst  of  a  confused 
concourse  of  people." 

The  second  point*  is  attenapted  to 
be  proved  by  such  circumstances  as 
the  following : — That  peivons  who  are 
in  a  declining  state  of  health,  frequently 
recover  by  walking  among  mango- 
trees  when  the  fruit  is  ripe;  tliat  the 
smell  of  fresh  earth  has  been  con- 
sidered good  in  consumption ;  and  that 
the  Island  of  Temate,  which  was  once 
very  heal  thy »  becnme  exceedingly  in- 
salubrious when  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  ordered  the  king  to  cut  down 
his  clove-trees;  —  instances  which,  if 
true,  prove  about  as  much  for  the 
philosopher's  stone,  as  for  the  theory 
which  they  are  brought  forward  to 
support.  The  two  last  propositions  are 
supported  by  tlie  opinion  of  Hoger 
Bacon  .f 

*'  I  have  read  many  volumes  of  the 
wise*  I  find  few  things  in  physic  which 
restore  the  natural  beat,  weakened  by 
dissolution  of  the  innate  moisture  or 
increase  of  a  forei^  one;  but  certain 
wise  men  have  tacitly  made  mention  of 
some  medicines  which  is  likened  to  that 
wbiob  goetb  out  of  the  mine  of  the  noble 
animal ;  they  affirm  that  there  is  in  jt  a 
force  and  virtue  which  restores  and 
increases  the  natural  heat  As  to  its  dis- 
position, they  say  it  is  like  voutii  itself, 
and  coDtahis  an  equal  and  temperate 
complexion  ;  and  tne  signs  of  a  tem- 
perate complexion  in  men  are  when  their 
colours  are  made  up  of  white  and  red, 
when  their  ban:  is  yellow,  inclining  to 
redness  and  curling.  According  to  Plin^, 
when  tbe  flesh  is  moderate  both  in 
quality  and  Quantity,  when  a  man's 
dreamf  are  delightful,  his  countenance 
cheerful  and  pleasant,  and  when  in  his 
appetite  of  eating  and  drinking  he  is 
moderate.  This  medicine,  indeed,  is  like 
to  such  a  complexion ;  for  it  is  of  a 
moderate  beat,  its  effluvia  are  temperate, 
and  sweet,  and  grateiUl  to  the  smell; 
when  it  departs  from  this  temperature,  it 
departs  so  far  f^om  its  virtue  and  good- 
ness. This  medicine,  therefore,  doth 
temperately    beat,    because    it  is  tem. 


perately  hot ;  it  therefore  heals,  because 
It  is  whole;  wben  it  is  sick,  it  makes 
a  man  sick ;  when  it  is  distempered,  it 
breeds  distempers,  and  changeth  the 
body  to  its  own  disposition,  because  of 
the  similitude  it  hath  with  the  bodv. 
For  the  infirmity  of  a  brute  animal  rarely 
passeth  into  man,  but  Into  another  ani- 
mal of  the  same  kind  ;  but  the  infirmitv 
of  a  man  paasetb  into  man,  and  so  doth 
hefdtb,  because  of  likeness.  Know,  most 
graeious  prince,  that  in  this  there  is  a 
great  secret ;  for  Oalen  saith  that  what- 
ever is  dissolved  from  any  thing,  it  must 
of  neoessitv  be  assimilated  to  tbiit  thing, 
as  is  manifest  in  diseases  passing  from 
one  to  another ;  such  as  weakness  of  the 
eves,  and  pestilential  diseases.  This 
thing  hath  an  admirable  property,  tor  it 
doth  not  only  render  human  bodies  safe 
from  corruption,  but  it  defends  also  the 
bodies  of  plants  from  putrefaction.  This 
thing  is  sekiom  found ;  and  although 
sometimes  it  be  found,  yet  it  cannot 
commodiously  be  had  of  all  men;  and 
instead  of  it  the  wise  do  iise  that  medi- 
cine which  is  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
complete  and  prepared ;  and  that  which 
swims  in  the  sea,  and  that  which  is  in 
the  square  stone  of  the  noble  animal,  so 
that  every  part  may  be  IVee  from  the 
infection  of  another ;  but  if  that  stone 
cannot  be  acquired,  let  other  elements, 
separated,  divided,  and  purified,  be  used. 
Now,'  when  this  thing  is  like  to  youth 
that  is  of  a  temperate  complexion,  it  hath 
good  operations.  If  its  temperature  be 
better,  it  produceth  better  efifects ;  some- 
times it  IS  even  in  the  highest  degree 
of  its  perfection,  and  then  there  ia  that 
property  whereof  we  have  spoken  before. 
This  differs  from  other  medicines  and 
nutriments  which  heat  and  moisten  after 
a  temperate  manner,  and  are  good  for 
old  men.  For  other  medicines  princi- 
pally heat  and  moisten  the  body ;  and, 
seeondarily,  they  strengthen  the  native 
heat ;  but  this  doth  mrincipelly  strengthen 
the  pative  heat,  ana  aAer  that  refreshes 
the  body  by  moistening  and  heating  iL 
For  it  reduees  this  heat  in  old  men  who 
have  it  but  weakly  and  deficient,  to  a 
certain  stronger  and  more  vehement 
power.  If  a  plaister  be  made  hereof, 
and  applied  to  the  stomach,  it  will  help 
very  much ;  for  it  will  refresh  the  stomach 
itself,  and  excite  an  appetite.  It  will 
very  highly  recreate  an  old  man,  and 
change  him  to  a  kind  of  vouth ;  and  will 
make  constitutions,  by  wnat  means  soever 
depraved  and  corrupt,   better.     Many 


*  It  is  not  by  a  series  of  arguments  as  here  exhibited  that  the  author  of  Her- 
mippug  Redivlvut  makes  out  his  case,  but  these  arguments  are  introduced  here  and 
there  in  a  rambline  way.  Dr.  Campbell's  book  is  used  here  as  a  sort  of  text-book, 
because  It  fs  well  known. 

t  De  Prolongatione  Vitae,  c.  xii. 
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wise  jiifia  liave  spoken  but  litUa  of  this 
thing;  thejr  have,  indeed,  laid  down 
anc^er  thing  like  it,  as  Galen,  in  his 
fifth  book  of  simple  medicines;  and 
Johannes  Damascenus,  in  his  AphorUms, 
Bat  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Venus 
doth  weaken  and  demolish  the  power 
and  virtue  of  this  thing;  and  it  is 
TSTf  likely  that  tha  son  of  the  prinee, 
in  his  ••e<md  oanon  of  aimpla  meaicines, 
spoke  of  the  thing,  where  ha  saith, 
'  That  there  is  a  certain  medicine  con* 
eeoled  by  wise  men,  lest  the  incontinent 
should  o0end  their  Creator,  •  •  • 
There  is  such  a  heat  in  this,  thing  as 
in  young  men  of  a  sound  constitution ; 
and  if  I  durst  declare  the  properties  of 
this  heat,  this  most  hidden  secret  should 
preAently  be  revealed ;  for  this  heat  doth 
help  the  palsied,  it  restores  and  preserves 
the  wasted  atrangth  of  the  native  heat, 
caoieth  it  to  flounsh  in  all  the  raanbers, 
and  gently  rt vivas  the  agad/  " 

These  wonhf  of  Roger  Bacon  form, 
it  is  contended,  a  commentary  enig- 
matical, indeed,  but  not  very  difficiut 
to  be  deciphered  upon  i  ICings,  i. 
1  -  4  :  "  Now  King  David  was 
old  and  stricken  in  years;  and  they 
covered  him  with  clothes,  but  he  gat 
not  heat.  Wherefore  his  servants  said 
unto  him,  Let  there  be  sousht  for  ray 
lord  the  king  a  young  virgin ;  and  let 
her  stand  before  the  king,  and  let  her 
cherish  him,  and  let  her  lie  in  thy 
bosom,  that  my  lord  the  king  may  get 
heat.  So  they  sought  for  a  fair  damsel 
throughout  all  the  coasts  of  Israel,  and 
found  Abishag  a  Shunammite,  and 
brought  her  to  the  king.  And  the 
damsel  was  very  fair,  and  cherished 
the  king,  and  ministered  to  him  :  but 
the  king  knew  her  not."  It  will  be 
needless  to  point  out  the  real  or  sup- 
posed coincidences;  the  quotation  from 
bacon  is  known  better  than  any  other 
part  of  his  works;  and  the  same 
opinion  here  expressed  was  held  by 
Munster,  Grotius,  and  of  late  years  by 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke ;  who,  in  the  notes 
to  the  passage  above  quoted,  introduces 
the  same  remarks  of  Roger  Bacon. 
The  history  of  the  medicine,  if  such 
it  may  be  called,  is  brief:  it  consists 
of  instances  of  persons  who,  by  being 
continually  in  the  company  of  the  young 
and  healthy,  have  attained  a  great  age, 
and  till  the  last  retained  the  full  use  of 
their  mental  and  bodily  powers.    Cor- 


naro  himself  is  an  instance.  Tlie  titi« 
of  CampbelPs  book  is,  owing  to  an 
inscription,  preserved,  he  says,  by 
Reinesius,  in  his  supplement  to  Gruter, 
which  runs  thus  :— 

*'  iEseulapio  et  Sanitati  • 
L.  Clodius  Hermippus 
Qui  visit  annos  czv.  dies  v. 
PuellaruiD  liabitu  refooiliatos 
£t  •dueatus." 

Of  this  he  gives  several  readings,  one 
of  which  states  that  the  person  named 
Hermippus,  or  Hirpanus,  lived  one 
hundrea  and  flfty-ftve  years  and  (ive 
days ;  and  another  hjxspuerorum  instead 
of  puellantm ;  and  one  adds, — 

<«  Ouod  atiam  post  mortem  ^us 
Non  panun  mirantur  physici 
Jam  posteri  sio  vitam  ducite." 

*♦  Now,"  says  the  doctor,  "  whether 
this  were  a  real  ^t  which  actually  hap- 
pened, or  whether  it  he  the  invention  of 
some  malicious  wit  among  the  ancients 
in  order  to  exercise  the  talents  of  posterity, 
I  concern  not  myself.  It  appears  to  me 
in  the  light  of  a  physical  problem,  which 
may  be  ezpreesed  in  a  verv  few  words-.- 
vis.  whether  the  breath  of  young  women 
may  probably  contribute  to  the  maintain- 
ing long  life  and  keeping  off  old  age  1 
This  U  what  I  propose  to  examine,  this 
is'to  be  the  subieot  of  my  discourse ;  in 
which,  if  what  1  deliver  be  entertaining 
and  useful,  the  reader  need  not  trouble 
himself  much  about  the  truth  or  false, 
hood  of  the  inscription."  t 

This  book  has  been  already  ex- 
amined. In  perusing  the  works  of 
alchemical  writers,  the  reader  will  not 
fail  to  notice  the  great  paucity  of  ex- 
amples in  which  the  various  "  universal 
medicines"  have  been  successfully  ad- 
ministered. It  will  be  easy  to  find 
passages  in  which  it  is  generally  stated 
that  such  a  medicine  cured  all  diseases, 
and  restored  to  perfect  healtli  all  those 
who  used  it ;  but  what  is  wanted  is  an 
autheptig  statement  of  cases,  and  the 
effect  of  the  medicine  in  each.  Such 
instances  are  given  by  Christian  Adolph 
Baldwin,  who,  in  1675,  published  at 
Amsterdam  a  treatise  called  Aurum 
Superius  et  Inferiut  Aura:  Superioris 
et  Inferiorii  nermeticum;  and  a  few  of 
them*  will  shew  that  his  medicine, 
which  he  gives  ample  directions  for 
making,  in  the  usual  mystic  and  unin- 


•  The  inscription  is  to  be  found  in  Reinesius,  but  is  treated,  as  indeed  it  should 
be,  as  a  specimen  of  ancient  hoaxing, 
t  Hermippus  Redivivus,  p.  3. 
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telligible  manner,  had  no  very  wonder- 
ful effects.  The  first  of  these  cases* 
(on  which  he  lays  great  stress)  is  that 
of  the  lady  of  the  Electoral  Prefect, 
Christian  Folignes,  who,  six  days  after 
her  confinement,  was  seized  with  puer- 
peral fever,  and  the  disorder  now  called 
phlegmasia  dolens.  After  giving  a 
detail  of  the  symptoms,  and  mentioning 
the  remedies  which  were  exhibited  in 
conjunction  with  his  Spiriitu  Mundiy 
for  he  says,  Adhibebantur  Bezoordica, 
Jukqfia  et  variaad  ran  pertinentia^ — 
the  patient,  he  says,  recovered;  not 
suddenly,  though  rapidly ;  and  was  at 
the  time  he  wrote  in  good  health.  In 
another  case  f  it  was  beneficial  in  hys- 
terical difficulty  of  breathing,  and  in  this 
case  its  operation  was  gradual.  An- 
other instance  is  still  more  in  point.  A 
child,t  three  years  old,  the  daughter 
of  one  Matthew  Herman,  a  citizen  of 
Amsterdam,  was  suffering  from  a  severe 
cougli,  which  did  not  yield  to  the  usual 
remedies.  Eight  drops  of  this  spiritus 
mundi  were  exhibited  four  times  a-day 
in  ale,  and  tlie  same  night  the  child 
slept  a  little,  being  no  longer  so  vio- 
lently harassed  by  the  cough  (adeo 
vehemenler  vexata).  In  the  course  of 
a  few  days  she  recovered.  Eighteen 
cases  he  thus  particularises,  and  in  all 
the  patients  recovered ;  in  all,  however, 
the  medicine  operated  slowly,  or  at 
least  not  very  rapidly.  Upon  this  it 
may  be  remarked,  first,  that  he,  of 


course,  took  the  most  &vourable  cases 
for  this  record,  and,  of  course,  said 
nothing  about  those  on  which  the 
univennd  remedy  failed  of  its  effects ; 
and,  secondly,  that  in  an  age  when 
many  really  learned  men  were  seeking 
after  this  supposed  panacea,  and  when 
many  pretenders  declared  they  hiaul 
already  discovered  it  These  cures  were 
at  least  equal  to  any  produced  by  otlier 
medicines  purporting  to  be  the  elixir 
of  life;  for  if  they  hs^  not  been,  Bald- 
win would  not  have  laid  so  much  stress 
upon  them,  nor  so  confidently  have 
challenged  the  investigation  of  the 
Faculty  as  he  did.  He  was  a  man  of 
» learning  and  of  character ;  and  though 
quite  a  charlatan  in  matters  of  al- 
chemy, he  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
the  worse  esteemed  on  that  account; 
perhaps,  indeed,  he  was  one  of  that 
numerous  class  who  fully  believed  in 
the  truth  of  their  own  pretensions. 
The  fact  tliat  medicines  not  professing 
to  be  occult  often  performed  cures 
more  rapid  and  more  complete  than 
those  wnich  did  purport  so  to  be, 
gradually  opened  the  eyes  even  of  the 
more  superstitious  among  the  Faculty. 
They  remarked  that  when  authentic 
accounts  were  laid  before  them,  nothing 
very  extraordinary  was  elicited,  occult 
medicines  fell  into  disrepute,  and  the 
gradual  advance  of  cliemical  science 
lias  finally  banished  them  from  the 
educated  world. 


*  Mangeti  Bibliotheca  Chenica  Curiosa,  vol.  ii.  p.  870. 
t  Ibid.  t  Ibid. 
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IL  BONDOCAKI. 
FROM  WEISSER's  "  MaHRCHEN  DER  SCHEREZADE.*' 


Om  the  festival  Haraphat,  or  new  year, 
^  Hanin  Alraschid,  the  renowned  caliph 
of  Bagdad,  beheld  assembled  around 
him  his  viziers,  grandees,  and  nobles, 
besides  most  of  those  sovereigns  whose 
sway  was  subordinate  to  his.  Nothing 
had  been  omitted  to  give  heaven  and 
earth  an  adequate  idea  of  the  piety  of 
the  greatest  prince,  who  was  not  sa- 
tisfied with  the  simple  name  of  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful.  Flowers  ex- 
haled their  fragrance,  and  men  sacri- 
ficed animals,  agreeably  to  the  precepts 
of  our  holy  religion  :  with  the  incense 
of  the  altars  rose  heavenward  the  har- 
raooy  of  a  thousand  voices  and  instru- 
ments. But  what  is  not  in  the  end 
fitttidious,  even  to  the  great?  The 
caliph  received  at  last  yawningly  the 
countless  homages,  and  paid  his  to 
Heaven  in  a  similar  manner.  **  Friend,'' 
said  he,  at  length,  to  his  grand  vizier, 
Gia^r,  chief  of  the  Barmecides, 
'*  though  I  be  condemned  for  it  to- 
morrow, I  cannot  help  being  tormented 
by  emtuL  And  is  it  not  less  sin  to 
depart  awhile  for  a  little  recreation, 
than  to  sit  here  continually  with  vex- 
ation depicted  on  my  countenance? 
Of  course,  this  day's  amusements  must 
be  in  accordance  with  its  sacred  cha- 
racter; and  I  consider  it  as  good  as 
the  best  prayer  to  cheer  the  needy  with 
alms,  and  8ufi*erers  finom  other  causes, 
to  the  extent  of  my  ability.  In  a  word, 
can  I  bestow  a  greater  boon  on  mv 
subjects  than  to  convince  myself  with 
my  own  ^es  whether  those  to  whom  I 
have  confided  the  care  of  justice  and 
order  in  tliis  city  be  asleep  or  awake, 
and  if  the  wakers  exercise  their  func* 
tions  in  such  a  manner  as  to  wish  they 
were  asleep?" 

The  vizier  followed  his  master  into  a 
closet,  where  both  disguised  them- 
selves; and  aAer  each  had  taken  a 
purse  containing  1000  pieces  of  gold, 
they  left  the  palace. 

They  had  already  visited  many  streets 
and  public  places,  every  where  sprink- 
ling their  golden  showers  on  eager  hands, 
when  a  female,  who  was  sittine  on  the 
pavement,  extended  her  right  hand  to 
the  caliph,  accompanying  this  gesture 
with  a  verbal  request  that  she  might 
not  draw  it  back  empty.  This  hand 
vras  stroi^y  recommended  by  her 
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beauty;  and  the  circumstance  that  it 
belonged  to  an  arm  as  white  as  ala- 
baster, and  of  a  form  art  would  in  vain 
endeavour  to  imitate,  caused  the  caliph 
to  give  the  gold  coin  to  Giafar — who 
was  to  present  it  in  the  former's  name 
— with  more  than  usual  alacrity.  The 
beauty  with  the  alabaster  arm  took  the 
gift,  and  drew  her  hand  back  ;  but  the 
weight  of  the  coin  making  her  suspect 
it  was  of  gold,  and  a  view  of  it  con- 
firming her  suspicions,  she  streamed 
out  as  if  slie  had  been  robbed  of  a 
thousand  pieces  of  gold,  instead  of 
receiving  one ;  and  did  not  cease  ex- 
claiming till  the  grand  vizier  returned. 

"  Kind  sir,"  cried  she,  "  you  be- 
stowed on  roe  a  piece  of  gold  ;  and  as 
this  is  not  the  coin  usually  given  for 
alms,  be  so  good  as  to  inform  me  of 
the  donor's  name.'' 

"  You  are  indebted  to  my  companion 
for  this  liberality,"  answered  he. 

"  Tlien  have  the  goodness  to  acquaint 
your  companion  with  my  request,  and 
return  me  his  answer." 

The  grand  vizier  related  to  the  caliph 
the  female's  question,  and  was  com- 
manded to  tell  her  that  "  she  had  asked 
for  alms,  and  he  had  given  them  her, 
solely  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  humanity 
and  benevolence." 

"  This  assertion,"  answered  she, 
^'  suffices  to  tranquillise  my  mind. 
Tell  my  benefiictor,  noble  sir,  that  his 
sold  is  in  thankful  hands,  which  shall 
be  daily  lifted  up  to  Heaven  for  the 
prolongation  of  his  life." 

The  caliph  was  even  better  pleased 
with  the  laay's  behaviour  and  gratitude 
than  with  her  lovely  arm ;  and  the 
thought  flashed  across  his  mind  of  ele- 
vating the  beggarwoman  to  the  throne. 
He  therefore  ordered  Giafar  to  return 
immediately,  and  ask  her,  ''  Whether 
she  were  single  or  married ;  and,  in  the 
former  case,  to  offer  her  the  hand  of  her 
benefactor."  What  mendicant  would 
refuse  a  man  who  gives  gold  to  a  street- 
beggar  ?  And,  indeed,  the  lady— whose 
hand  was  almost  all  she  had  to  give — 
did  not  act  the  prude,  but  immediately 
gave  her  consent  conditionally — for 
she  did  not  forget  that  her  suitor  was 
in  affluent  circumstances — her  lover 
should  give  her  a  handsome  dowry. 

"What  a  8ingj^te^b^i^ejt)§lt"» 
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lady,  with  her  empty  fair  hand  !*^  added 
the  vizier,  on  reporting  her  answer: 
"  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  con- 
descends to  W09  ber»  and  she  doubts 
whether  he  be  able  to  give  her  a 
dowry !" 

"  You  do  not  consider,"  answered 
the  calipb, "  that  I  am  unknown  to  her. 
Her  prudence  pleases  me ;  and  I  tiiink 
it  right  to  fuJm  her  conditions.  Ask 
her,  therefore,  how  rich  I  must  be  to 
gain  her  affections." 

The  vizier  obeyed  ;  and  the  lady  re* 
plied,  '<  That  her  suitor  roust  give  her 
a  dowry  equal  to  one  year  a  revenue  of 
the  cities  Ispahan  and  Conain." 

<<  By  the  Prophet  T'  thought  Gia&r» 
shaking  his  head,  *<  thb  princess  of  die 
pwh  could  i>ot  aek  more  were  she  al* 
ready  in  possi)ssion  of  a  throne  I" 

He  followed  the  caliph,  who  had 
walked  on  a  little  before,  and  told  him, 
laughingly,  the  price  the  damsel  set  on 
her  hand. 

"The  lady,"  said  the  Commander 
of  the  Faithful,  "  might  have  contented 
lierself  with  the  revenue  of  one  city, 
and  supposes  I  will  bargain  with  her. 
How  surprised  she  will  be  when  you 
assure  her  of  tiie  contrary  I" 

Giaiar  returned  once  more  with  his 
master's  answer. 

"  The  promise,"  said  she,  "  is  very 
good ;  but  I  must  be  certain  of  it. 
Pray««then,  who  is  the  rich  man  that 
can  gi#e  the  revenues  of  two  cities  for 
a  dowry  ?" 

'  <<  Lovely  madam,  the  man  who  is 
liegotiating  for  your  fair  hand  is  gene- 
rally considervd  to  be  one  of  the  6rat 
and  richest  bridegrooms  in  Bagdad, 
His  name  is  Harun  Alraschid,  and  his 
office  is  to  command  the  faithful." 

At  this  information  the  lady  testified 
some  surprise.  '*  If  the  man  that  woa<i 
me,"  said  she,  rising  from  the  ground, 
and  modestly  hiding  her  face  in  her 
garments, ''  if  this  man  be  the  caliph  of 
Bagdad,  I  can  only  tliank  God  for  my 
good  fortune ;  and  you  may  tell  him 
that  I  am  ready  to  make  him  happy." 

The  vizier  related  this  to  the  caliph, 
portraying  to  him  the  dignity  and 
graceful  deportment  of  the  lady ;  aftd 
as  soon  as  the  illustrious  adventurer 
had  returned  to  his  palace,  be  ordered 
one  of  the  most  venerable  matrons  of 
the  seraglio,  with  a  multitude  of  slaves, 
to  the  street  where  the  unknown  beauty 
was  imploring  the  charity  of  the  passers- 
by,  to  conduct  her  to  one  of  the  royal 
baths. 


The  bath,  aided  by  the  never-failing 
means  of  a  costly  habit,  and  a  valuable 
set  of  diamonds  and  other  jewels,  had 
transformed  the  beggarwoman  to  a 
queen.  She  was  then  taken  to  one  of 
the  most  splendid  apartments  of  the 
palace,  whiok  v^  reeenred  for  her; 
and  the  calipih  being  informed  by  his 
chief  eunuch  that  his  commands  had 
been  executed,  ordered  the  grand  vixier 
to  call  the  cadi  to  write  the  reen-iage- 
oontraet.  In  the  evening  the  oaliph 
went  to  the  apartment  of  tbe  new  sul- 
tana, who  piostmted  hersdf  befote  him 
with  the  most  touching  expressiona  of 
gratitude.  The  caliph  made  her  sit 
beeide  him.  ^  My  dear,**  he  began, 
"  you  will  pardon  my  cuciesity  if  I 
wish  to  know  who  was  the  father  of 
xny  cq|8ort,  and  the  lineage  of  a  kidy 
who  demands  a  dowry  wfa«ck,  though 
her  charms  deserve  it,  presnppoees  a 
noble  descent." 

^'  Commander  of  the  Faithfol,"  an- 
swered the  fair,  with  downcast  eyes, 
^  I  am  a  grandaughter  of  Cassern- 
Apoaheroan.  A  sad  destiny  placed  lae 
in  the  situation  your  majesty  found 
me." 

<'  My  dear  piinoess,  the  cruelties  of 
your  grandfather  have  earned  for  him 
an  unblessed  name.  He  was  oalled, 
and  rightly,  the  sooui^e  of  his  sulqieota." 

'*  Therefore  avenging  &te  ooropela  his 
deseendants  to  seek  tl^ir  daily  breed  in 
the  street,  and  to  depend  on  ^  cliari^ 
of  strangers." 

'<  But,  if  report  be  true,  the  monster 
became  at  the  end  of  his  life  a  model 
of  modemtion,  justice^  and  eqntty ;  ex- 
tending his  generosity  even  to  the  beasts 
of  the  6eld  and  birds  oit\m  air." 

"  Therefore  was  Heaven  reconciled, 
and  eikvates  one  of  the  repenlaat  sin- 
ner*9  grandai^hteH  from  the  tieepett 
humiliation  to  the  highest  «Ugmty«-*« 
from  being  a  despised  mendicant,  to 
become  the  adored  consort  of  the 
greatest  nranaroh  of  this  woiM." 

This  answer  evinced  suoh  intelligence 
and  feeling,  that  it  affected  the  oaltph 
to  tears.  He  embraced  his  brtae, 
assuring  her,  with  the  tenderest  asse- 
verations, that  he  regarded  her  es  a 
present  from  tiie  Deity,  whereof  be 
could  not  be  sufficiently  proud.  But 
a  sorrowful  recolleotion  put  a  sudden 
stop  to  his  ecstasies. 

'<  Forgive  me,  my  princess,"  he  cried ; 
yforgive  the  wretch  whom  a  vow  corn- 
els to  tear  himself  away  from  an  en- 
cbantment,  wh^^fJS^V^O^e"* 
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feels  for  liie  first  time  I    O  wherefoie 

oouki  I  not  fbreaee  that  I  wMild  ruB 

this   day^   devotion    befon    sunset  I 

Without  suspectiag  what  a  trtasuie 

my  fortunate  destiny  would   lei   me 

discover  to-day«  I  swore  by  tbe  holy 

Profibet  —  a|asl   solenuily   and   irre- 

vocsibly— r-that  the  consort  (  should 

many  Ma  year  should  for  a  whole 

year  net  be  my  wifo.     It  is  dona ;  and 

fiate,  in  presenting  me  with  an  invalu- 

^le  gift,  sabjeots  me  at  the  same  time 

to  the  heaviest  of  all  pcobatiops.    But 

happy  am  I,  princess,  that  your  own 

piety»  in  acknewledging  the  holiness  of 

my  FDW,  will  unite  with  me  in  pre* 

serving  my  oath  unbroken,  and  oonse* 

quently  my  happiness  and  peace  of 

mind." 

The  charming  bride  oast  down  her 
hriiliaQt  eyes,  and  bent  her  head  to 
avoid  the  confusion  which  the  verbal 
expression  of  her  amiable  resignation 
would  have  cost  her;  and  the  caliph 
fled  from  the  too  powerfol  temptation, 
with  the  firm  resolution  of  not  seeing 
his  beloved  as  long  as  his  oath  rcn* 
derod  her  proximity  dangerous  to  him. 
During  the  year  of  this  strict  vow, 
tlie  princess  received  almost  daily 
tokens  of  her  self-exiled  lover's  tender 
remembrance.  It  expired  with  the 
next  celebmtion  of  the  festival  Hem- 
phat ;  and  the  caliph,  as  on  the  pre- 
vious oooasioo,  wandered  through  the 
streets  in  disguise,  with  Giafor,  and 
Mesrur,  his  chief  eunuch,  for  attend- 
.ants.  As  tranc)njllity  reigned  through 
the  city,  nothing  remarkable  ocourred, 
exoept  that  passing  by  a  pastrycook's 
shop,  its  singular  neatness  induced  the 
caliph  to  inspect  it  more  minutely, 
and  found  it  as  inritrng  to  the  smell 
qs  it  was  to  the  sight.  Returning  with 
this  agreeable  impression  to  tlie  palaee, 
he  sent  a  sieve  to  the  pastrycook's  to 
order  s.  bundned  of  the  small  tarts 
oalled  eatai&.  Tbe  messenger  had 
them  prepared  in  his  (iresence,  and 
broi^ht  to  the  palace  to  tiie  caliph, 
who  placed  a  piece  of  gold  in  each 
tart,  and  coverea  it  with  pi^ttachio-nuts, 
drewing  plentifully  sugar  over  these. 
He  then  sent  the  dish  to  the  Persian 
princess,  his  consort,  with  a  message 
to  this  effect,  ^  That  as  his  vow  had 
now  expired,  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful  would  visit  his  beloved  sul- 
tana in  the  evening."  The  euuuch  who 
bore  this  message  was  likewise  ordered 
to  ask  tlie  priuoess,  in  t]m  culip]/» 
name,  if  she  had  any  wishes  to  be 


gratified?  <«  Tell  the  oaliph,'*  answered 
the  amiable  grandanghter  of  Cassera, 
"  lliat  all  my  wishes  are  gratified  when 
the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  will 
honour  me  with  his  presence.^  The 
modesty  of  this  answer  enhanced  the 
caliph's  desire  of  rewarding  his  bride's 
disinterestedness  by  some  mark  of  his 
liberality  and  generosity  :  he  therefore 
request^  her,  through  Mesrur,  to  ask 
some  fiivour  of  him.  ^  The  caliph," 
answered  the  princess,  **  insists  that  I 
shall  inorease  my  obligations  towards 
him.  Well,  I  have  not  forgotten  my 
duty  to  the  poor,  with  whom  but  a 
twelvemonth  back  I  was  associated. 
I  wish  to  divide  a  thousand  pieces  of 
gold  amongst  tliem,  and  ask  tbaie  in 
my  name  of  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful ;  as  also  to  send  me  a  matron 
of  approved  fidelity,  for  tin  escort  in 
my  benevolent  wanderings  through  the 
streets  of  Bagdad."  The  caliph  lis- 
tened smilingly  to  the  request,  and 
granted  it  wil&  pleasure.  The  princess 
commenced  her  pious  pilgrimage  with 
her  attendant ;  and  only  ceased  to  give 
when  the  empty  purse  put  an  unwel- 
come stop  to  her  liberality. 

The  weather  was  uncommonly  sultry ; 
and,  on  their  return  to  the  palace,  the 
fair  pilgrim  complained  to  her  com- 
panion of  a  most  painful  thirst.  The 
latter  wanted  to  call  one  of  the  water- 
carriers,  who  was  ofifering  his  beverage 
for  sale  in  the  street.  <<  No,"  said  the 
princess ;  "  who  would  drink  out  of 
the  vessel  which  is  common  to  all 
without  eieeption  ?  My  disgust  is 
even  giealer  than  my  thirst." 

A  magnificent  palace  was  hard  by. 
The  matron  knooked  at  the  doer,  after 
liaving  reviewed  through  on  open  win* 
dow  ihe  ornaments  of  the  anteroom, 
consisting  of  a  golden  chandelier,  sus- 
pended by  a  cliain  of  the  same  metal, 
a  dmwn-up  richly  embroidered  curtain 
before  tlie  door,  on  eacti  side  of  which 
was  a  sofa  of  the  finest  marble.  A 
handsome  and  splendidly  dressed  young 
man  opened,  and  asked  of  what  service 
he  could  be  to  the  ladies? 

"  Sir,"  answered  the  matron,  "  1  beg 
you  would  give  my  daughter  here  a 
glass  of  water:  she  is  almost  foisting 
from  the  heat.  You  would  infinitely 
oblige  me,  as  well  as  her,  thereby." 

**  You  >hall  have  it  directly,  madam," 
said  the  youth,  disiippearing;  and  soon 
returned  with  a  golden  goblet  full  of 
that  refreshing  beverage,  which  he  gave 
to  the  matron,  who  handed  it  to  the 
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princess.  The  latter  turned  her  hce  to 
Uie  wall,  and  drank  without  being  seen 
by  the  youth.  Her  companion  returned 
him  the  goblet,  cordially  thanking  him 
for  her  politeness  to  her  pseudo-daugh- 
ter, ana  both  ladies  returned  to  the 
palace. 

When  the  caliph  sent  Mesrur  with 
the  dish  of  cataifs,  he  ordered  him  to 
tell  the  princess  that  he  sent  her  a 
pledge  of  friendship.  But  Mesrur, 
unconscious  of  the  value  of  the  caliph's 
present  and  of  the  hidden  coins, 
thought  he  might  shorten  his  master's 
compliment  by  informing  her  simply 
of  the  visit ;  and  the  princess,  viewmg 
the  dish  in  the  light  or  an  ordinary  gift, 
let  the  cataifs  remain  on  the  table  with- 
out taking  further  notice  of  them.  On 
her  return  from  her  charitable  walk, 
casting  her  eyes  on  the  pastry,  it  struck 
her  she  should  send  it  to  the  person 
who  had  refreshed  her  with  a  glass  of 
water,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  his 
kindness.  "  Haste,''  said  she  to  her 
companion,  "  and  take  this  dish  of 
oataifs  to  the  man  who  assuaged  my 
thirst ;  but  in  your  name.  lie  granted 
the  favour  in  a  manner  that  induces 
me  to  give  him  a  greater  token  of  gra- 
titude than  the  simple  expression  of 
thanks." 

The  matron  immediately  fulfilled  the 
princess's  wish.  "  Sir,''  said  she  to 
the  youth,  who  v^ss  sitting  on  one  of 
the  sofas,  *'  my  daughter  and  myself  are 
under  an  obligation  to  you,  and  I  beg 
your  acceptance  of  this  dish  as  a  proof 
how  much  I  esteem  your  politeness.'' 

*<  I  am  quite  asmrniea,"  answered 
he,  *'  that  you  lay  such  value  on  the 
trifling  service  I  was  to  you,  which  was 
amply  repaid  by  the  pleasure  wherewith 
I  performed  it.  But,  not  to  offend  you, 
I  accept  your  present." 

The  matron  had  scarcely  lefl  the 
house,  when  the  watchman  of  that 
Quarter  entered  to  congratulate  him  on 
the  new  year,  and  receive,  as  usual,  a 
new  year  s  gift.  "  Take  this  dish  with 
cataifs,"  said  the  youth  to  the  watch- 
man ;  who,  after  thankfully  kissing  the 
donor's  hand,  carried  it  in  an  ecstasy 
of  joy  to  his  house. 

**  Husband,"  said  his  wife,  on  seeing 
him  enter  with  the  immense  dibh, 
'*  how  do  you  come  by  this  dish  ?  I 
hope  I  have  not  the  honour  of  being 
married  to  a  thief." 

**  All  I"  said  he,  "  try  to  steal  it— if 
you  can.  You  must  be  a  witch  if  you 
do,  these  treats  are  so  carefully  guarded^ 


I  have  to  thank  the  caliph's  chief  cham- 
berlain for  this  delicious  present :  you 
know  he  is  as  generous  as  a  sultan. 
And  so  we'll  go  and  eat  them,  and 
pray  for  his  happiness." 

"  Eat  them  r'  she  eiclaimed  :  <<  a 
poor  devil  of  a  watchman,  who  hasn't 
a  farthing  in  the  wide  world,  talks  of 
eating  cataifs,  when  by  selling  them 
he'll  maintain  his  family  for  a  month 
and  more !" 

«  Wife,"  said  he,  «  do  look  at  the 
enticing  pastry.  Be  reasonable.  I 
mtat  eat  it." 

<*  It  musi  and  shall  be  sold  I"  bawled 
the  woman.  ''  Look  at  your  rags  and 
tatters,  and  at  mine :  I  won't  speak  a 
word  of  our  boy,  who  hasn't  a  shoe  to 
his  foot.  So  away  with  the  dish  without 
touching  it:  come, —  begone!  Mind, 
don't  he  overreached  in  the  bargain, 
but  get  the  utmost  value  for  it." 

That  all  men,  great  and  small,  rich 
and  poor,  are  mortal,  is  by  some  con- 
sidered to  be  the  greatest  truism.  But 
I  know  a  still  greater  one, — that  all 
men,  great  and  small,  on  thrones  or  in 
cottages,  caliphs,  viziers,  and  watch- 
men, are  subject  to  their  wives.  With 
these  edifying  thoughts,  the  goodman 
lefl  his  house  to  obey  the  mandate  of 
his  ruling  half;  who,  unlike  Eve  of 
yore,  restrained  the  greediness  of  her 
husband,  instead  of  leading  him  into 
temptation.  He  gave  Uie  dish  to  the 
town-crier,  who  found  a  purchaser  in 
a  merchant.  The  latter,  having  paid 
for  it,  left  the  maiket-place,and  carried  . 
it  home. 

On  his  way  thither,  the  merchant 
looked  at  the  dish,  and  was  horror- 
struck  at  Bnding  the  words  "  Harun 
Alraschid  "  on  the  edge.  He  returned 
in  breatliless  haste  to  the  market-place, 
and  searched  for  the  crier.  <<  Do  you 
want  to  bring  me  into  trouble  ?"  said 
he  to  him.  "  Will  not  people  say  I 
have  stolen  some  of  the  caliph's  pro- 
perty ?  Take  your  dish  back  :  it  is 
your  business  if  you  wish  to  be  hanged." 
The  crier  was  even  still  more  astounded 
at  the  discovery  than  the  merchant. 
He  ran,  or  mther  flew  to  the  palace, 
and  craved  an  audience  of  the  caliph ; 
and  when  admitted,  presented  the  dish 
to  him.  Tlie  caliph  recognised  the 
dish,  which  was  to  be  part  of  the 
supper  he  intended  taking  with  the 
princess  that  evening. 

Tliis  great  roan  h^l  tlie  foible,  from 
which  would-be  great  men  are  not 
exempt,,  of  considering   every  thing 
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dooe  or  given  by  him  as  possessing 
extraordinaiy  yalue.  His  royal  bands 
bad  had  a  share  in  the  cataifs.  He 
had  hoped  not  only  to  have  agreeably 
surprised  his  bride,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  enable  her  to  shew  a  noble 
liberality  towards  her  household,  in 
sharing  amongst  them  what  appeared 
to  be  simple  cataifs.  This  little  plan 
of  his  gallantry  was  destroyed;  and, 
what  was  worse,  his  immediate  present 
contemned,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
pliment be  had  enjoined  the  eunuch 
to  deliver.  This  conduct  of  the  prin- 
cess exasperated  him.  "  Speak  r  he 
excbimed,  in  a  voice  like  thunder,  to 
the  crier;  <<  from  whom  didst  thou  re- 
ceive this  dish  V*  The  crier  named 
the  watchman;  and  he  immediately  or- 
dered the  latter  to  be  brought  before 
him,  bound  hand  and  foot.  The  com- 
mand was  executed  with  all  possible 
severity ;  and  the  poor  watchman,  see- 
ing himself  in  danger  of  losing  his 
head  for  a  dish  of  cataifs,  which  he  had 
not  even  tasted,  gave  utterance  to  a 
monologue  against  the  fair  sex  in  ge- 
neral, whereby  he  committed  a  greater 
sin  than  if  he  had  stolen  the  plate  of  a 
hundred  caliphs. 

^  What  is  the  name  of  man's  enemy  ?*' 
he  mattered.  "  It  is  not  Satan,  not 
Beelnbub — it  is  vxman!  The  fint 
man  sinned,  was  expelled  from  Para^ 
disc,  and  subjected  to  death,  on  ac- 
count of  a  woman;  and  God  knows 
what  will  become  of  the  lastf  poor 
fellow !  Cursed  sex !  Even  the  ap- 
parent good  thou  dost  to  man  is  pro- 
ductive of  evil.  Tbe  spitfire,  for  ex- 
ample, tluit  has  been  day  after  day 
hissing  at  me  for  these  ten  years,  pre- 
tended to  act  the  good  housewife;  and 
this  laudable  object  has  brought  me  to 
the  eallows.  I  receive  a  present  of 
cataira,  and  go  home  in  ecstasies  at  the 
princely  repast  that  awaited  me.  But 
stop  I  if  gluttons  like  myself  want  to 
eat  cataifs,  they  must  not  let  their 
wives  know  it.  My  other  half  shewed 
me  I  was  mad — that  I  had  lost  my 
senses  to  think  of  eating  a  delicacy 
which  might  be  turned  to  belter  ac- 
count. Poor  woman  I  she  wanted 
half-a-dozen  veils,  as  many  petticoats, 
as  also  necklaces,  earrings,  and  God 
knows  what  frippery ;  our  boy  was  in 
need  of  a  cap ;  and  I  ought  to  buy  a 
new  pair  of  pantaloons  for  myself.  In 
short,  I  was  obliged  to  sell  the  dish 
that  I  may  be  hai^ped  for  it :  and  it's 
lucky  for  roe  she  isn't  here  to  advise 


me  how  to  get  out  of  this  scrape ;  for 
Tm  certain  her  counsel  would  only 
save  me  from  the  gallows — to  be  tied 
to  the  stake.'' 

These  edifying  lucubrations  of  the 
watchman  were  unfortunately  disturbed 
by  the  enraged  caliph.  <<  Reptile  V 
exclaimed  the  monarch,  ''  how  comest 
thou  by  this  dish  of  cataifs?  If  your 
cursed  tongue  don't  tell  the  whole  truth, 
well  see  what  effect  hot  pincers  will 
have." 

The  <'  cursed  tongue  "  was  paralysed 
at  this  terrific  address,  and  refused  for 
a  while  its  oflice  to  the  poor  sinner  tlrat 
owned  it.  However,  he  at  last  ma- 
naged to  stutter  forth  Uiis  answer : — 

"  Mercy,  mercy !  greatest,  most  ter- 
rible, but  also  justest  of  all  sovereigns ! 
Let  not  a  poor  watchman  like  me  lose 
his  head  for  receiving  a  present  of  ca- 
taifs, which  his  wicked  wife — or,  briefly, 
his  wife — would  not  let  him  eat.  It 
was  given  me  by  your  majesty's  first 
chamberlain,  Yemuleddin." 

Yemaleddinl — what  a  name  for  the 
caliph's  ear !  He,  one  of  his  first  sub- 
jects, to  whose  fidelity  he  would  have 
intrusted  his  throne,  nay,  his  life — he 
should  be  the  traitor !  *<  Drag  the 
scoundrel  here  1"  said  he ;  **  drag  him 
here,  bareheaded,  fettered,  and  with  his 
turban  round  his  neck !  Rase  his  house 
to  the  ground  that  one  stone  rest  not  on 
another,  and  let  all  his  property  be 
confiscated !" 

In  a  few  minutes  the  house  of  the 
unfortunate  Yemaleddin  was  surround- 
ed by  guards.  A  score  of  fists  knocked 
at  his  door  at  once;  and  when  the 
astonished  owner  opened,  he  was  told 
by  the  officer  that  he  and  his  house 
were  given  over  to  destruction,  without, 
however,  informing  him  of  the  cause. 
The  faithful  servant  of  his  monarch 
courageously  resolved  to  resign  him- 
self to  his  undeserved  fate,  as  his  con- 
science exonerated  him  from  crime. 
"  I  submit,"  said  he,  "  to  the  decrees 
of  God,  and  of  his  vicar,  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful." 

The  ofiicer  took  his  turban  and 
bound  it  round  his  neck.  **  Is  this 
also  commanded  by  my  sultan?"  asked 
Yemaleddin. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  replied  the  other, 
'*  that  this  severity  is  enjoined  me. 
The  caliph's  orders  are  to  confiscate 
your  property,  demolish  your  house, 
and  conauct  you  before  him  bare- 
headed and  in  fetters^  But  I  know 
how  to  reconcile  the  duties  of  humanity 
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with  obedieiKe  to  my  monardi.  Alas  I 
littst  I  be  the  inslniinent  of  eril  to  a 
man  who  did  nrnight  but  good  ?'* 

«  Oh  !''  exclaimed  Ymnaleddin, 
<<  kitid  sir,  let  my  bloottitnf  sister, 
let  ray  aged^  decreptd  mother,  khare 
your  liberality.  Destroy  not  this  house 
without  leaving  a  comer  that  may  serve 
diem  for  a  temporary  shelter." 

Yemaleddin  was  brouglit  before  the 
throne,  and  said»  )>ro8biiting  himself, 
*'  God  preserve  the  vicegerent  of  his 
wishes  upon  earth!  Justest  of  mo- 
narchs,  before  whom  only  ,the  guilty 
ought  to  tremble^ iivbat  has cansedyour 
majesty's  displeasure  against  the  most 
abject  of  your  slaves,  threatening  to 
destroy  him  like  the  lightning  of  the 
storm?" 

<<  Knowest  thou  this  dish  ?  from 
whom  didst  thou  receive  it  ?  and  how 
couldst  thou  so  far  forget  my  dignity 
as  to  give  it  to  that  lowest  of  ray 
slaves?'' 

"  O  my  exalted  prince  T*  said  Yem- 
aleddu),  "  I  will  relate,  with  your  gra- 
cious permission,  the  whole  truth.  I 
heard  a  knock  at  my  door,  opened, 
and  found  an  aged  matron,  with  an- 
other lady.     *  Friend,*  said  the  (brmer, 

*  my  daughter  here  is  dying  of  thirst ; 
Imve  the  kindness  to  give  her  a  draught 
of  water:  she  sickens  at  the  sight  of 
the  water-carriers.'  I  ftHed  a  goblet, 
and  gave  it  to  the  matron ;  her  daugh- 
ter drank,  and  both  went  immediately 
away.  Not  long  aikr,  sitting  as  before 
on  one  of  the  two  sofks  at  the  entrance 
of  my  house,  the  matron  came  and 
brouglit  the  dish  of  cataift  I  see  here. 

*  Sir,*  said  she,  '  the  lady  whom  you 
obliged  with  the  refreshing  draught  of 
water  requests  your  acceptance  of  this 
as  a  token  of  her  gratitude.'  With 
these  words  she  placed  the  dish  on  the 
sofk  opposite  to  the  one  whetvon  I  was 
silting.  Soon  after  came  this  watch- 
man to  complin^ent  me  on  the  new 
)rear ;  and  I  gave  him  in  return  this 
dish,  which  I  had  not  touched.  Thl», 
my  gracious  liege,  is  the  whole  matter; 
and  punish  me  as  severely  as  you  please 
if  theiiB  be  any  untruth  in  what  I  have 
Slated." 

Yemaleddin's  tale  had  aroused  many 
unpleasant  ideas  in  the  caliph's  mind. 
"  A  woman,"  thought  he,  "  to  present 
a  strange  man  with  a  gift  she  received 
from  me,  and  which  I  besides  had  or- 
namented with  my  own  hands.  Indeed, 
this  liberal  damsel  ought  to  have  asked 
for  two  kihgdoms^  instead  of  two  pro- 


vinee%  for  a  dowry.  Moreover,  the 
gift  is  m  token  of  love,  a  pledge  of 
ftiendship ;  and  were  it  not  for  he^ 
dS4f«st»  she  #ottld  as  Hef  have  giveii 
it  to  the  water-carrier.  This  is,  theio- 
fore^  the  value  of  thy  presents)  Hanm 
AlraSehtd^  Commandier  of  the  Faithfol, 
in  the  eyes  of  Cassem's  proud  grand- 
daughter 1  And  is  this  all  ?— no  doubt 
I  will  find,  on  further  inqnity,  that  the 
lady  has  forgotten  herself  still  more." 
After  diis  dumb  soliloquy  he  turned 
to  his  first  chamberlain,  wlio  but  too 
truly  guessed  that  his  master's  wradi 
was  rekindlihg  with  increased  fory. 
«  Wretch  l"  said  he,  "  without  doubt 
thou  sawest  the  face  of  the  woman 
you  gave  to  drink  ?" 

Withoiit  knowing  what  he  said,  the 
astounded  Yemaleddin  answered  af- 
firmatively ;  and  this  false  though  in- 
voluntary confession  redoubled  the 
caliph's  rage,  jealousy  now  assocmting 
itself  with  it.  He  ordered  the  fiiir 
Persian  to  be  brought  before  him,  to 
behead  her  and  the  chamberlain. 
<<  Outcast  woman !"  said  the  caiiph, 
when  his  intended  bride  appeared, 
"  must  charity  be  your  sacred  pretence 
to  perambulate  the  streets,  and  shew 
yioong  men  like  this  wietch  here  your 
fece  ?" 

The  princess  cast  a  look  on  Yemaled- 
din  :  "  Didst  thou,"  asked  she,  "  ever 
see  my  face  ?  and  who  ts  the  sluimeless 
author  of  a  falsehood  that  may  costtis 
our  lives  ?" 

**  Pardon  me^  noble  princess/'  an- 
swered he ;  "  I  am  the  wretch  whose 
lips  uttered  the  falsehood  of  which  his 
mind  was  unconscious.  The  stars,  who 
apparently  are  our  e:neroies,  are  the 
cause  of  my  saying  a  false  ^  Yes  *  instead 
of «  true  *  No,'  and  to  change  my  justi- 
fication to  an  accusation,  which  my  con- 
science compels  me  to  recant.'* 

The  accused  recanted  his  confession, 
but  not  the  judge  his  ounishmcnt  The 
hangman  was  orderea  to  execute  his 
ofSce,  and  proceeded  to  bandage  the 
eyes  of  his  two  victims. 

«  Commander  of  the  Faithfol,"  said 
he,  "  sliall  I  strike  the  fetal  bfow  ?" 

"  Strike !"  inswered  the  caliph ;  and 
the  man  went  twice  round  the  con- 
demned pair,  asking  each  time  the 
mme  question,  and  each  time  receiving 
the  same  answer.  At  the  third  time 
he  thus  addressed  Yemaleddin  : 

**  Hast  thou  any  thing  more  to  ask 
of  the  caliph  ?-^ffieak  ere  death  close 
thy  lips  for  «ver.  Thy  last  moment  has 
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arrifedy  and  the  inia4>flt  hobe  <»f  life  is 

'*  RenMv«  the  bandage  from  my 
ejneS)"  said  the  uoliappy  man,  *^  that  I 
aoagr  •oce  more  beMd  my  raUlions 
aadfriendft.*' 

B«t  what  a  moiMnR^l  s^ht  awaited 
him  I  Fear  «f  Ihe  caliph^s  displeafore 
had  banished  comaltBg  sympaihy  ftiem 
every  k/ee,  and  n^  a  Craoe  of  huiaan 
afieoCton  was  ohsenrad,  whioh  is  shewn 
even  when  the  guilty  safier.  A  dealh- 
Uhe  silenca  reigoed  in  the  aucaerous 
acBorol^y.  The  cottdemned  nan  took 
advantage  of  it,  and  said,  '<  I  wish  to 
speak  to  the  Commander  of  liie  Faith- 
M."  He  was  aUowed  «>  a|iproaoh  the 
oaKph.  ^  Most  nighty  prince^"  he 
began,  **  who  lewardest  and  punishest 
as  thou  deeaMst  Ik,  wouldst  thou  see 
wonders,  great  as  ihy  power,  and  of 
mere  vaiue  to  thee  than  ihy  orown, 
defer  thy  revenge,  and  give  me  a 
moan's  Teapile.  The  last  three  days 
of  it  will  convince  thee  that  I  am  now 
speak«Qg  the  truth ;  and  then  thy  fevoar 
will  gkidly  assore  me  my  life/' 

The  pcophetic  tone  of  this  apeeeh 
surprised  the  ciciUph ;  and  as  he  was 
the  anost  in^iaisitive  monardi  in  the 
world,  how  coald  he  vefmtn  from  post- 
poning the  gratification  of  the  weaker 
patsioa  to  ^at  of  the  stronger  ?  His 
revenge  was  always  certain  Sf  the  pro- 
phecy failed.  The  Moody  scene  was. 
thfenefofe  de^ieiTedy  aad  Yemaleddin 
and  Cassera's  grandanghter  put  into 
separate  dtingctons. 

Years  hasrten,  months  pass  away; 
hot  what  oqaaU  the  fkght  of  days? 
Three  were  remaming  ^  fhe  month, 
wh^eof  the  caliph,  lormonted  by  o»- 
riesity,  had  tjouted  every  second.  The 
time  which)  aecordiag  to  Yemmleddin's 
pred  lotion,  was  4o  be  produotive  of  aslo- 
oishing  etentsv  had  arrived,  and  siill 
every  thing  loUowed  its  nsoal  roatine. 
*'  It  seenn^"  said  the  caliph  lo  himscilf, 
**  that  theae  Winders  are  not  to  be 
found  in  my  pKlaee ;  I  mast  therefore 
seek  fhem^  and^  moreover,  without  an 
escort.*' 

However  eeeeotric  ihe  intention  of 
the  caliph  was  €a  pemtnbalate  the 
streets  of  his  immense  capital  una^ 
tended,  the  garments  which  he  chose 
to  conceal  his  slatioB  were  still  more 
sinf^lar.  They  consisted  of  a  short 
coat  of  the  worst  doth,  p»rtialUy  cover- 
ed by  a  cape  of  buffiikhskin*- which 
hist  was  kept  fimt  by  a  broad  leathern 
belt— -of  ibe  coarsest  kind  of  turban, 


and  of  boots  which  seemed  to  have 
been  made  of  horn,  and  not  of  Wathar. 
He  had  a  huge  labre  with  a  wooden 
hilt ;  and  from  his  belt  hung  a  purse 
with  gold.  In  spite  of  his  dress,  his 
pnrposely  disordered  beard,  his  ua- 
comhed  hair,  and  (awnv-paiated  /ace, 
which  made  him  resemble  a  runaway 
Arab  ^m  tl>e  desert,  he  carried  in  his 
hand  tJie  weapons  of  love. 

He  had  hardly  arrived  at  the  second 
street,  when  he  saw  a  man  comii^  out 
of  a  khan,  or  public  square,  excknia- 
ing,  «  By  the  Prophet,  <Ai«  is  the 
greatest  wonder  under  the  sun  V* 

Theicaliph  drew  near  to  the  speaker : 
''  What,  friend,''  asked  he,  <<  U  that 
great  wonder tliou speakett of?' 

<'  An  old  woman, '  replied  the  other, 
'^  reads  the  whde  morning  the  Koran 
in  that  mosque,  and  so  £ietttly,  and 
with  such  an  accent,  as  if  Mahomed 
himself  had  lent  her  his  mouth.  But 
she  reads,  and  none  offers  to  ossist  her, 
though  slie  and  her  rags  demand  the 
succours  of  charity*  And  where  is  this 
hard-heartedness  practised  ?  —  in  a 
country  all  whose  inhabitants  2ffe  true 
believers  I  Therefore,  again  I  say  this 
is  the  greatest  wonder  under  the  sun.*^ 

The  caliph  went  to  the  khan,  and  saw 
the  old  woman  (who  was  jast  at  the 
last  diapter  of  ihe  Koran,  and  whose 
pronunciation  was  really  deserving  of 
the  above  panejgyric)  sitting  on  a  stone 
bench.  He  joined  the  crowd  of  au^ 
ditors  around  her,  aU  of  whom  listened 
to  Iter  with  the  greatest  attention, 
without  any  one  ofl^ng  to  give  her 
a  triHe. 

Having  Aaished  her  reading,  the 
matron  rose,  shut  the  book,  and  de- 
parted. The  caliph  followed  her;  hot 
on  account  of  the  crowd  slie  entered  a 
merohanfs  warehouse  before  he  could 
overtake  her.  He  burned  with  impa- 
tience to  get  acquainted  with  tlie  wo- 
man, and  especially  to  learn  her  busi- 
ness in  the  warehouse,  as  her  appearance 
betokened  that  no  article  was  che«p 
enough  to  find  a  pui^aser  in  her.  He 
approached  her  as  near  as  he  could 
vMthout  being  observed,  and  distinctly 
overheard  her  conversation  with  the 
master  of  the  house. 

'*  My  pmtty  youtli,"  said  she,  **  yon 
want  a  pretty  wife.  Do  you  wish  to 
many  one  who  is  more  than  beautiful  ?" 

<'  A  wise  woman  like  you,"  answered 
the  merchant,  <*  can  answer  that  ques- 
tion herself." 

"  I  am  a  good  judge,  then,"  said  she  i 
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**  I  thought  I  read  in  your  eyes  you 
would  make  a  better  use  of  her  than  to 
inspect  your  accounts.  Quick !  follow 
roe.  You  shall  not  repent  getting  mad 
for  her.  I  must  tell  you  that  Nature 
has  created  a  wonder,  which  she  called 
a  girl ;  and  to  this  and  to  no  other  girl 
I  will  conduct  you." 

"  O  thouholy  Koran-reader !"  thought 
the  caliph :  "  Heaven  preserve  every 
honest  Mussulman  from  an  old  woman 
that  prays,  unless  he  seek  a  go-between ! 
Shameful !  scandalous !  Unhappy  fa- 
thei^,  for  whose  sons  this  woman  goes 
a-fishing  I  Thank  God  I  have  still  in 
my  purse  the  rich  alms  I  intended  giv- 
ing to  this  smooth-tongued,  hypocritical 
hag !  But  I  roust  see  what  the  witch 
wants  with  this  simpleton  of  a  merchant. 
Moreover,  she  spoke  of  a  wonder — of  a 
wonderful  wonder ;  and  are  not  won- 
ders what  I  am  to  expect  to-day  V* 

During  this  monologue  he  followed 
the  two  wanderers  until  they  stopped 
before  an  isolated  house,  the  door  of 
which  the  matron  quickly  opened ;  and 
having  seen  the  merchant  safe  indoors, 
shut  it  as  quickly  again.  Now,  if  in- 
quisitive folks  have  the  door  shut  in 
their  faces,  their  onlv  chance  of  obtain- 
ing a  view  is  through  the  keyhole,  par- 
ticularly if  it  be  on  the  enlarged  scale 
of  that  which  allowed  the  calipli  to 
make  his  observations.  At  first  he  saw 
the  roerchant  alone  in  the  room.-  Soon 
a(\er  the  door  of  an  inner  room  was 
opened,  and.  Heavens !  what  celestial 
beauty  did  the  happy  peeper  spy 
through  his  keyhole  I  The  ola  woman 
came  out,  conducting  a  hundred  houris 
and  a  thousand  graces  in  the  shape  of 
a  young  maiden  of  sixteen.  Tlie  poplar 
was  no  longer  slender,  companng  its 
growth  to  that  of  its  animated  rival. 
Her  eyes!  one  would  swear  she  had 
stolen  the  brightest  couple  of  stars  from 
the  celestial  vault.  And  weal  and  wo 
to  those  who  encountered  their  bright- 
ness! Consciousness  and  life  were 
utterly  lost ;  but  how  sweet  would  be 
the  death !  Her  mouth  was  as  endiant- 
ing  as  her  eyes ;  and  her  coral  lips  in- 
vited a  thousand  kisses.  Her  teeth 
would  have  not  less  adorned  a  queen's 
neck  instead  of  pearls,  than  they  did 
the  roouth  in  which  they  were  placed. 
She  spoke  a  few  words,  which  the  fap- 
famed  honey  of  Palestine  could  not 
exceed  in  sweetness.  At  every  inhala- 
tion she  raised  a  bosom  which  would 
make  the  whitest  lily  appear  dark  and 
the  smoothest  body  rugged.  Her  breath 


changed  the  surrounding  atmosphere  to 
a  spice  island.  No  poet,  though  thriee 
nine  muses  had  answered  to  his  call, 
was  so  bold  as  to  sing  her  charms. 
Nature,  in  a  word,  after  the  labour  of 
centuries,  had  at  last  produced  her 
masterpiece,  and  could  now  repose  un- 
der her  laurels,  or  create  something 
different  from  woman.  But  will  it  be 
credited  that  this  beauty,  whose  attrac- 
tions were  heightened  by  the  expression 
of  benevolence  and  modesty  on  her 
countenance,  was  nearly  as  ill  clothed 
as  Truth,  and,  unfortunately,  from  po- 
verty? 

Tliis  divinity  had  no  sooner  seen  the 
stranger,  than  the  most  beautiful  blushes 
of  modesty  overspread  her  face.  "  Mo- 
ther," said  she,  retreating  to  the  inner 
apartment,  "  it  is  not  right  to  expose 
me  to  the  view  of  a  man.  You  know 
our  religion  forbids  our  sex  being  seen 
by  men." 

"  Never  mind,  roy  dear,"  said  the 
roother ;  '<  it  is  too  much  asked  for  a 
young  man  to  roarry  without  seeing  his 
bride.  And  what  roisfortune  can  hap- 
pen if  we  roake  an  exception  in  this 
case  ?  If  the  parties  marry,  it  is  all 
right ;  if  not,  it  is  all  over  with  the  first 
view,  and  the  whole  occurrence  is  for- 
gotten." 

When  the  fair  had  retired,  there 
being  now  more  to  hear  than  to  see, 
the  caliph  applied  his  ear  to  the  key- 
hole ;  and  on  hearing  this  dialogue  be- 
tween the  mother  and  daughter,  he 
satisfied  himself  that  the  former  was  a 
match-maker  in  the  better  signification  of 
that  word,  and  restored  her  in  his  mind 
to  all  her  former  honours.  "  Poor  wo- 
man," thought  he,  **  the  handsomest 
girl  on  the  globe  is  her  daughter,  and 
her  whole  treasure.  But  who  will  pur- 
chase the  jewel  if  it  be  concealed  m>m 
all  who  have  eyes  and  a  beard  ?  A 
woman  may  be  very  good,  very  reli- 
gious, read  her  Koran  night  and  day, 
and  notwithstanding  endeavour  to  pro- 
vide for  her  daughter." 

In  the  meantime  the  old  lady  pro- 
ceeded with  great  activity  in  her  nego- 
tiation with  the  young  merchant. 
"  Well,  sir,"  said  she,  "  1m>w  fare  your 
heart  and  senses  ?  Have  you  not  lost 
both?  or  am  I  story-teller?  Did  I 
shew  a  common  red-and-white  cheeked 
damsel,  or  the  wonder  of  Nature  that  I 
promised  you  ?  Tell  mo,  how  does  the 
girl  please  you  ?" 

**  She  does  not  please  roe,"  answered 
the  merchant,  "  sne  enchants  me ;  and 
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so  must  every  eye  be,  even  a  tiger's. 
Oh !  who  would  not  forego  Paradise, 
to  enjoy  in  her  arais  a  threefold  beati- 
tude ?  But  what  price  do  you  affix  to 
this  happiness,  my  good  mother  ?  What 
do  you  ask  for  the  marriage-contract 
and  dowry  r 

'*  I  will  ask  very  reasonably,*'  said 
she.  *'  Give  me  for  both  eight  thousand 
sequins,  and  you  will  have  for  your 
wire  beauty,  virtue,  and  prudence  per- 
sonified. A  bridegroom  less  pleasing 
than  you  must  pay  me  treble.'^ 

"  Eighty  times  eight  thousand  se- 
quins," answered  the  merchant,  '*  is 
not  too  high  a  price  for  this  wife — a 
wife  par  excellence  !  How  gladly,  then, 
would  I  pay  the  eight  thousand  you  ask 
if  I  but  had  them  1  My  whole  property 
is  worth  only  four  thousand  ;  and,  you 
know,  it  is  not  exactly  raerchantlike  to 
give  half  of  it  for  a  wife." 

^  You  are  indeed  a  prudent  man, 
and  a  capital  arithmetician,  as  sure  as 
I  was  once  young  and  pretty.  Two 
thousand  sequins  are  your  terms  ? 
Tmly,  Nature  has  nothing  else  to  do 
than  to  create  a  wonder  like  my  daugh- 
ter, that  a  Bagdad  shopman  may  have 
her  for  a  trifle !  But  you  merchants  are 
well  known.  Nobody  is  poorer  than 
you  when  it  comes  to  paying.  There- 
fore, sir,  the  eight  thousand  sequins  in 
full,  or  not  a  hair  of  my  daughter;  and 
if  the  price  is  too  high,  go  back  to  your 
warehouse  and  feast  your  eyes  on  your 
barrels  of  train-oil  and  stinkmg  herrings 
instead  of  this  bird  of  Paradise." 

^'  Better  to  despair  in  love  than  to 
die  of  hunger,"  answered  the  merchant, 
and  left  the  house ;  consoling  himself 
for  thb  disappointment  with  the  pro- 
spect of  better  success  in  trade. 

"  How  could  I  imagine,"  said  the 
matron,  when  the  merchant  had  made 
his  bow  and  departed, — ''  how  could  I 
imagine  that  a  niggard  of  a  merchant 
could  have  a  heart  and  eyes  like  other 
people  ?  Verily,  it  is  honour  enough 
for  my  daughter's  charms  that  this 
brute,  who  only  looks  like  a  man, 
don't  mind  giving  two  thousand  se- 
quins for  acquiring  her !" 

The  first  suitor  was  quickly  followed 
by  a  second,  a  real  antipodes  to  the 
former,  namely,  the  caliph.  There 
were  no  obstacles  to  his  entering  on  a 
new  engagement,  as  the  Persian  prin- 
cess, berides  her  inferior  beauty,  was 
not  yet  his  wife;  and,  moreover,  her 
head  was  not  very  safe  if  Yemaleddin's 
prediction  remained  unfulfilled.  With- 


out hesitating  he  knocked  at  the  door ; 
and  this  being  opened  by  the  old  wo- 
man, he  entered  ine  house. 

"  What  is  your  pleasure,  sir?"  asked 
she,  looking  not  very  encouragingly  at 
the  suspicious  appearance  of  the 
straneer. 

^'  I  come,"  answered  the  caliph, 
"  in  the  name  of  the  young  merchant 
to  whom  you  offered  your  daughter  for 
a  wife.  Being  neither  a  wizaA  nor  a 
highwayman,  he  is  not  able  to  procure 
the  eight  thousand  sequins  you  ask  for 
a  dowry,  and  he  thererore  bade  me  tell 
you  you  need  not  reckon  on  him." 

''Who  told  him,"  said  she,  in  a 
passion, ''  that  I  reckon  any  longer  on 
him  ?  He  is  either  a  miser  or  a  beggar, 
and  may  go  to  bed  with  the  devil's 
grandmother  sooner  than  with  my 
daughter  1" 

"  You  are  right,"  answered  be ;  "  it 
is  most  insolent  of  him  to  raise  his  eyes 
to  a  giri  like  your  daughter.  I  am  the 
man  for  her  husband,  my  good  woman. 
I  will  not  only  pay  you  the  eight  thou- 
sand sequins,  but  also  another  sum  to 
what  amount  you  please,  for  fumi^ing 
a  house  and  other  mcidental  expenses. ' 

The  old  dame  viewed  the  new  suitor, 
with  his  buflalo-jacket,  half-boots,  and 
murderous  weapons,  from  top  to  toe. 
''  Sir  Highwayman,"  she  replied,  '<  for 
your  apparel  justifies  my  bestowing 
that  title  on  you,  do  you  perchance 
hope  to  plunder  the  next  Mecca  care- 
van,  that  you  speak  of  sequins  like 
dates  ?  You  want  to  give  me  money 
for  clothing,  and  all  ywt  have  on  is  not 
worth  a  tenth  part  of  a  sequin !  A  ca- 
pital lover,  inaeed !  A  brother  in  arms 
of  all  those  who  make  free  with  other 
people's  property.  Be  so  kind  as  to 
deliver  my  honest  house  from  your 
dishonest  presence,  or  I  will  scream 
for  help  that  the  whole  city  shall  hear 
me. 

"  Foolish  woman,  of  what  conse- 
quence is  it  to  you  that  I  am  a  high- 
wayman ?  Have  you  never  heard  that 
it  is  the  same  how  one  gets  money,  so 
long  as  one  has  it  ?  £nough  ;  I  pro- 
mise to  pay  you  the  eight  thousand 
sequins  aown,  and  give  you  in  the 
bargain  a  present  which  would  not  be 
rejected  if  even  the  caliph  gave  it-*-  for 
instance,  all  your  furniture,  your ^" 

"  Will  you  still  stay  here,  sneering  at 
me  ?"  interrupted  the  enraged  matron. 
''  But,  thanks  be  to  Alkih  I  there  are  in 
Bagdad  justice,  a  oidi,  and  a  gallows, 
where  you  may  swing  before  nightfall^ 
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if  you  loll  me  mk  uatruth.  For  know 
I  won't  be  trifled  with  io  mch  m  serious 
afiair  as  inarrittge,  and  tlieivfbre  take 
you  at  yoar  word." 

'<  Thaf  s  exactly  what  I  wiab/'  an- 
swered the  oalifyh.  *^  Yoa  shall  see  that 
I  will  do  every  thing  I  proniisedi  and 
even  more.  I  will  marry  yanrdaughtery 
pay  har  dowry>  and  will  ngn  my  pro- 
mise directly,  if  yon  wish  it." 

l^hit  aasurance  induced  the  old  lady 
to  introduce  her  new  visitor  into  the 
apartment.  **  Now,  my  good  mother, 
you  have  only  to  go  to  the  nearest  dKii, 
to  see  that  1  may  be  depended  upon. 
Tell  him  to  come  immediately,  and 
that  a  person  named  II  Bomibeani 
wishes  to  sp^k  to  him^  Perhap  yon 
are  afraid  to  leave  me  alone  in  yovr 
house  ?  I  assure  yon^  by  my  honesty, 
your  fears  are  vain.  Howevet^  lock  up 
your  daughter  as  secnrely  as  you  please, 
and  use  every  other  x^tntion  you  may 
deem  necessary.'' 

"  Fetch  the  cadi !  Are  you  mad  ? 
Do  you  think  that  a  highwayman's  or- 
der wouM  fMdce  him  only  rise  fom  his 
seat  ?  Who  are  you,  then  ?  It  secMns 
von  are  not  in  want  of  money,  for  you 
have  your  mouth  constantly  iuU  of 
sequins.  Still  irorse  if  you  are  rioh. 
It  is  then  m»re  certatin  you  are  a 
bandft;  and  the  cadi  will  HMen  the 
lees  to  wiiat  i  say.'' 

The  caliph  smiled^ and  vaid :  ^  Hear 
reason  at  least,  mygood  mother^  and 
delay  no  ioncer.  <kily  tell  the  cadi 
tnrcnmslanttaUy  what  I  have  commis- 
sioned yon  to  do,  and  not  to  forget 
pen,  ink,  and  paper." 

The  old  woman  at  fa»t  resolved  to 
go.  <*  If  the  cadi,"  thooghtshe^^' conies 
at  this  man*s  command,  then  is  my  fu- 
ture son^ii4aw  the  prince  of  rogues, 
who  terriftes  those  that  ought  to  hang 
hiHi.  If  not,  he  must  assist  me  in 
getting  rid  of  this  robber." 

Thus  soliloquising,  she  entered  the 
cadi's  lionse.  But,  on  entering  tt,  she 
lost  the  requisite  courage  to  appear 
before  the  terrible  judge.  For  a  long 
time  she  stood  irtesolvtely  mt  the  en- 
trance of  the  room  where  he  was,  with 
several  of  the  grandees  of  the  city,  and 
viewed  her  rag^s  to  become  more  ti- 
morous. *'This  man,"  thought  she, 
'<  is  too  high,  stnd  I  am  too  low.  But 
if  I  don't  go,  who  wHl  plead  my  re- 
quest? iiow  shall  I  know  who  the 
man  is  thatwiahes  to  be  my  soft>-in^w  ? 
And  if  he  be  what  I  suspect,  how  shsAl 
Igetridofbim?  Therefore, xxniniger 


in  consequence  of  this  bold  resolu- 
tion she  opened  the  door  a  little,  peeped 
in,  withdrew  her  head,  and  repeated 
this  pantomime  five  or  six  times.  The 
oadi  at  last  observing  the  hesKl  that 
afpeared,  vanished,  and  Wat  seen  ^;ain, 
ordered  one  of  his  officers  to  ask  what 
ikte  penoM  wanted  who  presented  her 
suit  tn  such  a  strange  mnner  ?  The 
tjfficer  retuvned  with  the  head  and  its 
appurtenanoes ;  and  the  cadi  ac^ced  the 
old  woman  what  she  wanted  ? 

''  Sir,  there  is  in  my  house  a  man 
who  conunands  you  ta  go  to  him  im- 
mediatdy." 

'*  C4mmtatd  me  I"  cried  the  tjadi,  in 
a  thundering  tone ;  ^'and  through  you, 
old  hag?  It  it  I  that  command,  and 
you  shall  hear  directly  what  1  Seize  the 
lunatic,  fetter  her,  and  take  her  to  the 
madhouse,  to  the  rest  -of  her  fraternity  l" 

*^  Mercy  1"  exclaimed  ikte  aoatron, 
"  flserey  I  I  am  an  oW,  betrayed  wo- 
man^ Curse  the  rog«e  for  persuading 
me  to  come  here !  Do  hear  me,  wor- 
shiefal  sir  I  There  is  in  my  house  an 
aroh«>rogne ;  a  thief  who  steals  with  ibur 
hands,  though  he  'has  only  two.  This 
fellow  made  roe  venture  on  this  bold 
step,  which  I  foresaw  would  tmti  out 
iil>  But  I  a  poor  and  defenceless  old 
woman,  whilst  he  plays  the  master  in 
my  home,  and  insists  on  marrying  my 
dctughter.  He  even  wanted  to  persuade 
me  you  know  htm ;  and  said  I  had 
only  need  tell  you  his  name  was 
II  Bondocaai." 

II  Bondocani !  The  caliph  was  ac- 
customed (o  give  hiros^f  a  iibulous 
name,  that  in  his  wanderings  through 
Bagdad  he  aaight  make  himself  known 
to  his  viziers  and  other  great  oiSoeiS, 
who  were  bound  to  keep  it  a  secret, 
n  Bondocani  was  the  name  sll  this 
time.  Scarcely,  therefore^  had  the  cadi 
heard  it,  when  be  started  up,  exokitm- 
mg,  "  Bring  me  my  official  habiliments, 
and  treat  this  lady  honourably.  I  re- 
voke my  order.  My  dear  madam," 
^MMitinued  he,  in  the  snost  gentle  tone 
possible,  "  have  I  understood  you 
rightly  ?  The  nmn  who  sonde  foY  me 
is  called " 

'<  For  Heaven's  sake,  your  worship, 
must  I  repeat  the  baleful  name?  It 
always  brings  the  Tack  or  the  gallows 
to  my  aMsd ;  for  this  man— this  II  Bon- 
docani, is  surely  the  oaf>tain  of  a  hand 
of  robbers." 

The  cadi,  no  longer  doubting  4t  vras 
the  caliph,  threw  his  Isragi,  or  robe  of 
office,  over  his  shoulders,  and  said  to 
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ibe  MibiaMwii^ess :  <<  Madam,  I  h^ 
ywtt « thousand  pahhNit  for  the  irMmf 
tttsuB^eistandmg  tfiat  made  mt  treat 
you  rather  diste^^cctfaHy  befoHB  I  had 
tba  honour  of  knowing  tou  moi%  inli«- 
maiely;' 

These  fttfesient  were  surprised  1o  see 
the  cadi  so  changed  because  a  ihan 
called  Mrtself  II  Boadoctoi. 

**  Why  in  sudi  a  hurry ,  sir  ?*' 

''  I  have  pressing  business^  but  don*t 
ask  farther.  I  am  expected  m  y«ur 
bouse  V^  turning  to  the  matron. 

**  Ye%  sir,''  said  she. 

"  Hare  tbe  goodness  to  conduct  me 
thither." 

The  old  lady  felt  quits  relieved  at 
her  aflhirs  taking  such  a  fiivoumble  turn. 
She  had  tremblingly  undeitaken  the 
stranger's  commission,  which  liad  near- 
ly terminated  in  sending  the  most  pru- 
dent matron  of  aU  Bagdad  to  join  the 
society  of  very  unwise  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. And  now  the  lunatic  was 
styled  one  lady  aAer  another,  and  the 
stem  visage  of  the  cadi  made  every 
possible  effort  to  appear  friendly. 
"  By  the  Prophet !''  thought  she, "  the 
name  of  my  son-in*law  must  bewitch 
the  cadis;  unless  this  one  have  had 
such  a  terrible  lesson  of  htm  that  fright 
has  turned  his  brains.  Didn't  he  nm 
like  a  madman  when  I  said  the  words 
II  Bondocani,  and  in  his  hurry  fbrgot 
his  slippers  ?  Ithink  he  ought  to  go  to 
Bedb^.'' 

The  cadi,  on  entering  the  house^  was 
gomg  to  pfoatrate  himself  before  the 
Commander  «r  the  Faithful.  Tliehrtter, 
wishing  to  remain  unknown,  prevented 
him  fay  a  wink.  After  the  common  sa- 
lutation, the  cadi  sat  down  vrhheut 
ceremony  next  to  II  Bondocani. 
**  Worshipful  sir,''  said  the  latter,  '<  I 
have  sent  for  you,  having  resolved  to 
■MTty  this  old  lady's  daughter." 

The  mother  and  daughter  appeared, 
and  affirmatively  answered  the  cadi 
whether  "  die^  were  content  with  the 
cotidttieas  whereon  II  Bondocani  would 
marry  tlie  daughter?"  He  therefore 
asked  them  what  they  denoanded  for 
dit  contract  and  dowry. 

"  Eight  thousand  sequins  for  both/' 
replied  the  mother. 

*'  II  Bondocani,"  said  the  cadi, 
*^  will  you  engage  to  pay  these  ^ght 
dieasand  sequins  ?" 

''  CertaiaUr,  your  worship;  ^  shall 
be  paid  to^j.  Only  wnte  the  mar- 
rittnH»ntfKt." 

But  the  fdod  dali  had  ibrgotten  in 


his  Inste  to  bring  some  paper^  and 
would  havt  been  sadly  perpleoied  had 
he  not  found  a  substitute  m  the  white 
satin  skirt  of  his  faragi,  whidi  had  the 
advantage  of  being  more  suitable  to 
die  bridegroom's  dignity.  The  pre«> 
amble  having  been  written,  the  cadi 
turned  to  the  old  lady  with  "  Venerable 
dame,  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  the 
names  of  your  daughter's  father  and 
grandfather." 

'*  She  has  neither,"  answered  the 
odier^  peevishly.  <«  Would  to  God  one 
of  them  were  alive !  Vou  would  not 
trouble  yourself  for  a  bridegtoom  of 
this  sort." 

'*  My  dear  lady,  I  must  know  their 
namea>  be  tliey  dc^  or  alive^  of  high 
or  low  rank." 

<*  I  will  tell  you  my  name  and  tliat 
of  my  daughter,  but  no  other.  My  fa- 
mily shall  not  be  disgraced  in  their 
graves  by  an  alliance  with  this  vaga- 
bond. Her  name  is  Zutulbe,  and  mine 
Lelamain." 

The  obstinacy  of  the  old  woman  and 
the  perplexity  of  the  cadi  were  sources 
of  infinite  amusement  to  the  caliph. 
At  length  the  cadi  finished  the  contract, 
cut  it  off  his  robe,  and  gave  it  to  the 
fair  Zntulbe.  He  presented  the  spoiled 
coat)  which  he  could  not  decently  wear 
any  longer,  to  the  mother  for  the  poor. 

"  Veiily,'*  said  the  latter,  when  the 
cadi  had  taken  his  departure^  '*  the 
eadi*s  behaviour  shews  you  are  a  rob- 
ber who  can  make  himself  respected. 
He  ran  here  without  slippers  the  mo* 
ment  I  told  him  your  name ;  goes  away 
now  without  his  oloak,  and,  tvhat  is 
stranger,  without  ^his  fee.  Aud  you 
don't  think  of  paying  bim  a  4irthine 
for  his  tom  coat  I  I  have  always  heard 
that  nobody  is  more  liberal  diaa  a  rob- 
ber, and  that  your  profession  gave  as 
freely  as  they  took  ;  but,  in  respect  to 
generosity,  you  behave,  indeed,  as  if 
you  were  an  honest  man." 

"  What,  in  the  name  of  fortune," 
replied  the  caliph,  laughingly,  **  do  the 
cadi  and  his  faragt,  or  the  compenoation 
I  ought  to  give  him,  eonoem  yOu  ?  We 
have  matters  of  greater  importance  to 
discuss,  t  go  to  fetch  the  dowry,  and 
send  you  the  necessary  articles  for  your 
daughter  which  a  bride  requires  for  her 
wedding.  But  then  I  flatter  myself  you 
wtH  talk  of  your  son-in-law's  generosity 
in  a  different  manner." 

"  Heaven  be  merciful  to  the  unhappy 
man  whom  you  intend  robbing  of  mo- 
aey  and  goods  to  be  liberal  tovrards  «§ ! 
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But  take  care  of  a  certain  personage, 
who  only  lives  to  catch  folks  like  you, 
and  put  them  to  death." 

The  caliph  returned  to  his  palace; 
and  having  changed  his  dress,  ordered 
his  chief  builder  to  go  to  the  old  wo- 
man's house  (directing  him  where  it 
was  situated),  and  so  transform  it  that 
it  should  not  be  deficient  either  in  ex- 
ternal or  internal  ornament.  <^  You 
can  take  as  many  assistants  as  you 
please,  and  the  grand  vizier  is  com- 
manded to  aid  you  in  every  possible 
manner.  On  your  head  that  every  thing 
is  completed  before  sunset.  Should  the 
old  woman  ask  who  has  ordered  the 
house  to  be  altered,  answer  it  is  the 
command  of  her  son-in-law.  Without 
doubt  she  will  inquire  the  profession  of 
her  daughter's .  bridegroom.  In  this 
case  plead  your  ignorance,  and  say  all 
you  know  of  him  is  that  he  is  called 
II  Bondocani.  Every  thing  depends 
on  my  rank  remaining  unknown  to  her. 
Choose,  therefore,  your  people  pro- 
perly, for  their  blabbing  will  cost  you 
your  head." 

"  I  shall  obey  the  commands  of 
my  sovereign,"  answered  the  master- 
builder. 

In  a  short  time  the  influence  of 
power  had  assembled  round  old  Lela- 
main's  house  a  host  of  builders.  Lad- 
ders were  placed  against  the  wall; 
carpenters,  oricklayers,  and  plasterers, 
were  steadily  at  work.  Caipets  were 
nailed  down ;  and  sofas,  trunks,  mir- 
rors, and  tables,  brought  into  the  rooms. 

"  What  do  you  want?  who  sent  you 
here  V  asked  Lelamain. 

**  We  will  beautify  your  house  a 
little,  madam.  This  aloe-wood  is  for 
the  flooring;  this  marble  table  is  for 
the  next  room,  and  that  picture  for  this. 
We  have  curtains  to  nail  up,  and  a 
thousand  other  thinj^s.  But,  pray, 
*  don't  disturb  us.  Your  son-in-law 
bids  us  hasten." 

"  Oh,  oh !  it  is  my  son-in-law  that 
sends  you.  Well,  you  must  know  him 
better  than  I.  Tell  me,  then,  his  rank, 
his  profession.  Is  he  a  merchant?  a 
soldier?  an  author?  a  judge?  a  phy- 
sician ?  and  what  is  his  name?" 

'^  If  your  son-in-law  be  a  miifti  or 
a  porter,  a  pickpocket  or  a  chimney- 
sweep, it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say ; 
all  we  know  is  that  he  calls  himself 
II  Bondocani." 

'<  Incomprehensible  1"  thought  the 
good  Lelamain.  '*  That  country  people, 
who  have  neither  walls  nor  watchmen, 


should  be  afraid  of  a  bandit  chief,  is 
very  natural;  but  how  can  I  explain 
this  fear  in  a  city,  in  the  caliph's  resi- 
dence ?  There  can't  be  a  worse  swin- 
dler than  II  Bondocani,  my  incompar- 
able son-in-law ;  and,  notwithstandms;, 
nobody  ventures  to  call  him  by  his 
right  name." 

In  these  thoughts  the  old  lady  was 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  splen- 
didly dressed  man  of  noble  carriage, 
followed  by  two  porters  bearing  a  chest 
of  polished  steel  inlaid  with  gold,  which 
they  placed  on  the  table  in  Uie  room. 

"  What  is  this,  my  good  people  ?" 
asked  the  matron. 

"  What  this  is?"  replied  the  richly 
dressed  man :  '^  what  else  but  your 
daughter's  dowry  1  You  will  find  in  it 
eight  thousand  sequins  in  gold,  and 
two  thousand  more  for  your  incidental 
expenses.  Allow  me  to  present  you 
with  the  key." 

"  Indeed,"  said  she,  "  whoever  my 
son-in-law  be,  he  is,  at  all  events,  a 
man  of  his  word.  But  tell  me  where 
does  he  procure  all  these  fine  things, 
to  which  there  seems  to  be  no  end  ? 
What  is  his  profession  ?" 

"  You  must  know  your  future  son- 
in-law  better  than  I,"  replied  the  other. 
''  All  I  can  tell  you  is  that  his  name  is 
II  Bondocani."  Saying  this,  he  de- 
parted. 

In  the  interim,  the  workmen  had 
finished  their  job  before  sunset,  as  if 
their  saws,  hammers,  chisels,  and  files, 
were  80  many  magical  contrivances.  A 
couple  of  rooms,  all  the  furniture  of 
which  consisted  of  two  boards  upon 
stone,  a  couple  of  wooden  stools,  and 
as  many  torn  mats,  vied  now  with  any 
saloon  of  the  caliph's  palace.  The  old 
lady  reviewed  every  thing  very  minutely, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  hitherto  ill- 
success  of  her  curiosity,  could  not  for- 
bear trying  the  workmen's  silence  once 
more. 

"You  can't  deny  it  any  longer,"  said 
she;  "you  know  who  my  son-in-law 
is,  but  you  will  not  tell  me." 

"  We  have  already  told  you  what  we 
know  of  the  man ;  he  is  called  II  Bon- 
docani." 

"  What  do  you  say  to  your  bride- 
groom, my  daughter?  Does  he  not 
perform  things  in  one  day  which  others 
require  years  to  execute?  Indeed, 
only  the  caliph,  or  a  bandit  chief,  can 
command  such  an  army  of  workmen. 
And  how  blindly  the  fellows  follow  his 
orders!  how  petrified  they  are  when 
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one  wants  to  know  his  real  name !  As 
the  best  chance  of  discovering  the  se- 
cret, I  asked  the  youngest  of  them,  a 
true  giriisb  face,  whom  I  therefore 
suppcoed  would  not  be  so  tongue-tied 
as  the  rest,  but  only  hear  liis  answer. 
'  He  who  wishes  to  have  his  head  roll 
before  his  feet  may  tell  you  who  your 
son-in-law  is  !'  Judge,  therefore,  my 
daughter,  if  the  man  you  have  marriecf, 
and  terrifies  great  and  small,  can  be 
any  other  tlian  the  diieftain  of  a  band 
of  robbers,  more  numerous  than  the 
caliph's  body-guard.  God  and  his 
Prophet  be  merciful  to  us  I'* 

Ine  master-builder  liad,  in  the  mean- 
time, informed  the  caliph  of  the  punc- 
tual execution  of  his  orders,  and  re* 
ceived  a  handsome  recompense  for  him 
and  his  workmen.  But  the  house  be- 
ing at  present  only  furnished  with  the 
necessary  articles,  tlie  caliph  ordered 
the  grand  vizier  to  bring  the  luxuries, 
and  a  set  of  porters  were  immediately 
despatched  with  all  that  the  pomp  of 
the  great  requires.  Lelamaiu's  surprise 
increased  at  every  new  article,  ana  she 
again  endeavoureid  to  discover  II  Bon- 
docani*s  real  name  and  profession. 

"  We  can  only  say,"  answered  the 
porters, "  that  these  presents  have  come 
from  your  son-in-law,  who  is  called 
II  Bondocani.'* 

They  had  hardly  left  when  another 
knock  was  heard.  Lelamain  opened, 
and  a  new  set  of  porters  brought  whole 
bales  of  the  finest  stuffs,  which  they 
spread  before  her. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  these 
stuffs  here,  and  wherefore  do  you 
spread  them  out  thus?*'  inquired  Le- 
lamain of  the  porters,  whom  she  mis- 
took for  merchants. 

"  For  you  to  view  them,*'  was  the 
answer. 

"Thank  you, — tliank  you;  carry 
your  goods  to  the  mansions  of  the  rich 
who  can  pay  for  them.  My  daughter 
and  I  are  too  poor  to  buy  them." 

"  Is  not  this  the  house  which  has 
been  beautified  to-day?" 
'•  Ye»." 

-  Don't  fret  about  paying  for  these 
goods?  they  are  presents  from  your 
son-in-law.  Dress  yourself,  the  bride, 
and  all  your  family  in  them,  and  let 
nothing  be  wanting.  Every  expense  is 
a  trifle  for  your  son-in-law,  who  bade 
us  tell  you  he  will  be  here  to-night  at 
eleven  o'clock." 

"  At  eleven  o'clock  1"  exclaimed 
Lelamain,  when  tlie  porters  had  de- 


parted. "  O  tliou  son  of  darkness! 
thou  art  right  to  shun  the  daylight,  and 
thieves  have  ever  turned  night  into 
day." 

However,  the  good  woman  saw  that 
her  house  was  in  a  great  confusion,  it 
having  been  filled  with  too  many  arti- 
cles, so  that  every  thing  was  not  in  its 
right  place;  she  therefore  requested 
the  assistance  of  some  of  her  neigh- 
bours to  order  her  new  splendour.  The 
latter  were  thunderstruck  at  the  sudden 
change  in  their  poor  neighbour's  dwell- 
ing. 

"  Are  we  dreaming,  friend  Lela- 
main ?"  said  some ;  **  or  do  you  deal 
with  good  or  evil  spirits,  with  witches 
and  enchanters,  that  this  wonderful  al- 
teration has  been  effected  in  so  short  a 
time?" 

"  The  alteration  is  very  wonderful, 
though  quite  natural.  This  morning  a 
man  came  as  a  suitor  for  my  daughter, 
and  sent  for  the  cadi  to  write  the  con- 
tract. Hardly  had  the  cadi  left  the 
house,  when  all  the  artificers  in  Bagdad 
came  here  to  give  it  its  present  appear- 
ance ;  whilst  countless  porters  brought 
here  the  most  costly  things." 

"  You  are  very  lucky,"  replied  the 
neighbours.  *'  We  have  always  be- 
lieved that  a  handsome  daughter  is  a 
wise  mother's  best  treasure.  Your 
son-in-law  must  be  a  prince,  or  at  least 
the  richest  merchant  in  the  country." 

*'  Were  he  not  the  greatest  scoundrel 
living,  I  tell  you  candidly,  that  I  am 
not  at  all  pleased  with  my  son-in-law's 
generosity.  Those  that  serve  him  are 
as*terrified  at  him  as  if  his  trade  were 
throat-cutting;  and  I  am  very  much 
mistaken  if  he  have  learned  any  other 
profession  than  wliat  is  usually  taught 
on  the  highways." 

The  neighbours  trembled  at  this  dis- 
covery. 

"  Dear  neighbour,  be  so  good  as  to 
inculcate  the  old  maxim  to  your  son- 
in-law,  « to  spare  one's  vicinity.'  A 
man  who  does  not  observe  this  is  too 
dangerous  a  neighbour." 

"  Be  easy,  my  friends,  you  shall  not 
lose  a  hair  by  my  daughter's  husband. 
If  he  lias  learned  nothing  besides  thiev- 
ing, there  are  persons  enough  in  Bag- 
dad who  are  fair  play  for  a  swindler. 
In  short,  towards  good  people  like 
you  a  regular  brigand  must  be  nonest." 
This  assurance  revived  the  kind 
neighbours.  The  men  placed  the 
things  in  their  proper  places,  and  the 
women  helped  Lelamain  to  dress  her 
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dftuglUtv ;  who,  however,  bestowed 
more  gplei&dour  on  the  rich  dress  and 
(xnfllly  jewels  than  she  received  from 
them. 

This  activity  ^vas  interrupted  by  a 
knock  at  the  door,  wliich  was  caused 
by  a  new  set  of  porters  bringing  eount^ 
leas  dishes  of  the  finest  viands  that 
ever  graced  a  royal  table.  With  these 
vied  a  desert  of  the  choicest  and  rarest 
fruits  apd  expensive  preserves;  and, 
to  ofowQ  all,  there  came  wine  iiom 
every  zone  where  the  sun  matures  the 
grape.  The  service  was  of  pure  gold. 
'*  We  bring  you,"  said  the  porters  to 
Lelamain,  **  a  repast  for  yourself  and 
neighbours.'^ 

"You  come  from  my  son^n^Iaw, 
don't  you?  I  coi^ure  you,  by  the 
holy  Prophet,  have  the  kindness-;— the 
merey,  to  tell  me  who  and  what  he  is.'' 

"  Reverend  dame,  if  you  don't  know 
your  son-in-law,  surely  we  cannot.  If 
you  are  unacquainted  witli  his  name, 
we  can  tell  you  he  is  called  II  Bondo^ 
cani." 

"Again  that  cursed  name!"  cried 
the  infuriated  woman.  "  He  is  called 
II  Bondocani ; — II  Bondooani  is  his 
name ;  that  is  repeated  again  and  again 
a  thousand  and  one  times,  when  my 
question  is  not  concerning  his  name, 
but  his  profession  !*' 

The  porters  lef\,  and  the  neighbours 
shook  tiieir  heads,  and  looked  at  eaeh 
other.  It  was  indubitably  true  that 
fair  Zutulbe*s  bridegroom  was  a  bandit 
chief,— true  lie  was  a  brigand ;  but  one 
who,  like  others  of  the  same  vocation, 
knew  how  to  regale  guests.  1 1  is  treat 
was  done  amfde  justice  to,^the  old 
mother  having  first  put  aside  the  best 
viands  fbr  the  new*married  couple. 
The  pampered  guests  at  length  took 
their  leave  with  a  thousand  good 
wishes  for  the  future  prosperity  fJ  tlie 
bride  and  her  parent;  ana  how  could 
they  better  testify  their  gratitude  than 
bv  spreading  the  news  about  town? 
To  be  sure,  Uiere  were  certain  circum- 
stances which  could  not  be  concealed, 
—  for  instance,  that  old  Lelamain*s 
handsome  daughter  had  bestowed  her 
fair  hand  on  the  chief  of  a  band  of 
Bedouin  marauders ;  that  the  marriage 
had  taken  place  without  any  show, 
though  quite  publicly ;  and  who  wished 
to  see  the  widow's  cottage  changed 
into  a  d^pot  of  wealth,  might  view  a 
treasure  which  the  bridegroom's  valour 
must  have  extorted  from  at  least  ten 
e%ravans. 


No  (MM  was  more  aflK^cled  at  this 
news  than  the  meroliant  to  whom  Lela- 
main had  first  proposed  her  daughter. 
Though  he  loved  her  less  than  eight 
thousMd  sequins,  yet  he  loved  her 
more  than  two  thousand;  and  what 
girl  caa  boast  of  a  greater  triumph 
over  a  tradesman's  heart  ?  And  such 
a  love  to  be  unrequited  !  A  common 
thief  preferred  to  a  merchant !  A  man 
who  ovdered  throat-cuttings  instead  of 
goods  should  have  the  bnde,  and  he  a 
refusal  I  Was  it  possible  to  bear  such 
an  alront  tamely  7  He  uttered  a  foiw 
mal  panegyric  on  the  gallows  which  ho 
expected  would  free  him  from  his 
odious  rival.  His  plan  was  to  call 
the  attention  of  a  cenain  personage  to 
this  robber,  usually  styled  the  mollah. 
To  hang  a  man  dressed  in  buffalo- 
skins  required  but  few  witnesses,  who 
were  always  to  be  had.  The  prosecu- 
tion could  net  last  long ;  and  the  mer- 
chant hastened  to  commence  his  accu- 
sations, enticed  by  the  profitable  spe- 
culation of  obtaining  the  fair  one  for 
nothing,  and,  moreover,  of  dividing 
the  riches  of  the  new  palace  with  the 
police.  When  the  covetous  and  ux- 
orious merehant  pleaded  his  cause  to 
the  mollah,  and  talked  about  immense 
treasures  which  justice  was  to  take 
lawfully  from  their  unlawful  possessor, 
his  worship  inclined  a  favourable  ear 
to  him,  and  both  ears,  on  tlie  other 
putting  into  his  hand  the  most  weighty 
of  all  arguments. 

"  Good  V*  said  he,  after  some  medi- 
tation, with  apparent  indifibrence : 
"  go  home  now ;  it  is  only  eight  o'clock, 
and  therefore  too  soon  to  surprise  a 
robber.  At  ten  come  here  again,  to 
conduct  me  to  the  house.  Tlie  robber 
shall  havQ  the  boiwstriog,  you  the 
bride,  and  the  old  hag  the  bastinade 
for  pref^rrir>g  a  fellow  of  a  bushranger 
to  your 

At  the  appointed  time,  the  mollah 
went  with  no  less  than  three  hundred 
men,  under  the  guidance  of  the  young 
merchant,  to  the  old  woman's  house, 
where  tliey  arrived  without  being  ob- 
served, as  llie  streets  were  empty  ;  and 
he  immediately  ordered  his  constabu- 
lary force  to  besiege  it.  The  good 
Lelamain,  who  was  quietly  awaiting 
the  bridegroom's  arrival  by  the  light  of 
illuminated  golden  chandeliers,  looked 
on  hearing  the  tumult  through  the 
window  of  the  court,  and  beheld  witli 
consternation  nothing  but  retainers  of 
the  polict.     The  people  reeolleoted 
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die  purpose  tb^  CMPe  ifVy  voA  bmn 
to  knock  violently  at  the  door.  TIm 
old  wQBUUi  let  tl^m  knocks  though  she 
clearly  compieheDded  tl  wie  tQ  g^n 
admillftQce.  The  Mows  itK;ieitae4  to  a 
thunderuigr  uoiney  and  by  the  fist  of  oiie 
maQ  who  would  have  been  the  heat 
serrant  of  the  police  were  he  ten  tioaea 
less  worihk^  than  he  really  was.  Hiis 
ottDy  Shamana  by  naoae,  waa  very 
,  proudi  of  his  aneeatry,  being  the  seeood 
in  lineal  deMeol  from  Eblia,  and  never 
diKgraced  bia  pohle  relation. 

'*  In  the  name  ofmygfandfaiherand 
gnMidniother»  burst  open  the  door  of 
tbia  den  of  thievet  T'  yelled  this  worthy 
scion  of  Satan.  '*  Have  you  forjoMeu 
the  treaaiw^  concealed  here,  aid  will 
yoQ  give  the  fellows  lime  to  abseond 
with  (heiii>  or  aeorete  them  under* 
groend  ?  Or  will  you  wait  till  another 
delaehmeiit  comes  in  stronger  numbers 
than  us;  and  if  they  don't  expel  us,  at 
least  Ibrce  us  to  share  the  booty  with 
them?  Are  there  no  battering-rams  to 
throw  these  walls  down  ?  Bring  the 
neceseaiy  tools  directly,  which,  fools  as 
you  are !  you  ought  to  have  taken 
with  you." 

Nothing  harmonised  more  with  the 
QBolIah's  ideas  than  this  zeal  of  bia  fol- 
lower. But  quite  otherwise  thought 
his  justice-loving  deputy,  who,  as 
usual,  protected  innocence  against  the 
arbitral  power  of  his  superior. 

"  We  had  beUer  take  oare,''  mid  he, 
"  not  to  be  in  a  hurry.  This  house,, 
which  we  want  to  defome  by  a  forcible 
entrance  lias  never  been  considered  a 
resort  of  thieves.  And  who  it  the  pco«> 
secutor?  A  jealous  young  man)  and 
solely  on  his  word  shall  we  annul  the 
respectability  of  a  house  which  is  more^* 
over  an  asylum  of  females,  and  conse«r 
quently  under  the  special  proteetion  of 
the  law?" 

Lelamain  heatd  all  these  discourses 
from  the  window. 

*<  Heaven  preserve  us  !*'  said  she  to 
her  daughter.  ^<  The  people  before 
the  door  talk  of  a  robber  whom  they 
want  to  lav  liold  of.  Your  bridegroom 
is  lost,  and  will  it  fare  better  with  us  V^ 

"  My  dear  mother,''  said  the  trem- 
bling &ir,  '*  for  Heaven's  sake  don't 
open  the  door !  Will  the  Deity,  who 
has  never  forsaken  us,  refuse  hie  aid 
now?" 

During  this  conversation,  the  blows 
became  heavier  and  heavier. 

'<  What  is  the  reason  of  thh  noise?" 
at  last  exclaimed  the  old  lady ;  <^  and 


who  knoeks  so  vialently  at  the  door 
that  it  is  ready  to  split  ?" 

<<  It  is  the  mollah,"  bawled  Shama- 
ma  with  a  terrtie  voice.  *^  Open  the 
door  this  instant,  yeu  ok!  witch -i*  it  is 
all  over  with  you.  We'll  teach  you  to 
sedttceyowg  men,  and  conceal  thieves ) 
Depend  upon  it,  you  shall  have  a  good 
thrashing  for  every  minute  you  keep 
ua  waiting  I" 

*<  Braaen*£w^  villain  !  what  are 
you  ^boring  there  about  thieves?  I 
should  not  wonder  that  you  are  one  of 
those  gentry.  Here  are  only  two  wo- 
men, myself  and  daughter :  is  this  the 
way  you  keep  the  law  which  gives  us 
protection?  You  have  no  business 
here,  and  don*t  imagine  I  shall  let  you 
in," 

"  Woman — witch  —  hag  !''  roared 
Shamama,  his  mouth  foaming  with 
rftge;  **  open  your  nest  of  thieves,  T 
say»  or  it  shall  be  split  into  a  thousand 
pieces;  and  we'll  roast  you  before  a 
alow  fire,  and  boil  your  daughter  in 
burning  hot  oil  1" 

Lelamain  let  the  madcap  threaten, 
and  returned  to  her  daughter. 

*^  You  see,"  said  she,  "  my  fears 
wove  too  well  founded.  '*  Do  you  still 
doubt  that  you  are  married  to  a  bri- 
gand ?  I  only  hope  his  good  genius 
will  prevent  him  keeping  his  appoint- 
ment with  us  this  evening.  God  pre* 
serve  him  from  felling  into  the  hands  of 
the  mollah,  and  of  that  infernal  dog 
who  wants  to  roast  me  before  a  slow 
ike,  and  boil  you  in  burning  hot  oil ! 
Alas,  Zutulbe  1  were  your  fether  still 
alive,  or  your  brother  not  unfortunate, 
you  would  never  have  entered  into  this 
alliance,  the  cause  of  all  this  scandal 
with  the  poUee  and  their  whole  infernal 
ciewr 

"  My  dear  mother,  submit,  without 
nuirmuringy  to  the  decrees  of  Heaven, 
without  whose  permission  nothing  hap- 
pens !  Have  cares,  sorrow,  or  despair, 
ever  averted  the  stnallest  misfortune 
that  was  written  in  the  stars?  Cou- 
rage and  resignation  are  the  virtues 
that  become  tike  sufferer,  and  make 
him  worthy  of  celestial  aid  and  human 
sympathy." 

In  the  interim,  the  caliph  had  clothed 
himself  again  in  his  hymeneals,  and 
left  the  palace  to  consummate  his  mar- 
riage. The  torches,  armed  men,  and 
confusion  before  his  mother-in-law^s, 
announced  a'  very  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance. He  drew  near,  and  be- 
liolding  the  young,gipj5chi 
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the  leader  of  the  company,  he  was  at 
no  loss  to  guess  at  the  reason  of  this 
assemblage.  Sliamama  still  continued 
to  beat  at  the  door,  and  his  fists  and 
Toice  thundered  in  unison.  There  was 
not  ail  execration  he  did  not  utter,  not 
a  species  of  martyrdom  he  did  not  pro- 
mise the  inhabitaats ;  and  he  finished 
his  philippic  with  bawling  again  for 
tools  to  burst  the  door  open.  Some  of 
the  police  prepared  to  follow  his  com- 
mands ;  but  the  humane  deputy  stayed 
them,  saying, — 

*'  Comrades,  consider  what  you  are 
about!  No  violence  in  a  house  te- 
nanted by  females  only  who  may  die 
of  fright.  And  if  the  roan  we  seek  be 
not  a  robber  ?  Indeed,  we  roay  lose 
our  heads  if  we  act  too  rashly  in  this 
intricate  aflfair/' 

<<The  devil  r  bellowed  Shamama; 
*^  a  nice  servant  of  the  police  to  talk  of 
feeling,  humanity,  justice,  and  such 
nonsense !  He  is  only  fit  for  a  nurse 
in  an  hospital.  Poor  dear  creatures ! 
Take  care  you  don't  horrify  the  venera- 
ble mother  who  sells  her  (laughter  to  a 
robber,  nor  try  tlie  nerves  of  the  delicate 
daughter  who  lets  herself  be  sold  ! 
Pray  don't  frighten  them.  And  the 
robber  ?  Who  will  be  so  impolitic  as^ 
to  annoy  an  honest  man  for  takmg  tilfles 
from  people  which  he  can  make  better 
use  of  than  they  ?  But  you  say  they 
may  be  innocent !  What  is  their  inno- 
cence to  us  ?  Enough,  they  have  been 
accused;  and  he  who  has  been  ac- 
cused must  see  his  house  broken  into, 
and  himself  drag^  before  the  mol- 
lah." 

"  O  thou  rascal  1"  muttered  the 
caliph  between  his  teeth.  "  For  every 
blow  at  this  door  thou  shalt  be  paid  a 
hundredfold.  The  devil  himself  op- 
presses my  subjects  on  ray  account." 

Nothing  was  now  of  greater  conse- 
quence to  him  than  to  enter  Lelamain's 
house  unperceived,  and  he  therefore 
resolved  to  go  to  the  next  palace  on 
whose  garden  it  abutted  on  one  side, 
the  entrance  to  which  was  fortunately 
in  a  by -street.  This  palace  belonged 
to  the  head  of  all  the  Bagdad  nobility, 
named  Yumis,  who  was  universally 
hated  on  account  ol  his  severity.  A 
number  of  lamps  illuminated  the  en- 
trance, and  an  eunuch  sat  on  a  marble 
sofa  to  keep  guard.  This  inhuman 
semi-human  being  had  hardly  heard 
the  caliph^s  footsteps,  when  he  started 
up  and  sprang  at  him  with  a  naked 
sabre.    But  the  caliph  held  his  at  the 


fellow's  throat,  saying,  in  a  thundering 
voice, — 

''  Base  scum  !  dost  thou  presume 
to  shed  blood  witliout  vtraming  V* 

The  slave  fled,  half  dead,  from  the 
caliph's  presence,  and  related,  trem- 
blingly, to  his  master,  what  bad  be- 
fallen him. 

<*  My  lord,"  said  he, "  I  sat  at  the 
entrance  of  thy  palace  keeping  guard, 
when  a  man,  whose  bare  appearance 
would  frighten  the  boldest,  came  to* 
me.  I  mustered  courage,  and  attacked 
him  with  my  sabre.  But  he  suddenly 
drew  his,  and  spoke  in  such  a  thunder- 
ing voice,  that  I  am  not  yet  certain  if  I 
be  alive!" 

''  I  ought  to  take  your  life,  thou  cow- 
ard caitiff!"  cried  the  emir.  Ought  a 
man  to  be  afraid  who  is  to  vratch  mv 
house?  But  I  must  see  the  wretch 
who  is  presumptuous  enough  to  forget 
his  respect  to  my  slave !  Come,  that 
my  battle-axe  shall  teach  him  how  to 
behave  towards  my  servants !" 

The  caliph  stood  at  the  entrance  of 
the  palace,  when  he  saw  the  emir  ad- 
vancing with  his  gigantic  battle-axe. 

"  Yumis,"  said  he,  "  is  this  thy  pa- 
lace?" 

Tl»e  emir  recognised  the  caliph's 
voice,  the  battle-axe  dropped  from 
his  arm,  and  he  himself  lay  prostrate 
before  his  sovereign. 

"  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  your 
slave  lies  at  your  feet,  and  awaits  your 
majesty's  commands." 

"  Destruction  should  await  thee,  un- 
worthy and  neglisent  slave !  Thou  art 
the  chief  emir — the  viceroy  of  this  quar- 
ter; but  how  dost  thou  perform  thy 
office  ?  A  poor  woman,  thy  next-door 
neighbour,  is  scandalised,  frightened  to 
death ;  and  it  is  the  mollah  who  abuses 
his  power  in  this  unwarrantable  man- 
ner, whilst  the  chief  emir  does  not 
raise  a  hand  to  protect  the  innocent. 
But  I  forget  that  the  noble  judge  has 
more  pressing  and  pleasant  business. 
He  must  empty  this  bottle,  and  then 
another,  and  then  a  third ;  and  after- 
wards sleep  himself  sober  in  the  arms 
of  his  women !  Verily,  guarded  as  thou 
art  by  thy  eunuchs,  tliou  art  another 
woman  in  thy  house !  And  how  wilt 
thou  excuse  this  worst  of  slaves  ill 
treating  every  new  comer?" 

^^  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  not  a 
word  have  I  heard  of  the  disorder  your 
majesty  mentions,  or  I  would  have 
quelled  this  riot  with  fire  and  sword. 
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stantly  and  see  justice  done  to  these 
women,  or  any  one  who  offends  tliem 
with  a  look." 

**  Thy  zeal  is  too  late,  time-serving 
courtier!  Silence  I  Guide  me  to  thy 
garden,  which  abuts  on  the  besieged 
house,  and  let  a  couple  of  ladders  be 
brought,  tliati  may  enter  the  house  un- 
perceived,  and  take  these  women  under 
my  protection." 

Both  went  to  the  garden,  and  when 
the  ladders  were  brought  Yumis  held 
the  foot  of  the  first,  and  with  the  help 
of  the  other  the  caliph  got  on  the  terrace 
of  the  house  wherem  the  fair  Zutulbe 
and  her  mother  were  confined. 

"  Wait  here  till  I  call  you,"  said  he 
to  the  emir.  He  approached  the  win- 
dow, and  the  first  glance  shewed  him 
with  much  pleasure  the  fairy-like 
change  his  master-builder  had  effected. 
The  brightness  of  the  chandeliers  and 
candelabra  darkened  day  whilst  it  illu- 
minated the  night.  But  what  is  the 
radiance  of  a  thousand  lights  to  that  of 
a  sun  like  the  hit  Zutulbe?  The  ena- 
moured Harun  Alraschid  saw  her,  and 
was  no  longer  on  the  cold,  joyless 
earth.  Clouds  darkened  the  forehead 
of  the  incomparable  beauty ;  and 
pearls,  which  in  other  mortals  are  tears, 
exuded  from  the  loveliest  eyes  that  ever 
wept.  But  grief  added  to  her  charms, 
ana  her  encluinting  vision  deprived  her 
of  the  compassion  of  others;  which,  how- 
ever, celestial  natures  do  not  require. 

The  caliph  was  still  wrapped  in  this 
delicious  reverie,  when  he  was  aroused 
by  a  cry  of  the  mother. 

"  Alas,  daughter !  these  fellows  are 
more  furious  than  ever.  They  will 
break  open  the  door,  and  what  will  be- 
fall us,  poor  women  !  who  have  naught 
to  rely  on  but  God  and  our  innocence, 
if  we  fall  into  the  fengs  of  these  tigers, 
to  whom  God  and  innocence  are  un- 
meaning words !  Tndeed,  the  infomy 
of  being  allied  to  a  robber  was  the  only 
thing  wanting  to  complete  our  mis- 
fortunes!" 

"  O  mother,  mother  I"  replied  Zu- 
tulbe, **  do  not  distress  me  by  a  name 
which  my  heart  tells  me  my  husband 
does  not  deserve.  Through  your  me- 
dium, and  with  your  assent,  I  received 
him  from  die  hand  of  God.  His  fate 
is  now  identified  with  mine ;  I  honour 
and  love  him,  and  no  i-eproach  can  hurt 
him  without  wounding  my  feelings 
too." 

A  thousand  kisses  did  the  caliph 
waft  to  the  bewitching  mouth  which 
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uttered  these  sweet  sounds,  so  grateful 
to  his  heart.  *,  ' 

"  My  dear  child,"  cried  the  mother, 
<'  what  a  comfort  for  me  in  all  our 
afflictions  that  thou  at  least  art  satisfied 
with  thy  choice  I  I  confess  I  do  not 
exactly  hate  the  man,  though  he  looks 
very  suspicious.  Oh,  were  I  a  bird, 
that  T  might  warn  him  to  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  these  vultures  that  lie  in 
wait  for  him  I  My  dear  daughter,  I 
am  sure  he  will  not  have  one  sound 
limb,  if  these  monsters  get  hold  of 
him.  And  what  will  we  be  but  doves 
in  the  claws  of  the  hawk,  or  lambs  in 
the  paws  of  the  wolf?" 

To  interrupt  the  old  lady  in  her  la- 
mentations, the  caliph  took  a  small 
pebble,  and  threw  it  at  a  candle  that 
stood  near  her,  so  that  it  was  instantly 
extinguished.  Lelamain  rekindled  it 
without  inquiring  after  the  cause.  A 
second  throw  extinguished  the  taper 
that  served  to  light  the  other ;  and  to 
light  this  the  old  dame  had  recourse  to 
a  third. 

*'  Is  the  wind  so  strong  in  this 
room,"  said  she ;  "  or  is  it  a  sprite  that 
amuses  himself  by  putting  out  one 
light  after  another?  God  preserve 
me  I"  she  exclaimed,  as  a  third  pebble 
tlirewn  by  the  caliph  had  aimed  at  her 
hand.  But  on  turning  towards  the 
window,  she  discovered  the  cause  of 
this  joke.  "  Thy  bridegroom  —  thy 
bridegroom !"  she  cried  to  her  daugh- 
ter. "  But  say,  now,  is  he  not  a  rob- 
ber ?  Even  to  his  bride  he  must  enter 
by  the  window.  Thank  God !  he  has 
for  the  present  escaped  the  mollah  and 
his  constables.  Get  away  as  quickly 
as  you  can,"  she  continued,  addressing 
the  caliph;  "  run— fly,  if  you  can.  You 
have  no  good  to  expect  here.  Don't 
you  hear  the  noise  at  the  door  ?  Other 
robbers,  not  of  thy  troop,  have  arrived, 
though  not  to  shew  mercy  to  their  un- 
known comrade." 

The  caliph,  during  this  speech,  had 
pulled  off  his  boots,  cloak,  and  belt, 
and  made  a  bundle  of  them,  wherein 
he  likewise  placed  his  bow  and  arrows. 
With  one  spring  he  was  in  the  room; 
saluted  the  mother  and  kissed  the 
daughter  without  uttering  a  syllable. 

"  Sir  Highwayman,"  began  Lela- 
main, "  this  is  not  tlie  time  to  play  the 
lover.  Take  care  of  your  life,  as  I 
told  you  before.  Verily,  if  you  are 
caught,  you'll  have  more  luck  than  wit 
if  you  escape  with  the  loss  of  your 
hand,    only;    %^lXpiW& 
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sliewD  to  people  likft  you.  And  not- 
withstanding  these  mournful  fvrospectt, 
you  do  not  appear  to  be  afraid  of  this 
turbulent  host  ?" 

*<  Not  at  all,  my  good  molber;  I 
have  seen  quite  different  heroes  trerabl« 
before  me,  and  a  tenfold  greater  tu- 
mult than  this  is  notliing  new  to  me. 
The  gentlemen  may  pass  their  time 
in  knocking, — for  neither  their  meais, 
which  are  over,  nor  as  pleasant  business 
as  mine  is  here,  demand  their  presence 
at  home.  Permit  me,  then,  my  dear 
madam,  to  sup  with  my  beloved  bridt, 
and  bring  us  some  of  the  dishes.  You 
understand  me?  Though  you  bave 
doubtlessly  partaken  of  the  best  with 
your  neighbours,  I  dare  say  there  will 
be  a  little  lea  for  us.'' 

Lelamain  covered  the  table,  and 
sSrved  up  the  dishes. 

*<  This  man  is  a  real  wizard  I'^  mut- 
tered she.  '^  Not  less  than  three  hun- 
dred of  the  police,  eadi  of  whom  is  as 
bad  as  Satan,  besiege  him,  and  be  is  as 
little  afraid  of  them  as  I  am  of  a  fly. 
But  truth  is  truth;  whatever  nMiy  be 
said  against  the  profession,  a  woman 
can*t^islike  a  roan  as  nimble  as  a 
gazelle  and  courageous  as  a  lion." 

The  caliph  and  his  fair  bride  sat 
down  to  table ;  and  Lelamain  saw  her 
son>in-law  eat  and  eat,  at  the  same 
time  ogling  his  partner  most  tenderly. 
At  times,  a  little  piece  of  flattery,  an 
amorous  compliment,  interrupted  the 
dumb  scene. 

"  Soul  of  my  soul  !*'  said  he  in  bis 
ecstasy,  ''  thb  morsel  which  thy  rosy 
lips  have  touched,  oh,  give  it  me,  that  I 
may  know  how  nectar  and  ambrosia 
delight  the  palates  of  celestial  beings.'' 

<*  The  magician,  witli  his  bewitch- 
ing phrases  r  muttered  Lelamain. 
<<  Alack !  my  daughter  will  weep  her 
eyes  dry  to-morrow  about  him,  he  has 
so  bewitched  her." 

"  Our  good  mother  is  talking  to  her- 
self," said  the  caliph ;  *<  may  we  know 
the  subject  of  her  monologue  ?" 

"  I  was  saymg,"  answered  s4»e,"  that 
one  ought  to  be  a  little  polite  towards 
one's  mother-in-law  also.  But  you 
young  gentlemen  don*t  trouble  your- 
selves about  old  women." 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  is  impossible 
to  have  greater  respect  for  wrinkles 
than  I  feel  for  yours. 

'*  Go  to  the  devil  with  your  wrinkles 
and  your  respect !  There  was  a  time 
when  I  deserved  hearing  something 
prettier  said  to  me." 


<<  Tme,  dkere  was  siseh  a  time ;  or 
elee  how  could  you  be  Ikt  mother  of 
the  most  amiable  being  in  the  world  ? 
But  tbis  time  is  past,  and  I  embrace 
you  now  in  your  lovely  daughter." 

With  these  words,  the  caliph  em- 
braced Cbe  clienaiiig  Zutulbe,  But 
Ihsw  she  shuddered  when  Shamama'i* 
terrible  voioe>  growing  louder  than  ever, 
was  heard  screaming,  **  Wilt  thou  not 
yet  opei»,  old  witdi  ?"  and  it  seemed  as 
if  his  flsts  were  of  iron. 

*'  Let  him  menace,  my  dear,"  said 
the  oaliph  to  his  trembling  bride ;  **  he 
gives  oor  love  the  true  relish, — for  what 
is  pleasanter  than  a  dear-bought  joy  f 
I  must  thank  thee,  insensate  Shamama ; 
thou  oompellest  the  ooy  dove  to  seek 
sbelter  in  my  arms ;  and  oh !  perhaps 
her  soul  is  seeking  my  lips  to  bury 
itself  in  my  heart." 

**  Robber  and  magician  I"  cried  Le- 
lamain, **  when  will  you  cease  talking? 
I  tell  you  again  to  take  care  of  your 
life,  and  not  to  waste  your  precious 
time  in  idle  words.  Must  we  be  burnt 
on  your  account  ?  Since  you  are  here 
I  am  ten  years  older." 

"You  wish  me  to  go,  my  dear 
mother,"  said  he,—**  to  go  from  this 
place,  where  my  life,  my  soul  lives, 
and  my  heaven  exists?  Suoh  a  wise 
woman  as  you,  and  to  counsel  me  this 
folly  !  But  you  are  right,  I  will  go — 
to  bed,  where  ray  inoomparable  Zu- 
tulbe  s^H  accompany  me ;  and,  as  I 
am  tired  of  the  serenade  before  our 
door,  we  will  dismiss  the  minstrels. 
Take  this  ring,  and  tell  the  people, 
through  the  keyhole,  that  your  daugh- 
ter's husband,  who  is  now  here,  has 
commissioned  you  to  give  it  into  the 
moilah's  bands,  that  he  may  see  what 
he  has  to  do." 

**  A  fine  commission  I"  answered 
lelamain :  *'  the  ring  is  to  perform 
wonders,  eh?  It  will  drive  tbe  mol- 
lah,  his  officers,  and  half  the  world 
mad  I  True,  somehow  or  other,  you 
bewitched  the  cadi  this  morning.  But 
will  you  have  the  same  power  here? 
By  the  Prop^t,  if  you  succeed  this 
time,  I'll  dress  myself  to-morrow  in  a 
buffalo-skin  jacket  and  belt,  after  your 
fashion,  and  go  to  your  school,  to  learn 
how  to  steal  my  neighbours'  slippers 
from  their  feet,  or  the  roast  fowl  mey 
are  just  going  to  eat,  without  tbeir  ob- 
serving it ;  for  you  are  as  great  a  ma- 
gician as  you  are  a  robber." 

**  I  am  exceedingly  glad,  noiher,  to 
see  you  in  such  a  good  ^^i^ouf ^  you 
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will  execute  ray  commitsion  the  better 
for  it.  Haste,  therefore ;  here  is  the 
ring :  of>en  the  door  a  little,  and  gi?e 
it  to  the  moUah  hiinaelfy  with  these 
wordsy — '  Here  is  my  soii-in4ftw*s 
ring, — he  is  called  II  Bondocani.'  But 
sp^  my  name  im{>iie8sively.'' 

*^  It  shall  be  uttered  mo6t  impress- 
ively. I  know  there  is  a  talisiaan  in 
this  nftme  that  suddenly  stays  the  arm 
that  is  ready  to  strike  you  with  up- 
lifted sabre.'^ 

Whilst  Lelamain  went  to  perform 
her  cooMDission,  the  caHph  had  pushed 
a  table  lo  the  window,  and  mounted 
on  tbe  lerraoe. 

^  Take  ny  eabre,^  said  lie  to  tbe 
eMir  Yumisy  who  was  still  awaiting 
bis  coiBmands.  *^  Desceod  qukkiy 
lo  tbe  stieeL  Have  a  cane  that  no 
violeaoe  be  cocamitted,  but  don't 
spare  any  beads,  if  necessary.  As 
soon  as  you  find  my  ring  has  had 
tbe  requi:fite  influence,  order  tbe  mol- 
lah  (after  ha:?iDg  given  bis  siUiation  to 
Ibe  depoty),  Sbamaroa,  and  all  the 
nftgleaders,  to  be  ietteffed,and  brou^it 
to  your  court  well  guarded ;  and  to- 
mom>w,at  bi«ak  of  day,  give  to  each 
hifi  condign  punisbmeDt.'' 

The  cabph  returned  to  tbe  widow's 
bouee;  and  Yumis  basteoed  to  fulfil 
his  master's  maadate.  He  rensained 
befaifid  thecvowd,  concealing  the  naked 
sabre  «ndef  bis  vest 

In  tbe  measitime,  Lelamain  went 
down-stairs  lo  tbe  door,  to  try  whether 
that  liviflg  devil,  Stmaama,  would 
bearreaaon. 

^  Madman !"  said  she,  ^*  eeaae  your 
bawling,  and  make  room  for  the  mol^ 
lab,  to  wbon  I  have  to  speak  on  my 
so»-iii-4aw'8  part,  and  give  Ima  the 
Jatter*s  ring.'* 

^*  Give  me  tbe  rmg !"  roared  Sha^ 
mama;  <*  bis  worship  ^e  moUab  is  on 
bapicback,  aftd  wMi  not  dismount  for 
yon." 

^  He  may  disasooot  or  not,"  re- 
plied Lelamain ;  ^  I  ahaU  not  give  tbe 
ring  to  any  body  else;  be  will  be  able 
to  read  what  is  engEaren  on  it." 

^  Sir  judge  !"  bellowed  Sbaanama, 
"  for  what  ^ve  we  a  strong  axe  if  we 
delay  longer  ?  Shall  we  listen  to  this 
old  woman's  prattle,  or  waste  our  tisse 
in  deoipbermg  tbe  characters  on  the 
ring?  A  couple  of  blows,  and  slie 
with  her  damgbter,  the  robber  with  his 
treaaores,  are  in  our  power*  Our  pa- 
tience has  been  long  enough  abused  by 
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"  Surely,  your  worship,"  said  the 
deputy,  "  must  deem  it  more  prudent 
to  inquire  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
ring  before  you  allow  violence  to  be 
usel  ?  Affairs  have  taken  a  differeDt 
posture.  The  man  we  are  in  search  of 
19  in  the  house,  though  we  don't  know 
how  he  got  in.  It  is  therefore  no 
longer  an  asylum  for  females ;  and  I 
will  be  the  first  to  apply  the  axe  to  tbe 
door  when  yon  have  seen  the  ring,  and 
allow  of  entering  the  house  forcibly. 
But  permit  me  beforehand  to  speidc 
to  the  Uidy,  and  order  the  poUoe  to 
retire." 

This  proposal  was  too  reasonable  to 
be  objected  to  by  the  mollah.  Sha- 
mama  was  obliged  to  retire,  though 
muttering  heavy  curses. 

Tbe  deputy  came  to  the  door. 
"  Open  the  door,  good  woman,  and 
give  me  the  ring,"  said  he.  "  Who 
gave  it  you  ?" 

"  This  ring,"  said  Lelamain,  giving 
it  to  the  deputy,  whose  friendly  ad- 
dr*»ss  reassured  her  a  little, — "  this 
ring  befongs  to  my  son-in-law,  whose 
oarae  is  II  Bondocani." 

The  deputy  gave  Uie  ring  to  the 
mollah,  repeating  word  for  word  wltat 
the  old  woman  had  spoken  to  him. 
The  name  "  II  Bondocani"  made  no 
impression  on  tbe  mad  Shamaraa,  he 
knowing  as  little  as  tlie  deputy  its  se- 
cret signification. 

*'  Who  is  this  II  Bondocani,"  said 
he,  "  tliat  sends  us  his  ring  ?  I  will 
put  it  on  my  finger,  and  with  the  same 
hand  give  its  owner  a  dozen  slaps  in 
the  face,  to  shew  him  how  much  I  re- 
spect him,  his  ring,  and  his  great  name ! 
And  what  a  pleasure  it  will  be  to  hack 
an  old  hag  to  pieces,  and  burn  her  to 
poWder  !  Open,  old  witch  I  —  open, 
and  don't  let  the  devil  wait  any  longer 
for  you !" 

'*  Hush,  wreiichl"  whispered  the 
astounded  judge  to  him,  on  hearing 
the  name  and  recognising  the  ring. 
'<Thy  mad — thy  infernal  fury  has  ruin^ 
itsaUr 

In  the  lowest  tone  of  voice  did  the 
trembling  mollah  pronounce  the  ca- 
liph's name.  But  tbe  fearful  words 
resounded  from  every  lip,  till  it  reached 
the  ears  of  the  criminal  Shamama.  '^  It 
is  the  caliph !"  Tlmnderstruck,  he  foil 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  rolled  about, 
licked  the  dust,  cursed  himself  and 
others,  cried  for  mercy,  prayed  for 
death .  At  last  he  fell  into  convulsions, 
aDd  was  found  i«>,th»  ^Hi'^bgl'^" 
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emir  Yumis,  who  had  him  bound  in 
chains,  and  dragged  to  his  court-yard. 

The  magic  influence  of  the  ring  and 
name  of  her  son-in->law,  i/vhich  was 
effective  even  with  the  police,  though 
it  quieted  Leiamain's  fears,  increased 
her  surprise. 

"  Right  I"  said  she,  on  her  return  ; 
"  the  enchantment  of  tliy  name  and 
thy  talisman  of  a  ring  are  as  irresistible 
to  a  mollah  as  to  a  cadi.  Indeed,  I 
wish  I  were  called  II  Bondocaoi. 
But,  no !  I  shudder  when  I  pronounce 
the  terrible  name.  Oh,  had  you  seen 
that  wretch,  Shamama !  I  pitied  him, 
though  he  don't  deserve  it.  The  others 
were  as  badly  off;  and  tlie  most 
courageous  were,  to  say  the  least, 
petrified.  Certainly  you  must  have 
oeen  a  demon  of  the  police  to  change 
by  your  simple  name  these  blood- 
thirsty tigers  mto  harmless  sheep.  Is 
not  the  whole  street  still,  where  half 
an  hour  before  it  appear^  that  Eblis 
and  all  his  infernal  crew  were  con- 
gregated? When  young,  I  was  also 
pleased  at  any  one  maJcing  a  riot  on 
my  account ;  but  it  is  too  bad  to  turn 
people's  brains  and  frighten  them  to 
death,  particularly  if  we  consider  that 
all  our  actions  will  be  brought  to 
account." 

"  True,*'  said  Uie  caliph,  "  we  must 
all  account  for  our  actions,  even  tlie 
most  religious  woman  in  the  world 
for  the  use  of  her  tongue :  and  I  am 
afraid  that  my  good  mother-in-law 
will,  notwithstanding  her  study  of  the 
Koran,  be  condemned  for  certain  rea- 
sons to  be  dumb  for  half  an  eternity. 
And,"  continued  he,  turning  to  his 
bride,  '^  is  mv  second  life,  my  coy 
dove,  tranquil  f" 

"Thy  dove,"  replied  Zutulbe,  *•  trem- 
bled only  for  its  beloved  mate." 

"  Oh,  ye  life-restoring  words,"  said 
the  caliph, "  become  flames,  which  shall 
ever  bum  in  this  breast,— flames,  which 
are  only  lighted  at  the  altars  of  love  1 
Zutulbe  1 — for  I  have  not  forgotten  the 
most  endearing  of  all  names — incom- 
parable Zutulbe,  is  your  heart  indeed 
quite  tranquil?  —  a  heart,  the  seat  of 
innocence,  goodness,  love,  and  all 
the  virtues  I" 

**  Alas !  it  is  agitation  itself.  How 
can  I  be  tranquil  near  you?  I  see 
myself  delivered  from  a  host  of  tur- 
bulent enemies,  delivered  by  thee. 
But  now  I  fear  my  deliverer  more 
than  my  enemies.  Forsake  me,  fright- 
ful roan !  Because  thou  lovest  me — be- 


cause I  love  thee  I  I/>ve  ?    Oh,  I  hate 
thee !— go !" 

"  lias  the  rising  sun  ever  found  thee 
in  a  flower-garden,  my  beloved  ?" 

The  sweetest  of  all  flowers  lisped  a 
gentle  "  Yes." 

"  Then  has  thy  eye  seen  the  dew- 
bedecked  rose  anxiously  expecting  the 
burning  kiss  of  the  King  of  Day.  This 
rose  has  a  more  beautiful  sister,  named 
Zutulbe;  and,  at  this  moment,  trans- 
ports the  most  fortunate  of  all  mortals 
to  Paradise !" 

"  A  thievish  lover  I"  interrupted 
Lelamain,  slyly  eyeing  the  ecstatic  pair. 
"  He  first  robs  a  hundred  misers  of 
their  souls — their  treasures,  and  now 
he  must  rob  me  of  mine  1  He  steals 
the  child  from  its  mother,  and  then  its 
heart  from  the  child !  Ought  I  not  to 
curse  bim,  the  scoundrel?  Ought  I 
not  to  pray  God  and  the  Prophet  — 
yes,  I  will  pray  them  —  to  bless 
your  union!  But  the  mother  is  now 
superfluous,  eh  ?  Well,  I  will  retire  : 
I  will  just  extinguish  the  lights,  and 
when  YOU  are  in  bed  draw  the  curtains 
closed' 

The  emir  Yumis  had,  in  the  in- 
terim, executed  his  master's  orders  with 
the  greatest  punctuality.  He  gave  the 
moliah's  robe  and  oflice  to  tlie  deputy, 
whom  he  ordered  to  mount  on  the 
former's  horse,  and  go  home  with  all 
tliose  who  had  not  committed  any 
violence;  whilst  the  mollali,  Shama- 
ma, and  four  other  ringleaders,  were 
brought  in  chains  to  his  court-yard, 
there  to  pass  the  night.  At  daybreak 
he  sent  the  mollah  to  prison,  exhorting 
him  to  pray  to  Heaven  in  a  soliuuy 
cell  for  ten  years,  that  it  would  not 
confine  his  soul  in  hell  for  all  eternity. 
Shamama  received  in  the  market-place 
a  few  more  stripes  than  be  could  bear, 
and  after  his  decease  vras  cut  to  pieces 
for  the  good  of  the  ravens;  his  four 
accomplices  being  only  half  as  guilty, 
were  bastinadoed  only  half  dead;  and, 
in  a  few  months,  recovered  so  far  as  to 
be  considered  the  best  fellows  that* 
ever  rowed  a  galley.  The  emir  ac- 
quainted the  inquisitive  public  with 
these  heroes'  deeds  by  an  official  notice, 
styled,  '*  Ur^t  and  violent  servanti 
ofjustice,*^ 

Several  hours  had  elapsed  after  the 
execution  of  this  terrible,  thougti  just 
punishment,  when  the  happy  Harun 
and  the  fair  Zutulbe  awoke  from  their 
sleep.  The  caliph,  though  satisfied 
that  Yumis  would  have  informed  the 
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grand  vizier  and  chief  eunuch  about 
his  absence,  rose  immediately,  as  Uie 
aflSurs  of  the  divan  required  his  pre- 
sence. The  most  solicitous  of  all 
mothers-in-law  prepared  breakfast;  and 
tried,  with  her  usual  zeal,  to  keep  alive 
the  soul  of  all  breakfasts,  dinners,  and 
sappers— conversation. 

"  Never,"  said  she,  "  shall  I  forget 
this  most  dreadful  night.  Verily,  on 
that  account,  Fate  ought  to  cease  per- 
secuting us.  It  is  doubly  shocking 
when  extreme  poverty  was  immediately 
preceded  by  the  greatest  magnificence ; 
and  the  poor  most  deserving  of  pity 
are  those  who  were  once  rich.'* 

**  Good  mother,"  cried  the  caliph, 
''  are  you  in  earnest?  You  were  once 
rich — wealthy;  and  how  did  you  lose 
this  opulence  V 

**  Through  misfortune  and  injustice." 

"llifoagh  injustice!  and  this  in 
Bi^adr 

"  All  that  has  befallen  us,  good  and 
bad,  has  happened  in  the  walls  of  this 
city,  which  we  have  never  forsaken." 

''  But  not  in  the  reign  of  the  caliph, 
Uarun  Alraschid  V 

^  Who  was  caliph  a  mondi  back  ?" 

''  You  must  be  mistaken :  Harun  is 
not  called  the  Just  in  vain.  The  whole 
world  knows  with  what  severity  he 
punishes  the  smallest  misdemeanour." 

**  True,  no  punishment  is  sufficiently 
severe  in  his  eyes  for  others'  crimes ; 
but  towards  himself  he  is  a  much  more 
merciful  judee,  and  what  he  permits 
himself  be  also  pardons.  Or  should 
one  suppose  to  excuse  him,  that  he 
sometimes  don't  know  himself  what  he 
is  about?" 

''  You  quite  astonish  me,"  said  the 
caliph.  '<  Be  so  kind  and  tell  me  your 
history.  I  still  think  the  Commander 
of  the  Faithful  has  been  abused." 

'<  He  himself  has  abused  his  power," 
answered  Lelamain;  "  for  it  is  he — the 
wise  Harun — the  mirror  of  princes,  in 
person,  who  has  caused  all  our  misery. 
Had  he  contented  himself  with  de- 
priving people  in  our  station  of  our 
rank,  and  given  us  to  poverty  —  to 
infamy;  to  compel  me  to  couple  the 
dove  with  the  vulture,  this  jewel  of  a 
daughter  with  a  police-persecuted  man, 
1  would  still  have  pardoned  him ;  but 
shall  not  the  mother  complain  when  he 
robs  her  of  her  son  ? — and  what  a  son ! 
His  sister  is  your  wife,  and  yet  I  say 
you  have  never  seen  a  finer  counte- 
nance than  bis.  What  are  the  reeds  of 
the  Nile— what  are  die  towering  ce(|ars 


of  Lebanon,  the  resort  of  devout  pil- 
grims, compared  to  his  beauty  and 
shape?  He  is  more  gentle  than  a 
lamb,  meeker  than  a  dove.  In  affairs 
he  had  the  eye  of  an  eagle,  and  was 
as  vigilant  as  the  king  of  birds.  He 
was  the  caliph's  first  chamberlain; 
love,  fidelity,  and  zeal,  served  the 
caliph  in  his  person.  It  might  reason- 
ably be  supposed  that  such  a  servant 
would  never  be  in  danger  of  losing  his 
master's  favour;  but  the  great  will  be 
thankful  when  tigers  are  merciful.  He 
is  condemned  to  die,  his  mother  and 
sister  ruined :  this  is  the  reward  of  his 
services  I  My  poor  Yemaleddin !"  con- 
tinued she  sobbingly ;  *<  for  the  sake 
of  a  glass  of  water  does  a  tyrant  decree 
thy  death,  which  the  drinkinj?  thirty 
glasses  of  wine  could  not  justify  1" 

The  caliph  feared  he  had  been  too 
hasty;  many  a  wholesome  truth  had 
he  told  himself;  but,  like  most  noble 
persons,  never  heard  it  from  other's 
lips.  His  self-love  strove  against  this 
accusation,  and  he  wished  to  be  jus- 
tified before  himself  and  Lelamain. 

"  I  remember,"  said  he,  "  to  have 
heard  something  of  the  chamberlain 
Yemaleddin's  history:  but  I  believe 
there  was  something  more  in  it  than 
a  glass  of  water." 

*<  Perhaps  you  mean  the  dish  of 
cataifs;  is  this  a  weightier  reason? 
My  son  had  fine  dishes  enough  on  his 
table.  What  better  use,  then,  could 
he  make  of  a  delicacy  sent  him  from  a 
stranger,  than  to  present  it  as  a  new- 
year's  gift  to  the  watchman  of  his  dis- 
trict?" 

**  But  what  coukl  be  more  flagrant 
than  to  allow  his  eyes  to  behold  the 
female  who  drank  the  water.  You 
know  what  the  law  decrees  if " 

"  The  law— the  law !  I  verily  be- 
lieve you  want  to  justify  the  caliph  by 
the  law?  How  ludicrous  to  hear  a 
man  who  tramples  all  laws  under  his 
feet  want  to  be  their  commentator! 
It  is  not  true  that  my  innocent  lamb  of 
a  son  saw  the  lady.  But  suppose  he 
did,  is  he  a  basilisk  that  kills  people 
by  his  mere  looks?  If  the  caliph 
would  deprive  eveiy  one  of  sight  that 
did  not  shut  his  eyes  when  a  girl  met 
him  face  to  face,  he  might  soon  be 
called  the  Commander  of  the  Blind, 
and  not  of  the  Faithful.  Whence  could 
he  procure  the  seers  to  lead  the  blind  T 
But  the  lady  was  one  of  the  caliph's 
harem,  and  to  look  on  one  of  the 
caliph's  women  W,g^SeJ»?y'R5W)l)§m« 
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as  to  kill  a  man  outrig)»t.  The  be- 
holder must  die,  as  well  as  the  mur- 
derer. Why,  then,  does  the  caliph 
permit  these  not-to-be-seen  women  to 
walk  in  the  public  streets?  When 
they  go  out  they  ought  to  have  a  notice 
on  their  foreheads,  and  then  he  may 
be  sure  of  their  neither  finding  a  man 
nor  a  glass  of  water  to  qoench  their 
thirst.  You  are  a  robber  by  profession, 
and  mercy  is  certainly  not  one  of  your 
virtues ;  but  tell  me,  would  you  be 
capable  of  the  wrong  the  calipli— the 
▼icar  of  God  upon  earth — has  done  to 
a  poor  widow  like  me  ?  Robbers  take 
people's  money,  but  never  the  un- 
armed man's  life.  You  grant  them 
their  feet  to  run  away,  and  even  their 
hands  to  denounce  the  judgment  of 
Heaven  on  you ;  and,  above  all,  to 
thrust  a  dagger  in  the  faithful  servant's 
breast!  What  robber  does  not  turn 
with  disgust  fix>m  such  a  crime  ?  But 
you  are  only  an  outlawed  crew,  no 
potentates,  no  rulers  of  the  world  ;  but 
1*11  wager  there  will  be  a  hundred  of 
your  kind  for  one  caliph  in  Paradise : 
as  Ilarun  Alraschid  himself,  who  is 
styled  the  most  perfect  of  sultans,  has 
lost  the  favour  of  Heaven  by  this  deed." 
It  was  high  time  that  good  Lela- 
main's  tongue  was  tired,  which  had, 
perhaps,  never  happened  before.  The 
truths  the  caliph  had  heard  from  the 
affecting,  though  droll,  simplicity  of 
the  old  lady,  bent  him  with  all  their 
weight  to  the  ground,  and  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  he  refrained  firom 
discovering  himself. 

"  I  find,  my  good  mother,"  said  he, 
after  a  pause,  "  that  you  are  perfectly 
right.  The  caliph,  whose  passions  are 
flattered  by  evei^  body,  has  been  led 
by  revenge  and  jealousy  to  commit  an 
error.  No  one  contradicted  him  ;  not 
a  servant — not  a  fHend  was  mindful  of 
his  high  duty  to  call  his  sovereign's 
attention  to  this  injustice.  I  blame, 
but  also  pity  him :  however — God  be 
praised ! — your  son  is  alive,  and  if  a 
moment  has  ruined  you,  another  can 
set  you  up  again.  I  have  influence 
and  acquaintance  in  Xh%  palace,  and 
will  either  rush  into  the  arms  of  death, 
or  deliver  your  son  this  day!" 

**  Worthy  son-in-law !  your  warmth 
makes  you  utter  promises  which  you 
will  never  be  able  to  keep.  A  robber 
make  the  caliph  understand  reason! 
Don't  think  he  is  no  greater  hero  than 
the  cadi  who  ran  here  without  his 
slippers;  and  your  ring,  which  petrified 


the  mollah  and  all  his  crew  is  also 
gone.  I  therefore  warn  you  not  to 
meddle  in  this  affair  wherein  the  great 
Hanm  Alraschid  is  concerned.  Who 
can  strive  against  the  potentete  that 
calls  earth  and  sea  his  subjects,  and 
before  him,  Uie  vicar  of  the  Prophet, 
even  the  stars  bow?  The  grand  vizier, 
Giafar,  with  all  hfs  power,  dare  not 
attempt  stich  a  madness  as  you  are 
gomg  to  do.  Rema'm  fa  peace  when 
not  disturbed  by  the  police,  and  re- 
concile yourself  with  Heaven  bjr  rich 
alms,  and  especially  by  a  reformed 
Hfe.  Its  long-suffering  will  pardon 
you  the  past  if  you  repent  in  earnest; 
but,  by  your  venturing  oat  of  this  house 
at  this  dangerous  moment,  will  not 
anxiety  kiH  me  and  your  wife?  Oh, 
look  at  poor  Zutulbe !  how  pale  the  is, 
how  her  tearful  eyes  entreat  you  to 
spare  her!  Reflect  that  neither  gold 
nor  silver,  nor  all  the  money  in  the 
world,  can  compensate  us  for  your  loss! 
My  son  is  innocent ;  he  is  in  God*s 
hands ;  and  though  I,  as  his  mother, 
love  him  a  thousand  times  more  than 
you,  yet  I  tremble  a  thousand  times 
more  for  you  than  for  hira." 

This  cordial  and  affecting  address 
of  the  good  old  woman  moved  the 
caliph  to  tears.  In  great  agitation  he 
rose  to  depart,  but  Zutull^  and  her 
mother  took  hold  of  hif  ve»t  to  keep 
him  back. 

"  By  all  that  is  holy !"  they  ex. 
claimed  ;  "  by  the  name  of  God,  en- 
graven with  eolden  letters  on  the  mitre 
of  the  Jewish  high-priest,  we  conjure 
thee  not  to  leave  us !" 

The  caliph  could  no  longer  conceal 
the  trouble  of  his  mind ;  Ml  of  ten- 
derness and  veneration,  he  took  both 
hands  of  bis  mother-in-law,  saying, 
"  For  all,  my  good  mother,  for  every 
thing,  am  I  indebted  to  you.  I  have 
to  thank  you  for  this  wife — an  angel 
who  transports  me  to  the  region  of  the 
blessed ;  t  have  to  thank  you  for  as 
great  a  kindness  —  for  instruction,  for 
exhortations;  and  you  shall  soon  see 
the  value  I  attach  to  them.  Alwa3rs — 
always  will  I  love  and  respect  you, 
and  great  shall  be  the  proofs  of  my 
good  opinion  of  you;  but  do  not 
prevent  me  now  from  going  where 
pressing  business  calls  me,  and  be 
satisfied  with  my  word  that  I  will 
never  forget  my  duty  to  live  for  you 
and  your  daughter.  Farewell,  good 
mother !  farewell,  dear  Zutulbe !  you 
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With  these  wwds  he  tora  bimMlf 
away,  and  hftsleoed  through  teeret 
pasaiges  lo  his  palace. 

Surrounded  by  all  the  sptendour  ef 
his  high  rank,  which  was  the  case  on 
wlenin  occasions  only,  he  ascended 
the  throne^  and  ordered  aU  his  viziers, 
emirs,  and  oiher  grandees,  to  asasttbte 
round  him.  Whilst  they  were  placing 
themselves,  the  nMNtarcb  sat  unmoved, 
leaning  his  head,  with  sad  seriousness, 
on  his  arm. 

''  Cruel  caliph  !'*  said  he  to  himself, 
'<  thou  art  the  man  who  intended 
staining  thyself  with  the  blood  of  thy 
most  fiuthM  servant !  And  does  he  not 
still  languish  in  prison  1  and  does  not 
a  princess,  distinguished  for  her  virtues 
and  mislbrtunes,  languish  there  too? 
Thy  conscience  upbraids  with  a  mon- 
ster's deed.  Harun  the  Just  is  the 
name  unthinking  nations  give  thee. 
Do  homage  to  truth,  to  justice,  and  let 
yourself  be  called  Uarun  the  Unjust.'' 

During  this  soliloquy  of  the  caliph, 
wherein  his  conscience  reproached  him 
for  the  wrongs  of  Yemaleddin,  the 
grandees  had  prostrated  themselves 
before  him  ;  but  who  can  bear  such  a 
homage  paid  to  him  when  the  receiver 
is  bumbled  before  himself?  And  who 
does  not  receive  it  with  double  disgust, 
knowing  tliey  are  only  time-servers, 
flattering  his  passions  instead  of  re- 
straining them  by  a  noble  liberty? 
Tlie  courtiers  had  neglected  this  last 
duty  in  Yemaleddin's  case;  and  the 
caliph. now  saw  persons  lay  prostrate 
before  him,  none  of  whom  had  opened 
their  mouths  to  prevent  his  doing  a 
deed,  the  enormity  of  which  was  now 
before  his  eyes. 

**  Away  with  your  cringing  !'^  said 
be;  'M  know  how  to  esteem  youl 
Stand  up,  1  commaiHl  you !  Fetch 
the  noble  Yemaleddin,  my  first  cham- 
berlain, out  of  his  prison :  bring  him 
here  before  my  throne  clad  in  a  splendid 
dress,  as  tlie  ntark  of  my  favour  1  He 
is  innocent :  I  myself  have  examined 
the  occurrence,  which  makes  me  more 
unhappy  tlian  he.  Alas  1  he  deserved 
rewards,  and  I  punished  him.  Shall 
I  be  able  to  compensate  his  sufferings  ? 
Grandees  of  this  empire,  you  belK>ld 
your  monarch  in  despair,  and  this 
despair  is  not  less  your  doing  than 
mine.  Did  I  ever  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
your  remonstrances?  Yet  you  were 
silent  when  blind  passion  was  im- 
pelling roe  to  condemn  innocence ! 
You  knew  the  victim  of  my  rage  better 


than  I,  and  not  one  of  you  spoke  a 
syllable  in  his  defence*!" 

"  Greatest  of  monarchs  i"  answered 
the  viziefs,  '<  respect  b'mdered  us  from 
opening  our  lips. ' 

*'  Sinful  respect,''  said  the  caliph, 
seriously,  '*  removing  truth  from  ray 
ear  and  destructive  to  innocence  1  Wo 
to  him  who  will  again  testify  his  sub- 
mission to  me  in  a  manner  thai  declares 
me  to  be  a  tyrant  and  a  noonster  V* 

The  courtiers  kissed  the  ground  at 
this  speech,  which  was  without  pre- 
cedent, being  spoken  from  the  throne 
by  the  caliph  in  person.  They  re- 
mained silent: 

Yemaleddin  appeared,  and  pro- 
strated himself  before  the  throne.  The 
caliph  descended;  and,  embracing 
him,  tlirew  over  his  shoulders  the  nM>9t 
splendid  caphtan  in  the  royal  wardrobe. 

**  God  prolong  tlie  life  of  the  greatest 
monarch  in  thb  world,  and  be  as  graci* 
ous  to  him  as  he  is  to  me  1"  said  tite 
joyous  chamberlain. 

"  From  this  day  thou  art  the  first 
prince  of  my  empire,  chief  of  the 
emirs  i"  said  Uie  caliph ;  *^  Iiasten  how 
to  shew  your  motlker  her  dearest 
treasure." 

A  most  welcome  command  for  a 
son  like  Yemaleddin.  He  thought  he 
should  discover  his  mother  and  sister 
in  the  unknown  hovel  which  had  been 
their  tenement  from  the  date  of  his 
misfortune.  At  the  gate  of  the  palace 
he  found  a  magnificently  equipped 
iiorse  awaiting  him.  The  viziers,  ac- 
cording to  the  caliph's  express  orders, 
followed  him  in  procession,  and  four 
outriders  were  to  prepare  the  ladies  for 
the  approaching  meeting. 

The  calipii  felt  he  had  still  a  duty  to 
perfonn  to  the  deeply  insulted  grand- 
daughter of  Cassera.  Should  he  see 
her?  The  sense  of  his  injustice  and 
his  new  alliance  enforced  the  contrary; 
but  she  was  his  consort,  and  should 
remain  so,  though  he  could  have  easily 
nullified  the  marriage^contract,  as  it 
was  deficient  in  many  points.  Giafar 
and  Mesrur  were,  theretore,  sent  to  the 
princess  to  announce  her  freedom; 
and,  at  tlie  same  time,  to  acquaint  her 
that  it  depended  on  her  to  live  in  the 
palace  as  the  wife  or  the  daughter  of 
the  monarch,  and  enjoy  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  appertaining  to  either  of 
these  stations.  The  fair  grandaughter 
of  Cassera  had  loved  and  married  like 
a  princess,  and  her  connexion  with  the 
caliph  was  of  a  nature  to  facilitate 
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her  choice.  A  daughter,  she  wisely 
thought,  is  not  in  danger  of  losing  her 
head  if  a  roan  should  chance  to  cast 
his  eyes  on  her,  and  the  caliph's  fate 
was  decided. 

'<  Inform  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful,'^  said  she  to  the  emissaries, — 
"  inform  the  great  and  just  Harun, 
how  much  his  favour  has  affected  the 
heart  of  his  faithful,  obedient,  and  sub- 
missive daughter  V* 

<<  Thank  GodT'  said  the  caliph, 
and  he  already  planned  the  marriage 
of  his  adopted  daughter  wilh  the  new 
prince  of  tne  emirs. 

The  latter  enjoyed  his  new  elevation 
in  the  arms  of  his  delighled  mother  and 
exulting  sister.  They  were  continually 
renewing  their  expressions  of  tender- 
ness, and  the  ladies  conducted  him 
triumphantly  to  their  apartments. 

**  In  what  house  do  I  find  you,  be- 
loved relations  ?"  said  he  on  entering. 
"  This  is  the  very  place  whence  I  was 
dragged  a  month  back,  but  not  the 
same  house  which  the  anger  of  our 
sultan  ordered  to  be  rased ;  and  yet 
this  house  is  internally  more  decorated 
than  the  other  palace  v 

*^  Alas  !^'  answered  Lelamain,  *'  this 
spendour  but  reminds  us  of  our  misery, 
and  testifies  how  low  we  had  fallen. 
When  you,  my  son,  were  dragged 
hence,  what  had  we  not  to  suffer! 
Eveiy  thing  we  could  call  our  own  was 
broken  to  pieces;  not  a  pitcher  was 
left  us  to  fetch  water.  Ihey  hardly 
allowed  us  some  rags  for  necessary 
covering.  We  were  deprived  of  every 
means  of  gaining  a  livelihood ;  not  one 
person  would  give  us  work.  In  a 
word,  many  a  beggar-woman  was  a 
princess  to  us;  and  I  almost  believe 
that  one  can  live  on  tears,  as  hunger 
did  not  kill  us.  Yesterday  came  a 
roan  who  wanted  to  marry  Zutulbe, 
and  offered  to  pay  eight  thousand 
sequins  for  the  dowry.  He  is  tall  and 
majestic,  but  unfortunately  a  Bedouin. 
I  knew  the  bird  by  his  plumage ;  but 
who  will  refuse  the  devil  himself,  if 
he  brings  eight  thousand  sequins  in  a 
house  wherein  the  last  morsel  of  food 
is  consumed  ?  He  persuaded  me  to 
fetch  the  cadi  to  write  the  marriage- 
contract  ;  I  was  even  to  command  him 
to  come,  and  therefore  I  had  scarcely 
mentioned  a  word  about  commanding, 
when  he  ordered  me  to  the  madhouse. 
But  suddenly  he  was  politeness  itself, 
and  came  here  in  such  a  hurry  that  he 
forgot  his  slippers;  not  only  his  slip- 


pers, but  paper  likewise :  he  therefore 
wrote  the  contract  on  the  skirt  of  his 
faragi,  which  you  can  see,  as  well  as 
the  spoiled  robe  that  hangs  in  that 
corner.  He  went  away  without  asking 
for  his  fee,  and  my  son-in-law  retired 
also.  A  moment  aAer  came  a  pro- 
digious number  of  painters,  gilders, 
carpet-makers,  and  other  workmen, 
who  drove  us  from  one  corner  to 
another.  I  asked  every  one  of  them 
my  son-in-law's  profession ;  but  they 
could,  would,  or  durst  not  tell  me.  A 
magnificent  chest  containing  the  dowry 
was  brought,  and  all  this  splendid 
furniture,  stuffii,  and  embroidery,  to 
superfluity ;  last  of  all,  a  feast  which 
a  sultan  might  not  be  ashamed  of. 
I  was  in  ecstasies ;  but  this  joy  was 
very  short-lived.  At  ten  o'clock  came 
the  mollah,  with  thirty  torches  and 
three  hundred  men  to  catch  the  robber, 
and  treat  us  like  thief-harbourers.  In- 
sults were  heaped  on  us,  and  we  ex- 
pected every  moment  that  the  crew 
who  were  threatening  to  break  the 
door  open  would  rush  into  the  house. 
Suddenly,  as  if  thieves  dropped  from 
heaven,  my  son-in-law  appeared  on 
the  terrace  of  the  house.  He  entered 
by  the  window,  ate  and  drank,  kissed 
his  bride,  and  was  as  merry  as  if  the 
people  at  the  door,  who  wanted  to 
tear  him  to  pieces,  liad  only  come 
to  perfom^  a  serenade.  Wishing  to 
retire  to  rest,  he  appeared  to  be 
tired  of  the  noise,  ana  commissioned 
roe  to  give  the  mollah  his  ring,  where- 
on several  characters  were  engraved. 
Scarcely  had  the  latter  received  it, 
when  it  seemed  that  the  wind  had 
blown  away  the  whole  company,  like 
the  dead  leaves  of  a  forest.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  street  was  quite  silent, 
and  we  went  to  bed  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  When  my  sonr in-law  had 
risen  this  morning,  and  we  were  talking 
of  different  things,  I  told  him  our 
misfortune.  He  wanted  to  defend  the 
caliph ;  for  these  all-plundering  Be- 
douins deem  themselves  the  wisest  of 
mankind,  and  poke  their  noses  into 
every  thing.  Of  course  I  soon  con- 
futed him ;  but  what  do  you  think  ? 
He  had  the  fancy,  and  really  went  for 
that  purpose,  to  convince  the  caliph  of 
his  injustice  as  I  did  him.  Wliat  say 
you,  my  son,  to  such  a  friend  and 
protector?  However,  the  man  is  not 
an  absolute  rascal ;  and  I  have  great 
reason  to  hope,  tliat  if  God  spares  his 
life  hQ  will  at  once  reform,^.  But  if 
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he  Wave  off  robbing  to-day  he  was  a 
thief  once,  and  I  shall  never  console 
myself  that  distress  compelled  me  to 
ally  ourselves  with  such  a  roan." 

Yemaleddin  thought  he  was  dream- 
ing on  hearing  his  mother  telling  this 
romantic  story  quite  seriously,  and 
without  any  mark  of  absence  of  mind. 
A  robber  who  performs  openly  and 
undisturbed  the  most  wonderful  things 
in  Bagdad;  at  whose  command  the 
cadi  appears  barefooted  to  write  a 
marriage-contract  on  a  torn  faragi; 
who  in  a  few  hours  transforms  a 
beggar's  hovel  to  a  fairy  palace;  and 
disarms  with  a  ring  a  whole  troop  of 
the  police,  —  this  must  be  magic  or  an 
invention  of  his  mother.  However, 
the  persecution  of  the  police  was  to 
him  a  very  equivocal  sign  of  his  bro- 
ther-in-law's respectability. 

<<  Mother,''  said  he  at  last,  "  what 
am  I  to  think  of  this  tale,  where  truth 
and  improbability  are  so  closely  blend- 
ed? What  made  you  sacrifice  my 
sister  to  a  robber  ?" 

"  Have  not  I  already  told  you  that 
imperious  necessity  did  not  leave  me  a 
choice?" 

"  The  fellow,"  replied  Yemaleddin, 
**  profited  by  your  misfortunes  1  But, 
God  be  praised  1  fortune  smiles  on  us 
again,  and  we  can  restore  our  honour 
on  this  side  also.  This  marriage  is 
null  and  void.  I  am  the  head  of  the 
family,  without  whose  consent  my 
sister  cannot  be  married ;  and,  by  the 
holy  Caaba,  where  the  great  Prophet 
is  adored,  I  swear  to  erase  for  ever  the 
remembrance  of  my  sister  from  this 
robber  whenever  I  see  him  1" 

Yemaleddin  accompanied  this  me- 
nace with  such  glaring  eyes,  and  clap- 
ped his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword 
with  snch  a  determined  resolution,  that 
the  tender  Zutulbe  was  now  more 
afraid  of  her  husband's  life  than  the 
night  before  amongst  the  police,  and 
was  very  near  fainting. 

"It  is  a  true  saying,"  cried  the 
mother,  **  that  nothing  is  more  unstable 
than  fortune,  even  in  its  best  humour. 
To-day  the  caliph  exercises  his  justice 
towards  you,  ana  it  sends  me  yesterday 
this  robber — this  II  Bondocani — to  my 
house  to  give  him  my  daughter  in  a 
hurry !" 

"  For  God's  sake,  mother^  what 
name  did  you  mention  ?" 

"  My  son-in-law's  name,  II  Bondo- 
cani. II  Bondocani  J— don't  you  like 
its  sound?" 


"  And  he — this  very  man — he  has 
married  my  sister?" 

"  I  have  told  you  so  a  dozen  times. 
He  is  your  brother-in-law ;  and  if  you 
won't  believe  me,  look  here  at  the 
contract  on  the  cadi's  faragi.  Do  you 
not  see  here  plainly  enough,  Marriage- 
contract  between  Zutulbe,  davshter  of 
the  widow  Lelamain,  and  II  Bon- 
docani r 

Yemaleddin  read  it;  and,  as  if 
stricken  by  a  superior  power,  sank 
speechless  to  the  ground.  Lelamain 
broke  out  into  a  loud  laugh.  "  Ah, 
ah  1"  said  she,  "  there  lies  our  courage- 
ous hero,  the  warrior  who  knows  not 
what  fear  is,— there  he  lies  and  kicks 
the  dust.  Invincible,  draw  your  sword, 
and  send  your  new  brother-in-law  into 
the  next  world  1  What  a  man  my  son- 
in-law  must  be !  His  bare  name  is  an 
all-crushing  hero :  how  glad  am  I  that 
I  know  it!  Only  vrait  till  the  next 
Mecca  caravans  come,  and  you'll  see 
if  India,  Armenia,  Persia,  Egypt,  and 
Roumelia,  won't  bend  their  knees  to 
poor  old  Lelamain,  and  give  her  all 
their  property,  to  the  last  camel.  But 
why,  tamed  lion ! — why,  my  son,  liest 
tliou  still  on  the  ground?  Rise,  cry, 
laugh,  pull  out  the  hair  of  your  beard, 
and  none  will  take  it  amiss  that  you 
are  crazy ;  for  I  have  mentioned  a 
name  which  puts  all  its  hearers  out  of 
their  senses.  Oh,  if  I  only  had  the 
ring  which  caused  more  shivering-fits, 
bowlings,  and  teeth-chattering  1  But 
rise,  chief  emir ;  I  command  you  in 
the  name  of  II  Bondocani  I" 

"  I  obey,"  replied  her  son ;  "I 
obey  the  name  to  which  the  whole 
earth  is  submissive,  and  which  all 
nations  adore ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
I  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  won- 
derful dispensations  of  Providence  in 
raising  my  sister  from  the  dust  to  the 
throne,  by  making  her  espouse  the  king 
of  kings,  the  greatest  of  all  crowned 
heads — the  wise,  the  generous  Harun 
Alraschidl  You  are  surprised,  my 
Rood  mother;  but  know  that  II  Bon- 
docani and  the  caliph  are  one  and  the 
same  person  1" 

"  And  your  poor  mother  is  the  most 
unfortunate  woman  under  the  sun. 
Alas!  is  there  no  river  where 'I  can 
drown  myself,  no  hole  where  a  wretched 
old  woman  can  hide  herself?  Did  I 
have  a  tongue  to  cost  me  my  life  ?  I 
have  shockingly  slandered  the  caliph 
when  talking  to  II  Bondocani.  Did  I 
not  tell  him  to  |i,s^f^«iA^{.^  an 
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unjust  tyrant?  Did  I  iH>t  asiert  that 
there  are  in  Paradise  a  hundred  robbers 
for  one  caKph  7  The  fellow  of  t  Be- 
douin I  why  could  he  not  transform 
himself  into  an  honest  Mussulinai^ 
but  must  turn  out  to  be  the  caliph, 
that  I  might  be  utterly  given  up  for 
lost  ?" 

''  Was  tt  all  true,  motlier,  what  y<M 
told  the  caliph  ?  Though  exalted  above 
all  others,  he  is  still  a  roan,  and  can 
do  wrong  as  well  as  another." 

^  Alas !  it  is  too  true  what  I  told 
him :  he  will  be  the  mcnre  enraged  at 
It.  You  must  know  I  related  our 
history,  and  — " 

"  You  can  judge,  then,  of  your  hie 
from  mine ;  for  bis  liberating  me  and 
placing  me  at  the  head  of  the  emirs  are 
the  e&cts  of  what  you  said  to  liim. 
This  is  this  great  man*s  revenge  for  a 
sharp  but  wholesome  lesson/' 

At  this  moment  Mesrur  appeared 
to  announce  the  caliph.  The  good 
Lelamain  searched  tremblingly  for  a 
nook,  but  her  children  kept  her  back. 

<<  Compose  yourself,  my  dear  mo- 
ther,'' said  the  new  prince ;  **  con- 
fidence is  the  first  tribute  we  owe 
virtue,  and  Harun  Alraschid  is  for 
above  the  common  race  of  men.'* 

The  caliph  entered  unattended,  but 
with  that  splendour  which,  if  it  does 
not  add  to  dignity,  increases  its  effect. 
Lelamain,  Yeroaleddin,  and  Zutulbe, 
prostrated  themselves,  but  the  monarch 
condescendingly  raised  them  from  the 
ground. 

"  My  good  motlier,"  said  lie  to 
Lelamain,  **  you  behold  again  the  man 
who  caused  you  such  anxiety,  and  is 
therefore  doubly  bound  to  free  you 
from  all  cares  about  your  future  wel- 
fare. What  do  I  not  owe  to  the 
mother  of  my  heart's  sorereign,  of  my 
incomparable  Zutulbe,  the  dearest  of 
my  confidants?  What  do  I  not  owe  to 
the  wise  instructress,  w1k>  opened  my 
eyes  to  foults  which  it  sha\\  be  my 
constant  study  to  remove.  My  re fomt, 
continued  he,  smilingly,  "  will,  t  hope, 
procure  my  pardon  fbr  the  injustice 
my  hastiness  made  you  sufier.     Your 


son's  mined  palace  is  restored  with 
greatci'  pomp  than  ever ;  and,  to  unite 
to  me  n^  noble  servant  by  the  ties  of 
blood,  Caneia  Apotheroan,  the  Per- 
sian sultan's  grandaoghter,  whom  I 
have  adopted  for  my  daughter,  shall 
be  the  companion  of  hb  foture  life  I 
You,  my  dear  Zatulbe,"  he  concluded, 
turning  to  his  bride,  ''  you  loved  the 
wandering  Amb  with  a  tenderness  that 
resisted  all  the  evils  which  surroimded 
him.  You  were  resolved  to  share  my 
fate,  whatever  it  might  be.  Yoo  now 
know  my  fete,  and  may  I  be  as  worthy 
of  the  treasure  I  possess  in  you,  as 
you  are  of  the  throne  which  1  beoce- 
ibrward  share  with  you  !** 

The  highest  ecstasies  of  joy  are 
speechless;  and,  as  a  confirmation  of 
this  saying,  Lelamain's  tongue  refused 
its  office.  The  caliph  ordered  that 
both  ladies  should  oe  conducted  in 
litters  to  his  palaoe,  he  himself  follow- 
ing them  on  horseback,  with  Giafar  on 
one  side,  and  Yemaleddin  on  the 
other.  That  same  evening  saw  the 
new  favourite  the  happy  consort  of  the 
fair  Persian  princess;  feasts  and  charit- 
able donations  disseminated  the  joy 
throughout  the  city.  Yemaleddin  soon 
afier  repaired  with  his  spouse  to  his 
new  palace;  and  the  good  old  dame 
had  nothing  else  to  do  than  be  carried 
in  her  litter  from  daughter  to  son,  and 
fi'om  son  to  daughter,  to  be  the  hap- 
piest mother  of  the  happiest  children. 
When  reading  the  Komn  at  the  gate  of 
the  mosque,  and  vainly  entreating  for 
alms,  had  one  spectator  assisted  her, 
none  had  cried,  a  wonder!  Without 
this  exclamation  tlie  caliph  would  not 
have  been  inqubitive;  without  his 
curiosity,  he  would  not  have  seen  his 
amiable  partner,  bis  adored  Zutulbe; 
and  poor  Yemaleddin  would  have  lost 
his  nead  for  being  a  folse  prophet. 
But  a  more  potent  hand  above  the 
stellar  sphere  disposes  of  the  events  on 
the  grain  of  sand  we  call  earth,  and 
arranges  them  on  threads  too  fine  for 
the  inhabitants  of  this  particle  of  dust 
to  perceive. 
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HERE  OR  THERE. 

Whitb«r  it  iUd  Um  Tisionary  glesm  t 

Yfhtm  is  it  now,  the  gloij  ani  tlw  dmaMr*.-.WoRMwoRTi. 


To  ftU  soch  patketic  queries  as  these 
of  our  great  poet,  we  really  have  do 
better  answer  to  make  than  the  words 
stmding  at  the  head  oC  the  present 
article.  It  is  a  safe  and  rational  re- 
sponse to  the  very  many  perplexing 
ioqairies  which  pnzade  the  nends  and 
hearts  of  those  who  persist  in  torroent- 
iDg  themselves  with 

"  The  psisionats  tomidt  of  a  clinging 

hope," 
lone  after  the  "  glory  and  the  dream  " 
spoken  of  by  Wordsworth  have 

'*  Died  away. 
And  faded  to  the  light  of  common  day." 

A  short  time  ago  we  indulged  in 
a  lew  rainbUng  speculations  as  to 
**  What's  What,"  without  meetiDg,  or 
indeed  anticipating,  much  success  in 
our  researches.  Nor,  perhaps,  shall  we 
be  more  fortunate  now  in  endeavouring 
to  distingutsb  whedier  truth  be  here  or 
there ;  but  may  very  possibly  founder 
on  that  iatal  spot  called  by  querulous 
conversatfonbts  "  neitlier  here  nor 
there."  Yet  an  attempt  at  what  Mr. 
Samuel  Slick  calls  the  <'  tooth  busi- 
ness*** can  do  no  harm.  If  the 
reader  should  be  of  opinion,  on  pe- 
rusing our  notions,  that  the  truth  is 
not  Am,  he  will  of  course  pronounce 
it  to  be  there ;  and  the  having  detected 
our  error  will  be  all  in  his  fovour  when 
investigating  further.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  should  do  us  the  honour  of 
agreeing  with  us  on  any  point,  great  or 
small,  be  is  heartily  welcome  to  add 
the  result  of  oar  humble  spectilations 
to  that  large  stock  of  wisdom  which, 
judging  from  his  very  prepossessing 


countenance,  no  less  than  from  liis 
high  character  as  a  reader  of  Fruser's 
Maguzimif  it  is  impossible  not  to  be- 
lieve that  he  enjoys.  It  is  true  that, 
from  this  sort  of  desultory  writing,  not 
much  is  to  be  looked  for  iu  the  way  of 
gratification  or  improvement;  but  if 
the  reader  perform  his  share  of  the 
business  properly,  we  shall  get  on  to- 
lerably well,  in  the  spirit  of  Words- 
worth s  profound  remark — 

"  O  reader !  had  you  in  your  mind 
Such  stores  as  silent  thought  can  bring, 
O  gentle  reader !  you  would  6nd 
A  tale  in  every  thing." 

When  lately  readine  Sam  Slick's  irre- 
sistible account  of  the  only  instance  of 
a  broken  heart  which  had  follen  within 
his  experience — namely,  that  of  the 
stalwart  felbw  who  won  his  wager,  but 
broke  his  heart,  in  lifting  an  anchor  — 
we  vrere  reminded  of  that  most  broken- 
hearted and  heart-breaking  of  books 
called  the  Sorrows  of  Wtrler,  Every 
one  knows  what  a  vast  sensation  this 
book  is  said  to  have  produced  on  its 
first  appearance  in  Germany ;  and 
though  Goethe  himself,  long  before  his 
death,  seems  to  have  made  no  mystery 
of  the  slight  regard  in  which  lie  held 
his  juvenile  rhapsody ,t  his  admirers 
persist  in  pronouncing  it  a  masterpiece. 
In  England,  we  have  been  so  accus- 
tomed to  hear  it  thus  styled,  that  any 
other  estimate  of  its  merits  is  not  likely 
to  meet  with  much  approbation.  Still 
we  should  be  very  glad  to  submit  the 
question  to  the  dispassionate  judgment 
of  any  one  who  will  give  himself  the 
trouble  of  perusing  the  book  as  Goethe 


*  "  The  tooth -business  is  picking  up  by  experience.  Whenever  a  feller  is  con- 
siderable cute  with  us,  we  say  he  has  cut  his  eye-teeth — he*s  tolerable  sharp ;  and 
this  I  caD  the  tooth  bQ8ine8S.*^.Sam  Slick, 

Ladv  Wortley  Montague  speeks  of  the  great  perfection  to  which  this  business 
was  in  her  time  carried  by  the  travelling  pasbu.  She  says :  **  lliese  oppressors  are 
not  ooutent  vrith  eating  all  that  is  to  be  eaten  belonging  to  the  peasants.  After  they 
have  crammed  themselves  and  their  numerous  retinue,  they  have  the  impudence  to 
exact  what  they  call  Utih-monexi ;  a  contribution  for  the  use  of  their  teeth,  worn  with 
doing  them  the  honour  of  devouring  their  meat."  This  is  sharper  practice  than 
Mr.  Slick's  "  soft  sawder,"  but  the  result  is  pretty  much  the  same ;  while  the  Slick 
plan  has  infinitely  the  advantage  in  respect  of^amusement. 

i  In  De CAlUmagne,  for  instance,  we  find  the  following  passers :  "It  is  said 
that  he  (Goethe)  now  attaches  but  little  value  to  this  production  ofTiis  youth  ;**  and, 
"  It  would,  however,  be  verv  wrong  in  Goethe  to  despise  the  admirable  talent  mani* 
fostedialTerter."  '  Digitized  by  ^OOglC 
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gave  it  to  the  world,  and  not  by  the 
light  of  any  criticism  whatever,  favour- 
able or  otherwise.  We  hope  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  disclaim  any  disrespect  to  the 
memory  of  Goethe,  when  inaulging  in 
a  remark  on  this  particular  production, 
the  Sorrows  of  Werter.  A  man  who  has 
had  so  mighty  and  so  enduring  an  in- 
fluence on  the  intellectual  progress  of 
his  own  and  of  other  countnes,  cannot 
be  thought  or  spoken  of  without  vener- 
ation. All  we  wbh  to  observe  is  that 
the  work,  which  was  thrown  off  by  him 
as  a  juvenile  effort,  and  disapproved  by 
his  maturer  judgment,  is  not  calculated 
by  its  intrinsic  qualities  to  produce  such 
results  as  his  admirers  would  persuade 
us.  They  who  see  in  it  a  natural  and 
highly  wrought  portraiture  of  human 
passion,  may  probably  also  admire  its 
tendency.  For  ourselves,  we  must  say 
that  Charlotte,  Werter,  and  Albert, 
considered  without  reference  to  what 
we  are  told  was  the  moral  state  of 
Germany  at  the  time  the  tale  originally 
appeared,  are  as  amusing  a  trio  as 
could  be  invented,  and  far  more  likely 
to  drive  folks  mad  with  laughter  than 
frantic  with  overwrought  sympathy. 
If  the  narrative  be  thought  deserving 
of  a  more  serious  view,  readers  will, 
we  apprehend,  find  it  difficult  to  deter- 
mine which  of  the  three — Werter, 
Charlotte,  or  Albert — is  to  be  re- 
garded with  the  most  unmitigated 
scorn  :  three  such  characters  (to  use  a 
French  phrase),  one  more  contemptible 
than  the  other,  co-operating  together 
for  the  confounding  every  received, 
nay,  every  conceivable  principle  of  hu- 
man action  in  civilised  life,  stand,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  even  in  Germany,  suffi- 
ciently out  of  the  pale  of  reality  to 
satisfy  the  most  disordered  cravings  of 
romantic  foolery,  and  to  be  regarded 
with  abhorrence  by  all  reasonable  men. 
We  are  aware  of  the  havoc  the  book 
is  said  to  have  made  among  the  hearts 
and  heads  of  Germany  at  the  period  of 
its  first  appearance.  Still  the  whole 
history  —  the  conduct  of  Werter,  of 
Charlotte,  and,  above  all,  of  Albert — 
is  so  unsurpassably  ludicrous,  that  we 
cannot,  how  beautiful  soever  some 
parts  of  the  composition,  refmin  from 
wonder  that  such  admirable  fooling 
should  not  at  once  have  excited  the 
amusement  to  which  long  a(\er  it  gave 
rise,  when  it  was  presented  to  the  piay- 
^oing  public  of  Paris  and  of  London  in 
Its  appropriate  form  of  farce.  In  ven- 
turing to  say  this,  we  would  especially 


deprecate  the  wrath  of  Mr.  Carlyle, 
a  gentleman  to  whom  every  student  of 
German  literature  is  bound  to  pay  sin- 
cere deference,  and  who,  if  we  remem- 
ber rightly,  has  given  the  sanction  of 
his  name  to  the  admiring  multitudes 
by  whom  Werter  is  extolled  as  a  sam- 
ple of  the  finest  sentimentalism.  It  is 
not  very  agreeable  to  dissent  from  a 
writer  of  so  high,  so  well-earned,  and 
so  sustained  a  reputation,  particularly 
on  ground  which  he  has  maae  so  much 
his  own,  as  this  of  German  literature. 
But  believing  that  in  these  matters  it 
were  indeed 

'*  A  base  abandonment  of  reason  to  resign 
Our  right  of  thought/' 

we  must  adhere  to  our  opinion  that 
this  book  called  Werter  (with  some 
eloquent  passages)  is  supremely  ridi- 
culous as  a  whole,  and  could  only  have 
produced  the  effect  it  is  said  to  have 
done  among  a  people  so  predisposed 
to  absurdity  as  the  Germans.  We  do 
not  propose  to  review  the  Sorrows  of 
Werter.  We  sliall  merely,  in  support 
of  the  opinion  we  have  here  expressed, 
quote  one  or  two  passages,  and  leave 
it  to  the  reader  to  decide  whether  the 
truth  is  "  here  or  there."  This  is 
treating  the  book  precisely  as  Mr.  Car- 
lyle has  treated  it,  with  this  simple  dif- 
ference, that  he  gave  exclusively  a  class 
of  quotations  to  prove  the  work  very 
fine,  while  we  shall  give  one  or  two  to 
prove  that  it  is  very  funny.  Tlie  first 
quotation  will  afford  us  an  opportunity 
of  noticing  what  Mr.  Carlyle  has  spoken 
of  with  considerable  indignation,  name- 
ly, the  opinion  expressedby  some  Eng- 
lish critics  as  to  Goethe's  refinement. 
Unless  we  are  much  mistaken  (and 
speaking  wholly  from  memory,  with- 
out any  opportunity  of  reference,  we 
may  be  wrong),  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  some 
one  of  his  valuable  essays  on  Goethe's 
literary  character  and  productions,  has 
denounced  the  impertinence  of  those 
who  had  permitted  themselves  to  doubt 
that  Goetlie's  writing  was  always  refined 
in  spirit  and  gentlemanlike  in  tone. 
Now,  in  this  very  Sorrows  of  Werter^ 
in  the  description  of  the  first  meeting 
of  the  hero  and  heroine,  an  expression 
occurs  which  we  shall  quote  in  the 
original,  and  shall  be  very  happy  to 
learn  how  Mr.  Carlyle,  or  any  one  else, 
can  think  of  translating  it.  The  ex- 
pression is  perfectly  innocent,  morally 
speaking ;  yet,  honestly  translated,  we 
ventufe  to  MyjWJi^jjo^^^^^id 
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aside  \fitli  a  shake  of  the  head  by 
Oliver  Yorke.  At  Welter's  first  meet- 
ing with  Cliarlotte,  he  is  about  to  caress 
the  youDgest  of  the  six  little  ones,  to 
whom  she  has  jnst  been  distributing 
hunches  of  an  evening  meal,  called 
vaper  brodt.  The  child  draws  back  ; 
but  Charlotte  appearing,  insists  that 
the  little  Louis  shall  give  his  hand  to 
the  stranger.  This,  says  Werter,  the 
child  did  very  cheerfully,  and  I  could 
not  refrain  from  giving  him  a  hearty 
kiss ;  '<  ungeachtet  iemes  kleinen  Rotz- 
nascketu"  This  phrase  is  susceptible 
of  a  very  literal,  clear,  forcible,  and  in- 
nocent translation  into  English ;  and,  as 
ht  as  we  know,  of  only  one.  But  as 
that  is,  in  our  opinion  at  least,  excep- 
tionable on  the  ground  of  its  unfitness 
for  ears  or  eyes  polite,  we  shall  leave 
the  original  to  the  translating  powers  of 
those  who  contend  so  furiously  for  the 
cleanly  notions  of  the  accomplished 
author.* 

Shortly  after  this  Werter  sends  a 
message  to  Charlotte,  being  prevented 
from  paying  her  a  visit  in  person. 
The  servant  lad  returns,  having  deli- 
vered the  message  to  Charlotte  herself; 
and  if  we  wish  to  know  tlie  effect 
which ''  woman's  eyes,''  even  unbeheld, 
can  produce  on  a  German  brain,  we 
have  only  to  listen  to  Werter.  He 
writes  to  his  friend  : — 

"  There  is  a  certain  stone,  of  which 
we  are  told  that,  if  laid  in  ihe  sun,  it 
attracts  the  rays,  and  retains  the  power 
of  lighting  through  a  portion  of  the  ni^ht. 
So  to  my  view  appeared  this  servant  lad. 
The  feeling  that  her  eyes  had  rested  on 
bis  countenance,  his  cheeks,  his  coat- 
buttons,  and  on  the  collar  of  his  surtont, 
made  all  this  so  sacred  and  so  precious  to 
me !  For  the  moment,- 1  would  not  have 
parted  with  the  boy  for  a  thousand  dollars, 
so  hi^y  did  his  presence  make  me." 


We  would  willingly,  all  things  there- 
unto agreeing,  o^er  Mr.  Slick  a  thou- 
sand dollars  for  his  downright  opinion 
concerning  this  reflected  eyelight  from 
the  phiz,  cheeks,  buttons,  ana  upper- 
benjamin  of  this  bewildered  boy ;  for 
bewildered  the  poor  lad  must  have 
been,  if  not  by  the  lustre  of  the  lady's 
eyes,  at  least  by  the  voracious  frenzy 
of  his  master's  looks.  Well  might  the 
inimitable  Mathews  exclaim,  in  his 
never-to-be-forgotten  tones,  "  O  Char- 
lotte !  O  Werter !"  Othello  loved  «  not 
wisely,  but  too  well ;"  but  if  Werter 
does  not  leave  the  noble  Moor  far  be- 
hind in  loving  vrithout  wisdom,  "  why 
it's  a  pity,"  to  borrow  the  tooth-touch- 
ing language  of  Slick.  No  wonder 
that  so  peculiar  a  lover  should  have 
found  it,  as  he  says,  almost  impossible 
to  part  with  the  coat  and  waistcoat  in 
which  he  had  for  the  first  time  enjoyed 
a  waltz  with  Lotte.  If  the  buttons  and 
collar  of  the  servant's  boy's  vestment 
were  consecrated  by  a  casual  glance, 
and  he  himself  raised  to  the  worth  of 
a  thousand  dollars  for  the  half  hour 
immediately  succeeding  his  interview* 
with  the  lady,  what  must  have  been 
the  value,  in  a  loving  point  of  view, 
of  Werter's  own  coat  and  waistcoat, 
steeped  as  these  roust  have  been 
through  and  through  by  the  melting 
radiance  of  his  Charlotte  s  looks  1  Ac- 
cordingly, he  exclaims,  **  Hard  has  been 
the  struggle  before  I  could  bring  myself 
to  lay  aside  the  simple  blue  coat  in 
which  I  first  danced  with  Charlotte  1" 
He  consoles  himself  by  saying  that  he 
will  have  a  new  one  made  of  the  self- 
same pattern,  though  he  cannot  hope 
that  the  effect  will  be  equally  over- 
powering. In  one  of  his  earliest  notes 
to  his  charmer,  he  says :  ^*  One  thing 
let  me  beg  of  you, — never  again  use 
sand  on  the  notes  you  write  to  me. 


*  Mr.  Carlyle's  anger  was,  we  heUeve,  excited  because  some  English  critic  I)  ad 
said  that  Goethe  was  not  a  gentleman.  No  English  writer  worthy  of  Mr.  Carlyle's 
notice  coold  have  said  this — at  least  in  tlie  sense  in  which  Mr.  C.  seems  to  have 
taken  it.  A  man  so  distinguished  in  intellect,  person,  and  manners,  the  intimate 
associate  of  a  reigning  prince,  and  the  chief  ornament  of  bis  court — and  Goethe  was 
all  this — such  a  man,  it  is  needless  to  say,  must  have  been  gentleman  enough  for  the 
most  exclusive  taste.  But  it  is  quite  another  question — and  this,  we  should  imagine, 
most  hare  been  the  question  raised  by  the  critic,  whoever  he  was,  if  he  knew  what 
he  was  writing  abont — whether  many  of  the  expressions  and  illustrations  in  Goethe's 
prose  writings  would  not  be  thought  inconsistent  with  the  notions  of  propriety  and 
delicacy  by  which  well-bred  persons  in  England  are  guided.  After  all,  Goethe, 
individually,  is  not  to  blame  in  this  matter.  He  wrote  to  the  understanding  and 
sympathies  of  a  people  who,  speaking  of  them  as  a  nation,  whatever  may  he  their 
ments  or  demerits,  have  absolutelv  no  innate  delicacy  whatever,  whether  we  consider 
thehr  feelings  or  their  habits.    This  is  an  assertion  which,  if  contradicted,  we  are 


quite  prepared  to  prove  by  facts ;  and  they  are  proverbially  **  stubborn  thin] 
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To-day  I  pressed  it  hastily  to  my  tips, 
and  my  teeth  gcmted  with  it/'  What 
a  surpassing  gaby  bmsI  the  lorer  be 
who  could  address  such  a  note  to  his 
mistress!  It  has  been  very  well  ob- 
served by  Rochefoucauld,  that  a  well- 
constituted  man  may  possibly  love  like 
a  madman,  but  never  like  a  fool.  The 
incident  of  this  sandy  note  is  a  case  ia 
point.  We  can  readily  conceive  a  man 
being  so  madly  in  love,  as  not  only  to 
kiss  sttch  a  note,  but  even  to  devour  k, 
sand  and  all — ay,  and  think  it  prodi- 
gious fine  eating.  This  is  to  love  Uke 
a  madman,  or  something  near  it.  Still, 
none  but  a  downright  fool  would  dream 
of  writing  to  beg  his  beloved  not  to 
employ  sa«d,  because  it  got  among  his 
teeth,  and  rendered  the  kissing  her  note 
extremely  groting  to  his  foelings.  Bat 
all  Werter^s  vagaries  bear  the  stamp, 
not  of  passion,  but  of  that  pecnliar 
state  of  hobbedehoyisli  ^yhocnd  called 
in  England  calf-love.  This  is  a  state 
susceptible  of  very  touching  descrip- 
tion, as  many  poets  have  shewn ;  none 
more  so  than  SchiUer,  in  his  soag  of 
•  "^  The  Bell,''  when  the  youth,  oo  re- 
turning from  his  wanderings,  fiads  the 
playmate  of  his  childhood  a  fine  grown 
giri,  and  h\U  in  love  with  her.  That 
is  in  the  natural  course  of  things. 
Wertor,  however,  is  not  introdnoed  to 
us  as  a  mere  stiipting.  He,  in  all 
bmt  wit,  comes  before  vs  a  smnu 
This  it  is  which  rendera  his  pueril- 
ities so  preposterootly  ridicukyus,  and, 
as  we  think,  annatuml ;  ualess  we  are 
to  believe  that  in  Germany  the  more 
fool  a  man  is  the  more  natural  l»e 
appears.  A(\er  having  bored  Albert, 
the  husband  of  Charlotte,  beyond  aU 
legitimate  bounds,  and,  to  all  appear^ 
ance,  having  tired  the  foiir  one  bersetf 
with  his  weepings  and  wailin|[^  be 
borrows  Albert's  pistols  (which,  by  the 
way,  ought  long  before  to  have  been 
levelled  at  his  head  by  any  but  a 
German  Ivusband),  and  proeeeds  to  do 
the  deed .  Oo  the  night  of  his  sukside, 
be  orders  a  bottle  of  wioe,  of  whidi  be 
only  drinks  one  glass, — a  condusive 
proof  of  insanity.  Had  he  finished  (he 
bottle,  he  would  in  all  probability  have 
given  us  a  specimen  of  "  Jerusalem 
delivered  ;"•  in  oilier  words,  he  would 
be  living  now,  as  Chariotte  is — a  &ct 
not  generally  known,  and  which  we 
mention  merely  in  proof  of  the  supe- 
rior strength  oif  the  female  heart  under 


the  influence  of  the  tender  passion, 
and  as  illustrating  the  philosophy  of 
Sam  Sliek,  wlien  lie  says,  "  The  female 
heait,  as  ^  as  my  experience  goes,  is 
just  like  a  new  Indtan-ubber  shoe; 
yon  may  pull  and  pull  at  it  till  it 
stretches  out  a  yard  long,  and  then  let 
go  and  it  will  fly  right  \mik  to  its  old 
shape.  Their  hearts  are  made  of  stout 
leather,  I  tell  you.  There  is  a  plaguy 
sight  of  wear  in  them."  And  the 
woBften  are  in  the  right;  for  if ,  as 
Rousseau  says,  ''  Uoe  graode  passkm 
malheweuse  est  un  grand  moyeo  de 
sagesse,"  there  is  only  one  way  of  pro* 
filing  by  it,  vit.  to  live  as  kmg  and 
sensibly  as  possible  after  the  illusion 
has  parsed  away.  Nothing  appears  to 
us  so  unutisiactory,  in  every  point  of 
view,  as  the  notion  of  killing  oneself 
because  the  prospect  has  darkened, 
and  the  road  become  very  difficult  to 
travel.  It  is  a  pity  Werter  had  not 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  some  soch 
man  as  Lord  Bomston,  in  La  NiMivelle 
Hcloue*  His  lordshhip,  when  pestered 
by  the  suicide  proposals  of  St.  Preux, 
declines  the  invitation  in  terms  so  9p- 
propnate,  that  we  shall  4)Qote  both  Ike 
tempting  oier  of  the  latter  and  the 
noble  icffd's  reply ; — 

**  The  Invilation, 
"  I  feel,  my  lord,  that  we  are  both 
of  us  deserving  of  a  purer  habitatioo : 
virtue  points  it  out  to  us,  and  destiny 
invites  ua  to  Ixava  recourse  to  it.  Let 
the  frieadship  in  which  we  are  joined 
unite  us  atill  at  our  latest  hour  !  O  what 
delight  for  two  true  friends  to  Bnish  their 
daye  of  their  own  free  will,  and  in  each 
other's  arms  !  —  to  mingle  their  last  sighs^ 
and  to  exhale  at  the  same  moment  the 
separated  moieties  of  their  soul !  How 
should  any  paia.or  regret  poison  their 
last  moments?  In  leaving  the  world, 
what  do  they  abandon?  They  d^art 
together — they  relinquish  nothing." 

""  Antumr. 
**  Yomg  man,  you  are  eanied  away  by 
a  hIiBd  illusion.  Have  more  tense.  Do 
not,  when  eskkig  advice,  «ttempt  to  give 
it.  I  have  experieooed  odier  misfMtaoes 
than  yours.  I  faaive  a  steedfost  aoal.  I 
ma  an  fingliehman.  I  know  kow  to  die, 
beeauee  I  knew  bow  to  live,  and  to  svfler 
like  a  man.  I  have  beheld  death  eloeely, 
and  I  regard  it  with  too  mueh  indiffiN:- 
enoe  to  go  and  seek  it.*' 

Uad  Werter's  friend,  Willielm,  been 
%  man  of  this  character,  the  poor  ccea- 


*  Thenameoftbe'*red8aionPm»* 


was  Mr.  Jenitalem,  a  native 
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tore  wottkl  never  bave  been  suAered  to 
give  himsdf  such  an  awAil  "  bloinog 
np,''  or  to  leave  bekind  him  tbree  parts 
of  tbat  botde  of  wnie«  whidi  now  stands 
for  erer,  fived  by  Goer's  iromortidising 
hand,  a  silent,  solemn^  coodusiTe  ar- 
gwuent  against  teetotalisra ;  ft>r,  as  we 
bave  above  said,  had  tbe  man  £bitslied 
bis  wine,  be  very  likely  wonld  not  bare 
finished  himself.  There  is  no  better 
way  of  potting  a  blue  deril,  or  a  legion 
of  sucb,  to  ^ght,  dian  by  flinging  a  glass 
of  wine  in  to  or  their  &oe ;  •*  <•  by 
dricikiDg  a  moderate  magnnm  — 

"  If  yon  doubt  what  we  s&y,  take  a  mag- 
Bom  and  try. 

Tlie  true  mode  of  testifying  apprecia- 
tion of  her  you  love  is  to  toast  her 
charms,  one  by  one,  till  your  imagin- 
ation floats  in  a  sea  of  beauty.  Moore 
has  felt  this,  for  he  sings — 

"  Nay,  tell  me  not,  dearas^  tbe  goblet 
drowns 
One  charm  of  feelinr,  one  fond  regret : 
Believe  me,  a  few  of  thine  angry  irowns 
Are  all  that  IVe  sunk  in  its  bright 
ware  yet. 
Ne'er  hath  a  beam 
Been  lost  in  the  stream 
llmt  erer  was  shed  from  thy  form  or  soul ; 
The  balm  of  ^y  sighs. 
The  light  of  flnoe  eyes. 
Still  float  on  the  sur&ce,  and  hallew  my 


And  if  a  charmer  possess  the  abundant 
beauty  mentioned  by  Diderot,  when  he 
says  that  **  on  pourroit  Tembrasser 
pendant  six  semames  de  suite  sans  la 
baiser  a  la  m^me  place,'*  it  follows,  of 
coarse,  that  nothing  short  of  a  **  mag- 
num'* can  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
case. 

This  view  of  Werter,  his  sorrows, 
and  his  suicide,  will  probably  be  mucli 
censured  by  the  sentimentalists;  but 
upbraiding  from  that  estimable  class  of 
people  we  are  prepared  to  bear,  as 
Fontaine  exhorts  men  to  do  with  regard 
to  die  extreme  matrimonial  calamity  — 

•*  Tis  nothing  if  you  do  not  know  it ; 
And  if  yon  know  it,  let  them  go  it." 

How  curioosly  things  now  and  then 
oome  to  light  1  We  apprehend  that, 
up  to  tbe  present  moment,  Oliver 
X  orke  himself,  omniscient  as  that  in- 
scrutable personage  is  generally  pre- 
sumed to  be,  has  never  beard  of  tbe 
&ct  that  the  late  William  Wilberfovoe 
was  aeovtnbulor  to  Frour's  Magazim. 
Yet,  at  p.  345  of  the  second  vol. 
^bedby  his  sods,  ¥«  find  Mr.  Wil 


force  meationiiq;  this  bonowmble  lite- 
rary connexion  in  tbe  following  terms : 
"  Fraser  earnest  with  me  to  Ke  by  and 
rslaz,  and  sure  that  I  ahall  break  down 
otherwise.'* 

This  passage  speaks  highly  in  favour 
not  only  of  the  zeal  of  the  contributor, 
but  also  of  tbe  considerate  friendship 
of  tbe  publisher.  It  is  not  often  that 
gentlemen  in  Mr.  Fraser^s  situation  are 
inclined,  or  indeed  have  occasion,  to 
remonstrate  on  this  particular  ground 
of  over-exertion  on  tbe  part  of  those 
connected  with  periodical  writing ;  and 
it  is  probably  to  this  handsome  mode 
of  viewing  tne  relations  of  writer  and 
publisher,  that  the  readmg  public  are 
indebted  for  the  sustained  vigour  and 
.  perpetnal  freslmess  by  which  this  Ma- 
gazine is  distinguished,  while  so  many 
others  only  give  at  intervals  (and  consi- 
derably long  kitervals  too)  a  satisfactory 
sign  of  life  and  enei^. 

In  compliance  with  the  earnest  rc- 
qoest  of  Mr.  Fraser,  Wilberforce  retired 
into  the  country.  But  the  ruling  pas- 
sion would  not  let  him  rest,  as  we  find 
from  the  fbllowiog  memorandum  : — 

"  On  the  25th  of  October,  walked  with 
pencii  and  book,  and  wrote.  A  charming 
day.  I  was  sitting  by  tbe  river-side,  with 
my  back  to  the  water,  on  a  portaUe  seat, 
when  suddenly  it  struck  me  that  it  was 
not  tjuite  aafii.  Writing,  I  mi^t  be  ab- 
sent, and  slip  off.  I  moved,  therefore,  a 
few  yards,  and  placed  my  stick  in  the 
grass,  when,  in  iour  or  five  minutes,  it 
broke,  and  I  fell  flat  on  my  back  as  if 
shot.  Had  this  happened  five  minutes 
sooner,  as  I  cannot  swim,  I  must  a  thou- 
sand to  one  have  been  drowned,  for  I  sat 
so  that  I  must  have  fallen  backwards  into 
tbe  river.  I  bad  not  the  smallest  fear  or 
idea  of  the  stick's  breaking  with  me ; 
and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  I  had  ra* 
ther  moved  about  white  by  tlie  river, 
wbioh  would  have  been  likely  to  break 
the  seat,  whereas  I  aat  quite  still  when 
on  tbe  grass.  A  most  providential 
escape." 

Most  of  the  reviewers,  on  the  appeaiw 
ance  of  Wilberforce^  Life,  remarked 
on  his  stnmge  notions  as  to  the  special 
intervention  of  Providence  in  matters 
which  any  otlier  man  would  have  ac- 
counted for  in  what  we  should  call  a 
more  humble,  and  therefore  a  more 
truly  Christian  manner.  In  1802,  for 
example,  when  expecting  a  dissolution, 
he  says — 

"  I  would  leave  my  ceutinnaiioe  in 
pabKclife *to  ^rarvidenoe,  and  not  TC«ire 
tin  its  aigiiid  be  given  for  my  rekwe." 
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The  worst  of  this  sort  of  creed  is, 
that  a  roan  will  only  behold  a  signal 
when  it  suits  him  to  do  so ;  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  presumptuous  belief  that 
Providence  will  by  special  revelation 
announce  the  propriety  of  a  particular 
course  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  an 
individual,  the  said  individual  will  not 
unfrequently  be  guilty  of  the  grossest 
insensibility  to  such  ordinary  indica- 
tions as  a  plain  Christian  and  a  man  of 
sound  common  sense  would  pronounce 
significant  enough,  and  in  prudence 
at  once  proceed  to  act  upon.  The 
Whigs,  to  all  appearance,  are  ^r  gone 
in  Wilberforce's  way  of  thinking.  They 
''  leave  their  continuance  in  office  to 
Providence ;  and  are,  no  doubt,  wait- 
ing for  a  signal  before  they  retire." 
Now,  what  signal,  in  the  name  of  all 
that  is  significant,  can  these  pereons 
require,  stronger  than  they  have  already 
received,  unless  that  recommended  by 
Sir  Morgan  0*Doherty  in  our  April 
Number  T  viz.  their  being  absolutely 
kicked  out.  The  well-bred  dog,  in  the 
often«quoted  instance,  when  he  saw 
preparations  making  for  this  ceremony, 
took  the  hint,  and  saved  a  scene.  But 
the  Whig  ministers  look  complacently 
on  at  the  preparations,  and  pretend  to 
be  waiting  for  a  signal;  which  they 
will  it  is  hoped  shortly  receive  in  so 
unmistakable  a  form,  that  even  they 
must  own  its  conclusive  application. 

To  return  to  Wilberforce's  special 
intervention.  He  it  is,  we  think  —  we 
speak  but  from  memory — who  men- 
tions Lavater*s  story  about  having  lent 
a  sum  of  money  to  save  a  friend  from 
bankruptcy.  This  sum  of  money  was 
lent  from  the  funds  of  a  charitable  in- 
stitution, of  which  Lavater  was  trea- 
surer, on  the  express  stipulation  that  it 
should  be  returned  by  a  certain  day. 
The  day  arrived — such  days  always  do 
arrive — at  a  railroad  pace;  the  pro- 
mise was  not  kept — such  promises  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  breakage ;  and  La- 
vater was  on  the  very  eve  of  being  dis- 
graced as  a  defaulter,  when,  rummaging 
his  drawers  without  any  definite  object, 
he  discovered  a  small  paper  parcel,  on 
opening  whicii  he  found  it  to  contain 
exactly  the  sum  wanting  to  make  up 
his  accounts.  This  was  a  particularly 
fortunate  occurrence ;  but  if  we  are  to 
regard  it  as  a  providential  interference, 
we  must  also  be  prepared  to  approve 
Lavater's  previous  conduct,  which  was 
nothing  else  than  having  put  his  hand 
into  the  pockets  of  the  poor  in  order 


to  relieve  the  necessities  of  his  friend. 
Unless  Lavater,  in  so  doing,  acted 
right,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  see  what 
claim  he  had  on  the  special  interven- 
tion of  Providence  in  the  embarrass- 
ment consequent  on  his  having  lent 
other  people  s  money,  and  that  money 
the  money  of  the  poor.  Far  be  from 
us  the  presumption  of  saying  when 
Providence  ought  or  ought  not  spe- 
cially to  interfere ;  but  we  cannot  pier- 
ceive  any  good  end  which  can  be 
answered  by  adducing  such  instances 
as  that  of  Lavater,  which  go  to  encou- 
rage departure  from  strict  principle, 
by  faith,  or  at  least  vague  hope,  in 
some  possible  interference  on  the  part 
of  Providence.  Most  men  of  any  ex- 
perience in  the  ups  and  downs  of  life 
will  have  had  occasion  to  remark  cer- 
tain startling  freaks  of  fortune,  which 
it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  accounting 
for  on  demonstrable  grounds.  But  the 
only  intervention  we  should  dream  of 
dignifying  with  the  name  of  *'  provi- 
dential,'' is  the  voice  ever  audible  to  a 
willing  ear,  which  tells  man  to  do  good 
and  shun  evil;  and  never  to  depart 
from  this  plain  rule,  by  doing  evil  that 
good  may  come  of  it.  Take  ten  years 
of  any  man's  life,  who  thus  "  makes 
his  moral  being  his  prime  care,"  and 
compare  the  result  with  that  of  an 
equal  lapse  of  time  in  the  career  of 
one  who  has  allowed  himself  to  be  the 
"  sport  of  every  random  gust,"  and  we 
rather  think  we  shall  have  no  need  of 
the  notion  of  special  interventions  to 
guide  us  to  a  clear  conclusion.  Whe- 
ther such  intervention  may  have  oc- 
curred to  prevent  a  fall  in  ttie  river  on 
the  part  of  Wilberforce,  or  a  disastrous 
exposure  on  the  part  of  Lavater,  or  a 
failure  in  the  great  object  of  personal 
advancement  on  the  part  of  Sir  W, 
Knighton,  we  have  no  means  of  judging. 
We  rather  think  not ;  for  had  Wilber- 
force  been  ducked,  and  even  drowned, 
it  would  have  been  a  salutaiy  warning 
to  all  contributors  to  Fraser^s  MagazinCf 
and,  indeed,  to  all  contemplative  writers 
whatever,  not  to  trust  to  a  ricketty  seat 
on  the  bank  of  a  river — had  Lavater 
been  disgraced,  a  warning  not  less  sa- 
lutary would  have  been  given  to  all 
treasurers  not  to  be  generous  with  the 
funds  of  other  people — and  had  Sir  W, 
Knighton  never  approached  the  ma- 
jestic person  of  George  IV.,  we  will 
only  say  that  there  are  persons  who 
would  pronounce  that  circumstance 
quite  as  providential  as  Sir  William 
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pronounces  its  opposite  to  have 
been. 

Wilberibrce  has,  however,  so  simple 
a  way  of  asserting  what  no  human  be- 
ing could  wish  to  dispute,  so  much 
naivete  (we  must  look  out  an  English 
word  for  this,  or  be  sentenced  to  the 
GaUi-siaiyerf  of  using  French),  that  we 
iJiould  be  sorry  to  say  a  seriously  un- 
civil syllable  of  him,  especially  now 
that  he  is  lying, 

"  Like  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
Without  his  shoes  and  stockings." 

On  the  subject  of  prison-visiting,  we 
find  in  his  Diary  this  amiable,  but 
somewhat  natural  remark :  "  Shocked 
at  Newgate  and  its  inhabitants.'^  In 
the  same  spirit  is  his  exclamation, 
"  Alas !  roy  friend,  I  have  lived  long 
enough  to  see  that  real  integrity  is  a 
rare  quality.^  He  would  reprove  the 
low  tone  of  doctrine  he  heard  some- 
tiroes  in  the  pulpit,  remarking,  **  I 
could  say  as  much  as  that  in  the 
House  of  Commons."  As  much  I  — 
more,  far  more !  Were  our  venerable 
fellow-Fraserian  yet  in  the  flesh,  we 
would  defy  him  to  say  as  much  in  the 
pulpit  as  the  Hon.  Cecil  Forester  said 
one  night  to  Lord  Stanley  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  after  having  asked 
his  lordship  why  King  David  rent  his 
garments  on  hearing  of  the  death  of 
his  son  Absalom  ?  We  forget  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  tlie  Cecilian  explanation, 
but  we  very  well  recollect  that  it  threw 
Lord  Stanley  into  one  of  those  laughs 
which  it  does  one  good  to  look  at. 
There  is,  in  &ct,  no  place  better 
adapted  for  powerful  preaching  than 
the  House.  Wilberforce  himself  ser- 
monises when  thinking  of  (what  in  his 
time  was^  St.  Stephen's  Chapel.  He 
says:  "  How  many  great  corruptions 
does  the  House  of  Commons  discover 
to  me  in  myself  I  What  love  of  worldly 
estimation,  vanity,  earthly  minded ness  1" 
If  the  House  thus  causes  a  roan  to 
preach  to  himself,  we  do  not  see  any 
obstacle  to  its  stirring  up  an  exhorting 
spirit  for  the  benefit  of  others ;  it  being 


pretty  generally  admitted  (probably  on 
the  principle  that  prevention  is  better 
than  cure)  Uiat  it  is  more  easy  and 
gratifying  to  caution  others  against 
error  than  to  reform  ourselves. 

Before  taking  leave  of  Wilberforce, 
we  wish  to  remonstrate  with  his  sainted 
shade  on  two  short  passages  in  his 
book  which  seem  to  sanction  drinking 
deep,  as  conducive  not  alone  to  wit,  but 
even  to  eloquence.  Both  passages  be- 
long to  his  House  of  Commons  recol- 
lections, and  they  refer  to  Sheridan 
and  Pitt.  He  says, — "  Sheridan  infi- 
nitely witty,  having  been  drinking  ;*' 
and  '<  Pitt  spoke  three  hours,  till  umr 
in  the  morning.  Stomach  disordered, 
and  actually  holding  Solomon's  porch 
(portico  at  the  back  of  the  old  house) 
open  with  one  hand,  while  vomiting, 
during  Fox's  speech,  to  whom  he  was 
to  reply."  We  shall  take  the  latter  in- 
stance first.  It  has  often  been  asserted 
in  our  hearing  tliat  Pitt  never  spoke  so 
e£fectively  as  when  well  primed  with  a 
bottle  or  two  of  port ;  and  we  have  heard 
that  some  such  excitement  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  him.  Wilberforce's 
story  would  seem  to  corroborate  this 
notion;  yet  we  confess  that,  looking 
at  Pitt's  particular  style  of  speaking, 
and  the  grave  responsibility  under 
which  every  word  that  fell  from  him 
was  ulter&d,  it  does  seem  to  us  that  the 
stories  of  his  requiring  the  excitement 
of  wine,  or  of  such  excitement  being 
any  way  safe  in  his  position,  have  no 
great  air  of  probability.  Every  man 
who  has  Uvea  a  little  in  the  world  has, 
most  likely,  his  own  ''  Philosophy  of 
Drunkenness,"  the  result  of  his  indi- 
vidual observation  as  to  the  effects  of 
wine.  We  have  had  some  opportunity 
of  forming  a  notion  on  this  subject, 
and  our  opinion  is,  that  however  well  a 
man  may  speak  under  the  excitement 
of  wine,  he  would  speak  better  without 
that  excitement, —  always  supposing 
that  the  subject  to  which  he  has  to  ad-» 
dress  himself  is  of  a  erave  and  import- 
ant character.  Perhaps,  as  in  the 
case  of  Sheridan,*  here  mentioned  by 


*  The  following  anecdote  of  Sheridan's  vinous  eloquence  we  had  from  the  lips 
of  one  of  the  oldest  survivioe  friends  and  followers  of  Fox,  and  himself  a  highly 
influential  Whig  of  the  old  school.  This  gentleman  and  Sheridan  had  dined  together 
at  Bellamy's  ;  and  Sheridan,  having  taken  his  allowance,  save  hb  accustomed  signal 
for  a  mo?e.  This  signal  consisted  of  the  words,  **  Now  I  shall  go  down,  and  see 
what's  doing  in  the  house  *,"  whioli  in  reality  meant,  and  was  always  so  interpreted 
by  whoever  dined  in  his  company,  "  I  have  drank  enough  ;  my  share  of  the  business 
is  done,  now  do  yours :  call  for  the  bill,  and  pay  it."  On  this  occasion,  the  usual 
course  was  pursued ;  and  the  hill  having  been  settled  by  Sheridan's  friend,  the  latter, 
bearing  that  Sherry  was  "  up,"  felt  curious  to  know  what  he  could  possibly  be  at, 
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Wilberforcc,  a  speaker  may  appear 
more  witty  when  balf-seas  oyer  than  in 
his  sober  moments.  We  say,  may 
appear  so ;  because,  uttering  recklessly 
every  absurdity  that  comes  uppermost 
in  the  confusion  of  his  thoughts  and 
fancies,  he  may,  witliout  being  particn^ 
larly  tvitty,  prove  irresistibly  droll,  and 
the  amused  auditory  will  set  down  the 
drollery  tis  genuine  wit.  But  that  a 
person  of  real  wit  requires,  or  is  as- 
sisted by,  wine,  when  rodking  his  hap- 
piest displays,  we  must  (giving  merely 
an  individual  opinion,  but  one  founded 
on  experience)  emphatically  deny.  Tliis 
denial  may  startle  many,  and  we  very 
well  remember  the  time  when  we  our- 
selves sl)ould  have  been  startled  by  it ; 
and  we  beg  to  add,  that  we  by  no 
means  pretend  to  give  a  general  rule  on 
the  subject,  or  to  say  that  others,  the 
result  of  whose  experience  convinces 
them  of  the  natural  union  of  wit  with 
wine,  are  wrong.  We  merely  give  our 
opinion,  formed  on  what  we  ourselves 
have  observed,  that  a  really  witty  per- 
son will  be  quite  as  sparkling  without 
wine  as  with  it,  and  sometimes  more 
90.  We  make  a  present  of  this  opinion 
to  the  teetotallers,  which  is  very  gene- 
rous on  our  part,  holding  as  we  do  that 
solemn  humbug  in  devout  detestation, 
and  believing  tliat "  good  wine  is  a  good 
fiaimiliar  creature,  ifUhe  well  used  J* 

There  is  one  other  point  connected 
with  indulgence  in  wine  on  which  we  feel 


compelled  to  differ  from  the  majority ; 
and,  among  others,  from  do  less  keen  ati 
observer  than  RousseftUi    He  Mys : — 

"  I  have  id  ways  rcmiirired  UiHt  InaiiH 
rer«  peo^e  ar«  so^er,  atld  Hiat  great  i^ 
serve  at  table  very  fre^ttentlyindicMei  lAi 
mulated  manners,  and  a  double  mind.  As 
open-hearted  man  stands  ip  less  fear  of 
the  affectionate  obat,  and  those  tender 
outpoarings  which  precede  intoxication: 
but  one  must  know  when  to  stop,  and 
avoid  excess." 

Our  phlldsojDher  twaddles  a  little  in 
this  last  remark.  This  knowing  when 
to  stop,  and  avoiding  excess  after  you 
have  been  indulging  with  one  or  more 
friends  in  the  affectionate  chat  and 
tender  outpourings^  familiarly  called 
"  hob-nobbing,''  is  precisely  what  we 
all  of  us  find  to  be  out  of  the  question* 
Could  we  secure 

"  by  touch 

Of  self- restraining  art 

This  modest  charm  of  not  too  much,** 
then,  indeed,  the  whole  business  of 
bottle -holding  would  be  simplified  in- 
the  most  satbfactory  manner.  But  the 
plague  of  it  is,  that  just  at  the  time 
when  Rousseau  recommends  ns  to  break 
off*,  men  of  the  teinperament  mentioned 
by  him  invariably  "  l>egin  the  evening," 
as  sitting  up  al  1  night  is  fecetiously  called . 
And  then  come  those  confounded 
son^s,  which,  as  Byron  says  of  pins, 
**  Have  surely  been  invented  for  our  sins/' 
by  Captain  Morris,*  Anaereon  Moore, 


knowing  the  **  glorious ''  state  in  which  he  had  just  departed.  Accordinglvi  lie 
entered  the  house,  and*,  to  his  no  small  astonishment,  founa  Sheridan  in  a  fit  ot  most 
fervent  oratory,  thundering  forth  the  following  well-known  passage  : — "  Give  them  a 
corrupt  House  of  Lords ;  give  them  a  renal  House  of  Commons ;  give  them  a 
tyraonical  prince ;  give  them  a  truckling  court ;  and  let  me  have  but  all  Unfettered 
press,  and  I  will  defy  them  to  encroach  a  hair's  breadth  Upon  the  liberties  of 
England  1'*  This  outburst,  at  first  sight,  would  seefri  to  tell  against  out-  argument  in 
the  text ;  but,  in  truth,  it  does  no  such  thing.  Moore,  in  hia  Life  of  Sheridan,  has 
shewn  that  the  greater  number  of  his  startling  passages  were  yery  carefully  prepared 
in  his  sober  moments,  and  let  off  afterwards  with  an  air  of  inqfromptu,  as  opportunity 
presented  itself. 

*  The  advertisement  of  the  Social  Effusions  of  Captain  Morris,  in  the  Time$, 
contains  the  two  following  learned  recommendations : — 

**  We  recommend  the  Lyra  Urbanica  to  the  lovers  of  song,  good  fellowship,  and 
harmony." — Literary  Gazette, 

"  We  wish  heartily  that  there  were  any  chance  of  our  being  challenged  to  a 
singing-bout  by  any  new  practitioner  half  as  excellent  after  his  kind,  as  f^vHy 
tindff^cted,  and  as  tnetrily  wise,  as  Captain  Morris." — Aihenaum. 

The  first  of  these  recommendatory  paragraph*  is  sensfbto,  and  to  the  purpose 
—  saying  all  that  need  be  said,  and  saying  it  with  simplicity,  and  therefore  etf^sctirely. 
But  what  on  earth  the  pot-companion  df  the  second  paragraph  means  would  puxzle  a 
conjuror.  Taken  literally,  the  first  part  cf  the  paragraph  wouM  seem  to  say  that  the 
writer  sings  all  (.'aptain  Alorris's  songs,  and  is  eng^r  to  shew  off  against  "  any  new 
prnctitlonef."  liy  *'  gaily  unnRVcfed  '*  and  "  merrily  wise,"  we  presume,  h  meant 
•*  nnnflf^ftedly  gny  and  wiflt»ly  merfy."  On  ihe  point  oftlip  gaiety  of  fhe  gallant 
captain  we  quite  agree;  but  as  to  the  Wisdom  of  his  merriment  we  are  rtot  so  sure. 
We  might  appeal  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  had  not  the  French  rendered  it  very  impro- 
bable that  his  highness  Will  ever  agaitt  *'  it  messenger  send  to  6ar  otmrt,  sir^te 
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by  matchtess  Burns,  and  other  tuneAil 
ministers  of  OW  Harry.  The  only 
method  of  traTelling  to  the  point  spoken 
of  by  Ronssean,  wifiiout  danger  of  pro- 
eeeding  farther,  h  that  adopted  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  vii.  to  drink  alone ;  but 
that  is  a  eourse  which  a  man  roust  be 
either  a  very  great  moralist  or  a  very 
peat  hog  to  pursue  with  any  satis- 
mction. 

The  chief  point,  hotrever,  in  the 
passa^  quoted  from  Rousseau,  and  that 
in  which  most  men  agree  with  him, 
€iough  we  cannot,  is,  that  a  lover  of 
the  bottle  IS  more  likely  to  be  a  true- 
hearted  person  than  one  who  abstains 
from  wine, — that  insincere  people  are 
sober.  Had  Rousseau  said  that  de- 
signing men  —  snch  as  gamblers,  for 
instance — having  a  very  sufficient  rea- 
son for  keeping  themselves  cool,  and 
making  others  drurtk,  rarely  "  put  an 
enemy  in  at  their  mouth  to  steal  away 
their  brains,"  we  should,  ofcourse,  con- 
cur at  once  in  the  justice  of  the  remark. 
It  is  a  well  known  part  of  the  system 
for  your  good  player  at  whist,  or 
ecartcy  to  make  light  dinners ;  a  bit  of 
chicken,  and  at  mc«t  a  pint  of  wine, 
was,  we  beHeve,  the  regimen  men- 
tioned by  one  of  the  witnesses  in  the 
matter  of  the  late  Lord  de  Roos.  But 
gamblers,  thank  Heaven !  form  but  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  community, 
while  Rousseau's  remark  is  of  the 
widest  application.  The  words  are, 
"  I  have  always  remarked  that  inshi- 
cere  .people  are  sober.*'  Over  and 
erver  again,  for  many,  a  long  year,  have 
we  been  accustomed  to  hear  the  same 
thing :  bwt  if  we  are  to  speak  of  what 
we  l^ve  seetij  we  shouW  be  far  rather 
predisposed  to  accord  confidence  to  ai 
sober  man  tlian  to  one  fond  of  his 
glass.  As  for  a  drunkard  —  one  to 
whom  extreme  indulgence  Iras  become 
a  dominant  liabit — ^we  should  (unless  in 
a  very  strong-headed  case)  never  dream 
of  suspecting  him  of  sincerity.  We 
don't  mean  to  deny  that  some  such 
men  may  be  naturally  well  disposed ; 
#e  have  seen  scores  of  instances  that 
they  are  so ;  but  in  mdst  of  those  self- 
same instances  we  have  dbserved  that, 
through  the  "  extension  of  the  faculties" 
to  which  they  Irnve  accustomed  them- 
selves, they  are  incapacitated  for  the 
clear  exercise  of  those  faculties,  and 
will  often  lie  as  preposterously  (and 
for  more  mischievously,  because  not 
suspected  of  malice)  as  the  most  cold- 
blooded  water-drinker   in   existence. 


We  may  be  told  that  these  are  cases  of 
mental  and  moral  confusion,  and  not  of 
the  insincerity  spoken  of  by  Rousseilu. 
We  admit  that  there  is  something  in 
the  distinction :  but  if  we  are  to  dtel 
with  Rousseau's  remark  as  to  its  appli- 
cation to  our  intercourse  with  oor  fellow 
men,  then  vve  are  justified  in  taking 
the  word  iincerilj/  in  its  simp>e  sense ; 
and,  so  taken,  we  contend  that  sober 
people  are  much  more  entitled  to  it 
than  the  people  called  "jovial"  are. 
Then  as  to  the  "  affectionate  chat,  and 
those  tender  outpourings,"  of  which 
our  philosopher  speaks,  as  being  to  be 
etijoyed  by  those  who  "  know  when  to 
Stop,  and  avoid  excess,"  what  is  it  all 
in  spirit  and  in  feict?  It  is  a  pleasant 
state  6f  passing  enjoyment,  arid  no- 
thing more.  Is  there  any  (ruth  in  it  ? 
Will  any  man  in  Ills  senses  seriously 
contend  for  the  sincerity/  of  "  vows 
made  in  ^'ine  ?"  Tiiey  are  "  false  as 
dicers'  oaths ;"  in  trustworthiness,  both 
belong  to  pretty  nigh  the  same  femily. 
Let  us,  however,  not  be  misuiider- 
stood  :  the  convivial  hour,  according 
to  our  estimate  of  it,  is,  within  due  re- 
straints, a  very  delightful  recreation, 
and  one  fbr  which  we  ever  have  had, 
and  hope  ever  to  retain,  a  proper  re- 
gard. Onr  sole  purpose  in  the  above 
remarks  has  been  to  strip  the  said  hour 
of  the  false  attractions  which  often  ob- 
tain for  it  a  degree  ofrej^ard  quite  the 
reverse  of  proper,-  especially  among 
young,  generous,  and  confiding  spirits, 
who  are  but  too  apt,  without  the  aid  of 
Moorehh  lays,  or  false  philosophy,  to 
give  way  to  an  indulgence  which,  un- 
less vigilantly  watched,  is  peculiarly 
prone  to  become  a  vice  in  itself,  and 
the  fruitful  pafrent  of  many  others.  At 
least,  as  the  dandies  say,  "We  may 
be  wrong;  but  that's  our  opinion." 

Lest  the  expression  of  this  opinion 
should  bring  us  into  trouble  with  that 
class  of  our  re^aders  who  are  all  in  favour 
of  "one  bottle  more,"  we  will  endea- 
vour to  make  peace  with  them  by  im- 
parting a  most  rare  convivial  secret, — 
namely,  how  to  draw  three  sons  of 
wine  out  of  one  cask !  That,  we  should 
imagine,  will  be  at  once  pronounced  a 
secret  worth  knowing.  Many  would 
make  a  market  of  so  abstruse  a  mys- 
tery. We,  as  Falstaff  said  of  Sir  John 
Colevile  of  the  Dale,  "  like  kind  fel- 
lows, give  ourselves  away."  We  say, 
give  ourselves  away;  for  after  having 
communicated  such  a  secret,  what  will 
there  be  left  to  live  for  T     Well,— here 
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is  liow  ii  lias  been  managed,  and  the 
only  way,  we  presume,  in  which  it  can 
possibly  be  mana^.  To  mitigate  our 
grief  at  parting  with  such  a  secret,  we 
have  preferred  narrating  what  has  oc- 
currea  to  a  formal  injunction  as  to  what 
must  occur  to  bring  about  so  desirable 
a  result. 

How  to  draw  three  sorts  of  wine  out 
of  one  cask. — One  Sunday  morning — 
yre  do  not  say  one^ne  Sunday  morn- 
ing ^though  that  is  the  right  narrative 
style),  because  we  really  have  no  re- 
collection as  to  the  state  of  the  weather 
on  the  morning  in  question ;  nor  does 
it  matter  one  straw  which  way  the 
wind  blew  on  that  occasion ;  but  that 
it  was  a  Sunday  morning  is  a  most  im- 
portant fact,  seeing  that  the  innkeeper 
dad  sent  all  his  household — wife, 
children,  men-servants  and  maid- 
servants>  to  church.  Not  a  human 
being  was  in  the  house  save  the  said 
innkeeper  himself,  when  two  travellers 
enterea,  and  called  for  a  bottle  of  wine. 
To  this  call  there  was  no  answer.  They 
then  applied  to  the  bell-rope;  still  no 
answer.  This  was  perplexing:  tbe^ 
were  losing  time,  and  thus  lost  their 
patience ;  when  it  struck  one  of  them 
that,  peradvenltire,  the  landlord  might 
be  in  the  cellar.  He  accordingly  went 
to  the  head  of  the  steps,  and  roared  most 
lustily.  This  time  an  answer  was  re- 
turned in  somewhat  of  a  plaintive 
tone.  "  Confound  you  l"  cried  the 
traveller;  "can't you  come  up?  Wliat 
the  deuce  are  you  about  V*  <*  Draw- 
ing three  sorts  of  wine  out  of  one  cask,'' 
replied  the  plaintive  voice.  The  re- 
joinder of  the  traveller  was  too  profane 
for  repetition ;  when  the  plaintive  voice 
implored  him  to  descena,  which,  after 
some  hesitation  and  execration,  he  did, 
and  found  the  landlord  before  a  huge 
cask  of  wine,  his  arms  outstretched  at 
their  extremest  length,  and  his  two 
thumbs  pressed  convulsively  against 
the  cask.  '*  Help  1  for  Heaven's  sake, 
helpT  exclaimed  Boniface.  "Why 
the  deuce  don't  you  help  yourself? 
said  the  traveller;  "  What  can  I  do 
for  you  ?"  "  Lend  me  a  thumb  1" 
cried  the  landlord.  "  Lend  you  what  ?*' 
"A  thumb;  or,  if  you're  bigfisted,  a 
finger  may  do.  Stop  the  gap  here 
which  I'm  holding  with  my  right-hand 
thumb."  "  Any  thing  for  a  auiet  life," 
quoth  the  traveller, and  complied.  The 
innkeeper  thus  having  his  right  hand  at 
liberty,  soon  contrived  to  relieve  his 
left-hand  thumb,  by  pegging  the  second 


hole  in  his  cask,  and  then  sunk,  well- 
nigh  exhausted,  on  the  nearest  barrel. 
The  traveller,  not  knowing  what  to 
make  of  all  this,  held  his  thumb  and 
his  peace  for  a  few  seconds ;  when  the 
second  traveller,  losing  patience,  cou- 
pled the  landlord  and  his  friend  in  one 
confounding  compliment,  and  vocife- 
rated for  wine.  The  former,  now 
somewhat  recovered,  came  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  first  traveller,  gave  another 
peg  to  the  cask,  took  a  couple  of  bottles 
from  the  nearest  bin,  and  led  the  way 
up  stairs.  Having  meclianically  placed 
the  wine  and  glasses  before  his  guests, 
the  landlord,  sighing  deeply,  brought 
himself  to  anchor  in  a  comer  of  the 
room,  with  "  a  whiteness  on  his  cheek 
apter  than  his  tongue,"  to  tell  his  sor- 
row. 

"  Even  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spirit- 
leas. 
So  dull,  80  dead  in  look,  so  wo-begoue. 
Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of 
night." 

The  travellers,  restored  to  good  humour 
by  the  long-called -for  wine,  began  to 
sympathise  with  the  disconsolate-look- 
ing host,  and  invited  him  to  partake. 
First,  he  refused  ;  but  on  the  taunt 
that  he,  prolMibly,  was  afraid  of  his  own 
wine,  he  felt  provoked  to  drink ;  and 
his  lips  once  moistened,  his  tongue 
came  into  play.  In  reply  to  the  com- 
miserating inquiries  of  the  two  strang- 
ers, he  unbosomed  himself  of  his  sorrow 
in  the  following  moving  tale. 

"  Gentlemen,  you  see  before  you 
the  victim  of  the  vilest  rascality  by 
which  a  poor  innkeeper  was  ever  bam- 
boozled, from  the  days  of  the  first  vin- 
tage even  until  now.  I  hardly  know 
how  to  state  the  case  to  you.  But  as 
you  have  in  part  discovered  it,  by 
finding  me  in  tne  cellar  in  the  attitude 
of  a  bird  or  beast  of  prey  nailed  to  a 
dog-kennel  door,  in  evidence  of  the 
protecting  care  of  the  gamekeeper,  I 
may  as  well  relate  the  entire  story. 
Listen,  then,  gentlemen;  hear  how  I 
have  been  gulled  ;  and  when  I  tell 
you  that,  into  the  bargain,  I  have  hi- 
therto been  the  wit  of  the  whole  pa- 
rish, and  that  my  wife  is  the  one  being 
of  whom  I  stand  in  fear,  you  may  form 
some  notion  of  tlie  woful  plight  in 
which  I  find  myself;  it  being  clear 
enough  that  I  shall  be  quizzed  to  death 
by  ray  neighbours,  and  neariy  quoited 
into  the  next  world  by-  my  money- 
loving  spouse." 
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"  Lookee,  friend,"  said  the  second 
tntTeller,  "  if  you  don't  make  shorter 
work  of  it,  youll  be  beat,  first,  by 
the  panoo — for  his  yarn  will  be  Ofer 
belme  yours, — and,  next,  you'll  be 
beat  by  your  wife,  who'll  be  down 
upon  you  before  you're  ready  with 
your  defence.  These  two  beatings 
you  bad  better  avoid,  if  possible, 
seeing  that  you  are  dead  beat  as  it  is. 
So  toss  another  glass,  and  go  on  with 
your  story  at  a  tongue-gallop." 

So  admonished,  the  landlord  filled, 
dcank,  and  declaimed  as  follows: — 
^  Well,  then,  sir,  to  make  a  long  story 
short, — about  a  month  ago,  a  smart 
sort  of  a  chap,  with  a  riding  whip, 
riding  dress,  and  good  old-fiuhioned 
silver  spurs  to  his  boots,  strutted  into 
my  liouse,  and  inquired  for  a  gentle* 
man,  who,  as  be  said,  had  promised  to 
meet  him  here.  I  told  him  that  no 
one  had  yet  called,  and,  of  course,  I 
beeged  that  he  would  wait  a  little.  He 
didso,  the  more  to  my  sorrow, —  for 
I've  a  notion  I  shall  have  to  wait  a 
good  deal  before  I  catch  a  pleasing 
glimpse  of  the  acquaintance  then 
formed.  He  was  a  good-looking,  off- 
baiftd,  plausible  fellow,  and  made  him- 
self vastly  ameable  to  me,  and  would 
have  done  the  same  to  my  wife ;  but, 
somdiow  or  other,  she,  from  the  fint, 

give  bim  nothing  but  vulgar  smiles, 
y  the  by,  I  must  do  my  vixen  that 
justice,  that  let  a  man  be  as  handsome 
as  Geoige  IV.,  she'll  tell  at  a  glance  if 
be  is  likely  to  prove  an  ugly  customer. 
Sodi  seemed  to  be  her  opinion  of  my 
jod^ey- coated  friend.  However,  I 
liked  tlte  look  of  the  lad,  and  fell  into  a 
long  diat  witli  him  about  cellerage, 
cooperage,  and  all  that  sort  of  business, 
—for  he  had  been  in  the  wine  trade, 
and  knew  a  thing  or  two,  I  can  tell 
yon.  Thus  our  intimacy  became  close 
in  less  than  no  time.  He  let  me  into 
many  queer  secrets  in  my  line,  and  I 
had  very  few  secrets  from  him.  We 
were  together  from  morning  till  night, 
— his  time  hanging  heavy  on  his  hands, 
by  reason  of  Uiat  gentleman  he  ex- 
pected not  coming  nor  sending,  which 
used  to  make  him  sometimes  anery,  at 
other  times  mopy,  but  always  thirsty, 
and  thirsty  for  the  very  best  wine  in 
my  cellar.  So  matters  went  on  for 
norly  a  month,  when  my  wife,  who 
writes  a  veiy  pretty  hand,  and  has  a 
profitable  notion  of  ciphering,  made 
out  a  bill,  and  insistea  on  its  being 
given  to  my  intimate  friend.    I  pre- 


sented it  accordingly,  telling  him  it 
was  the  custom  of  our  house  to  pay 
weekly ;  but  at  the  same  time  begging 
him  to  regard  the  bill  merely  as  a  me- 
morandum, and  not  to  think  of  paying 
till  he  was  ready  to  return  home,  or 
proceed  forther.  He  seemed  struck  all 
of  a  heap,  not  at  my  giving  him  his 
bill,  but  at  his  own  thoughtlessness,  in 
not  having  asked  for  it  Ions  before; 
and  thanked  me  very  warmly  for  having 
reminded  him  of  the  length  of  time  he 
had  lost  in  waiting  for  the  gentleman 
whom  he  had  come  to  meet.  This  was 
on  Thursday  last ;  and  he  said  he 
might  as  well  wait  till  the  end  of  the 
week,  to  give  his  friend  a  last  chance. 
So  it  went  on  till  yesterday  evening, 
when,  as  we  sat  together  aiscoursing 
of  the  different  ways  of  making  real 
cliampf^ne  (which,  I  must  say,  he  un- 
derstooa  as  well  as  here  and  there  one), 
he  said  to  me,  says  he,  drawing  his 
chair  close  to  mine,  and  whispering 
very  softly,  *  I'm  now  going  to  tell 
you  something  which  I  never  before 
told  to  mortal  man.  'Tis  perhaps  fool- 
ish of  me  to  throw  away  information 
which  is  worth  money,  by  teaching 
you  that  for  nothing  which  you'd  give 
untold  gold  to  learn  from  any  Ixxly 
else.  But  when  I  take  a  fancy  to  a 
man,  I  don't  stick  at  trifles ;  and  if  I 
had  not  taken  a  fancy  to  you,  I  should 
not  have  stayed  a  month  in  your  house, 
with  no  other  company  than  your  own. 
Listen,  then.  Would  you  like  to  learn 
how  to  draw  three  sorts  of  wine  from 
one  cask  ?  You  smile  I  Natural 
enough  !  You  think*me  joking ;  but 
I  can  tell  vou  it's  no  joke,  as  you'll 
find.'  And  there  he  spoke  the  blessed 
truth.  *  To-morrow  I'll  let  you  into 
the  secret.  I  fix  to-morrow,  because 
it's  Sunday;  and  you  can  send  vour 
wife  and  servants  to  church,  and  we 
can  go  to  work  undisturbed.'  I  jumped 
at  the  idea,  and  took  care  this  morning 
to  send  all  my  two-legged  cattle  to  the 
parson ;  and,  having  made  a  clear  house, 
accompanied  my  friend  to  the  cellar  with 
a  heart  full  of  hope,  and  fluttering  with 
expectation.  '  First  and  foremost,' 
says  he, '  let  us  drink  success  to  our 
enterprise.'  This  we  did ;  and  if  drink- 
ing could  have  secured  success,  we 
should  not  have  failed,  had  the  project 
been  a  railroad  to  the  moon.  At  last 
he  went  to  work.  Taking  a  precious 
large  gimlet,  he  bored  a  hole  in  my 
biggest  cask,  and  clapped  my  right- 
hand  thumb  upon  it ;  and  in  a  twink- 
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ling  did  as  much  for  nay  left  hand; 
»ud  then,  cursing  his  own  stupidily, 
said  lie  had  le£t  hi3  magic  spigot  up 
stairs,  without  which  it  would  be  use- 
less to  bore  the  third  hole,  and,  in- 
deed, impossible  to  accomplish  our 
purpoSjB.  For  this  spigot  he  went, 
leaving  me  where  you  found  roe,  and 
where  I  might  have  stayed  till  the  day  of 
judgment,  before  his  magic  spigot  would 
have  m^de  its  appearance-** 

This  landlord  here  ceased,  with  « 
look  tliat  seemed  to  ask  for  sympathy ; 
but  the  travellers,  being  by  tliis  timp  at 
tiie  bQttom  of  t})e  second  bottle,  were 
all  for  fpn,  ^nd  burst  into  a  barbarous 
tit  of  laughter.  Tiie  poor  man's  better 
half  returning  at  the  same  moment  from 
her  devotions,  they  decamped,  not 
wishing  to  see  so  rich  a  bit  of  farce 
deepen  into  a  domestic  tragedy. 

To  impart  the  highest  possible  degr^ 
of  interest  to  the  above  narrative,  we 
have  to  inform  our  readers  that  the 
facts  are  incontestable,  and  to  be 
vouched  for  by  us,  we  having  been 
present,  concealed  in  a  corner  of  the 
cellar.  Ti)e  occurrence  took  place  in 
the  (at  that  time)  prince-bishopric  of 
Hildesheira,  now  forming  part  of  the 
dominions  pf  the  King  or  flanqyer. 
Being  thus  in  the  njeighbourhood  of 
Brunswick,  we  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  narrating  an  anecdote  of  the  l^te 
duke,  and  one  of  his  quick-witted  sub- 
jects.    It  is  this: — 

One  of  the  heaviest  of  heavy  German 
soldiers  had  the  duty  of  mounting 
guard  at  one  of  the  ducal  hunting- 
seats  ;  and,  not  to  perplex  the  poor 
fellow,  one  single  notion,  and  no  more, 
^as  rammed  into  hit  noddle, — namely, 
that  he  must  present  arms  to  the  duke, 
should  his  highness  pass  that  way.  lie 
yyoa  then  left  to  his  cogitations,  which, 
we  need  hardly  say,  were  of  that  class 
^escribed  by  Pibdin  in  his  song  of  **  The 
jolly  Young  Waterman,"  who,  we  are 
told,  was  "  thinking  of  nothing  at  all.*' 
Tired  of  this  transcendental  monotony, 
the  man  had  recourse  to  the  universal 
German  solace  —  his  sausage  and  his 
schnapps.  The  better  to  enjoy  these, 
he  l^d  his  firelock  on  the  grass,  and, 
lolhng  against  a  tree,  discussed  his 
creature-comforts  with  due  voracity. 
While  thus  engaged,  he  saw  an  unpre- 


tending person  approach,  dress^  in  the 
common  German  hunting-dcfiM, —  a 
sort  of  greep  smock-irock,  leathers,  and 
poutinuations.  "  Good  appetite  to 
you,'' said  tli^  ne\y-comef;  ff  yvhai  ace 
you  eating  1"  ^<  Guess  r- gruffly  answ]»ed 
the  peasant-soldier.  **  Oh,  perbapt 
Hoihwurstr"^  said  the  duk^  (for  the 
sportsman  w^  no  less  a  penonage). 
*'  No ;  something  better  than  that  T' 
"  Then  I  suppose  it  is  l^ermwrtt  ?" 
No ;  something  better  than  that  I*' 
**  Probably  i/(B««ws<?"  ^'Ye«.  And 
now  yo^  Know  all  about  my  sausage, 
piray  vyho  are  you  Y^  "^  Quess  !*'  said 
the  duke.  ^^  Oli,  {^rhapa  you're  one 
pf  tlie  duke's  p^jics?"  ^*  No;  some- 
thing bj^Uer  than  that.''  '^  Then  you 
may  be  one  of  his  aid^de-oamp§  in 
disguise?''  "No;  sometliing  better 
than  that."  f^  Perhaps  you*re  the 
duke  himself?"  «Yes.'^  "Theteufel! 
just  hold  my  sausage  a  moment,— for 
my  orders  are  to  present  arms  to  yQU-^' 
The  duke  always  related  this  anecdote 
witli  infinite  glee.  A  mark  of  respect, 
somewhat  similar  in  absurdity,  was  per- 
petrated lately  by  a  person  who  r^ly 
ought  to  have  known  better,  as  the  old 
ladies  say*  The  King  of  Hanover,  on 
^he  way  to  one  of  his  hunting?  seats, 
had  to  pass  through  a  small  town  in 
whiph  is  a  penitentiary  for  the  improve? 
mpnt  or  punisliment  of  the  felonry  and 
other  ra$calry  in  his  dominions.  The 
governor  of  this  institution,  a  military 
officer,  tastefully  adorned  the  fnmt 
with  wreaths  and  gar^nds  of  various 
hues  and  devices ;  but  oyer  the  door? 
way  of  tlie  prison,  and  distinguishable 
from  all  the  other  floral  emblems,  was 
jLhe  word  '<  Welcome !"  in  faittastically 
woven  letters,  under  whieh  stood  the 
gallant  governor  in  "  full  fig,"  as  our 
Chatham  friends  used  to  say,  vainly 
wooing  his  august  master  to  the  tempt- 
ing residence,  as  his  mtyesty  rattled  by 
at  his  qsual  royal  rate  of  sixteen  miles 
an  hour,  much  to  the  wonderment  of 
his  heavy-moving  subjects. 

One  more  story  with  reference  to 
this  part  of  the  world  while  we  are  here, 
and  then,  gentle  reader,  we'll  take  you 
there.  All  who  know  any  thing  of 
Germany  are  aware  that  knitting  is 
the  eternal  occupation  of  the  woman- 
kind.   Wherever  they  go  they  carry 


*  Rothwuntf  Lebemmrst,  and  Mettwurst  maj  be  called  the  positive,  comparative, 
and  superlative  degrees  of  the  German  sausage ;  but  whether  good,  better,  ben,  or 
bad,  tom'se,  worst,  we  leave  to  the  decision  of  those  to  whom  the  thing  is  not  every 
way  an  ahominatioD.  .     .^.^..,.> 
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mi  this  species  of  ioduatry,  which  un- 
dottbtedly  possesses  the  double  merit 
of  Bot  odIj  keeping  their  haads  out  of 
mischief,  but  abo  of  empieying  them 
te  a  puq)08e  of  praotieal  utility. 
Whether  ov  not  the  "  general  question  " 
is  raatenaily  afl^ted  by  this  one  way 
or  the  other  we  do  not,  on  the  present 
occasion,  at  least,  feel  called  upon  to 
say.  We  war  not  witli  women;  but 
we  may  just  hint  to  the  German 
feminine  when  they  plume  themselves 
to  mueli  on  their  superior  industry, 
and  presume  to  pity  the  unoccupied 
hours  of  an  Englishwoman  to  whom 
knitting  is  uiikD0wn,>^we  would  just 
hint,  that  the  household  virtues  of  a 
woipan  are  to  be  more  accurately 
estimated  wlien  you  have  crossed  her 
threshold,  than  by  merely  seeing  her 
in  a  pleasuffergarden,  where 

"  Ladies  lounge  and  knit, 
And  dandies  smoke  and  spit*" 

The  inside  of  an  English  house  —  the 
Englishman's  fireside  —  in  sliort,  the 
untmnslatable  word  eea^i,  of  which 
eleanlineas*  is  the  prime  ingredient  — 
these  bear  silent  testimony  to  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  Englishwopaen  in  all 
that  goes  to  constitute  that  other  un- 
translatable English  word  home, 
'*  However,  to  women !"  say  we,  with 
Sehill^,  wherever  they  be;  but  that 
Englishwomen  are  the  very  best,  as 
well  as  tlie  most  beantiiiil  women  in 
the  world,  we  take  to  be  too  plain 
a  piopositioB  to  waste  a  word  upon, 
so  we  will  wind  up  the  digression  in 
the  words  of  our  national  song,  in 
which  old  England  is  thus  apostro- 
phised z — 

"  Bl^st   isle,    witli    i^tchle^s    heauty 
crowned, 
And  manly  hearts  to  ^ard  the  fair !" 

To  return :  the  story  we  were  about 
to  tell  relates  to  a  royal  duchess,  lately 

*  Speaking  of  cleanliness,  ^emimls  us  of  a  certaiu  song  in  honour  of  the  German 
girls,  in  which,  among  other  compliments  bestowed  on  ihem,  is  the  following: — 

"  Their  hearts  and  tlieir  clothing  are  dean." 
With  the  first  part  of  the  compliment  we  certainly  shall  not  meddle.  Without  being 
particularly  wise,  we  have  too  many  "  wrinkles  on  our  horn  "  to  set  out  on  so  very 
wild-goose  A  chase  as  the  investigation  of  the  hearts  of  the  **  Madehen  in  Deutsch- 
land,'*  or  in  any  other  land  whatever  :  but  the  point  of  clothing  being  one  plain  and 
palpable  to  the  commonest  understanding,  we  may  venture  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  ;  and  our  opinion  is,  that  never  was  a  more  undeserved  compliment  bestowed  ; 
far  hi  all  ranks,  ftom  the  '*  creme  de  la  cr^me,"  as  Mrs,  TroUope  calls  it  j  or  •*  upper 
crust,**  as  it  is  more  roughly  styled  by  Sam  Slick  ; — in  plain  English,  from  the  highest 
class  to  the  lowest,  cleanliness,' whether  of  clothing,  of  customs,  of  feeding  —  O'l  we 
fear  we  must  add,  of  ideas,  is  precisely  what  benevolence  itself  cannot  discow  among 
the  women  in  question.  r^r^oi^^ 
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viee-queen  of  Hanover.  Her  royal 
highness  was  one  morning  engaged  in 
the  above-mentioned  occupation  of 
knitting,  when  one  of  the  ministers 
was  announced,  whose  name  we  need 
aot  give,  but  whose  office  oorrespunds 
to  that  of  our  chancellor  of  the  ex^ 
chequer.  Wishing  to  say  something 
particularly  striking,  his  excellency, 
avowedly  great  in  figures  of  arithmetic, 
tried  his  talents  in  figures  of  speech ; 
and,  amid  a  jumble  of  fine  words, 
let  out  the  foolish  idea,  tliat  blessed 
must  be  the  man,  woman,  or  diild, 
for  whom  the  stockings  knitted  by 
royal  hands  were  destined.  The 
duchess,  with  her  accustomed  urbanity, 
asked  the  minister  how  mueh  he  thought 
such  stockings  were  worth  a-pair. 
Transported  by  momentary  **  thuuy- 
muz^y,''  the  financier  pronounced  them 
cheap  at  a  guinea  a-pair.  Her  royal 
highness  smiled,  and  changed  the  con* 
versation  to  the  usual  nothings  which 
make  up  talkee-tslkee  with  two  per- 
sons or  personages,  between  whom 
there  is  nothing  in  common.  A  few 
days  after  the  minister,  having  forgotten 
his  high-flown  compliment,  was  re- 
minded of  it  by  receiving  (rora  her 
royal  highness  six  pairs  of  stockings  at 
his  own  valuation  —  namely,  a  guinea 
a-pair,  to  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of 
a  sort  of  faney-fair  charity,  in  further- 
ance of  which  the  royal  duchess  had 
gone  to  the  trouble  of  stockuig-knitting. 
His  excellency  seeing  he  was  out- 
witted, took  in  his  turn  to  knitting  his 
browSf  and  paid  the  six  guineas,  saying, 
or  at  least  thinking,  with  Fox,  "  I 
would  rather  get  my  bread  any  way 
than  by  being  ohaneellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer,'' if  the  office  exposes  me,  like 
the  guardship  at  Stade,  to  be  royally- 
rigged. 

And  now,  dear  reader,  we'll  be  as 
good  as  our  word  with  you ;  we'll  take 
you  there,  and   a  pretty  far-ofi'  trip, 
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too.    We  are  going  to  the  East^  and  been  a  capital  songstress,  but  tliat  is 

shall  introduce  you  to  the  only  instance  the  only  intimation    given   that   she 

ofa  Silent  Woman  we  ever  encountered,  opened  her  pretty  mouth  at  all.    But 

excepting  the  well-known  lady  in  the  we  are  espeaally  superfluous  in  telling 

play.    In  the  following  narrative  you  what  the  story  itself  tells  far  better 

will  find  a  heroine  who,  from  first  to  than  we  can  do ;  so,  without  further 

last^  and  under  very  trying  circum-  prologue,  we  shall  leave  our  peculiar 

stances,  does  not  utter  a  single  syllable.  *^  fiioes  and  begin."* 
She  is  said  by  the  narrator  to  have 

THE  HISTORY  OF  AMMARAH. 

Abdallah  ben  Dj-afar,  a  wealthy  inhabitant  of  the  city  of  Medina,  had  a 
female  slave,  a  songstress,  who  was  called  Ammarah.  He  loved  her  passion- 
ately, and  valued  her  iar  above  any  of  his  other  slaves.  On  the  occasion  of  his 
journey  to  the  Caliph  Moawiyah,  he  took  her  with  him ;  and  it  hafrpened  that 
Vezid,  son  of  the  caliph,  visited  Abdallah,  who  presented  Ammarah  to  him. 
When  Yezid  saw  her  and  heard  her  sing,  she  fell  mto  his  soul ;  and  something 
which  he  could  not  conquer  seized  him  on  account  of  her,  so  that  the  respect 
for  his  father  alone  withheld  him  from  betraying  what  passed  within  his  breast. 
Notwithstanding  his  eager  desire  for  the  beautiful  slave,  he  continued  to  hide  his 
passion  before  men  till  Moawiyah  died,  and  the  caliphate  thus  became  his  own 
inheritance.  Then  he  consulted  with  some  inhabitants  of  Medina,  and  other 
persons  in  whom  he  had  confidence,  about  her,  and  how  it  would  be  possible  to 
obtain  her. 

It  was  said  to  him,  "  The  afHiirs  of  Abdallah  ben  Dj-afar  cannot  be  treated 
lightly.  You  know  how  generally  he  is  esteemed  by  persons  of  the  court  and 
by  the  people.  You  may  not  venture  to  use  him  vrith  violence,  and  he  will  never 
sell  Ammarah  for  any  price.  The  only  means  for  accomplishing  your  object  is 
by  artifice." 

He  said,  "  Inquire  out  for  me  a  man  from  Irack,  possessing  accomplishments, 
acuteness,  and  knowledge  of  the  world.** 

They  sought  out  such  a  one  and  brought  him  before  the  caliph.  When  Yezid 
had  satisfied  himself  as  to  his  prudence,  dexterity,  and  skill,  he  said  to  him, 
**  I  have  sent  for  thee  on  an  affiur  which,  if  thou  perform  it  to  my  satisfiictlon, 
will  be  productive  of  happiness  to  thee  for  ever,  and  will  be  to  thee  a  hand  upon 
which  I  will  pour  thy  recompense,  if  it  please  the  supreme  Allah  1*' 

He  then  informed  him  of  the  matter,  and  the  Irakee  said,  <'  The  will  of 
Abdallah  ben  Dj-afar  cannot  be  overcome  unless  by  artifice,  and  no  man  would 
think  it  possible  to  obtain  that  which  you  mention.  I, however,  hope  to  compass 
it,  but  all  power  is  in  Allah !  Provide  me  with  money,  that  I  may  get  every 
thing  needful.*' 

And  he  purchased  cosUy  ornaments  from  Syria,  and  robes  from  Egypt,  and 
merchandise  for  sale,  and  slaves,  and  beasts  of  burden,  and  sundry  other  things. 
Then  he  journeyed  to  Medina,  and  halted  at  the  gate  of  Abdallah*s  mansion, 
and  took  a  house  adjoining.  Having  done  this,  he  asked  for  permission  to  visit 
Abdallah,  saying,  <<  I  am  a  man  from  Irak,  I  am  come  hither  with  merchandise, 
and  I  wish  to  have  a  house  within  thy  honourable  neighbourhood,  and  protection, 
until  I  shall  have  sold  the  goods  which  I  have  brought  with  me." 

And  Abdallah  ordered  his  steward  thus :  —  ^*  Receive  this  man  with  honour, 
and  give  him  all  assistance  in  establishing  his  home.*' 

*  In  pl&ciug  this  little  gem  before  our  readers,  we  think  it  oar  duty  to  state  how 
it  came  mto  our  possession.  Some  years  ago  it  was  translated  for  us  from  the 
original  into  German,  purely  as  a  "  labour  of  love/*  by  the  late  Dr.  Rosen,  the 
distinguished  Oriental  scholar.  From  his  German  translation  and  under  his  super- 
vision, the  English  version  here  submitted  was  made.  Had  Dr.  Rosen  lived,  it 
it  would  have  been  an  act  of  justice,  not  displeasing  to  him,  to  mention  bis  name  in 
connexion  with  the  studies  to  which  be  was  (as  all  who  had  the  happiness  of  his 
acquaintance  will  remember)  in  heart  and  soul  devoted.  It  is  not  less  an  act  of 
justice  to  do  so  now,  and  the  writer  of  the  present  note  hopes  that  the  doing  so  may 
be  appropriately  offered  as  a  mark  of  affectionate  regard  for  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
most  single-hearted  and  accomplished  men  bv  wliom  this  department  of  literature 
pver  was  adorned.  i     rxr^r^i^^ 
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When  the  Irakee  had  arranged  his  dwelling)  he  visited  Abdtlhih,  and  became 
acquainted  with  him,  and  presented  him  with  a  swift  she-male,  and  with  robes 
from  Irak,  and  costly  giAs.  These  he  sent  to  him,  and  wrote  to  him  thus:— 
'^  Oh,  my  lord,  I  am  a  merchant,  and  the  bounty  of  Allah  has  been  great  to  met 
I  hare  sent  to  you  some  trifling  presents,  and  certain  robes  and  perfumes,  and 
I  have  also  sent  to  you  a  mule  of  gentle  rein  and  easy  seat.  Accept  her  for  your 
travels.  I  ask  this  of  you  for  the  sake  of  your  relationship  to  the  Messenger  of 
Heaven,  upon  whom  may  the  blessine  of  Allah  repose!  I  pniy  you  to  receive 
this  present,  and  not  to  render  me  desperate  by  refusing  it,  as  I  hold  myself 
indebted  to  Allah  for  your  love,  and  for  the  love  of  your  people ;  and  my  chief 
hope  in  my  journey  hither  was  that  I  might  be  favoured  with  your  acquaintance 
and  honoured  with  your  intercourse." 

And  Abdallah  gave  orders  that  these  presents  should  be  accepted.  He  then 
went  to  prayers,  and  on  his  return  passed  near  the  house  of  the  Irakee,  to  whom 
he  went  and  saluted  him,  and  begged  that  he  might  see  him  frequently.  He 
remarked  his  comeliness,  elegance,  and  ability,  and  rejoiced  that  he  had  taken 
up  his  abode  near  to  him.  The  Irakee  continued  to  send  to  Abdallah  daily  pre- 
sents of  divers  kinds,  most  likely  to  please  him.  And  Abdallah  said,  **  May 
Allah  reward  our  guest !  He  fills  us  with  thankfulness,  and  we  are  unable  to 
return  his  favours/*  Thus  he  constantly  increased  his  gifis,  till  one  day  Abdallah 
invited  him  to  his  house,  and  from  among  the  slaves  called  forth  Ammarah. 
When  they  were  in  full  mirth  at  the  banquet,  and  the  Irakee  heard  the  voice  of 
Ammarah's  song,  he  admired  her  with  an  increasing  admiration,  which  Abdallah 
perceiving,  said  to  him,  '*  Have  you  ever  seen  any  thing  like  Ammarah  ?** 

He  answered,  *^  By  Allah  !  oh,  my  lord  !  I  have  never  seen  any  thing  like  to 
her !  You  alone  are  worthy  of  her.  In  all  the  world  I  do  not  think  another 
slave  exists  of  beauty  and  accomplishments  such  as  hers  !*' 

Abdallah  said,  "  What  would  you  think  her  worth  ?*' 

The  Irakee  answered,  '*  She  has  no  price,  except  the  caliphate.*' 

Abdallah  returned,  "  You  say  this  only  to  flatter  my  love  for  her,  and  to 
increase  my  joy/' 

The  Irakee  said,  ''  Oh,  my  lord !  I  do,  indeed,  delight  in  witnessing  your 
joy,  but  I  have  spoken  only  the  truth.  I  am  no  more  than  a  simple  merchant, 
and  I  heap  dirhems  upon  dirhems  merdy  for  my  gain  ;  yet,  if  you  will  sell  her 
to  me  for  10,iOO  dinars,  I  will  assuredly  take  her.*' 

Abdallah  exclaimed,  <<  Ten  thousand  dinars  !" 

The  other  repeated, "  Yes  !*' 

Abdallah  said,  **  No  slave  is  at  present  known  of  such  a  price."  He  then 
continued,  "  Well,  I  will  sell  her  to  you  for  10,000  dinars/' 

The  Irakee  replied,  «  Then  I  take  her." 

Abdallah  rejoined, "  She  is  yours." 

The  Irakee  said,  "  Then  the  bargain  is  concluded ;"  and  he  afterwards 
relumed  home.  On  the  following  rooming,  Abdallah  had  forgotten  this  agree- 
ment when  the  above  sum  was  brought  to  him,  and  it  was  said  to  him,  <<  You 
have  sold  something  to  the  Irakee  for  10,000  dinars/' 

He  then  said,  "  This  is  the  price  of  Ammarah  1"  And  he  sent  it  back  to  the 
Irakee,  and  wrote  to  him  thus : — '<  I  did  but  jest  with  you.  Could  you  not 
believe  that  a  roan  like  me  would  never  sell  a  slave  like  her?" 

The  Irakee  answered,  **  I  am  your  slave;  but  in  a  bargain,  jest  and  earned 
are  alike." 

Abdallah  again  sent  to  him  saying,  '<  Be  not  so  senseless.  I  know  of  no  girl 
in  the  world  worth  the  sum  which  you  thus  would  squander.  Had  I  myself  pur- 
chased Ammarah  of  any  one,  then  I  would  gladly  grant  her  to  you :  biit  know 
that  I  was  jesting,  and  that  I  will  never  sell  her ;  no,  not  for  the  empire  of  all 
the  world,  because  of  ray  regard  for  her,  and  of  the  place  she  holds  in  my  heart  T 

The  Irakee  replied,  "  Ifjfou  were  jesting,  I  was  not.  I  knew  nothing  of 
what  was  in  your  heart.  The  slave  is  roine :  I  have  sent  the  price  for  her. 
She  no  longer  belongs  to  you,  and  nothing  shall  prevent  me  from  taking  her." 
Abdallah  still  strongly  refused  to  resign  Amroarah.  The  Irakee  then  said, 
"  I  have  no  evidence,  but  I  sludl  make  you  swear  at  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet  of 
Allah,  upon  whom  may  the  blessing  of  heaven  repose !  and  at  the  pulpit." 

When  Abdallah  saw  his  fixed  resolve,  he  exclaimed,  "  Qh,  thou  worst  of  all 
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guesis  \  Veyfir  bath  travelled  ti)  us  a  traveller,  or  visited  us  a  visitor,  more 
sorrowful  than  tltou  I  Shall  \  swear  ?  and  let  them  say  Abdallah  behaved  uo- 
wortbily  to  his  guest,  and  treated  him  unjustly,  and  potistrained  him  to  make 
him  swear  ?  No,  by  Allah  I  Allah,  whose  name  be  glorified  1  knows  that  I  give 
him  a  proof  of  my  forbearanoe,  and  of  the  beauty  of  patience."  Hereupon  he 
eommanded  his  steward  to  reoeive  the  money,  and  to  send  Ammarah  with  all  her 
attendants,  robes,  and  ornaments.  And  thus  she  was  sent,  and  with  her  mere 
than  3000  dinars ;  Abdallah  saying,  *'  Let  this  be  a  recompense  from  her  and 
from  me,  for  thy  presents  to  us,  and  Allah  is  the  helper  in  whom  I  trust." 

The  Irakee  then  took  the  slave  and  departed  with  her,  and  when  tiiey  had 
quitted  the  city,  he  said  to  her,  '^  Oh,  Aramarali  1  I  shall  never  be  thy  lord ; 
and  one  like  me  will  never  purchase  a  slave  for  10,006  dinars :  neither  am  I  he 
who  would  approach  the  nephew  of  the  Envoy  of  Allah,  upon  whom  may  the 
blessings  of  lieaven  repose  1  and  deprive  him  of  that  which  is  most  dear  to  man 
for  my  own  use.  No ;  I  am  a  messenger  finm  Yezid  ben  Moawiyah.  Thou  art 
his,  and  I  was  sent  to  seek  thee.  Then  continue  veiled  before  me ;  and  if  the 
Evil  One  should  enter  me  concerning  thee,  and  if  my  soul  should  be  inclined 
towards  thee,  do  thou  reject  me.*' 

Then  he  journeyed  on  till  he  reached  Damascus,  when  he  met  the  inhabitants 
bearing  the  coffin  of  Yezid,  whose  son  Moawiyah  ben  Yezid  had  succeeded  him. 
The  Irakee  waited  for  some  days,  when  he  asked  permission  to  appekr  before 
the  caliph,  to  whom  he  related  the  history  as  it  had  happened.  Now  it  is  recorded 
that  nohe  of  the  Benu  Ommayah  were  equal  to  Moawiyah  ben  Yezid  in  nobleness 
and  rigid  piety.  When  he  had  heard  the  narration  oftlie  Irakee,  he  said  to  him, 
^<  She  is  thine,  with  all  which  Abdallah  gave  as  her  property ;  but  depart  instantly, 
and  let  me  hear  no  word  of  this  history  throughout  all  Syria." 

Then  the  Irakee  departed,  and  he  said  to  Ammarah,  f'  Thou  wilt  remember 
that  I  told  thee  on  our  leaving  Medina,  that  thou  wert  the  slave  of  Yezid ;  now 
he  is  dead,  thou  art  mine ;  and  I  call  AUali  to  witness  that  thou  shalt  again^ 
belong  to  Abdallah  ben  Djrafar,  and  that  I  will  restore  thee  to  him.  Therefore 
continue  veiled  before  me." 

Then  he  returned  with  her  to  Medina,  where  he  halted  near  the  mansion  of 
Abdallah ;  and  a  servant  came  to  Abdallah,  and  said  to  htm,  ''  The  Irakee,  your 
guest,  who  treated  you  so  ill,  has  again  taken  up  his  abode  near  our  house  ;  may 
Allah  not  welcome  him !"  # 

Abdallah  said,  '<  Well,  assist  the  man  in  establishing  his  residence,  and 
receive  him  with  becoming  honour.'^ 

When  the  Imkee  had  settled  his  house,  be  sent  to  Abdallah  tlie  following 
message :— -"  I  am  your  slave.  May  I  request  of  you  only  a  short  audience,  in 
which  to  inform  you  of  something  I  have  done.''  Abdallah  granted  the  audience; 
and  when  the  Irakee  entered  he  welcomed  him,  and  begged  him  to  approach. 
The  Irakee  then  related  the  entire  history  to  the  eed,  and  in  oondusien  said, 
'f  Now,  by  Allah,  I  return  her  to  you  without  ever  having  seen  her  foce,  or  laid 
my  hand  upon  her.  She  is  yours,  and  restored  to  you ;  and  the  supreme  Allah 
be  my  witness  that  I  have  never  beheld  her  countenance,  eiEcept  in  your  pre- 
senee." 

Then  he  sent  for  her,  and  she  came,  and  with  her  all  that  he  had  received 
from  Abdallah.  And  when  Ammarah  saw  Abdallah  she  swooned  away,  and 
Abdallah  folded  her  to  his  breast.  The  Irakee  turned  aside,  and  the  people  of 
the  house  exclaimed,  *<  Ammarah !" 

Then  Abdallah  began  to  say,  while  tears  gushed  down  his  elieeks,  <<  Do  I 
dream,  or  is  this  really  she  V 

The  Irakee  said,  <'  I  am  your  slave.  She  is  restored  to  you  for  your  having 
preferred  the  fulfilment  of  your  promise  and  patience,  and  for  having  submitted 
to  rigorous  justice." 

Abdallah  said,  <<  Praise  be  to  Allah  1  Great  Allali !  thou  knovvest  that  I  had 
resigned  her,  and  that  I  gave  the  preference  to  fiiilhfully  performing  my  promise, 
and  humbled  myself  before  thy  decree  \  but  thou,  in  thy  bounty,  hast  restored 
her  to  me.  Thine  be  the  praise  I"  Then  he  added,  ^<  O  brother  Irakee  1  no  man 
en  earth  has  greater  kindness  than  thou.  May  the  supreme  Allah  reward  thee !" 
The  Iralcee  remained  there  fqr  many  days.  '  Then  Abdallah  sold  flocks,  whieh 
be  possessed,  for  18,000  dinara,  and  said  to  his  steward,  f*  Take  this  sum  to  the 
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Itakee,  and  ask  of  him  Uiat  be  pardon  me ;  telling  hire,  that  if  I  could  give  him 
all  that  I  ba?e,  I  should  still  consider  him  doservlBg  of  mone.'^ 

Thus  the  Irakee  departed,  covered  with  rewards,  and  honour,  and  praise. 


Oae  point,  and  only  one,  in  this  exr 
quisite  little  narrative,  we  must  notice, 
as  repugnant  to  our  notions  of  strict 
justice.  It  is  contained  in  the  closing 
paragraph,  where  we  read  that  th^ 
"  Ir^ee  departed,  covered  with  m^ 
wards,  and  AoRour,  and  ;iraise."  That  he 
was  covered  with  rewards  is  true 
eoougfa,  and,  all  things  considered, 
natural  enousfh.  But  as  to  honour  and 
praise^  he  seems  to  us  by  the  story  to 
have  been  entitled  to  the  very  contrary 
of  both  tlie  one  and  the  other.  The 
course  pursued  by  this  rascally  Irakee 
is  briefly  as  follows:— ^Ue sets  out,  well 
provided  with  money,  on  a  pimping 
expedition  for  Yezid.  He  worms  him- 
self into  the  coofidenoe  of  Abdallah ; 
and  basely  lurofiting  by  the  delicacy  of 
a  liigb- minded  gentleman,  he  insifts  on 
interpreting  a  playful  bargain  as  a 
hon&Jide  transaction.  lie  thus  carries 
offAmmarah.  It  is  true  that  he  tells 
her  to  "  continue  veiled  before  him," 
^  and,  in  the  event  of  his  being  non« 
sensical,  to  "  reject  him."  That,  hqw- 
ever,  is  mere  talk.  Such  traffickers  are 
very  rarely  susceptible  of  any  charms 
but  those  of  gold  and  silver ;  and,  in 
this  instance,  the  Irakee  well  knew 
that  any  indiscietion  on  his  part  iivou|d 
not  only  place  in  jeopardy  the  profuse 
reward  promised  nim  by  the  prince, 
but  also  the  head  then  standing  pu  hi) 
lash-wprthy  shoulders.  Well,  lie  ^ra- 
vel^  on  to  Damascus,  ^m|  pieet^  |he 
funeral  procession  of  the  soverieign 
whose  disgraceful  mission  he  had  so 
scandalously  aceomplished .  What  does 
he  then  do?  Return  direetly  with 
Ammarai}  to  Medina,  and  render  her 
back  to  Abdallah  because  he  h§d 
"  prefened  the  fulfilment  of  his  pro- 
mise and  patiepcp?"  Oh,  no!  He 
waits  %  few  days,  and  tl^en  presents 
himself  before  the  reigning  prince,  the 
son  of  his  employer,  to  whom  he  relates 
the  whole  case,  for  the  manifest  purpose 
of  placing  Ammarah  at  his  disposal, 
f^is  prince,  however,  being  emineqt 
for  *'  nobleness  and  rigid  piety,*'  sends 
the  Irakee  packing,  with  a  plain  inti- 
mation that  he  had  belter  never  be 
heaind  of  again  in  reference  to  so  vile  a 
transaction.  Then  it  is  that  the  venal 
purveyor,  to  whom  Amroarah's  beauty, 
smgiog,  and  all  tlie  rest  of  it,  are,  we 


may  be  assured^  ii)|eresting  pierely  in 
a  mercantile  point  of  viewj  decides  on 
the  very  best  course  for  his  purpose, 
namely,  to  restore  her  intact  to  the 
bands  of  tlie  wealthy  gentleman  from 
whooi  he  had  fUclied  her.  This  is  done, 
and,  as  the  result  proves,  very  wisely 
done.  Abdallah,  in  the  fUlness  of  his 
joy,  gives  the  fellow  thirteen  thousand 
dinars;  that  is,  three  thousand  more 
than  the  Irakee  had  given  for  Ammatah 
out  of  the  funds  furnished  by  Yezid. 
These  are  the  plain  facts ;  and  however 
natural  it  was  for  Abdallah,  under  the 
eircumstances,  to  cover  the  Irakee  with 
rewardsf  wm  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
believe  that,  after  the  iirst  parosfysm  of 
joy  had  past  ("  the  Irakee  remained 
there  for  many  davs"),  so  consummate 
a  scoundrel  could  have  been  deemed 
deserving  of  honour  and  praise. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  break  off 
here,  leaving  the  fair  Ammarah  in  the 
hands  of  our  readers,  begging  all  ex- 
cept the  very  young  not  to  fall  in  love 
with  her.  As  regards  these  latter,  they 
may  please  themselves  in  the  affair. 
Fo)F  MS  P^til  de  Kock  very  judiciously 
remarks,  "  Why  should  a  passion  so 
natural  to  youth  be  resisted  ?  It  is 
only  when  ^he  period  of  reason  arrives 
that  we  should  be  on  our  guard  against 
love,  which,  like  the  smallpox,  is  the 
mqre  dangerous  the  later  it  seizes  you," 
A  truth  wnich  ha^  given  rise  to  ^  very 
homely  English  prpverb,  viz,  that 
*^  there's  no  fool  like  an  old  foo)/' 
9ut  there  }s  always  a  difficulty  start-? 
ing  up  to  perplex  poor  human  nature. 
For  example,  in  this  instance,  will  the 
French  novelist  be  good  enough  to 
Inform  us  iyhen  ^  m^n  may  look  upon 
hjmself  as  arrived  at  the  "  period  of 
reason,'*  at  \vhich  love  should  be 
eschewed  fts  folly  ?  M^ny  a  man  nwy 
for  a  tipie  fancy  himself  very  wise  in 
this  respect,  yet  find  all  at  once  that, 
as  Moore  (a  great  authority  in  such 
matters)  sings  — 

"  Vain,  alas  !  the  endeavour 
Froin  bonds  so  sweet  to  sever ; 

Poor  Wisdom's  chance 

^ffainst  a  glance 
Is  still  as  weak  as  ever  !" 

So  that  the  pvoudest  of  us  will  do  vvell 
not  to  be  over-oonfident  in  assuming 
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that  be  has  armed  himself  in  mail  of 
proof,  lest  he  should  suddenly  illustrate 
the  lines — 

**  La  masoue  tombe,  I*homme  reste, 
£t  le  h^ros  s'^vauouit" 

We  ought,  perhaps,  to  apologise  for 
the  rigmarole  nature  of  these  gossiping 
remarks.  Should  we  be  on  this  ground 
taken  to  task  by  some  forty-horse  power 
critic,  we,  in  deprecation,  would  remind 
the  said  critic  of  the  benevolent  view 
taken  of  labours  so  humble  as  our  own 
by  8  certain  Father  Garasse,  a  Jesuit, 
who  says :  "  When  men  of  talent  pro- 
duce an  excellent  woric,  they  are  justly 
rewarded  by  the  applauses  of  the  public. 
But  when  a  writer  of  little  or  no  talent 
has  worked  hard,  and  produced  nothing 
worthy  of  notice,  as  he  cannot  obtain 
the  applauses  of  the  public,  Heaven, 
in  order  that  his  labours  shall  not  re- 
main wholly  unrewarded,  grants  him  a 
personal  gratification,  which  no  one 
can  envy  him  vrithout  an  injustice 
worse  than  barbarous.  It  is  thus  that 
Heaven,  ever  just,  gives  to  the  frogs 


the  gratification  of  their  song.'^  For 
once  in  a  way,  then,  we  will  join  the 
croaking  family,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
advantage  of  his  reverence's  quaint  ap- 
peal to  the  better  nature  of  too-exacting 
readers.  If  that  won't  save  us,  then  we 
must  assume  a  defying  attitude,  and 
boldly  tell  our  censors  that  they  are 
quite  wrong,  while  we  are  all  right, 
and  that  our  rovinff  here  and  there  is 
as  pleasant  and  profitable  a  pastime  as 
many  in  which  literary  man  and  woman- 
kind think  proper  to  indulge  with  mar- 
vellous selr-complacency.  With  this, 
then,  we  conclude,  that  even  as  in  the 
words  of  the  adage,  if  you  take  care  of 
the  pence,  tlie  pounds  will  take  care  of 
themselves,  so  if  a  man  minds  what  he's 
about  here,  he  may  look  with  tolerable 
confidence  to  finding  things  right  enough 
there ;  and  we  sincerely  wish  our  read- 
ers may,  each  to  his  heart's  content, 
through  every  stage  of  this  mortal  career, 
exempli^  the  truth  of  the  maxim  thus 
propounded  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Conservative  Public. 


OF  RABELAIS. 

by  an  apprentice  of  the  law. 

"  Knowledge"—"  Education." 

"  Qaares  ^  nobis,  Gracche,  cur  tantopere  boo  homine  delectemur  1  Quia  suppe- 
didat  nobis,  ubi  animus  ex  hoc  forensi  strepitu  refioiatur  et  aures  convioio  defossaB 
conquiescant.  An  tu  existimas  aut  suppetere  nobis  posse  quod  quotidie  dioamos  ia 
taata  rarietate  remm  nisi  animos  nostros  doctrinft  excolamus  t  Aut  ferre  animos 
tantam  poese  oontentio&em,  nisi  eos  doctriulL  e^dem  relaxamus  1  E«>  rero  fateor 
me  his  stndiis  esse  deditum  :  csteros  pudeat,  si  qua  ita  se  Uteris  abdidemnt  at  nihil 
possint  ex  his  neque  ad  communem  afferre  froctam,  nec^ue  in  aspectum  luoemque 
proferre.  Me  autem  quid  pudeati  Qui  tot  annos  ita  vizijudioes  at  ab  illisnallo 
me  unqoam  tempore  aut  commodam  aut  otium  meum  abstraxeritj  aut  voluntas  avo- 
c^'t  aut  denique  somnus  retardftrit."— .QuotA  Cicero,  on  behalf  of  the  Poet  ArMat, 

"  Furthermore,  seeing  the  lawes  are  excerpted  out  of  the  middle  of  moral  and 
natural  pbilosophie,  bow  should  these  fooles  have  understood  it,  that  bare,  by  G—, 
studied  lesse  in  pbilosophie  than  my  mule  1  In  respect  of  humane  learning,  and  the 
knowledge  of  antiquities  and  history,  thej  were  truly  laden  with  thpse  faculties  as  a 
toad  is  with  feathers.  And  yet  of  all  this  the  lawes  are  so  full,  that  without  it  they 
cannot  be  understood,  as  I  intend  more  fully  to  shew  unto  you  in  a  peculiar  treatise, 
which  on  that  purpose  I  am  about  to  publish.'* — Quoth  my  moiter,  the  good  Pantagruel. 


The  connexion  betwixt  Rahelais's  trea- 
tises on  education,  and  the  rest  of  his 
work,  is  so  slight,  that,  perad venture, 
they  may  with  most  advantage  be  dealt 
with  collectively,  and  without  reference 
to  other  portions  of  the  romance,  and 
other  passages  in  the  lives  of  Gaigantua 
and  his  son  Pantagruel.  These  trea- 
tises cons'ist  of  detailed  accounts  of  how 
these  princes  were  reared  and  taught ; 
of  a  letter  a4dressed   by  the  former 


to  his  son,  whilst  Pantagruel  was  a 
student  at  Paris  ;  and  a  relation  re- 
specting the  endowment  and  rule  of 
the  Abbey  of  Tliel^me,  and  how  the 
Thelemites  were  governed,  and  their 
manner  of  living.  They  are  written 
with  entire  gravity,  and  in  the  Durest 
and  noblest  idiom  of  the  French 
tongue.  The  true  character  of  the  au- 
thors mind  and  heart, — his  wisdom, 
collecting  and  anticipating  all  time, — 
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his  beneOcence, — his  loving  kindness 
to  all  creatures, —  his  fenrid  eloquence, 
— his  nobleness  of  nature, — his  exqui- 
site taste, —  his  reBned,  nay,  his  most 
delicate,  notions  of  the  graces  and  du- 
ties of  social  life, — and,  above  all,  his 
high  thoughts,  are,  perhaps,  move  fully 
made  manifest  in  these  than  in  any 
other  portions  of  the  <'  Chronicles. 
With  these  I  now  propose  to  deal.  I 
likewise  intend  to  treat  in  some  degree 
of  knowledge  which  should  be  the  ob- 
ject and  end  of  education. 

Excepting  always  religion,  there  is  no 
subject  which  has  been  so  much  discuss- 
ed, and  to  so  little  purpose,  as  educa- 
tion; nor  is  there  any  other  more  impor- 
tant. In  fact,  with  civilised  man  educa- 
tion is  essentially  appendant  to  religion, 
if  it  be  not  actusdly  a  portion  of  it.  In 
truth,  I  would  go  the  length  of  the  old 
French  proverb,  which  declares,  **  La 
premiere  et  la  meilleure  Education  est  la 
religion :"  that  is  to  say,  religion  as  it 
was  taught  and  shewn  by  our  Saviour. 
But,  certainly,  among  the  many  terms 
in  our  language  that  we  hear  abused 
daily,  none  are  more  perversely  ap- 
plied in  diflferent  senses,  and  none  of 
these  senses  precise,  than  these  same 
terms  education  and  religion.  Ortho- 
doxy, said,  I  think,  Bishop  Warbur- 
ton,  is  my  doxy ;  heterodoxy  is  another 
man's  doxy.  There  is  more  in  this 
than  an  arrogant  jest.  With  too  many 
men,  religion  is  no  other  than  it  was 
with  the  Pharisee ;  religion  is  my  reli- 
gion,— that  is  to  say,  it  consists  of  cer- 
tain abstract  doctrines  which  I  adopt, 
and  certain  observances  to  which  I 
attend, — 

"  Qaos  ultra  citraque  nequit  consistere 
rectum." 

Education,  too,  not  only  amongst  na- 
tions,   but    classes    and    individuals, 

means,  most  frequently,  our  education, 
or  my  education,  and  excludes  all 
other  species  of  education,  although 
Ihey  be,  peradventure,  eacli  and  all 
better  worth.  The  man  of  books 
sneers  at  the  education  of  the  man  of 
the  world ;  who,  in  his  turn,  derides 
the  education  of  the  recluse  student. 
Both  are  alike  wrong ;  for  either  edu- 
cation is  necessary  to  constitute  a  scho- 
lar.   **  Crafty  men/*  saith  Lord  Bacon, 


*^  contemn  studies,  simple  men  admire 
them,  and  witc  men  me  them;  for 
they  teach  not  their  own  use;  but  that 
is  a  wisdom  without  them  and  above 
thetn,  won  by  observation."  It  is 
impossible  to  learn  from  books  much 
that  is  really  useful,  and  to  learn  it 
so  as  to  know  it  well  and  truly, 
and  to  be  able  to  wield  it  with  a 
wise  and  ready  power.  The  perceptum, 
as  Sir  Graves  Haughton*  justly  re- 
marks, is  a  Thifif ;  but  the  Keiattan  in 
which  it  stands  is  a  mere  Conception. 
Now,  these  mere  conceptions,  or  sha- 
dows of  things,  are,  besides  certain 
wise  precepts  and  examples  for  our  go- 
vernment, well  nigh  all  we  can  get 
from  books.  Life,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  too  short  to  allow  a  man  to  acquire 
all  that  he  might,  and  therefore  ought, 
to  know,  from  converse  with  his  fellow 
man,  from  experiment,  and  from  ac- 
quaintance with  things.  True  it  is, 
that  the  best  and  most  available  know- 
ledge is  acquired  and  possessed  by 
sight,  and  touch,  and  the  like,  in  a 
hundredth  portion  of  the  time  that  it 
can  be  caught  at  by  the  medium  and 
through  the  veil  of  words;  but  it  is 
equally  true,  if  we  had  not  those  re- 
positories of  curdled  experience,  none 
but  old  men  could  be  learned  and 
wise ;  and  there  would  be  little,  if  any, 
available  Heritage  to  us  from  the  gene- 
rations that  pre<^ed  ours.  Experience 
is  the  broader  and  deeper  of  the  two 

freat  conduits  of  human  knowledge, 
lut  there  be  two  kinds  of  experience, 
and  I  know  not  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween them  has  ever  been  properly  set 
forth.  Hence  the  adverse  proverbs, 
yet  both  true, — "  Experience  teacheth'' 
— "Fools  alone  are  taught  by  Ex- 
perience." There  is  the  experience  of 
trial,  by  which  men  become  wise. 
"  Try  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good,"  is  a  divine  maxim.  There  is 
the  experience  of  suffering,  necessary 
from  early  childhood,  as  instructing  us, 
tlirough  the  agency  of  pain,  what  to 
avoid ;  but,  in  sooth,  a  monitor  for  fools 
only,  when  it  has  to  repeat  its  lessons* 
It  is  by  the  experience  of  trial  that  all 
great  things  are  achieved,  that  all  great 
men  are  made.  It  is  from  it  we  ac- 
quire our  best  knowledge.  We  get  it 
in  books;  we  get  it  in  Die  world.  In 
books  we  have  a  qualified  and  reflected 


•  Prodromas ;  or,  an  Inquir\'  into  the  first  Principles  of  Reasoning :  including 
I  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind.'  By  Sir  Graves  Chunney  Haughton,  K.H.,  M.A., 
.R.S.J  kc,    London,  1839.    Allen  and  Co. 
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experience  of  whfti  others  did  and  wer6 
capable  of  doin^,  and  how  they  were 
affbcted  hy  dirers  circumMatfoes  and 
pastions.  In  out  experience  of  trials 
ifve  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  heat4 
and  brain  Of  man  —  a  knO^lcfdge  coH-^ 
current  with  the  knowledge  of  Ottr- 
selves  and  our  own  powers, — 

"  Quid  valeani  Iiumeri,  quid  ferre  re- 
cusent  ;** 

and  we  enjoy,  as  for  as  potetbility  will 
9,dm\if  perceptiont  of  all  things  to  which 
we  turn  our  labour  and  our  Intellect. 
It  is  only  by  miich  study  of  books,  and 
more  meditation  oh  it,  by  constant 
research  and  experiment,  and  by  a  free 
and  genial  btercourse  with  all  classefs  of 
human  kind— with  the  foreigrfer  as  with 
the  natire,  that  a  man  can  be  made  a 
scholar  worthy  of  the  name.  It  wai^ 
prettily,  rather  than  truly,  said,  a  gen- 
tleman ought  to  know  something  of 
every  thing,  and  every  thing  of  some- 
thing. But,  alas  !  to  know  every 
thing  of  any  thing  is  denied  to  the 
grasp  of  hitman  intellect^  and  to  the 
span  of  mortal  life.  But  relatively  to 
other  mdn,  one  may  learn  a  vast  deal  6f 
some  one  thing,  and  be  able  rea-f 
dily  from  that  knowledge,  as  occasion 
shall  require,  to  deduce  more ;  and  this 
should  be  achieved  by  every  body; 
with  reference  to  his  callitig,  avocation, 
or  professibn.  Bat  if  he  rfestrifct  hrm-: 
self  to  this,  be  he  never  so  successful 
in  his  labours,  and  be  th^e  no  matted 
of  how  lofty  and  isolate  a  character,  hi» 
is  ho  better  than  an  intellectnal  artisan. 
He  is  not  a  scholar.  And  what  he 
does  will,  peradventure  fbt  the  most 
part,  be  used  and  applied  by  Others, 
and  to  their  proper  glory.  Irt  sooth, 
life  is  too  short  to  allow  any  but  tMsn 
of  genius  to  be  true  scholars ;  and  yet 
these  are  not  of  the  class  of  persons 
whom  the  world  nsmlly  honours  wKh 
the  appellation.  One  would  fancy, 
from  what  has  been  so  often  said  and 
read,  that  there  was  a  weight  and 
earthiness  about  scholarship  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  Bert  ihrpuls^s  and 
heavenly  aspirations  of  genius.  To 
make  a  scholar^  it  would  seem  that 
there  mtist  be  some  alloy  of  dulhess  in 


the  intellect  to  give  it  strength  artd 
soundness ;  as  with  pure  gold  there  is 
wont  to  be  an  admixture  of  a  baser 
metal.  So  the  majority  of  mankind 
affect  to  believe;  and  streh  Is  a  doc- 
trine industriously  promulgated.  It  is 
flaitifring  to  the  self-love  of  the  molti- 
tode,  and  i^  stjrcj  therefore,  of  a  kind 
recej^ionj  Even  as  is  that  othfer  men- 
tal hteresy  couched  in  Dfyden's  lint, 
than  whteh,  pmctically,  and  according 
to  all  worthy  examples,  from  thft  days 
of  Moses  down  to  those  of  Napoleon, 
nothing  can  be  less  true ;  I  mean  the 
lirte, 

"  Great  wit  to  madness  sure  is  near 
allied." 

A  number  of  distinguished  persons, 
and  especially  statesmen,  have,  it  is 
true,  like  Swift  himself,  arid  in  his  own 
phrase, "  died  at  top,"  ere  the  unih- 
fbrtiled  tenement  of  clay  was  surren- 
dered to  its  native  earth ;  but  this  has 
never  occurred  with  the  chosen  child- 
ren of  genius  in  any  walk  of  life,  tvhe- 
*er  In  contemplative  setlosion  of  in 
the  struggles  of  the  busy  \Vortd.  Their 
intellect,  on  the  cont^y,  has  pro- 
ceeded to  the  hour  of  Its  divorce,  re- 
joicing Tti  its  strength ;  and  this  in  many 
irrstances,  notwithstanding  feebleness 
of  body,  and  the  spite  of  FertaOe.  It 
boots  not,  howeter,  that  I  should  dwell 
uptm  this  topic  at  this  writing.  But 
wfth  refe^nce  to  the  fbrmer,  in  oppo-J 
sition  to  the  received  opinion,  I  do 
maintaih  that,  life  being  short,  and  art 
long,  as  saith  the  old  proverb,  life  is 
too  short  to  allow  any  but  men  of 
genius  to  be  true  scholars.  According 
to  the  speech  of  some  worthy  French- 
man, it  is  necessary  there  should  be 
that  coup  d'ail  de  genie  qui  divine  Tex- 
pcrience.  They  alone  have  the  means 
of  penetrating  by  that  electric  glance  to 
the  idea,  the  law,  the  abstract  natures 
of  things.  They  fell  not  into  the  vul- 
gar error  of  searching  for  the  causes  or 
reasOniUg  upon  the  effects  of  things 
concrete,  which  are  tratisitofy  arrd  inn- 
nfte,  while  simple  natures  are  few  and 
permanent.  They  thus  seem  to  jump 
in  Well  nigh  all  thin^  to  just  con- 
clusions.*    It  might  be  fancifully  said, 


•  An  instance  of  this  sort  of  jumping  struck  me  the  other  night  in  a  page  of 
Bourrienne'S  Napoleon,  Speaking  of  Buonaparte's  hihiis  ns  a  schoolboy,  he  says : 
**  On  the  arrival  of  our  play-hour  he  flew  to  tlie  library,  where  he  devoured  books  on 
history,  especially  Polybius  and  Plutaroh.  //«  liked  Arrian  also  very  much ;  hut  had- 
Uttle  regard  for  Q«in(ia  CttrtiusI  The  empMor'i  secretary  tells  this  m  a  mora  fact 
which  be  had  observed,  and  to  which  be  attaches  lio  more  >^f>f|^^<^f&^[^ul<l 
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that  ID  all  great  lliiugs  they  are,  like 
the  heathen  deities,  above  the  want  of 
hiere  demonstrative  knowledge.  Tlieir 
knowledge  in  sueh  like  roaiteri  would 
seem  to  be  acquired  by  a  sort  of  mixed 
operation  of  Intuition  and  Sensation. 
Demonstration  is  all  too  slow  for  them< 
They  strip  every  que^ion  or  thing  with 
wbieb  they  have  to  deal,  as  well  of  its 
apparel  of  words  as  of  its  otlier  multi- 
form illusions.  They  work  like  Na- 
ture herself,  by  agetits  few  and  simple. 
Vast  combinations  ofctrcUmstaneesare 
led  to  a  result  by  an  expedient  which 
onee  used  se&ms  plain  to  ^e  meanest 
opacity:  it  is  like  the  cheap,  eora- 
monplace  drug,  which  administered  at 
the  proper  season  conquers  the  disease 
that  seemed  malign  and  obstinate. 
Simplicity  is  a  charactenstic  of  all  true 
grandear,  whether  in  repose  or  opera- 
tion; it  is  the  essential  difference  be- 
twixt truth  and  fable*  For  example. 
Take  Cs&ser*s  Comrnentariet,  on  the 
one  band,  and  a  volume  fronf  Don 
Quixote's  library  on  the  other  I  "  II 
is  true  that  Cssar  did  greater  thitlgs 
than  these  idle  wits  had  the  audacity  lo 
feign  their  supposed  worthies  to  have 
done;  but  he  did  tliero  not  in  that 
monstrous  and  fobulotis  manner." 
Again,  in  the  moral  tvorld,  tlie  mttn  of 
genius  is  as  the  red  man  when  on  the 
war-path  in  the  forest ;  bints  are  to  him 
as  good  as  histories,  and  circum- 
stances and  appearances  seemingly  the 
most  trivial  and  ordinary  are  fraugirt 
with  fBeantng."*  These  are  the  facul* 
ties  which  enable  him  to  learn  as  none 
other  can  Icam,  and  witliin  ^och  space 
as  our  mortal  span,  short  as  it  is,  may 
permit,  and  as  far  forth  as  it  will  per- 
mit. Nor  is  this  all :  the  great  gift  of 
genius,  which  enables  it  (o  do  much  in 


httle  time — I  mean  tlie  power  of  sim- 
plifieation  and  reduction  to  the  law, 
idea,  abstract  nature  of  things  and 
questions — would  be  thrown  away 
upoii  those  who  possess  not  genius ^  It 
would  be  like  a  formula  in  algebra 
given  to  one  unacquainted  with  th^ 
science.  X  (the  unknown  quantity)  is 
equal  to  the  hall"  coefficient  with  its 
sign  changed  plus  and  minus  a  qua- 
dratic radical,  the  suffixed  parts  of 
which  ar6  the  square  of  the  half  eo« 
efficient  and  the  absolute  quantity. 
He  could  neither  satisfy  himself  of  the 
truth  of  this,  nor  proceed  to  turn  it  to 
his  purpose.  This  is  no  exaggeration. 
BubnapaHe  recast  the  art  of  war.  He 
made  no  secret  of  his  system.  Many 
of  tlie  details  of  it  were  set  forth  at  the 
outset  of  his  career.  His  pamphlet 
styled  T/ie  Supper  ^  Beaucaire,  was 
published  shortly  after  the  capture  of 
foulon.  In  that  little  work,  whilst 
striving  to  prove  that  the  armies  of  the 
republic  must  triumph  against  their 
enemies,  foreign  and  domestic,  he  ex- 
plains how  it  should  be  brought  about : 
fortified  places  were  to  be  masked,  not 
b&sieged ;  guns  of  heavy  calibre  were 
to  be  laid  aside,  and  eight  and  foor- 
poimders  used  in  thcir  stead ;  marches 
wCre  to  be  performed  without  baggage^ 
which  tlie  Romans  so  appropriately 
styled  impedimenta;  niasses  were  to 
be  concentrated  upon  a  given  points 
All  this  he  himself  faithfully  put  in 
l^ractice  afterwards.  And  for  the 
gldry  of  die  Italian  army  and  his  Own^ 
he  could  add^  as  an  historian.  Soldiers, 
you  have  made  forced  marches  without 
shoes,  you  have  bivouacked  without 
brandy,  you  have  fought  without  bfead. 
Agairi,  in  one  6f  his  nevvspaper  contri- 
butions t  in  defence  of  the  fitst  Italian 

to  Buooaparte'd  preferring  eheiries  (ofwhieh  he  was  fond  as  a  boy)  to  any  other 
frniti  It  is  only  fortunate  thtt  he,  who  had  by  no  mesne  the  reTerence  for  his  herd 
of  OUT  Boczy,  has  r^cotded  the  fact,  seeing  that  he  understood  not  why  it  should  be 
interesting.  But  how  cunons  aitd  efaaracteristic  of  genius  it  is  to  find  the  schoolboy 
jtmping  to  the  conclusiou  betwixt  the  rival  merits  and  trustworthiness  of  these 
hisiorians,  to  wlrieh  Mitfofd  afterwards  arrired  upon  laborious  and  scholarly  inquiry* 
And  it  is  all  the  stranger  when  we  recollect  bow  great  a  fnvourite  was  Quintus  Cur- 
tias  with  the  learned  tintil  very  lately.  Amiot,  in  his  address  to  the  reader^  tells  a 
pleasant  story  of  fi  cure  wrought  by  the  fascinating  narrative  of  this  historian.  He 
states  that  the  wise  Alphonso,  kin^  of  Naples,  lying  sick  at  Capua,  and  despaired  of 
by  his  physicians,  #ss  restored  to  health  by  the  delight  he  took  in  reading  Quintus 
Curtiusi  The  miracle  would  be  more  glorious  if  we  were  not  informed  at  the  same 
time  that  the  king  had  abjui^d  the  furAer  use  of  his  doc tor*s  prescriptions  and  advice. 

*  American  Cooper,  m  his  last  novel  (TAc*  Pathfinder),  makes  one  of  his  Indians 
say  to  a  white  nurti  in  the  forest,  "  Much  book— no  knowledgo  !  Pale-face  all  tongue 
-^ao  nose,  no  ears,  no  eyes  \"  This  iH  sometimes  the  ease  amongst  the  learned  out  of 
the  foreet  as  well  a^  in  it. 

f  It  id  one  of  the  artidefc  h«  wrote  to  BoUrrienne's  dictation.     Vide  Bourrienne's 
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campaign,  he  hesitates  not  to  reduce 
his  system  to  its  abstract  principle  for 
the  benefit  of  all  those  who  can  avail 
themselves  of  it.  He  declares  '*  the 
art  of  war  consists  in  having,  with  an 
inferior  army,  a  force  always  greater 
than  the  enemy's,  on  tlie  point  to  be 
attacked  or  on  tlie  point  which  is  at- 
tacked/' And  surely  this  is  plain 
enough  when  told ;  generalship  can  do 
no  moce ;  the  greater  power,  and  it 
has  too  fiequently  provea  itself  such  to 
be  denied,  must  do  the  rest:  nam  in 
rebui  belUcii  tnaxime  dominatur  Far- 
tuna  !  But  not  a  whit  of  fear  had 
Buonaparte  that  his  system  could  be 
embraced  and  appropriated  by  rival  at 
home  .or  by  adversary  in  the  field, — 
for  he  adcjs,  very  frankly,  <'  But  this 
art  is  learned  neither  from  books  nor 
by  practice ;  it  is  an  hability  of  con- 
duct which  properly  constitutes  genius 
in  war/' 

Now,  I  apprehend,  that  it  is  with 
books  as  with  most  other  things, — Uiey 
are  weapons  for  him  who  can  wield 
them ;  and  for  him  who  can  wield  them 
not,  tkey  are  in  the  world,  whatever 
they  may  be  in  the  cloister  or  the  col- 
lege, no  better  than  hinderances.  Nay, 
more,  the  value  of  the  book,  like  that  of  a 
swordydepends  altogether  upon  the  skjU, 
ability,  and  power  of  him  who  holds  it. 
To  have  read  the  book  avails  no  more 
than  to  have  drawn  the  sword,  unless 


you  can  turn  it  to  account  in  the  pre- 
sent conflict.  The  advantage,  then,  in 
the  commerce  witli  books,  as  in  all 
other  things,  lies  especially  with  the 
man  of  genius ;  and  as  a  notable  in- 
stance of  this,  see  the  wonderful  use 
that  two  men  have  made  of  books, 
whom  the  literary  caste,  or,  as  it  used 
to  be  called,  the  republic,  of  letters 
would  sneer  at  me  if  I  called  scholars, 
—  I  mean  Shakspeare  and  Buonaparte ; 
and  yet,  methinks  it  would  be  easy  to 
demonstrate  that  their  place  is  amongst 
the  greatest  scholars  that  ever  lived, — 
that  is  to  say,  as  I  understand  the  word 
scholar,  namely,  as  one  that  hath  know- 
ledge. Men,  in  all  probability,  would 
not  reject  the  definition ;  the  difficulty 
would  be  in  coming  to  the  conclusion 
as  to  what  should  be  held  to  be  meant 
by  knowledge.  For  myself,  setting 
aside  things  sacred,  and  looking  only 
to  that  knowledge  which  we  human 
creatures  may  lawfully  seek  and  possess, 
and  disregarding  all  mere  mundane 
distinctions  and  considerations,  I  alto- 
gether agree  with  one  of  Learning's 
noblest  disciples,  —  '*  Tlie  mind  is 
the  man,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
mind.  A  man  is  bi't  what  he 
KNOWETH.  The  mind  itself  is  but  an 
accident  to  knowledge ;  for  knowledge 
is  a  double  of  that  which  is.  The  truth 
of  being  and  the  truth  of  knowing  is 
all  one."* 


*  Does  Lord  Bacon  mean  here  that  life,  like  identity,  consists  in  consciousness  ?  I 
think  so,  and  I  believe  he  is  quite  right.  I  need  not  touch  upon  our  ordinary  waking 
hours ;  with  respect  to  these  the  proposition  is  8elf.«vident.  But  I  may  observe,  that  in 
sleep  there  is  slwsvs  consciousness  active,  as  in  dreamine ;  or  laUnt,  as  in  profound 
physical  slumber  ;  thought  yet  to  be  evoked  by  any  external  power  e^^ercised  upon  the 
HHSoriunu  So  in  sleep,  as  in  tipsiness  or  drunkenness  there  is,  whilst  the  brain  is  sound, 
always  identity.  Whatever  fantastic  tricks  your  brain  may  play  in  dreams  with  other 
men  and  with  things,  it  leares  t/ou  always  the  same  in  temper,  disposition,  bravery, 
courage,  and  the  like;  the  same  of  a  verity  in  all  things  which  constitute  your 
character  as  an  individual  of  the  human  herd.  In  your  sleep  you  are  actiukied,  and 
you  act^  however  you  may  iuffev  under  the  wand  of  the  enchanter,  who  makes  the 
metamorphose  and  shifts  tlie  scene,  precisely  as  you  would  in  your  waking  hours. 
It  is  this  which  makes  dreams  strange,  and  not  in  doubtful  enterprises  to  be  slighted, 
as  encouragements  or  as  warnings,  for  they  make  you  most  know  yourself.  And 
they  may  be  thus  taken  and  measured  with  reference  to  (he  magnitude  of  the  under- 
takmg  contemplated  as  a  test  of  the  power,  the  knowledge,  Uie  self-reliance,  the 
fortune  of  the  individual.  They  are  visions  of  your  own  idiosyncracy.  You  entertain 
them,  and  the  whilst  you  do  you  are  above  all  things  relieved  from  the  influence  of  that 
most  unspiritual  deity  that  controls  us  in  the  world  worldly,  "  the  enrtb  earthy,"^. 
I  mean  the  deity  Lord  Byron  has  added  to  the  universal  mythology — Circumstanci:. 
Volition,  or,  as  the  German  meUiphysicians  style  it.  Will  —  the  highest  and  purest 
faculty  of  man— .that  which  in  truth  it  is,  that  raises  him  towards  the  Divinity— tlie 
bene  auiui  which  Titus  Livius  attributes  to  Alexander  as  his  highest  and  especial 
characteristic,  presides  over  us  in  our  sleep  according  to  the  degree  of  the  ctherial 
essence  which  we  mav  possess.  Men  in  their  own  persons,  or  those  of  others,  may 
flatter  themselves  waking  as  to  their  characters  and  qualities,  but  they  cannot  do  so 
asleep  and  dreaming.  In  vino  vmtos,  saith  an  old  proverb.  It  is  so  as  to  the  tem« 
per  and  disposition :  In  somno  Veritas,  as  to  the  intellect,  "  the  pluck,"  and  all  the 
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Let  us  consider,  then,  what  know- 
ledge, and,  in  some  respect,  what 
manner  and  degree  of  knowledge  it  is, 
which  may  be  properly  thought  to  con- 
stitute a  scholar.  And  fitly  may  we 
touch  upon  that  inquiry  before  I  enter 
upon  the  riews  of  Rabelais  with  respect 
to  education.  For  as  he  handled  the 
subject,  it  was  education  to  produce 
knowledge  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
term ;  even  that  knowledge  which  is  to 
be  referred  to  use  and  action,  and  to  be 
kself  pleasure  and  power. 

To  the  question  I  hare  propounded 
concerning  knowledge  there  would  be 
a  tboosand  answers,  a  hundred  of  which 
will  suggest  themselves  to  every  reader. 
I  pass  by  these,  and  the  vast  variety  of 
claims  that  would*  be,  no  doubt,  pre- 
ferred through  them:  I  hasten  on  to 
our  universities.  In  these  venerable 
institutions  there  is  a  species  of  know- 
ledge that  confers  upon  a  man  the  title 
of  scholar,  and  which,  moreover,  is 
largely  esteemed  in  the  world.  It  is 
quite  apart  from  theology ;  but,  never- 
theless, it  is  no  slight  recommendation 
to  a  bishop  or  a  patron :  it  is,  besides, 
supposed  to  be  a  considerable  advan- 
tage in  the  way  of  his  profession  to  a 
lawyer  or  physician,  and  to  give  an 
earnest  of  the  possessor's  fitness  for  a 
clerkship  in  the  foreign  or  any  other 
government  oflice ;  and,  still  more,  to 
give  happy  promise  of  success  in  diplo- 
macy, or  in  parliament,  to  him  fortu- 
nate enough  to  become  attached  to  an 
embassy;  or  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Now  this  know- 
ledge consists  in  acquaintance  with  a 
eotain  quantity  of  abstract  science, 
which  he  who  has  acquired  it  knows 
not  in  any  sort  how  to  apply  to  any 
practical  purpose  whatsoever;  or  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  metaphysical  lore 
conned  in  particular  books;  or,  per- 


haps, in  familiarity  with  the  test  of  a 
few  Greek  plays  (for  he  knows,  in  all 
probability,  nothing  of  the  allusions 
and  the  spirit) ;  and  with  parthfit  of 
some  other  Greek  books,  selected  be- 
cause of  their  language  and  style,  and 
not  for  the  information  they  contain 
and  might  convey  ;  and  likewise  with 
portions  of  sundry  Latin  books,  chiefly 
those  of  the  poets;  and  to  this,  for  a 
first-rate  man,  is  to  be  added  the  power 
of  writing  idle,  sonneting  verses  in  ei- 
ther of  these  dead  tongues,  and  a  la- 
borious intimacy  with  all  that  has  been 
written  upon  the  subject  of  Greek  and 
Latin  metres,  nine-tenths  of  which  is  a 
mere  "  labor  ineptiarum"  These  ac- 
quiremenu,  with  some  adjuncts  of  no 
great  account,  constitute  the  modern 
scholar  of  our  universities.  Being  a 
university  man  myself,  I  am  by  no 
means  disposed  to  undervalue  this 
learning.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  mathematical  and  metaphysical 
studies  of  the  universities  are  calculated 
to  invigorate  and  sharpen  the  intellect, 
and  to  encourage  the  habit  of  close  ex- 
amination and  accurate  reasoning;  and 
that  even  from  fragments  of  those  an- 
cient poets  and  historians  much  sweet 
and  subtle  information  is  to  be  ac- 
quired. But  this  is  not  knowledge  ;  it 
is  only  a  means  to  knowledge,  and  not 
a  good  means  eitlier.  Reach  the 
highest  point  of  it  in  each  department, 
and  it  will  not  be  knowledge  such  as 
we  have  to  contemplate.  No,  nor  will 
great  and  brilliant  proficiency  in  any 
one  science  or  pursuit — not,  as  hereto- 
fore, incapable,  but  which  can  be  re- 
ferred to  use  and  action — amount  to 
knowledge.  Without  that  assistance^ 
which  is  to  be  drawn  from  cognate 
sciences,  and  some  entrance  into  what 
the  Greeks  call  "  circle-learning,'*  •  it 
must  needs  limp,  and  can  never  travel 


nobler  qualities  of  the  heart  and  brain.  In  sleep  is  the  only  time  when  your  fellow- 
nortaU  have  not  access  to  deceive  you,  and  in  which  you  cannot  deceive  yourself^ 
To  porsne  this  question  of  dreaming  identity  and  consciousness  up  to  the  death  and 
after  it,  according  to  the  fancies  alike  of  the  wise  and  the  multitudes  in  many  nations, 
— for  tnatance  the  Egyptians,  the  Gauls,  the  Indians,  Asiatic  and  American— would 
be  curious. 

*  Lord  Bacon  speaks  with  his  usual  eloquence  and  wisdom  of  the  use  the 
various  sciences  are  intermutnally,  by  way  of  the  supply  of  light  and  information. 
But  I  prefer  quoting  a  passage  from  one  of  Locke's  essays  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
Underftandtng,  as  more  suited  to  the  matter  in  hand.  "  The  end  and  use  of  a  little 
insight  in  those  parts  of  knowledge  which  are  not  a  man's  proper  business  is  to 
accoftom  our  minds  to  all  sorts  of  ideas,  and  the  proper  ways  of  examining  their 
habitudes  and  relations.  This  gives  the  mind  a  freedom  ;  and  the  ezercisinfr  the 
anderstaoding  in  the  several  ways  of  inquiry  and  reasoning  which  the  most  skilful 
have  made  use  of,  teaches  the  mind  sagacity  and  wariness,  and  a  suppleness  to  apply 
itself  more  closely  and  dexterously  to  the  bents  and  turns  of  the  matter  in  all  its 
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hr  or  {ut  enough  to  elevate  the  condi- 
tion of  human  kind.  And  this  is  so  ns 
well  in  the  world  at  large  as  in  the 
cloister  and  the  college.  Indeed  it  is 
strange  how  little  has  been  done  for  the 
advancement  of  true  knowledge  in  the 
seclusion  of  the  university,  where  there 
be  men  with  ample  revenues,  abundant 
leisure,  and  means  for  study,  experi- 
ment, and  contemplation ;  and  who, 
above  all,  each  cultivating  his  natural 
gifls,  might  wisely  and  nobly  assist 
each  other  in  tli^ir  researches  and  en- 
deavours. It  is  strange,  too,  that  more 
has  not  been  done  by  the  poor,  the  en- 
terprising, and  the  enthusiastic  in  the 
turmoil  and  struggles  of  active  life : 
strange  it  is,  in  a  word,  that,  taking  all 
countries  and  all  ages,  the  mass  of  man- 
kind should  be  so  little  indebted  to 
learning  and  the  learned!  What,  if 
we  consider  the  waste  of  time,  is  the 
mighty  difference  between  what  is  now 
and  what  was  when  Bacon  wrote? 

*'  Let  me  mo  give  every  man  his  due  aa 
I  g^ve  time  bis  due,  which  is  to  discover 
truth.  Many  of  these  men  had  greater 
wits,  far  above  my  own  ;  and  so  are 
maujin  the  universities  of  Europe  at  this 
day.  But,  alas !  they  learn  nothing 
there  but  to  believe  :  first,  to  believe 
that  others  know  that  which  they  know 
not ;  and,  after,  themselves  know  that 
which  they  know  not.     But,  indeed,  fa- 


cility to  believe,  uipatieiice  to  doubt,  te. 
menty  to  aaswer,  glory  to  know,  doubt 
to  contradict,  end  to  gain,  sloth  to  search, 
seeking  things  in  words,  resting  in  part 
of  nature  ;  these  and  the  like  have  been 
the  things  which  have  forbidden  the 
happy  match  between  the  mind  of  man 
and  the  nature  of  things;  and  in  place 
thereof  have  married  it  to  vain  notiona 
and  bliad  experimente  :  and  what  the 
posterity  and  issue  of  so  honorable  » 
match  maj  be  it  is  not  bard  to  consider. 
Printing  a  gross  invention  ;  artillerj  a 
thing  that  lay  not  far  out  of  the  way; 
the  needle  a  thing  partly  known  before. 
What  a  change  have  these  three  made  in 
tbe  world  in  these  times  ;  the  one  in  the 
state  of  learning,  the  other  in  the  state  of 
war,  the  third  in  the  state  of  treasure, 
commodities,  and  naviganon  1  And  those, 
I  say,  were  but  stumbled  upon,  and 
lighted  upon  by  chance." 

Can  we  dispute  tlie  troth  of  these 
sad  statements,  or  do  much  more  than 
add  to  the  list  of  things  of  vast  import- 
ance to  the  human  race  stumbled  upon 
and  lighted  upon  by  chance?  Alas! 
no.  And  even  gunpowder  and  the 
mariner*s  compass*  had  already  been 
stumbled  upon  by  the  Chinese  bar- 
barian8,t  before  civilised  Europe  knew 
aught  about  them.  What  do  we  owe 
to  the  learning  and  philosophy  of 
Greece, — what  to  the  wisaom  of  Egypt  ? 


researches.  Besides  this  universal  taste  of  all  the  sciences  with  an  indifierancy, 
before  the  mind  is  possessed  with  any  one  in  particular,  and  grown  into  love  and 
admiration  of  what  is  made  its  darling,  will  prevent  another  evil  very  commonly 
to  he  observed  in  those  who  from  tbe  beginning  have  only  been  seasoned  with  oo^ 
part  of  knowledge.  Let  a  man  be  given  up  to  tbe  contemplation  of  one  sort  of 
knowledge,  and  that  will  become  every  thing.  The  mind  will  take  such  a  tincture, 
from  a  familiarity  with  that  object,  that  everv  thing  else,  how  remote  soever,  will  bo 
brought  under  the  same  view.  A  metaphysician  will  bring  ploughing  and  gardening 
immediately  to  abstract  notions  ;  the  history  of  nature  shall  signify  nothing  to  him." 

*  It  is  a  feature  of  the  curious  character  of  this  people,  that  albeit  they  have  had! 
the  compass 'so  long  in  use,  they  still  treat  it  as  a  divinity,  and  yet  will  not  venture- 
into  the  open  sea  under  its  protection. 

t  Now,  these  same  Chmese  we  call  barbarians,  and  they  veij  magniloqnently 
return  the  compliment  ;  and,  sooth  to  say,  neither  party  is  quite  right,  nor  yet 
quite  wrong.  Not  a  few  of  our  borne  customs,  our  system  of  governing  the  eastern 
and  fairest  portion  of  our  empire,  and  our  whole  system  of  warfare  aa  queen  of  the 
ocean,  is  barbarous  in  the  last  degree,  from  the  first  gentle  step  we  make  in 
declaring  war,  without  the  intervention  of  Feciales  or  Irenophylaces,  by  an  act  of 
wholesale  robbery,  to  the  "  take,  burn,  and  destroy"  with  which  it  is  so  worthily 
followed.  There  was  nothing  worse  amongst  the  Scythians,  the  old  shepherds  of  the 
ocean,  or  their  modem  successors,  the  Bucaniers.  Not,  however,  that  as  an 
Englishman  I  condemn  it  ;   for  our  supremacy,  it  is  necessary.    And  expediency 

—  that  is,  in  other  words,  the  salm  popuH,  meaning,  of  course,  the  existing  people 

—  is  the  law,  and  the  supreme  law,  for  a  nation  ;  though  its  mere  gui£ui06  be 
the  disgrace  and  the  damnation  of  an  individual  who  looks  forth  to  fame.  These 
same  Chinese,  too,  in  their  national  isolation,  had  a  dramatic  theatre,  and  a  good 
practical  system  of  numeration,  when  we  were  unmitigated  barbariana.  Cicero,  in. 
one  of  bis  epistles  to  Atticus,  tells  him  that  there  is  not  a  single  scruple  of  silver  in 
the  whole  island  of  Great  Britain,  nor  the  least  hope  of  booty;  and  that  all  there 
are  brutish  and  illiterate. 
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The  wisdom  of  th«  Greeks  we  know 
WIS  political  wisdom,  such  as  it  was  or 
could  be  in  their  petty  sphere  and 
fllave-lmught  republics;  or,  at  least, 
the  wisdom  roost  priied  in  Greece,  as  in 
England  was  political.  The  prood 
reply  of  Themistocles*  to  the  Persian 
king  will  be  remembered.  It  will  be 
recollected,  al8o>  that  of  the  seven  wise 
BKn,  Thales  was  the  only  one  whose 
researches  were  deeply  carried  into 
any  sobject  except  political  science. 
Greece,  it  is  trne,  can  boast  of  a  few 
dirine  luminaries  in  the  persons  of 
Socrates,  Plato,  Democritus,  Aristotle, 
Alexander  the  Great,*- and  a  host  of 
lesser  lights.  I  talk  not  at  all  of 
those  illustrious  furnishers  of  the  ap« 
parel  of  words  to  all  things  which  they 
chose  to  deck  ont  for  tlie  not  unworthy 
admiration  of  all  times  ;  but  of  the 
real  n>en,  whose  genius  you  believe 
might  have  done  so  much,  tliere  is 
Kttle  fruition  left  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions. Alexander,  who  was  in  himself 
so  much,  that  he  might  be  pardoned 
in  that  darker  age  his  claim  of  direct 
emanation  from  Divinity,  died  young, 
leavif^,  as  it  was  observed,  the  empire 
be  had  founded,  like  Polyphemus, 
without  the  eye.  It  is  not  for  us  now 
to  calculate  what  died  with  him ;  but 
this  we  can  fed  and  affirm,  that  the 
fortunes  of  the  world  were  wrecked. 
He  was  on  tlie  right  path  to  knowledge 
—  to  the  establishment  and  advance- 
ment of  knowledge.  An  intellect  had 
risen  upon  the  earth,  universal  as  the 
sun  that  shines  on  it  from  the  heavens; 
it  was  quenched  in  night,  and  all  was 
murky;  and  mankind  in  its  several 
hordes,  for  the  want  of  light,  struggled 
and  strayed  within  narrow  limits,  and 
men  knew  not  what  was  doing,  and 
cared  not  what  was  doing,  out  of  their 
own  restricted  sphere.  There  was  no 
longer  a  thorough  light,  or  the  hope  of 
a  tirarotigh  light,  upon  the  earth.  Thus 
was  it  until  the  blazing  star  of  Cesar 
appeared  in  the  asceridant :  For  the 
Gieek  philosophy,  as  represented  by 
the  philosophic  writers,  Lord  Bacon 
has  spoken  of  it  with  his  usual  wisdom. 
1  know  not  exactly  whither  to  turn  for 
the  passage  at  the  moment ;  but  he  sets 
it  forth  under  the  fable  of  the  syrens, 
where  there  was  the  sweet  song,  and 
the  h\r  face,  and  the  display  for  the 
purposes  of  attraction  of  all  the  dainty 


parts  of  the  body,  but  the  organs  of 
use  and  generation  were  a -wanting, 
and  in  their  stead  mere  barking  mon- 
sters, and  knots  of  serpents,  and  all 
unseemly  and  noxious  creeping  things. 
So  was  there  no  issue  or  profit  of  it, 
leaving  behind,  as  it  did,  no  better 
than  endle»s  distorted  questions.  Of 
the  Grecians,  his  lordship  elsewhere 
says,  in  the  words  attributed  to  an 
Egyptian  priest,  "  Oh,  you  Grecians, 
children  ever  V*  The)»knew  little  an- 
tiquity ;  they  knew,  except  febles,  not 
much  above  five  hundred  years  before 
themselves.  They  knew  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  world.  As  for  £gyi>t, 
one  Scriptural  word  too  literally  m- 
terpreted  hath  seemed  to  lend  a  divine 
sanction  to  the  exaggerated  imagina- 
tions which,  until  very  recently,  pre- 
vailed with  respect  to  that  mysterious 
land.  It  has  been  well  asked  by  that 
eminent  Oriental  scholar  Mr.  Pote, 
whether  the  Koan,  or  wisdom  of 
Egypt,  mean  more  than  her  perverted 
acquisitions  of  skill,  and  a  certain  de- 
gree of  a  species  of  knowledge  ?  This 
is  supported  by  tiie  circumstance  that 
the  self-same  word  "  wisdom"  is  ap- 
plied to  handicraft  skill  in  ohap.xxxvi. 
of  the  Exodus ;  and  from  tlie  fact  that 
an  analogous  word,  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee,  meaning  wisdom,  craf^,  mys- 
tery, if  divided  into  its  formatives, 
would  signify  "  power  in  operation," 
or,  as  we  should  say,  in  those  days  in 
which  magicians  no  longer  abound  and 
flourish,  *•  practical  science.**  True,  real 
wisdom,  however  (as  we  understand 
the  term),  it  could  not  have  meant; 
for  in  this  respect  the  land  is  voiceless ; 
if  it  ever  in  any  shape  existed,  it  is  dead, 
and  has  made  no  sign.  Mr.  Pote  ac- 
counts, after  this  manner,  for  the 
dreams  that  have  prevailed  about  that 
country,  lield  by  the  majority  of  ci- 
vilised men  aiid  nations  to  be  so 
'*  ancient  of  days.**    He  says,t — 

**  Greece,  that  in  ienorsnce  cWimed 
every  earthly  fiction  as  her  own,  in  equal- 
ly vain  iguorance  has  pandered  to  the 
historic  aggrandisement  of  E^ypt.  She 
listened  to  the  voice  of  tradition  till  she 
deemed  it  inspired,  and  gazed  upon 
splendours  till  she  raised  them  to  difine. 
Her  vanity  first  appropriated  for  her  pro- 
per antiquity  what  she  had  received 
nrom  others,  but  received  in  legitimate 
descent ;    hor  royal   gods  and  godlike 


*  Being  asked  to  touch  a  lute  at  an  entertainment,  he  said  he  could  not  fiddle, 
but  be  oeuld  raise  a  small  town  into  a  great  city.    It  was  to  this  effect. 
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mbomioatioM,  ber  own  especial  deluge 
mud  antootbonic  dreamt.  When  thu 
them*  was  exhaustsd,  ihejlew  to  marvelU»$ 
Egypt.'* 

This  b  trae ;  but  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  all  who  pandered 
to  the  taste  of  *'  lying  Greece/*  and  de- 
ceived others,  were  likewise  deceived 
themselves.  It  could  not  be  expected, 
however,  that  even  philosophers  would 
underrate  the  value  of  their  travels 
and  acquisitiont  in  the  great  land  of 
mysteries  and  wonders.  One  Grecian 
philosopher,  however,  was  not  led 
astray  even  by  the  alleged  antiquity  of 
Egypt — an  antiquity  so  long  and  so 
generally  held  past  doubt.  For  in 
Plutarch* s  life  of  Numa,  we  find  the 
following  passage,  intensely  interesting 
for  several  reasons,  though  it  would 
appear  never  to  have  adequately  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  learned. 
Perhaps  it  was  too  important,  and  lay 
too  close  at  hand.  In  Sir  Thomas 
North*s  translation  it  runs  thus : — 

"  He  (Numa)  did  also  change  the 
order  of-  the  moneths.  For  March, 
which  was  before  the  first,  be  made  it 
now  the  third  ;  and  January  the  first, 
which  under  Romulus  was  the  eleventh  ; 
and  February  the  twelfth  and  last.  Yet 
many  are  ot  opinion  that  Numa  added 
these  two,  January  and  February.  For 
the  Romans  at  the  beginning  had  but 
ten  moneths  in  the  yeare ;  as  some  of 
the  barbarous  people  make  but  three 
moneths  for  their  yeare.  And  the  Ar. 
eadiaos  amon^  the  Grecians  have  but 
four  moneths  for  their  yeare.  llie  Acar- 
nanians  have  six  to  the  yeare.  And 
the  Egyptians  bad  first  but  one  moneth 
to  their  yeare;  and  afterwards  tbeymade 
four  moneths  for  their  yeare.  And  this 
is  the  cause  why  they  seeme  (albeit  they 
iohabit  a  new  oountrey)  to  be,  neverthe- 
lease,  the  ancientest  people  of  the  world  ; 
for  that  in  their  chronicles  they  reckon 
up  such  an  infinite  number  of  yeares,  as 
those  which  count  the  moneths  for  the 
yeexes." 

The  importance  of  this  explanation 
of  the  reason  for  the  supposed  antiquity 
of  Egypt  will  be  appreciated  when  we 
ifecollect  that  the  true  history  of  Egypt, 
and  the  value  of  the  divers  pretensions 
set  up  on  its  behalf,  were  much  better 
known  after  it  hud  become  a  Roman 
province  than  in  the  days  of  Grecian 
independence.     All  the  Greek  philo- 


sophers that  travelled  in  Egypt  went 
thither  either  as  mariners  or  merchants. 
For  instance,  Solon  went  as  master  of  a. 
vessel,  and  he  was  likewise  engaged  in 
commerce;  and  it  is  reported  ofPlato, 
that  travelling  in  Egypt,  the  profits  he 
gained  upon  the  sale  of  oil  he  took  out 
with  him  covered  the  whole  expenses 
of  his  journey  ings.  It  is  certain,  there* 
fiore,  they  could  not  enioy  the  same 
means  of  information  with  the  learned 
of  later  times;  and  that  concealment 
and  imposture  could  be  easier  practised 
upon  these  wayfarers  than  upon  men 
connected  with  a  conquering  and  do- 
minant caste.  Now,  all  that  series  of 
inquiriesand  investigations  commenced 
tender  the  auspices  of  Napoleon,  and 
continued  by  enthusiastic  individuals 
to  the  present  hour,  are,  in  all  rational 
probability,  fast  tending  to  the  result 
boldly  declared  by  Mr.  Pote.  Ue  he- 
sitates not  to  say, — 

"  The  tale  of  mysteries  has  at  length 
had  its  day,  and  more  sober  evening  ap- 
proaches to  dissipate  the  parheUon's 
beams.  Preceded  by  the  torch  of  A  rabian 
curiosity,  the  investigation  of  Europe 
has  penetrated  the  Pyramid,  copied  the 
inhumed  images  of  the  royal  chambers, 
and  sought  out  the  mummy  from  its  ca- 
tacomb ;  and  what  is  the  developementi 
A  broken  cofiin,  a  contracted  dynasty, 
minute  and  inane  triflings  of  feebly  conse- 
crated superstition!  With  all  that  has 
filled  our  ears  and  bowed  our  sight  down, 
even  to  earth,  we  shall  find,  to  reward 
our  abject  belief,  that  the  forms  of 
Greece  were  but  a 'glowing  phantasy-, 
and  Egypt  one  mighty  and  magnificent 

LIE  !" 

Putting  the  character  and  condition 
of  tiie  land  of  Pharaohs*  in  its  real 
light,  elsewhere  he  has  well  and  truly 
observed  : — 

"  Admit  the  magnificence  of  Egypt, 
yet  what  was  Egypt  itself?  A  trampled 
slave  — the  living  footstool  of  every 
conqueror.  She  was  the  vacant  womb, 
the  Tin  of  the  Hebrew ;  the  Yang  of 
Chinese  creation;  void,  passive  and 
shapeless,  for  foreign  energies  alone  to 
act  upon :  *  a  servant  of  servants'  was 
the  doom  of  the  child  of  Ham ;  and  ereo 
Wilkinson,  an  enthusiastic  but  a  candid 
and  sagacious  scholar,  rejects,  in  hiiT 
splendid,  and  eloquent,  and  almost  rival 
(query,  unrivalled  ?)  labours,  the  wild  vi- 
sion  of  her  native  glories. 


Pharaoh  means  "the  bullock-feeder,"  a  title  of  the  shepherd-kinM ;  Pbarah 
IS  "  the  kmg  ;••  Pharos,  the  light.    The  relation  of  kings,  lights,  and  baUocka.  is 
tmtber onnous r  ^ .     f^t^iMt^ 
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«*  Egypt  with  all  her  splendoors  has 
nerer  iMniefited  mankiod  ;  her  existence 
via  selfish  as  a  conqnered  colony.  The 
toil  of  her  subjects  raised  those  masses 
lor  the  stranger ;  and  her  sciences,  com- 
merce, conduct,  and  foreign  intercourse 
were  all  created  and  perfected  by  these, 
or  else  languished  uninprofed  and  un- 
Doorisbed  on  her  barren  breasts.  Her 
genias  for  war  and  warlike  array  was  ri- 
ralled.  if  not  first  infased,  by  the  barba- 
rous Scythian  ;  her  commerce  was 
Tyrian ;  her  merchandise  Arabian ;  her 
letters  Syrian,  if  not  her  hieroglyphics 
also ;  her  astronomy  was  Chaldean ;  her  re. 
Ibnned  calendar  was  Persian  ;  her  archi- 
toetare  ^thiopic ;  her  anatomy  and  me- 
dicme  alike  Babylonian. 

*'  A  stranger  taught  her  need  to  remete 
the  flooded  soil  by  geometry ;  to  fix  quan- 
tities ;  to  note  the  wdinal  points ;  diride 
the  calendar ;  and  calculate  the  rising  of 
the  stars :  a  stranger,  too,  and  beyond  her 
soil,  carried  mathematics  to  perfection. 
Her  skill  in  sculpture  and  the  goldsmith's 
craft  was  surpassed  by  £truria,  and  even 
India ;  and  ner  distinctive  boast  of  the 
pyramid  itself  was  eclipsed  by  the  labours 
ot  the  Pali  shepherd.  Of  what  can  the 
Egyptians  boast  1  They  who  regarded 
fire  as  a  devouring  animal  were  no  better, 
IB  dkeir  stored  ages  of  traditionary  wis- 
dom, than  the  first  savage  ignorance  of 
Tena  del  Fuego.  If  such  were  their  na- 
tural philosophy,  could  their  genius,  their 
moiah,  their  worship,  or  their  psychology, 
raise  them  higher?  Their  very  literature 
waa  either  borrowed  or  unimproved  in 
the  land  that  brought  it  forth.  Their 
picture-symbols  repelled  the  two  Syriau 
mirentions  of  syllabic  writings  and  ai- 
de characters.  Their  divisions  of 
^yphic  and  hieratic  were  first  to 
I,  and  next  to  conceal  themselves. 
Their  morals  were  but  laws ;  their  phi- 
losophy, a  deeper  darkness ;  their  tlieo- 
logy,  a  confused  phrenesy  of  material  and 
rial ;  their  worship,  a  debasement 


of  humanity;  their  revelations,  mystery. 
Even  their  priests  were  not  the  guides^ 
but  the  masters  of  the  people." 

Such  yras  the  wisdom  of  Egypt. 

This  is,  in  my  mind,  the  sound  and 
right  conclusion.  Mankind  owes  littl« 
to  Greece — to  Egypt  we  owe  nothing. 
What  do  we  owe  to  the  learning  and 
wisdom  of  modern  nations? — if  not 
actually  nothing,  sometliing  next  to 
nothing !  From  Spain,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  V.,  we  had  the  apparition  of  a 
steam-boat;  but  it  vanished.*  And 
even  taking  into  account  all  that  has 
been  done  at  home,  may  we  not  now 
say,  after  Lord  Bacon  :— 

"  Is  truth  ever  barren  ?  Shall  we  not 
be  able  thereby  to  produce  worthy  effects, 
and  to  endow  the  life  of  man  with  infinite 
commodities?  But  shall  I  make  this  gar- 
land to  be  put  upon  the  wrong  head? 
Would  any  body  believe  me  if  1  should 
verify  this  upon  the  knowledge  that  is 
now  in  use  1  Are  we  the  richer  Inr  one 
poor  invention,  by  reason  of  all  the 
learning  that  hath  been  these  many  hun- 
dred years  ?  The  industry  of  artificers 
maketh  some  small  improvement  of 
things  invented  ;  and  chance  sometimes 
in  experimenting  maketh  us  stumble 
upon  something  that  is  new.  But  all 
the  disputation  of  the  learned  never 
brought  to  light  one  effect  of  nature 
before  unknown.  When  things  are 
known  and  found  out,  then  they  can 
descant  upon  them  ;  they  can  knit  them 
into  certain  causes  ;  they  can  reduce 
them  to  their  principles.  If  any  in- 
stances of  experience  stand  ag^nst  them, 
they  can  range  it  in  order  by  some  dis- 
tinctions. But  all  this  is  but  a  web  of 
the  wit ;  it  can  work  nothing.*' 

See  if  it  be  not  so  even  now.  The 
invention  of  steel,  which  has  so  consi- 
derably enlarged  the  powers  of  man, 
was  lit  upon  accidentally  in  Europe, 


*  A.  D.  1543,  Blasco  de  6*^ray>  ^  sea<«aptain,  under  the  orders  of  the  emperor, 
and  in  the  presence  of  several  official  personages  by  him  appointed,  propelled  a  vessel 
of  SOO  tons  burden,  without  oars  or  sails,  in  the  port  of  Barcelona.  The  experiment 
was  successful :  the  least  favourable  report  stated  that  the  vessel  moved  at  the  rate 
of  two  milea  an  hour.  Garay  was  promoted,  received  a  reward  in  money,  and  was 
paid  all  expenses.  Two  exceptions  are  taken  to  this  experiment,  as  one  made  upon 
s  vessel  propelled  by  steam.  The  first  is  that  Garay  concealed  the  nature  of  the 
machinery  be  used  ;  that  is,  truly  to  ssy,  he  did  not  disclose  it.  Why  should  he  ? 
But  we  are  told  that  during  the  trial  it  was  seen  that  there  was  a  large  boiler  of  water, 
and  that  there  were  wheels  revolving  at  either  side.  Can  we  reasonably  doubt  the 
motive  power  1  Can  we  doubt  that  the  wheels  bad  paddles  ?  The  concealment,  in 
my  mind,  goes  for  nothing.  1'he  other  exception  is,  that  we  have  no  reason  to  know 
that  the  experiment  was  repeated,  or  the  invention  put  to  use.  This  might  have 
sooM  weifirbt  in  any  other  country  except  slothful  Spain  ;  but  there  it  has  none. 
Mi  venga  la  mttarte  d$  Spagna  was  a  saying  to  denote  the  dilatoriness  of  that  blood- 
thirMy  people,  who  would  not  even  hurry  themselves  to  take  life. 
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and  this  bng  after  it  was  known  and 
practised  in  India.  The  observation 
of  a  coal-Are,  and  the  gas  bursting  forth 
from  the  heated  lump  of  coal,  suggested, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  to  one  man  of  the 
many  thousands  who  bad  seen  the  same 
thing,  the  simple  experiment  of  filling 
the  bowl  of  a  clay  tobacco-pipe  with 
pounded  coal,  and  applying,  afler  the 
bowl  was  redhot,  a  light  to  the  tip  of 
U)e  other  extremity  as  it  projected  from 
the  fire.  It  was  many  years,  however, 
before  the  discovery  was  put  in  use. 
Asphalt  and  wooden  pavement,  about 
which  nowadays  there  is  such  a  pother 
in  our  streets,  were  both  known  long 
ago.  The  latter  has  been  for  centuries 
in  use  in  Russia ;  the  former  was  em- 
ployed at  Babylon.  So,  too,  the  hydro- 
static bed,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Dr.  Amott,  lay  not  ifiuch  out  of  the 
way.  A  contrivance,  which  might  most 
easily  suggest  the  hydrostatic  bed  to  the 
dullest  mind,  was  of  common  liousehold 
use  at  Babylon  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  it  stands  recorded  in  his 
life  by  Plutarch.  I  quote  the  passage 
ftom  this  deliehtful  author,  whose 
"  Lives  '*  formed  the  favourite  study  of 
Shakspeare  and  of  Buonaparte : — 

"  For  the  ooantry  about  Babyloa  is 
▼ery  hot,  tDsomacb  as  oftentimes  barley 
being  put  into  the  ground,  it  bloweth  it 
up  again,  as  if  the  earth  by  violent  in- 
Aamraation  had  a  strong  blast  to  cast  it 
out :  and  men,  in  the  eztremest  beate  ia 
the  sommer,  do  sWepe  there  upon  great 
leather  budgets  filled  full  of  fresh  water." 

Making  the  water  of  any  tempemture 
that  was  pleased,  with  all  the  ei  cctteras 
of  the  hydrostatic  bed,  would  be  no 
great  original  labour  to  Dr.  Arnott,  if 
he  had  once  received  this  hint.  He 
would  have  as  light  work  of  it  in  his 
progress  as  the  thief  of  the  story-book, 
who  boiled  his  peas  for  the  triumphant 
performance  of  his  penance. 

But  these  are  iriflint;  indeed,  in  com- 
parison with  the  invention  of  the  tele- 
scope and  the  steam-engine.  How 
came  we  to  the  enjoyment  of  these  ? 
Were  these  the  result  of  the  studies 
and  inquiries  of  the  learned  ?  Alas, 
no  I  The  mighty  elucidator  of  the 
secrets  of  the  heavens  sprung  from 
mere  accident.  The  son  of  a  German 
optician,  if  I  may  so  call  him — at  all 
events,  a  spectacles-maker — happened 
to  draw  a  neighbouring  cathedral  nearer 


to  his  eye  by  looking  through  a  couple 
of  lenses  that  layagainstapaneofglass 
in  the  window.  Hence  the  telescope, 
which  has  been  of  such  incalculable  uae 
to  astronomical  science,  and  thereby  to 
mankind.  The  first  steam-engine  ever 
applied,  or  capable  of  being  applied, 
to  practical  use,  was  the  contrivance  of 
Captain  Savery.  He  himself  states  that 
the  principle  which  enabled  him  to  add 
an  apparatus  to  a  steam  machine  al- 
ready invented  by  the  Marquess  of 
Worcester,  which  would  render  the 
whole  capable  of  some  practical  nse, 
was  suggested  to  his  mind  under  the 
following  circumstances  :  —  Having 
drunk  a  flask  of  Florence  at  a  tavern, 
and  flung  the  empty  flask  on  the  fire, 
he  called  for  a  basin  of  water  to  wash 
his  hands.  A  small  quantity  which  re- 
mained in  the  flask  began  to  boil,  and 
steam  issued  from  its  mouth.  It  oc- 
curred to  him  to  try  what  effect  would 
be  produced  by  inverting  the  flask  and 
plunging  the  mouth  in  the  cold  water. 
Putting  on  a  thick  glove  to  defend  his 
hand  from  the  heat,  he  seised  the  flask, 
and  the  moment  he  plunged  its  mouth 
into  the  water,  the  liquid  immediately 
rushed  up  into  the  flask  and  filled  it. 

Savery  stated  that  this  circumstance 
immediately  suggested  to  him  the  pos- 
sibility of  giving  effect  to  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  by  creating  a  vacuum 
in  this  manner.  He  thought  that  if, 
instead  of  exhausting  the  barrel  of  a 
pump  by  the  usual  laborious  method 
of  a  piston  and  sucker,  it  was  exhausted 
by  first  filling  it  with  steam,  and  then 
condensing  the  same  steam,  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  would  force  the  water 
from  the  well  into  the  pump-barrel, 
and  into  any  vessel  connected  with  it, 
provided  that  vessel  were  not  more 
than  about  thirty-four  feet  above  the 
elevation  of  the  water  in  the  well.  He 
perceived,  also,  that  having  lifted  the 
water  to  this  height,  he  might  use  the 
elastic  force  of  steam  in  the  manner 
described  by  the  Marquess  of  Wor- 
cester to  raise  the  same  water  to  a  still 
greater  elevation ;  and  that  the  same 
steam  which  accomplished  this  mecha- 
nical effect  would  serve,  by  its  sub- 
sequent condensation,  to  repeat  the 
vacuum,  and  draw  up  more  water. 
It  was  upon  this  principle  that  Savery 
constructed  the  first  engine  in  which 
steam  was  ever  brought  into  practical 
operation.*    The  next  working  steam- 


*  See  Dr.  Lardner's  volume  on  the  steam-engine. 
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«iigifie  contrived  was  by  one  New- 
comen,  a  blacksmith.  No  new  prin- 
ciple was  eroWed  in  the  construction  ; 
bnt,  from  its  satisfactory  efficiency  and 
great  comparative  cheapness,  it  is  still 
in  use.  Then  came  the  noble  invention 
of  James  Watt,  a  poor*  and  almost  il- 
literate mathematical  instrument-maker 
— an  invention  which,  in  its  application 
and  profiTess,  cannot  fail  to  change  the 
whole  foce  of  society  throughout  the 
world.  The  application  of  this  admir- 
able machine,  which  in  its  principles 
of  action  and  operation,  and  even  (all 
incomplete  as  it  is)  in  its  construction, 
approaches  nearer  to  the  excellency  of 
the  human  frame  than  any  other  work 
of  man*s  hands — the  application,  I  say, 
of  this  machine  to  the  purposes  of  navi- 
gation, and  to  locomotion  on  railways, 
lay  not,  in  truth,  a  great  way  off.  To 
propel  vessels  by  machinery  was  for 
centuries  a  favourite  subject  of  specu- 
lation, study,  and  experiment.  It  is 
only  marvellous  that  the  motive  power 
of  steam,  displayed  in  the  toy  invented 
lliO  B.C.  by  Hero  of  Alexandria,  was 
not  put  to  use  in  these  attempts  by  any 
body  but  the  Spaniard  Garay ;  and  I 
admit  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that 
sieam-power  and  paddle-wheels  were 
employed  by  him.  And  now  when 
we  find  that,  by  means  of  our  huge 
steam-ships,  the  Old  World  and  the 
New  are  brought  within  an  easy,  safe, 
speedy,  punctual,  and. pleasant  journey 
of  each  other — that  rapid  intercourse 
and  intercommunication  amongst  men 
and  nations  are  prevailing  or  in  course 
of  progress  throughout  the  world  by 
means  of  interposing  ocean  —  when 
we  6nd  that  whilst  our  steam-vessels, 
leviathanlike,  disport  themselves  as 
they  list  throughout  the  deep,  there  is, 
thanks  to  our  light  iron  steamer,  whose 
draA  of  water  may  be  reduced  to  a  few 
inches,  no  longer  any  such  thing  as  an 
unnavigable  river  of  the  least  import- 
ance, and  that  thus  savage  regions  can 
be  penetrated  without  fatigue,  and  with 
very  little  comparative  risk  from  pesti- 
lence, from  famine,  or  from  adverse 
violence — when  we  find  this,  it  is 
humiliating  at  the  same  time  to  recol- 
lect that  we  are  indebted  for  it  to  the 
industry  of  artificers  and  blind  experi- 
ment, and  in  no  sort  to  the  counsel  of 
the  wise  and  the  labour  of  the  learned. 
Nay,  the  busiest  and  one  of  the  most- 


famous  of  our  scientific  lecturers  and 
Avriters  pronounced  authoritatively 
against  the  possibility  of  steaming  to 
America.  The  same  is  strictly  true, 
up  to  this  hour,  of  locomotion  on  rail- 
ways. Every  step  of  its  progress  has 
been  made  by  experiment  and  by  the 
artificer,  up  to  the  grand  experiment 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  under 
the  auspices  of  Mr.  J.  K.  Brunei  —  the 
most  important  experiment  that  was 
ever  yet  tried  in  the  civilised  world. 
Art  supplied  rack-work  when  the  en- 
gine was  first  put  upon  the  rails. 
Chance -experiment  shewed  that  the 
natural  indentations  and  projections 
severally,  in  the  tire  of  the  wheel  and 
in  the  rail,  produced  a  sufficient  degree 
of  adhesiveness  for  all  contemplated 
purposes.  Looking  to  the  present 
state  of  locomotion  upon  railways,  and 
the  hopes  that  may  be  reasonably  en- 
tertained of  its  advancement,  the  fact 
is  that,  much  as  appears  to  have  been 
done,  almost  every  thing  does  yet  re- 
main to  do  ;  not  alone  the  engine,  but 
the  carriage,  the  road,  is  now  in  its 
rude  and  awkward  youth  ;  and  distant 
is  the  day  when  they  will  have  each 
arrived  at  mature  excellence  and  per- 
fect harmony.  We  are  now,  whether 
mechanics  or  philosophers,  all  alike 
experimentalising  in  the  dark,  without 
the  aid  of  mathematical  analysis — 
without  even  the  first  numerical  ele- 
ments to  help  us  in  our  researches. 
A  time  will  indubitably  come  when 
repeated  trials  and  researches,  much 
study,  and,  above  all,  divine  chance, 
having  Jirst  supplied  the  materials, 
future  Aragos  will  have  overcome  all 
difficulties,  and  solved  all  doubts ;  but 
that  time  is  only  looming  afar  off  in  the 
horizon  that  hangs  above  the  ocean  of 
eternity. 

Such  have  been  our  beginnings, 
such  our  progress,  in  these  discoveries 
in  which  we  have  the  deepest  interest. 
And  such  as  I  have  described  is  the 
state  of  our  information,  scientific  and 
practical,  with  respect  to  the  great 
question  of  intercourse  and  intercom- 
munication by  land  and  water,  before 
which  all  others  sink  into  insigni- 
ficance. Because,  certainly,  the  most 
dignified  end  of  knowledge  is  "  to 
endow  the  life  of  man  with  new  com- 
modities." It  is,  moreover,  the  bekt 
and  wisest,  the  safest  and   the   most 


*  For  lack  of  a  proper  apparatus,  in  some  of  bis  most  important  experiments,  he 
was  obliged  to  use  apothecanes'  pbitls. 
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innocent  of  ambitions — far  preferable 
to  that  of  raising  oneself,  or  aggrand- 
ising one*8  country  in  glory  and  empire ; 
for  it  is  the  amplification  of  the  power 
and  kingdom  of  mankind  over  the 
world.  Why,  then,  should  tlie  stnig- 
'gles  in  this  noblest  patli  of  human 
endeavour  be  left  to  the  humble  and  the 
mechanical,  whilst  gentlemen,  whilst 
those  adorned  with  the  graces  of  learn- 
ing, appear  impotent  of  good  ?  Must 
there  not,  first,  be  some  radical  defect 
in  our  education;  and,  secondly,  in 
the  ends  to  which  even  the  best  and 
highest  in  heart  and  station  of  us  are 
taught  and  urged  to  direct  and  apply 
that  education,  such  as,  according  to 
our  mere  monetary  means  and  our 
intellectual  capabilities,  it  may  happen 
to  be  ?  Wisely  considered,  the  liberty 
of  knowledge  is  the  most  exalted,  as  it 
is  the  most  exquisite,  of  God's  gifts  to 
man.  For  the  pleasures  of  the  affec- 
tions are  greater  than  the  pleasures  of 
the  senses;  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
intellect  above  all :  for  in  these  there 
is  no  satiety,  no  perturbation  of  mind, 
no  disappointment,  no  self-reproach. 
Well  does  Bacon  say,  in  one  of  those 
deep  gushes  of  his  own  high  poetry, 
though  he  cared  not,  or  had  not  lei- 
sure, or  peradventure  thought  them  too 
august,  to  put  into  numbers  : — 

**  Let  no  man  presume  to  check  the 
liberality  of  God*a  gifts,  who,  as  was 
said, '  bath  set  the  world  in  man's  heart.' 
So  as  whatever  is  not  God,  but  parcel  of 
the  world,  be  bath  fitted  it  to  tne  com- 
prehension of  man's  mind,  if  man  will 
open  and  dilate  the  powers  of  his  under- 
standing as  he  may. 

*'  But  yet,  evermore,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  least  part  of  knowledge 
passed  to  man  by  ibis  so  large  a  charter 
of  God  must  be  subject  to  that  use  for 
which  God  hath  granted  it,  wbicb  is  the 
benefit'  and  the  relief  of  the  state  and 
society  of  man :  for  otherwise  all  manner 
of  knowledge  becometh  malign  and  ser- 
pentine; and  therefore,  as  carrying  the 
quality  of  the  serpeut's  sting  and  malice, 
it  maketh  the  mind  of  man  to  swell.  As 
the  Scripture  saith,  ezcellently,  *  Know- 
ledge bloweth  up,  but  chanty  buildeth 
up.  And,  again,  the  same  author  doth 
notably  disa?ow  both  power  and  know- 
ledge, such  as  is  not  dedicated  to  good- 
ness or  love ;  for,  saith  be,  '  If  I  have 
all  faith  so  as  I  could  remove  mountains  * 
— there  is  power  active ;  •  if  I  render  my 
body  to  the  fire ' —  there  is  power  passive ; 
'  if  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and 


angels* — there  is  knowledge,  for  lan- 
guage is  the  conveyance  of  Imowledge— 
'  all  were  nothing. 

"  And  therefore  it  is  not  the  pleasure 
of  curiosity,  nor  the  quiet  of  resolution, 
nor  the  raising  of  the  spirit,  nor  victory 
of  wit,  nor  faculty  of  speech,  nor  lucre 
of  profession,  nor  ambition  of  honour  or 
fame,  or  inablement  for  business,  that  are 
the  true  ends  of  knowledge ;  some  of 
these  being  more  worthy  than  other, 
though  all  inferior  and  degenerate.  Bat 
it  is  a  restitution  and  re-investing  in  great 
part  of  man  to  the  sovereigpnty  and  power ; 
for  whensoever  he  shall  be  able  to  call 
the  creatures  by  their  true  names,  he 
shall  again  command  them,  which  he  had 
in  the  first  state  of  creation.  And,  to 
speak  plainly  and  clearly,  it  is  a  dis- 
covery of  all  operations,  and  possibilities 
of  operations,  from  immortality,  if  it  were 
possible,  to  the  meanest  mechanical 
practice.  And  therefore  knowledge  that 
teodeth  to  satisfaction,  is  but  as  a  cour- 
tesan which  is  for  pleasure,  and  not  for 
fruit  or  generation.  And  knowledge  that 
tendeth  to  profit,  or  profession,  or  glory, 
is  but  as  the  golden  ball  thrown  before 
Atalanta,  which  while  she  goeth  aside 
and  stoppeth  to  take  up,  she  hindreth 
the  race.  And  knowleage  referred  to 
some  particular  point  of  use,  is  but  as 
Harmodius,  which  putteth  down  one 
tyrant ;  and  not  like  Hercules,  who  did 
perambulate  the  world  to  suppress  tyrants, 
and  giants,  and  monsters,  in  every  part" 

We  have  here  that  which  is  not,  and 
that  which  is,  knowledge  at  its  purest 
and  highest :  how  is  a  share,  an  en- 
trance into,  an  approximation  to  that 
which  is  knowledge,  to  be  achieved  ? 
What  examples  have  we  of  that  ap- 
proximation ?  A  few  I  But  curious 
It  is  for  human  nature,  they  are  all 
centred  in  intellects  which,  like  the 
fabled  tree,  put  forth  buds,  blossoms, 
and  fruits,  in  the  storm.  Moses,  So- 
lomon, Alexander,  Cssar,  Muhammad, 
Napoleon.  Moses,  we  are  told,  "  was 
seen  in  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt.** 
But  it  is  clear,  from  his  works  and 
story,  that  he  possessed  more  and  bet- 
ter than  the  juggling  knowledge  of  the 
Egyptians,  their  magicians,  and  their 
priests.  He  had  otherwise,  performing 
his  divine  mission  with  the  allotment 
of  the  appropriate  gifts,  never  breathed 
energy  into  a  captive  race,  and  led  and 
legislated  for  that  stiff-necked  genera- 
tion. It  was,  we  may  better  suppose, 
in  the  land  of  Midian,  the  whilst  he 
tended  wise  Jetliro's*  sheep,  that,  under 
God,  he  acquired  that  knowledge  which 


*  I  consider  that  all  we  read  in  the  Exodus  about  Jetbro  abundantly  bean 
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enabled  hira  to  reform  the  calendar, 
together  with  that  other  knowledge  of 
natural  philosophy  generally,  of  phy- 
siology,  and  of  natural  history,  or  the 
which  he  has  left  such  abundant  wit- 
ness. In  the  book  of  Job,  too,  it 
should  be  remembered  that,  in  Lord 
Bacon*s  words,  **  There  is  much  asper- 
sion of  natural  philosophy  ;*'  and  the 
book  of  Job  is  of  higher  antiquity  than 
Moses  and  the  Exodus ;  and  Job  was 
probably  an  Arabian  prince  or  priest 
— a  sheik;  and  he  was  certainly  lo- 
cated on  the  Chaldtean  borders.  Solo- 
mon's wisdom,  for  the  behoof  of  man- 
kind, is  proverbial ;  and  he,  moreover, 
wrote  a  book  of  natural  history,  "  of 
all  that  is  green,  from  the  cedar  to  the 
moss,  and  of  all  that  liveth  and  rooveth." 
T  unite  in  this  company,  to  touch  him 
for  one  moment,  the  founder  of  Islam- 
ism, — a  Moses  witlK>ut  the  divine  light. 
These  two  are  the  only  ones  in  tlie 
world's  long  story  who,  rising  from  no 
vantage  ground,  attained,  and  main- 
tained to  the  last,  supremest  power, 
achieved  mightiest  things,  and  left  the 
results  thereof  behind  them  pennftnent. 
The  one,  a  manslayer  and  a  fugitive  in 
the  land  of  the  stranger,  rushed,  under 
the  Divine  command,  from  the  soli- 
tude of  his  sheep-walk,  to  emanci- 
pate a,  people,  to  be  a  captain  and  a 
lawgiver,  and  the  expounder  and  the 


oracle  of  a  religion.  The  other,  a  way- 
farer of  the  desert,  arose  in  his  small 
household  to  pretend  himself  the 
trustee  of  a  divine  mission ;  and  the 
seed  which  he  there  sowed  produced  t, 
crop  that  has  spread  over  the  fairest 
portion  of  the  earth.  He,  too,  was  t. 
triumphant  captain  and  an  excellent 
lawgiver ;  and  the  maker  of  a  creed 
which,  had  it  not  been  appointed 
otherwise,  might,  as  it  once  seemed 
likely  it  would,  ere  it  was  checked  in 
its  onward  career  by  Charles  tlie  Ham- 
merer on  the  soil  of  France,  have  be- 
come universal.  I  stop  not  to  dilate 
upon  the  humUdge  which  Muhammad 
must  have  possessed,  and  which  he 
shewed  he  did  possess;  I  pass  on  to 
those  of  our  own  region.  The  wisdom 
of  the  East  is  veiled  to  us ;  and  we 
know  nothing  positively  of  the  youth 
and  education  of  these  personages. 
With  Alexander,  Cssar,  and  Napoleon, 
we  are,  on  the  contrary,  well  acquaint- 
ed, from  their  childhood  to  their  un- 
timely graves.  And  these  were  the 
individuals  who  did  more  for  the  esta- 
blishment and  promotion  of  that  know- 
ledge, which  is  calculated  to  raise  the 
condition  and  assert  the  supremacy  of 
mankind  in  the  world,  than  all  the 
other  children  of  clay  that  ever  yet 
existed.  1  have  elsewhere  spoken  of 
Aristotle's  pupil.     He  was  himself  a 


oat  this  epithet,  and  should  lead  us  to  give  bim  a  higher  place  in  the  enterprise  and 
BQccess  of  his  son-in-latv  than  has  been,  perhaps,  yet  accorded  to  him.  All  that  we 
read  of  him  is  to  his  credit  as  a  liberal,  wise,  just,  and  good  man.  As  priest  of  Midian, 
1  appVebend  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  he  and  his  tribe  were  of  that  denomination 
of  Midianites  seated  by  the  Ked  Sea.  Moses  dwelt  there  for  some  forty  years  ;  and 
it  will  not  be  at  all  held,  I  should  trust,  improper  to  remark  that  the  knowledge  be 
must  have  acquired  of  the  peculiarities  of  that  sea,  and  of  the  ford  which  Buonaparte 
passed  on  horseback  '*  dry-footed,"  must  have  formed  in  the  person  of  this  inspired 
leader  a  portion  of  the  human  means  constituting  the  system  by  which  the  Israelites 
were  so  triumphantly  led  out  of  the  land  of  bondage.  Let  us  remember,  too,  that 
Jethro  was  a  Cosbite  or  Ethiopian.  Now,  albeit,  there  has  been  considerable 
doubt  as  to  who  or  what  the  Ethiopians  were  :  an  opinion  has  lately  been  put  forth, 
which  to  me  seems  the  most  feasible  which  has  been  yet  started.  It  has  been 
supported  in  No.  XL VIII.  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  by  the  learned  and 
powerful  argument  of  a  writer  already  quoted,  though  hardly  at  that  length  and 
with  that  minuteness  necessary  for  the  great  majority  of  readers.  It  would  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Ethiopians,  E-tbio-ouphis,  "  the  mighty  sacred  ones," 
whether  in  Asia  or  in  Africa,  were  not  properly  a  nation  or  a  people,  but,  like 
the  Brahmins,  a  religious  and  learned  sect,  and  belonging  to  a  conqueror-caste 
that  proceeded  originally  from  the  steppes  of  Caucasus.  If  we  subscribe  to  this 
▼iew,  to  which  I  can  only  here  refer,  we  shall  at  once  perceive  how  much  more 
likelj  it  is  that  it  was  during  the  forty  years  of  manhood  that  Moses  acquired  his 
knowledge  of  natural  philosopny,  natural  history,  physiology,  and  astronomy,  in  the 
bouse  of  Jethro,  than  during  the  forty  years  of^  his  youth  in  the  palace  of  the 
Egyptian  king.  We  see  distinctly  from  the  18th  chapter  of  Exodus,  that  even  after 
Mosea  had  achieved,  amidst  signs  and  wonders,  the  liberation  of  his  brethren,  Jethro 
was  able  to  read  him  a  deep  lesson  of  political  wisdom,  which  was  thankfully  and 
implicitly  followed  by  his  victorious  son-m-law,  who  had  come  forth  to  do  obeisance 
to  the  Priest  of  Midian. 
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great  and  wise  scholar.  The  diTine 
works  of  Homer  were  bis  constant 
study  and  unfailing  delight.  He  was 
cleeply  read  in  philosophy  in  general ; 
and  be  was  especially  learned  in  na* 
tural  pliilosophy,  physiology,  and  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  physic,  with- 
out some  entrance  into  which  I  main- 
tain that  uo  roan  can  be  justly  esteemed 
learned.  Plutarch  says :  **  It  seemeth 
also  that  it  was  Aristotle  above  all 
other  that  made  Alexander  take  delight 
to  study  physicke.  For  Alexander  did 
not  only  like  the  knowledge  of  specu- 
lation, but  would  exercise  practice  also, 
and  helpe  his  friends  when  they  were 
«icke ;  and  made,  besides,  certaine  re- 
juedies  and  rules  to  live  by.^  He 
was,  as  I  said  before,  on  the  right 
path.  Had  his  life  been  extended  so 
as  to  enable  him  to  consolidate  his 
.empire,  there  would  have  been  that 
thorough  light  of  knowledge  through- 
out the  world  which  has  never  yet 
been  set  up,  and  never  could  be  set 
up  before  the  invention  and  application 
of  the  steam-engine,  otherwise  than  by 
the  will  of  some  one  godlike  man  who 
had  subjected  all  eaii^  to  his  control. 
Had  be  lived  long  enough,  the  mass  of 
knowledge  scattered  over  the  earth 
would  have  been  made  every  where 
available  for  the  use  and  power  of 
human  kind.  In  a  comparatively  short 
space  of  time,  there  would  be  no  un- 
discovered country,  no  uncivilised  re- 
gion. All  useful  arts  and  sciences, 
taught  and  known  any  where,  would 
be  introduced  every  where.  Cities 
would  have  been  reared,  and  colonies 
of  enlightened  men  planted,  in  every 
nation  wherein  civility  did  not  already 
prevail.  Every  thing  good  in  every 
state  and  nation  would  be  preserved, 
and  that  which  was  a-wanting  added. 
Free  intercourse  and  intercommunica- 
tion would  have  prevailed  throughout 
the  world ;  and  mankind  would  have 
been  enabled  to  act  in  irresistible  com- 
bination. Montesquieu,  who  has  writ- 
ten most  nobly  and  wisely  of  Alexander, 
in  his  work  Concerning  the  Spirit  of 
Law$y  remarks  that  he  is  the  only  con- 
queror who  was  bewailed  by  the  na- 
tions he  had  subdued  ;  and  that  such 
was  the  statesmanlike  sagacity  with 
which  he  had  founded  his  new  empire, 
that  even  after  Greece  was  torn  with 
intestine  commotions,  not  a  single 
Persian  province  was  in  revolt.  It 
was  upon  Montesquieu's  grand  de- 
scription of  the  conduct  and  policy  of 


Alexander  that  Napoleon  modelled  bia 
own  character  as  a  conqueror  and  a 
statesman.  I  shall,  perhaps,  therefore 
be  excused  for  quoting  one  passage, 
which  bears  upon  the  Macedonian's 
treatment  of  human  kind  : — 

"  He  respected  the  ancient  traditions, 
and  all  monoments  of  the  glory  or  ranity 
of  nations.  The  Persians  had  destroyed 
the  temples  of  the  Greeks,  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, and  of  the  E^ptians.  He  re- 
built them.  Few  nations  submitted  to 
him  on  whose  altars  be  did  not  ncrifice. 
It  would  appear  that  he  bad  only  con- 
quered to  become  the  especial  mooaroh 
of  each  nation,  and  the  first  citizen  of 
each  city.  The  Romans  conquered  all, 
to  destroy  all.  His  desire  was  to  con- 
quer all,  to  preserve  all.  And  whatsoever 
countries  he  traversed,  his  first  ideas,  bis 
first  designs,  were  always  to  do  some- 
thing whieh  might  augment  tbeir  pro- 
sperity and  power.'* 

Like  Caesar  and  Napoleon,  too,  he 
was,  in  addition  to  the  warrior  and  the 
statesman,  a  lawgiver,  an  engineer  of 
great  knowledge  and  inexliaustible 
power  of  expedient,  and  a  most  noble 
orator.  Lord  Bacon  considered  Julius 
Caesar  the  most  accomplished  and  per- 
fect character  of  all  antiquity ;  but,  in 
my  mind,  he  had  less  of  divine  im- 
pulses than  Alexander.  The  world, 
however,  was  again  darkened,  and  its 
fond  hopes  blighted,  on  the  day  when 
he,  at  the  time  *'  the  very  topmost  nan 
of  all  the  world,"  fell  under  the  daggers 
of  his  murderers,  amidst  the  agoni^  of 
convulsed  nature.  Already  he  had  done 
much  for  mankind  ;  but  the  earth  was 
about  to  receive  the  full  harvest  of  his 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  when  he 
was  stricken  down  like  a  sacrificial 
beast.  Under  his  auspices  the  worlds 
unity  would  have  been  shortly  esta- 
blished ;  and  a  worthy  high-priest  of 
knowledge,  he  would  have  presided 
over  a  peaceful  earth.  History  has 
handed  down  to  us  some  few  of  the 
great  designs  he  meditated.  Plutarch 
slates : — 

*'  He  was  determined,  and  made  pre- 
paration also,  to  make  warre  with  the 
Persians.  Then,  when  he  had  overcome 
them,  to  pass  tliroogh  Hjrrcania  (com- 
passing the  Sea  Caspian  and  Mount 
Caucasus)  into  'the  realms  of  Pontus, 
and  so  to  invade  Scythia :  and  over- 
running all  the  countries  and  people 
adjoynmg  unto  High  Germaine,  and 
Germaine  itself,  at  length  to  returue  by 
Gaul  into  Italj ;  and  so  to  enlarge  the 
Romaae  empire  round,  that  it  might  be 
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^wery  where  eaeompMeed  bv  the  grett 
S««  OoeanDm.  But  whilett  be  wm  pre- 
paring for  this  voyage,  he  attempted  to 
cat  the  barre  of  the  strait  of  Pelopon- 
nessos,  in  the  market-place,  where  the 
citj  of  Corinth  standetn.  Then  he  was 
minded  to  bring  the  rirers  of  Amenes 
and  Tiber  stcaigbt  from  Rome  unto  the 
ci^  of  Circees,  with  a  deepe  channel  and 
high  bulks  cast  upon  either  side  ;  and  so 
to  fall  into  the  sea  at  Terracina,  for  the 
better  safety  and  commoditj  of  the  mer- 
chants who  came  to  trafficke  there.  Fur- 
thermore, he  determined  to  draioe  and 
sean  all  the  water  of  the  marishes  be- 
twixt the  eitiee  of  Nomentmn  and  Setinm, 
to  make  €rme  land,  for  the  benefit  of 
mmj  tboosands  of  people ;  and  en  the 
aem  coast  next  unto  Rome,  to  cast  great 
high  banks,  and  to  cleanse  all  the  haven 
about  Ostia  of  rocks  and  stones  hidden 
under  water,  and  to  take  away  all  other 
impedimeutB  that  made  the  harbour  dan- 
gerous for  ships,  and  to  make  new  havens 
and  arsenals  meete  to  harboar  such  ships 
as  did  continually  trafficke  thither." 

As  the  poet  informs  us,  another 
cherished  project  of  Caesar's  was  to 
discover  the  source  of  the  Nile.  This 
has  been  effected  by  the  enterprise  of 
individual  Englishmen.  But  his  other 
great  designs  perished  with  him.  If 
Napoleon's  genius  was  equal  to  that  of 
each  of  his  predecessors,  he  was  soiled 
by  a  contact  to  which  they  never  were 
exposed  ;  and  his  mind  must  have  been 
a^ted  by  lowering  circumstances, 
with  which  the  oihers  were  unac- 
quainted. One  and  all,  they  were 
brought  forth  by  the  throes  of  a  dis- 
eased worid.  But  Alexander  and  Caesar 
were  bom  the  noblest  amongst  the 
noble —  they  were  descended  from  gods 
and  heroes — their  place  on  earth  from 
the  first  was  to  command  —  their  breed- 
ing and  education  was  princely.  Prac- 
tically, they  could  know  nothing  of 
poverty  or  want;  nor  could  they  re- 
cognise a  superior ;  nor  were  there  any 
aspirations  of  glory  and  honour  in 
vvhich  tbey  might  not  lawfully  indulge. 
The  reverse  of  all  this  obtained  with 
tespect  to  Napoleon.  He  was  born 
and  reared  in  poverty.  A  stranger  in 
the  land  of  France,  he  owed  his  educa- 
tion to  a  public  institution.  His  youth- 
ful associations  were  amongst  the  hum- 
ble. He  had  known  want ;  and,  finally, 
though  his  own  hands  were  pure,  he 
emerged  from  the  blood  and  filth  that 
covered  France  after  the  first  revolution. 


It  were  strange,  indeed,  if  some  original 
stains  did  not  cling  to  one  who  was  al- 
together the  artificer  of  his  own  fortune. 
In  Napoleon,  accordingly,  we  recognise 
Dot  the  peifect  character  which  belongs 
to  the  Greek  and  Roman.  He  was  de- 
ficient in  those  graces  and  accomplish* 
ments,  and  those  nice  matters  of  learn- 
ing and  philosophy,  which  adorned 
Cesar  and  Alexander,  and  would  have 
made  them  pre-eminent  as  citixens  and 
scholars,  if  they  had  not  been  eon- 
querors.  His  operations,  too,  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  were  confined  to 
a  much  narrower  space  than  those  of 
Cesar  and  Alexander.  His  conquests 
have  done  infinite  service  to  tlie  cause 
of  man,  in  shaking  to  convulsion,  if  not 
actually  breaking  down,  the  system  of 
castes  throughout  Europe,  and  in  sow- 
ing every  where  the  seed  of  men  to  be 
born  for  the  destruction  of  tyrannv 
and  tyrants.  It  will  not  be  deoiedf, 
moreover,  that  his  wisdom  and  magni- 
ficence enabled  him  to  confer  lasting 
benefits  upon  countries,  which  he  oc- 
cupied as  a  conqueror.*  But  it  is  to 
what  he  did  in  France  that  we  must 
look ;  and  there  we  shall  find,  not- 
withstanding the  wars  he  carried  on, 
the  terrible  reverses  he  experienced, 
and  the  dear  cost  to  the  people  of  blood 
and  treasure,  that  never  was  there  in 
the  worid's  story  a  man  who  did  so 
much  for  a  nation  as  Napoleon  did  for 
France.  This  will  be  at  once  perceived 
and  acknowledged,  if  we  but  recollect 
what  the  French  people  were  before 
his  time,  and  see  what,  in  spite  of  the 
grinding  tyranny  of  their  present  ruler, 
they  DOW  are.  The  French  people  were 
the  most  miserable  population  that  can 
be  well  conceived.  In  truth,  one  al- 
most discredits  history  that  declares  to 
us  what  was  the  state  of  degradation, 
misery,  and  oppression,  to  which  thirty 
millions  of  human  beings  had  so  long 
submitted.  But  this  is  not  the  place 
for  me  to  enlarge  upon  the  mighty  be- 
nefits which  Buonaparte,  as  a  legislator, 
an  administrator,  a  statesman,  and  a 
ruler,  conferred  upon  Fmnce,  and 
through  her  we  will  yet  hope  upon 
the  world.  *lle  who  wishes  to  judge 
Napoleon  in  these  high  characters, 
forgetting  the  warrior  and  the  enemy, 
would  do  well  to  consult  the  work^ 
Des  Idces  Napoleoniennes ;  a  pious  mo- 
nument  reared  to  his  memory  by  his 
descendant,  the  Prince  Napoleon  Louis 


*  Take,  for  example,  Bavaria  and  Tuscany. 
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— a  monument  which  will  long  survive 
those  of  brass  and  marble.  For  my 
part,  it  will  suffice  to  draw  attention 
tu  the  fact,  that  never  was  there  the 
individual  who  did  so  much,  and  did 
this  so  well  and  wisely,  to  promote  ra- 
tional education  for  all  classes  of  his 
people.  Whilst  be  gave  every  facility 
and  encouragement  for  the  acquisition 
of  book-learning,  he  did  not  confine 
his  views  to  this  alone.  Book-learning, 
to  any  extent,  and  for  any  utility,  is  in 
a  nation  only  for  the  few.  This  is  not 
the  less  true,  because  it  never  seems  to 
have  entered  the  heads  of  our  precious 
statesmen.  That  education,  in  its  va- 
rious forms,  which  confers  upon  the 
individual  the  means  of  winning  hit 
bread,  and  attaining  by  industry  the 
comforts  of  life,  is  the  education  for 
the  multitude ;  and  this  Napoleon 
spread  every  where  through  France. 
The  greatest  possible  care  was  bestow- 
ed upon  the  improvement  of  agriculture, 
and  upon  the  instruction  and  en- 
couragement of  those  engaged  in  it. 
So  was  it  with  arts,  trades,  manufac- 
tures; science  was  called  in  aid  of 
all.  He  observed,  if  they  had  only 
given  me  time,  tliere  should  have  been 
no  trades  in  France;  all  would  have 
been  arts.  The  introduction,  by  Na- 
poleon, of  the  beet-root  sugar,  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  in  France,  of 
chicor^e  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  of 
madder  for  cochineal,  and  other  things 
of  the  like  sort,  were  a  great  boon  to 
the  poor,  and  a  source  of  revenue  to 
the  state.  In  the  construction  of  great 
public  works,  he  found  one  of  the 
best  and  noblest  methods  of  instructing 
his  people.  There  is  no  civiliser,  no 
schoolmaster,  like  a  good  highway. 
The  Prince  Napoleon  well  observes, — 

*'  The  public  works  which  the  em- 
peror caused  to  be  executed  on  so  large 
a  scale,  were  not  only  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal  causes  of  the  internal  prosperity, 
but  they  even  favoured  a  great  social 
progress.  In  fact  these  works,  in  mul* 
ti plying  means  of  communication,  pro- 
duced three  great  advantages.  The  first 
was  that  of  employing  every  idle  band, 
and  relieving  the  poorer  classes.  The 
second  was  that  of  promoting;  agricul- 
ture, industry,  and  commerce,  the  creation 
of  new  roads  and  canals,  augmenting  the 
value  of  the  land  and  facilitating  the 
disposal  of  all  the  produce.  The  third 
and  last  was  the  destruction  of  the 
spirit  of  locality,  and  the  doing  away 
with  the  barriers  which  separate,  not 
alone  the  provinces  of  a  state,  but  dif* 


ferent  nations,  by  facilitatiDg  all  thoM 
mutual  relations  of  men  and  drawing 
tighter  the  ties  which  should  unite 
ihem." 

But  while  the  industrial  education 
of  the  multitude  in  every  walk  of  life 
was  thus  promoted  by  the  emperor, 
we  have  abundant  testimony  that,  for  the 
**  singular  few,"  there  was  every  possible 
fiacility  of  acquiring  omnigenous  know- 
ledge. The  books  which  have  been 
written,  many  by  the  emperor's  direct 
command,  as  by  Lacroix,  Laplace, 
Monge,  Biot,  and  the  great  men  io 
evefy  department  of  science  and  litera- 
ture which  France  has  produced  during 
and  since  the  empire,  prove  this 
abundantly.  Napoleon,  too,  had  estab- 
lished a  school  and  a  system  for  the 
instruction  and  creation  of  diplomatists, 
administrators,  and  statesmen.  Here 
our  statesmen  are  either  born  such, 
or  manufactured  without  trouble  out 
of  any  given  lump  of  human  clay. 
Napoleon  did  not  approve  of  this  plan, 
lie  did  not  believe  that  there  could  be 
statesmen,  any  more  than  kings,  of 
divine  right.  It  was  a  saying  of  some 
Fienchman,  **  La  politique  est  Tap- 
plicr.tion  de  I'histoire  k  la  morale  des 
soci<^t6s;''  and,  in  my  opinion,  the 
saying  is  not  amiss,  and  perhaps  more 
knowledge  is  required  for  a  statesman 
than  any  other  member  of  society. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  knowledge 
and  the  men  who  did  most  to  promote 
it  universally,  and  who  alone  had  the 
power  and  the  means,  and  who  would, 
had  they  lived,  have  raised  potently 
and  permanently  the  condition  and  the 
authority  of  human  kind ;  and  having 
touched  upon  the  courses  they  adopted, 
I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of 
that  education  which  may  best  tend  to 
enable  men  of  genius  to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  and 
to  serve  and  elevate  their  kind.  The 
best  and  noblest  treatises  which  have 
been  written  concerning  this  education 
are  written,  as  I  have  before  said,  by 
Rabelais.  I  shall  now  quote  his  ac- 
count in  full  of  the  education  of  Gar- 
gantua ;  and  will,  on  a  future  occason, 
offer  some  comments  and  observations 
upon  it.  1  will  then  go  on  to  tlie 
other  treatises,  and  introduce  the  opi- 
nions of  other  learned  and  distinguished 
men.  For  the  better  understandinff  of 
what  follows,  I  must  first  tell  of  Oar- 
gantua's  vicious  manner  of  living: — 

"  Aflar  he  had    thus    well    played. 
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i^raled,  past  and  ^>eot  hU  time,  it  was 
tlioogfat  fit  to  drink  s  little,  sod  that  was 
•leren  glassefuls  the  man ;  and,  imme- 
diatelj  after  making  good  obeer  again, 
he  would  stretch  htoiself  upon  a  faire 
beoch,  or  m  good  larg^  bed^  and  there 
deep  two  or  three  houree  together, 
withoat  thinking  or  speaking  any  hurt. 
After  be  was  awakened  he  would  shake 
bis  eares  a  little.  In  the  meantime  they 
bfO«gbt  him  fresh  wine.  There  he  drank 
better  than  ever.  Poooentes  shewed 
hiwa^  that  it  was  an  ill  diet  to  drink  so 
•Aer  sleeping.  It  is,  answered  Gargan. 
tna,  the  rerj  U&  of  the  patriarchs  and 
bolr  ftthere ;  for  naturally  I  sleepe  salt, 
and  my  aleep  hath  been  to  me  in  stead 
of  so  many  gammons  of  bacon.  Then 
began  be  to  stody  a  little,  and  out  came 
the  patenotrea  or  rosary  of  beads,  which 
the  better  and  more  formally  to  dispatch, 
be  got  np  on  an  old  mule,  which  bad 
served  nine  kiun,  and  so  mumbling  with 
bis  moatb,  nodding  and  dodling  his  head, 
would  go  see  a  coney  ferretted  or  caught 
in  a  giane.  At  his  return  he  went  into 
the  kitchen,  to  know  what  roste  meat 
was  on  the  spit,  and  what  otherwayes 
was  to  be  drest  for  sapper.  .  And  sopped 
Tcry  well  upon  my  conscience,  and  com- 
BBooly  did  inrito  some  of  his  neighbours 
that  were  good  drinkere,  with  whom 
carousing  snd  drinking  merrily,  they 
told  stones  of  sll  sorts  from  the  old  to 
die  new.  Amongst  others,  he  hsd  for 
domesticks  the  Lords  of  Fou,  of  Oour- 
▼ille,  of  Griniot,  snd  of  Marigny.  After 
•i^per  were  brought  in  upon  the  place 
the  fiire  wooden  gospels,  and  the  books 
of  the  foure  kings^that  is  to  say,  many 
psirss  of  tablea  and  cardes  —  or  the  faire 
iuaae,  one,  two,  three— or  at  all  to  make 
abort  work  ;  or  else  they  went  to  see  the 
Weoehes  thereabouts,  with  little  small 
banquets,  intermixed  with  collations  and 
rser-suppers.  llien  did  be  sleep  with- 
oat onbndleing,  until  eight  a  dock  in  the 
next  morning. 

"  How  Gargantua  was  imtructed  by  Po- 
juieratsf,  and  in  nuh  gort  (UicipUned, 
that  kt  lott  not  on*  hour  of  the  day, 

"  When  Ponoerates  knew  Gargantoa's 
vicioas  msnner  of  living,  he  resolved  to 
bring  him  up  in  another  kinde ;  but  for 
a  while  he  bore  with  him,  oonsidering 
Aat  nature  cannot  endure  a  sudden 
ebange,  without  great  riolenoe.  There- 
fore to  begin  bis  work  the  better,  he 
fequested  a  learned  ph3r8ician  of  that 
tisM,  called  Master  Theodoms,  seriously 
to  perpend,  if  it  were  possible,  how  to 
bring  Gargantna  unto  a  bettor  oourse. 
The  said  pbysidsn  purged  him  canoni- 
oally  witb  Anticyrian  ellebora,  by  which 
medicine  he  cleansed  all  the  altoration, 
and  per? ana  babitode  of  his  braine.    hy 


this  means  also  Ponoerates  made  him 
forget  all  that  he  had  learned  under  his 
ancient  pneceptors,  as  Timotbeus  did  to 
his  disciples,  who  bad  been  iostructed 
under  other  musicians.  To  do  this  the 
better,  they  brought  him  into  the  com- 
pany of  learned  men,  which  were  there, 
in  whoee  imitation  be  bad  a  great  desire 
and  affection  to  study  otherwayes,  and  to 
improve  his  parts.  Afterwards  he  put 
himself  into  such  a  road  and  way  of 
studying,  that  he  loat  not  any  one  houre 
in  the  day,  but  employed  all  his  time  in 
learning,  and  honest  knowledge.  Gar'- 
gantna  awaked,  then,  about  foure  a  clock 
in  the  morning.  Whitest  they  were  in 
rubbing  of  him,  there  was  read  unto  him 
some  chapter  of  the  holy  Scripture  aloud 
and  clearly,  with  a  pronounciation  6t  for 
the  matter,  and  hereunto  was  appointed 
a  young  page  borne  in  Bascb^,  named 
Aoagnostes.  According  to  the  purpose 
and  argument  of  that  lesson,  he  often- 
times  gave  himself  to  worship,  adore, 
pray,  and  send  up  his  supplications  to 
th:it  good  God,  whose  word  did  shew 
his  majesty  and  marvellous  judgement. 
I'ben  went  he  unto  the  secret  places. 
•  •  •  •  There  his  master  repeated 
what  had  been  read,  expounding  unto 
him  the  most  obscure  and  difficult  points. 
In  returning,  they  considered  the  face 
of  the  sk3r,  if  it  was  such  ss  they  hsd 
observed  it  the  nig^t  before,  snd  into 
wbst  signes  the  son  was  entering,  ss 
also  the  moon  for  that  day.  This  aone, 
he  was  apparelled,  combed,  curled,  trim- 
med and  perfumed,  during  which  time 
they  repeated  to  him  the  lessons  of  the 
day  before.  He  himself  said  them  by 
heart,  and  upon  them  would  ground 
some  practical  cases  concerning  the 
estste  of  man,  which  he  would  pro- 
secute sometimes  two  or  three  houres, 
but  ordinarily  they  ceased  as  soon  as  he 
was  fully  clothed.  Then  for  three  good 
houres  be  had  a  lecture  read  unto  him. 
This  done,  they  went  forth,  still  con- 
ferring of  the  substance  of  the  lecture, 
either  unto  a  field  near  the  University 
called  the  Brack,  or  unto  the  medowes 
where  they  played  at  the  ball,  the  long- 
tennis,  and  at  the  piletrigone  (which  is  a 
play  wherein  we  throw  a  triangular  piece 
of  iron  at  a  ring,  to  pass  it),  most  gal- 
lantly exercising  their  bodies,  ss  fo  merly 
they  had  done  their  mindes.  All  their 
play  was  but  in  liberty,  for  they  left  off 
when  they  pleased,  and  that  was  com. 
monly  when  they  did  sweat  over  all  their 
body,  or  were  otherwayes  weary.  Then 
were  they  very  well  wiped  ana  nibbed, 
shifted  their  shirts,  and,  walking  soberly, 
went  to  see  if  dinner  was  ready.  Whilest 
they  stsyed  for  that,  they  did  clearly  and 
eloquently  pronounce  some  sentences 
that  they  had  retained  of  the  leotore. 
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la  the  meantime  Master  Appetite  cam«» 
and  then  very  orderly  sate  thej  down 
at  table.  At  the  begining^  of  the  meale, 
there  waa  read  some  plsasaot  history  of 
the  warlike  actions  of  former  times,  until 
he  had  taken  a  glaase  of  wine.  Then,  if 
they  thought  good,  they  continued  read« 
ing,  or  began  to  discourse  merrily  to** 
getber;  speaking  first  of  the  vertue, 
propriety,  efficacy,  and  nature  of  all  that 
was  served  in  at  the  table;  of  bread, 
of  wine,'  of  water,  of  salt,  of  fleshes, 
fishes,  fruits,  herbs,  roots,  and  of  their 
dressing.  By  meanes  whereof,  he  learned 
in  a  little  time  all  the  passages  com- 
petent for  this,  Uiat  were  to  be  found  in 
Plinie,  Athenseus,  Dioscorides,  Julius 
Polluz,  Galen,  Porphirie,  Oppian,  Poly- 
bius,  Heliodore,  Aristotle,  Elian,  and 
others.  Whilest  they  talked  of  these 
things,  nksny  times,  to  be  the  more 
certain,  they  caused  the  very  books  to 
be  brought  to  the  table,  and  so  well  and 
perfectly  did  he  in  his  memory  retain  the 
things  above  said,  that  in  that  time  there 
was  not  a  physician  that  knew  half  so 
much  as  he  did.  Afterwards  they  con- 
ferred of  the  lessons  read  in  the  morn- 
ing, and,  ending  their  repast  with  some 
conserve  or  marmalade  of  quinces,  he 
pick*t  his  teeth  with  mastkk  tooth- 
pickers,  wash't  his  hands  and  eyes  with 
faire  fresh  water,  and  g^ve  thanks  unto 
God  in  some  fine  canticks,  made  in  praise 
of  tbe  divine  bounty  and  munificence. 
This  done,  they  broug'.it  in  cards,  not  to 
plav,  but  to  learn  a  thousand  pretty  tricks 
and  new  inventions,  whi(^  were  all 
grounded  upon  arithmetiek.  By  this 
means  he  fell  in  love  with  that  numerical 
science,  and  every  day  after  dinner  and 
supper  he  past  his  time  in  it  as  pleasant- 
ly as  he  was  wont  to  do  at  cardes  and 
dice :  so  that  at  last  he  understood  so 
well  both  the  theory  and  practical  part 
thereof,  that  Tunstol  the  Englishman, 
who  had  written  very  largely  of  that 
purpose,  confessed  that  venly  in  com- 
parison of  him  be  had  no  skill  at  all. 
And  not  only  in  that,  but  in  the  other 
mathematical  sciences,  as  geometric,  as- 
tronomic, musick,  &c.  For  in  waiting 
on  the  concoction,  and  attending  the 
digestion  of  his  food,  they  made  a  thou- 
sand pretty  instruments  and  geometrical 
figures,  and  did  in  some  measure  practise 
the  astronomical  canons* 

**  After  this  the^  recreated  themselves 
with  singing  musically,  in  fours  or  five 
parts,  or  upon  a  set  theme  or  ground  at 
random,  as  it  best  pleased  them.  In 
matter  of  musical  instruments,  he  learned 
to  play  upon  the  lute,  the  virginals,  the 
harp,  the  Allman  flute  with  nine  holes, 
the  viol,  and  tbe  sackbut.  This  hours 
thus  spent,  and  digestion  finished,  he 
betook  himself  to  his  principal  study  fi»r 


thr«e  hoinwi  together,  or  more,  m  wM* 
to  repeat  his  nmtutiiial  lectures,  as  Up 
proceed  in  tbe  book  wherein  he  was,  a» 
also  to  write  handsomely,  to  draw  and- 
forroe  the  Antiok  and  Roman  letters. 
This. being  done,  they  went  out  of  their 
house,  and  vrith  them  a  young  gentle- 
maa  of  Touraine,  named  the  Esqvire 
Gymnast,  who  taught  him  the  art  of 
riding.  Changing  then  his  clothes,  be 
rode  a  Naples  courser,  a  Dutch  rooasiD, 
%  Sfkinisb  gemiet,  a  barbed  or  trapped 
steed,  then  a  light  fleet  horse,  onto  whom 
he  gave  a  bnadred  carieies,  made  him  go 
to  tbe  high  saults,  bounding  in  the  aire, 
free  the  ditch  with  a  skip,  leap  over  a 
stile  or  pale,  turns  short  in  a  ring  both 
to  tbe  right  and  left  hand.  There  he 
broke  not  his  lance  ;  for  it  is  the  greatest 
foolery  in  the  world  to  say,  1  have  broken 
ten  lanoes  at  tilts  or  in  fight.  A  car- 
penter can  do  even  as  much.  But  it  is 
a  glorious  and  praiseworthy  action,  with 
one  lance  to  break  and  overthrow  ten 
enemies.  Therefi>re  with  a  sharp,  stiffs, 
strong  and  well-steeled  lance,  would  he 
usuall  V  force  up  a  door,  pierce  a  harnesso, 
beat  dfown  a  tree,  carry  away  the  ring, 
lift  up  a  cuirasier  saddle,  with  the  mfsle- 
coat  and  gantlet.  All  this  he  did  in 
compleat  armes  from  head  to  iooL  As 
for  the  prancing  flourishes,  and  amack- 
ing  popismes,  for  the  better  cherishing '^ 
of  the  horse,  commonly  used  in  riding, 
none  did '  them  better  then  he.  The 
cavalleriae  of  Ferrara  was  but  an  ape 
compared  to  him.  He  was  singularly- 
skilful  in  leaping  nimbly  from  one  bone 
to  another  without  putting  foot  to  g^roond, 
and  these  horsea  were  called  Desnltories. 
He  could  likewise  from  either  side,  wiA 
a  lance  in  his  band,  leap  on  horseback 
without  stirrups,  and  rule  tbe  horse  at 
his  pleasure  without  a  bridle,  for  such 
things  are  useful  in  military  engag^ements. 
Another  day  he  exercised  the  battle-axe, 
which  he  so  dextrously  wielded,  both  in> 
the  nimble,  strong,  and  smooth  manage- 
ment of  that  weapon,  and  that  in  all  tbe 
feats  practicable  by  it,  tliat  he  passed 
knight  of  armes  in  the  field,  and  at  all 
essayes. 

"  Then  tost  he  the  pike,  played  with 
the  two-handled  sword,  with  tbe  back-' 
sword,  with  tbe  Spanish  tuck,  the  dagger, 
poiniard,  armed,  unarmed,  with  a  buck- 
ler, with  a  cloak,  with  a  targuet.  Then 
would  he  hunt  the  hart,  the  roebuck, 
the  beare,  the  fallow-deer,  the  wilde- 
boare,  the  bare,  the  pbesant,  the  par- 
tridge, and  the  bustard.  He  played  at 
tbe  baloon,  and  made  it  bound  in  the 
aire,  both  with  fist  and  foot.  He 
wrestled,  ran,  jumjied,  not  at  three  steps 
and  a  leap,  called  the  bops,  nor  at  cloche- 
pied,  called  tbe  hare*s  leap,  nor  yet  at 
the  Almanes;  for,  said  G/mnast,  thsM 
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jampa  tie  £»r  the  warroa  altogether  uu 
profitable,  and  of  no  use:    but  at  one 
leap  he  would  skip  over  a  ditch,  spring 
orer  a  hedge,  monnt  six  paces  upon  a 
wall,  xamp  and  grapple  after  this  nebion 
«p  against  m  window,  of  the  full  height 
of  a  laaee.     He  did  swim  in  deep  waters 
on  his  belly,  on  his  back,  side  wise,  with 
all  his  body,  with  his  feet  onlj,  with 
one  hand  in  the  aire,  wherein  he  held  a 
book,  crossing  thos  the  breadth  of  th* 
rircr  of  Seine,  without  wetting  it,  and 
draned  along  his  cloak  with  his  teeth, 
u  did  Julius  Caesar  ;  then  with  the  help 
of  oue  band  be  entered  foroiMy  into  a  boat, 
from  whence  be  cast  himself  again  head- 
long into  the  water,  sounded  the  depths, 
boUowed  the  rocks,  and  plunged  into  the 
pits  and  gulphs.     Then  turned  he  the 
boat  aboot,  governed  it,  led  it  swifUy  or 
Blovly  with  th«  stream  and  against  the 
stream,  stopped  it  in  his  course,  guided 
it  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  laid 
bard  about  him  with  a  huge  great  oare, 
koisted  the  saile,  hied  up  along  the  mast 
by  the  ahrouds,  ran  upon  the  edge  of  the 
decka,  aet  the  compasse  in  order,  tackled 
the    boulins,     nod    steer*d    the    helme. 
Coming  out  of  the  water,  he  ran  furiously 
ap  against  m  bill,  and  with  the  same 
sucritj  and  awiftnPMe  ran  down  again. 
He  chmbed  op  at  trees  like  a  eat,  and 
leftf»ed  from   the  one  to  the  other  like  a 
•quirreL     He  did  pnll  down  the  great 
boQgbes    and    braiiches,    like    another 
Milo ;  then  with  two  sharp  well-steeled 
daggers,  and  two  tried  bodkins,  would 
be  run  up  by  the  wall  to  the  very  top  of 
a  boase  Uke  a  rat ;  then  suddenly  came 
down  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  with 
■vch  an  even  compoaition  of  members, 
tbtt  by  the  fall  he  would  catch  no  barme. 
'*  He  did  oast  the  dart,  throw  the  barre, 
put  the  stone,  practise  the  javelin,  the 
^oar-spear  w  partisan,  and  the  halbert. 
He  broke  the  atrongestbowes  in  drawing, 
bended  against  hu  bresst  the  greatest 
en>6se4>owes  of  steel,  took  his  aime  by 
tbe  eye  with  the  hand-gon,  and  shot 
well,  traversed  and  planted  the  canon, 
•bot  at  bat*marks,  at  the  papgay  from 
below    upwards,  or  to  s  height,   from 
above  downwards,  or  to  a  descent ;  then 
baibre  him,  aidewise,  and  behind  him, 
like  tbe  Parthians.    They  tied  a  cable- 
tope  to  the  top  of  a  high  toww,  by  one 
nid  whereof  hanging  near  the  ground  he 
wroQght  himself  with  his  hands  to  the 
vety  top;    then    upon  the  same    tract 
came  down  so  sturdily  and   firme  tliat 
yo\i  eottld  not  on  a  plaine  meadow  have 
no  with  more  assurance.    They  set  up 
t  great    pole    fixed    upon   two    trees. 
Then)  would  he  bang  by  his  hands,  and 
with  them  alone,   bis  feet  touching  at 
nothing,  would  go  back  and  fore  along 
the  foresaid  rope  with  so  great  swift- 


nesoe,  that  hardly  cooM  one  overtake 
him  with  running;  and  then,  to  ezereise 
his  breast  and  lungs,  be  would  about 
like  all  the  devils  in  hell.  I  herd  him 
once  caU  Eudenon  from  St.  Viotor*s 
gate  to  Moumartre.  Stentor  had  never 
such  a  voyce  at  the  aiege  of  Troy. 
Then  for  tha  strengthening  of  his  nerves 
or  sinewes,  they  made  him  two  great 
sows  of  lead,  each  of  them  weighing 
eight  thousand  and  seven  hundred  QviO' 
tala,  which  they  called  Alteres.  Those 
he  took  from  the  ground,  in  each  hand 
one,  then  lifted  them  up  over  bis  head, 
and  held  them  so  without  stirring  thriM 
quarters  of  an  hour  and  more,  which  was 
an  inimitable  force.  He  fought  at  bar. 
riera  with  the  stoutest  and  most  vigorous 
champions  ;  and  when  it  came  to  the 
cope,  be  stood  so  sturdily  on  his  feet, 
that  he  abandoned  himself  unto  the 
strongest,  in  case  they  could  remove 
him  from  his  place,  aa  Milo  was  wont  to 
do  of  old.  In  whose  imitation  likewise 
be  held  a  pomg^ranat  in  bis  band,  to  give 
it  unfo  bim  that  could  take  it  from  him. 
The  time  being  thua  bestowed,  and  him. 
self  nibbed,  cleansed,  wiped,  and  re- 
fresh t  with  other  clothes,  he  returned 
fair  and  softly  \  and  passing  through 
certain  meadows,  or  other  grassie  places, 
beheld  the  trees  and  plants,  comparing 
them  with  what  is  written  of  them  in 
the  books  of  the  Andents,  such  as  Theo» 
phrast,  Dioscorides,  Marinu^,  Plinie, 
Nicander,  Maeer,  and  Galen,  and  carried 
home  to  the  house  great  haodfuls  of 
them,  whereof  a  young  page  called  Riso- 
tomos  hsd  charge;  together  with  little 
mattocks,  pickaxes,  grubbing  -  books, 
cabbies,  pruuing-knives,  and  other  in- 
struments requisite  for  herborising. 
Bemg  oome  to  their  lodging,  wbilest 
supper  was  making  ready,  they  repeated 
certain  passages  of  that  which  hath  been 
read,  and  sate  down  at  table.  Here 
remark,  that  his  dinner  was  sober  and 
thrifty,  for  he  did  then  eat  only  to  pre- 
vent the  gnawings  of  bis  stomack,  but 
his  supper  was  copious  and  large ;  for 
he  took  then  as  much  as  was  fit  to 
maintains  and  nourish  him  ;  which  in- 
deed is  the  true  diet  prescribed  by  the 
art  of  good  and  aound  physick,  although 
a  rabble  of  loggerheaded  physicians, 
nuzaeled  in  the  brabling  shop  of  sophis* 
ters,  counsel  the  coutrary.  During  that 
repast  was  continued  the  lesson  read  at 
dinner  as  long  as  they  thought  good  : 
the  rest  was  spent  in  good  discourse, 
learned  and  profitable.  After  that  they 
had  ffiven  thanks,  be  set  himself  to  sing 
vocally,  and  play  upon  bannonions  in- 
struments, or  other wayes  passed  bis  dme 
at  some  pretry  sports,  made  with  cards 
or  dice,  or  in  practising  the  feats  of 
legerdemain,  with  cops  and  balls.    There 
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thej  stayed  somo  nights  in  frolicking 
tfaas,  ana  making  themselves  merrie  till 
it  was  time  to  go  to  bed ;  and  on  other 
nights  they  would  go  moke  visits  unto 
leu-ned  men,  or  to  such  as  had  been 
travellers  in  strange  and  remote  countrejs. 
When  it  was  full  night  before  they 
retired  themselves,  tliey  went  unto  the 
most  open  place  of  the  house  to  see  the 
face  of  the  sky,  and  there  beheld  the 
comets,  if  any  were,  as  likewise  ihe 
figures,  situations,  aspects,  oppositions 
and  conjunctions  of  the  both  fixed  starres 
and  planets. 

*'  Then  with  his  master  did  he  briefely 
recapitulate,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  that  which  he  had  read, 
seen,  learned,  done  and  understood  in 
the  whole  course  of  that  day. 

*•  Then  prayed  they  unto  God  the 
Creator,  in  falling  down  before  him.  and 
strengthening  their  faith  towards  him, 
and  glorifying  him  for  his  boundlesse 
bounty ;  and,  giving  thanks  unto  him 
for  the  time  that  was  past,  they  recom- 
mended themselves  to  his  divine  clemency 
for  the  future.  Which  being  done,  they 
went  to  bed,  and  betook  themselves  to 
their  repose  and  rest. 

"  How  Gargantua  tpent  hig  time  m  rainis 
ioeather, 

**  If  it  happened  that  the  weather  were 
any  thing  cloudie,  foul,  and  rainie,  all 
the  forenoon  was  employed,  as  before 
specified,  according  to  custom,  with  this 
difference  only,  that  they  had  a  good 
clear  fire  lighted,  to  correct  the  distem- 
pers of  the  aire.  But  after  dinner,  in- 
stead  of  their  wonted  exercitations,  they 
did  abide  within,  and,  by  way  of  Apo- 
theriipie  (that  is,  a  making  the  body 
beathful  by  exercise),  did  recreate  them- 
selves in  botteling  up  of  bay,  in  cleaving 
and  sawing  o(  wood,  and  in  threshing 
sheaves  of  corn  at  the  bam.  Then  they 
studied  the  art  of  painting  or  carving ; 
or  brought  into  use  the  antick  play  of 
tables,  as  Leonicus  hath  written  of  it, 
and  as  our  good  friend  Lascaris  playetb 
at  it.  In  playing  they  examined  the 
passnges  of  ancient  authors,  wherein  the 
said  play  is  mentioned,  or  any  metaphore 
drawn  ifrom  it.  They  went  likewise  to 
see  the  drawing  of  mettals,  or  the  casting 
of  great  ordnance:  how  the  lapidaries 
did  work,  as  also  the  goldsmiths  and 
cutters  of  precious  stones.  Nor  did 
they  omit  to  visit  the  alchymists,  money- 
coiners,  upholsters,  weavers,  velvet- 
workers,  watchmakers,  looking-glasse- 
framera,  printers,  organists,  and  other 
such  kinde  of  artificers,  and  every  where 

{pving    them   somewhat  to    drink,    did 
eume  and    consider  the  industry  and 


invention  of  the  trades.  They  went  also 
to  hear  the  public  lectures,  the  solemn 
commencements,  the  repetitions,  the  ac- 
clamations, the  pleadiugs  of  the  gentle 
lawyers,  and  sermons  of  evangelical 
preachers.  He  went  through  the  balls 
and  places  appointed  for  fencing,  and 
there  played  against  the  masters  them- 
selves at  all  weapons,  and  shewed  them 
by  experience,  that  be  knew  as  much  in 
it  as,  yea  more,  than  they. 

*'  At  their  return  they  did  eate  more 
soberly  at  supper  then  at  other  times, 
and  meats  more  desiocative  and  extenu- 
ating ;  to  the  end  that  the  intemperate 
moisture  of  the  aire,  communicated  to 
the  body  b^  a  necessary  confinitive, 
might  by  this  means  be  corrected,  and 


that  they  might  not  receive  any  preju- 
dice fcr  want  of  their  ordinary  bodily- 
exercise.    Thus  was  Gargantua  governed. 


and  kept  on  in  this  course  of  education, 
from  day  to  day  profiting,  as  you  maj 
understand  such  a  young  man  of  his  age 
may,  of  a  pregnant  judgment,  with  good 
discipline  well  continued.  Which,  al- 
though at  the  beginning  it  seemed  dif. 
ficult,  became  a  liule  after  so  sweet,  so 
easie,  and  so  delightful,  that  it  seemed 
rather  the  recreation  of  a  king  then  the 
study  of  a  scolar.  Neverthelesse  Pono- 
orates,  to  divert  him  from  this  vehement 
intension  of  the  spirits,  thought  fit  once 
in  a  month,  upon  some  fair  and  clear  day 
to  go  out  of  the  ci^  betimes  in  the 
morning,  either  towajrds  Gentilly,  or 
Boulogne,  or  to  Montrouge,  or  Cbaran- 
ton-bridge,  or  to  Vanves,  or  St.  Clou, 
and  there  spend  all  the  day  long  in 
making  the  greatest  chear  that  could  be 
devis^,  sporting,  making  merry,  drink- 
ing healths,  playing,  singing,  dancing, 
tumbling  in  some  faire  meadow,  un- 
nestling  of  sparrowes,  taking  of  quailes, 
and  fishing  for  frogs  and  crabs.  But 
although  that  day  was  past  without  books 
or  lecture,  yet  was  it  not  spent  without 
profit ;  for  in  the  said  meaduwes  they 
usually  repeated  certain  pleasant  verses 
of  Virgil's  agriculture,  of  Ilesiod  and 
of  Politj^'s  husbandrie, — would  set  a- 
brooch  some  wittie  Latiue  epigrams,  then 
immediately  turned  them  into  roudlays 
and  songs  for  dancing  in  the  French 
language.  In  their  feasting,  they  would 
sometimes  separate  the  water  nom  the 
wine  that  was  therewith  mixed,  as  Cato 
teacheth,  Dt  re  Ruttiea,  and  Plinie  with 
an  ivie  cup  would  wash  the  wine  in  a 
basin  full  of  water,  then  take  it  out 
againe  with  a  funnel  as  pure  as  ever. 
They  made  the  water  go  from  one  glasse 
to  another,  and  contrived  a  thousand 
little  automatorie  engines — that  isto  say, 
moving  of  themselves." 
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MODERN  CEEECE. 
BY  BROTHER  PEREGRINE. 


Part  II. 


Tuc  first  excursion  we  made  from 
Atiiens  was  to  the  marble  quarries  and 
summit  of  Mount  Pentelicus.  The 
road  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which 
we  reached  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half, 
is  particularly  good.  From  thenco  the 
ascent  led  us  over  steep  slopes,  encum- 
bered with  fragments  of  broken  marble 
as  far  as  the  highest  quarries;  and 
from  tliese  to  the  summit  the  mountain 
is  almost  covered  with  rocks  and  brush- 
wood. The  ascent  from  the  foot  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  occupied  about 
two  hours.  The  quarries,  which  are 
situated  about  midway,  have  recently 
been  opened  to  supply  materials  for 
the  new  palace  of  the  king ;  but  as  that 
has  been  abandoned  in  consequence  of 
the  depressed  state  of  the  national  re- 
venue, the  works  at  the  quarries  have 
been  relinquished  likewise,  and  are 
now  entirely  deserted.  Tliose  who  have 
visited  the  celebrated  quarries  of  sta- 
tuary marble  at  Carrara,  and  have  ob- 
served the  waste  of  mecliauical  power 
in  the  m6de  of  transporting  the  blocks 
there  adopted,  will  be  struck  with  the 
fecility  by  which  modern  science  might 
assist  the  operations  of  reopening  the 
quarries  of  Pentelicus ;  and  with  tlie 
increased  accommodation  of  good  roads 
and  a  convenient  port^  supply  the  artists 
of  Europe  with  marblefrom  Greece  on  the 
same  terms  as  they  now  obtain  it  from 
Italy.  In  any  other  country  but  Greece, 
Pentelicus  would  be  a  mine  of  wealth ; 
and  the  extent  of  its  quarries  already 
opened  would  be  sufficient  to  supply 
all  Europe  for  centuries  to  come.  It 
is  melancholy  to  see  the  spot  which 
furnished  the  marbles  of  the  Parthenon, 
and  to  which  tlie  world  is  indebted  for 
so  many  of  those  works  of  art  which 
attest  the  immortality  of  genius,  mono- 
polised by  a  government  which  has 
neither  energy  nor  means  to  develope 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country. 
As  we  approached  the  summit  of  the 
roountaiuy  the  scenery,  which  had 
charmed  us  during  our  ascent,  became 
grand  and  imposing  in  tlie  extreme; 
and  from  the  highest  rock,  which 
crowns  the  mountain  like  the  Druidical 
altar,  or  cromlech,  on  the  crauite  Tors 
of  Devonshire  and  ComwaTi,  the  plain 
of  Marathon,  and  the  other  memorabU 
vol,  >xif.  }rdi  tixvii, 


scenes  which  compose  the  panorama, 
opened  at  once  upon  our  view.  The 
prospect  towards  Marathon  is  remark- 
able for  its  magnificent  combination  of 
scenery.  A  series  of  undulating  hills 
slope  gradually  down  from  the  summit 
of  Pentelicus  to  the  western  extremity 
of  the  plain ;  the  line  of  sea-coast  which 
bounds  it  on  the  south  forms  a  deep 
semicircle,  terminating  at  the  eastern 
end  in  a  long  low  promontory.  The 
brushwood  which  covers  the  eastern 
part  of  the  plain  appears  to  be  se- 
parated near  the  marshy  shore,  leaving 
a  light  line  where  the  celebrated 
tumulus  marks  the  hallowed  sepulchre 
of  the  Athenians  slain  in  the  battle. 
Beyond  all  this,  the  horizon  is  bounded 
by  the  long  and  singularly  broken 
outline  of  the  Negropont ;  retiring 
into  beautiful  bays,  or  advancing 
into  promontories,  around  which  nu- 
merous small  islets  are  scattered.  The 
view  is  both  remarkable  and  magni- 
ficent ;  and  its  interest  is  perhaps 
increased  by  comparison  with  tne  pro- 
spect to  the  westward  of  the  mountain, 
commanding  the  whole  plain  of  Athens, 
the  dimly  seen  Acropolis,  and  the  dis- 
tant islands  of  Salamis  and  Egina.  We 
descended  the  hill  in  about  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  reached  Athens  before 
eveuing. 

Our  arrangements  being  completed 
for  a  tour  round  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
we  set  out  on  the  28th  of  June  for  Me- 
gara.  A  passport  was  necessary  for 
Uiis  excursion,  in  addition  to  a  formal 
permission  from  the  government  to 
carry  arms,  aud  a  letter  of  recommend- 
ation from  the  British  minister  to  the 
governor  of  the  Morea,  in  the  event  of 
our  being  able  at  this  season  to  extend 
our  researches  into  that  part  of  Greece. 
We  engaged  two  servants  for  the  jour- 
ney ;  one  to  act  as  guide,  and  the  other 
as  his  assistant,  and  as  cook.  The  first, 
no  doubt  finding  that  the  name  of  Lord 
Byron  secured  him  abundant  patronage 
from  English  travellers,  declared  that 
he  had  been  his  servant.  He  spoke 
some  bad  Italian  and  French,  and  a 
little  German ;  and  was  engaged  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  dollars  a-month,—  exor- 
bitant wa^es  for  such  a  country ;  but 
no  e<i«airyqualified,,|^«oj^^>^lf^ 
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found  who  would  take  less,  and  veiy 
few  who  asked  so  little.  In  fact,  there 
are  so  many  travellers  now,  and  so  few 
good  servants,  that  the  demand  is  cer- 
tain to  secure  them  their  own  price. 
The  second  man  was  contented  with 
tliree  drachmas  a-day  (half  a  Spanish 
dollar),  which  was  much  above  the 
value  of  his  services.  We  started  at 
an  early  hour  for  Megara.  We  formed 
a  large  cavalcade,  having  six  riding 
horses,  and  three  for  baggage.  For 
each  of  these  we  paid  a  Spanish  dollar 
(six  drachmas)  a-day.  The  morning 
was  as  bright  as  the  most  beautiful 
summer's  day  in  England,  but  consi- 
derably hotter.  The  road  from  Athens 
to  Kleusis  is  one  of  the  new  lines  of 
road  which  the  Bavarian  government 
laid  down  many  years  ago,  intending 
to  continue  it  as  far  as  Corinth  and 
Patras ;  but  the  want  of  funds  obliged 
them  to  discontinue  it  before  it  reached 
Eleusis,  and  years  will  probably  elapse 
before  it  is  resumed.  The  portion  which 
is  completed  is  macadamised,  and  fur- 
nished with  stadia  stones.  Our  horses, 
at  a  foot's  pace,  travelled  on  an  average 
four  stadia  in  the  hour. 

The  road,  on  leaving  Athens,  crosses 
the  Cephissus,  and  passes  through  the 
groves  of  the  Academy.  After  leaving 
the  Athenian  plain,  it  enters  the  narrow 
defile  of  Daphne,  where  an  old  ruined 
monastery  is  now  occupied  as  a  police 
station,  at  which  our  passports  were 
examined.  It  continues  to  wind  among 
the  hills  for  some  distance  ;  and  at 
length  opens  upon  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  Saronic  Gulf.  The  peculiar  form 
of  Saiarois,  which  bounds  the  prospect, 
gives  the  gulf  all  the  appearance  of  a 
lake ;  and  its  deep  inoigo  blue  con^ 
trasts  finely  with  the  rocky  and  pic- 
turesque appearance  of  the  island.  The 
northern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  bay 
are  marahy  land,  chiefly  reclaimed, 
forming  a  large  semicircular  plain,  over 
which  the  road  is  carried  upon  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  causeway,  along 
which  the  annual  procession  passed 
from  Athens  to  Eleusis.  The  plain  on 
each  side  of  the  road  was  profusely 
covered  with  oleanders  in  full  flower; 
and  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen 
any  where  so  rich  a  combination  of 
colours  as  the  whole  scene  presented 
to  us  in  our  passage. 

We  arrived  at  Eleusis  in  three  hours 
and  a  half  from  Athens;  and,  afler 
examining  the  few  remains  of  the  great 
temple  of  CereS;  were  compelled  by  the 


beat  to  remain  in  the  village  inn  for 
three  or  four  hours,  until  the  cool  breeze 
of  the  afternoon  set  in.  A  few  fine 
fragments  of  marble  columns  and 
wrought  stones  are  the  only  remains 
of  the  magnificent  temple  now  visible. 
The  pav^  road  leading  to  it  may, 
however,  be  traced ;  and  six  arclies  of 
the  ancient  aqueduct  still  stand  in  tlie 
plain,  at  some  distance  fit>m  the  mo- 
dern village.  We  started  from  Eleusis 
at  a  quarter  past  three.  The  road  passes 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  walls,  and  pro- 
ceeds through  thickets  of  junipers,  firs, 
and  oleanders.  The  views  which  it 
commands  of  the  gulf  and  of  its  islands 
far  surpass  those  which  had  so  much 
engaged  our  attention  when  we  first 
left  the  defile  of  Daphne.  The  whole 
range  of  islands  from  Salamis  to  Hydra 
was  visible;  and  the  high  mountain 
coast  above  Epidaurus  bounded  our 
prospect  on  the  south.  We  reached 
Megara  about  seven  o'clock,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  one  room  sufficiently 
large  to  enable  four  persons  to  sleep  in 
it  with  some  management.  It  was  to- 
lerably clean ;  and  contained  a  table 
and  two  chairs.  The  servants  end 
horseboys  slept  in  their  capotes  in  the 
yard ;  and  a  man  kept  watch  all  night 
to  prevent  the  horses  from  lying  down, 
as  the  Greek  considers  it  best  to  make 
them  stand  all  night  when  there  is  no 
stable  to  cover  them.  Modem  Megara, 
which  appears  to  occupy  very  nearly 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city— of  that 
city  which  gave  birth  to  Euclid,  and 
offered  its  freedom  to  Alexander — is 
now  little  better  than  a  mass  of  ruins; 
and  its  population,  less  than  one  thoa-^ 
sand  souls,  are  in  a  state  of  starving* 
poverty.  The  town  stands  on  a  gentle 
eminence,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
shore,  in  a  situation  of  surpassing 
beauty.  The  effects  produced  by  the 
setting  sun  upon  the  numerous  islands 
of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  the  picturesque 
and  broken  forms  of  the  mountains  of 
Argolis,  and  the  almost  deserted  aspect 
of  the  rich  plain  which  surrounds  the 
village,  presented  us  with  a  picture 
which  no  time  or  distance  can  obli- 
terate from  the  memory.  The  distance 
of  Megara  from  Eleusis  is  computed 
at  thirteen  miles. 

On  the  following  morning  (June 
29th)  we  started  at  daybreak,  in  order 
to  have  time  to  rest  during  the  dan- 
gerous heats  of  noonday,  and  arrive  at 
Corinth  in  the  evening.  This  ride  is 
said  to  be  the  roost  beautiful  in  Greece; 
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and  I  can  readily  imagine  that  there 
can  be  none  more  varied  or  more 
abooading  ID  wild  and  magniftceut 
scenery.  The  Gerania  mountains  stand 
oDt  boldly  into  the  sea  in  precipitous 
and  rocky  slopes  ;  along  which  the 
road,  or  rather  horsepath,  is  carried 
with  considerable  difficulty.  In  many 
parts  it  is  extremely  dangerous;  and 
none  but  horses  accustomed  to  such 
traTcllingcotild  be  trusted.  This  bridle- 
path winds  round  the  brow  of  the  pre- 
cipices at  a  height  of  many  hundred 
ieet  above  the  sea,  which  lay  at  their 
base  like  a  bright  and  glassy  lake ;  and 
in  many  places,  where  the  path  has 
given  way,  the  horses  are  obliged  to 
scramble  down  to  the  sea-shore  by 
rocky  zig-zags,  where  one  felse  step 
wmild  be  destruction,  and  gradually 
regain  the  road  by  an  ascent  no  less 
wild  and  perilous.  The  variety  of 
scenery,  however,  amply  compensated 
for  the  roughness  of  our  road,  which 
continued  of  the  same  character  for 
many  hours;  and  the  difficulties  of  our 
passage  were  forgotten  in  the  natural 
granc^ur  which  surrounded  us.  The 
heat  and  oppressiveness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere were  roost  intense,  and  we  suf- 
fered much  from  them,  until  we  emerged 
upon  the  uncultivated  plains  which  ex- 
tend for  many  miles  along  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Sinus  Saronicus.  We 
did  not  reach  Calamachi,  the  nearest 
resting-place,  until  half-past  twelve, 
after  being  upwards  of  six  hours  in  the 
saddle  nnder  a  broiling  sun.  Cala- 
machi is  the  port  of  the  gulf,  and  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  ancient  Cenchres, 
where  St.  Paul  tarried  on  his  journey 
from  Corinth  to  Ephesus.  It  is  still 
celebrated  for  the  tepid  bath,  several 
yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  called 
the  Bath  of  Helena. 

We  found  there  a  fair  specimen  of  a 
Greek  inn,  and  obtained  a  tolerable 
dinner.  It  would  be  difficult  at  first 
sight  to  decide  whether  a  Greek  coun- 
try inn  be  really  a  place  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  travellers  or  a  shop,  for  the 
owner  generally  contrives  to  combine 
the  business  of  both.  It  generally  con- 
sists of  one  room  on  the  ground-floor. 
At  one  end  is  a  counter,  upon  which 
stand  about  balf-a-dozen  bottles  or  de- 
canters, contatnhig  the  wretched  re- 
sinous wine  of  the  country,  and  the 
favourite  drink  called  rachee,  a  distilled 
spirit  mixed  with  oil  of  aniseed.  A  half- 
dozen  thumb  glasses  for  this  cordial, 
and  a  few  tumblers^  complete  the  essen* 


tials  of  a  drinking  shop,  while  some 
pipes  and  narghiieet  serve  as  a  tempt- 
ation to  the  bottle.  Behind  the  counter, 
a  few  shelves  are  ranged  on  the  wall, 
holding  bottles,  and  a  few  scraps  and 
ends  of  pepper,  salt,  coffee,  &c.,  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  the  business  of  a 
Greek  grocer.  A  few  loaves  of  bread, 
some  rice  and  flour,  complete  the 
stock  in  trade.  Round  the  rest  of  the 
room  are  broad,  bare,  wooden  benches, 
which  serve  as  couches  by  day  and 
beds  by  night.  If  the  traveller  carry 
no  bed  or  mattress  with  him,  he  must 
sleep  in  his  capote.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  room  are  frequently  raised  plat- 
forms, upon  whidi  6ve  or  six  addi- 
tional visitors  may  sleep;  and  the  spare 
stock  is  stowed  away  underneath  it  in 
barrels  offlour,  wine,  and  vinegar, — the 
difference  between  the  two  latter  com- 
modities not  being  very  strongly  mark- 
ed. The  only  furniture  of  the  room  is 
a  table  or  two,  and  a  few  nide  chairs. 
The  master  smokes  his  prpe  upon  his 
counter,  is  generally  barelegged,  and 
seems  to  take  greater  pleasure  in  being 
undisturbed  than  in  seeing  an  increased 
number  of  customers.  This  description 
mav  be  considered  above  the  average 
of6reek  village  inns.  Many  of  them 
have  not  half  the  conveniences  enu- 
merated ;  and  in  general  the  traveller 
esteems  himself  fortunate  if  he  find  any 
accommodation,  and  a  fire  wherewithal 
to  cook  his  dinner. 

At  five  P.M.  we  crossed  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth.  There  is  no  regular  road  ; 
but  the  path  we  followed  led  us  through 
the  Canal  of  Nero^  which  is  almost 
filled  np  with  oleanders,  and  other 
trees.  We  passed  under  the  ruined 
wall,  which  once  extended  from  Corinth 
to  Cenchreae ;  and  as  we  advanced,  the 
gulf  opened  upon  our  view,  bounded 
on  our  right  by  the  lofty  extremity  of 
the  Gerania  mountains.  The  Acro- 
Corinthus  soon  appeared ;  and  at  its 
base  lay  a  scattered  collection  of  rude 
and  almost  ruined  houses — the  modern 
town  of  Korinto.  We  galloped  over 
the  western  part  of  the  isthmus  without 
meeting  a  single  living  being,  and  en- 
tered the  town  at  half-past  seven,  not 
without  recalling  the  proverb  so  justly 
familiar  to  the  ancient  traveller,  '*  Non 
cuivis  homini  contingit  adire  Co- 
rinthom."  We  took  up  our  quarters 
at  the  usual  resting-place,  the  inn  kept 
by  a  Cephaloniote  called  Stephano, 
one  of  the  most  notorious  vagabonds  in 
Greece.    It  is,  however,  the  only  house 
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where  a  traveller  can  obtain  a  recep- 
tion, and  we  were  constrained  to  be 
contented.  The  only  relic  of  antiquity 
wbkh  Corinth  now  possesses,  with  the 
exception  of  course  of  its  Acropolis, 
is  the  fragment  of  a  Doric  temple,  six 
columns  only  of  which  are  standing. 
They  are  of  the  common  stone  of  the 
country,  and  apparently  more  ancient 
than  the  period  when  the  Doric  order 
is  considered  to  have  reached  its  per- 
fection. There  is  not  a  single  frag- 
ment of  the  order  to  which  this  city 
gave  its  name ;  and  the  few  other  re- 
mains which  were  seen  by  former  tra- 
vellers have  disappeared  under  the  ac- 
cumulated ruins  to  which  fire  and  re- 
volution have  reduced  the  modern 
town.  The  Acropolis  is  about  a  mile 
from  the  inn,  and  is  reached  by  a  steep 
and  rather  difficult  path.  There  are  in 
this  unchangeable  monument  of  the 
power  and  wealth  of  ancient  Corinth 
so  many  classical  associations  that  the 
traveller  is  almost  repaid  by  them  alone 
for  the  privations  inseparable  from  his 
journey.  There  is  the  fount  Pyrene, 
where  regasus  is  fabled  to  have  drunk ; 
and  there  is  the  same  glorious  prospect 
which  the  poets  of  antiquity  loved  to 
celebrate.  The  Acropolis  of  Athens  is 
visible  in  the  distance ;  and  the  Gulf  of 
Lepanto,  with  all  its  scenes  of  magical 
interest,  is  spread  out  at  the  feet  of  the 
spectator.  Cytheron,  and  Helicon, 
and  Parnassus,  with  its  snowy  head 
rising  high  above  all  the  other  pro- 
minent objects  in  the  landscape,  each 
connected  with  some  familiar  tale  of 
classical  mythology,  combine  with  the 
picturesque  outline  of  the  bays  and 
inlets  of  the  gulf  to  produce  one  of  the 
most  wild  and  beautiful  scenes  which 
tlie  eye  of  roan  has  ever  witnessed. 
But  the  atmosphere  of  Corinth  is  hea- 
vily laden  witli  malaria;  and  every 
one  the  traveller  encounters  in  his  path 
appears  to  be  suffering  from  its  in- 
fluence; so  that  the  sense  of  danger 
which  every  stranger  must  feel  during 
his  sojourn  in  this  place  of  i)estilence 
destroys  half  the  interest  of  scenery. 

Tlie  landlord  of  our  inn  was  once 
famous  as  a  chief  of  banditti ;  but,  be- 
coming penitent  at  the  revolution, 
when  half  his  companions  were  hung, 
he  took  to  inn-keeping,  and  still  prac- 
tically shews  his  aflection  for  the  purses 
of  travellers  in  the  infamous  imposi- 
tion of  his  charges.  His  house  con- 
tains four  or  live  bedsteads,  but  no 
bed ;  and  these  are  so  alive  witli  ver- 


min,  that  the  floor  would  be  a  luxury 
in  comparison,  if  it  were  not  equally 
infested.  Our  fatigues  during  this  ar- 
duous and  trying  day*s  journey  were 
not  alleviated,  therefore,  by  our  arrival 
at  CorintI) ;  there  was  no  possibility  of 
sleeping,  and  the  thermometer  during 
the  whole  day,  in  a  shady  room,  had 
never  fallen  below  84*.  Even  our  ser- 
vants complained,  and  for  the  first 
time  were  afraid  of  sleeping  in  the  open 
nir.  After  remaining  two  days  in 
Corinth,  in  consequence  of  the  illness 
of  two  of  our  party,  induced  by  ex- 
posure to  the  burning  sun,  and  to  the 
effects  of  the  pestilential  climate  at  this 
season,  we  were  advised  by  our  guides 
not  to  think  of  going  into  upper 
Greece,  which  was  our  intention  when 
we  lelt  Athens ;  and  the  numerous  in- 
stances in  which  travellers  during  the 
hot  season,  in  recent  years,  had  Silien 
victims  to  the  malaria,  here  called  em- 
phatically the  "  Greek  fever,"  induced 
us  reluctantly  to  acquiesce.  We  ac- 
cordingly made  arrangements  for  our 
journey  towards  Argos,  in  the  hopes 
that  the  sea-breezes  would  enable  us  to 
pursue  our  travels  with  more  comfort. 
I'he  two  sick  persons  were  obliged  to 
be  conveyed  in  a  cart,  but  the  road  was 
infamous;  and,  in  spite  of  the  precau- 
tions of  lining  the  vehicle  with  mat- 
tresses, it  almost  shook  them  to  pieces. 
After  a  most  boisterous  drive  of  four 
hours,  we  arrived  at  loraseel,  where  a 
lonely  house,  containing  three  rooms, 
without  a  cliair,  table,  or  any  other 
convenience,  afforded  us  shelter  for  the 
night.  Tlie  floor  \vas,  however,  free 
from  vermin,  and  the  mountain  atmo- 
sphere was  healthy ;  and  we  arose  the 
next  morning  with  very  different  sensa- 
tions from  those  which  we  had  ex- 
perienced at  Corinth.  About  six  a.m. 
on  the  2d  of  July,  we  set  out  for  Argos. 
An  hour*s  ride  over  the  mountains, 
commanding  many  picturesque  and 
striking  scenes  of  rock  and  hilly  land- 
scape, brought  us  to  Nemsa.  We  de- 
scended into  the  plain,  and  halted 
among  the  broken  columns  of  the 
Temple  of  Hercules.  Three  columns 
only  are  standing  ;  tliey  are  of  the 
Doric  order,  and  are  of  common  stone, 
like  those  of  the  Corinthian  temple. 
From  hence  to  Myca^nee,  the  road  is  a 
perfect  garden;  the  oleander,  tlie  ar- 
butus, the  myrtle,  tlie  clematis,  &c., 
literally  clotlied  every  valley  through 
which  we  passed ;  the  colours  of  the 
butterflies^  the  dragon-flies^  and  other 
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insects,  were  most  Tivid  and  beautiful ; 
and  we  saw  two  large  turtles  in  the 
ponds  by  the  road-side.  After  emerg- 
ing upon  the  plain,  extending  from  the 
sea  to  the  amphitheatre  of  hills  behind 
Myc«ns,  which  form  so  glorious  an 
object  from  all  parts  of  the  Gulf  of 
Napoli,  we  soon  arrived  at  the  ruins 
of  the  celebrated  city  of  Agamemnon, 
distant  two  hours  from  Nemsea.  This 
was  the  first  place  in  Greece  where  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  perfect 
specimen  of  Cyclopean  masonry.  The 
roassire  remains  of  its  gigantic  archi- 
tecture, which  for  three  thousand  years 
ha?e  bid  defiance  to  man  and  to  the 
elements,  appear  as  enduring  now  as 
when  Pausanias  described  them,  and 
Homer  sung  of  the  marvellous  city  of 
the  "  King  of  Men,"  and  praised  the 
superiority  of  its  buildings.  Tlie  walls 
of  the  city,  composed  of  enormous 
masses  of  stone  like  those  of  the  poly- 
gonal fortresses  of  Italy,  are  traceable 
for  a  considerable  distance;  but  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  existing 
ruins  is  the  famous  gate  of  the  Lions, 
over  which  are  sculptured  two  lions 
rampant,  supportingt  as  it  were,  a 
column  rudely  carved,  and  resembling 
the  celebrated  insignia  of  the  Roman 
house  of  Colonna.  Standing  among 
the  ruins  of  this  memorable  city,  it  was 
difficult  to  repress  a  desire  to  speculate 
upon  the  existence  of  the  great  men 
whose  names  are  associated  with  these 
sites  of  remote  antiquity ;  and  though 
it  were  an  outrage  upon  classical  feel- 
ing to  lay  a  profaning  hand  on  the 
beautiful  admixlure  of  truth  and  fable 
which  composes  the  heroic  history  of 
Greece,  still  every  one  must  be  sur- 
prised at  the  extreme  small ness  of  her 
Kingdonts;  and  few  travellers  visit 
Greece  without  deploring  that  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  realities 
of  the  country  destroys  great  part  of 
tlie  illusion  which  history  has  thrown 
around  iu  The  desire  of  giving  a 
name  to  every  ancient  monument  has 
designated  the  most  remarkable  relic  of 
Alycsenae  as  the  "  Tomb  of  Agamem- 
non ;*'  while  others,  dissatisfied  with 
the  name,  have  called  it  the  "  Trea- 
sury of  Atreos."  The  natives  have 
decided  in  favour  of  the  former;  and, 
without  stopping  to  dispute  the  point, 
it  may  safely  be  pronounced  the  most 
extraordinary  of  all  the  ancient  re- 
mains of  the  heroic  ages  which  Greece 
now  possesses.  Apparently  cut  out  of 
the  hill-side,  it  was  built  up  with  solid 


masonry  of  hewn  stones,  in  the  form  of 
a  gigantic  dome;  the  stone  slab  over 
the  entrance  is  nine  yards  long,  and 
nearly  six  wide.  It  is  now  used  as  a 
fold  for  caltle,  and  is  generally  full  of 
sheep  or  goats ;  the  dust  on  its  floor  is 
almost  alive  with  fleas,  to  cheat  which 
we  entered  it  on  horseback !  The  notion 
that  this  wonderful  building  was  the 
tomb  of  the  mighty  Agamemnon,  gave 
us  a  greater  respect  for  him  than  the 
size  of  his  kingdom ;  and  we  almost 
began  to  speculate  on  the  number  of 
men  necessary  in  his  day  to  justify  the 
title  of  «v«|  atiftif. 

An  interesting  ride  over  the  plain 
brought  us  to  Argos  in  about  an  hour. 
This  was  the  most  active  and  pro- 
mising town  we  had  yet  seen  in  our 
tour,  and  its  situation  under  the  old 
Acropolis,  which  now  frowns  with  a 
Venetian  fortress,  is  very  picturesque. 
We  remained  several  hours  in  the 
town  without  finding  any  thing  re- 
markable to  engage  our  attention  ex- 
cept the  magnificent  theatre  cut  in  the 
living  rock,  and  still  almost  perfect. 
The  misery  of  the  people,  which  was 
unhappily  but  too  apparent  in  every 
part  of  the  town,  by  no  means  in- 
creased the  enthusiasm  with  which  our 
minds  wandered  back  to  the  gathering 
of  kings  and  heroes  upon  the  plain  be- 
fore us,  when  Greece  poured  forth  her 
warriors  to  the  siege  of  Troy.  Argos 
is  said  to  be  unhealthy,  and  to  be  sub- 
ject to  malaria.  It  was  once  a  favour- 
ite residence  of  King  Otho  when 
Count  Armansperg  had  a  villa  there ; 
but  the  vicinity  of  Napoli  di  Romania 
will  always  prevent  its  becoming  an 
important  town.  After  a  pleasing 
drive  of  about  an  hour  over  the  plain, 
which  is  surpassed  in  natural  beauty 
by  no  other  in  the  worid,  we  arrived  in 
Napoli,  and  were  subjected  to  the  ce- 
remonies of  entering  a  garrison  town. 
The  approach  to  it  is  striking,  and  an 
increased  bustle  and  importance  in  the 
inhabitants  satisfied  us  that  we  had  at 
last  found  a  city  of  some  consequence 
in  Greece.  We  were,  moreover,  grati- 
fied by  the  intelligence  that  we  should 
be  IcKlged  at  one  of  the  best  hotels  in 
the  country ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to 
say,  that  from  the  time  of  our  leaving 
Malta  we  had  never  met  with  an  inn  so 
clean,  fo  comfortable,  and  so  well  con- 
ducted as  that  at  Napoli.  The  streets 
of  this  town  surprised  us  by  their 
cleanliness,  and  by  the  flourishing  ap- 
pearance of  their  shops ;  the  tradesmen 
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appeared  to  be  of  a  class  altogether  su- 
perior to  those  of  Athens ;  and  the  pro- 
menade outside  the  walls  was  crowded 
by  well-dressed  persons  of  both  sexes, 
whose  manners  indicated  more  easy 
circumstances  than  any  we  had  met 
with  in  the  capital,  excepting  in  the 
families  of  foreign  merchants.  The 
walls  of  our  inn  were  hung  with  prints 
—  a  remarkable  tiling  in  Greece — 
among  which  were  many  Russian  en- 
gravings, and  French  lithographs  of  the 
late  sultan,  and  of  Tippoo  Saib ;  we 
found  upon  the  table  some  English 
and  French  newspapers,  and  among 
tlie  books  were  a  translation  of  Co^ 
rinne  into  Romaic,  and  the  Iliad  and 
Plutarch  in  the  ancient  tongue.  We 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  excellent  beds, 
and  so  many  other  comforts,  that  very 
little  would  have  induced  us  to  become 
long  sojourners  in  "  Nauplia,"  for  the 
sake  of  its  admirable  hotel.  The  Acro- 
polis ofNapoli,  like  that  of  Argos,  is 
surmounted  by  a  Vei\etian  fortress, 
which  forms  a  picturesque  object  from 
all  parts  of  the  town.  The  fii-st  thing 
which  a  stranger  is  taken  to  see  here  is 
the  small  church  at  whose  door  Capo 
d*Istria  was  assassinated  by  young 
Mavromichalis,  the  son  of  the  6ey  of 
Maina.  At  the  time  of  the  munder, 
the  Greeks  thought  they  had  destroyed 
a  tyrant ;  but  they  now  deplore  his 
faie,  and  say  that  they  sacrificed  the 
only  man  who  could  have  regenerated 
Greece. 

It  is  now  generally  allowed  that  a 
great  error,  seriously  prejudicial  to  the 
present  welfare  of  the  country,  was 
committed  in  not  making  Napoli  the 
seat  of  government.  Tlie  fine  port  was 
already  thronged  with  shipping ;  it  had 
a  fortress  of  some  importance,  a  thriv- 
ing population,  handsome  houses  for 
the  great  officers  of  state,  and  abundant 
resources  for  carrying  on  the  commerce 
of  the  kingdom,  besides  other  obvious 
advantages  arising  from  its  being  a 
central  port  for  the  produce  of  the 
Morea  and  the  rich  plains  ofArgolis. 
But  the  King  of  Bavaria,  with  his 
strong  predilections  for  Athens,  and 
his  desire  to  see  it  again  become  the 
capital  of  a  great  nation,  decided 
against  Napoli ;  and  the  town  has  ac- 
cordingly been  seriously  injured  ;  while 
a  century  at  least  must  elapse  before 
Athens  can  attain  to  the  importance 
which  its  rival  then  enjoyea.  The 
plain  of  Argos  is  said  to  be  much 
richer  than  that  of  Athens;   and  at 


present  the  distance  of  the  court  Anom 
the  Morea,  and  otlier  important  pro- 
vinces, operates  as  a  great  discourage- 
ment to  tlie  industry  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  people.  Policy  dictated 
Napoli  as  the  residence  of  the  new 
sovereign,  but  classical  association 
pointea  to  Athens ;  and  although  the 
country  would  be  undoubtedly  bene- 
fited by  the  former  arrangement,  most 
travellers  would  at  once  join  issue  with 
King  Lewis  of  Qavaria,  and  declare 
for  Athens.  The  scenery  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Napoli  is  surpassingly 
beautiful ;  the  great  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  surrounds  the  plain  of 
Argos,  and  sweeps  in  an  unbrokea 
line  down  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Morea,  forms  a  remarkable  feature  in 
the  landscape  from  whatever  quarter  it 
is  enjoyed;  and  the  artist  might  fill 
entire  sketcli-books,  without  travelling 
further  in  any  direction  than  five  miles 
from  the  town.  We  found  the  inha- 
bitants of«  Napoli  far  more  intelligent, 
and  more  unreserved  in  the  expression 
of  their  political  opinions,  than  any 
others  we  had  met  with.  They  were 
unanimous  in  their  hatred  of  tlie  Ba- 
varian government,  and  complained, 
with  much  justice,  of  the  promotion  of 
German  dependants  to  all  the  petty " 
offices  of  state,  while  the  Greeks,  now- 
ever  well  educated,  were  unable  to 
obtain  employment.  Much  may,  how- 
ever, be  said  in  favour  of  the  govern- 
ment, so  far  as  their  distrust  of  the 
Greek  character  is  concerned ;  and 
there  are,  doubtless,  sufficient  reasons 
for  their  not  confiding  too  implicitly  to 
native  officials.  A  respectable  in- 
habitant of  Napoli  pointed  out  his 
child  to  us,  and  significantly  said, — 
"  My  son  is  educated  as  all  true  Greeks 
now  educate  theix  children, —  for  they 
are  taught  to  remember  that  it  is  virtue 
to  kill  a  king  who  does  no  good  to  his 
country  1''  if  the  regicidal  principle 
be  a  doctrine  of  the  Greek  schools, 
there  can  be  no  wonder  that  German 
adventurers  are  considered  safer  agents 
than  Greek  patriots. 

About  two  miles  from  Napoli  on  the 
road  to  Argos  are  the  fifimous  walls  of 
Tiryns,  mentioned  by  Homer,  and 
therefore  anterior  to  the  age  of  the 
great  poet.  The  Cyclopean  construc- 
tion may  be  better  studied  at  Tiryns 
than  even  at  Mycxne.  The  pyramidal 
gallery  is  without  doubt  the  roost  re- 
markable example  of  ancient  architec- 
ture in  Greece,  and  has  in  itself  so 
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much  intereft  thai  IM  traveller  shoald 
omit  to  visit  it.  It  19  iiow  as  perfect 
as  whcD  it  was  vbited  by  Pausanias 
sixteen  centuries  ago. 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  July, 
we  returned  to  the  Piraeus  in  a  small 
steamer  belonging  to  the  Greek  govem- 
»ent,  and  employed  as  a  packet  be- 
tween that  port  and  Napoli.  She  is  the 
roost  miserable  vessel  into  which  two 
very  pretty  £nglish  engines  were  ever 
placed;  she  was  built  at  Poros,  and, 
oy  some  mistake,  was  made  too  large 
for  the  machinery,  so  that  the  only 
steam-vessel  in  the  Greek  navy  finds 
it  difficult  to  carry  the  government 
despatches  at  a  more  rapid  rate  tlian 
foar  miles  an  hour.  Our  deck  was 
crowded  with  a  motley  assemblage  of 
natrve  passengers  in  every  variety  of 
costume,  from  the  kirtled  Albanian  to 
the  European  frock-coat  of  a  most  unde- 
finable  fashion.  There  were  but  two 
sleeping-places  in  the  cabin,  which,  as 
we  were  the  only  strangers,  were  re- 
served for  us  by  the  capitano ;  but  we 
soon  discoverea  that  no  passenger  who 
knew  the  vessel  was  willing  to  enter 
them,  and  we  who  made  the  attempt 
were  only  too  happy  to  retreat  and 
find  room  to  lie  down  on  the  open 
deck.  This  was,  however,  so  com- 
pletely covered  with  sleepers — women 
as  well  as  men,  who  wisely  preferred 
the  pure  air  of  the  deck  to  the  horrors 
of  the  cabhi  —  that  it  was  only  when 
we  arrived  at  the  busy  little  island  of 
Spezia,  the  ancient  Tiparenus,  where 
many  of  our  passengers  disembarked, 
that  there  was  a  single  place  to  be 
found.  The  night  was  very  beautiful, 
and  the  coast  along  which  we  passed 
was  so  clear  in  the  bright  moonlight 
Ibat  it  was  no  great  punishment  to  be 
kept  awake  by  any  thing  so  interesting, 
after  having  been  taught  endurance  by 
less  agreeable  means.  We  passed  close 
under  the  island  of  Hydra,  and  be- 
tween the  long  island  of  Aristera  and 
the  land ;  and,  sweeping  round  the  bold 
headland  of  Scyllsum,  once  more  en- 
tered the  Saronic  Gulf.  Soon  after 
sunrise  we  were  abreast  of  Egina,  and 
were  so  near  as  to  command  a  full 
view  of  its  ruined  temple.  As  we 
approached  the  Piraeus  we  found  the 
Bellerophon  as  well  as  the  Asia  in  the 
outer  anchorage;  but  all  the  men-of- 
war  which  had  given  so  much  life  to 
the  harbour  when  we  last  entered  it 
had  departed;  and  there  were  no 
vessels  of  war  left  but  our  old  friend  the 
LeoDidaSy  and  a  Russian  cutter.    We 


anchored  in  the  Pineus  at  eight  a.m. 
after  a  voyage  of  sixteen  hours,  vthich 
the  Leon  Idas  would  easily  have  per- 
formed in  six.  Our  return  to  Casali*s 
hotel  was  celebrated  by  a  jubilee  of  all 
the  vermin  in  the  house,  which  set  at 
naught  the  welcome  we  experienced 
on  our  first  arrival ;  and  as  there  really 
was  no  inducement  to  prolong  our  stay 
where  we  suffered  a  great  deal  too 
much  to  allow  us  to  find  any  plec^ure 
in  our  sojpurn,  we  determined,  afler 
sitting  up  all  night  in  uiter  despair  of 
ever  becoming  reconciled  to  the  plagues 
of  the  place,  to  put  ourselves  at  once 
in  quarantine  and  go  on  board  the 
Leonidas,  where  we  were  quite  certain 
of  being  free  from  such  annoyances. 

On  the  following  morning  we  took  a 
Turkish  bath,  and  obtained  permission 
from  the  worthy  captain  of  the  Leoni- 
das to  live  on  board  during  the  re- 
mainder of  her  stay  in  the  Pirvus. 
Tliis  permission  was  granted  in  the 
kindest  manner ;  and  the  attentions  of 
the  French  officers,  added  to  the  com- 
forts of  the  ship,  made  us  really  thank- 
ful for  the  indulgence.  We  were,  how- 
ever, much  laughed  at  by  the  officers, 
who,  knowing  the  country  and  the 
pivations  inseparable  from  travelling 
m  it  during  the  hot  season,  had  warned 
us  of  all  the  difficulties  which  our 
experience  now  fully  confirmed.  It 
cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on 
every  person  desirous  of  seeing  and 
enjoying  Greece,  that  the  winter  and 
spring  are  the  only  seasons  when  he 
may  travel  in  it  with  impunity.  The 
climate  is  peculiar,  and  the  abtindance 
of  local  malaria  renders  it  extremely 
dangerous  for  any  one  unaccustomed 
to  the  climate  to  travel  in  any  part  of 
the  country  during  the  summer;  and 
many  Englishmen  who  have  dis- 
regarded the  warning  of  the  residents, 
and  prosecuted  their  journey  in  spite 
of  the  season,  have  paid  the  penalty 
with  their  lives. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  during  our  stay 
in  the  Piraeus,  the  Russian  cutter  went 
through  all  the  honours  prescribed  for 
the  anniversary  of  the  emperor's  ac- 
cession. The  Greek  vessels  of  war 
and  the  king's  yachts  were  most  officious 
in  their  compliments;  and,  like  the 
Russians,  were  decked  in  colours* 
Salutes  were  fired  from  them  during 
the  day,  and  at  night  the  cutter  gave 
us  a  magnificent  display  of  fire-works. 
Thef  French  ships  took  no  notice  of 
the  proceedings,  and,  in  fact,  had  re- 
ceived no  official  intimation  of  the  event. 
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Having  now,  as  it  w€rc,  foirly  de- 
parted from  the  country,  since  the 
quarantine  laws  allowed  us  no  option 
of  extending  our  acquaintance  with  it, 
we  had  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  present 
condition  of  the  people  under  the 
administration  of  a  German  govern- 
ment. Comparing  the  accounts  of 
former  travellers  with  the  results  of  our 
own  experience,  we  were  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  country  we  had 
seen  is  oppressed  with  so  heavy  a 
curse,  no  people  among  whom  we  had 
travelled  appeared  so  unfit  for  liberty. 
There  was  a  time  when  enthusiasm  for 
the  Greeks  was  a  fashion ;  and  half  the 
world,  without  inquiry,  took  the  cur- 
rent story  as  truth,  and  insisted  on 
being  Philellenes.  A  visit  to  Greece 
at  the  present  moment,  if  the  fashion 
be  not  already  forgotten,  would  cure 
them  of  all  such  follies.  Ages  must 
elapse  before  Greece  will  assume  that 
position  in  the  scale  of  nations  which 
she  was  expected  to  acquire  as  soon  as 
the  yoke  of  Turkey  was  removed ;  and 
it  will  be  very  long  before  she  attains 
the  prosperity  she  enjoyed  under  her 
.Moslem  masters.  During  all  that 
period,  her  population  increased,  her 
commerce  flounshed,  her  manufactures 
found  a  market,  her  merchant  fleet 
covered  the  Mediterranean,  and  her 
agriculture  was  encouraged  with  suc- 
cess. At  this  moment  nothing  is  heard 
but  the  unrepressed  voice  of  discontent. 
Curses,  not  loud  but  deep,  are  in  every 
man's  mouth  against  the  government; 
which  has,  they  say,  sat  like  an  in- 
cubus upon  the  country,  and  drained 
it  of  its  resources;  while  German 
adventurers  have  thronged  into  the 
country,  and  not  one  of  the  splendid 
visions  held  out  to  their  admiration  on 
the  arrival  of  their  new  king  has  yet 
been  realised.  The  people  themselves 
are,  as  they  ever  were,  faithless  and 
utterly  unfit  for  freedom ;  they  long 
for  a  change,  because,  half- robbers, 
half- pirates  as  they  are,  and  having 
nothing  to  lose,  they  may  possibly 
better  their  condition  in  a  general 
scramble ;  they  are  ungrateful  for  any 
eflbrt  made  to  secure  the  settlement  of 
their  country,  because  a  settled  state  of 
things  is  hostile  to  their  notions  of 
self- aggrandisement;  and  their  great 
anxiety  is,  to  grow  rich  without  the 
trouble  of  working  for  iheir  bread  by 
honest  means.  Add  to  all  this, 
scurrility  and  impudence;  a  love  of 
dress  and  shdw  beyond,  perhaps,  any 
people  in   the  woild,  and    a    selfish 


vanily  which  leads  them  to  squander 
all  their  gains  upon  their  personal 
appearance;  and  the  picture  of  a 
modem  Greek  with  more  gold  on  his 
jacket  than  he  has  coppers  in  his 
purse,  will  be  tolerably  complete. 
The  country  is  in  a  state  as  wretched 
as  the  people;  the  public  revenue  is 
exhausted  ;  the  roads  laid  down  many 
years  ago  as  absolutely  essential,  are 
abandoned ;  and  whole  tracts  of  rich 
and  once  fertile  country  are  lying 
waste,  because  the  owners  have  neither 
the  means  nor  the  feeling  of  security 
to  bring  them  into  cultivation. 

On  the  9th  of  July  we  bade  adieu 
to  the  Pineus,  and  at  daybreak  on  the 
next  morning  were  at  anchor  in  the 
harbour  of  Syra.  The  arrival  of  the 
Malta  packet  was  a  signal  for  all  tlie 
steamers  to  prepare  for  their  destination ; 
and  we  found,  much  to  our  sorrow,  that 
the  Leonidas  was  ordered  to  go  on  to 
Alexandria  with  the  Egyptian  mail, 
and  that  we  were  to  proceed  in  tlie 
Tancrede  to  Smyrna  and  Constanti- 
nople. We  were  under  weigh  at  lialf 
past  one,  and  dashed  gallantly  along 
between  Delos,  Tino,  and  Mykono. 
We  had  a  fine  view  of  the  towns  and 
villages  of  Tino,  which  appears  to  be 
rich  and  fertile.  We  left  Icaria  on 
our  right,  and  had  a  view  of  a  distant 
island  beyond  it,  which  I  took  to  be 
Samos:  the  hazy  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere prevented  our  seeing  Patmos, 
the  most  interesting  of  all  the  islands. 
We  passed  Chios  in  the  night,  and  at 
sunrise  on  the  following  morning  we 
were  working  our  way  up  the  Gulf  of 
Smyrna,  which  deserves  all  the  praises 
bestowed  upon  its  picturesque  beauty. 
We  anchored  at  eight  o'clock  close  to 
the  town,  which  has  a  singular  ap- 
pearance from  the  sea,  exhibiting 
mosques  and  minarets  mingled  with 
European  houses,  and  interspersed  with 
burial-grounds  marked  by  the  dense 
groves  of  cypresses,  which  form  so 
remarkable  a  feature  in  the  picture. 
There  is  an  excellent  hotel  at  Smyrna 
called  the  Pension  Suisse,  which  is 
well  known  to  every  traveller  who 
has  visited  the  capital  of  Asia  Minor. 
There  are  not  many  objects  of  interest 
in  Smyrna  to  detain  the  traveller,  and 
a  flying  visit  like  otir  own  is  quite 
sufficient  to  satisfy  curiosity.  Tlie 
bazars  are  far  inferior  to  those  of 
Alexander  and  Cairo,  and  the  mosques 
are  not  remarkable.  The  burying- 
place  of  the  Jews  is  distinguished 
from  those  ofgljJ^i^Iiisl^i^gl^  total 
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absence  of  trees,  nod  by  ihe  lomb- 
stones  being  laid  flat  upon  the  ground. 
Many  of  these  slabs  were  of  white 
marble,  and  of  great  antiquity,  evi- 
dently the  fragments  of  some  Grecian 
ruins,  for  I  observed  several  portions 
of  columns  of  the  Ionic  ana  Doric 
orders.  Above  this  burial-ground  are 
others  belonging  to  the  Turks,  literally 
darkened  by  a  forest  of  cypresses. 
On  the  hill  above  the  city  stands  the 
ruined  castle,  supposed  to  be  a  Genoese 
building  upon  Roman  foundations. 
In  the  vrall  on  the  right  of  the  gateway 
is  buitt  up  the  bust  of  a  large  figure 
in  white  marble;  and  immediately 
below  it  is  a  sarcophagus,  also  built 
into  the  wall,  and  recently  brought  to 
light.  The  bas-reliefs  which  once 
covered  it  have  been  nearly  all  de- 
molished. The  view  from  the  castle 
is  particularly  fine,  commanding  the 
town,  the  roadsted,  and  the  whole 
length  of  the  gulf.  We  rode  on  to- 
wards the  aqueducts,  which  are  still  in 
use.  They  span  the  river  Meles,  the 
celebrated  and  classic  stream  which 
gave  the  name  of  Melesigeoes  to  Ho- 
mer. There  is  some  interesting  scenery 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  stream, 
and  many  of  the  European  merchants 
have  country-houses  and  villas  in  this 
direction. «  On  our  return  we  passed 
over  the  Bridge  of  the  Caravan,  the 
point  of  departure  on  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca.  A  crowded  burial-ground 
near  this  was  pointed  out  to  us  as 
containing  most  of  the  inhabitants  who 
died  of  plague  in  1837,  when  fifty 
thousand  persons  are  said  to  have 
perished.  Smyrna  is  dignified  by  its 
inhabitants  with  the  flourishing  tide  of 
the  "  Paris  of  the  Levant,"  and  its 
society  is  sufficiently  gay  and  amusing 
to  give  it  some  claim  to  the  distinction 
in  comparison  with  other  Turkbh 
towns.  The  excessive  beauty  of  the 
Greek  women  of  Smyrna  is  the  tlieme 
of  every  traveller,  and  certainly  no 
one  can  form  any  notion  of  Grecian 
beauty  who  has  not  seen  it  there; 
many  of  the  girls  might  have  served 
.  as  models  for  the  ancient  sculptors, 
and  the  gracefulness  of  their  form  is 
set  off  to  great  advantage  by  the  uni- 
•versal  adoption  of  the  national  costume. 
We  proceeded  on  our  voyage  in  the 
Tancrcde,  and  early  on  the  morning 
after  our  departure  we  were  abreast 
of  Mitylene.  Through  some  mishap 
during  the  night,  we  were  delayed 
several  hours;  but  we  did  not  regret 


it,  as  it  gave  us  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  birthplace  of  Sappho,  lliere 
is  a  considerable  town  on  the  island, 
which  is  more  fertile  than  most  of 
the  islands  of  the  Archipelago:  the 
Austrian  steamers  always  touch  there. 
We  steered  close  along  the  Asiatic 
shore,  and  were  near  enough  to  mark 
the  sites  of  Alexander  Troas,  to  which 
the  guides  hurry  all  travellers  who  go 
to  explore  the  site  of  Troy.  The  chief 
interest  of  the  shore  is,  of  course,  the 
Troad  and  its  tumuli ;  on  our  left  was 
truly  in  comptctu  Tenedot;  we  past 
quite  close  to  it ;  there  is  a  town  and 
fortress  on  its  northern  promontory, 
but  the  island  is  barren  and  rugged  in 
appearance.  We  stood  into  Beshika 
Bay  to  deliver  despatches  to  a  French 
man-of-war  lying  there,  and  soon  after 
rounded  the  promontory  of  Sigaeuro, 
and  opened  tne  entrauce  of  the  Dar- 
danelles, where  there  are  strong  for- 
tresses on  either  side.  A  short  distance 
beyond  the  promontory,  the  Scamander 
joins  the  Hellespont.  At  two  p.m.  we 
passed  a  detachment  of  the  Turkish  fleet, 
consisting  of  seven  ships ;  and  were 
soon  abreast  of  the  celebrated  castles, 
emphatically  called  the  Castles  of  the 
Dardanelles.  They  have  been  strongly 
fortified  under  the  direction  of  French 
engineers,  and  are  much  more  formid- 
able than  when  Sir  John  Duckworth 
forced  the  passage.  The  village  of 
the  Dardanelles,  situated  under  the 
chateau  of  Asia,  was  full  of  life  on  our 
arrival ;  the  Capitan  Pacha  had  been 
visiting  one  of  the  mosques,  and 
the  forts  and  shipping  were  saluting 
him  on  his  departure.  On  the  northern 
side  of  the  passage,  we  found  the  other 
portion  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  consisting 
of  ten  sail,  one  three-decker,  and  a 
steamer.  We  soon  passed  Sestos  and 
Abydos,  upon  whose  sites,  so  much 
associated  with  interesting  recollections, 
Turkish  fortresses  now  bristle  with 
cannon.  A  Greek  lady  on  board  be- 
came sentimental  at  the  sight,  and  took 
out  of  her  pocket  a  translation  of  the 
Bride  of  Abydos  into  French  prose, 
which  she  read  aloud  for  the  benefit  of 
the  officers.  We  were  delighted  with 
the  scenery,  and  the  peculiar  interest 
of  every  part  of  the  Dardanelles,  until 
the  first  opening  of  the  sea  of  Mar- 
mora, gave  us  fresh  sources  of  admira- 
tion ;  and  we  remained  on  deck  until 
night  closed  upon  us,  with  the  promise 
of  increased  beauty  for  the  morrow. 
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Chapters  III.  and  IV. 


Chap.  III. 


A  shabby  genteel  dinner,  and  other  inci« 
dents  of  a  like  nature. 

Mr.  Brandon^s  letter  to  Lord  Cinq- 
bars  produced y  as  we  have  said,  a  great 
impression  upon  the  family  of  Gann ; 
an  impression  which  was  considerably 
increased  by  their  lodger's  subsequent 
behaviour :  for  although  the  persons 
with  whom  he  now  associated  were  of 
a  very  vulgar,  ridiculous  kind,  they 
were  by  no  means  so  low  or  ridiculous 
that  Mr.  Brandon  should  not  wish  to 
appear  before  them  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous light ;  and,  accordingly,  he  gave 
himself  the  greatest  airs  when  in  their 
company,  and  bragged  incessantly  of 
his  acquaintance  and  fiimiliarity  with 
the  nobility.  Mr.  Brandon  was  a  tuft- 
hunter  of  the  genteel  sort ;  his  pride 
being  quite  as  slavish,  and  his  haughti- 
ness as  mean  and  cringing,  in  fact,  as 
poor  Mrs.  Gann's  stupid  wonder  and 
respect  for  all  the  persons  whose  names 
are  written  with  titles  before  them.  O 
free  and  happy  Britons,  what  a  miser- 
able, truckling,  cringing  race  you  are  1 
The  reader  has  no  doubt  encoun- 
tered a  number  of  such  swaggerers  in 
the  course  of  his  conversation  with  the 
world  —  men  of  a  decent  middle  rank, 
who  affect  to  despise  it,  and  herd  only 
with  persons  of  the  fashion.  This  is 
an  offence  in  a  man  which  none  of  us^ 
can  forgive ;  we  call  him  tuft-huater,^ 
lickspittle,  sneak,  unmanly ;  we  bate, 
and  profess  to  despise  him.  I  fear  it 
is  no  such  thing.  We  envy  Lickspittle^ 
that  is  the  fact;  and  therefore  hate  him. 
Were  he  to  plague  us  with  stones  of 
Jones  and  Brown,  our  familiars,  the 
man  would  be  a  simple  bore,  his 
stories  heard  patiently ;  but  so  soon  as 
he  talks  of  my  lord  or  the  duke,  we  are 
in  arms  against  him.  I  have  seen  a 
whole  merry  party  in  Russell  Square 
grow  suddenly  gloomy  and  dumb, 
becai  .se  a  pert  barrister,  in  a  loud 
shrill  voice,  told  a  story  of  Lord  This 
or  the  Marquess  of  That.  We  all 
hated  that  man ;  and  I  would  lay  a 
wager  that  every  one  of  the  fourteen 
persons  assembled  round  the  boiled 
turkey  and  saddle  of  mutton  (not  to 
mention  side-dishes  from  the  pastry- 
cook's opposite  the  British  Museum) 
— I  would  wager,  1  say,  that  every 
one  was  muttering  inwardly, "  A  plague 


OB  that  fellow !  he  knows  a  lord,  and 
I  never  spoke  to  more  than  three  ia 
the  whole  course  of  my  life."  To  our 
betters  we  can  reconcile  ourselves,  if 
you  please,  respecting  them  very  sin- 
cerely, laughing  at  their  jokes,  making 
allowance  for  their  stupidities,  meekly 
suffering  their  insolence  i  but  we  can  t 
pardon  our  equals  going  beyond  us. 
A  friend  of  mine,  who  lived  amicably 
and  happily  among  his  friends  and  re- 
latives at  Hackney,  was  on  a  sudden 
disowned  by  the  latter,  cut  by  the 
former,  and  doomed  in  innumerable 
prophecies  to  ruin,  because  he  kept  a 
fbotboy, — a  harmless,  little,  blowsy- 
iaced  urchin,  in  light  snuff-coloured 
clothes,  glistering  over  with  sugar-loaf 
buttons.  There  is  another  man,  a  great 
man,  a  literary  man,  whom  the  public 
loves,  and  who  took  a  sudden  leap 
from  obscurity  into  fame  and  wealth. 
This  was  a  crime;  but*he  bore  his  rise 
with  so  much  modesty,  that  even  his 
brethren  of  the  pen  did  not  envy  him. 
One  luckless  day  he  set  up  a  one- 
borse  chaise ;  from  that  minute  he  was 
doomed. 

*<  Have  you  seen  his  new  carriage  V 
says  Snarley. 

"  Yes,"  says  Yow ;  "  he's  so  con- 
sumedly  proud  of  it,  that  he  can't  see 
his  old  friends  while  he  drives." 

The  fact  is  that  our  author,  not  much 
accustomed  to  the  whip,  is  in  a  little 
flurry  when  he  takes  the  reins,  and 
looks  at  his  horse's  head  during  the 
whole  drive. 

"  Ith  it  a  donkey-cart,"  lisps  Simper, 
*'  thith  gwand  new  cawwiage  ?  1  al- 
ways tliaid  that  the  man,  from  hith 
thtile,  wath  fitted  to  be  a  vewy 
dethent  cothtermonger." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cries  old  Candour,  "  a 
sad  pity  indeed  1 — dreadfully  extrava- 
gant, I'm  told — bad  health — expensive 
ftimily— works  going  down  every  day — 
and  now  he  must  set  up  a  carriage, 
forsooth  1" 

Snarley,    Yow,    Simper,    Candour, 

hate  their  brother.    If  he  is  ruined, 

they  will  be  kind  to  him  and  just; 

but  he  is  successful,  and  wo  be  to  him  1 

•  •  «  «  • 

This  trifling  digression  of  half  a  page 
or  so,  although  it  seems  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  story  in  hand,  has,  never- 
theless, the  strongest  relation  to  it ;  and 
you  shall  hear  what. 
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In  one  word,  tlien,  Mr.  Brandon 
bragged  so  much,  and  assumed  such 
airs  of  superiority,  that  after  a  while 
be  perfectly  disgusted  Mrs.  Gann  and 
the  Misses  Macarty,  who  were  gentle- 
folks thereseWee,  and  did  not  at  all 
like  bis  way  of  telling  them  that  he 
was  their  better.  Mr.  Fitch  was  swal* 
lowed  up  in  his  hart,  as  be  called  it, 
and  cared  nothing  for  Brandon's  airs. 
Gann,  being  a  low-spirited  Jellow, 
completely  submitted  to  Mr.  Brandon, 
and  looked  up  to  him  with  deepest 
wonder.  And  poor  little  Caroline  fol- 
lowed her  father's  futb,  and  in  six 
weeks  after  Mr.  Brandon's  arrival  at 
the  lodgings  had  grown  to  believe  him 
the  most  perfect,  finished,  polished, 
agreeable  of  mankind.  Indeed,  the 
poor  girl  had  never  seen  a  gentleman 
before,  and  towards  such  her  gentle 
heart  turned  instinctively.  Brandon 
never  offended  her  by  bard  words; 
insulted  her  by  cruel  scorn,  such  as 
she  met  with  from  her  mother  and  her 
sisters ;  there  was  a  quiet  manner  about 
the  man  quite  different  to  any  that  she 
had  before  seen  amongst  the  acquaint- 
ances of  her  family ;  and  if  he  assumed 
a  tone  of  superiority  in  his  conversation 
%vith  her  ana  the  rest,  Caroline  felt  that 
he  was  their  superior,  and  as  such  ad- 
mired and  respected  him. 

What  happens  when  in  the  innocent 
bosom  of  a  girl  of  sixteen  such  sensa- 
tions arise  ?  What  has  happened  ever 
since  the  world  began  ? 

I  have  said  that  Miss  Caroline  had 
no  friend  in  the  world  but  her  father, 
and  must  here  take  leave  to  recall  tlmt 
assertion ; — a  friend  she  most  certainly 
had,  and  that  was  honest  Becky,  the 
smutty  maid,  whose  name  has  been 
mentioned  before.  Miss  Caroline  had 
learned,  in  the  course  of  a  life  spent 
under  the  tyranny  of  her  mamma,  some 
of  the  notions  of  the  latter,  and  would 
have  been  very  much  offended  to  call 
Becky  her  friend  :  but  friends,  in  fact, 
they  were ;  and  a  great  comfort  it  was 
for  Caroline  to  descend  to  the  calm 
kitchen  from  the  stormy  back-parlour, 
and  tliere  vent  some  of  her  little  woes 
to  the  compassionate  servant  of  all 
work. 

When  Mn.  Grann  went  out  with  her 
daughters,  Becky  would  take  her  work 
and  come  and  keep  Miss  Caroline  com- 
pany; and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
the  greatest  enjoyment  the  pair  used  to 
have  was  in  these  afternoons,  when 
they  read  together  out  of  the  precious 


greasy  marble-covered  volumes  that 
Mrs.  Gann  was  in  the  habit  of  fetching 
from  the  library.  Many  and  many  a 
tale  had  the  pair  so  gone  through.  I 
can  see  them  over  Manfrone ;  or^  the 
One-handed  Monk — the  room  dark, 
the  street  silent,  the  hour  ten — the  tall, 
red,  lurid  candlewick  waggling  down, 
the  flame  flickering  pale  upon  M  iss  Ca- 
roline's pale  fiice  as  she  read  out,  and 
lighting  up  honest  Becky's  goggling 
eyes,  who  sat  silent,  her  work  in  her 
lap :  she  had  not  done  a  stitch  of  it  for 
an  hour.  As  the  trap-door  slowly  opens, 
and  the  scowling  Alonzo,  bending  over 
the  sleeping  Imoinda,  draws  his  pistol, 
cocks  it,  looks  well  if  the  priming  be 
right,  places  it  then  to  the  sleeper's  ear, 
and — thunder'under-uwkr — down  fall 
the  snuffers  1  Becky  has  had  them  in 
hand  for  ten  minutes,  afraid  to  use  them. 
Up  starts  Caroline,  and  flings  the  book 
back  into  her  mamma's  basket.  It  is 
that  lady  retumed  with  her  daughters 
from  a  tea-party,  where  two  young 
gents  from  London  have  been  mighty 
genteel  indeed. 

For  the  sentimental,  too,  as  well  as 
for  the  terrible,  Miss  Caroline  and  the 
cook  had  a  strong  predilection,  and 
had  wept  their  poor  eyes  out  over 
Thaddeus  of  Wanaw  and  the  Scoiiish 
Chiefs,  Fortified  by  the  examples 
drawn  from  those  instructive  volumes, 
Becky  was  firmly  convinced  that  her 
young  mistress  would  meet  with  a  great 
lord  some  day  or  other,  or  be  carried  off, 
like  Cinderella,  by  a  brilliant  prince,  to 
the  mortification  of  her  elder  sisters, 
whom  Becky  hated.  And  when,  there- 
fore, the  new  lodger  came,  lonely, 
mysterious,  melancholy,  elegant,  with 
the  romantic  name  of  George  Brandon 
—when  he  wrote  a  letter  directed  to  a 
lord,  and  Miss  Caroline  and  Becky 
together  examined  the  superscription, 
such  a  look  passed  between  them  as 
the  pencil  of  Leslie  or  Maclise  could 
alone  describe  for  us.  Becky's  orbs 
were  I'ghted  up  with  a  preternatural 
look  of  wondering  wisdom  ;  whereas, 
after  an  instant,  Caroline  dropped  hers, 
and  blushed,  and  said,  "  Nonsense, 
Becky." 

**  ts  it  nonsense  ?"  said  Becky,  grin- 
ning and  snapping;  her  fingers  with  a 
triumphant  air ;  '^  the  cards  comes  true ; 
I  knew  they  would.  Didn't  you  have 
king  and  queen  of  hearts  three  deals 
running  1  What  did  you  dream  about 
last  Tuesday,  tell  me  that?" 

But  Miss  Caroline  never  did  tell,  for 
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YieT  sisters  came  bouncing  down  the 
stairs,  and  examined  the  lodger's  letter. 
Caroline,  however,  went  away  musing 
much  upon  these  points ;  and  she 
began  to  think  Mr.  Brandon  more 
wonderful  and  beautiful  every  day. 

In  the  meantime,  while  Miss  Caro- 
line was  innocently  indulging  in  her 
inclination  for  the  brilliant  occupier  of 
the  first  floor,  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
tenant  of  the  second  was  inflamed  by  a 
roost  romantic  passion  for  her. 

For,  after  partaking  for  about  a  fort- 
night of  the  ramily  dinner,  and  passing 
some  evenings  with  Mrs.  Gann  and 
the  young  ladies,  Mr.  Fitch,  though  by 
no  means  quick  of  comprehension, 
began  to  perceive  that  tne  nightly 
charges  that  were  brought  against  poor 
Caroline  could  not  be  founded  upon 
truth.  "  Let's  see,"  mused  he  to  him- 
self; "  Tuesday,  the  old  lady  said  her 
daughter  was  bringing  her  grey  hairs 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave,  because  the 
cook  had  not  boiled  the  potatoes. 
Wednesday,  she  said  Caroline  was  an 
assassin,  because  she  could  not  find 
her  own  thimble.  Thursday,  she  vows 
Caroline  has  no  religion,  because  that 
old  pair  of  silk  stockings  were  not 
darned.  And  this  can't  be,"  reasoned 
Fitch,  deeply.  "  A  gal  haint  a  mur- 
deress because  her  ma  can't  find  her 
thimble.  A  woman  that  goes  to  slap 
her  grown-up  daughter  on  the  back, 
and  before  company  too,  for  such  a 
paltry  thing  as  a  hold  pair  of  stockings, 
can't  be  surely  a-speaking  the  truth." 
And  thus  gradually  his  first  impression 
against  Caroline  wore  away.  As  this 
disappeared,  pity  took  possession  of  his 
soul — and  we  know  what  pity  is  akin 
to ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  corre- 
sponding hatred  for  the  oppressors  of 
a  creature  so  amiable. 

To  sum  up,  in  six  short  weeks  after 
the  appearance  of  the  two  gentlemen, 
we  find  our  chief  dramatis  persona  as 
follows ; — 

Carolinf.,  qq  innocent  young  woman 
in  love  with  Brandon. 

FiTcn,  a  celebrated  painter,  almost  in 
love  with  Caroune. 

Brandon,  a  young  gentleman  in  love 
with  himself. 

At  first  he  was  prelty  constant  in 
his  attendance  upon  the  Misses  Mac- 
arty  when  they  went  out  to  walk,  nor 
were  they  displeased  at  his  attentions ; 
but  he  found  that  there  were  a  great 
number  of  Margate  beaux — ugly,  vulgar 


fellows  as  ever  were — who  always  fol- 
lowed in  the  young  ladies*  train,  and 
made  themselves  infinitely  more  agree- 
able than  he  was.  These  men  Mr. 
Brandon  treated  with  a  great  deal  of 
scorn ;  and,  in  return,  they  hated  him 
cordially.  So  did  the  ladies  speedily : 
his  haughty  manners,  though  quite  as 
impertinent  and  free,  were  not  half  so 
pleasant  to  them  as  Jones's  jokes  or 
Smith's  charming  romps ;  and  the  girls 
gave  Brandon  very  shortly  to  under- 
stand that  they  were  much  happier 
without  him.  "  Ladies,  your  humble," 
he  heard  Bob  Smith  say,  as  that  little 
linendraper  came  skipping  to  the  door 
from  which  they  were  issuing,  "  the 
sun's  hup  and  trade  is  down ;  if 
you're  for  a  walk,  I'm  your  man." 
And  Miss  Linda  and  Miss  Bella  each 
took  an  arm  of  Mr.  Smith  and  sailed 
down  the  street  **  I'm  glad  you  aint 
got  that  proud  gent  with  the  glass  hi," 
said  Mr.  Smith ;  "  he's  the  most  hill- 
bred,  supercilious  beast  I  ever  see." 

«  So  he  is,"  says  Bella. 

"  Hush  I"  says  Linda. 

The  ''  proud  gent  with  the  glass  hi " 
was  at  this  moment  lolling  out  of  the 
first-floor  window,  smoking  his  accus- 
tomed cigar;  and  his  eye-glass  was 
fixed  upon  the  ladies,  to  whom  he 
made  a  very  low  bow.  It  may  be 
imagined  how  fond  he  was  of  them 
afterwards,  and  what  looks  he  cast  at 
Mr.  Bob  Smith  the  next  time  he  met 
him.  Mr.  Bob's  heart  beat  for  a  day 
afterwards ;  and  he  found  he  had  busi- 
ness in  town. 

But  the  love  of  society  is  stronger 
than  even  pride;  and  as  we  saw  the 
other  day,  in  York  gaol,  how  the  illus- 
trious Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor  preferred 
to  be  locked  up  with  a  couple  of  felons 
rather  than  to  remain  solitary,  in  like 
manner  the  great  Mr.  Brandon  was 
sometimes  fain  to  descend  from  his 
high  station,  and  consort  with  the 
vulgar  family  with  whom  \f%  lodged. 
But,  as  we  have  said,  he  always  did 
this  with  a  wonderfully  condescending 
air,  giving  his  associates  to  understand 
how  great  was  the  honour  he  did  them. 

One  day,  then,  he  was  absolutely  so 
kind  as  to  accept  of  an  invitation  m>m 
the  ground-floor,  which  was  delivered 
in  the  passage  by  Mr.  James  Gann, 
who  said,  "  It  was  hartl  to  see  a  gent 
eating  mutton-chops  from  week's  end 
to  week's  end ;  and  if  Mr.  Brandon 
had  a  mind  to  meet  a  devilish  good 
fellow  as  ever  was,  my  friend  Swigby, 
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a  man  who  rides  his  hone,  and  has 
his  fire  hundred  a-year  to  spend,  and 
10  eat  a  prime  cat  out  of  as  good  a  leg 
of  pork  (though  he  said  it)  as  erer  a 
knife  was  stuck  into,  they  should  dine 
that  day  at  three  o'clock  sharp,  and 
Mrs.  G.  and  the  gals  would  he  glad  of 
the  honour  of  his  company .'' 

The  person  so  invited  was  rather 
amused  at  the  terms  in  which  Mr.Gann 
conveyed  bis  hospitahle  message ;  and 
at  three  o'clock  made  his  appearance 
in  the  back-parlour,  whence  he  had 
the  honour  of  conducting  Mrs.  Gann 
(dressed  in  a  sweet  yellow  mou$uline 
de  laine,  with  a  large  red  turban,  a 
ferronure,  and  u  smelling-bottle,  at- 
tached by  a  rinjc  to  a  very  damp,  fsit 
hand)  to  the  '^  office,"  where  the  repast 
was  set  out.  The  Misses  Macarty 
were  in  costumes  equally  tasty ;  one 
on  the  guest's  right  hand ;  one  near 
the  boarder,  Mr.  Fitch,  who,  in  a  large 
beard,  an  amethyst  velvet  waistcoat, 
his  hair  fresh  wetted,  and  parted  accu- 
rately down  the  middle  to  fall  in  curls 
over  his  collar,  would  have  been  irre- 
sistible, if  the  collar  had  been  a  liule, 
little  whiter  than  it  was. 

Mr.  Brandon,  too,  was  dressed  in 
his  very  best  suit;  for  though  he  af- 
fected to  despise  bis  liosts  very  much, 
be  wished  to  make  the  most  favourable 
impression  upon  them,  and  took  care 
to  tell  Mrs.  Gann  tliat  he  and  Lord 
So-and-so  were  the  only  two  men  in 
the  world  who  were  in  possession  of 
that  particular  waistcoat  which  she  ad- 
mired: forMrs.  Gann  was  very  gracious, 
and  bad  admired  the  waistcoat,  being 
desirous  to  impress  with  awe  Mr.Gaon's 

Miss  Caroline^ 


friend  and  admirer,  Mr.  Swigby,  wh 
man  of  fortune  as  he  was,  was  a  con- 
stant frequenter  of  the  club  at  the  Bag 
of  Nails. 

About  this  club  and  its  supporters 
Mr.  Gann's  guest,  Mr.  Swigby,  and 
Gann  himself,  talked  very  gaily  before 
dinner;  all  the  jokes  about  all  the  club 
being  roared  over  by  the  pair. 

Mr.  Brandon,  who  felt  he  was  the 
great  roan  of  the  party,  indulged  him- 
self in  his  great  propensities  without 
restraint,  and  told  Mrs.  Gann  stories 
about  half  the  nobility.  Mrs.  Gann 
conversed  knowingly  about  tlie  opera ; 
and  declared  that  she  thought  Taglioni 
the  sweetest  singer  in  the  world. 

"  Mr. — a — Swigby,  have  you  ever 
seen  Lablache  dance  V*  asked  Mr. 
Brandon  of  that  gentleman,  to  whom 
he  had  been  formally  introduced. 

<*At  Vauxhall  is  he?"  said  Mr. 
Swigby,  who  was  just  from  town. 

<*  Yes,  on  the  tight-rope ;  a  charming 
performer.*' 

On  which  Mr.  Gann  told  how  he 
had  been  to  Vauxhall  when  the  princes, 
were  in  London ;  and  his  lady  talked 
of  these  knowingly.  And  then  they 
fell  to  conversing  about  fire-works  and 
rack-punch ;  Mr.  Brandon  assuring  the 
young  ladies  that  Vauxhall  was  the  very 
pink  of  the  fashion,  and  longing  to  have 
tlie  honour  of  dancing  a  quadrille  with 
tliem  there.  Indeed,  Brandon  was  so 
very  sarcastic,  that  not  a  single  soul  at 
table  understood  him. 

The  table,  from  Mr.  Brandon's  plan 
of  it,  which  was  afterwards  sent  to  my 
Lord  CinqbarSy  was  arranged  as  fol- 
lows :— 


1. 


a 

i 

I 

u 

1^ 


A  roast  leg  of 
pork,  with  sage  and 
onions. 


Mr.  Swigby. 


1  and  2  are  pots  of  porter ;  3,  a  c^uart 
of  ale,  Mrs.  Gann's  favourite  dnnk ; 
4,  a  bottle  of  ftne  old  golden  sherry^ 


Mr,  Fitch. 

JMiss  L.  Macarty, 

Potatoes. 

J. 

? 

; 

'hree  sbreds  < 
elery  in  a  glass 

)f 

Boiled  haddock, 
removed  by  hashed 
mutton. 

I 

" 

4. 

a 

9 

Jiss  J.  Macarty 

jr,                     Mr.  Brandon. 

the  real  produce  of  the  Uva  grape, 
purchased  at  the  Bag-of-NaiU  Hotel 
for  U.  9d,  by  Mr.4itili|i«^>V300gl(:: 
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Mr.  Oann.  "  Taste  that  sherry,  sir. 
Your  *eahh,  and  my  services  to  you,  sir. 
That  wine,  sir,  is  given  me  as  a  parti- 
cular favour  by  my  —  ahem  ! — my 
wine-merchant,  who  only  will  part  with 
a  small  quantity  of  it,  and  imports  it 
direct,  sir,  from — ahem ! — from " 

Mr.  Brandon.  "  From  Xeres,  of 
course.  It  is,  I  really  think,  the  finest 
wine  I  ever  tasted  in  my  life — at  a 
commoner's  table,  that  is." 

Mrs.  Gann.  "  Oh,  in  course,  a  com- 
moner's table !  —  we  have  no  titles,  sir 
(Mr.  Gann,  I  will  trouble  you  for  some 
more  crackling),  though  my  poor  dear 
girls  are  related,  by  their  blessed  fa- 
tlier's  side,  to  some  of  the  first  nobility 
in  the  land,  I  assure  yon." 

Mr.  Gann,  "  Gammon,  Jooly,  my 
dear.  Them  Irish  nobility  you  know, 
what  are  they  ?  And,  besides,  it's  my 
belief  that  the  gals  are  no  more  related 
to  them  than  I  am.'^ 

Miss  Bella  (Jo  Mr.  Brandon,  conji' 
dentin Uy).  "  You  must  find  that  poor 
par  is  sadly  vulgar,  Mr.  Brandon.' 

Mrs.  uann.  "  Mr.  Brandon  has 
never  been  accustomed  to  sach  lan- 
guage, I  am  sure ;  and  I  entreat  you 
will  excuse  Mr.  Gann's  rudeness,  sir." 

Miss  Linda.  "  Indeed,  I  assure  you, 
Mc  Brandon,  that  we've  high  con- 
nexions as  well  as  low ;  as  high  as 
some  people's  connexions,  perhaps, 
thougli  we  are  not  always  talking 
of  the  nobility.''  This  was  a  double 
shot;  the  first  barrel  of  Miss  Linda's 
sentence  hit  her  stepfather,  the  second 
part  was  levelled  directly  at  Mr.  Bran- 
don. "  Don't  yoa  think  I'm  rrght, 
Mr.  Fitch  ?" 

Mr.  Brandon,  "  You  are  quite  right, 
Miss  Linda,  in  this  as  in  every  other 
instance;  but  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Fitch 
has  not  paid  a  proper  attention  to  your 
excellent  remark:  for,  ifl  don't  mistake 
tiie  meaning  of  that  beautiful  design 
which  he  has  made  with  his  fork  upon 
the  table-cloth,  his  soul  is  at  this  mo- 
ment wrapped  up  in  his  art." 

This  was  exactly  what  Mr.  Fitch 
wished  that  all  the  world  should  sup- 
pose. He  flung  back  his  hair,  and 
stared  wildly  for  a  moment,  and  said, 
**  Pardon  me,  madam ;  it  is  true  my 
thoughts  were  at  that  moment  far  away 
in  the  regions  of  my  hart."  He  was 
really  thinking  that  his  attitude  was  a 
very  elegant  one,  and  that  a  large 
garnet  ring  which  he  wore  on  his  fore- 
finger must  be  mistaken  by  all  tlie 
company  for  a  ruby. 


"  Art  is  very  well,"  said  Mr.  Bran- 
don ;  "  but  with  such  pretty  natural 
objects  before  you,  I  wonder  yoa  were 
not  coment  to  think  of  them." 

•(  Do  you  mean  the  mashed  potatoes, 
sir  ?"  said  Andrea  Fitch,  wondering. 

"  I  mean  Miss  Rosalind  Macarty," 
answered  Brandon,  gallantly,  and 
laughing  heartily  at  the  painter's  sim- 
plicity. But  this  compliment  could 
not  soften  Miss  Linda,  who  had  an 
uneasy  conviction  that  Mr.  Brandon 
was  laughing  at  her,  and  disliked  him 
accordingly. 

At  this  juncture,  Miss  Caroline  en- 
tered and  took  the  place  marked  as 
hers,  to  the  \e(t  hand  of  Mr.  Gann, 
vacant.  An  old  ricketty  wooden  stool 
was  placed  for  her,  instead  of  that 
elegant  and  commodious  Windsor 
chair,  which  supported  every  other 
person  at  table ;  and  by  the  side  of  the 
plate  stood  a  curious  old  battered  tin 
mug,  on  wliich  the  antiquarian  might 
possibly  discover  the  inscription  of  the 
word  **  Caroline,"  This,  in  truth,  was 
poor  Caroline's  mug  and  stool,  having 
been  appropriated  to  her  from  child- 
hood upwards;  and  here  it  was  her 
custom  meekly  to  sit,  and  eat  her  daily 
meal. 

It  was  well  that  the  girl  was  placed 
near  her  father,  else  I  do  believe  she 
would  have  been  starved;  but  Ganfi 
was  much  too  good-natured  to  allow 
that  any  difierence  should  be  made 
between  her  and  her  sisters.  There 
are  some  meannesses  which  are  too 
mean  even  for  man  —  woman,  lovely 
vroman  akme,  can  venture  to  commit 
them.  Well,  on  the  present  occasion, 
and  when  the  dinner  was  half  over, 
poor  Caroline  stole  gently  into  the 
room  and  took  her  ordinary  place. 
Caroline's  pale  face  was  very  red; 
for  the  fact  must  be  told  that  she  had 
been  in  the  kitchen  helping  Becky,  the 
universal  maid ;  and  having  heard  how 
the  great  Mr.  Brandon  was  to  dine 
with  them  upon  that  day,  the  simple 
girl  hkd  been  shewing  her  respect  for 
him,  by  compiling,  in  her  very  best 
manner,  a  certain  dish,  for  the  cooking 
of  which  her  papa  had  often  praised 
her.  She  took  her  place,  blushing 
violently  when  she  saw  him;  and  if 
Mr.  Gann  had  not  been  making  a 
violent  clattering  with  his  knife  and 
fork,  it  is  possible  that  you  might  have 
heard  Miss  Caroline's  heart  thump, 
which  it  did  violently.  Her  dre^s  was 
somehow  a  little  smarter  than  u^ual ; 
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and  Becky  the  maid,  who  brought  ia 
that  remove  of  hashed  mutton,  which 
has  been  set  down  in  the  bill  of  fare« 
looked  at  her  young  lady  with  a  good 
deal  of  complacency,  as,  loaded  with 
plates,  she  quitted  the  room.  Indeed 
the  poor  girl  deserved  to  be  looked 
at;  there  was  an  air  of  gentleness  and 
innocence  about  her  that  was  apt  to 
plea-«e  some  persons,  much  more  than 
the  bold  beauties  of  her  sisters.  The 
two  young  men  did  not  fail  to  remark 
this ;  one  of  them,  the  little  painter,  had 
long  since  observed  it. 

**  You  are  very  late,  miss,*'  cried 
Mrs.  Gann,  who  affected  not  to  know 
what  had  caused  her  daughter's  delay. 
"  You're  always  late  !**  and  the  elder 
girls  stared  and  grinned  at  each  other 
knowingly,  as  they  always  did  when 
mamma  made  such  attacks  upon  Caro- 
line, who  only  kept  her  eyes  down 
upon  the  tablecloth,  and  began  to  eat 
her  dinner  without  saying  a  word. 

**  Come,  my  dear,"  cried  honest 
Gann,  "  if  slie  is  late,  you  kno^  why. 
A  girl  can't  be  here  and  there  too,  as  I 
say ;  can  they,  Swigby  ?" 

"  Impossible !"  said  Swigby. 

'*  Gents,'*  continued  Mr.  Gann, 
"  pur  Carry,  you  must  know,  has  been 
down  stairs,  making  the  pudding  for 
her  old  pappy;  and  a  good  pudding 
she  makes,  I  can  tell  you." 

Miss  Caroline  blushed  more  vehe- 
mently than  ever;  the  artist  stared  her 
foil  in  the  face;  Mrs.  Gann  said, 
"  nonsense"  and  '<  stuff,"  very  ma- 
jestically; only  Mr.  Brandon  inter- 
posed in  Caroline's  favour. 

'*  I  would  sooner  that  my  wife  should 
know  how  to  nakt  a  pudding,^  said 
he,  "  than  how  to  play  the  best  pteee 
of  mnsic  in  the  world  r 

"  Law,  Mr.  Brandon  I  I,  for  my 
part,  wouldn't  demean  myself  by  any 
such  kitchen-work  f  cries  Miss  Linda. 

"  Make  puddns,  indeed;  it's  ojoyrsl'' 
cries  Bella. 

"  For  you,  my  loves,  of  coarser 
interposed  llieir  mamma. 

"  Young  women  of  your  fimily  and 
circumstances  is  not  expecttd  to  per- 
form any  such  work.  It's  different 
with  Miss  Caroline ;  who,  if  she  does 
make  herself  useful  now  and  then, 
don't  make  herself  near  so  useful  as 
she  should,  considering  that  she's  not 
a  shilling,  and  is  living  on  our  charity, 
like  some  other  folks  1" 

Thus  did  this  amiable  woman  neglect 
no  opportunity  to   give  her  opinions 


about  her  husband  and  daughter.  The 
former,  however,  cared  not  a  straw; 
and  the  latter,  in  this  instance,  was 
perfectly  happy.  Had  not  kind  Mr. 
Brandon  approved  of  her  work ;  and 
could  she  ask  for  more  ? 

'<  Mamma  may  say  what  she  pleases 
to-day,"  thought  Caroline,  "  I  am  too 
happy  to  be  made  angry  by  her." 

Poor  little  mistaken  Caroline,  to 
think  you  were  safe  against  three  wo- 
men I  The  dinner  had  not  advanced 
much  further,  when  Miss  Isabella, 
who  had  been  examining  her  younger 
sister  curiously  for  some  short  time, 
telegraphed  Miss  Linda  across  the 
table;  and  nodded,  and  winked,  and 
pointed  to  her  own  neck ;  a  very  white 
one,  as  I  have  before  had  the  honour 
to  remark,  and  quite  without  any  cover- 
ing, except  a  smart  necklace  of  twenty- 
four  rows  of  the  lightest  blue  glass 
beads,  finishing  in  a  neat  tassel.  Linda 
had  a  similar  ornament  of  a  vermilion 
colour;  whereas  Caroline,  on  this  oc- 
casion, wore  a  handsome  new  collar 
up  to  the  throat,  and  a  brooch,  which 
looked  all  the  smarter  for  (he  shabby 
frock  over  which  they  were  p'  iced. 
As  soon  as  she  saw  her  sisters'  signals, 
the  poor  little  thing,  who  had  only 
just  done  fluttering  and  blushing,  felt 
to  this  same  work  over  again.  Down 
went  her  eyes  once  more,  and  her  face 
and  neck  lighted  up  to  the  colour  of 
Miss  Linda's  sham  cornelian. 

'^  What's  the  gals  giggling  and  ogling 
about?"  said  Mr.  Gann,  innocently. 

"What  is  it,  my  darling  loves?" 
said  stately  Mrs.  Gann. 

"  Why,  don't  you  see,  ma?"  said 
Linda«  <<  Look  at  Miss  Carry  I  I'm 
blessed  if  the  has  not  eot  on  Beckys 
collar  and  brooch  that  Sims,  the  pilot, 
gave  her  I" 

The  young  ladies  fell  back  in  up- 
roarious fits  of  laughter,  and  laughed 
all  the  time  that  their  mamma  was 
thundering  out  a  speech,  in  which  she 
declared  that  her  daughter's  conduct 
was  unworthy  a  gentlewoman,  and  bid 
her  leave  the  room  and  take  off  those 
disgraceful  ornaments. 

There  was  no  need  to  tell  her ;  the 
poor  little  thing  gave  one  piteous  look 
at  her  father,  who  was  whisding,  and 
seemed  indeed  to  think  tl»e  matter  a 
good  joke ;  and  after  she  had  managed 
to  open  the  door  and  totter  into  the 
passage,  you  might  have  heard  her 
weeping  there,  weeping    tears    nM)re 
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shed  in  the  course  of  her  life.  Down 
she  went  to  tlie  kitchen,  and  when  she 
reached  that  humble  place  of  refuge, 
first  pulled  at  her  neck,  and  made  as 
if  she  would  take  off  Becky's  collar 
and  brooch,  and  then  flung  herself  into 
the  arms  of  that  honest  scullion,  where 
she  cried  and  cried  till  she  brought  on 
the  first  fit  of  hysterics  tliat  ever  she 
had  had. 

This  crying  could  not  at  first  be 
heard  in  the  parlour,  where  the  young 
ladies,  Mrs.  Ganu,  Mr.  Gann,  and  his 
friend  from  the  Bag  of  Nails  were 
roaring  at  the  excellence  of  the  joke. 
Mr.  Brandon,  sipping  sherry,  sat  by 
looking  very  sarcastically  and  slyly 
from  one  party  to  the  other;  Mr.  Fitch 
was  staring  about  him  too,  but  with  a 
very  different  expression,  anger  and 
wonder  inflaming  his  bearded  counte- 
nance. At  last,  as  the  laughing  died 
away  and  a  faint  voice  of  weeping 
came  from  the  kitchen  below,  Anarew 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  but  bounced 
up  from  his  chair,  and  rushed  out  of 
the  room  exclaiming, — 

"  By  Jove,  it's  too  bad  !'* 

**  What  does  the  man  mean  Y^  said 
Mrs.  Gann. 

He  meant  that  he  was  from  tlwt 
moment  over  head  and  ears  in  love 
with  Caroline ;  and  that  he  longed  to 
beat,  buffet,  pummel,  thump,  tear  to 
pieces,  those  callous  ruffians  who  so 
piteously  laughed  at  her. 

*'  What's  that  chop  wi*  the  beard  in 
such  tantrums  about  r'  said  the  gentle- 
man  from  the  Bag  of  Nails. 

Mr.  Gann  answered  this  query  by 
some  joke  intimating  tliat,  "  Praps 
Mr.  Fitch's  dinner  did  not  agree  with 
him,"  at  which  these  worthies  roared 
again. 

The  young  ladies  said, "  Well,  now, 
upon  ray  word  !*' 

'<  Mighty  genteel  behaviour,  truly  !" 
cried  mamma ;  '*  but  what  can  you 
expect  from  the  poor  thing  ?*' 

Brandon  only  sipped  more  sherry, 
but  lie  looked  at  Fitch  as  the  latter 
flung  out  of  the  room,  and  his  counte- 
nance was  lighted  up  by  a  more  un- 
equivocal smile. 

#  ♦  *  ♦ 

These  two  little  adventures  were 
followed  by  a  silence  of  some  few 
minutes,  during  which  the  meats  re- 
mained on  the  table,  and  no  signs 
were  shewn  of  that  pudding  upon 
which  poor  Caroline  had  exhausted 
her  skilK    The  absence  of  this  delicious 


part  of  the  repast  was  first  remarked 
by  Mr.  Gann;  and  his  lady,  af\er 
jangling  at  the  bell  for  some  time  in 
vain,  at  last  begged  one  of  her  daugli- 
ters  to  go  and  hasten  matters. 

"  Becky  !"  shrieked  Miss  Linda 
from  the  hall,  but  Becky  replied  not. 
"  Becky,  are  we  to  be  kept  waiting 
all  day  ?"  continued  the  lady  in  the 
same  shrill  voice.  *'  Mamma  wants 
the  pudding  1" 

"  Tell  uee  to  fetch  it  herself  !" 
roared  Becky,  at  which  remark  Gann 
and  his  facetious  friend  once  more  went 
off  into  fits  of  lauehter. 

"  This  is  too  bad  V*  said  Mrs.  G. 
starting  up ;  **  she  shall  leave  the  house 
this  instant  V*  and  so  no  doubt  Becky 
would,  but  that  the  lady  owed  her  five 
quarters'  wages;  which  she,  at  that 
period,  did  not  feel  inclined  to  pay. 

Well,  the  dinner  at  last  was  at  an 
end;  the  ladies  went  away  to  tea, 
leaving  (he  gentlemen  to  their  wine; 
Brandon,  very  condescendingly,  par- 
taking of  a  bottle  of  port,  and.  listening 
with  admiration  to  tne  toasts  and  sen- 
timents with  which  it  is  still  the  custom 
among  persons  of  Mr.  Gann's  rank  of 
life  to  preface  each  glass  of  wine.  As 
thus:— 

Glau  1.  **  Gents,"  says  Mr.  Gann, 
rising,  <<  this  glass  I  need  say  nothink 
about.  Here's  the  king,  and  long  life 
to  him  and  the  &milv  1 

Mr.  Swigby,  with  his  glass,  goes 
knock,  knock,  knock  on  the  table ;  and 
sayinff  gravely,  **  The  king  !*'  drinks  off 
his  glass,  and  smacks  his  lips  after- 
wards. 

Mr.  Brandon,  who  had  drank  half 
his,  stops  in  the  midst  and  says,  "  Oh, 
Mheking!'" 

Mr.  Swijj^bj/,  '<  Agood  glass  of  wine 
that,  Gann,  my  boy !" 

Mr.  Brandon.  "  Capital,  really; 
though,  upon  my  faith,  I'm  no  judge 
of  port." 

Mr.  Gann.  (Smacks.)  "  A  fine 
fruity  wine  as  ever  I  tasted.  I  suppose 
you,  Mr.  B.,  are  accustomed  only  to 
claret.  IVe  'ad  it,  too,  in  my  time, 
sir,  as  Swigby  there  very  well  knows. 
I  travelled,  sir,  sure  le  Contiuong,  I 
assure  you,  and  drank  my  glass  of 
claret  with  the  best  man  in  France,  or 
England  either.  I  wasn't  always  what 
I  am,  sir." 

Mr.  Brandon,  "  You  dou*t  look  as 
if  you  were." 

Mr.  Gatm.  "  No,  sir.  Before  tliat 
gas  cam^,y^SyV:aftJ^^,l^r,    f 
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one  of  die  fust  'ouses  in  the  hoil  trade. 
Gano,  Blubbery,  and  Gann,  sir  — 
Thames  Street,  City.  I'd  my  box  at 
Putney,  as  good  a  sig  and  horse  as  my 
friend  there  drives. 

Mr.  Swigby,  ^  Ay,  and  a  better  too, 
Gann,  I  make  no  doubt." 

Mr,  Gann.  **  Well,  say  a  better.  I 
had  a  better,  if  money  could  fetch  it, 
sir;  and  I  didn't  spare  that,  I  war- 
rant you.  No,  no,  James  Gann  didn't 
grudge  his  purse,  sir;  and  had  his 
friends  around  him,  as  he*s  'appy  to 
'ave  now,  sir.  Mr.  Brandon,  your 
'ealth,  sir,  and  may  we  hof^en  meet 
under  this  ma'oganv.  Swigby,  my 
boy,  God  bless  you  I 

Mr.  Brandon.  "  Your  very  good 
health.** 

Mr.  Swigtty.  "  Thank  you,  Gann. 
Here's  to  you,  and  long  life  and  pro- 
sperity and  happiness  to  you  and  yours. 
Bless  you,  Jim,  my  boy ;  Heaven  bless 
you !  I  say  this,  Mr.  ^don — Bran- 
don—  what's  your  name  —  there  aint 
a  better  fellow  in  all  Margate  tlian 
James  Gann, — no,  nor  in  all  EnglaiKl. 
Here's  Mrs.  Gann,  gents,  and  the 
family.    Mrs.  Gann  I"  (drinks.) 

Mr.  Brandon.  *^  Mrs.  Gann.  Hip, 
hip,  hurra !"  {drinks,) 

Mr.  Gann.  **  Mrs.  Gann,  and  thank 
you,  gents.  A  fine  woman,  Mr.  B. ; 
aint  she,  now?  Ah,  if  you'd  seener 
when  I  married  her  I  Gad,  she  was 
fine  then — an  out  and  outer,  sir  1  Such 
a  figure!" 

ifr.  Swigby.  ^  You'd  choose  none 
but  a  good  'un,  I  war'nt.  Ha,  ha, 
bar 

Mr.  Gann.  **  Did  I  ever  tell  you 
of  my  duel  along  with  the  regimental 
doctor?  No  I  Then  I  will.  I  was  a 
young  chap,  you  see,  in  those  days; 
and  when  I  saw  her  at  Brussels  — 
{Bmsellj  tliey  call  it)  —  I  was  right 
slick  up  over  head  and  ears  in  love 
with  her  at  once.  But  what  was  to  be 
done  ?  There  was  another  gent  in  the 
case  —  a  regimental  doctor,  sir  —  a 
reglar  dragon.    '  Faint  heart,*  says  I, 

*  never  won  a  fitir  lady,'  and  so  I  made 
so  bold.  She  took  me,  sent  the  doctor 
to  the  right  about.  1  met  him  one 
morning  in  the  Park  at  Brussels,  and 
stood  to  him,  sir,  like  a  man.  When 
the  affiur  vras  over,  my  second,  a  lef- 
tenant  of  dragoons,  told  me,  *  Gann,' 
says  he,  *  I've  seen  many  a  man  under 
fire — J'ro  a  Waterloo  man,'  says  he, — 

*  and  have  rode  by  Wellington  many 
a  long  day ;  but  I  never,  for  coolnessy 
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see  such  a  man  m  you.*  Gents,  here's 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  British 
harmv !"  {the  gents  drink,) 

Mr.  Bramhn.  "  Did  you  kill  the 
doctor,  sir?" 

Mr.  Gann.  "  Why  no,  sir ;  I  shot 
in  the  hair." 

Mr,  Brandon.  **  Shot  him  in  the 
hair  1  Egad,  that  was  a  severe  shot, 
and  a  very  lucky  escape  the  doctor 
had  of  it?  WliereabouU  in  the  hair? 
a  whisker,  sir;  or,  perhaps,  a  pig- 
Uil?" 

Mr.  Swigby.  **  Haw,  haw,  haw  I 
shot'n  in  the  /totr—capital,  capital  V* 

Mr.  Gann,  who  has  grown  itery  red. 
**  No,  sir,  there  may  be  some  mistake 
in  my  pronounciation,  which  I  didn't 
expect  to  have  laughed  at  my  hown 
table." 

Mr,  Brandon.  "  My  dear  sir  I  I  pro- 
test and  vow " 

Mr,  Gann.  "  Never  mind  it,  sir. 
I  gave  you  my  best,  and  did  my  best 
to  make  you  welcome.  If  you  like 
better  to  make  fun  of  me,  do,  sir. 
That  may  be  the  genteel  way,  but 
hang  me  if  it's  hour  way ;  is  it.  Jack  ? 
Our  way ;  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir." 

Mr.  Swisby.  ^  Jim,  Jim  1  for  Hea- 
ven's sake!  —  peace  and  liarmony  of 
the  evening — conviviality'— social  en- 
joyment —  didn't  mean  it  — did  you 
mean  any  think,  Mr.  Whatd-ye-call- 
'em?" 

Mr.  Brandon.  "  Nothing,  upon  my 
honour  as  a  gentleman  1" 

Mr.  Gann. "  Well,  then,  there's  my 
hand  Y*  and  good-natured  Gann  tried 
to  forget  the  insult,  and  to  talk  as  if 
nothing  had  occurred :  but  he  had  been 
wounded  in  the  most  sensitive  point 
in  which  a  man  can  be  touched  bv  his 
superior,  and  never  forgot  Brendon's 
joke.  That  night  at  the  club,  when 
dreadfully  tipsy,  he  made  several 
speeches  on  the  subject,  and  burst  into 
tears  many  times,  llie  pleasure  of  the 
evening  was  quite  spoiled ;  and,  as  the 
conversation  became  rapid  and  dull, 
we  shall  refrain  from  reporting  it. 
Mr.  Brandon  speedily  took  leave,  but 
had  not  the  courage  to  face  the  ladies 
at  tea ;  to  whom,  it  appears  the  recon- 
ciled Becky  had  brought  that  refreshing 
beverage. 

Chap.  IV. 

In  which  Mr.  Fitch  proolaims  bis  love, 

and  Mr.  Brandon  prepares  for  war. 

From  the  splendid  halls  in  which 
Mrs.  Gann  was  dispensing  her  hospi- 
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ttUity,  tbe  celebrated'  painter,  Andrea 
Fitch  rusbed  forth  in  a  state  of  mind 
even  more  delirious  than  that  wliich  he 
usually  enjoyed.  He  looked  abroad 
into  the  street,  all  there  was  dusk  and 
loaelys  the  rain  falling  heavily,  the 
wind  playing  Pand^ean  pipes  and 
whistling  down  the  chimney*^pots.  **  [ 
love  the  storm,**  said  Fitch,  solemnly  ; 
and  he  put  his  great  Spanish  cloak 
round  him  in  the  most  approved  man* 
ner  (it  was  of  so  prodigious  a  siie  that 
the  tail  of  it,  as  it  twirled  over  his 
shoulder,  whisked  away  a  lodging-card 
from  the  door  of  the  house  opposite 
Mr.  Gaon*s).  *'  I  love  the  storm  and 
solitude,**  said  he,  lighting  a  large  pipe 
filled  full  of  the  fragrant  Oronooko; 
and  thus  armed,  he  passed  rapidly 
down  the  street,  his  hat  cocked  over 
Jiis  ringlets. 

Andrea  did  not  like  smoking,  but 
he  used  a  pipe  as  a  part  of  his  pro- 
fession  as  an  artist,  and  as  one  of  the 
picturesque  parts  of  his  costume ;  in 
like  manner^  tliough  he  did  not  fence, 
he  always  travelled  about  with  a  pair 
of  foils;  and  quite  unconscious  of 
music,  nevertheless  had  a  guitcur  con^ 
stantly  near  at  hand.  Without  such 
properties  a  painter's  s)>ectacle  is  not 
complete,  and  now  he  determined  to 
add  to  tliera  another  indispensable 
requisite — a  mistress.  **  What  great 
artist  was  ever  without  one  ?*'  thought 
be.  Long,  long  had  be  sighed  for 
some  one  whom  he  might  love,  some 
one  to  whom  he  might  address  the 
poems  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
making.  Hundreds  of  such  fragments 
had  he  composed,  addressed  to  Leila, 
Ximena,  Ada  **-  imaginary  beauties, 
whom  he  courted  in  dreamy  verse. 
With  what  joy  wouki  he  replace  all 
those  by  a  real  charmer  of  flesh  and 
blood !  A^ay  he  went,  then,  on  this 
evening,  the  tyianny  of  Mrs.  Gann 
towards  poor  Caroline  having  awaken*- 
ed  ail  his  sympathies  in  the  gentle 
^rl'tf  favour,  determined  now  and  ibr 
ever  to  make  her  the  mistress  of  his 
heart.  Monna-Lisa,  the  Fomarina, 
Leonardo,  Raphael — he  thought  of  all 
these,  and  vowed  that  his  Caroline 
should  be  made  famous  and  live  for 
ever  on  his  canvass.  While  Mrs. 
Gann  was  preparing  for  her  friends, 
and  entertaining  them  at  tea  and  whist; 
while  Caroline,  all  unconscious  of  the 
love  she  inspired,  was  weeping  up 
stairs  io  ber  little  garret;  while  Mr. 
-  Brandon  was  enjoying  tbe  refiued  coo- 


venation  of  Gann  and  Swigby,  over 
their  glass  and  pipe  in  the  office, 
Andrea  walked  abroad  by  the  side  of 
the  ocean ;  and,  before  he  was  wet 
through,  walked  himself  into  tbe  iiK>st 
fervid  affection  for  poor  persacated 
Caroline.  The  reader  might  have  ob^ 
served  him  (had  not  tlie  night  been 
very  dark,  and  a  great  deal  too  wet  to 
allow  a  sensible  reader  to  go  abroad  on 
Such  an  errand)  at  the  sea-sbore 
standing  on  a  rock,  and  drawing 
from  his  bosom  a  locket  which  ooo- 
tained  a  curl  of  hair  tied  up  in 
riband.  He  looked  at  it  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  'then  flung  it  away  from 
him  into  the  black  boiling  waters  below 
biro. 

"  No  other  *air  but  thine,  Caroline, 
shall  ever  rest  near  this  *art  l**  he  said, 
and  kissed  the  locket  and  restored  it  to 
its  place.  Light-minded  youth,  whos« 
hair  was  it  that  iie  thus  fluug  away  ? 
How  many  times  had  Andrea  shewn 
that  very  ringlet  in  strictest  confidence 
to  several  brethren  of  the  brush,  and 
declared  tl»at  it  was  the  hair  of  a  dear 
girl  in  Spain  whom  he  loved  to  mad- 
ness ?  Alas  1  *twas  but  a  fiction  of  his 
fevered  brain ;  every  one  of  his  friends 
had  a  locket  of  hair,  and  Andrea,  who 
had  no  love  until  now,  had  clipped 
this  precious  token  from  the  wig  of  a 
lovely  lay-figure,  with  cast-iron  joints 
and  a  card-board  head,  that  had  stood 
for  some  time  in  his  atelier.  I  don*t 
know  that  be  felt  any  shame  about  the 
proceeding,  for  he  was  of  such  a  warm 
imagination  that  he  had  grown  to  be- 
lieve tl)at  the  hair  did  actually  couie 
from  a  girl  in  Spain,  and  only  parted 
with-it  on  yielding  to  a  superior  at- 
tachment. 

This  attachment  being  fixed  on,  the 
young  painter  came  home  wet  through ; 
passed  the  night  in  reading  Byron; 
making  sketches,  and  burning  them; 
writing  poems  to  Caroline,  and  ex- 
punging them  with  pitiless  Indian 
rubber.  A  romantic  man  OMdces  a 
point  of  sitting  up  all  night,  and  pacing 
his  chamber ;  and  you  may  see  many 
a  composition  of  Andrea's  dated 
"  Midnight,  10th  of  March,  A.  F." 
with  his  peculiar  flourish  over  tbe  ini- 
tials. He  WHS  not  sorry  to  be  told  in 
tlie  morning,  by  the  ladies  at  breakfast, 
that  he  looked  dreadfully  pale;  and 
answered,  Uying  his  hand  on  hb  fore- 
head, and  shaking  his  head  gloomily, 
that  he  could  get  no  sleep :  and  then 
be  would  heave  a  huge  sigh ;  and  Miss 
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Bella  and  Miss  Linda  would  look  at 
«ack  other,  aud  grio  accor^ng  to  their 
woni.  He  was  glad,  I  say,  to  have 
his  wo  remarked,  and  continued  his 
sleepleseness  for  two  or  three  nights ; 
but  be  was  certainly  still  more  glad 
^vhen  he  heard  Mr.  Brandon,  on  the 
fourth  morning,  cry  out,  in  a  shrill 
•ftgry  Toice,  to  Becky  the  maid,  to 
give  the  gentleman  op-stairs  his  cora- 
pKments — Mr.  Brandon's  compliments 
— and  tell  him  that  h«  could  not  get  a 
wink  of  sleep  for  the  horrid  trampling 
he  kept  up.  *<  I  am  hanged  if  I  stay 
in  the  house  a  night  longer,"  added 
the  first  floor,  sharply,"  if  that  Mr. 
Fitcb  kicks  up  such  a  confounded 
noise  P  Mr.  Fitch's  point  was  gained, 
and  henceforth  he  was  as  quiet  as  a 
mouse ;  but  his  wish  was  not  only  to 
be  in  love,  but  to  let  every  body  kno^v 
that  he  was  in  love,  or  where  is  the  use 
of  a  belle  passion? 

So,  whenever  he  saw  Caroline,  at 
meals,  or  in  the  passage,  he  used 
to  stare  at  her  with  the  utmost  power 
of  his  big  eyes,  and  fa\\  to  groaning 
most  pathetically.  He  used  to  leave 
hu  meals  untasted,  groan,  heave  sighs, 
and  alare  incessantly.  Mrs.  Garm  and 
bar  eldest  daughters  were  astonished 
at  these  manoeuvres  ;  for  they  never 
suspected  that  any  man  could  possibly 
be  such  a  fool  as  to  fall  in  love  with 
Caroline.  At  length  the  suspicion 
came  upon  them,  created  immense 
laughter  and  delight;  and  the  ladies 
did  not  hi\  to  rally  Caroline  in  their 
usoal  elegant  way.  Oann,  too,  loved  a 
joke  (muHch  polite  waggery  had  this 
worthy  man  practised  in  select  inn- 
parlours  for  twenty  years  past),  and 
woald  call  poor  Caroline  "  Mrs.  F. ;" 
and  say  that,  instead  of  Fe/cA-and- 
Carry,  as  he  used  to  name  her,  he 
should  style  her  Fi^cA-and-Carry  for 
the  future ;  and  laugh  at  this  great  pun, 
and  make  many  others  of  a  similar 
sort,  that  set  Caroline  blushing. 

Indeed,  the  girl  suffered  a  great  deal 
wore  from  this  raillery  than  at  first  may 
be  imagined ;  for  after  the  first  awe  in- 
spired by  Fitch's  whiskers  had  passed 
away,  and  he  had  drawn  the  young 
ladies'  pictures,  and  made  designs  in 
their  albums,  and  in  the  midst  of  their 
jokes  and  conversation  had  remained 
perfectly  silent,  the  Oann  family  had 
determined  that  tlie  man  was  an  idiot : 
and,  indeed,  were  uot  very  wide  of  the 
mark.  In  every  thing  except  his  own 
peculiar  art  honest  Fitch  teas  an  idiot; 


and  as  upon  the  subject  of  painting, 
the  Ganns,  like  n>ost  people  of  their 
class  in  England,  were  profoundly  ig- 
norant, it  came  to  pass  that  he  would 
breakfast  and  dine  for  many  days  in 
their  company,  and  not  utter  one  single 
syllable.  So  they  looked  upon  him 
with  extreme  pity  and  contempt,  as  a 
harmless,  good-natured,  crack-brained 
creature,  quite  below  them  in  the  scale 
of  intellect,  and  only  to  be  endured  be- 
cause he  paid  a  certain  number  of  shil- 
lings weekly  to  the  Gann  exchequer. 
Mrs.  Gann  in  all  companies  was  ac- 
customed to  talk  about  her  idiot. 
Neighbours  and  children  used  to  peer 
at  him  as  he  strutted  down  the  sti>eet ; 
and  though  every  young  lady,  includ- 
ing my  dear  Caroline,  is  flattered  by 
having  a  lover,  at  least  they  don't  like 
such  a  lover  as  this.  The  Misses 
Macarty  (after  having  set  their  caps  at 
him  very  fiercely,  and  quarrelled  con- 
cerning him  on  his  first  coming  to  lodge 
at  their  house)  vowed  and  protested 
now  that  he  was  no  better  than  a  chim- 
panzee ;  and  Caroline  and  Becky 
agreed  that  this  insult  was  as  great  as 
any  that  could  be  paid  to  the  former. 
**  He's  a  good  creature,  too,"  said 
Becky,  ^crack-brained  ts  he  is.  Do 
you  know,  miss,  he  gave  me  half  a 
sovereign  to  buy  a  new  collar,  after 
that  business  t'other  day  V* 

«  And  did— did  Mr ,—  did  the 

first-floor  say  any  thing?"  asked  Ca- 
roline. 

^*  Didn't  he  I  he's  a  funny  gentle- 
man, that  Brandon,  sure  enough  ;  and 
when  I  took  him  up  breakfast  next 
morning,  asked  about  Sims  the  pilot, 
and  what  I  gied  Sims  for  the  collar 
and  brooch, —  he,  he  1" 

And  this  was  indeed  a  correct  report 
of  Mr.  Brandon's  conversation  with 
Becky ;  he  had  been  infinitely  amused 
with  the  whole  transaction,  and  wrote 
his  friend  the  viscount  a  capital  face- 
tious account  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the 
Isle  of  Thanet. 

And  now,  wh^  Mr.  Fitch's  passion 
was  fully  developed — as  far,  that  is,  as 
sighs  and  ogles  could  give  it  utterance 
— a  curious  instance  of  that  spirit  of 
contradiction  for  which  our  race  is  re- 
markable was  seen  in  the  behaviour  of 
Mr.  Brandon.  Although  Caroline,  in 
the  depths  of  her  little  silly  heart,  had 
set  him  down  for  her  divinity,  her  won- 
drous fairy  prince,  who  was  to  deliver 
her  from  her  present  miserable  durance. 
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she  had  never  hy  word  or  deed  ac- 
quainted Brandon  with  her  inclination 
for  him,  but  had,  with  instinctive  mo- 
desty, avoided  him  more  sediflously 
than  before.  He,  too,  had  never  be- 
stowed a  thought  upon  her.  How 
should  such  a  Jove  as  Mr.  Brandon, 
from  the  cloudy  summit  of  his  ^hion- 
able  Olympus,  look  down  and  perceive 
such  an  humble,  retiring  being  as  poor 
little  Caroline  Gann  ?  Thinking  her  at 
first  not  disagreeable,  he  had  never, 
until  the  day  of  the  dinner,  bestowed 
one  single  further  thought  upon  her; 
and  only  when  exasperated  by  the 
Miss  Macartys*  behaviour  towards  him, 
did  he  begin  to  think  how  sweet  it 
would  be  to  make  them  jealous  and 
unhappy. 

'*  The  uncouth  grinning  monsters,*' 
said  he,  *'  with  their  liorribie  court  of 
Bob  Smiths  and  Jack  Joneses,  daring 
to  look  down  upon  me,  a  gentleman, 
— me,  the  celebrated  mangeur  des  court 
—  a  man  of  genius,  fashion,  and  noble 
family  I  If  I  could  but  revenge  myself 
on  theml  What  injury  can  I  invent 
to  wound  them  ?*' 

It  is  curious  to  what  points  a  man  in 
his  passion  will  go.  Mr.  Brandon 
had  long  since,  in  fact,  tried  to  do  the 
greatest  possible  injury  to  the  young 
ladies ;  tor  it  had  been,  at  the  first 
dawn  of  his  acquaintance,  as  we  are 
bound  with  much  sorrow  to  confess, 
his  fixed  intention  to  ruin  one  or  the 
other  of  them.  And  when  the  young 
ladies  had,  by  their  coldness  and  in- 
difierence  to  him,  frustrated  this  bene- 
volent intention,  he  straightway  fancied 
that  they  had  injured  him  severely,  and 
cast  about  for  means  to  revenge  him- 
self upon  them. 

This  point,  is  to  be  sure,  a  very  deli- 
cate one  to  treat, —  for  in  words,  at 
least,  the  age  has  grown  to  be  wonder- 
fully moral,  and  refuses  to  hear  dis- 
courses upon  such  subjects.  But  hu- 
man nature,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
learn,  has  not  much  changed  since  the 
time  when  Richardson  wrote  and 
Hogarth  painted,  a  century  ago.  There 
are  wicked  Lovelaces  abroad,  ladies, 
now,  as  then,  when  it  was  considered 
no  shame  to  expose  the  rogues;  and 
pardon  us,  therefore,  for  hinting  that 
such  there  be.  Elegant  acts  of  ror/me, 
such  as  that  meditated  by  Mr.  Bran- 
don, are  of^en  performed  still  by  dash- 
ing young  men  of  the  world,  who  think 
no  sin  of  an  amourette,  but  glory  in  it, 
especially  if  the  victim  be  a  person  of 


mean  condition.  Had  Brandon  suc- 
ceeded (such  is  the  high  moral  state  of 
our  British  youth),  all  his  friends  would 
have  pronounced  him,  and  he  would 
have  considered  himself,  to  be  a  very 
lucky,  captivating  dog ;  nor,  as  I  be- 
lieve, would  he  have  bad  a  single  pang 
of  conscience  for  the  rascally  actioo 
which  he  had  committed.  This  su- 
preme act  of  scoundrelism  has  man  per- 
mitted to  himself — to  deceive  women. 
When  we  consider  how  he  has  availed 
himself  of  the  privilege  so  created  by 
him,  indeed  one  may  sympathise  with 
the  advocates  of  woman's  rights  who 
point  out  this  monstrous  wrong.  We 
have  read  of  that  wretched  woman  of 
old  whom  the  pious  Pharisees  were  for 
stoning  incontinently ;  but  we  don't 
hear  that  they  Inade  any  outcry  against 
the  man  who  was  concerned  in  the 
crime.  Where  was  he?  Happy,  no 
doubt,  and  easy  in  mind,  and  regaling 
some  choice  friends  over  a  bottle  with 
Uie  history  of  his  success. 

Being  thus  injui-ed  then,  Mr.  Bran- 
don longed  for  revenge.  How  should 
he  repay  these  impertinent  young 
women  for  slighting  his  addresses? 
"  Pardir*  said  he;  "  just,  to  punish 
their  pride  and  insolence,  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  make  love  to  their  sister." 

He  did  not,  however,  for  some  time 
condescend  to  perform  this  threat. 
Elsies  such  as  Brandon  do  not  sail 
down  from  the  clouds  in  order  to 
pounce  upon  small  flies,  and  soar  air- 
wards  again,  contented  with  such  an  ig- 
noble booty.  In  a  word,  he  never  gave  a 
minute's  thought  to  Miss  Caroline, 
until  further  circumstances  occurred 
which  caused  this  great  man  to  consi- 
der her  as  an  object  somewhat  worthy 
of  his  remark. 

The  violent  affection  suddenly  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Fitch,  the  painter,  to- 
wards poor  little  Caroline  was  the 
point  which  determined  Brandon  to 
begin  to  act. 

"  My  dear  Viscount,"  wrote  he  to  the 
same  Lord  Cioqbars,  whom  be  formerlv 
addressed,  '*  give  me  joy,  for  in  a  week's 
time  it  is  my  intention  to  be  violently  in  - 
love, — and  love  is  no  small  amusement 
in  a  watering-place  in  winter. 

*'  I  told  you  about  the  fair  Juliana 
Gann  and  her  family.  I  forgot  whether 
I  mentioned  bow  the  Juliana  bad  two 
fair  daughters,  the  Rosalind  and  the 
Isabella ;  and  another,  Caroline  by  name, 
not  so. good-looking  as  her  half-sisters, 
but,  nevertheless,  a  pleasing  youog  per- 
son. 
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"  Well,  when  I  came  hither,  I  bad  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  fall  in  love  with  the 
two  handsomest ;  and  did  so,  taking 
manj  walks  with  them,  talking  much 
nonsense ;  psssing  long,  dismal  erenings 
over  horrid  tea  with  them  tnd  their  mam- 
ma ;  lajing  regulsr  siege,  in  &ct,  to 
these  Margate  beauties,  who,  according 
to  the  common  role  in  such  cases,  could 
not,  I  thought,  last  long. 

*'  Miserable  deception  !  disgusting 
aristocratic  blindness  !'*  (Mr.  Brandon  al- 
ways assumed  that  his  own  high  birth 
and  eminent  position  were  granted.) 
"  Would  you  beliere  it,  that  I,  who  have 
•eeo,  fought,  and  conquered  in  so  manj 
places,  should  have  been  ignominiouslj 
defeated  here  1  Just  as  American  Jack- 
son defeated  our  Peninsular  veterans,  I, 
an  old  Continental  conqueror  too,  have 
been  overcome  by  this  ignoble  enemy. 
Tbese  women  have  entrenched  tbem- 
(^▼es  so  firmly  in  their  vulgarity,  that  I 
limTe  been  beaten  back  several  times  with 
disgrace,  being  quite  unable  to  make  an 
impression.  The  monsters,  too,  keep  up 
a  dreadful  fire  from  behind  their  en- 
trenchments; and,  besides,  have  raised 
the  whole  country  against  me :  in  a  word, 
all  the  snobs  of  their  acquaintance  are  in 
arms.  There  is  Bob  Smith,  the  linen. 
draper  ;  Harry  Jones,  who  keeps  the 
fancr  tea-shop ;  young  Glauber,  the 
apotnecary;  and  sundry  other  persons, 
who  axe  ready  to  eat  me  when  they  see 
me  in  the  streets  ;  and  are  all  at  the 
beck  of  the  victorious  Amazons. 

'*  How  is  a  gentleman  to  make  head 
against  such  a  canaiUs  as  this  1— a  regu- 
lar Jacquerie,  Once  or  twice  I  have 
thought  of  retreating ;  but  a  retreat,  for 
Bundnr  reasons  I  have,  is  inconvenient. 
I  can  t  go  to  London ;  I  am  known  at 
Dover ;  I  believe  there  is  a  bill  against 
me  at  Canterbury ;  at  Chatham,  there  are 
sundry  quarterea  regiments  whose  recog- 
nition I  should  be  unwilling  to  risk.  I 
Dust  stay  here — and  be  hanged  to  the 
jdace, — until  my  better  star  shall  rise. 

"  But  I  am  determined  that  my  stay 
shall  be  to  some  purpose;  and  so,  to 
shew  how  perserering  I  am,  I  shall 
make   one   more    trial    upon  the   third 


daughter,— yes,  upon  the  third  daughter, 
a  family  Cinderella,  who  shall,  I  am 
determined,  make  her  sisters  crever  with 
envy.  I  merely  mean  fun,  you  know— 
not  mischief,.-,  for  Cinderella  is  but  a 
little  child  ;  and,  besides,  I  am  the  most 
harmless  fellow  breathing,  but  roust  have 
my  ioke.  Now,  Cinderella  has  a  lover, 
the  beorded  painter  of  whom  I  spoke  to 
you  in  a  former  letter.  He  has  lately 
plunged  into  the  most  extraordinary  fits 
of  passion  for  her,  and  is  more  mad  than 
even  he  was  before.  Wo  betide  you,  O 
painter !  -I  have  nothing  to  do ;  a  mouth 
to  do  that  nothing  in :  in  tliat  time, 
mark  my  words,  1  will  laugh  at  that 
painter's  beard.  Should  you  like  a  lock 
of  it,  or  a  sofa  stuffed  with  it  1  there  is 
beard  enough  :  or,  should  you  like  to  see 
a  specimen  of  poor  little  Cinderella's 

f  olden  ringlets  ?  Command  your  slave, 
wish  I  had  paper  enough  to  write  you 
an  account  of  a  grand  Gann  dinner,  at 
which  I  assisted,  and  of  a  scene  which 
there  took  place;  and  bow  Cinderella 
was  dressed  out,  not  by  a  fairy,  but  by  a 
charitable  kitchen-maid,  and  was  turned 
out  of  the  room  by  her  indignant  manuna, 
for  appearing  in  the  scullion's  finery. 
But  my  forte  does  not  lie  in  such  descrip. 
tious  of  polite  life.  We  drank  port,  aud 
toasts  after  dinner  :  here  is  the  menu, 
and  the  names  and  order  of  the  eaters." 


The  bill  of  fare  has  been  given  al- 
ready, and  nee^y  not,  therefore,  be 
again  laid  before  the  public. 

<*  What  a  fellow  that  is!"  said  young 
Lord  Cinqbars,  reading  the  letter  to  his 
friends,  and  in  a  profound  admiration 
of  hia  tutor's  genius. 

*'  And  to  think  that  he  was  a  reading 
man  too,  and  took  a  double  first,"  cried 
another ;  "  why,  the  roan's  an  Admira- 
ble Crichton." 

"  Upon  my  life,  though,  he*s  a  little 
too  bad,''  said  a  third,  who  was  a  mo- 
ralist. And  with  this  a  fresh  bowl  of 
milk-punch  came  reeking  from  the  col- 
lege butteries,  and  the  jovial  party  dis- 
cussed that. 
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A  TRIP  ACROSS  THE  SPANISU  FRONTIER  IN  JULY,  1839. 

Paet  it. 


Wk  passed  i  few  pleasant  days  at 
Oiiate,  enjoying  the  quiet  and  comfort 
of  Signora  di  Penalba*s  house  not  a 
little,  ai\er  the  fatigues  of  the  preceding 
ten  days.  Our  rooms  were  kept  cool 
and  fragrant  by  being  swept  once  or 
twice  a-day  with  live  broom,  which 
leaves  a  most  grateful  aroma.  I  wish 
1  could  describe  the  situation  and  ap- 
pearance of  Onate.  It  is,  in  truth,  the 
very  place  for  a  **  king  of  the  heiland 
hearts  "  to  hold  his  court  in  ;  being  at 
the  end  of  a  fertile  little  valley,  and 
quite  embosomed  in  wooded  moun- 
tains. One  day  I  made  a  vain  attempt, 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  to  ascend  one  of 
tltem.  At  first  it  appeared  as  if  nothing 
could  be  easier  or  more  encoumging, 
as  large  Spanish  chestnut-trees,  studded 
pretty  thickly  on  the  grass,  and  here 
and  there  a  mountain -track,  looked 
promising  enough  ;  but,  as  I  ascended, 
the  chestnuts  were  soon  exchanged  for 
mountain- beech  and  tangled  brush- 
wood ;  and  all  signs  of  a  path  disap^ 
peared.  Tlie  attempt  to  fight  through 
these  endless  thickets,  on  the  side  of  a 
well-nigh  perpendicular  mountain,  was 
hopeless  ;  and  therefore,  having  at- 
tained a  considerable  lieight,  1  turned 
round,  and  was  amply  repaid  for  my 
toil  by  a  splendid  view  of  Onate,  and 
its  quiet  valley  at  my  feet,  with  the 
mountains  all  around  me. 

Tlie  Spaniards,  in  their  idle  way,  are 
certainly  an  inquisitive  people ;  at  least 
we  found  them  so,  and  derived  no 
small  amusement  from  watching  the 
manoeuvres  of  certain  good  folks,  who, 
having,  i  suppose,  nothing  else  to  do, 
were  determined  to  discover  the  object 
(they  were  sure  there  was  one)  of  our 
visit.  Accordingly,  our  hostess,  the 
two  priests,  and  a  little  officer,  who 
had  been  wounded  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  fourteen  times, 
lost  no  time  in  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  were  ambassadors  or  com- 
missioners ;  and  out  of  this  conclusion 
it  was  impossible  to  reason  them.  Our 
writing-desks,  papers,  and  books,  were 
proofs  positive  that  we  were  an  em- 
bassy :  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  of 
it ;  and  I,  as  the  youngest,  was  looked 
on  as  the  secretary. 

We  speedily  fell  into  the  Spanish 
habits  of  life ;  such  as  getting  up  early, 


making  a  very  slight  breakfast,  dining^ 
early,  and  shunning  the  heat  of  the  day 
—  all,  save  a  regular  siesta,  which  I 
never  could  accomplish.  This  siesta, 
lasts  from  two  or  three  o'clock  (at  which 
hour  dinner  is  over)  till  sunset,  during 
which  time  all  business  and  amuse- 
ment are  alike  suspended.  In  the  cool 
of  the  evening  the  Paseo,  or  public  walk 
just  outside  the  town,  was  crowded  with 
all  classes,  old  and  young,  enjoying 
themselves  after  their  mid-day  repiose. 
i  was  much  struck,  on  the  evening  af\er 
our  arrival  at  Onate,  by  the  effect  of  the 
first  sound  of  the  vesper-bell.  The  mo- 
ment it  was  heard  every  tongue  ceased 
talking,  and  every  boyna  was  raised, 
and  a  liasty  prayer  was  murmured.  In 
a  couple  of  minutes  the  boynas  were 
replaced,  the  tongues  set  free  again, 
and  the  promenading  resumed.  What 
a  simple  yet  sublime  idea  was  this ! 
The  church  at  prayer  in  every  part  of 
the  world  at  the  same  moment !  I 
thought  of  infidel  France,  and  enlight- 
ened England,  and  prayed  for  a  little 
portion  of  Spanish  faith  and  piety^ 
wofully  intermingled  as  they  be  by 
superstition  and  bigotry.  As  soon  as 
night  drew  on  we  used  to  repair  to  the 
Tortoni's  of  the  town,  and  discuss  the 
news  of  the  day  over  some  capital  ices. 
Our  party  generally  consisted  of  the 
prime  minister;  his  secretary,  Signpr 
Ramirez,  a  pleasant,  well-informed 
roan  ;  Prince  Carini,  the  Neapolitan 
minister ;  the  Count  de  Blacas,  a 
young  French  volunteer,  who  had  just 
joined  the  king ;  and  General  Monte- 
negro, the  minister  of  war.  One  even- 
ing the  party  was  joined  by  an  oflficer, 
hot,  jaded,  and  dusty,  who  had  ridden 
express  from  the  army  of  Navarre, 
announcing  a  great  victory  achieved 
by  Elio  over  the  brutal  Diego  Leon. 
As  we  afterwards  visited  the  scene  of 
action,  1  will  not  do  more  than  allude 
to  it  here.  Spanish  honour  and  cour- 
tesy demanded  that  Signor  Ramirez 
should  pay  for  the  whole  party ;  and 
in  vain  did  we,  for  the  first  evening, 
entreat  to  be  allowed  to  contribute  our 
share.  Such  a  proposition  was  not  to 
be  listened  to ;  and  it  was  only  by 
forestalling  our  generous  friend  that  we 
could  prevent  such  expensive  hospi- 
tality for  the  future. 
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At  half-past  five  on  the  morning  of 
the  29th  of  July,  the  young  count  and 
ourselves  started  for  a  peep  at  Vittoria, 
carrying  with  us  the  paU  defokgrat 
which  we  had  brought  from  Frauce, 
bread,  wine,  fi»h,  clean  shirts,  and 
pistols,  prepared  for  any  thing ;  with  a 
oomical-looking, black,  little  Portuguese 
hussar,  in  a  dingy  white  jacket,  by  way 
of  escort.  The  roads  were  dusty,  the 
suD  scorching,  and  the  wind  tero« 
pestuous.     By  the  time  (1  p.m.)  we 

reached   General  's   quarters    at 

Diirana,  to  whom  Signor  Ramirez  had 
given  us  a  letter  of  introduction,  we 
were  not  in  tlie  very  best  plight.  The 
general,  a  fine-looking  man,  and,  as  we 
heard  afterwards,  a  gallant  soldier, 
received  us  most  kindly,  and  begged 
us  lo  stop  and  dine  with  him  ;  but  this 
we  could  not  do.  After  lamenting  tlie 
publication  of  the  Durango  decree, 
praising  the  bravery  of  the  British 
Legion,  to  whom  he  had  been  op- 
posed at  St.  Sebastian,  and  producing 
a  sword  that  bad  belonged  to  one  of 
their  colonels,*  he  sent  us  on  our  way 
to  the  lines  under  the  guidance  of  his 
aid-de-camp,  a  brother  of  our  fair  pa* 
drona  at  Onate,  a  dapper  little  man, 
about  five  feet  high.  An  hour's  ride 
brought  us  to  the  ^rthest  Carlist  out* 
post  on  the  heath  overlooking  Vittoria ; 
where  we  dismounted,  and  proceeded, 
with  the  aid  of  our  telescopes,  to  exa- 
mine the  town.  But  heat-haZe,  however, 
was  so  thick,  that  I  tried  in  vain  to 
make  out  a  Christine  sentry.  Though 
the  town  did  not  seem  to  be  very 
strongly  fortified,  yet  our  cicerone  as- 
sured us  it  would  be  madness  to 
attempt  any  thing  against  it,  on  ac« 
count  of  the  nurat-rical  strength  of  the 
garrison.  The  great  plain  on  which 
the  battle  in  1813  was  fought  stretched 
away,  literally  red  and  glowing  with 
the  ripe  harvest,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  Alas !  that  hue  was  soon  to 
become  more  deadly  red ;  for  on  that 
▼eiy  night,  not  twelve  hours  af\er  we 
had  left  the  spot,  did  3000  men  march 
out  from  Vittoria,  and  set  fire  to  the 
harvest  of  fourteen  villages  ;  a  fact  that 
deserves  to  be  recorded,  because  on  it, 
and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  did  Ma- 
roto  account  for  his  interviews  with 
Lord  John  Hay.  I  know  not  which 
to  admire  most,  the  purposeless  bru- 
tality of  the  Christino  ruffian,  or  the 


humane  duplicity  of  the  Carlist  trai* 
tor — •*  Let  both  divide  the  crown." 
Lord  John  Hay  must  indeed  feel 
pride  in  refiecting  that  he  was  the  go- 
between  of  two  such  heroes.  This 
civilised  amusement  of  setting  fire  to 
the  ripe  harvest  was  a  favourite  one  o# 
the  Christino  garrisons  in  Biscay  and 
Navarre,  during  the  month  we  were  in 
Spain,  and  occasioned  a  curious  and 
characteristic  correspondence  between 
Elio,  who  commanded  the  Carlist,  and 
Diego  Leon,  wlio  commanded  tlie 
Christino  forces  in  Navarre.  Even  i\\t 
French  liberal  papers,  in  which  it  was 
published,  could  not  refrain  from  pass- 
ing a  tribute  of  admiration  on  the  noble 
conduct  and  humane  language  of  the 
former,  while  they  were  forced  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  this  one  solitary 
act  of  ludicrous  mercy  on  the  part  of 
the  latter : — It  seems  the  doughty  hero 
and  his  valiant  men  had  set  out  from 
Pamplona  to  burn  the  harvest  of  some 
neighbouring  village :  '*  But,"  so  at 
least  the  French  dironicler,  in  the 
Fhare  de  Bu^onney  went  on  to  say, 
'*  when  he  arrived  at  the  devoted  vil- 
lage, and  saw  the  smiling  beauty  of  its 
valley,  he  compassionated  the  com, 
retracted  the  order  he  had  given  for  its 
dcHtruction,  and,  having  refreshed  his 
men,  returned  to  Pamplona.*' 

But,  to  return  to  Vittoria.  On  the 
Madrid  road,  hard  by  the  town,  our 
cicerone  pointed  out  a  plot  of  ground 
appropriated  to  the  exchange  of  pri- 
soners, which  took  place  once  a  fort* 
ni|^ht,  at  the  rate  of  three  Christines  for 
every  two  Carlists.  This  curious  fiict 
proves  either  that  the  Cariists  took 
many  more  prisoners  than  their  ene^ 
roies,  or  that,  when  taken,  they  set  less 
store  by  them.  It  may  be  both  con- 
clusions are  to  a  certain  extent  correct. 
Having  feasted  our  eyes  on  Vittoria 
and  its  plain,. we  bethought  ourselves 
of  our  provisions ;  and  sought  for,  what 
it  was  no  easy  matter  to  find,  some 
pleasant  shade,  under  which  we  might 
discuss  them.  We  at  last  succeeded, 
and  fell  to  like  wearied  and  famished 
men.  The  pAU  de  foie  gran,  and 
every  thing  else,  was  voted  excellent ; 
and  we  congratulated  ourselves  on  the 
foresight  which  induced  us  to  purcliase 
at  Bordeaux  a  most  capacious  India- 
rubber  wine-flask,  whose  '*  squeezable  " 
qualities  we  often   put  to  the  testf 


•  I  have  niason  to  believe  that  it  bad  belonged  to  the  ill-fated  Colonel  Clarke, 
t  I  would  advise  all  tourisU  to  provide  themselves  with  at  least  one  of  these  most 
accommodatiDg  o<Mnpanion».  Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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After  ftn  hour's  rest,  we  mounted  our 
mules  again,  and  set  off  on  our  way  to 
the  old  castle  and  fortress  of  Guevara, 
which  is  perched  on  the  crown  of  wliat 
Captain  Dalgelty  would  call  a  mon- 
tide,  rising  very  abruptly  out  of  the 
most  arid  and  dry  plain  it  ever  was  my 
fortune  to  visit.  Though  the  castle  was 
built  somewhere  in  the  tenth  century, 
the  stones  are  so  white,  that  at  a  little 
distance  it  has  quite  a  modem  appear- 
ance. The  governor  received  us  very 
politely,  and  did  the  honours  of  his 
eyrie  with  great  good  will.  I  fear, 
however,  that  my  ignorance  of  the  art 
of  war  and  fortification  will  prevent  me 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  various 
defences  of  this  curious  old  fortress ; 
but  the  walls  are  of  immense  thickness; 
the  batteries  commanded  the  plain 
country  on  every  side,  and  mounted 
several  largish  pieces  of  cannon ;  and 
its  situation  must  be  well-nigh  im- 
pregnable. The  governor,  however, 
seemed  disposed  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure ;  for  one  half  of  the  gar> 
rison,  consisting  of  150  men,  were 
busily  engaged,  under  the  superintend- 
ance  of  a  German  officer  of  engineers, 
in  adding  to  the  strength  of  the  fortress, 
by  forming  an  additional  glacis.  We 
were  shewn  from  the  battlements  to 
the  kitchen,  from  the  kitclien  to  the 
dormitory,  from  thence  to  the  hospital, 
and  I  must  say  that  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  men  seemed  to  be  as 
fully  attended  to  as  circumstances 
would  permit.  The  view  from  the 
battlements  towards  Vittoria  is  really 
magnificent.  And  I  can  easily  under- 
stand the  anxiety  which  we  are  told  the 
governor  shewed  to  hold  the  castle  to 
the  last,  af)er  Man>to*s  defection  had 
cut  him  off  from  all  hopes  of  relief, 
aud  the  spirit  of  revolt  had  openly 
manifested  itself  in  his  little  garrison. 
After  some  conversation  with  the  go- 
vernor and  his  officers,  as  we  wished 
to  reach  Onate  that  night,  we  bade 
farewell  to  Guevara,*  and  descended 
the  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  stood  the 
bakvliouse  for  the  Alavese  troops, 
amounting  to  2000  men ;  a  force,  by 
tlie  way,  not  at  all  too  large  for  the 
services  required  of  them.  1  never 
tasted  belter  brown  bread  than  that 
which  was  baked  for  tlie  common 
soldiers ;  and  ahhough  that  of  the 
officers  was  while,  it  did  not  look  so 


tempting.  Here  Captain  Mendia  left 
us ;  and  we  turned  our  mules'  heads 
towards  Onate.  The  lanes  we  rode 
along  in  the  plain  put  me  somewhat  in 
mind  of  Hertfordshire,  and  were  shaded 
with  nut  and  filbert-trees ;  the  everlast- 
ing p^,  too,  was  in  gay  and  beautiful 
profusion.  Our  muleteer  was  not  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  country;  and 
several  wrong  turnings  and  loss  of  time 
were  the  unpleasant  consequences.  At 
last,  after  an  hour*s  ascent,  we  turned 
round  on  the  brow  of  a  mountain  to 
take  a  last  look  at  Vittoria,  its  plain, 
and  Guevara.  What  a  prospect  it  was  1 
—  glowing,  too,  in  the  tight  of  a  setting 
July  sun,  with  neither  sight  nor  sound 
to  mar  its  still  and  calm  beauty.  Im- 
mediately on  commencing  the  descent 
on  the  other  side,  exclamations  of  won- 
der and  delight  broke  from  us  all. 
Mountains  towering  upon  mountains, 
some  in  the  full  blaze  or  the  setting  sun, 
others  frowning  in  their  wooded  dark- 
ness— light  mists  floating  slowly  and 
uncertainly  up  the  many  green  valleys 
beneath  us,  in  one  of  which  lay  Onate, 
seemingly  at  our  feet,  and  cottages  and 
hamlets  peering  through  the  thickly 
studded  trees  at  the  bases  of  the  dif- 
ferent hills,  formed  a  most  glorious 
coup  (TaU.  We  stood  gazing  on  it  till 
the  furthest  mountain-top  was  left  in 
darkness ;  and  then,  sorrowfully  and  in 
silence,  began  the  steep  descent,  which 
we  were  neariy  three  hours  in  perform- 
ing. In  places  where  I  positively  trem- 
bled for  my  neck,  we  met  carts  drawn 
by  four  steers,  labouring  painfully  and 
slowly  up  the  mountain,  and  giving 
proof  of  the  ungreased  state  of  their 
spokeless  vt heels  by  the  peculiar  music 
1  have  before  attempted  to  describe. 
Then,  ever  and  anon,  a  most  musical 
and  shrill  sound,  something  between  a 
shout  and  a  laugh,  echoed  back,  though 
in  somewhat  softer  tones,  from  the  op- 
posite hill,  told  a  tale  of  mountain  love 
and  wooing;  while  the  almost  ceaseless 
baying  of  the  house-dogs  in  the  various 
cottages,  vv hose  twinkling  lights,  so  high 
above  the  valleys,  seemed  to  tell  not  of 
the  abodes  of  men,  and  the  tinkling  bells 
of  the  browsing  cattle  and  goats, — all 
liarraonised  in  a  chorus  quite  magical. 
The  darker  the  twilight  grew,  the  deeper 
waxed  the  enchantment;  and  strange 
and  infrequent  thouglus  and  fitful  fan- 
cies sprung  up,  as  it  were,  naturally 


*  I  saw  it  stated  in  the  papers  that  the  Christino  conqueror  had  ordered  this  grand 
eld  castle  to  be  dismauiled  aod  destroyed.  What  should  we  say  and  think  of  a  British 
cosunander  who  should  order  the  demolition  of  Warwick  or  of  Aruodel^x/^vQ  ■ /^ 
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anoDg  such  strange  scenes,  until  when, 
having  fiillen  a  long  way  behind  my 
oorapaoions,  I  indistinctly  saw  through 
the  gtoom  a  long  white  form  spring 
slowly  on  all  fours  from  the  bank  into 
the  road  at  a  little  distance  from  me, 
1  felt — I  hardly  know  bow.  It  turned 
out  to  be  a  man  ;  and  so  a  good 
rooMoce  was  somewhat  prematurely 
spoiled.  When  I  caught  up  my  coro- 
panioosy  I  found  them  explaining  with 
tiie  sentry  outside  the  gates  of  Onate, 
who  seen^  to  think  we  had  arrived  at 
a  suspicious  hour,  and  from  a  suspi- 
cious quarter.  Indeed,  as  there  was  no 
obstacle  that  I  am  aware  of,  save  the 
mountain  we  had  been  ascending  and 
descending,  to  prevent  the  Christinos 
taking  possession,  if  they  chose  so  to 
do,  of  Onate,  from  that  side,  the  sentry 
was  no  more  than  properly  cautious. 
The  young  count,  being  in  uniform, 
gave  the  password  for  us  all ;  and  at 
half-past  ten  we  were  seated  at  supper, 
giving  to  our  £iir  padrona  an  account 
of  w^t  we  bad  seen,  and  assuring  her 
of  the  health  of  her  brother.  We  were 
thus  seventeen  hours  about  this  excur- 
sion. On  Sunday  the  2l8t,  we  left 
Onate  for Maroto's  head-quarters,  which 
were  then  at  a  village  not  far  from  Bil- 
boa,  called  Oroszo.  At  Elorio,  a  little 
town  equidistant  from  Durango  and 
Onate,  we  refreshed  ourselves  with  a 
hot  bath ;  the  water  of  which  is  strongly 
mineral,  and  of  high  repute.  The  baths 
are  of  stone ;  and  the  establishment  is 
very  large  and  well  conducted.  We 
reached  Duraugo  in  the  afternoon, 
and  witnessed  the  dancing  in  the  Plaza, 
whicli,however,  was  hardly  as  animated 
as  it  was  on  the  previous  Sunday ;  but 
the  Paseo  was  thronged  with  gracefully 
dressed  ladies,  whosie  coal-black  eyes, 
and  roguish  looks,  and  swimming  move- 
ments, made  up  for  their  want  of  posi- 
tive beauty.  Among  them  was  Madame 
Jauregui,  tbe  wife  of  the  well-known 
Christino  chief,  who  had,  i  believe, 
never  seen  her  husband  since  the  com- 
mencement of  tlie  war.  At  supper,  I 
indulged  imprudently  in  that  delicious- 
ly  destructive  iced  drink,  sanj^ria,  and 
in  consequence,  having  been  devoured 
all  night  by  flies  and  fleas,  awoke  in 
tbe  rooming  in  a  very  wo-begone  state. 
In  tbe  cool  of  the  evening  we  rode  on 
to  Zomoza,  a  little  village,  a  few  miles 
on  our  way  to  Oroszo,  most  beautifully 
situated  in  an  amphitheatre  of  hills. 
We  here  found  a  decent  ppsada,  with 
a  chandelier  in  the  eating- room ;  and 


a  low-voiced  muchacha  (a  great  and 
agreeable  rarity),  who  could  not  be 
brought  to  understand  that  if  11 
spoke  both  English  and  Spanish,  he 
could  manage  for  G— —  and  myself, 
who  were  innocent  of  the  latter  lan- 
guage. Finding  the  attempt  hopeless, 
we  gave  it  up,  and  went  to  bed.  On 
Tuesday  the  23d,  we  were  on  our  road 
to  Oroszo  soon  after  Ave,  enjoying  the 
freshness  of  the  morning  air.  Golda- 
cano  and  the  other  villages  we  passed 
tiirough  were  filled  with  Maroto  s  sol- 
diers; all  very  fine  men,  tall,  well-fed, 
and  well-clothed :  some  were  playing 
at  fives,  ai>d  others  resting  under  the 
trees,  or  lounging  about.  They  all 
seemed  to  be  living  with  the  peasants 
in  the  most  amicable  manner,  while 
they  carried  on  the  usual  agricultural 
pursuits  without  let  or  hinderance.  A 
few  miles  from  Oroszo  we  were  joined 
by  a  cavalry  officer,  who  speedily  fell 
into  conversation  with  us.  According 
to  him,  Maroto  was  dreaded  to  an  al- 
most inconceivable  extent  by  both 
oflicers  and  men  ;  but  he  added  that 
tltey  all  placed  unbounded  confidence 
in  his  courage  and  military  talent :  and 
I  must  confess  that  the  interview  we 
had  with  him  this  day  left  me  small 
room  to  doubt  the  truth  of  at  least  the 
former  part  of  our  friend *s  assertion. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  great  man's 
quarters,  we  presented  the  letter  of 
introduction  GenemI  Montenegro  had 
given  us  to  an  officer  who  stepped  for- 
ward out  of  a  knot  of  rather  smartly 
dressed  aid-de-camps,  &c.,  all  of  whom 
were  conversing  in  whispers  in  the  ante- 
room at  the  head  of  the  staircase. 
Presently  a  door  was  thrown  open, 
and  a  strongly  built  man,  in  a  brown 
liolland  blouse,  and  a  pair  of  green 
slippers,  sans  neckcloth,  made  his  ap- 
pearance. *<  What's  in  a  coat?*'  There 
was  no  mistaking  tlie  dreaded  chieftain, 
whose  presence  was  acknowledged  by 
the  obeisances  and  backing  of  the 
whole  group ;  but  he  did  not  conde- 
scend to  acknowledge  their  salaams. 
He  begged  us  to  follow  him  into  his 
room,  where  he  hollaed  like  a  second 
Boanerges  to  his  servants  for  chairs, 
and  swore  at  them  most  awfolly  for 
not  bringing  them  fast  enough;  but 
when  they  were  brought,  the  trembling 
servants  dismissed,  and  the  door  shut, 
he  was  easy  politeness  itself;  begged 
us  to  stop  and  dine  with  him,  offered 
to  shew  us  over  liis  lines,  which,  how- 
ever, he  said  were  liardly  worth  seeing, 
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as  they  were  nothing  more  than  a  low 
line  of  hills  slightly  jfortified,  and,  like 
a  true  Spaniard,  declared  himself  en- 
tirely at  our  disposal.  We  sat  exactly 
facing  him;  ami  thus  I  had  a  good 
opportunity  of  examining  his  features. 
Ue  has  the  eye  of  an  eagle,  with  ■  the 
highest  and  most  comraanding  forehead 
and  the  sallowest  complexion  I  ever 
saw.  Having  heard  that  we  had  been 
on  the  lines  at  Durana  on  Friday  the 
19th,  he  informed  us,  as  I  have  above 
mentioned,  that  late  that  night  3000 
men  had  sallied  out  from  Vittoria  and 
set  Bre  to  tlie  harvest  in  the  plain ;  and 
expressed  his  disgust  and  indignation 
at  this  barbarous  proceeding  in  no  very 
measured  terms.  Having  refused  his 
offer  of  refreshments,  and  tlianked  him 
for  his  civility,  we  returned  to  the  po^ 
sada,  and  dined  on  the  cold  meat  we 
had  prudently  brought  with  us.  By 
two  o'clock  we  were  on  our  way  back 
again ;  but  the  heat  was  so  intense  that 
I  could  not  keep  awake :  so  we  dis* 
mounted  under  the  shade  of  some 
))lea6ant  trees,  and  at  the  same  moment 
a  gentle  breeze  sprung  up,  bringing 
from  some  little  distaiKe  the  music  of 
a  bugle ;  and,  with  this  sweet  sound 
ringing  in  my  ears,  I  fell  into  a  state 
of  dreamy  bliss ;  nor  do  I  remember 
to  have  ever  passed  an  hour  of  more 
exquisite  enjoyment.  Wlien  we  re* 
sumed  our  march, the  road  was  thronged 
with  soldiers  hurrying  from  their  re- 
spective quarters  to  appear  at  the  even- 
ing parade;  and  near  one  village  were 
drawn  up  three  companies  of  a  Casti- 
lian  battalion.  I  never  saw  a  6ner  body 
of  men ;  all  of  them  at  least  six  feet  high, 
with  broad,  muscular  shoulders,  in  good 
condition,  and  comfortably  clothed  in 
grey  frock-coats,  variously  coloured 
trousers,  though  red  predominated, 
with  white  boynas  on  their  heads. 
Their  arms  were  reiharkably  bright  and 
clean ;  and  they  went  through  the 
usual  evolutions  with  great  ease  and 
precision.  An  equal  number  of  French 
.  iuiantry  would  have  cut  but  a  sorry 
figure  by  the  side  of  these  despised 
Carlists.  By  the  way,  their  rations 
were  a  pound  of  bread  and  half  a  pound 
of  meat  per  diem  to  each  man,  and  were 


distributed  reguteriy.  Farther  on  we 
fell  in  with  six  or  seven  Christino  de- 
serters, distinguishable  by  their  green 
shakos  and  miserable  appearance,  going 
to  join  the  army  in  Navarre  under  EHo. 
Our  muleteer  said  he  bad  aometifnes 
seen  as  many  as  eighteen  march  into 
DurantK)  at  the  same  time.  As  far  as 
we  could  make  out,  both  armies  were 
equally  well  (or  rather  ill)  off  as  to  pay. 
But  the  Carlist  rations  and  quarters 
among  a  friendly  population  were  far 
superior  to  those  of  their  adversaries ; 
and  hence  desertions  were  roudi  more 
numerous  from  the  latter.  At  Onate 
a  battalion  of  quondam  Christinos  was 
being  formed ;  and  several  officers  as- 
sured us  that,  if  money  was  forthcoming, 
a  very  considerable  defectfon  miglu  be 
expected  iirom  the  Christino  ranks.  I 
little  thought  that  in  less  than  a  month 
from  this  day  on  which  we  had  seen 
Maroto  standing,  as  it  were,  at  bay 
among  his  mountain  fastnesses,  and 
heard  him  vowing  vengeance  against 
his  cowardly  opponents,  he  should  have 
done  a  deed  which  shall 

'*  Lend  us  through  a  time 
A  proverb,  a  by -word,  for  treachery  and 
crime.'* 

Strongly,  however,  as  I  reprobate  that 
infamous   transaction   (especially   tluit 

rirt  which  English  officers  took  in  it), 
cannot  go  the  lengths  which  many 
have  gone,  and  ascribe  to  Maroto  a 
fixed  determination  to  betray  his  sove- 
reign from  the  very  first  moment  he 
assumed  the  chief  command.  1  have 
before  stated  that  the  noble  fidelity  of 
£lio,  Zariat^ui,  Ramirez  de  la  Pescina, 
and  others,  who  were  brought  into  power 
by  him,  is  a  proof  presumptive  that  then 
at  least  he  thought  only  of  serving  the 
cause  ;  for  I  cannot  suppose  but  that» 
if  he  wished,  he  could  have  found  men 
who  would  have  been  faithful  with  hira 
in  his  fidelity,  and  treacherous  with  him 
in  his  treason,  as  in  a  civil  war  such 
cliaracters  are  not  so  uncommon.  Nay, 
I  am  further  prepared  to  maintain  that 
the  Estella  executions,  though  sum- 
mary, and  without  even  tlie  lurras  of  a 
trial,*  were  forced  on  him  by  the  cri- 
minal, bloodthirsty,  and  insane  conduct 


*  I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Berth  wick,  who  was  in  the  provinces  a  short  time  pre- 
vious to  these  executions,  has  asserted  with  some  warmth  that  the  offendera  were 
regularly  tried  by  a  court-martini ;  but  no  one,  in  defending  Maroto  to  us,  attempted 
even  to  insinuate  such  an  excuse.  Tbey  admitted  that  trial  was  dispeiised  with  ^ 
and  defended  bim  on  the  ground  of  imperative  necessity,  and  the  undoubted  guilt  of 
the  parties. 
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of  the  suffi^ers  themselves.  I  admit 
that  no  one  act  of  the  singuUr  drama 
that  has  been  for  six  years  exhibited 
in  Spain,  is  so  difficuh  to  be  under- 
stood as  this  transaction ;  and  I  there- 
fore f«nture  only  to  suggest  the  follow- 
ing explanation  of  it,  premising  that  it 
has  received  no  slight  connoboration 
horn  a  letter  of  the  Marquess  Lalande, 
published  soon  afler  the  entrance  of 
Charles  V.  into  France,  wherein  he  de- 
fends the  step  his  master  had  taken,  on 
the  ground  that  the  open  treachery  of 
Maroto  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  trea- 
sonable practices  of  the  Bisliop  of  Leon 
2mA  his  partisans  on  the  other,  had  left 
biro  no  other  course  to  pursue.  Now 
all  the  world  knows  how  intimately  the 
Bishop  of  Leon  was  connected  with  the 
genends  who  were  executed  at  Rstella. 
By  the  month  of  June  1838,  the 
ai&irs  of  Charles  V.  had  (alien  into 
great  confusion  ;  and  towards  the  close 
of  that  month  Goergu^,  who  was  tlie 
commander-in-chief,  suflfered  a  disas- 
trous defeat  from  Espartero  at  Pena- 
cerada.  Monagorri,  backed  by  Endish 
gold  and  French  stores,  appeared  on 
the  stage ;  and  many  people,  among 
them  Lord  John  Hay,  were  sanguine 
as  to  his  success.  At  the  head  of  the 
king*s  affairs  were  men  of  low  birth, 
narrow  views,  little  education,  and  to- 
tally unable  to  meet  the  emergency  of 
the  case.  In  fact,  the  royal  cause 
seemed  lost.  Bat  a  cliange  was  at  liand . 
The  troops  murmured  loudly,  and  de- 
manded a  leader  in  whom  they  could 
confide.  The  men  in  power  saw  there 
was  but  one  way  in  which  tliey  could 
retain  it ;  and  so  Guevara  was  turned 
into  a  state  prison.  Some  officers  were 
shot,  and  otners  doomed.  Reckless  of 
consequences,  and  intent  merely  on 
saving  themselves,  Guergu^  and  his 
colleagues  would  have  soon  ruined  the 
cause  they  professed  to  serve.  In  the 
beginning  of  August,  Maroto,  then  in 
the  confidence  of  the  Princess  of  Beira, 
passed  through  Bayonne  on  his  way  to 
join  the  king;  and  in  September,  to 
the  great  joy  of  the  army,  succeeded 
Guergu^  in  the  chief  command.  Until 
this  change  took  place  all  had  gone 
well  with  the  conspirators;  and  now 
so  elated  were  they  with  success,  and 
so  confident  that  the  death  of  one  more 
victim  would  ensure  their  triumi>h, 
that  they  confided  to  old  General  Goni) 
whom  they  imagined  favourable  to  their 
views,  their  intention  to  put  Maroto  out 
of  the  way.    Goni^  however^  was  loyal 


and  faithful,  and  acquainted  Maroto 
with  their  plans.  Accordingly,  the  lat- 
ter saw  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost ; 
and  set  off  from  the  army,  hastened  to 
the  king,  obtained  or  wrested  from  him 
his  consent  for  the  step  he  was  about 
to  take,  and  arrested  the  Generals 
Guergu^,  Francisco  Garcia,  Carmona, 
Pablo  Sanz,  and  the  Intendant-general 
Uriz,  all  of  them  Navarrese,  and  had 
them  shot  in  Estella,  the  Carlist  ea- 
piul  of  Navarre,  by  Navarrese  troops, 
on  the  18th  of  February,  1839.  Ma- 
roto is  himself  a  Castilian. 

But  they  liad  powerful  friends  near 
the  person  of  the  king,  who  was  easily 
persuaded  to  sign  an  edict  declaring 
Maroto  a  traitor.  It  was  not,  however, 
probable  that  at  such  a  moment  he 
should  be  deterred  by  a  mere  hrutum 
fulmen  like  that.  He  tiierefore  marched 
Straight  to  the  royal  quarters,  extracted 
a  second  edict  from  the  now  terrified 
king,  condemning  the  first  to  be  burnt 
by  the  hand  of  the  public  executioner, 
and  exiled  the  Bishop  of  Leon  and  all 
his  friends;  who  retired  into  Fraiice, 
organised  themselves  into  a  foctious 
junta  near  Bayonne,  and  ceased  not 
from  their  intrigues  until  they  had 
driven  Maroto  into  treachery  and  their 
master  into  exile.  Such  is,  I  firmly 
believe,  the  truth  of  these  matters ;  and 
I  am  convinced,  from  all  I  heard  and 
saw  in  Spain  and  in  France,  that  how- 
ever heartily  the  Bishop  of  Leon  and 
his  adherents  might  wish  for  their  king*s 
success,  they  took  the  very  worst  way 
to  insure  it.  Sowing  dissension,  creating 
suspicion,  and  stirring  up  one  regiment 
against  anotlier,  is  not  the  way  to  bring 
a  doubtful  civil  war  to  a  triumphant 
termination. 

We  could  find  no  decent  resting-- 
place short  of  Zornosa,  into  which  we 
rode  soon  after  ten  o'clock,  quite 
knocked  up.  It  was  therefore  eight 
o'clock  the  next  morning  ere  we  started 
for  a  peep  at  Bilboa.  Now,  as  Bilboa 
and  its  appurtenances  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Christines,  it  evidently  required 
some  prudence,  and  a  little  knowledge 
of  the  country  and  the  whereabouts  of 
the  respective  parties,  in  order  to  under- 
take our  expedition  in  safety.  Now, 
who  was  so  likely  to  be  aufaU  in  these 
tilings  as  the  guide  ?  He  proposed  to 
take  us  along  the  highroad  from  Du- 
rango  to  Bilboa,  until  we  had  crossed 
a  certain  bridge  over  the  Nervion,  when 
we  were  to  turn  to  the  right,  and  ascend 
the  heighu  of  San  Domingo.     All  this 
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sounded  very  safe  and  feasible;  but 

R had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  the 

bridge  in  question  was  commanded  by 
the  guns  of  the  town,  and  our  guide 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  assure  him  that 
it  was  not  so.  As  there  was  no  good 
reason  why  we  should  run  any  risk  of 
being  shot  or  captured  by  our  amiable 
allies,  we  left  the  highroad  a  mile  or 
so  short  of  the  bridge,  and  struck  into 
a  scrambling  track  up  the  heights ;  the 
muleteer  protesting  the  while  that  we 
had  come  the  worst  road,  which  was 
likely  enough,  and  that  he  did  not 
know  whether  we  were  nearing  friends 
or  foes,  which  was  also  far  from  impro- 
bable. We  soon  perceived  a  low  guard- 
house crowning  a  distant  height ;  and 
therefore  we  halted,  and  proceeded  with 
the  aid  of  a  telescope  to  make  out  on 
which  side  of  the  hedge  we  were.  At 
length  the  sight  of  two  or  three  scarlet  * 
boynas  proclaimed  vie  were  on  the 
right  one,  and  we  resumed  our  march. 
Bilboa  soon  shewed  itself;  and  a  suc- 
cession of  views,  one  more  beautiful, 
because  more  extensive,  than  the  other, 
amply  repaid  our  exertions.  At  last 
we  reached  tlie  guard-house,  which  was 
tenanted  by  a  dozen  voluntarios  and  an 
officer,  who  welcomed  us  very  khidly, 
though  evidently  surprised  at  our  visit, 
and  volunteered  bis  services  as  cicerone 
along  the  heights.  We  thankfully  ac- 
cepted his  ofler ;  and  were  proceeding 
to  turn  our  mules  to  the  edge  of  them 
overhanging  the  town,  when  our  mule- 
teer declared  that  his  precious  animals 
should  run  no  risk,  and  go  no  farther. 

This  his  determination  led  R to  ask 

the  officer,  whether  we  could  return  to 
Zornosa  by  the  bridge  above  mentioned. 
He  literally  stared  with  astonishment, 
and  assured  us  that  not  only  was  it 
swept  by  tlie  cannon  of  the  town,  but 
that  at  one  end  of  it  a  small  fort  had 
lately  been  built,  from  which  it  was 
raked  by  musketry.  This  was,  in  truth, 
a  narrow  escape;  and  so  our  worthy 
muleteer  seemed  to  think,  for  he  kept 
roost  carefully  out  of  sight  of  the  town, 
while  we,  piloted  by  the  officer,  scram- 
bled down  to  a  certain  ledge  of  rock, 
the  very  identical  spot  whence  Villareal, 
seated  on  a  chair,  with  a  table  before 
him,  watched  the  progress  of  the  second 
un(ortunate  siege,  and  gave  his  orders. 
I  can  conceive  no  finer  panorama  in 
the  world  than  that  which  must  have 
then  presented  itself  to  the  spectators. 
Beneath  us,  at  our  feet,  in  its  fertile 
valley,  lay  Bilboa,  with  the  majestic 


and  winding  Nervion,  studded  with 
sails,  flowing  into  the  sea  at  Portu- 
galelte;  opposite  rose  heights  similar 
to  those  we  were  on;  while  imme- 
diately behind  us  lay  another  highly 
cultivated  valley,  bounded  in  the  dis- 
tance by  dim,  blue  hills ;  and  to  our 
right,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the 
mighty  waters  were  dancing  and  spark- 
ling in  the  bright  sunshine.  We  heard 
the  band  in  the  town  playing  Riego*s 
Hymn,  and  other  constitutional  tunes ; 
and,  with  the  aid  of  a  telescope,  distin- 
guished the  sentries,  in  their  white 
trousers  and  dark-green  coats,  lounging 
at  their  posts.  Indeed,  they  were  too 
near  to  be  pleasant,  for  our  cicerone 
made  us  lie  flat  on  our  stomachs,  and 
so  peep  over  the  ledge  of  rock,  as  the 
appearance  of  two  or  three  scarlet 
boynas  was  always  a  signal  for  them  to 
commence  blazing  away  at  the  heights, 
seldom,  however,  I  believe,  with  much 
success.  As  it  was  the^^i  of  Chris- 
tina, their  Reyna  Gobemadore,  they 
were  all  in  holyday  trim,  and  thinking 
of  other  things ;  and  thus  we  escaped 
without  a  salute.  Although  the  Chris- 
tinos  had  repaired  much  of  the  destruc- 
tion occasioned  by  the  two  last  sieges, 
still  Bilboa  shewed  signs  how  hotly 
pressed  the  attack  had  been.  The 
Convent  of  St.  Augustin,  the  scene  of 
so  many  fierce  encounters,  was  a  heap 
of  ruins,  and  a  great  number  of  houses 
in  the  suburbs  were  in  a  similar  plight. 

The  captain  and  R pointed  out  the 

various  houses  and  forts  celebrated  dur- 
ing the  three  sieges.  Here  was  Deusto ; 
and  there,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Nervion,  close  to  that  little  white  cot- 
tage, did  Zumalacarreguy  receive  his 
mortal  wound.  That  fortified  grange 
yonder  is  Abando;  and  that  is  San 
Bermaez,  where  English  pluck  and 
daring  was  so  gallantly  displayed. 
Though  the  Christinos  had  a  garrison 
of  7000  men  in  Bilboa,  they  never  at- 
tempted any  offensive  operation,  and 
seemed  to  be  quite  content  to  remain 
safely  cooped  up  behind  its  protecting 
walls ;  while  the  Carlist  sentry,  perched, 
as  it  were,  like  an  eagle  in  its  eyrie, 
could  only  gaze  upon,  with  wistful 
eyes,  the  prize  which  had  cost  his 
friends  so  much  blood  and  treasure* 
to  secure,  and  which,  when  apparently 
just  on  the  point  of  becoming  theirs, 
vras  snatched  out  of  their  victorious 
grasp  by  British  perfidy,  and  con- 
temptuous disregard  of  justice  and  fiaiir 
play.     It  was  over  tliese  heights  of 
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San  Domingo  that,  oo  Christmas  eve, 
1838,  the  Carlists  liad  to  scamper  for 
th«*ir  lives,  througli  snovv,  and  sleet, 
and  darkness,  to  Oumngo ;  and  while 
enjoying  our  homely  dinner  on  the 

purple   heath,  R recounted    the 

misfortunes  of  that  eventful  night.  We 
finished  this  day's  most  interesting  ex- 
coruon  by  reachingDurangobeforedark. 
The  next  day  was  the  fata  of  St. 
James,  the  patron  saint  of  Spain.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  we  left  the  town  early  in 
the  morning  for  our  old  quarters  at 
Onate,  the  people  were  firing  away  in 
the  streets,  and  dragging  about  an  un- 
happy bull  that  was  to  be  baited  in 
the  afternoon.  At  Elorio,  we  rested 
awhile,  and  refreslied  ourselves  in  its 
melancholy,  deserted-looking  baths, and 
arrived  at  Onate  in  the  afternoon.  In 
its  pretty  Plaza,  just  in  front  of  the 
king's  palace  and  the  town-hall,  a 
bull-bait  was  going  on ;  but  the 
wretched    animal    seemed    peaceable 

enough;  G *s  mule,  indeed,  was 

so  impressed  with  the  idea  of  his  for- 
bearance, that,  maigrado  all  the  resist- 
ance which  could  be  made  with  an  old 
piece  of  cord,  by  way  of  a  bridle,  she 
uore  up  straight  towards  him,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  good  people  of 
Oiiate.  I  was,  as  in  duty  bound,  fol- 
lowing my  leader,  when  we  were 
turned  back,  and  shewn  the  proper 
course  to  take.  Although  nothmg 
could  be  more  ridiculously  absurd  than 
were  our  appearance  and  proceedings, 
a  suppressed  giggle  was  all  that  marked 
the  crowd's  amusement.  There  were 
no  shouts,  no  jeering,  nor  cries  of 
**  Turn  tliem  out  V  as  there  assuredly 
would  be  under  similar  circumstances 
in  England.  Our  fair  padrona  and 
Cassilda  are  delighted  to  see  us 
again  ;  and  informed  us  that  the  good 
priest  had  called  daily  during  our  ab- 
sence, to  ask  when  we  were  coming 
back.  Signordi  Penalba,  our  hostess's 
husband,  and  president  of  the  Junta  at 
Eybar,  a  gentlemanlike  man,  had  ar- 
rived ;  and  her  brotlier,  the  dapper 
littleaid-de-camp,  was  expected  the  next 
day.  In  the  evening  we  sauntered 
along  the  Paseo,  and  joined  tlie  ice- 
eating  party;  Signor  Ramirez,  although 
he  came  in  nearly  the  last  of  alt,  in- 
sisted on  paying,  which  we  permitted, 
on  condition  that  we  were  to  be  at 
charges  for  the  party  to-morrow  night. 


I  will  here  make  a  short  extract  from 
some  rough  notes  I  kept  during  our 
rambles.  '*  Friday  26th.  A  ouiet 
day,  writing  letters,  &c.  What 
pleases  me  much  is,  the  perfect  freedom 
we  enjoy  here,  though  the  place  is 
small;  and  Spaniards  think  more  of 
their  neighbours*  affairs  than  of  their 
own,  and  consequently  every  body's 
slightest  movements  are  known ;  and 
though  the  '  trcM  Inglesei^  are  generally 
looked  upon  as  ambassadors,  or  com- 
missioners, we  are  not  pestered,  nor  in- 
terfered with,  in  the  slightest  degree  ;" 
.  and  although  every  facility  was  afforded 
us  of  going  where  we  pleased,  and 
seeing  what  we  pleased,  not  the  least 
attempt  was  made  to  throw  a  c<m/etir  de 
ro*e  over  any  thing,  or  to  impress  us 
with  a  too-favourable  idea  of  the  pro- 
spects of  the  cause:  it  was  admitted, 
indeed,  in  the  most  open  manner,  that 
a  lack  of  funds  was  paralysing  all  their 
efforts,  and  that  the  urmy  had  been  for 
a  long  time  without  pay.*  The  fact 
was,  the  northern  courts  had  got  wea- 
ried of  subsidising  with  apparently  so 
little  effect,  and  the  remittances  from 
Italy  had  become  '*  few  and  far  be- 
tween." I  cannot  help  tliinkiog  that, 
if  no  conditions  had  been  annexed  to 
the  northern  subsidies,  the  royal  cause 
would  have  been  spared  its  greatest 
disasters,  viz.  the  unfortunate  and 
twice-renewed  siege  of  Bilboa,  and  the 
premature  march  on  Madrid.  If  a 
more  generous  system  had  been  pur- 
sued, and  the  king  and  his  generals  al- 
lowed to  judge  entirely  for  themselves, 
the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
Basques  would  scarcely  have  been 
wasted  in  a  bootless  and  unpopular 
expedition  ;  nor,  at  the  last,  would 
Maroto  have  had  penniless  soldiers  to 
work  with.  In  spite,  however,  of  the 
crippled  condition  of  the  finances,  the 
Onate  arsenal,  when  we  entered  it, 
presented  a  very  bustling  and  thriving 
appearance :  all  the  yards  were  full  of 
workmen,  and  a  neat  and  handy  field - 
piece,  just  mounted,  and  a  newly  cast 
brass  mortar,  particularly  attracted  our 
observation;  while  in  the  middle  of  the 
great  court  was  lying,  as  it  were  in 
state,  tlie  first  piece  of  ordnance  that 
the  Carlists  ever  possessed,  and  called 
by  them,  in  affection,  the  grandftither. 

El ;  and  truly   he  was  by    this 

time  the  progenitor  of  a  very  fine  fa- 


*  Signor  Starico,  Count  Casa  d*Elguia*8  nephew,  subsequently  assured  me,  that 
ibr  eight  months  neither  officers  nor  men  had  received  any  pay. 
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mity.  In  our  walk  this  eTening  we 
fell  in  with  the  king,  who  acknow- 
ledged our  obeisances  very  graciously ; 
and  R  had  a  long  and  satisfactory 

intenriew  with  liim  after  the  ice-meet- 
ing, which  was  joined  by  our  friend 
Madrango,  and  General  Znriat^gui, 
second  in  command  to  Maroto,  who 
were  on  their  way  to  join  the  army  m 

Navarre;  while  G and  i  listened 

to  the  **  captive  musicians**  in  front  of 
the  palace,  who  really  played  remark- 
ably well.  The  following  is  another 
extract  from  ray  notes :  — "  Saturday 
27th*  Writing  letters,  reading  papers. 
JMaroto  has  written  to  Lord  John  tiay, 
informing  him,  that  if  the  present  dia- 
bolical course  of  harvest- burning  is 
continued,  he  will  shoot  all  his  prison- 
ers: the  people  here  praise  his  letter 
much/'  I  need  only  SKld  that  the  mi- 
nister of  war,  Montenegro,  received  a 
despatch  from  Maroto  announcing 
this  piece  of  news,  with  the  gratifying 
mddition  that  Lord  John,  in  his  answer, 
admitted  justice  to  be  on  his  side,  and 
promised  to  make  immediate  and  fa- 
Tourable  representations  to  his  govern- 
ment on  the  subject.  This  specimen  of 
complex  rascality  is  complete.  Gene- 
ral Zariat^ui,  Madagro,  and  Signor 
Ramirez,  dined  with  us  to-day,  at  the 
fashionable  hour  of  two  o*clock;  thepaity 
and  the  room  put  me  in  mind  of  oold- 
smitli's  ''chair- lumbered  doset  ju$t 
twelve  feet  by  nine ;"  but  the  fare  was 
of  a  very  different  description  to  his 
'*  tripe  and  bacon,'' — for  dish  followed 
dish  until  we  were  forced  to  cry,*'  Hold, 
enough  T'  and  every  thing  was  ex- 
cellent, save  the  religui^  of  our  unhap* 
py,  half-melted,  totally-spoiled,  French 
piti,  of  which  Zanat^ui,  sorely  against 
his  will,  and  out  of  politeness,  ate  half- 
a-dozen  morsels,  to  the  augmentation 
of  his  antipathy  to  every  French,  and 
the  severe  trial  of  his  digestive  organs ; 
as  he  talked  neither  French  nor  Eng- 
lish, conversation  was  not  very  ge- 
neral ;  but  he  sliewed  himself  ftir  from 
ignorant  as  to  literature,  talked  about 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  asked  me  if  I 
had  been  at  Milton's  university,  and 
confessed  he  had  dallied  with  the 
Muses;  while  Madrago  made  me  give 
him  a  copy  of  a  sonnet  I  had  written  to 
the  king,  to  whose  health  and  success 
we  did  not  fail  to  drain  a  glass  apiece 
of  right  good  Malaga ;  next  came  the 
siesta ;  and  the  promenade ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  R — - —  received 
a  message  from  the  king,  to  the  effect 


that  he  was  to  receive  the  croM  of  the 
third  class  of  San  Ferdinands. 

The  dancing  in  the  Plaza  on  Sonday 
afternoon  was  one  of  tlie  prettiest  sights 
I  ever  saw.  With  the  omission  of  the 
romping,  bumping,  and  tliumping,  the 
dance  was  tl>e  same  as  tlmt  we  saw  at 
Durar>go ;  but  more  soldiers  joined  in 
it,  and  the  picturesqueness  of  their 
dresses,  and  those  of  their  partners,  and 
the  natuml  gracefulness  of  their  qoaitit 
jigging  steps,  detained  us  for  some 
time  from  joining  the  more  aristocratic 
crowd,  which  had  followed  the  king 
and  queen  to  the  church  of  the  Coa- 
vent  Santa  Anna^  just  outside  the  town, 
and  were  enjoying  themselves  on  its 
closely  shaven,  bright  green  lawn.  jLMi 
this  lawn  was  displayed  all  the  rank, 
fiishion,  and  beauty  of  Onate;  there 
were  ladies  in  their  becommg  dresses 
and  black  mantillas ;  and  officers  in 
green  coats  and  red  trousers,  in  red 
coats  and  green  trousers,  in  rumarras 
and  blue  trousers,  in  blue  coats  and 
pink  trousers,  with  white  boynas  and 
blue  boynas,and  red  boynas  with  tassels 
and  without  tassels ;  and  here  and  there 
a  civilian  in  plain  clothes  and  a  French 
hat,  like  a  crow  among  the  peacocks, 
parading  up  and  down  the  lawn,  while 
the  church  doors  stood  open,  and  re- 
vealed a  blaze  of  light  and  splendour 
within,  and  ever  and  anon  a  fresh  wor- 
shipper would  enter,  perform  lier  or 
his  devotions,  and  then  return  to  the 
promenade  on  the  lawn,  at  the  end  of 
wliich  rose  a  lofty  mountain.  In  the 
West,  over  tlie  broad  Atlantic,  was  such 
a  sunset  with  the  great  naked  sugar- 
loaf  mountain  we  had  passed  under  in 
coming  from  Durango  rising  sternly 
and  blackly  in  the  midst  of  the  golden, 
and  purple,  and  crimson  lights,  and 
Onate  lymg  in  quiet  gloom  at  our  side ! 
We  lingered  on  this  magic  spot  till  all 
was  dark,  and  then  slowly  and  sorrow, 
fully  returned  to  the  little  town.  The 
two  priests  dropped  in,  as  usual,  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  and,  finding  me 
alone,  the  conversable  one  asked  me  if 
I  had  been  to  mass  ?  I  answered  in 
the  negative;  on  this  he  expressed  a 
wish  to  know  sometliing  about  the  state 
of  tlie  church  in  England,  and  the  re- 
spective parties  in  it,  adding,  to  my  un- 
speakably great  astonishment,  that  he 
had  heard  that  some  of  the  doctors  of 
Oxford  had  shewn  a  desire  for  the  re- 
union of  the  two  churches ;  for,  al- 
though he  laid  it  down  broadly,  '*  extra 
ecclesiam  nulla  est  saluSf**  be,  nerertbe- 
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lest,  allovred  us  to  b«  '<  ecdeua  AngU- 
caaa**  tbrougheut  lb€  wiko\e  of  our 
conversatioiu  1  endearoured,  as  well 
as  I  ODuld,  to  set  before  him  what  I 
beiiered  to  be  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  and  assured  our  padrona,  who 
took  a  warm  ioteiest  in  the  conversation 
of  her  heretic  guests,  and  had  sat  by 
listening,  that  in  England  we  had 
diufches,  and  Sundays,  and  preyer- 
books,  as  they  had  in  Spain.  Upon 
this,  she  said  to  the  priest,  <<  There 
were,  and  no  doubt  are,  many  good 
men,  and  women,  and  saints,  in  £og^ 
land."  "  Yes,"  be  answered,  turning 
to  Be ;  '^  when  St.  Augustin  went  over 
to  Entrland,  all  his  converts  held  the 
true  fidth/*  I  reminded  him  that  the 
saktt  lived  and  died  many  years  before 
the  Council  of  Tfent  had  pronounced 
its  decree,  or  Pope  Pius  iV.  written 
his  creed  ;  and  expressed  my  own 
opinion,  in  which  he  joined,  that  the 
faapfnest  day  for  Christendom  ^ould 
he  that  when  external  oommunioa  be- 
tweea  the  choiH^es  should  be  restored. 
"  What,  then,  so  insuperable  objection 
is  there,**  he  asked,  "  to  our  speedy 
union  ?"  I  mentioned  one  or  two 
serious  difficulties,  on  essential  doc- 
trines, which  he  heard  with  patience ; 
but  when  I  proceeded  to  say  that  the 
powers  the  pope  at  present  claims  were, 
and  ever  must  be,  by  us  denied,  he 
started  up  from  his  seat,  and  repeated 
with  great  vivacity  that  text,  the  golden 
scroll  of  St.  Peter's  cupola,  "  Tu  es 
Petrutf  €t  super  hanc  pelrum  tedijicabo 
eccie*iam  meam,  et  tibi  dabo  cloves  regni 
calontmj*  lie  then  asked  if  the  Church 
of  £ngland  held  the  doctrine  of  the 
Real  Presence  in  the  £ucharist,  or  of 
a  figure  only.  Afraid,  if  I  broadly 
affirmed  the  former,  he  would  imagine 
transubstantiation  was  meant,  and 
sorely  perplexed  by  a  want  of  words,  I 
replied,  somewhat  vaguely,  that  I  lioped 
there  was  not  much  difference  between 
as,  and  was  proceeding  to  explain  my 
meaning  to.  the  best  of  my  ability 
when  my  companions  came  in,  and 
conversation  took  another  turn.  I  can 
hardly  conceive  how  we  contrived  to 
make  ourselves  intelligible  one  to  an- 
other at  all, — for  we  had  no  common 
language,  and  French,  Latin,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  English,  were  all  put  into 
requisition,  positively  once  or  twice  in 
the  same  sentence. 
I  had  heard  so  ranch  of  the  igno- 


rance and  intolerance  of  the  Spanish 
priesthood,  that  I  was  hardly  prepared 
to  meet  with  so  much  learning,  cltarity, 
and  good  sense,  as  fell  from  the  lips  of 
this  Jesuit;  though,  at  the  same  time, 
one  oould  rK>t  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
proois  which  the  very  appearance  of 
the  country  offered  of  the  absence  of  all 
irreverent  superstition.  There  were  no 
devotees  at  every  turn  of  the  road  wor- 
shipping some  waxen  saint,  nor  did 
unseemly  representations  of  the  cruci- 
fixion pain  and  offend  one's  eyes  and 
heart  as  in  Italy,  and  parts  of  France ; 
churches  there  were,  and  worshippers 
in  them,  in  abundance,  but  the  poet 
would  have  looked  in  vain*  for 

**  A  mistress  or  a  saiut  in  every  grove." 

Perha|)s  one  of  the  most  fearful  effects 
of  tlie  march  of  freedom  and  intellect 
in  Fmnce  is,  what  no  one  who  has 
been  into  half-a-dozen  churches  in  that 
country  while  service  was  being  per- 
formed can  have  failed  to  remark,  that 
the  congregations  are  well-nigh  entirely 
composed  of  females;  for  the  men 
tliink  it  either  weakness,  or  waste  of 
time,  or  foolishness,  to  be  there.  Cross 
the  Pyrenees,  and  how  different  a  pic- 
ture is  presented.  On  a  SuiKlay,  or  a 
fe^ita,  you  will  see  the  population  of 
some  bilUside  village  pouring  with 
sober  joy  info  their  long-frequented 
church,  where  from  childhood  they  have 
been  taught  to  fear  God,  reverence  his 
ministers,  and  honour  their  king ;  and 
yet  it  is  because  these  mountaineers 
are  thus  religious, and  moral,  and  loyal^ 
that  the  bitter  hatred  of  English  liberal- 
ism has  been  stirred  up  against  them  ; 
and  such'  men  as  General  Evans  and 
Major  Richardson  have  not  hesitated 
to  pen  the  following  sentences.  The 
former  in  his  book  (which,  by  the  way, 
ought  to  have  been  headed,  '*  An  at- 
tempt to  institute  a  comparison  between 
Sir  be  Lacy  Evans,  M.P.,  and  Arthur, 
Duke  of  Wellington")  says,»  "  They," 
the  Basques,  **  are  in  other  respects  ig- 
norant, cruel,  fanatical,  and  incredibly 
subservient  to  their  priests."  "  Igno- 
rant I"  of  what  ?  tlieir  duty  towards  God 
and  man? — Assuredly  not.  " Cruel  1"  to 
whom  ? — To  those  who  came  on  a  holy- 
day  excursion  of  slaughter  and  rapine. 
"  Fanatical  P'  How  ?— In  adhering  to 
their  old  customs,  and  liberties,  and 
faith,  preserved  now  in  their  mountain 
fietstuesses  and  peaceful  valleys  for  more 
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than  a  thousand  years,  and  in  refusing 
to  become  liberal  or  infidel  (the  terms 
are  convertible)  at  the  gleaming  of  a 
hireling  English  bayonet.  "  Incredi- 
bly subaervient  to  their  priests  I"  Wh v  ? 
Let  this  roan  answer  himself, — '^  the 
regular  and  parochial  clergy  of  the 
country  are  still  held  in  due  and  uuful 
respecif  and  nmny  of  them  well  deserve 
it.  Major  Richardson  thus  exults 
over  the  spread  of  liberal  opinions  even 
in  the  north  of  Spain.*  <<  it  is  true,  the 
principal  churches  are  held  sacred,  and 
the  rules  of  their  religion  celebrated  in 
them  with  all  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  the  olden  time ;  but  even 
these  are  attended  only  by  the  aged 

{)art  of  the  community,  on  whom  the 
iberal  spirit  of  freedom  has  failed  to 
take  effectual  hold/'  Thank  God  1 
this  is  not  the  case ;  <*  the  liberal  spirit 
of  freedom  has  failed  to  take  efieciual 
hold,'*  not  only  on  the  aged,  but  on  all 
parts  of  the  community,  in  the  way 
this  truly  liberal  autlior  mentions. 
Atheism  is  not  as  yet  tlie  prevailing 


epidemic  in  Biscay ;  I  say  Atheism, — 
for,  if  Spaniards  have  ceased  to  be 
Romanists,  what  have  they  become  ? 
There  is,  there  can  be,  but  one  answer. 
No  one  can  wish  more  heartily  than  I 
do  that  noble,  diivalric  Spain  may 
profess  a  purer  and  more  primitive 
form  of  feith,  and  no  one  would  hail 
with  more  sincere  joy  the  first  appear- 
ance of  such  a  change ;  but  if  it  is  to  be 
wrought  by  foreign  bayonets,  if  its 
handmaids  are  to  be  Lawlessness  and 
Infidelity,  and  its  first-fruits  Madrid 
massacres  and  Barcelona  football- 
matches  ;  if  tlie  reign  of  the  monastic 
orders  in  that  kingdom  is  to  close  in 
blood,t  and  the  churches  are  to  be  de- 
serted ;|  then  I  say,  better  far  had  the 
Inquisition  resume  its  tremendous 
powers, — better  far  had  the  pride,  and 
intellect,  and  knowledge  of  roan  be 
subjected  once  more  to  its  mysterious 
tribunal,  and  the  people  be  content  to 
worship  as  of  yore,  albeit  darkly,  in 
their  old  churches,  and  in  their  old 
ways,  the  God  of  their  forefathers. 


A  PICTORIAL  KIIAP80DT  I    CONCLUDED. 


AND  FOLLOWED  BT  A  REMABKABLE  STATEMENT  OF  FACTS  BY  MRS.  BARBARA. 


And  now,  in  pursuance  of  the  promise 
recorded  in  the  last  number  of  this 
Magazine,  and  for  tlie  performance  of 
which  the  public  has  ever  since  been  in 
breathless  expectation,  it  hath  become 
Titmarsh's  auty  to  note  down  his 
opinions  of  the  remaining  pictures  in 
the  Academy  exhibition;  and  to  cri- 
ticise such  other  pieces  as  the  other 
galleries  may  shew. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Maclise,  it  becomes  us  to  say 
our  say;  and  as  the  Observer  news- 
paper, which,  though  under  the  express 
patronage  of  the  royal  family,  devotes 
by  far  the  noblest  part  of  its  eloquence 
to  the  consideration  of  dramatic  sub- 
jects, and  to  the  discussion  of  the 
gains,  losses,  and  theatrical  conduct  of 
managers, —  as,  I  say,  the  Observer 
newspaper,  whenever  Madame  Vestris 
or  Mr.  Yates  adopts  any  plan  that 
concurs  with  the  notions  of  the  paper  in 
question,  does  not  fail  to  say  that 
Madame  Vestris  or  Mr.  Yates  have 
been  induced  so  to  reform  in  conse- 
quence   of  the    Observer's  particular 


suggestion ;  in  like  manner,  Titmarsh 
is  fully  convinced,  that  all  the  painters 
in  this  town  have  their  eyes  incessantly 
fixed  upon  his  criticisms,  and  that  all 
the  wise  ones  regulate  their  opinions 
by  his. 

In  the  language  of  the  Observer, 
then,  Mr.  Maclise  has  done  wisely  to 
adopt  our  suggestions  with  regard  to 
the  moral  treatment  of  his  pictures, 
and  has  made  a  great  advance  in  his 
art.  Of  his  four  pictures,  let  us  dis- 
miss the  scene  from  Gil  Bias  at  once. 
Coming  from  a  second-rate  man,  it 
would  be  well  enough  :  it  is  well 
drawn,  grouped,  lighted,  shadowed, 
and  the  people  all  grin  very  comically, 
as  people  do  in  pictures  called  comic ; 
but  the  soul  of^fun  is  wanting,  as  I 
take  it, —  the  merry,  brisk,  good- 
humoured  spirit  which  in  Le  Sage*s 
text  so  charms  the  reader. 

'*  Olivia  and  Malvolio''  is,  on  the 
contrary,  one  of  the  best  and  most  spi- 
ritual performances  of  the  artist.  No- 
thing can  be  more  elegant  than  the 
tender,  languid  melancholy  of  Olivia, 
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nor  more  poetical  than  the  general 
treatment  of  the  picture.  The  long 
clipped  alleys  and  quaint  gardens,  the 
peacocks  trailing  through  the  walks, 
amd  vases  basking  in  the  sun,  are  finely 
painted  and  conceived.  Examine  the 
picture  at  a  little  distance,  and  the  en- 
sembie  of  the  composition  and  colour  is 
extraordinarily  pleasing.  The  details, 
too,  are,  as  usual,  wonderful  for  their 
accuracy.  Here  are  flower-beds,  and  a 
tree  above  Olivia's  head  of  which 
every  leaf  is  painted,  and  painted  with 
such  skill,  as  not  in  the  least  to  injure 
die  general  effect  of  the  picture.  Mr. 
Madise  has  a  d^err^typic  eye,  and 
a  feeling  of  form  stronger,  I  do  be- 
lieve, than  has  ever  been  possessed  by 
any  painter  before  him. 

Look  at  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Dickens, 
— well  arranged  as  a  picture,  good  in 
colour,  and  light,  and  snadow,  and  as  a 
likeness  perfectly  amazing ;  a  looking- 
glass  could  not  render  a  better  fac- 
simile. Here  we  have  the  real  identical 
man  Dickens:  the  artist  must  have 
understood  the  inward  Boz  as  well  as 
the  outward  before  he  made  this  ad- 
mirable representation  of  him.  What 
cheerful  intelligence  there  is  about  the 
man's  eyes  and  large  forehead  1  The 
mouth  is  too  large  and  full,  too  eager 
and  active,  perlmps ;  the  smile  is  very 
sweet  and  generous.  If  Monsieur  de 
Balzac,  that  voluminous  physiogno- 
mist, could  examine  tliis  lieaa,  he  would, 
no  doubt,  interpret  every  tone  and 
wrinkle  in  it :  the  nose  firm,  and  well 
placed ;  the  nostrils  wide  and  full,  as 
are  the  nostrils  of  all  men  of  genius 
(this  is  Monsieur  Balzac's  maxinf). 
The  past  and  the  future,  says  Jean 
Paul,  are  written  in  every  counte- 
nance. I  think  we  may  promise  our- 
selves a  brilliant  future  from  this  one. 
There  seems  no  flagging  as  yet  in  it,  no 
toise  of  fotigue,  or  consciousness  of  de- 
caying power.  Long  mayest  thou,  O 
Bozl  reign  over  thy  comic  kingdom; 
long  may  we  pav  tribute,  whether  of 
threepence  weekly  or  of  a  shilling 
montnly,  it  matters  not.  Mighty  prince  1 
at  thy  imperial  feet,  Titmarsn,  hum- 
blest of  thy  servants,  offers  his  vows  of 
loyalty  and  his  humble  tribute  of  praise. 

And  now  (as  soon  as  we  are  off  our 
knees,  and  have  done  paying  court  to 
sovereign  Boz)  it  behoves  us  to  say  a 
word  or  two  concerning  the  picture  of 
"  Macbeth,"  which  occupies  such  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  Academy  gal- 
lery. Well,  then,  this  picture  of 
VOL.  itXII.MO.  cxxvii. 


"  Macbeth"  has  been,  to  our  notion,  a 
great  deal  too  much  praised  and 
abused :  only  Titmarsh  understands 
i\ie  golden  mean,  as  is  acknowledged 
by  all  who  read  his  criticisms.  Here  is 
a  very  fine  masterly  picture,  no  doubt, 
full  of  beauties,  and  shewing  extraor- 
dinary power ;  but  not  a  masterpiece, 
as  I  humbly  take  it, —  not  a  picture  to 
move  the  beholder  as  much  as  many 
performances  that  do  not  display  half 
the  power  that  is  here  exhibited.  I 
don't  pretend  to  lay  down  any  abso- 
lute laws  on  the  sublime  (the  reader 
will  remember  how  the  ancient  satirist 
hath  accused  John  Dennis  of  madness, 
for  his  vehement  preaching  of  such 
rules).  No,  no  ;  Michael  Artgelo  T. 
is  not  quite  so  impertinent  as  that; 
but  the  public  and  the  artist  will  not 
mind  being  told,  without  any  previous 
definitions,  that  this  picture  is  not  of 
the  highest  order:  the  "Malvolio"is 
far  more  spiritual  and  suggestive,  if  we 
may  so  speak ;  it  tells  not  only  its  own 
tale  very  charmingly,  but  creates  for 
the  belK>lder  a  very  pleasant,,  melan- 
choly train  of  tliought,  as  every  good 
picture  does  in  its  kind,  from  a  six- 
inch  canvass  by  Hobbima  or  Ruysdael 
up  to  a  thousand-foot  wall  of  Michael 
Angelo.  If  you  read  over  the  banquet- 
scene  in  words,  it  leaves  an  impression 
far  more  dreadful  and  lively.  On  the 
stase,  it  has  always  seemed  us  to  fail ; 
and  though  out  of  a  trap-door  in  the 
middle  of  it  Mr.  Cooper  is  seen  to  rise 
very  solemnly, — his  race  covered  with 
white,  and  a  dreadful  gash  of  ver- 
million  across  hb  neck ;  though  he 
nods  and  waggles  his  head  about  in  a 
very  quiet,  ^ostlike  manner;  yet, 
strange  to  say,  neither  this  scene,  nor 
this  great  actor,  has  ever  frightened  us, 
as  they  both  should,  as  the  former 
does  when  we  read  it  at  home.  The 
fa«t  is,  that  it  is  quite  out  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  power  to  look  ghostly  enough, 
or,  perhaps,  to  soar  along  with  us  to 
that  sublime  height  to  which  our  ima- 
gination is  continually  carrying  us. 

**  Leiu  May  it  please  your  highness, 
siti 

I T^  Ghost  of  Banquo  iHs€s,  and  sits 
in  Macbbtii*8  place, 
**  Macb,  Here  had  we  now  our  coan- 
try's  honour  roofd, 
Were  the  grac'd  person  of  our  Banquo 

present ; 
Who  may  I  rather  challenge  for  unkirnl- 

ness 
Than  pity  for  mischance.  ,^,^n]t> 
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"  Rom.  Hu  absence,  nr, 

Lays  blame  upon  hit  promiae.    Pleaae  it 

your  higbneaa 
To  grace  ua  with  your  royal  company  1 
<•  Maeb.  The  table'a  full 
**  Ltm,  Here's  a  place  resery'd,  sir. 
**Maeb.  Where  T 
"  Len.  Here,  my  lord.    What 

ia't  that  moyes  your  highness  ? 
**  Macb.  Which  of  you  haye  done  thisi 
•*  Lm^i.  W hat,  my  good  lord  ? 

"  Maeb,  Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it* 
Neyer  shake 
Thy  ttory  locks  at  me. 
**  Rot$e.   Gentlemen,  rise ;  his  high. 

ness  is  not  well. 
"  Lady  M,    Sit,  worthy  friends ;  my 
lord  is  often  thus. 
And  hath  been  from  his  youth.     Pray 

you  keep  seat ; 
The  fit  is  momentary ;  upon  a  thought 
He  will  again  be  well.     If  much  yoa 

note  him. 
You  shall  offend  him,  and  extend  his 

passion. 
Feed,  and  regard  him  not.    Are  yon  a 
manl 
«  Maeb.  Ay,  and  a  bold  one,  that  dare 
109k  on  that 
Which  might  appal  the  deyil. 

*•  Lady  M.  O  proper  stuff! 

This  is  the  very  paiatinff  of  your  fear  ; 
I'his  is  the  air-drawn  (Ugger  which  you 

said 
Led  you  to  Duncan.    Oh,  these  flaws 

and  starts 
(Impostors  to  true  fear)  would  well  be- 
come 
A  woman's  story,  at  a  winter's  fire, 
Auchoris'd   by  her    grandam.      Shame 

itself! 
Why  do  you  make  such  faces  1    When 

all's  done, 
You  look  but  on  a  stool. 
**  Maeb,  Pr'ythee,  see  there !— Behold ! 
— Look  ! — Lo !    How  say  you  ? 
Why,  what  care  It    Ifthoo  canst  nod, 

speak  too. 
If  charnel-houses  and  our  grayes  must 

send 
Those  that  we  bury  back,  our  monumeirts 
Shall  be  the  maws  of  kites. 

IGhott  ditappean, 
**LadyM.  What!  Quite nnmann'd in 

folly? 
"  Maeb»  If  I  Stand  here,  I  saw  him. 
"  Lady  M»  Fie,  for  shame ! 

'*  Maeb,    Blood  hath  been  shed  ere 
now,  i'  the  olden  time. 
Ere  human  statute   purg'd  the  gentle 

weal; 
Ay,  and  since,  too,  murders  haye  been 

performed 
Too  terrible  for  the  ear.    The  times  haye 

been 
That,  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man 
would  die, 


And  there  an  end ;  but  new  they  rise 

sgain. 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their 

crowns. 
And  push  us  from  our  stools.    This  is 

more  strange 
Than  such  a  murder  is. 

"  Lady  M.  My  worthy  lord. 

Your  noble  friends-do  lack  you. 

"  Maeb,  I  do  forget 

Do  not  muse  at  me,  my  most  worthy 

friends: 
I  haye  a  strange  infirmity,  whioh  is  no* 

thing 
To  those  that  know  ma.    Come,  bnre  and 

health  to  all  -, 
Then  1*11  sit  down.    Giye  me  some  wine 

.fiUfoU: 
I  drink  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole 

table. 

Ghost  rim, 
And  to  our  dear  friend  Banquo,  whom 

we  miss: 
Would  he  were  hers !    To  all,  and  him, 

we  thirst, 
And  all  to  all. 
"  LonU,     Our  duties,  and  the  pledge. 
**  Maeb,  Ayaunt,  and  quit  my  sight ! 

Let  the  earth  hide  thee ! 
Thy  bones  are  marrowless— thj  blood  is 

cold; 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 
Which  thou  dost  glare  with. 

*'Lady  M.  Think  of  this,  p;ood  peers, 
But  as  a  thing  of  custom :  'tis  no  other ; 
Only  it  spoils  the  pleasure  of  the  time. 

**  Maeb,  What  man  dare,  I  dare. 
Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Rosaian 

bear. 
The  arm'd  rhiaoceroa,  or  the  Hyrcan 

tiger,— 
Take  any  ahape  but  that,  and  my  firm 

nenres 
Shall  neyer  tremble.    Or  be  aliye  again. 
And  dare  me  to  the  deaert  with  tiij 

sword: 
If  trembling  I  inhibit  thee,  protest  me 
The  baby  of  a  girl     Henoe,  horrible 

shadow !  [Ghost  disappasrt. 

Unreal   mockery,  kenoe  !      Whjr,  so  ; 

being  gone, 
I  am  a  man  again.    Pray  you,  sit  still. 
"  Lady  M,    You  haye  displao'd  tha 

mirth,  broke  the  good  meeting. 
With  most  admir'd  disorder." 

A  large  part  of  this  yast  picture  Mr. 
Macltse  has  painted  very  finely.  The 
lords  are  all  there  in  gloomy  state, 
fierce  stalwart  men  in  steel;  the  va- 
riety of  attitude  aud  light  ift  which  the 
difi^rent  groups  are  placed,  the  won- 
derful knowledge  and  firmness  with 
which  each  individual  figure  and  iba- 
ture  are  placed  down  upon  the  canvass 
Will  be  understood  and  admirkL^  the 
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public,  but  by  tbe  artist  still  more,  who 
knows  tlie  difiiculty  of  these  things, 
which  seem  so  easy,  which  are  so  easy, 
DO  doubt,  to  a  man  with  Mr.  Maclise*s 
extraordinary  giHs.  How  fine  is  yon- 
der group  at  the  farthest  table,  lighted 
up  by  the  reflected  lieht  from  the  ar- 
mour of  one  of  them!  The  effect,  as 
iar  as  we  know,  is  entirely  new ;  the 
figures  drawn  with  exquisite  minuteness 
and  deamess,  not  in  the  least  inter- 
rupting the  general  harmony  of  the  pic- 
ture. Look  at  the  two  women  stand- 
ing near  Lady  Macbetli's  tlironc,  and 
those  beautiful  little  hands  of  one  of 
them  placed  over  the  state-chair:  the 
science,  workmanship,  feeling,  in  these 
figures  are  alike  wonderful.  The  face, 
bust,  and  attitude  of  Lady  Macbeth  are 
grandly  designed  ;  the  figures  to  her 
right,  with  looks  of  stern  doubt  and 
wonder,  are  nobly  designed  and  ar- 
rajiged.  The  main  figure  of  Macbeth, 
I  confess, does  not  please;  nor  the  ob- 
ject which  has  occasioned  the  frightful 
convulitive  attitude  in  which  he  stands. 
He  j^ees  not  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  but  a 
huge,  indistinct,  gory  shadow,  which 
seems  to  shake  its  bloody  locks,  and 
fiown  upon  him.  Tlirough  this  shade, 
intercepted  only  by  its  lurid  transpa- 
rency, you  see  the  figures  of  the  guests ; 
they  are  looking  towards  it,  and  through 
it.  The  skill  with  which  this  point  is 
made  is  unquestionable ;  there  in 
something  there,  and  nothing.  The 
spectators  feel  this  as  well  us  the  painted 
actors  of  the  scene:  there  are  times 
when,  in  looking  at  the  picture,  one 
loses  sight  of  the  shade  altogether,  and 
begins  to  wonder  with  Rosse,  Lenox, 
and  the  rest. 

The  idea,  then,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  as 
excellently  worked  out  as  it  is  daringly 
conceived.  But  is  it  a  just  one  ?  I 
think  not.  I  should  say  it  was  a  grim 
piece  of  comedy  rather  than  tragedy. 
One  is  puzzled  by  this  piece  ofdiabUrte, 
— not  deeply  affected  and  awe-stricken, 
as  in  the  midst  of  such  heroical  cha- 
racters and  circumstances  one  should 
be. 

"  Af  auDt,  and  quit  my  sight !     Let  the 

e^th  bide  thee  1 
Thy  bones  are  marrowleM— .thy  blood  is 

cold; 
Tboo  bast  no  qpecoktion  in  those  eyes 
Whkh  thoa  dost  glare  with." 

Before  the  poet*s  eyes,  at  least,  the 
figure  of  the  ghost  stood  complete— an 
actual  visible  body,  with  the  life  gone 


out  of  it ;  an  image  far  more  grand  and 
dreadful  than  the  painter*s  fantastical 
shadow,  because  more  simple.  The 
shadow  is  an  awful  object,>-ffranted; 
but  the  most  sublime,  beautimi,  fear- 
ful sight  in  all  nature  is,  surely,  the 
face  of  a  man ;  wonderful  in  all  its  ex- 
pressions of  grief  or  joy,  daring  or  en- 
duranoe,  thought,  hope,  love,  or  pain. 
How  Shakspeare  painted  all  these  ; 
with  what  careful  tnouglit  and  brood- 
ing were  all  his  imaginary  creatures 
made! 

I  believe  we  have  mentioned  the  best 
figure-pieces  in  the  exhibition;  for, 
alas!  the  '*  Milton  and  his  Daughters'' 
of  Sir  Augustus  Calcoti,  although  one 
of  the  biggest  canvasses  in  the  gallery, 
is  by  no  means  one  of  the  best ;  and 
one  may  regret,  that  this  most  tpirituel 
of  landscape-painters  should  liave  for- 
saken his  old  style  to  follow  Hgiire- 
drawing.  Mr.  Uollins  has  a  picture  of 
"  Benvenu to  Cellini  shevMni;  a  Tr.nkei 
to  a  Lady.''  A  subject  of  absurlun^ 
interest  and  passionate  exciiement, 
painted  in  a  corresponJinj;  manner.  A 
pnra  lady  siu  smiling  in  a  cli.iir,  by  a 
table,  oil  which  is  a  very  neat,  regular 
table-cloth,  drawn  at  right  angles  with 
tlie  picture-frame  ;  parallel  with  the 
table  is  a  chest  of  drapers,  seci^taire, 
cabinet,  or  buhui.  Near  this  5tunds 
a  waiting-maid,  smiling  archly ;  and 
in  front  you  behold  young  Benvenmo, 
spick  and  span  in  his  very  best  clothes 
and  silk  stockings,  looking—as  Benve- 
nuto  never  did  in  his  life.  Of  some 
parts  of  this  picture,  the  colour  and 
workmanship  is  very  pretty ;  but  was 
there  ever  such  a  niminypiminy  subject 
treated  in  such  a  niniinypiininy  way  ? 
We  can  remember  this  gentlemuirs 
picture  of**  Margaret  at  the  Spinning- 
wheel,"  last  year,  and  should  be  glad 
to  see  and  laud  others  that  were  equally 
pretty.  Mr.  Lauder  has,  in  the  same 
room,  a  pleasing  picture  from  Walter 
Scott,  "The  Glee-Maiden;"  and  a 
large  sketch,  likewise  from  Scott,  by  a 
French  artist  (who  has  been  celebrated 
in  this  Magazine  as  the  author  of  the 
picture  "  The  Sinking  of  the  Vengeur"), 
IS  fine  in  effect  and  composition. 

If  Mr.  Herbert's  picture  of  "  Tra- 
vellers taking  Refreshment  at  a  Con- 
vent Gate'*  has  not  produced  much 
sensation,  it  is  because  it  is  feeble  in 
tone,  not  very  striking  in  subject,  and 
placed  somewlmt  too  high.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  beau^  and^^ig^^i^U 
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the  figures;  and  though  lost  here, 
amidst  the  glare  and  bustle  of  the 
Academy,  will  be  an  excellent  picture 
for  the  cabinet,  where  its  quiet  graces 
and  merits  will  be  better  seen. 

Mr.  Webster's  «  Punch,"  before  al- 
luded to,  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
praise.  The  landscape  is  beautiful, 
the  group  of  little  figures  assembled  to 
view  the  show  are  delightfully  gay  and 
pretty.  Mr.  Webster  has  the  bump  of 
philoprogenitiveness  (as  some  ninny 
says  of  George  Cruikshank  in  the 
Westminster  lUview) ;  and  all  mothers 
of  large  families,  young  ladies  who 
hope  to  be  so  one  day  or  the  other, 
and  honest  papas,  are  observed  to  ex- 
amine this  picture  with  much  smiling 
interest.  It  is  full  of  sunshine  and 
innocent  playful  good- humour:  all 
Punch's  audience  are  on  the  grin. 
John,  the  squire's  footman,  is  looking 
on  vf'\i\\  a  protecting  air;  the  old 
village  folk  are  looking  on,  grinning; 
with  the  very  youngest ;  boys  are 
scampering  over  the  common,  in  order 
to  be  in  time  for  the  show ;  Punchman 
is  tootooing  on  the  pipes,  and  banging 
away  on  the  drum ;  potboy  has  con- 
signed to  the  earth  his  precious  cargo, 
and  the  head  of  every  tankard  of  liquor 
is  wasting  its  frothy  fragrance  in  the 
air;  in  like  manner,  the  pieman  per- 
mits his  wares  to  get  cold ;  nursery- 
maids, schoolboys,  happy  children  in 
go-carts,  are  employed  in  a  similar 
way :  indeed,  a  aelightful  little  rustic 
comedy. 

In  respect  of  portraits,  the  prettiest, 
as  I  fancy,  after  Wilkie's  splendid  pic- 
ture of  Mrs.  Ferguson,  is  one  by  Mr. 
Grant,  of  a  lady  with  a  scarf  of  a  green- 
ish colour.  The  whole  picture  is  of 
the  same  tone,  and  beautifully  har- 
monious ;  nor  is  the  lady's  face  and 
air  the  least  elegant  and  charming  part 
of  it.  The  Duke  has  been  painted  u 
vast  number  of  times,  such  are  the  pe- 
nalties of  glory;  nor  is  it  possible  to 
conceive  any  thing  much  worse  than 
that  portrait  of  him  in  which  Col. 
Gumood  is  represented  by  his  side,  in 
a  red  velvet  waistcoat,  offering  to  his 
grace  certain  despatches.  It  is  in  the 
style  of  the  famous  picture  in  tlie  Re- 
gent Circus,  representing  Mr.  Coleby 
the  cigarist,  an  orange,  a  pineapple,  a 
champagne-cork,  a  little  dog,  some 
decanters,  and  a  yellow  bandanna, — 
all  which  personages  appear  to  be  so 
excessively  important,  tliat  the  puzzled 
eyes   scarcely  know  upon  which   to 


settle.  In  like  manner,  in  the  Wel- 
lington-Gurwood  testimonial,  tlie  ac- 
cessories are  so  numerous,  and  so  bril- 
liantly coloured,  that  it  is  long  before 
one  can  look  up  to  the  countenances  of 
the  colonel  and  his  grace ;  which,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  are  the  main  objects  of 
interest  in  the  piece.  And  this  plan 
has  been  not  unartfully  contrived, — for 
the  heads  are  by  no  means  painted  up 
to  the  point  of  brilliancy  which  is  visi- 
ble in  boots,  clocks,  bell-pulls,  Turkey 
carpets,  armchairs,  and  other  proper- 
ties here  painted. 

Now,  if  the  artist  of  the  above  pic- 
ture wishes  to  know  how  properties 
may  be  painted  with  all  due  minute- 
ness, ana  yet  conduce  to  the  general 
effect  of  the  picture,  let  him.  examine 
the  noble  little  portrait  of  Lord  Cot- 
tenham,  by  Leslie, — the  only  contribu- 
tion of  this  great  man  to  the  exhibition. 
Here  are  a  number  of  accessories  in- 
troduced, but  with  that  forethought  and 
sense  of  propriety  which,  as  I  foncy, 
distinguish  all  the  works  of  Mr. 
Leslie.  They  are  not  here  for  mere 
picturesque  effect  or  ornamental  hud- 
dle; but  are  made  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  piece,  and  indicate  the  character  of 
the  dignified  personage  who  fills  the 
centre  of  it.  The  black  brocade  dra- 
pery of  the  chancellor's  gown  is  accu- 
rately painted,  and  foils  in  that  majes- 
tic grave  way  in  which  a  chancellor's 
robe  should  fall.  Are  not  the  learned 
lord's  arms  somewhat  short  and  fin- 
like? This  is  a  query  which  we  put 
humbly,  having  never  had  occasion  to 
remark  that  part  of  his  person. 

Mr.  Briggs  has  his  usual  pleasant, 
well-painted  portraits ;  and  Mr.  Patten 
a  long  full-length  of  Prince  Albert  that 
is  not  admired  by  artists,  it  is  said,  but 
a  good  downright  honest  bourgeois  pic- 
ture, as  we  fancy ;  or,  as  a  facetious 
friend  remarked,  good  plain  ronst-and- 
boiled  painting.  As  for  the  portrait 
opposite — that  of  her  majesty,  it  is  a 
sheer  libel  upon  that  pretty  gracious 
countenance,  an  act  of  rebellion  for 
which  Sir  David  should  be  put  into 
York  gaol.  Parts  of  the  picture  are, 
however,  splendidly  painted.  And 
here,  being  upon  the  subject,  let  us  say 
a  word  in  praise  of  those  two  delight- 
ful lithographic  heads,  after  Ross, 
which  appear  in  the  printshop  win- 
dows. Our  gracious  queen's  head  is 
here  most  charming;  and  that  of  the 
prince  full  of  such  manly  frankness 
and  benevolence  as  must  make  all  men 
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cry,  "  God  bleSs  hira."  I  would  much 
sooner  possess  a  copy  of  the  Ross  mi- 
niature of  the  queen,  than  a  cast  from 
lier  majesty *s  bust  by  Sir  Francis 
Chantrey,  which  has  the  place  of  honour 
in  the  sculpture  vault. 

AH  Macdonald*s  busts  deserve  ho- 
nourable notice.  This  lucky  sculptor 
has  some  beautiful  subjects  to  model, 
and  beautiful  and  graceful  all  his  mar- 
bles are.  As  much  may  be  said  of 
Mr.  M'Dowelfs  girl, — the  only  piece 
of  imaginative  sculpture  in  the  Aca- 
demy that  has  struck  us  as  pleasing. 
Mr.  Behnes,  too,  should  receive  many 
commendations;  an  old  roan's  head 
particularly,  that  is  full  of  character 
and  goodness ;  and  "  The  Bust  of  a 
Lady,"  which  may  be  called  "  A  Lady 
with  a  bust/' — a  beautiful  bust,  in- 
deed, of  which  the  original  and  the 
artist  have  both  good  reason  to  be 
proud.  Mr.  Bell's  virgin  is  not  so 
pleasing  in  the  full  size  as  in  the  minia- 
ture copy  of  it. 

For  the  matter  of  landscapes,  we 
confess  ourselves  to  be  no  very  ardent 
admirers  of  these  performances,  clever 
and  dexterous  as  most  of  them  are. 
The  works  of  Mr  Stanfield  and  Mr. 
Roberts  cannot  fail  to  be  skilful ;  and 
both  of  these  famous  artists  shew  their 
wonderful  power  of  drawing,  as  usual. 
But  these  skilful  pictures  have  always 
appeared  to  us  more  pleasing  in  little 
on  the  sketching-boara  than  when  ex- 
panded upon  the  canvass.    A  couple 
of  Martin's  must  be  mentioned, — huge, 
queer,  and  tawdry  to  our  eyes,  but 
very  much  admired  by  the  public,  who 
is  no  bad  connoisseur,  after  all ;  and ' 
also  a  fine  Castle  of  Chillon,  or  Chalon, 
rudely  painted,  but  very  poetical  and 
impressive. 
[Here  Titmarsh  exchanges  his  check 
at  the  door  for  a  valuable  gingham 
umbrella,  with  a  yellow  horn-head, 
representing  Lord   Brougham  or 
Dr.  Syntax,  and   is  soon    seen, 
with  his  hat  very  much  on  one 
side,  swaggering  down  Pall  Mall 
East,  to  the  Waler-Colour  Gallery, 
lie  flings  down  eighteenpence  in 
the    easiest  way,    and    goes    up 
stairs.] 
Accident,  or,  what  is  worse,  ilUhealtl), 
has  deprived  us  of  the  two  most  skil- 
ful professors  of  the  noble  art  of  water- 
colour  painting ;  and,  without  the  works 
of  Messrs.  I-ewis  and  Cattermole,  the 
gallery  looks  empty   indeed.     Those 
gentlemen  are  accustomed  to  supply 


the  picture-lover  with  the  pieca  tk  re- 
sistance of  the  feast,  with  which,  being 
decently  satisfied,  we  can  trifle  with  an 
old  market-place  by  Prout,  or  six  cows 
and  four  pigs  by  Hill,  or  a  misty  Downs 
by  Copley  Fielding,  with  some  degree 
of  pleasure.  Discontented,  then,  with 
the  absence  of  the  substantiaU,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  we  have  been  exa- 
mining the  rest  of  the  pictures  in  no 
very  good-humour.  And  so,  to  tell  you 
a  secret,  I  do  not  care  a  fig  for  all  the 
old  town-halls  in  the  world,  though 
they  be  drawn  ever  so  skilfully.  How 
long  are  we  to  go  on  with  Venice,  Ve- 
rona, Lago  di  Soandso,  and  Ponte  di 
What-d'ye-call-'em  ?  1  am  weary  of 
gondolas,  striped  awnings,  sailors  with 
red  night  (or  rather  day)  caps,  cobalt 
distances,  and  posts  in  the  water.  I 
have  seen  so  many  white  palaces  stand- 
ing before  dark  purple  skies,  so  many 
black  towers  with  gamboge  atmospheres 
behind  them,  so  many  masses  of  rifle- 
green trees  plunged  into  the  deepest 
shadow,  in  the  midst  of  sunshiny  plains, 
for  no  other  reason  but  because  dark 
and  light  contrast  togethy,  that  a  slight 
expression  of  satiety  may  be  permitted 
to  me,  and  a  longing  for  more  simple 
nature.  On  a  great  staring  theatre  such 
pictures  may  do  very  well  —  you  are 
obliged  there  to  seek  for  these  startling 
contrasts ;  and  by  the  aid  of  blue  lights, 
red  lights,  transparencies,  and  plenty  of 
drums  and  appropriate  music,  the  scene 
thus  presented  to  one  captivates  the 
eye,  and  calls  down  thunder  from  the 
galleries. 

But  in  little  quiet  rooms,  on  sheets 
of  paper  of  a  yard  square,  such  mon- 
strous theatrical  efiects  are  sadly  pain- 
ful. You  don't  mistake  patches  of 
brickdust  for  maidens'  blushes,  or 
fisincy  that  tinfoil  is  diamonds,  or  re- 
quire to  be  spoken  to  with  tlie  utmost 
roar  of  the  lungs.  Why,  in  painting, 
are  we  to  have  monstrous,  flaring, 
Drury  Lane  tricks  and  claptraps  put 
in  practice,  when  a  quieter  style  is, 
as  I  fancy,  so  infinitely  more  charming  ? 

There  is  no  use  in  mentioning  the 
names  of  persons  who  are  guilty  of  the 
above  crimes ;  but  let  us  say  who  is 
not  guilty,  and  that  is  D.  Cox,  upon 
whose  quiet  landscapes,  moist  grass, 
cool  trees,  the  refreshed  eye  rests  with 
the  utmost  pleasure,  after  it  has  been 
perplexed  and  dazzled  elsewhere.  May 
we  add  an  humble  wish  that  this  excel- 
lent painter  will  remain  out  of  doors, 
amidst  such  quiet  scenes  as  he  loves, 
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and  not  busy  himself  with  Gothicisni, 
middleageism,  and  the  painting  of 
quaint  interiors?  There  are  a  dozen 
artists,  of  not  a  tithe  of  his  genius,  who 
can  excel  him  at  the  architectural  work. 
There  is,  for  instance,  Mr.  Nash,  who  is 
improving  yearly,  and  whose  pictures 
arc  not  only  most  dexterously  sketched, 
but  contain  numberless  little  episodes, 
in  tlie  shape  of  groups  of  figures,  that 
are  full  of  grace  and  feeling.  There  is 
Mr.  liaghe,  too,  of  the  lower  house ; 
but  of  him  anon. 

To  shew  how  ill  and  how  well  a 
man  may  paint  at  the  same  time,  the 
public  may  look  at  a  couple  of  draw- 
ings by  J.  Nash, — one,  the  interior  of 
a  church  ;  the  other,  a  plain  landscape : 
both  of  which  are  executed  with  ex- 
cessive, almost  childish  rudeness,  and 
are  yet  excellent,  as  being  close  copies 
of  the  best  of  all  drawing-masters,  Na- 
ture :  and  Mr.  Barrett,  who  has  btely 
written  a  book  for  students,  tells  them 
very  sagaciously  not  to  copy  the  man- 
ner of  any  master,  however  much  he 
may  be  in  the  mode.  Some  there  are, 
fashionable  instructors  in  the  art  of 
>vater-colouring,  of  whom,  indeed,  a 
man  had  better  not  learn  at  any  price ; 
nay,  were  they  to  offer  a  guinea  per 
lesson,  instead  of  modestly  demanding 
the  same,  the  reader  should  be  coun- 
selled not  to  accept  of  their  instructions. 

See  in  what  a  different  school  Mi*. 
Hunt  works,  and  what  marvellous  ef- 
fects he  produces!  There  is  a  small 
picture  of  an  interior  by  him  (to  which 
tite  blue  ticket,  having  the  pretty  word 
SOLD  wriiien  on  it,  is  not  fixed)  that, 
as  a  copy  of  nature,  is  a  perfect  miracle. 
No  De  Honghe  was  ever  belter,  more 
airy  and  sunshiny.  And  the  most  ex- 
traorduiary  part  of  this  extraordniary 
picture  \s^  that  the  artist  has  not  pro- 
duced ins  effect  of  excessive  brilliancy 
by  any  violent  contrasting  darkness; 
but  the  whole  picture  is  lij^ht ;  the  sun- 
shine is  in  every  corner  of  the  room  : 
and  this  drawing  reniains  unsold,  while 
Da^lsand  Blank, and  Asterisk,  havei^ot 
off  all  theirs.  The  lar^f  head  o\  the 
black  gill  is  painted  with  wonderful 
power  ;  in  water-colours,  we  have 
scarcely  seen  any  thin^f  so  vijjorous. 
The  boys  and  virgins  aie,  as  usual, 
admirable  ;  the  lad  with  the  bottle,  he 
reading  ballads  in  the  barn,  and  the 
red,  ragged,  hrickdust-coloured,  brig- 
and-looking fellow, especially  good.  In 
a  corner  is  a  most  astonishing  young 
gentleman;  with  a  pan  of  milk  :  he  is 


stepping  forward  full  into  your  face ; 
and  has  seen  something  in  it  which  has 
caused  him  to  spill  his  milk  and  look 
dreadfully  frightened.  Every  man  who 
is  worth  a  fig,  as  he  comes  up  to  this 
picture  bursts  out  a-laughing — he  can't 
nelp  himself;  you  hear  a  dozen  such 
laughs  in  the  course  of  your  visit. 
Why  does  this  little  drawing  so  seize 
hold  of  the  beholder,  and  cause  him  to 
roar  ?  There  is  the  secret :  the  painter 
has  got  the  soul  of  comedy  in  him — the 
undefinable  humorous  genius.  Happy 
is  the  man  who  possesses  that  drawing : 
a  man  roust  laugh  if  he  were  taking  his 
last  look  at  it  before  being  hanged. 

Mr.  Taylor's  flowing  pencil  has  pro- 
duced several  pieces  of  delightful  co- 
lour; but  we  are  led  bitterly  to  deplore 
the  use  of  that  fatal  white-lead  pot, 
that  is  clogging  and  blackening  the 
pictures  of  so  many  of  the  water-colour 
painters  nowadays.  His  large  picture 
contains  a  great  deal  of  this  white  mud, 
and  has  lost,  as  we  fancy,  in  conse- 
quence, much  of  that  liquid,  mellow 
tone,  for  which  his  works  are  remark- 
able. The  retreating  figures  in  this 
picture  are  beautiful;  the  horses  are 
excellently  painted,  with  as  much  dex- 
terous brilliancy  of  colour  as  one  sees 
in  the  oil  pictures  of  Landseer.  If 
the  amateur  wants  to  see  how  far  trans- 
parent colour  will  go,  what  rich  effect 
may  be  produced  by  it,  how  little  ne- 
cessary it  is  to  plaster  drawings  with 
flakes  of  white,  let  him  examine  the 
background  of  the  design,  representing 
a  pnge  asleep  on  a  chair,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  melodious  in  co- 
lour, or  more  skilfully  and  naturally 
painted. 

In  the  beauty  gallery  which  this  ex- 
hibition usually  furnished,  there  is  Mr. 
liichter,  who  contributes  bin  usual  spe- 
cimens; the  fair  Miss  Sharpe,  with 
those  lanjiuishing  eyed  charmers  whom 
the  world  admires  so  much ;  and  still 
more  to  our  taste,  a  sweet  pretty  lady, 
by  Mr.  Stone,  in  a  hideous  dress,  with 
upper- Benjamin  buttons,  a  couple  of 
very  graceful  aud  delicate  heads  by 
Wright;  and  one  beautiful  head,  a 
portrait  evidently,  by  Cristall,  that  is 
placed  very  modestly  in  a  comer  near 
the  ground  —  where  such  a  drawing 
should  be  placed,  of  course,  being  vi- 
gorous, honest,  natural,  and  beautiful. 
This  artist's  other  drawing  —  a  mys- 
terious subject,  represeniinu:  primieval 
Scotchmen,  rocks,  waterfalls,  a  cata- 
ract of  bulls,  and  other  strange  things, 
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looks  like  a  pictofe  punted  in  a  dream. 
Near  it  hangs  Mr. 'Mackenzie's  view  of 
St.  Denis's  Cathetlral,  that  is  painted 
with  great  carefulness,  and  is  very  true 
to  nature.  And  having  examined  this, 
and  Mr.  Varley's  fine  gloomy  sketches, 
you  shall  be  no  longer  detained  at  this 
place,  but  walk  on  to  see  what  more 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Of  the  New  Water-Colour  Society, 
I  think  it  may  be  asserted  that  their 
gallery  contains  neither  such  good  nor 
such  bad  drawings  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  senior  exhibition;  unlert,  indeed, 
we  except  Mr.  Haghe,  a  gentleman  who 
in  architectural  subjects  has  a  marvel- 
lous skill,  and  whose  work  deserves  to 
be  studied  by  all  persons  who  follow 
the  tiade  of  water-colouring.  This 
gentleman  appears  to  have  a  profound 
knowledge  (or  an  extraordinary  instinct) 
of  his  profession  as  an  architectural 
draughtsman.  There  are  no  tricks,  no 
clumsy  plastering  of  white,  no  painful 
niggling,  nor  swaggering  affectation  of 
boldness.  He  seems  to  understand 
every  single  tone  and  line  which  he 
lays  down ;  and  his  picture,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  contains  some  of 
the  very  best  qualities  of  which  this 
branch  of  painting  is  capable.  You 
cannot  proauce  by  any  combination  of 
water-colours  such  effects  as  may  be 
had  from  oil,  such  richness  and  depth 
of  tone,  such  pleasing  variety  of  texture, 
as  gums  and  varnishes  will  give ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
beauties  peculiar  to  the  art,  which  the 
oil- painter  cannot  arrive  at, — such  as 
air,  brightness,  coolness,  and  flatness  of 
surface ;  points  which  painters  under- 
stand ana  can  speak  of  a  great  deal 
better  than  amateur  writers  and  readers. 
Why  will  the  practitioners,  then,  be  so 
ambitious?  Why  strive  after  effects 
that  are  only  to  oe  got  imperfectly  at 
best,  and  at  the  expense  of  qualities 
for  more  valuable  ana  pleasing?  There 
are  some  aspiring  individuals  who  will 
strive  to  play  a  whole  band  of  music  off 
a  guitar,  or  to  perform  the  broadsword 
exercise  with  a  rapier, — monstrous  at- 
tempts, that  the  moral  critic  must  lift 
up  his  voice  to  reprehend.  Valuable 
instruments  are  guitars  and  small- 
swords in  themselves,  the  one  for  mak- 
ing pleasant  small  music,  the  other  for 
dnlling  small  holes  in  the  human  per- 
son ;  but  let  the  professor  of  each  art 
do  his  agreeable  duty  in  his  own  line, 
nor  strive  with  his  unequal  weapons  to 
compete  with  persons  who  have  greater 


advantages.  Indeed,  I  have  seldom 
seen  the  works  of  a  skilful  water-colour 
painter  of  figures,  without  regretting 
that  he  had  not  taken  to  oil,  which 
would  allow  him  to  put  forth  all  the 
vigour  of  which  he  was  capable.  For 
works,  however,  like  that  of^Mr.  Haghe, 
which  are  not  finished  pictures,  but  ad- 
mirable finished  sketches,  water  is  best ; 
and  we  wish  that  his  brethren  followed 
his  manner  of  using  it.  Take  warning 
by  these  remarks,  O  Mr.  Absolon! 
Your  interiors  have  been  regarded  by 
Titmarsh  with  much  pleasure,  and  de- 
serve at  his  hands  a  great  deal  of  com- 
mendation. Mr.  Absolon,  we  take  it, 
has  been  brought  up  in  a  French  school 
— there  are  many  traces  of  foreign  man- 
ner in  him ;  his  figures,  for  instance, 
are  better  costumed  than  those  of  our 
common  English  artists.  Look  at  the 
little  sketch  which  goes  by  the  laconic 
title  of  "Jump."  Let  Mrs.  Seyffarlh 
come  and  look  at  it  before  she  paints 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  figures  again, 
and  she  will  see  what  an  air  of  life  and 
authenticity  the  designer  has  thrown 
into  his  work.  Several  larger  pieces  by 
Mr.  Absolon,  in  which  are  a  hce  —  is  it 
the  artist's  own,  by  any  cliance  ? — (We 
fancy  that  we  have  a  knack  at  guessing 
a  portrait  of  an  artist  by  himself,  having 
designed  about  five  thousand  such  in 
our  own  experience, — "  Portrait  of  a 
Painter,"  "  A  Gentleman  in  a  Vandyke 
Dress,"  «  A  Brigand,"  "  A  Turkish 
Costume,"  and  so  on  :  they  are  some- 
how always  rejected  by  those  cursed 
Academicians,) — but  to  return  to  Ab- 
solon, whom  we  have  left  hanging  up 
all  this  time  on  the  branch  of  a  sentence, 
he  has  taken  hugely  to  the  body-colour 
system  within  the  last  twelve  months, 
and  small  good  has  it  done  him.  The 
accessories  of  his  pictures  are  painted 
with  much  vigour  and  feeling  of^colour, 
are  a  great  deal  stronger  than  hereto- 
fore— a  great  deal  too  strong  for  the 
figures  themselves ;  and  the  figures  be- 
ing painted  chiefly  in  transparent  colour, 
will  not  bear  the  atmosphere  of  distem- 
per by  which  they  are  surrounded .  The 
picture  of "  The  Bachelor  "  is  excellent 
m  point  of  effect  and  justness  of  colour. 
Mr.  Corbould  is  a  gentleman  who 
must  be  mentioned  with  a  great  deal 
of  praise.  His  large  drawing  of  the 
"  Canterbury  Pilgrims  at  the  Tabard  " 
is  very  gay  and  sparkling;  and  the 
artist  shews  that  he  possesses  a  genuine 
antiquarian  or  Walter-Scottish  spirit. 
It  is  a  pily  that^^is  jwj^eji^.i^ft.  so 
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iinconimoii  Iiuiidsome.  It  is  a  pily 
that  liis  ladies  wear  such  uncommonly 
low  dresses — they  did  not  wear  such 
(according  to  the  best  aulliorities)  in 
Chaucer's  time  ;  and  even  if  they  did, 
Mr.  Corbould  had  much  better  give 
them  a  little  more  cloth,  which  costs 
nothing,  and  would  spare  much  pain- 
ful blushing  to  modest  men  like — never 
mind  whom.  But  this  is  a  moral  truth : 
nothing  is  so  easy  to  see  in  a  painter 
as  a  certain  inclination  towards  naughti- 
ness,  which  we  press- Josephs  are  bound 
to  cry  fie  at.  Cover  them  up,  Mr. Cor- 
bould— muslin  is  the  word  ;  but  of  this 
no  more.  Where  the  painter  departs 
from  his  line  of  beauty,  his  faces  nave 
considerable  humour  and  character. 
The  whole  of  the  pilgrim  group,  as  he 
has  depicted  it,  is  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque. It  might  be  painted  with  a 
little  more  strength,  ana  a  good  deal 
less  finical  trifling  with  the  pencil ; 
but  of  these  manual  errors  the  painter 
will  no  doubt  ^et  the  better  as  his  prac- 
tice and  experience  increase. 

Here  is  a  large  and  interesting  pic- 
ture by  Mr.  Warren,  of  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt  in  the  middle  of  the  Nubian 
desert,  surrounded  by  pipe-bearers  and 
camels,  and  taking  his  cup  of  cofiee. 
There  is  much  character  both  in  the 
figures  and  scenery.  A  slight  sketch 
by  the  same  artist,  **  Tlie  King  in 
Thule,*'  is  very  pretty,  and  would  make 
a  very  good  picture. 

Mr.  Bright  is  an  artist  of  whom  we 
do  not  before  remember  to  have  heard. 
His  pictures  are  chiefly  efiects  of  sun- 
set and  moonlight;  of  too  criarde  a 
colour  as  regards  sun  and  moon,  but 
prelty  and  skilful  in  other  points,  and 
of  a  style  that  strikes  us  as  almost 
new.  llie  manner  of  a  French  artist, 
M.Collignon, somewhat  resembles  that 
of  Mr.  Bright.  The  cool  parts  of  his 
pictures  are  excellent ;  but  he  has  dan- 
^  gerous  dealings  with  gamboge  and 
orange,  pigments  with  the  use  of  which 
a  painter  is  bound  to  be  uncommonly 
cautious.  Look  at  Mr.  Turner,  who 
has  taken  to  them  until  they  have 
driven  him  quite  wild.  If  there  be 
any  Emperor  of  the  Painters,  he  should 
issue  "a  special  edict"  against  the 
gamboge-dealers:  —  'tis  a  deleterious 
drug.  "  Hasten,  hasten,"  Mr.  Bright ; 
"  obry  wiih  trembling,"  and  have  a 
rare  of  gamboge  henceforth. 

Fcr  ihe  rest  of  the  artists  at  this 
place,  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Hicks 
lias  not  been  quite  so  active  Ihis  year 


as  formerly ;  Mr.  Boys  has  some  de- 
lightful drawings  in  his  style  of  art ; 
and  for  the  curious  there  is,  moreover, 
a  second-hand  Catterroole,  a  sham 
Prout,  a  pseudo  Bently,  and  a  small 
double  of  Cox,  whose  works  are  to  be 
seen  in  various  parts  of  the  room. 
Miss  Corbould  has  a  pretty  picture. 
Mr.  Duncan's  drawings  exhibit  consi- 
derable skill  and  fidelity  to  nature. 
And  here  we  must  close  oor  list  of  the 
juniors,  whose  exhibition  is  very  well 
worth  the  sliilling  which  all  must  pay 
who  would  enter  their  pretty  gallery. 

We  have  been  through  a  number  of 
picture  galleries,  and  cannot  do  better 
than  go  and  visit  a  gentleman  who  has 
a  gallery  of  his  own,  containing  only 
one  picture.  We  mean  Mr.  Danb^, 
with  his  "  Deluge,"  now  visible  m 
Piccadilly.  Every  person  in  London 
will  no  doubt  go  ana  see  this ;  artists, 
because  the  treatment  and  efiect  of  the 

Eicture  are  extraordinarily  skilful  and 
road  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  who 
cannot  foil  of  being  deeply  moved  by 
the  awful  tragedy  which  is  here  laid 
before  them.  The  work  is  full  of  the 
strongest  dramatic  interest ;  a  vast  per- 
formance, grandly  treated,  and  telling 
in  a  wonderful  way  its  solemn  awful 
tale.  Mr.  Danby  has  given  a  curious 
description  of  it  to  our  hand ;  and  from 
this  the  reader  will  be  able  to  under- 
stand what  is  the  design  and  treatment 
of  the  piece. 

**  The  general  idea  of  the  picture  is 
founded  on  a  supposition  that  a  comet, 
which  appears  in  the  centre  at  the  top, 
is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  delog«, 
and  that  it  illuminates  the  scene  with  a 
bright  phosphoric  light,  which  over- 
powers the  setting  sun,  already  obscured 
by  falling  rain.  On  the  left  of  the  spec 
tator,  in  the  distance,  are  a  few  domes 
of  a  city  still  appearing  above  the  waters, 
from  which  the  inhabitants  have  flown  to 
the  highest  rocks  within  their  reach  in 
the  vicinity,  bat  where  they  are  soon 
overtaken  by  the  rising  flood.  On  the 
right  the  mountains  are  deluged  with 
water,  which  falls  from  the  heavens  con- 
densed into  solid  masses  in  the  form  of 
tremendous  water-spouts;  and,  as  they 
descend  over  precipices,  they  carry 
with  them  immense  fragments  of  the 
mountains. 

«  «  •  «  • 

"  The  situation  of  tlie  spectator  is 
supposed  to  be  on  a  height,  beneath  a 
higher  range  of  mountains,  n  pnrt  of 
which  is  seen  on  the  right  of  the  picture, 
declioing  in  shelving  precipices  towards 
the  plain,  to  which  in  perspective  it  runs. 
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Immediately  before  him,  in  the  nearest 
part  of  the  scene,  is  a  small  rarine, 
which  separates  him  from  a  towering 
mass  of  splinter-broken  rocks  (which 
form  a  rude  and  barren  middle  distance), 
beyond  whose  snmmits  the  country  de- 
clines less  wildly  to  the  plain,  where  is 
situated,  near  the  horizon  on  the  left, 
a  grand  antedilurian  city. 

«  «  *        •  • 

*'  Compotition  and  Effect  of  the  Picture, 

"  Through  turgid  clouds  and  whiriing 
columns  of  falling  rain,  the  8tm|^g]ing 
sun,  as  though  in  tears,  throws  his  last 
fond  look  upon  the  dying  world ;  setting 
nerer  to  rise  more  to  the  teeming  inha- 
bitants of  the  city.  Wrapped  in  his 
crimson  mantle,  and  shrouded  in  the 
black  and  mystic  curtains  of  the  mourn- 
ing skies,  he  sinks  behind  the  once-proud 
dome,  whose  golden  sculptured  front  so 
long  had  glitteo^  in  his  noontide  blaze. 

*'  The  blooming  plain  around,  rich 
without  cultivation,  where  once  sweet. 
scented  grores  of  blossoms  and  fruit 
luxuriantly  twined,  now  lies  deep  sunk 
beneath  the  raging  and  swelling  ocean, 
— the  great  deep  !  *  whose  fountains  are 
broken  up.'  Wildly  the  loosened  waters 
rush  upon  the  plain  :  they  spread—  they 
rise — they  mount  above  the  city  walls, 
bursting  the  grand  yet  little  barriers  of 
man ;  while  fiercely  now  they  rush,  in 
eddying  currents,  through  the  depeopled 
streets.  This,  the  moment,  the  picture 
represents. 

«  •  •  • 

"  The  Almighty's  vengeance  is  at 
hand ;  who  can  escape  his  wrath  1  Man 
is  against  man ;  frioidship  is  no  more ; 
the  loveliness  of  woman,  the  innocence 
of  childhood,  or  the  low  moan  of  suffer- 
ing age,  no  longer  gain  the  sigh  of  pity 
or  of  love  ;  — .  rear  or  rage  alone  possess 
the  human  breast. 

*'  The  towering  rock,  which  forms  the 
centre  middle  distance  of  the  picture,  is 
the  nearest  refuge  to  the  maddening 
crowd.  Blindly,  and  with  giant  strength, 
they  scale  its  splintered  sides ;  in  masses, 
like  the  gaining  waters,  wildly  tbej  urge 
their  course  upon  the  side  the  most  ac- 
cessible. Exhausted  at  the  moment  they 
reach  the  object  of  their  hope,  they  sink, 
while  others  mount  over  piles  of^fellow 
men,  yet  mount  they  to  their  death. 
The  top  is  full,  even  more  than  full, 
whfle  yet  the^  climb  and  grapple  with 
those  above  in  deadly  struggle  for  a 
moment's  resting-place.  Alas  !  they  see 
not,  that  on  the  narrow  surface  of  the 
cliff  above  is  piled  a  horrid  rocking  mass 
of  human  forms,  of  life  and  death,  where 
the  smothering  groan,  deep  buried,  is 
unheard,  and  the  wild  cry  of  those  al>ove 
is  more  unheeded. 


"  The  ponderous  giant,  amid  the  crowd 
above,  presents  his  matchless  shoulders 
against  the  increasing  mass,  his  foot  and 
arms  against  the  rock.  In  vain  are  wo- 
men, young  and  delicate  of  frame,  vnth 
their  more  tender  infuits,  crushed  to 
silence  against  his  broad  unyielding 
muscles.  The  solid  rock  gives  way,  and 
all  the  clinging,  trembling  mass  of  human 
life  upon  it  hlU  precipitately  to  the 
whirling  flood  below. 

•'  The  waters  gain,  —  resistlessly  they 
rush,  bursting  each  rocky  barrier,  that 
for  a  moment  may  resist  their  course, 
rolling  huge  fragments  of  the  mountain's 
side,  with  forest  trees,  that  crash  and 
snap  as  twigs  in  the  mighty  torrent's 
force,  sinking  or  rising  to  tne  boiling 
surfiice  of  the  flood ;  the  broken  trees  are 
swept  along,  their  tops  and  roots  alter, 
nately  uppermost,  —  still  offering  to  the 
drownine  man  a  fiilse  and  faul  aid. 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  composition  is 
a  ^np  of  lately.ftillen  rocks,  which  the 
pamter  has  attempted  to  express  by  the 
trees  they  have  entangled  and  broken  in 
their  fall,  occasional  by  earthquake, 
which  he  supposes  to  have  accompanied 
the  Deluge.  These  rooks  have  fallen  in 
such  a  position  as  to  serve  as  a  species 
of  flight  of  steps  to  the  crowd  who  have 

gained  the  height,  and  are  now  occupied 
y  a  few  feeble  stragglers,  that  still  urge 
on  their  weary  and  uMless  flight.  Here 
a  few  incidents  of  the  heart-rending  dis- 
tress of  mothers  for  their  darling  off. 
spring,  or  children  for  their  parents, 
may  appear,  as  these  were  with  the  first, 
and  must  remain  the  last  of  ties  upon 
the  human  heart. 

'*  In  the  fore  part  of  the  picture,  on 
the  left,  is  a  portion  of  a  large  tree, 
which  still  remains  rooted  in  the  earth, 
but  trembles  to  its  fall  in  the  rush  of 
waters:  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
momentary  refuge  to  hundreds  of  beings, 
before  the  waters  had  gained  their  pre- 
sent height ;  but,  from  the  weight  above, 
the  stem  has  broken  midway,  and  with 
its  struggling,  writhing  charge,  the  upper 
half  is  swept  along  the  roaring  flood. 

**  In  the  middle  of  tlie  fore  part  of  the 
picture,  men,  women,  and  children,  tin'th 
a  strangling  lion,  are  entangled  in  the 
broken  trees  that  are  precipitated  down 
the  current;  and  on  the  right,  floating 
on  a  hastily  constructed  raft,  are  the 
lifeless  bodies  of  a  giant  and  a  female 
(crushed  by  a  fallen  tree),  over  whose 
pallid  forms  weeps  an  Angel  of  Light, 
who,  though  not  involved  in  the  ruin, 
may,  with  a  Jieart  of  heavenly  mould, 
drop  a  tear  of  more  than  diamond  purity 
and  brightness  ovor  that  once  divine  and 
glorious  human  race,  once  bright  ns  he, 
and  who  were  still  so  beautiful,  though 
fallen,  that  the  ♦  Sons  of  God  saw  that 
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the  Dangbten  of  Men  were  £iir,  and 
chose  fh>m  amongst  them  such  aa  they 
l07ed.'" 

This  episode  of  the  angel  it  tlie  sole 
part  of  the  picture  with  which  we 
should  be  disposed  to  quarrel ;  but  the 
rest,  which  has  been  excellently  de- 
scribed in  the  queer,  wild  words  of  the 
artist,  is  really  as  grand  and  magni- 
ficent a  conception  as  ever  we  saw. 
Why  Poussin*8  famous  picture  of  an 
inundation  has  been  called  **  The 
Deluge/'  I  never  could  understand: 
it  is  only  a  very  small  and  partial 
deluge.  The  artist  has  genius  enough, 
if  any  artist  ever  had,  to  have  executed 
a  work  far  more  vast  and  tremendous ; 
nor  does  his  picture  at  the  Louvre,  nor 
Tumei^s  deluge,  nor  Martin's,  nor  any 
that  we  have  ever  seen,  at  all  stand  a 
competition  with  this  extraordinary 
performance  of  Mr.  Danby.  He  has 
painted  the  picture  of  The  Deluge ;" 
we  have  before  our  eyes  still  the  ark 
in  the  midst  of  the  ruin  floating  calm 
and  lonely,  tlie  great  black  cataracts 
ofwatf  pouring  down,  the  mad  rush 
of  thf"  miserable  people  clambering 
up  the  rocks ;  — nothing  can  be  finer 
than  the  way  in  which  the  artist  has 
painted  the  picture  in  all  its  innumer- 
able details,  and  we  hope  to  hear  that 
his  room  will  be  hourly  crowded,  and 
his  great  labour  and  genius  rewarded 
in  some  degree. 

Let  us  take  some  rest  a(^  behold- 
ing this  picture,  and  what  place  is 
cooler  and  more  quiet  than  the  Suffolk 
Street  Gallery  ?  If  not  remarkable  for 
any  pictures  of  extraordinary  merit,  it 
is  at  least  to  be  praised  as  a  place 
singularly  favourable  to  meditation. 
It  is  a  sweet,  calm  solitude,  lighted 
from  the  top  with  convenient  blinds 
to  keep  out  the  sun.  If  you  have  an 
assignation,  bid  your  mistress  to  come 
hither,  there  is  only  a  dumb  secretary 
in  the  room  ;  and  sitting,  like  the  man 
in  the  Arnibian  Nifhtt,  perpetually 
before  a  great  book,  in  whicn  be  pores. 
This  would  be  a  grand  place  to  hatch 
a  conspiracy,  to  avoid  a  dun,  to  write 
an  epic  poem.  Something  ails  the 
place!  What  is  it?  — what  keeps 
the  people  away,  and  gives  the  money- 
taker  in  his  box  a  gloomy,  lonely 
sinecure?  Alas,  and  alas  I  not  even 
Mr.  Haydon's  **  Samson  Agonistes"  is 
strong  enough  to  pull  the  people  in. 

And  yet  this  picture  is  worth  going 
to  see.    You  may  here  take  occasion 


to  remark  the  truth  of  Mr.  Yorke's 
astute  remark  about  another  celebrated 
artist,  and  see  how  bad  a  painter  is 
this  great  ufriier  of  historical  paintings, 
Mr.  Hay  don.  There  is  an  account  in 
aome  of  the  late  papers-^from  America, 
of  course  — of  a  remarkably  fht  boy, 
three  years  old,  five  fiMt  six  high,  with 
a  fine  bass  voice,  and  a  handsome 
beard  and  whiskers.  Much  such  a 
hero  is  this  Samson,  —  a  great  red 
chubby-cheeked  monster,  looking  at  you 
with  the  most  earnest,  mild,  dull  eyes 
in  tlie  world,  and  twisting  about  a 
brace  of  ropes,  as  he  comes  sprawling 
forward!.  Sprawling  backwards  is 
a  Delilah  •—  such  a  Delilah,  with  such 
an  arm,  with  such  a  dress,  on  such  a 
sofa,  with  such  a  set  of  ruffians  beliind 
her  1  The  picture  is  perfectly  amasingl 
Is  this  the  author  of  the  "  Judgment 
of  Solomon  ?" — the  restorer  or  setter  up 
of  tlie  great  style  of  painting  in  this 
country?  The  drawing  of  the  figures 
is  not  only  fiiulty,  but  l^  and  careless 
as  can  be.  It  never  was  or  could  be 
in  nature;  and,  such  as  it  is,  the 
drawing  if  executed  in  a  manner  so 
loose  and  slovenly,  that  one  wonders 
to  behold  it.  Is  this  the  way  in  which 
a  chefd*icole  condescends  to  send  forth 
a  picture  to  the  public?  Would  he 
have  his  scholars  finish  no  more  and 
draw  no  better  ?  Look  at  a  picture  of 
*'  Milton  and  his  Daughters,'^  the  same 
subject  which  Sir  A.  Calcott  has  treated 
in  the  Academy,  which  painters  will 
insist  upon  treating,  so  profoundly 
interesting  does  it  seem  to  be.  Mr. 
Haydon*8  "  Milton"  is  playing  on  the 
organ,  and  turning  his  blind  eyes  to- 
wards the  public  with  an  expression  that 
is  absolutely  laughable.  A  buxom  wench 
in  huge  gigot  sleeves  stands  behind  the 
chair,  another  is  at  a  table  writing. 
The  draperiea  of  the  ladies  are  mere 
smears  of  colour;  in  the  foreground 
lies  a  black  cat  or  dog,  a  smudge  of 
lamp-black,  in  which  the  painter  has 
not  condescended  to  draw  a  figure. 
The  chair  of  the  poetical  organ-player 
is  a  similar  lump  of  red  and  brown ; 
nor  is  the  conception  of  the  picture,  to 
our  thinking,  one  whit  better  than  the 
execution.  If  this  be  the  true  style  of 
art,  there  is  another  great  work  of  the 
kind  at  the  Saracen's  Head,  Snow  Hill, 
which  had  better  be  purchased  for  the 
National  Gallery. 

Mr.  Hurlstone  has,  as  usual,  chosen 
this  retired  s))ot  to  exhibit  a  very  great 
number  of  pictures.    There  is  much 
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good  in  almost  all  of  these.  Tiie  cliild- 
reD  especially  are  painted  with  great 
truth  and  sweetness  of  expression,  but 
we  never  shall  be  able  to  reconcile 
ourselves  to  the  extraordinary  dirtiness 
of  the  colour.  Here  are  ladies'  dresses 
which  look  as  if  they  liad  served  for 
May-day,  and  arras  and  shoulders  such 
as  might  have  belonged  to  Cinderella. 
Once  in  a  way  the  artist  siiews  be 
can  paint  a  clean  face,  such  an  one  is 
that  of  a  child  in  the  little  room ;  it  is 
charming,  if  the  artist  did  but  know 
it,  how  much  more  charming  for  being 
clean  I  A  very  good  picture  of  a  sub^ 
ject  somewhat  similar  to  those  which 
Mr.  Hurlstone  loves  to  paint,  is  Mr. 
Buckner's  "  Peasants  or  Sora  in  the 
Regno  di  Napoli,"  The  artist  has  seen 
the  works  of  Leopold  Robert,  and 
profited  evidently  by  the  study  of 
them. 

Not  hr  from  this  is  a  performance 
embellished  with  a  brace  of  poetical 
quotations,  by  Mr.  Stewart : 

'*  Lo !  on  the  strand  the  Indian  mother 
kneels. 

And  to  the  fervid  skies  her  prayers  pre- 
fers, 

That  her  gone  cherub  may  inhabit  there." 
—.21  Ron* 

"  Lo  !  yon  Brahmin  mother  kneeling 

Bv  the  sacred  river's  verge ; 
Mark  her  deep  impassioned  feeling 

Wailing  forth  her  infant's  dirge  1 

She  has  watched  it,  when  the  dawning 
Found  her  by  the  Ganges'  side ; 

Until  now,  advancing  morning. 
Rolls  along  its  swelling  tide. 

Onward  rolb,  but  quick  returning. 
Sweeps  her  cherished  charge  away  ; 

And  that  scene  her  bosom  burning. 
She  hath  knelt  her  down  to  pray." 

And  the  picture,  it  must  honestly  be 
confessed,  is  worthy  of  the  poetry. 
Some  portraits  by  the  same  artist  are 
executed  in  a  much  more  satisfactory 
manner. 

Concerning  other  artists  whose  works 
appear  in  thisi  gallery,  we  should  speak 
favourably  of  Mr.  O'Neill,  who  has 
two  pretty  pictures,  of  a  couple  of 
animal  pieces,  *♦  A  Pony  and  Cows," 
by  Mr.  Sosi,  and  of  a  pretty  picture 
by  Mr.  Elmore,  a  vast  deal  better  than 
his  great  Becket  performance  before 
alluded  to.  Mr.  Tomkins  has  some 
skilful  street-scenes;  and  Mr.  Holland, 
a  large,  raw,  cle\er  picture^  of  Milan 


Cathedral.  And  so  farewell  to  this 
quiet  spot,  and  let  us  take  a  peep  at 
the  British  Gallery,  where  a  whole 
room  is  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of 
Mr.  Hilton,  the  late  Academician. 

A  man*s  sketches  and  his  pictufes 
should  never  be  exhibited  together; 
the  sketches  invariably  kill  the  pic- 
tures ;  are  far  more  vigorous,  masterly,- 
and  effective.  Some  of  those  hanging 
liere,  chiefly  subjects  from  Spencer, 
are  excellent,  indeed ;  and  fine  in 
drawing,  colour,  and  composition.  The 
decision  and  spirit  of  toe  sketch  dis- 
appear continually  in  the  finished 
piece,  as  any  one  may  see  in  examining 
the  design  for "  Comus,"  and  the  large 
picture  afterwards,  the  "  Two  Amphi- 
trites,*'  and  many  others.  Were  the 
sketches,  however,  removed,  the  be- 
holder would  be  glad  to  admit  the 
great  feeling  and  grace  of  the  pictures, 
and  the  kindly  poetical  spirit  which 
distinguishes  the  works  of  the  master. 
Besides  the  Hiltons,  the  picture-lover 
has  here  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  fine 
Virgin  by  Julio  Romano,  and  a  most 
noble  one  by  Sebastian  del  Piombo, 
than  which  1  never  saw  any  thing  more 
majestically  beautiful.  The  simpering 
beauties  of  some  of  the  Virgins  of  the 
Raphael  school,  many  painters  are 
successful  in  imitating.  See,  O  ye 
painters  I  how  in  Michael  Angelo 
strength  and  beauty  are  here  combined, 
wonderful  chastity  and  grace,  humility, 
and  a  grandeur  almost  divine.  The 
critic  must  hare  a  care  as  he  talks  of 
these  pictures,  however,  for  his  words 
straightway  begin  to  grow  turgid  and 
pompous ;  and,  lo  I  at  the  end  of  his 
lines,  the  picture  is  not  a  whit  better 
described  than  before. 

And  now  having  devoted  space 
enough  to  the  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  these  different  galleries  and  painters, 
I  am  come  to  the  important  part  of 
this  paner  —  viz.  to  my  Essay  on  the 
State  orthe  Fine  Arts  in  this  Kingdom, 
my  Proposals  for  the  General  improve- 
ment or  Public  Taste,  and  my  Plan  for 
the  Education  of  Young  Artists. 

In  the  fii-st  place,  I  propose  that 
government  should  endow  a  college 
for  painters,  where  they  may  receive 
the  benefits  of  a  good  literary  education, 
without  which  artists  will  never  pros- 
per. I  propoA  that  lectures  should  be 
read,  examinations  held,  and  prizes  and 
exhibitions  given  to  students ;  that 
professorships  should  be  instituted,  and 
—  and  a  president  or  lord  rector  ap- 
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pointed,  with  a  baronetcy,  a  house, 
and    a   couple    of  thousands  a-year. 


This  place,  of  course,  will  be  offered 
to  Michael  Angelo  Til 


•  ♦  * 

* 

Mr.  Titmarsh's  paper  came  to  us  exactly  as  the  reader  here  sees  it.  His 
contribution  had  been  paid  for  in  advance,  and  we  regret  exceedingly  that  the 
•public  should  be  deprived  of  what  seemed  to  be  the  most  valuable  part  of  it. 
He  has  never  been  heard  of  since  the  first  day  of  June.  He  was  seen  on 
that  day  pacing  Waterloo  Bridge  for  two  hours ;  but  whether  he  plunged  into 
the  river,  or  took  advantage  of  the  steam-boat  and  went  down  it  only,  we 
cannot  state. 

Why  this  article  was  incomplete,  the  following  document  will,  perhaps, 
shew.  It  is  the  work  of  the  waiter  at  Morland's  Hotel,  where  the  eccentric 
and  unhappy  gentleman  resided. 

STATEMENT  BY  MRS.  BARBARA. 


"  On  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  May, 
Anay  Domino  1840,  Mr.  MikeTitmash 
came  into  our  house  in  a  wonderful 
state  of  delarium,  drest  in  a  new  coat, 
a  new  bloo  satting  hankysher,  a  new 
wite  at,  and  polisht  jipannd  boots,  all 
of  which  he'd  bot  sins  he  went  out 
after  dinner ;  nor  did  he  bring  any  of 
his  old  cloves  back  with  him,  though 
he*d  of^en  said,  <  Barbara,'  says  he  to 
me,  '  when  Mr.  Frasier  pays  me  mv 
money,  and  I  git  new  ones,  you  shall 
liave  these  as  your  requisites  :*  that  was 
his  very  words,  thof  I  must  confess  I 
don*t  understand  the  same. 

"He'd  had  dinner  and  coughy  before  he 
went ;  and  we  all  cumjectured  that  he'd 
been  somewhere  particklar,  for  I  h^er'd 
him  barging  with  a  cabman  from  Holly- 
well  Street,  of  which  he  said  the  h\t 
was  only  hatepence ;  but  being  ableeged 
to  pay  a  shilling,  he  cust  and  swoar 
horrybill. 

"  He  came  in,  ordered  some  supper, 
laft  and  joakt  with  the  gents  in  the 
parlor,  and  shewed  them  a  deal  of 
money,  which  some  of  the  gentlemen 
was  so  good  as  to  purpose  to  borry  of 
him. 

"  They  talked  about  literaryture  and 
the  fine  harts  (which  is  both  much  used 
by  our  gentlemen) ;  and  Mr.  Mike  was 
very  merry.  Specially  he  sung  them  a 
song,  which  he  ancored  hisself  for 
twenty  minutes ;  and  ordered  a  bole  of 
our  puncli,  which  is  chocked  against 
his  skor  to  this  very  day. 

About  twelve  o'clock  he  went  to  bed, 
very  comfortable  and  juiet,  only  he 
coohlnt  stand  on  his  ii»gs  very  well, 
and  cooldnt  speak  much,  cxcep,  *  Fra- 
sier for  ever  V  « All  of  a  York  I'  and 
some  such  nonsense,  which  neither  me 


nor  George  nor  Mrs.  Stoaks  could 
understand. 

"'What's  the  matter?*  says  Mrs. 
Stokes,  '  Barbara,'   says    she  to   me, 

*  has  he  taken  any  thin  V  savs  she. 

"  *  Law  bless  you,  mum  I'  says  1(1 
always  says.  Law  bless  you),  *  as  I  am 
a  Christen  woman,  and  hope  to  be 
married,  he's  had  nothin  out  of  com- 
mon.' 

"  *  What  had  he  for  dinner  V  says 
she,  as  if  she  didn't  know. 

"  '  There  was  biled  salmon,'  says  I, 

*  and  a  half-crown  lobster  in  soss  (bless 
us  if  he  lefl  so  much  as  a  dor  or 
tisspunfull),  boil  pork  and  peace  puddn, 
and  a  secknd  course  of  beef  steak  and 
onions,  cole  plum  puddn,  maccarony, 
{tnd  afterwards  cheese  and  sallat.' 

"  *  I  don't  mean   that,'  says    she. 

*  What  was  his  liquors,  or  bavyrage  ?' 

"  <  Two  Guineas's  stouts ;  old  ma- 
deira, one  pint ;  port,  half  a  ditto ; 
four  tumlers  of  niggus;  and  three  cole 
brandy  and  water,  and  sigars.' 

"  *  He  is  a  good  fellow,'  says  Mrs. 
Stokes,  *  and  spends  his  money  freely, 
that  I  declare.' 

"  *  I  wish  he'd  ony  jnty  it,'  says  I 
to  Mrs.  Stokes,  says  L  *  He's  lived  in 
our  house  any  time  these  fourteen  years 
and  never—* 

"  *  Hush  your  imperence  V  says  Mrs. 
Stokes ;  *  he's  a  gentleman,  and  pays 
when  he  pleases.  He's  not  one  of  your 
common  sort.     Did  he  have  any  tea  V 

"  *  No,'  says  I,  *  not  a  drop ;  ony 
coughy  and  muffns.  I  told  you  so — 
three  on  'em  ;  and  growled  preciously, 
too,  l)ecause  there  was  no  more.  But 
I  wasn't «  going  to  fetch  him  any  more, 
he  whose  money  we'd  never ' 

"  *  Barbara/  says  Mrs.  Stokes,  *  leave 
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the  room — do.  You're  always  a  sus- 
pecting every  gentleman.  Well,  what 
did  he  have  at  supper  V* 

*'  *  You  know,'  says  I,  '  pickled 
salmon — that  chap's  a  reglar  devil  at 
salmon  (those  were  my  very  words) — 
cold  pork,  and  cold  peace  puddn  agin ; 
toasted  chease  this  time ;  and  sudi  a 
lot  of  hale  and  rum-punch  as  I  never 
saw — nine  glasses  of  heach,  I  do  be- 
lieve, as  I  am  an  honest  woman/ 

«<  *  Barbara,'  says  mistress,  '  that*s 
not  the  question.  Did  he  mix  his 
Hgttor$t  Barbara  ?    That's  the  pint.' 

«  *  No,'  says  F,  *  Mrs.  Stokes ;  that 
indeed  he  didn't.'  And  so  we  agread 
that  he  couldnt  posbly  be  aflfected  by 
drink,  and  that  something  wunderfle 
must  have  hapned  to  him,  to  send  him 
to  bed  so  quear  like. 

**  Nex  morning  I  took  him  his  tea 
in  bed  (on  the  4th  flore  back.  No.  104 
was  his  number) ;  and  says  he  to  me, 
*  Barbara,'  says  he, '  you  find  me  in 
sperrits.' 

*' '  Find  you  in  sperrits  I  I  believe 
we  do,'  says  I ;  *  we  ve  found  you  in 
'em  these  fifteen  year.  I  wish  you'd 
find  us  in  money/  says  I ;  and  lafl,  too, 
for  I  thought  it  was  a  good  un. 

"  *  Pooh  V  says  he,  *  my  dear,  that's 
not  what  I  mean.  You  -find  me  in 
spirits  because  my  exlent  publisher, 
Mr.  Frasier,  of  Regent  Street,  paid  me 
handsuro  for  a  remarkable  harticle  I 
wrote  in  his  Magazine.  He  gives  twice 
as  much  as  the  other  publishers,'  says 
he;  '  though,  if  he  didn't,  I'd  write  lor 
him  just  the  same — rayther  more,  I'm 
so  fond  of  him.' 

'* '  How  much  has  he  gave  you?' 
says  I ;  *  because  I  hope  you'll  pav  us.' 

"  *  Oh,'  says  he,  after  a  bit,  <  a  lot  of 
money.  Here,  you,  you  darling,'  savs 
he  (he  did ;  upon  my  word,  he  did), 
go  and  git  me  change  for  a  five-pound 
note.' 

*'  And  when  he  got  up  and  had  his 
brekfast,  and  been  out,  he  changed 
another  five-pound  note ;  and  after 
lunch,  anotlier  five-pound  note ;  and 
when  he  came  in  to  dine,  another  five* 
pound  note,  to  pay  the  cabman.  Well, 
thought  we,  he^  made  of  money,  and 
so  he  seemed ;  but  you  shall  hear  soon 
how  it  was  that  he  had  all  them  uotes 
to  change. 

*^  After  dinner  he  was  a  silteu  over 
his  punch,  when  some  of  our  gents 


came  in ;  and  he  b^;an  to  talk  and 
brag  to  them  about  his  harticle,  and 
what  he  had  for  it ;  and  that  he  was 
the  best  cricket*  in  Europe ;  and  how 
Mr.  Murray  had  begged  to  be  intro- 
juiced  to  him,  and  was  so  pleased  with 
him,  and  he  witli  Murray;  and  how 
he'd  been  asked  to  write  in  the 
Quartfy  Review,  and  in  bless  us  knows 
what ;  and  how,  in  fact,  he  was  going 
to  carry  all  London  by  storm. 

^  *  Have  you  seen  what  the  Morning 
Poast  says  of  you  V  says  Frank  Flint, 
one  of  them  hartist  chaps  as  comes  to 
our  house. 

"  *  No,'  says  he,  <  I  aint.  Barbara, 
bring  some  more  puncli,  do  you  hear  ? 
No,  I  aint;  but  that's  a  fashnable  paper,' 
says  he,  *  and  always  takes  notice  of  a 
fashnable  chap  like  me.  What  does  it 
say  ?'  says  he. 

^'  Mr.  Flint  opened  his  mouth  and 
grinned  very  wide;  and  taking  the 
Morning  Poast  out  of  his  pocket  (he 
was  a  great  friend  of  Mr.  Titmarsh's, 
and,  like  a  good-naterd  friend  as  he 
was,  had  always  a  kind  thing  to  say 
or  do)  — Frank  pulls  out  a  Morning 
Poasty  I  say  (which  had  cost  Frank 
Phippensf) :  *  Here  it  is,'  says  he ; 
<  reaa  for  yourself;  it  will  make  you 
quite  happy.'  And  so  he  began  to  grin 
to  all  the  gents  like  winkin. 

"  When  he  red  it,  Titmarsh's  jor 
dropt  all  of  a  sudn :  he  turned  pupple, 
and  bloo,  and  violate ;  and  tiien,  with 
a  mighty  effut,  he  swigg  off  his  mm 
and  water,  and  staggered  out  of  the 
room. 

*'  He  looked  so  ill  when  he  went  up 
stairs  to  bed,  that  Mrs.  Stokes  insisted 
upon  making  him  some  grool  for  him 
to  have  warm  in  bed ;  but,  Lor  bless 
you !  he  threw  it  in  my  face  when  I 
went  up,  and  rord  and  swor  so  dredfle, 
that  I  rann  down  stairs  quite  frightened. 

*'  Nex  morning  I  knockt  at  his  dor 
at  nine — no  anser. 

"  At  ten,  tried  agin — never  a  word. 

"  At  eleven,  twelve,  one,  two,  up  we 
went,  with  a  fresh  cup  of  hot  tea  every 
time.  His  dor  was  lockt,  and  not  one 
sillibaly  could  we  git. 

<<  At  for  we  began  to  think  he'd 
suasided  hisself ;  and  having  called  in 
the  policemen,  bust  open  the  dor. 

"  And  then  we  beheld  a  pretty 
spactycle !  Fancy  him  in  his  gor,  his 
throat  cut  from  hear  to  hear,  his  white 


*  Critic,  Mrs.  Barbara  means,  an  absurd  monomauia  of  Mr.  Titmarsh.^ 
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night-gownd  all  orer  blood,  liis  beau- 
tiful face  all  pail  with  bagny! — well, 
no  such  thing.  Fancy  him  hanging 
from  the  bedpost  by  one  of  his  pore 
dear  garters !  — well,  do  such  thing. 
Agin,  fiuicy  him  flung  out  of  the  win* 
dow,  and  dasht  into  ten  billium  peaces 
on  the  roinionet-potts  in  tlie  fust  floar ; 
or  else  a  naked,  melumcolljr  corpse, 
laying  on  the  hairy  spikes! — not  in 
the  least.  He  wasn't  dead,  nor  he 
wasn't  the  least  unwell,  nor  he  wasn't 
asleep  neither — he  only  wasn't  there ; 
and  from  that  day  we  have  beard 
nothen  about  him.  lie  left  on  his 
table  the  following  note  as  follows : — 

«  '  Itt  June,  1840.     Midnight. 
"  *  Mrs.  Stokes,— I  am  attached   to 

fou  by  the  most  disinterested  friendship, 
have  patronised  your  bouse  for  four- 
teen years,  and  it  was  my  int^tion  to 
have  paid  you  a  part  of  your  bill,  but  the 
Morning  Pott  newsjiaper  has  destroyed 
that  blessed  hope  for  ever. 

"  '  Before  you  receive  this  1  sbsU  be 
— aifc  not  tohero ;  my  mind  shudders  to 
think  where !  You  will  carry  the  papers 
directed  to  Regent  Street  to  that  address, 
and  perhaps  yon  will  receive  in  return  a 
handsome  sum  of  money ;  but  if  the  bud 
of  my  youth  is  blighted,  the  promise  of  a 
long  and  happy  career  suddenly  and 
cruelly  cut  short,  an  aflfectionate  ramfly 
deprived  of  its  support  and  ornament, 
say  that  the  Morning  Post  has  done  this 
by  its  savage-criticism  upon  me  the  last 
this  day. 

"  *  FABlWatL.* 

"  This  is  hall  he  said.  From  (hat 
day  to  this  we  have  ne\*er  seen  the 
poor  fellow — we  have  never  heerd  of 
nim  — we  have  never  known  any  think 
about  him.  Being  halarraed,  Mrs. 
Stoks  hadvertized  him  in  the  papers ; 
but  not  wishing  to  vex  his  family,  we 


called  him  by  another  name,  and  put 
hour  address  diffrent  too.  Hall  was 
of  no  use ;  and  I  can't  tell  you  what  a 
pang  I  felt  in  my  busum  when,  on  going 
to  get  change  for  the  five-pound  notes 
he'd  given  me  at  the  public-house  in 
Hoxford  Street,  the  lan'lord  laft  when 
he  saw  them ;  and  said,  says  he,  *  Do 
you  know,  Mrs.  Barbara,  that  a 
queer  gent  came  in  here  with  five 
sovrings  one  day,  has  a  glass  of 
hale,  and  haskes  roe  to  change  bis 
sovrings  for  a  note?  which  1  did. 
Then  in  about  two  hours  he  came  back 
with  five  more  sovrings,  gets  another 
note  and  another  glass  of  hale,  and  so 
goes  on  four  times  in  one1)lessed  day  1 
It's  my  beleaf  that  he  had  only  five 
pound,  and  wanted  you  to  suppose 
that  he  was  worth  twenty,  for  you've 
got  all  his  notes,  I  see  1' 

''  And  so  the  poor  fellow  had  no  money 
with  him  aAer  alll  I  do  pity  hire,  I 
do,  from  my  hart ;  and  1  do  hate  that 
wicked  Morning  Post  for  so  treatmg 
such  a  kind,  sweet,  good-nater'd  gen- 
tleman I 

{Signed)  «  Barbara.'' 

«  Morland's  Hotel,! 5  Jemn,  1840." 

This  is  conclusive.  Our  departed 
friend  had  many  faults,  but  he  is  gone, 
and  we  will  not  discuss  them  now. 
It  appears  that,  on  the  1st  of  June,  the 
Morning  Pott  published  a  criticism 
upon  him,  accusing  him  of  ignorance, 
bad  taste,  and  gross  partiality.  His 
gentle  and  susceptible  spirit  could  not 
brook  the  rebuke ;  he  was  not  an^ry  ; 
he  did  not  retort ;  but  hi$  heart  broke  I 

Peace  to  his  ashes  1  A  couple  of 
volumes  of  his  works,  we  see  by  our 
advertisemenu,  are  about  immediately 
to  appear. 
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RANKES  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES  OF  THE  SIXTERMTH  AND 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURIES.* 


Fame,  probably,  which  often  renders 
to  a  man  even  more  than  his  due,  may 
have  akeady  informed  our  readers  that 
this  book  is  no  common  production. 
Its  chief  merit  lies  in  that  which  main- 
ly distinguishes  it  from  the  general 
nsass  of  modem  writings,  namely,  that 
it  is  really  a  new  book — an  addition  to 
the  existing  stock  of  standard  produc- 
tions. In  the  present  day,  remarkable, 
above  all  other  things,  for  railroads, 
abridgements,  and  short-cuts  to  every 
object — until,  in  fact,  little  remains 
to  be  achieved  for  the  further  saving  of 
time;  except,  perhaps,  the  compressing 
a  night's  sleep  into  an  half- hour's  nap, 
and  administering  a  hearty  dinner  in  a 
bolus — it  is  quite  natural  that  the  chief 
liteiature  of  the  hour  (apart  from  tlie 
drculatinff^library  novels,  controversial 
tracts,  and  scandalous  histories)  should 
consbt  of  a  multitude  of  endeavours  to 
hash  up  tlie  solid  and  bulky  works  of 
former  centuries  into  little  *'  useful- 
knowledge  "  volumes,  teaching  the 
reader  an  entire  history  or  science 
within  the  space  of  a  steam-boat  trip  to 
lUmsgate  or  Broadstairs.  Both  fashion 
and  interest  have  led  our  authors  into 
this  patli.  Not  only  were  they  follow- 
ing the  Scotts  and  Mackintoshes  and 


Soutbevs  of  the  day,  but  great  and 
learned  associations  were  formed  espe- 
cially to  purchase  and  procure  such 
publications.  Just,  therefore,  as  our 
artists  have  abandoned  "  historical 
painting,"  because  only  by  portraits 
and  cabinet  pictures  could  they  pay 
their  tailors'  bills;  our  authors,  in  like 
manner,  and  for  the  self-same  reason. 
Lave  forsaken  the  thankless  and  ill- 
remunerated  labours  of  research  and 
investigation,  for  the  easier  and  better- 
rewarded  employments  of  literaiy 
cookery.  Hasned  and  stewed  down, 
and  garnished  witli  herbs  and  flowers, 
the  works  on  which  our  forefathers  fed, 
and  which  lasted  theif  whole  lives,  are 
now  re-dished  up,  disguised  and  shri- 
velled away ;  and  we  rise  after  a  rapid 
meal,  with  appetites  palled,  but  not 
satisf^. 

Germany,  however,  mav  be  expected 
to  be  the  last  portion  of  the  civilised 
world  into  which  this  modern  foshion 
shall  be  able  to  penetrate.  The  Beriin 
professor,  unconscious  or  forgetful  of 
these  modem  improvements  in  the  art 
of  book-making,  sets  himself  about  his 
purposed  task  quite  in  the  old-^hioned 
manner.  The  following  is  the  opening 
of  his  preftu^e ;  which  we  copy,  both 


*  The  Ecclesiastical  and  Political  History  of  the  Popes  of  Rome  during  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  By  Leopold  Ranke,  Professor  in  the  Uni* 
versity  of  Berlin.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Sarah  Austm.  3  vols.  8vo« 
Londra,  1840.    Momy. 
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because  it  well  describes  the  nature  of 
his  work,  and  because  it  exhibits  also 
the  mode  of  his  proceeding : — 

**  TKe  powtr  of  Rome  in  the  Mrlr 
and  middle  ages  of  the  Christian  churcn 
is  known  to  the  world,  and  modem 
times  have  beheld  her  resume  her  sway 
with  somewhat  like  the  vigour  of  reno« 
yated  youth.  After  the  decline  of  her 
influence  in  the  former  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  she  once  more  rose  to  be 
the  centre  of  the  fiuth  and  the  opinions 
of  the  nations  of  Boathern  Europe,  and 
made  bold,  and  not  unfrequently  success- 
ful, attempts  to  bring  those  of  the  North 
again  under  her  dominion. 

"  This  period  of  the  revived  temporal 
power  of  the  church,  her  renovation  and 
internal  reform,  her  progress  and  her  de* 
dine,  it  is  my  purpose  to  exhibit,  at  leaSt 
in  outline  -,  an  undertaking  whieh  I  should 
not  have  ventured  even  to  attempt,  had 
not  opportunity  presented  to  me  some 
materials  and  aias  towards  its  accom- 
plishment (however  defective  that  may 
be)  hitherto  unknown. 

**  It  is  my  first  duty  to  indicate  the 
general  character  of  these  materials,  and 
the  sources  whence  they  are  derived. 

**  1  had  already,  in  a  former  work, 
given  to  the  public  whatever  our  Berlin 
ilSS.  contain.  But  Vienna  is  incalcul- 
ably richer  than  Berlin  in  treasures  of 
this  kind. 

*'  Besides  the  German,  which  is  its 
chief  and  fundamental  ingredient,  Vienna 
possesses  another  European  element: 
manners  and  languages  the  moat  Tariom 
meet  in  every  class,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest ;  and  Italy,  especially,  has  her 
living  and  full  representation.  The  va- 
rious collections,  too,  have  a  comprehen- 
sive character,  which,  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  policy  of  the  state ;  to  its  position 
with  regard  to  other  countries;  to  its 
ancient  alliance  with  Spain,  Belgium,  and 
Lombardy ;  and  its  intimate  connexion, 
both  from  proximity  and  (Vom  faith,  with 
Rome.  From  the  earliest  times,  the  tatte 
for  acquiring  and  possessing  such  records 
has  prevailed  at  Vienna.  Hence  even 
the  oriffinal  and  purely  national  collec- 
tions of  the  imperial  Horary  are  of  great 
value.  In  later  times  some  foreign  col- 
lections have  been  added.  From  Modena 
a  number  of  volumes,  similar  to  the  Berlin 
'  Informazioni,'  have  been  purchased  of 
the  house  of  Rangone ;  from  Venice,  the 
inestimable  manuscripts  of  the  Doge 
Marco  Foscarini,  and  among  them  his 
own  labours  preparatory  to  the  continua- 
tion of  his  Italian  Chronicles,  of  which 
not  a  trace  is  any  where  else  to  be  found. 
Prince  Eugene  left  a  rich  collection  of 
historical  fltnd  pK9litical  MSS.,  formed  with 
the  enlarged  views  which  might  be  cx« 


pected  from  that  accomplished  statesman. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  through  the  cata- 
logues without  emotions  of  pleasure  and 
hope.  Somany  unexplored  sources  whence 
the  deficiencies  of  most  printed  works  on 
modem  history  may  be  corrected  and  re- 
paired !— a  whole  futurity  of  study !  And 
yet,  at  the  distance  of  but  a  few  steps, 
Vienna  offers  still  more  valuable  mate- 
rials. The  imperial  archives  contain,  as 
we  might  anticipate,  the  most  impK)rtant 
and  authentic  documents  illustrative  of 
German  and  of  general  history,  and  pe- 
culiarly so  of  that  of  Italy.  It  is  true 
that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Vene- 
tian archives  are  restored,  after  lone  wan- 
derings, to  Venice ;  but  a  considerable 
mass  of  papers  belonging  to  the  re- 
public are  still  to  be  found  in  Vienna ; 
despatches,  ori^nal  or  copied ;  extracts 
from  them,  made  for  the  use  of  govern- 
ment, called  rubricaries ;  reports,  often 
the  only  copies  in  existence,  and  of  great 
value ;  official  registers  of  the  govern- 
ment functionaries ;  chronicles  and  iour- 
naU.  The  detuls  which  will  be  K>und 
in  this  work  concerning  Gregory  XIII. 
and  Sixtus  V.  are  for  the  most  part  drawn 
from  the  archives  of  Vienna.  I  cannot 
adequately  express  mj  sense  of  the 
boundless  liberality  widi  which  access 
to  these  treasures  was  granted  to  me. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"  After  Vienna,  mjr  attention  wm 
chiefly  directed  to  Venice  and  to  Rone. 
"  It  was  an  almoat  universal  custom 
emoag  the  great  hootei  of  Venioe  to 
have  a  cabinet  of  manuaeripts  attaebed 
to  their  library.  These  of  course  chiefly 
related  to  the  aflairs  of  the  republic,  and 
represented  the  share  which  the  par- 
ticular family  had  taken  in  public  busi- 
ness :  they  were  carefully  preserved,  as 
memorials  of  the  history  and  importance 
of  the  house,  for  the  mstruction  of  its 
younger  members.  A  fbw  of  these 
private  collections  are  still  remaining,  and 
were  accessible  to  me :  Imt  a  far  greater 
number  perished  in  the  general  rain  of 
the  year  1797,  and  anbiequently.  If 
HMMe  has  been  saved  oat  of  the  wnok 
than  might  be  imagined,  the  world  owes 
it  chiefly  to  the  librarians  of  St.  Mark, 
who  exerted  the  utmost  powers  of  their 
institution  to  effect  that  object.  The 
library  of  St.  Mark  contains  a  valuable 
store  of  manuscripts  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  domestic  history  of  the 
city  or  republic,  and  important  even  to 
that  of  their  relations  witn  Europe.  But 
too  moch  must  not  be  expected  from  it. 
It  is  almost  a  new  aeqnisttion,  casnaUy 
formed  of  private  collections,  without 
cosipleteness  or  uniform  plan.  It  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  treasures  of  tlie 
state  archives  in  their  present  conditiou 
and  arrangement.    In  my  inquiry  uito 
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(be  conspiracy  of  1618,  I  have  alretdj 
desoribea  the  Venetian  archives,  and 
shall  not  repeat  what  I  there  said.  The 
doenmeots  most  appropriate  to  my  Ro* 
man  objects  were,  the  Reports  of  the 
ambassadors  on  their  return  from  Rome. 
I  should  have  been  extremely  glad,  how- 
ever, to  be  able  to  have  recourse  to  other 
collections,  since  none,  are  free  from 
deficiencies,  and  these  archives  have  sus- 
tained  many  losses  in  the  course  of  their 
varioas  wanderings.  I  collected,  in  all, 
forty  .eight  Reports  on  Rome,  —  the 
earnest  of  them  of  the  year  1500 ;  nine- 
teen of  the  sixteenth,  twenty-one  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  forming  an  almost 
unbroken  series;  of  the  eighteenth  cen« 
tory  only  eiffht,  but  these  too,  very  in- 
structive and  valuable.  In  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  I  saw  and  used 
Uie  originals.  They  contain  a  great  many 
interesting  facts  which  were  stated  on 
personal  observation,  and  have  passed 
away  with  the  lives  of  the  contempor- 
aneous generation.  These  first  gave  me 
the  idea  of  a  oontinuons  narrative,  and 
the  courage  to  attempt  it" 

These  few  passages  constitute  the 
best  eulogiuro  that  can  be  passed  upon 
the  work.  The  author  has  given  to 
the  public  that  which  has  cost  him 
actual  labour  and  toil.  What  he  has 
accumulated  by  research,  he  has  im* 
parted  with  at  least  an  intention  of 
iaimets  and  impartiality  (qualities,  io* 
deed,  which  may  be  exaggerated  into 
&ults,  as  we  shall  presently  shew) ;  and 
he  has  constructed  his  narrative  in  a 
simple  and  business-like  style  and 
metnod.  Having  said  these  things  of 
the  work — and  they  constitute  no  slight 
recommendation — we  fear  tliat  we  can 
add  no  more. 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  number  of 
pages  with  extracts  from  these  bulkv 
volumes,  after  the  usual  fiishion  with 
reriewert,  who  fiEuicy  it  a  part  of  their 
duty  to  **  serve  up  a  sample.^'  But  we . 
do  not  feel  incUned  to  follow  a  custom 
of  this  kind,  merely  because  it  is  a 
custom.  The  book  before  us  offers  no 
brilliant  passages  worthy  of  citation 
merely  for  their  own  sakes .  It  is  evenly 
and  fiurly  written;  free  from  all  at- 
.  foctatton  or  obscurity ;  but  marked  by 
no  peculiar  power  or  felicity  of  ex- 
pression, and  chargeable  with  the  capi- 
tal fbuH  of  a  fiilse  philoiophy,  as  we 
shall  prefeatly  have  to  oomplain.  It 
is  one  of  those  oahn  and  equable  works 
which  tlie  reader  passes  through  with- 
out weariness  ana  without  excitement. 
TtMt  fifteen   hundred   octavo   pages 


should  be  read,  in  tliese  hurrying  days, 
without  weariness,  is  no  slight  praise ; 
—  that  fifteen  hundred  pages,  treating 
of  the  whole  period  of  the  Reformation, 
should  be  read  without  excitement,  is, 
it  strikes  us,  very  much  the  reverse. 

The  misfortune  of  the  work  is,  that 
it  is  tainted  with  the  modern  leprosy 
of  "  liberalism/'  Not,  indeed,  in  tlie 
worst  or  English  form ;  but  so  far  as 
to  strip  it  of  every  high  and  noble 
aim ;  and  to  leave  it,  apparently, 
reaching  afler  and  earning,  no  loftier 
merit  than  that  of  mere  literary  fame. 

It  has  been  said  to  be  greatly  to  its 
honour,  that  whilst  the  Romanists 
charge  it  with  Protestant  party-spirit, 
the  Protestants  charge  it  with  a  lean- 
ing towards  Popery.  This,  it  has  been 
argued,  is  an  evident  proof  of  its 
perfect  impartiality.  But  are  the  Ro- 
manists and  Protestants,  then,  two 
parties  who  are  equally  in  the  wronc ; 
and  does  the  truth  lie  between  tne 
two?  Professor  Ranke  assumes  the 
character  of  a  Protestant,  and  has  to 
maintain  that  character  in  his  history. 
It  is  perfectly  natural,  therefore,  and 
might  be  expected,  that  the  Romanists, 
who  claim  infallibility  for  their  church, 
should  he  offended  at  certain  of  its 
statements.  But  why  are  we  to  reckon 
it  a  praise-reflecting  circumstance,  that 
the  Protestants  themselves  should  charge 
it  with  a  bias  towards  Romanism  ?  It 
by  no  means  appears  requisite  to  the 
character  of  a  fair  and  honourable  his- 
torian, that  he  should  exhibit  a  ten- 
dency to  concede  points  to'  the  dis- 
advantage of  his  own  professed  belief. 
To  write  with  tenderness,  and  without 
exhibiting  ■  acrimony,  is  indeed  laud- 
able ;  but  to  write  in  such  a*  tone  as  to 
leave  your  own  belief  a  matter  of 
doubt,  is  any  thing  but  praiseworthy. 
To  such  an  one  we  may  appropriately 
address  the  expostulation  of  Bishop 
Hall  to  Laud,  and  say, — 

"  I  would  I  knew  where  to  find  you  ; 
then  I  could  tell  how  to  take  direct  aims ; 
whereas  now  I  must  pore  and  conjecture. 
To-day  you  are  in  toe  tents  of  the  Ro« 
manists — to-morrow  in  ours;  the  next 
day  between  both — against  both.  Our 
adversaries  think  you  ours — we,  theirs ; 
your  conscience  finds  you  with  both  and 
neither.  I  flatter  you  not :  this  of  yours 
is  the  worst  of  all  tempers.  Heat  and 
cold  have  their  uses ;  tukewarmnets  is 
good  for  nothing,  but  to  trouble  the 
stomach How  long  will  you  halt 
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and  know,  at  last,  what  you  do  hold — 
what  you  should.  Cast  off  either  your 
winsra  or  jour  teeth,  and,  loathing  this 
batlflre  nature,  be  either  a  bird  or  a 
beast." 

But  the  professor  not  only  feels  and 
manifests,  but  frankly  confesses,  the 
"indifference"  with  which  he  writes. 
The  following  is  one  passage  in  bis 
preface : — 

*'  An  Italian,  a  Catholic,  would  set 
about  the  task  in  a  totally  different  spirit 
from  that  in  which  the  present  work  is 
written.  By  the  expression  of  personal 
veneration,  or  it  mar  be  (in  the  present 
state  of  opinionV  of  personal  hatred,  he 
would  impart  toliis  work  a  characteristic, 
and,  I  doubt  not,  a  more  rind  and  bril- 
liant colouring ;  and,  in  many  passages, 
he  would  be  more  circumstantial,  more 
ecclesiastical,  or  more  local.  In  these 
respects  a  Protestant  and  a  North  Ger- 
man cannot  hope  to  vie  with  him.  The 
position  and  the  feelings  of  such  a  writer 
with  respect  to  the  papacy  are  less  ex- 
posed to  the  influences  which  excite  the 
passions,  and  therefore  while  he  is  en- 
abled to  maintain  the  indifferency  so 
essential  to  an  historian,  he  must,  from 
the  very  outset  of  his  work,  renounce 
that  warmth  of  expression  which  springs 
from  partiality  or  antipathy,  and  which 
might  perhaps  produce  a  considerable 
effect  on  Europe.  We  are  necessarily 
deficient  in  true  sympathy  with  purely 
ecclesiastical  or  canonical  details.  On 
the  other  hand,  our  circumstances  enable 
us  to  occupjT  another  point  of  view, 
which,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  more  favour- 
able to  historical  truth  and  impartiality. 
For  what  is  there  that  can  now  make  the 
history  of  the  papal  power  interesting  or 
important  to  usi  Not  its  peculiar  re- 
btion  to  us,  which  can  no  longer  affect 
us  in  an/  material  point ;  nor  the  anxiety 
or  dread  which  it  can  inspire,  llie 
times  in  which  we  had  any  toing  to  fear 
are  over ;  we  are  conscious  of  our  per- 
fect security.  The  papacy  can  inspire 
us  with  no  other  interest  than  what 
arises  from  its  historical  developement 
and  its  former  influence.'' 

On  this  avowal  we  have  two  remarks 
to  offer. 

1 .  What  reaMotif  possessing  the  least 
validity,  can  Professor  Ranke  give  for 
this  declared  and  almost  vaunted  "  in- 
differency ?*'  Why  should  a  (Roman) 
Catholic  be  in  earnest  in  such  a  matter, 
and  a  Protestant  "  indifferent  ?''  The 
cause  of  this  opposite  state  of  mind  is 
not  attempted  to  be  explained.  Shall 
we  endeavour  to  indicate  it  ? 

The  class  vnth  which  we  fear  the 


professor  must  be  ranked,  are  not,  in 
truth,  Lutherans,  or  Calvinists,  or  Pro- 
testants, or  even  Christians.  Had  this 
book,  calm  and  learned  as  it  is,  fallen 
under  either  of  these  four  heads,  we 

Ctly  doubt  whether  it  would  ever 
i  been  translated  by  Mm.  Sarah 
Austin. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  but  too  no- 
torious, that  as  **  the  Scribes  and  Pha- 
risees sat  in  Moses*  seat,"  of  old,  and 
yet  made  void  the  law  of  God,  so  the 
seats  of  Luther,  and  Calvin,  and  Me- 
lancthon,  are  filled,  in  the  present  daj, 
by  men  who  detest  the  doctrines  of 
those  great  reformers.  But  why 
should  the  noble  name  of  '<  Protestant ' 
be  assumed  by  those  who  maintain  no 
protest  against  the  abominations  of 
Popery?  Further;  and  it  is  the  most 
solemn  question  of  all,  Are  those  per- 
sons entitled  to  tlie  character  of  Christ- 
ians, who  evidently  either  never  read 
the  word  of  God,  or,  if  they  do,  who 
yield  it  no  obedience? 

For  who  that  studies  the  apostolic 
records,  and  marks  the  depth  of  feeling 
with  which  the  Papacy  is  denounced 
by  the  very  highest  of  the  apostles, 
would  venture,  except  as  an  open  con- 
temner of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  vaunt 
himself  as  neither  knowing  **  partiality 
nor  antinathy  "  towards  the  grand  apos- 
tasy? who  that  reads,  and  admits 
the  descriptions  there  given  of  Rome, 
as  "  the  mother  of  harlots  and  the 
abominations  of  the  earth  ;**  as  **  drunk 
with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  with 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jems  f*  as, 
emphatically,  '^  that  wicked  one,  the 
Man  of  Suif  the  Son  of  Perdition ; 
whose  coming  is  after  the  working  of 
Satan,  with  all  power,  and  signs,  and 
fying  wonders;*'  who,  we  repeat,  that 
attaches  the  least  weight  to  these  in- 
spired delineations,  would,  coolly,  like 
Professor  Rank  e,^renounce  that  warmth 
of  expression  which  springs  from  par- 
tiality or  antipathy,"  and  boast  of 
"  maintaining  tne  indifferency  so  es- 
sential to  an  historian  ?'*  But  the 
simple  truth  is,  that  the  testimony  of 
Goo's  word,  as  to  the  character  and 
standing  of  the  Papacy,  is  not  bC" 
Uevedf — is  entirely  set  at  naught ! 
And  what,  we  beg  to  ask,  is  one  who 
will  not  receive  the  testimony  of  the 
Bible,  but  an  infidel  in  fact,  however 
he  may  disguise  his  scepticism  by 
learned  terms,  and  pseudo-philoso- 
phical phraseology? 

2.  The  close  of  the  passage  is  of 
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the  same  tenor  as  the  beginning.  The 
proiessor  can  contemplate  Popery 
<<  without  antipathy/'  because  he  can 
contemplate  it  ''without  fear.*'  He 
is,  therefore^  confessedly,  as  ignorant  of 
what  may  be  expected  as  he  is  of  what 
has  occurred.  He  neither  understands 
rightly  what  Popery  has  been,  nor 
what  it  is  now.  And,  worst  of  all,  he 
has  a  tottdly  erroneous  idea  of  human 
nature  itself,  and  evidently  imagines, 
with  all  the  complacency  of  ignorance, 
that "  we"  Iwive  dethroned  Popery  by 
our  own  might  and  wisdom ;  and  that 
*'  we"  have  abundant  power  and  skill 
to  keep  her  down.  Poor  man !  if  the 
hopes  of  the  human  race  rested  on  no 
better  foundation  than  that  upon  which 
he  evidently  leans,  miserable,  indeed, 
would  be  the  prospect  before  us ! 

Singularly  inconsistent,  too,  with  the 
leading  points  in  his  own  narrative  is 
this  feeling  o(**  perfect  security"  which 
the  professor  so  complacently  avows. 
In  her  preface,  Mrs.  Austin  remarks, 
that 

"  The  chief  interest  of  the  work  lies  in 
the  solution  it  affords  of  the  greatest 
problem  of  modem  history.  It  is  im* 
possible  to  contemplate  the  rapid  and  ap. 
perently  resistless  progress  of  the  Re- 
formation in  its  infancy,  without  wonder- 
ing what  was  the  power  which  arrested 
and  forced  back  the  torrent,  and  recoum 
qutred  to  the  ancient  faith  countries  in 
which  Protestantism  seemed  firmly  esta- 
blisbed." 

More  than  half  the  book  is  taken  up 
with  the  history  of  the  reconquest  of 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  by  the  Papal 
apostasy.  ^  Solution  of  this  problem," 
as  Mrs.  Austin  calls  it,  there  is  none. 
But  what  we  want  to  know  is.  How, 
seeing  and  detailing  these  events,  the 
professor  ends  by  *<  feeling  perfectly  se» 
cure"  as  to  the  remaining  territories  of 
Protestantism?  In  what  way  he  ar- 
rives at  the  conclusion,  that  ^*  Protest- 
ants have  nothing  to  fear,"  from  the 
power  which  rooted  Protestantism  out 
of  France,  Austria,  Poland,  Belgium, 
and  Southern  Germany,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  conceive.  True,  he  finds  that 
"  the  counter-reformation"  was  left  un- 
finished,— Uiat  in  Northern  Germany, 
Holland,  Sweden,  and  Great  Britain,  it 
failed;  but  as  to  any  permanent  rea- 
son why, — anjr  solution,— any  cause 
implying  security  for  the  future,— we 
find  not  a  word.  Temporary  causes  of 
the  Romish  feilure, —  mtemal  dissen- 
sion) and  the  like,  we  f^d^  indeed ; 


but  it  is  abundantly  obvious  that  no 
lasting  security  can  be  gathered  out  of 
circumstances  like  these. 

How,  then,  we  again  ask,  does  the 
professor  arrive  at  his  very  comfortable 
conviction  of  the  "perfect  security'*  of 
the  Protestant  nations  from  any  future 
inroads  of  Rome  ?  Does  he  gather  it 
from  the  recent  letter  of  his  Holiness  to 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  which  runs 
thus?— 

**  POPE  OSEOORY  XVI. 

"  To  our  bebved  son,  John  Eari  of 
Shrewsbury,  President  of  the  Catholic 
Institute  of  Great  Britain. 

"  Beloved  son,  health  and  apostolical 
benediction,— Whilst  filled  with  sorrow 
on  account  of  the  ever-incretsing  calami- 
ties of  the  church  of  Christ,  we  have  re- 
ceived such  abundant  cause  of  gladness 
as  has  not  only  relieved  us  in  the  bitter- 
ness with  which  we  were  afflicted,  but 
has  excited  in  us  more  than  ordinary 
joy ;  for  we  have  been  informed  that,  by 
the  care  of  yourself,  and  other  noble  and 
pious  men,  the  Catholic  Institute  was, 
two  years  ago,  established  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, with  tne  design  especially  of  pro- 
tecting the  followers  of  our  Divine  taitli 
in  freedom  and  security  ;  and,  by  the 
publication  of  works,  of  vindicating  the 
spouse  of  the  immaculate  r..amb  from  the 
calumnies  of  the  heterodox.  Since,  there- 
fore, these  purposes  tend  in  the  highest 
degree  to  the  advantage  of  the  English 
nation,  you  can  easily  understand,  be- 
loved son,  the  reason  why  such  joy 
should  have  been  felt  by  us,  who  have 
been,  by  Divine  appointment,  constituted 
the  heirs  of  the  name  and  chair  of  that 
Gregory  the  Great  who,  by  the  torch  of 
die  Catholic  faith,  first  enlightened 
Britain,  involved  in  the  darlmess  of 
idolatry.  We  are  encouraged  to  enter- 
tain the  cheering  hope  that  the  light  of 
divine  faith  will  again  shine  with  the 
same  brightness  as  of  old  upon  the  minds 
of  the  British  people.  We  desire  no- 
thing with  greater  earnestness  than  to 
embrace  once  more  with  paternal  exulta- 
tion the  English  nation,  adorned  with  so 
many  and  such  excellent  qualities,  and  to 
receive  back  the  long  lost  sheep  into  the 
fold  of  Christ.  Wherefore,  beloved  son, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  strenuously  ex- 
horting you,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
pious  association  over  which  you  pre- 
side, to  offer  up  fervent  prayers  |rith  us 
to  the  Father  of  Mercies,  that  he  would 
propitiously  remove  the  lamentable  dark- 
ness which  still  covers  the  minds  of  so 
many  dwelling  unhappily  in  error,  and 
in  his  clemency  bring  the  children  of  the 
church,  who  have  wandered  from  her, 
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back  to  the  bo«om  of  the  mother  whom 
they  hare  U(U 

"  Meanwhile,  to  you  and  to  all  your 
countrymen,  who  belong  in  any  wa^  to 
the  Catholic  Institute,  we  most  affection- 
ately  impart  our  apostolical  benediction. 

"  Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Peter's,  on 
the  19th  daj  of  February,  1840,  the  tenth 
of  our  ponti6cate. 

"Gregory,  P.P.  XVI." 

Or  is  it  from  Mr.  IIalyburton*s  prog- 
nostic, that  in  fifty  years  all  America 
will  be  Popish  ?♦  Or  does  he  think 
that  the  Protestantism  of  Northern 
Germany  is  of  so  robust  and  firm  a 
growth,  as  to  be  able  to  stand,  self- 
supported,  even  should  England  and 
America  simultaneously  fall  ? 

We  should  greatly  doubt  the  reason- 
ableness of  such  an  expectation.  When 
England,  which  beheaded  one  king 
and  expelled  another,  from  a  feeling  of 
abhorrence  to  Popery, — when  England 
rejoins  the  Papacy,  there  will  be  little 
hope  of  the  longer  holding  out  of  those, 
who  even  now  are  proud  to  profess 
themselves  "  free  from  all  antipathy" 
to  Romanism,  and  able  to  contemplate 
it  with  the  **  indifferency  so  essential 
to  an  historian.'' 

Tliere  is  no  blinding  our  eyes  to  the 
fact,  that  Rome  is  once  again  rousing 
hers^f  to  claim,  and  to  wrestle  for,  the 
mastery  of  the  world.  What  spot  of 
the  civilised  globe  is  there  that  is  not, 
at  this  moment,  a  witness  to  her  efforts  ? 
Even  herdisasters  arise  only  from  her  too 
eager  encroachments,  which  sometimes 
throw  her  back  for  a  time.  The  preci- 
pitation of  the  Jesuits  in  1830  pro- 
duced a  revolution  in  France,  wnich 
rather  retarded  their  forward  progress. 
But  the  same  year  witnessed  another 
revolution  in  the  adjoining  country, — 
a  revolution  got  up  by  Romanists, 
for  Romish  purposes,  and  which  was 
fully  successful.  Ireland  has  waged  a 
war  in  disguise  with  Protestant  Eng- 
land, these  fifteen  years  past,  wholly  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Vatican.  Prussia 
is  at  the  present  moment  harassed  by  a 
similar  movement.  Not  only  is  every 
one  of  our  colonies  filling  with  priests 
and  Jesuit  missionaries ;  but  even 
Otaheile  is  compelled  to  admit  a  si- 
milar ^pest,  or  fall  under  the  wrath  of 
the  pope's  ally,  the  newly-zealous  court 
of  France.  Never,  for  more  than  a 
century  past,  has  Rome  shewn  such 
untiring  energy  as  at  the  present  mo- 


ment ;  or  so  openly  avowed  her  hopes 
of  reascending  the  seat  of  noivenal 
empire. 

We  ask  again,  (hen,  for  a  rational 
ground  for  Professor  Ranke's  con- 
fidence, that  ^  the  times  in  which  we 
had  any  thing  to  fear  are  over!'' 
None  is  offered.  We  ask,  what  is  the 
<<  solution,''  so  much  lauded  by  Mrs. 
Austin,  of  the  problem  of  the  "  ebb 
and  flow*'  of  the  Reformation  ?  None 
is  given.  Instead  of  proofs  and  eluci- 
dations, we  are  treated  with  such  sound- 
ing nonentities  as  the  following : — 

''  Never  more  can  the  thought  of  ex- 
alting the  one  or  the  other  confession  to 
universal  supremacy  find  |)lace  among 
men.  The  only  connderation  now  is, 
how  each  state,  each  people,  can  best 
proceed  from  the  basis  of  its  own  politico- 
religions  principles,  to  the  developement 
of  its  intelleotual  and  moral  powers."-— 
Vol.  ii.  p.  596* 

Thus  is  God  and  his  word  thrust 
aside,  and  human  reason  exalted  to  the 
throne.  That  «  the  Most  High  ruleth 
in  the  kingdom  of  men ;"  that  "  He 
changeth  times  and  seasons :  removeth 
kings,  and  setteth  up  kings,'  is  wholly 
forgotten  or  denied.  That  he  hath 
given  us  a  Revelation  of  His  will ;  and 
not  of  His  will  only,  but  even  of  many 
of  His  purposes,  is  a  matter  never  once 
thought  of.  And  so, "  choosing  dark- 
ness rather  than  light,"  these  great 
philosophers  jump  at  conclusions,  solve 
problems,  and  enunciate  dogmas,  after 
a  fashion  which  makes  any  plain  reader 
of  the  woi-d  of  Eternal  Truth  wonder 
and  admire,  in  the  contemplation  of 
His  mighty  power,  who  **  lurneth  wise 
men  Ixickwards,  and  maketh  their 
knowledge  foolish." 

Solution  of  this  "  problem  "  there  is 
none,  in  Professor  Ranke's  volumes. 
FactSf  indeed,  bearing  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  limes,  he  has  usefully 
and  laboriously  accumulated ;  but  these, 
while  they  cast  some  light  on  the  move- 
ment itself,  afford  no  clue  whatever 
to  discover  the  hidden  source  of  that 
movement. 

We  are  not  about  to  offer  ourselves 
as  problem-solvers  or  hieroglyphic- 
decipherers;  nor  shall  we  pretend  to 
have  fully  satisfied  even  our  own  minds 
as  to  the  true  but  hidden  causes  of  the 
reaction  in  favour  of  Popery  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But 
there  are  a  few  striking  features  iu 


•  Vide  Sam  Slick  ;  or,  th  Clockmaher, 
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tliote  portioM  of  the  only  IsfbUible 
Reeofd  which  rafer  to  this  sabjcct,  which 
seem  to  us  to  have  a  remarkable  bear- 
ii^  on  this  mysterious  question.  There 
are  certain  grand  general  prophecies 
in  the  word  of  Ood,  as  to  the  meaning 
of  which  there  has  never  been  any 
doubt,  and  as  to  the  propriety  of 
studying,  quoting,  and  referring  to 
wliidi,  no  question  has  ever  been 
raieed.  These  portions  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture are,  indeea,  among  the  brightest 
and  clearest  intend)  evidences  of  its 
divine  draiacter  and  origin.  No  other 
book,  for  instance,  than  the  Bible,  ever 
told  mankind  that  there  should  be 
four  universal  empires,  and  no  mart. 
The  Bible  told  us  so  centuries  before 
any  created  intellect  could  have  divined 
the  fact  No  odier  book  ever  warned 
us,  that  the  fourth  and  last  of  these 
empires  should  be  broken  up  into  ten 
separate  kingdoms  or  states.  The 
Bible  told  us  this,  nearly  a  thousand 
years  before  its  occurrence;  and  the 
prediction  was  translated  out  of  the 
Hebrew  into  the  Greek  Septuagint  long 
before — probabl^r  two  hundred  years 
before  —  the  coming  of  Christ ;  while 
the  fulfilment  began  to  be  seen  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ, 
and  was  completed  at  the  i)eginning  of 
the  seventh. 

How  wondrous,  too,  is  the  singular 
expression  with  regard  to  these  ten 
kingdoms : — ^**  They  shall  mingle  them- 
selves with  the  seed  of  men,  but  they 
tkall  not  cleave  together^  Dan.  ii.  43. 
How  many  attempts  did  the  world 
behold  afWr  the  fall  of  the  Western 
empire,  to  constitute  another,  by  iamily 
compact,  intrigue,  or  conquest  f  Char- 
lemagne, diaries  v.,  and  others,  have 
striven  to  accomplish  this  work;  and 
sometimes  have  seemed  to  approxi- 
mate to  success.  But  the  dissevered 
states  could  not  "  cleave  together." 
The  lapse  of  a  few  years  always  saw 
them  fall  asunder;  no  real  principle 
of  coherence  existing,  "  even  as  iron  is 
not  mixed  with  clay.'* — Dan.  ii.  43. 

Now  in  the  New  Testament  we  find 
a  change  of  figure,  but  still  we  recog- 
nise the  fourth  empire,  the  Roman,  and 
its  separation  into  ten  powers.  The 
fourth  beast  of  DanieVs  7th  chapter, 
with  its  ten  horns,  which  are  expressly 
declared  to  denote  ''  ten  kings  (or 
stales)  which  shall  arise,"  appears  be- 
fore us  again  in  the  17th  chapter  of 
St.  John's  Apocalvpse,  ridden  upon, 
ruled  over,  and  identified  with,  the 


adulterous  woman,  which,  in  the  18tk 
verse,  is  sliewn  to  be  Rome  itself. 
And  again  it  is  declared,  that  "  the 
ten  horns  are  ten  kings;"  which  ten 
kings,  we  are  further  told,  shall  "  agree, 
and  give  their  kingdom  to  the  beast, 
UNTiT>  the  words  of  God  shall  be  Jul- 
filed."  Rev.  xvii.  17. 

This  explicit  and  positive  declaration 
seems  to  leave  no  room  to  doubt,  that 
the  ten  kingdoms  which  arose  on  the 
platform  of  the  Western  Empire  should 
continue  in  one  mind,  ana  in  unde- 
viating  allegiance  to  the  apostate  church, 
which,  as  typified  by  the  harlot-rider  of 
the  ten-horoed  beast,  was  to  sway  and 
guide  them  by  one  impulse,  until  the 
fulfilment  of  "  the  words  of  God"— 
the  predictions  of  his  inspired  prophets. 
Such  was  the  declaration  of  St.  John. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  the  fact.  We 
shall  find  that  it  exhibits  one  of  the 
most  surprising  fulfilments  of  prophecy 
which  have  occurred  in  the  whole 
volume  of  the  world's  history. 

Let  any  one  take  a  map  of  the  old 
Roman  empire,  as  it  existea,  let  us  say, 
in  the  days  of  the  sons  of  Theodosius ; 
and  let  him  transfer  its  western  bound- 
aries to  a  modem  map  of  Europe.  He 
will  find  that,  with  scarcely  the  least 
discrepancy,  this  boundary  line  in- 
closes Papal  Europe ;  or,  at  least,  that 
while  without  that  boundary  the  Re- 
formation was  generally  successful, 
within  it,  it  was  uniformly  suppressed. 

For,  let  it  be  remembered,  there  was 
not  a  comer  of  Europe  into  which  the 
Truth  did  not  penetrate.  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Austria,  Savoy,  Belgium, 
all  were  visited  by  Uie  light  of  God's 
word;  and  in  several  of  these  coun- 
tries the  Reformation  struck  deep  root, 
and  threw  out  branches  for  and  wide. 
But,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  human 
eyes,  the  ten  kingdoms  which  occupied 
the  platfomi  of  the  Western  empire  — 
the  fourth  beast  of  Daniel  and  St.  John 
— these  ten  kingdoms,  with  one  con- 
sent, **  agreed,"  and  put  down  the  pro- 
fession of  the  true  gospel ;  and  harried 
its  disciples,  with  fire  and  sword,  out 
of  their  territories,  and  resolved  "  to 
give  their  kingdom  unto  the  (Roman) 
beast,  until  the  words  of  God  should 
be  fulfilled."  And,  with  nearly  an 
equal  unanimity,  all  that  part  of 
Europe  which  was  not  within  the  old 
Western  empire,  both  received  the 
Truth  with  joy,  and  held  it  fast  against 
all  opposers. 
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rictl  aod  geogiaphicil  one,  is  worth 
some  reflection.  Men  like  Professor 
Ranke,  who  are  too  much  occupied 
with  their  learned  researches  to  pay 
much  attention  to  the  Word  of  Uod, 
necessarily  get  into  a  mode  of  speech 
which  differs  liule  from  that  of  the 
atheist.  They  talk  as  though  the  world 
were  given  over  to  the  management  of 
the  men  and  women  who  live  upon  it; 
and  as  though  the  builders  of  the 
tower  of  Babel  were  a  set  of  statesmen 
of  exceeding  wisdom  and  foresight 
Such  texts  as  these  seem  never  to  i-ecur 
to  their  minds : — 

"  When  th$  Mm  High  dhridsd  to  th$ 
natioM  their  inheritance,  when  he  $epa» 
rated  the  iont  of  Adam,  he  iet  the  bounds 
of  the  people  aeeordingjo  the  number  of  the 
ehiltkren  of  IiraeL**^^enit,  xzxii.  8. 

The  permission  of  evil  in  the  world 
is  a  question  which  we  are  under  no 
necessity  of  approaching.  That  a  vast 
evil  did  and  does  exist,  and  has  existed 
for  twelve  hundred  years,  in  the  ten 
kingdoms  of  the  Western  empire,  is  a 
fittt  which  remains  the  same  under  any 
hypothesis.  That  the  same  Divine 
power  which  made  the  word  effectual, 
and  save  His  truth  a  visible  home  in 
Northern  Europe,  might  have  wrought 
similar  wonders  in  Southern,  and  did 
noip  is  equally  beyond  all  question. 
The  only  difilerence  between  us  is. 
Whether,  with  the  Berlin  professor, 
we  should  **  solve  the  problem ''  by 
*  magnifying  the  talents  of  rope  Clement 
or  rope  Leo ;  or,  with  tne  humble 
Christian  who  reads  his  Bible,  should 
look  up  with  awe  and  reverence  to  that 
God,  who  claims  the  honour  for  him- 
self; and  who  demands,  *'  Who  hath 
declared  this  from  ancient  time?  who 
hath  told  it  from  that  time  ?  Have  not  I, 
the  Lord?  and  there  is  no  God  beside 
i»i«.**— Isa.  xlv.  21. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  asked, 
What  is  the  purport,  what  the  driA,  of 
this  suggestion;  Why  suppose  that 
certain  kingdoms,  within  a  particular 
limit,  have  been  left  to  darkness  and 
judicial  hardness  ?  Wherefore  embrace 
so  revolting  a  fancy  ? 

Our  reply  is,  that  we  desire  to  set 
up  no  hvpothesis  of  our  own,  but  sim« 

Sly  to  follow  the  plain  Word  of  God. 
I  reason,  however,  for  the  separation 
of  the  old  Western,  or  Roman  empire, 
from  the  rest  of  Europe,  is  sufficiently 
obvious.  In  Daniel,  vii.  1 1 ,  it  is  written, 
(find  "  11^  OJiejiot  9r  titth  (/Wf  word 


of  God  shaU  fail,  tiU  aU  be  fulled  ,•") 
that  "  the  beasi  (the  fourtli,  or  Roman 
beast)  was  slain ;  and  his  bodt/  given 
to  the  burning  flame  J*  Now  it  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious  that,  to  the  fulfilment  of 
this  prophecy,  it  is  essential  that  the 
Western  empire  be  kept  apart,  as  peo- 
pled by  a  separate  race,  and  reserved  to 
a  separate  £ite,  from  the  rest  of  Europe. 

We  merely  allude,  in  passing,  to 
these  fiicts,  as  fumisliing  something 
much  more  nearly  approaching  to  a 
<<  solution  of  the  problem,"  than  that 
which  Professor  Itanke  hsis  given  us. 
To  say,  as  he  does,  that  such  and  such 
a  desiffn  &iled,  because  such  and  such 
a  combination  was  broken  up,  mav  be 
true,  but  it  is  a  very  small  part  of  the 
truth.  It  merely  points  out  tlie  proxi- 
mate cause.  But  to  dwell  solely  upon 
thisy  and  to  look  no  higher,  is  more 
like  the  reasoning  of  a  child  than  that 
of  a  philosopher. 

As  to  Professor  Ranke's  conclusions, 
then — as  to  the  instruction  which  he 
and  Mrs.  Sarah  Austin  would  have  us 
draw  from  his  narrations,  we  shall 
humblv  beff  permission  to  decline  this 
part  of  his  labours.  We  thank  him  for 
nis  researches  and  his  pains ;  but  we 
reserve  to  ourselves  the  liberty  of  de- 
ducing our  own  inferences. 

Nor  is  this  the  whole  of  our  dissent. 
Freely  conceding  to  the  professor  all 
the  merit  of  persevering  toil  in  research, 
and  believing  him,  also,  to  have  been 
sincerely  desirous  of  acting  and  writing 
with  tKe  utmost  impartiality,  we  yet 
demur  to  his  claim  to  offer  us  the  re- 
sult of  his  labours  as  a  work  of  truih, 
a  record  to  bere/s^on.  We  believe 
that  the  professor  wished  and  endea- 
voured to  make  it  such  a  work  ;  and 
his  (ailure,  if  be  has  fiiiled,  only  shews, 
the  more  distinctly,  how  entirely  he 
mistakes  the  real  character  of  tlie 
human  mind. 

We  do  not  think  that  Professor 
Ranke's  history  is  a  true  history.  We 
could  not  venture  to  quote  it  as  a 
safe  authority.  This  is  a  serious  charge, 
when  made  against  a  work  of  high  re- 
putation ;  we  shall  therefore  proceed  to 
explain  what  we  mean. 

Of  many  of  the  leading  characters  in 
his  narrative,  he  presents  portraits  dif- 
fering in  many  important  points  from 
those  which  have  been  current  in  the 
world  for  centuries  past.  And  he  does 
this,  again  and  again,  without  the 
slightest  explanation;  without  the  least 
attempt  to  8h#w  wherein  forrper  liisto« 
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riaiis  w«re  mistaken ;  and  even  without 
8o  much  as  (Mainly  aaierting  that  the 
established  belief  relative  to  sudi  per- 
sons has  been  tinged  with  scandal  or 
with  error.  Let  us  adduce  an  instance 
or  two  of  this  kind. 

The  work  is  entitled  ^Butory  of  the 
Popes  of  Rome,  Its  value,  therefore, 
must  mainly  consist  in  the  truth  of  its 
delineations  of  the  characters  of  their 
"  holinesses."  We  will  take  the  first 
three  named  in  the  work,  and  see  with 
what  degree  of  truth  their  portraitures 
are  sketched.  The  first  is  Sixtus  IV.  :— 

"  Sixtua  IV.  (1471-1484)  conceived 
the  plan  of  founding  i  priodpality  for 
bis  nephew,  Girolamo  Biario,  in  the  rich 
and  beaatiful  pUins  of  Romiigna.  The 
other  powers  of  Italy  were  already  con- 
tending for  possession,  or  for  ascendancy, 
in  these  territories ;  and,  if  Uiere  was 
any  question  of  right,  the  pope  had  mani- 
festly  a  better  right  than  any  other.  But 
he  was  not  needy  their  equal  in  force, 
or  in  the  resources  of  war.  He  was  re- 
strained by  no  scruple  from  rendering 
his  spiritual  power  (elevated  by  its  na- 
ture and  purpose  above  all  earthly  in. 
terests)  subservient  to  his  worldly  views, 
or  from  debasing  it  by  a  mixture  with 
those  temporary  intrigues  in  which  his 
ambition  had  involved  him.  The  Medici 
being  peculiarly  in  his  way,  he  took  part 
in  the  Florentine  troubles;  and,  as  is 
notorious,  brought  upon  himself  the  sus- 
picion of  being  privy  to  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Pazzi,  and  to  the  assassination 
which  they  perpetrated  on  the  steps  of 
the  altar  of  the  cathedral ;  the  suspicion 
that  he,  the  father  of  the  faithful,  was  an 
accomplice  of  such  acts  ! 

"  When  the  Venetians  ceased  to  fa- 
vour the  schemes  of  his  nephew,  as  they 
had  done  for  a  considerable  time,  tlie 
pope  was  not  satisfied  with  deserting 
them  in  a  war  into  which  he  himself  had 
driven  them ;  he  went  so  far  as  to  ex- 
communicate them  for  persisting  in  it. 
He  acted  with  no  less  violence  in  Rome. 
He  persecuted  the  opponents  of  Biario, 
the  Colonnas,  with  savage  ferocity ;  he 
seized  Marino  from  them ;  he  caused  the 
prothonotary  Colonna  to  be  attacked, 
arrested,  and  executed  in  his  own  bouse. 
The  mother  of  Colonna  came  to  San 
Celso  in  Banchi,  where  the  body  Uy. 
She  lifted  the  severed  head  by  the  hair, 
and  cried,  *  Behold  the  head  of  my  son  ! 
Such  is  Uie  faith  of  the  pope.  He  pro- 
mised that  if  we  would  give  up  Marino 
to  him  he  would  set  my  son  at  liberty. 
He  has  Marino,  and  my  son  is  in  our 
hands— but  dead!  Behold,  thus  does 
the  pope  keep  his  word !' 


"  So  much  was  necessary  to  enable 
Sixtus  IV.  to  obtain  the  victory  over  his 
enemies,  at  borne  and  abroad.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  nephew  lord  of 
Imola  and  Forli ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
if  his  temporal  dignity  was  much  aug- 
mented, his  spiritual  suffered  infinitely 
more.  An  attempt  was  made  to  assemble 
a  council  against  him." —  VoL i.  pp.  45-47. 

Here  is  a  sufficiently  explicit  charge 
of  ambition  and  cruelty.  But  is  this 
the  whole  truth  ?  Let  us  turn  to  other 
autliorities. 

Mr.  Edgar,  whose  Variationt  of 
Popery*  is  one  of  the  few  books  of  the 
present  day,  which,  for  laborious  re- 
search, will  bear  comparison  even  witli 
Professor  Ranke*s,  thus  describes  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.  :— 

''Sixtus  IV.,  who  was  elected  in  1471, 
walked  in  the  footsteps  of  his  prede- 
cessors, Gregory,  Bonifiice,  and  John. 
This  pontiff  has,  with  reason,  been  ac- 
cused of  murder  and  debauchery.  He 
conspired  for  the  assassination  or  Julian 
and  Laurentius,  two  of  the  Medicean  fa- 
mily. He  engaged  Pazzi,  who  was  chief 
of  die  faction  which,  in  Florence,  was 
hostile  to  the  Medici,  in  the  stratagem. 
Pazzi  was  supported  in  the  diabolical 
attempt  b^  Biario,  Montesecco,  Salvian, 
and  Poggio.  Tbe  conspirators,  who  were 
many,  attacked  Julian  and  Laurentius 
during  mass  on  Sunday.  Julian  was 
killed.  Laurentius  fled,  wounded,  to  the 
vestry,  where  he  was  saved  from  tbe 
fury  of  the  assassins.  The  Medicean  fac- 
tion, in  the  meantime,  mustered  and  as« 
sailed  the  conspirators,  on  whom  they 
took  an  ample  and  summary  vengeance. 

"  Sixtus  patronised  debauchery  as  well 
as  murder.  His  holiness,  for  this  worthy- 
purpose,  establiihed  brothels  extraordi- 
nary in  Rome.  His  infidlibility,  in  con- 
sequence, became  head,  not  only  of  the 
church,  but  also  of  the  stews.  He  pre- 
sided with  ability  and  applause  in  two 
departments,  ana  was  the  vicar-^eneral 
of  God  and  of  Venus.  These  seminaries 
of  pollution,  it  seems,  brought  a  great 
accession  to  tbe  ecclesiastical  revenue. 
The  goddesses  who  were  worshipped  in 
these  temples,  paid  a  weekly  tax  from 
the  wages  of  iniquity  to  the  viceroy  of 
Heaven.  The  sacred  treasury,  by  this 
means,  received  from  this  apostolic  tri- 
bute an  annual  augmentation  of  30,000 
ducats.  His  supremacy  himself  was,  it 
seems,  a  regular  and  steady  customer 
in  bis  new  commercial  establishments. 
He  niehtly  worshipped,  with  great  zeal 
and  devotion,  in  these  pontifical  fanes 
which  he  had  erected  to  the  Cytherean 
goddess." 


•  Published  in  1837  j  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  9f 
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Mr.  Waddington,*  whose  Church 
History  has  now  attained  an  established 
reputation,  thus  describes  this  pope : — 

"  At  present  we  shall  only  mention 
the  singalar  venality  introduce  into  bis 
gorernment  by  the  creation  of  certain 
new  offices,  which  he  publicly  sold,  and 
which  he  created  for  the  purpose  of 
selling.  This  was  a  new  scandal  to  the 
history  of  the  Vatican;  and  when  the 
same  pontiff  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
cardinal  a  youth  named  Jacopo  de  Parma, 
his  own  valet,  he  may  seem  to  have 
offered  the  last  insult  to  his  court  aud 

to  the  church .His  character 

corrupted  his  talents,  and  stained  his 
noblest  projects  with  falsehood  and  per. 
fidy.  As  h$  eould  ditarn  fu>  di$tinctum 
between  virtue  and  crime,  he  employed  the 
basest  means  to  obtain  the  best  ends, 
and  dishonoured  his  own  designs  by 
the  instruments  with  which  he  chose  to 
accomplish  them.  His  prirste  life  has 
not  escaped  the  suspicion  of  the  foulest 
enormities ;  it  cannot,  at  least,  pretend  to 
the  praise  of  tirtue  or  innocence.".. 
Chap.  xxtU.  p.  648. 

We  ask,  then,  whether  the  professor's 
description  of  this  pope  is  a  just  one  ? 
Is  it  a  correct  mode  of  writing  history, 
thus  to  omit  the  leadine  traits  in  the 
principal  characters ;  and  to  assign  no 
tcind  of  reason  for  doing  so  ? 

For  some  reason  not  assigned,  but 
which  it  is  not  difficult  to  surmise,  (he 
professor  passes  over  the  next  pope. 
Innocent  the  Vlllth,  in  silence.  Mr. 
Waddington  thus  alludes  to  him : — 

"  If  Sixtus  IV.  had  wasted  the  re- 
sources of  the  church  upon  bis  profligate 
nephews.  Innocent  introduced   a   still 
more  revoltiiup  race  of  dependants,  in 
the  persons  of  his  illegitimate  ofipring. 
Seven   children*   the   fruits   of  serenl 
amours,  were  publicly  recognised  by  the 
vicar  of  Christ  and  beoame,  for  the  meet 
part,    pensioners    on  the   eoclesiasttoal 
treasury.. ....  .And  he  performed  at  least 

one  memorable  exploit,  as  it  were  in  the 
design  to  surpass  his  predeceaeor  by  a  still 
bolder  insult  on  the  sacred  college ;  he 
placed  among  its  members  a  1k^,  thirteen 
rears  old,  the  brother.in4aw  of  his  own 


However,  preserving  a  discreet  si- 
lence as  to  Pope  Innocent,  Professor 
Ranke  passes  on  to  Alexander  the  Vlth. 
The  following  is  his  delineation  of  this 
celebrated  character : — 


*'  Alejcsndev^s  grset  aim  daring  the 
whole  coarse  of  iris  Kfe  had  bMn  to 
gratify  to  the  otBioet  his  love  of  ease, 
hie  aenanali^,  and  his  ambitioQ.  The 
poasession  ot  the  highest  spiritual  di^ty 
seemed  to  him  the  summit  of  fohcity. 
Old  as  he  was,  he  seemed  daily  to  grow 
younger  under  the  influence  or  this  feel- 
ing. No  importunate  thought  troubled 
his  repose  for  a  night  He  only  pondered 
on  what  could  be  of  advantage  to  himself, 
how  he  could  advance  his  sons  to  dignity 
and  power ;  no  other  eonsidoitions  ever 
seriously  occupied  his  mind. 

**  His  poHtioal  oonnexions,  which  have 
exercised  so  great  an  influence  on  the 
affaire  of  the  world,  were  founded  ex- 
clusively on  this  basis.  The  question 
how  a  pope  ahould  marry,  provide  for, 
and  establish  his  children,  affected  the 
politics  of  all  Europe.*' 

"  Alexander  saw  his  warmest  wishes 
fulfilled,  the  barons  of  the  land  an» 
nihilated,  and  bis  house  about  to  found 
a  great  hereditary  power  in  Italy.  But 
already  he  had  begun  to  feel  of  what 
excesses  hot  and  unbridled  passions  are 
capable.  Cicsar  would  share  his  power 
neither  with  kinsman  nor  favourite.  He 
had  caused  his  brother,  who  stood  in  his 
way,  to  be  murdered  and  thrown  into  the 
Tiber.  His  brother-in4aw  was  attacked 
and  stabbed  on  the  steps  of  the  palace  by 
his  orders.'' 

"  There  was  but  one  point  on  earth 
where  such  a  state  of  things  was  possible ; 
that,  namely,  at  which  toe  plenitude  of 
secular  power  was  united  to  the  supreme 
spiritual  iurisdiction.  This  point  was 
occupied  by  Caesar.  There  is  a  perfec- 
tion even  in  depravity.  Many  of  the 
sons  and  nephews  of  popes  appointed 
similar  things,  but  none  ever  approached 
Cesar's  bad  eminence :  he  was  a  virtuoso 
in  crime. 

"  Was  It  not  one  of  the  primary  and 
most  essential  tendencies  of  Christianity 
to  render  such  a  power  impossible?  And 
now  Christianity  itself,  and  the  position 
of  the  head  of  the  Christian  church,  were 
made  subservient  to  its  establishment. 

"  There  wanted,  indeed,  no  Luther  to 
prove  to  the  world  bow  diametricallv 
opposed  to  all  Christianity  were  such 
principles  and  actions.  At  the  very  time 
we  are  speaking  of,  the  complaint  arose  t 
that  the  pope  prepared  the  way  for  anti- 
christ ;  tnat  he  laboured  for  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom,  not  of  heaven,  but  of 
Satan. 

«  We  shall  not  follow  into  its  details 
thehistory  of  Alexander.    It  is  but  too 


•  Rev.  George  Wadding,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Trin.  CoU.  Camb. 

t  It  is  not  true  that  the  identifioation  of  the  pope  with  antichrist  "  arose"  at  this 
period.  The  hypothesis  was  broached,  as  Professor  Ranke  must  know,  several  cen- 
turies earlier.  ,     .^.^,.,, 
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eactain  tlitt  he  once  meditated  tdckg  off 
one  of  the  riebest  of  the  ctrdiiuds  hy 
poison :  hie  intended  yiotim  however  eon* 
trired  hy  meeaB  of  preeents,  promisee, 
end  parayen,  to  gain  orer  his  head  cook, 
and  the  diih  which  had  been  prepared 
for  the  cardinal  was  placed  before  die 
pope.  He  died  of  the  poison  he  had 
deetined  for  another." 

Again  we  ask,  Is  this  condemnation 
of  the  boundless  ambition,  cruelty,  and 
perfidy  of  Alexander,  the  whole  truth  ? 
Let  us  consult  the  other  historians. 

Mr.  Edgar  thus  depicts  *'  the  worst 
of  all  the  popes:" — 

*'  Alexander  the  Sixth,  in  the  common 
opinion,  surpassed  all  his  predecessors  in 
atrocity.  Inis  monster,  whom  humanity 
disowns,  seems  to  have  excelled  all  his 
rivals  in  the  arena  of  villany,  and  out- 
stripped every  competitor  on  the  stadium 
of  miscreancy.  Sennazarius  compared 
Alexander  to  Nero,  Caligula,  and  Helio- 
gabalus :  and  Pope,  in  his  celebrated 
Et$ay  on  Man,  likened  Borria,  which 
was  the  fiimily  name,  to  Catiune.  This 
pontiff,  according  to  contemporary  his- 
torians, was  actuated,  to  measureless  ex- 
cess, with  vanity,  ambition,  cruelty, 
covetousness,  ranacity,  and  sensuality, 
and  void  of  all  faith,  honour,  sincerity ; 
tmth,  fidelity,  decency,  religion,  shame, 
modesty,  and  compunctiou.  '  His  de« 
banchery,  perfidy,  ambition,  malice,  in- 
humanity, and  nrreligion/  says  Dimiel, 
'  made  mm  the  execration  of  all  Europe.' 
Rome,  under  his  administration  and  by 
his  example,  became  the  sink  of  filtbiness, 
the  head-quarters  of  atrocity,  and  the 
hot-bed  of  prostitution,  murder,  and  rob- 
bery. 

"  He  formed  an  illicit  connexion  with 
a  widow  who  resided  at  Rome,  and  with 
her  two  daughters.  His  passions,  ir- 
regular and  brutal,  could  find  gratifica- 
tion only  in  enormity.  His  licentious- 
ness, after  the  widow^i  death,  drove  him 
to  the  inoestuoas  enjoyment  of  her 
daughter.  She  became  his  mistress  after 
her  mother's  decease.  His  holiness,  in 
the  pursuit  of  variehr  and  the  perpetra- 
tion of  atrocity,  afterwards  formed  a 
criminal  connexion  with  his  own  daugh. 
ter,  the  witty,  the  learned,  the  gay,  and 
the  abandoned  Lucretia.  She  was  mis- 
tress to  her  own  father  and  brother. 
Pontanus,  in  consequence,  represented 
Lucretia  as  Alexander's  daughter,  wife, 
and  daughter-in-law.  Peters  palace,  in 
this  manner,  became  a  scene  of  de- 
bauchery and  abomination. 

"Simony  and  assassination  were  as 
prominent  in  Alexander's  character  as 


inceet  and  debauchery.  He  purchased 
the  ptpaey,  and  afterward  for  remunera- 
tion and  to  glut  his  rapacity,  he  sold  iti 
offices  and  preferments.  He  first  bought, 
it  has  been  said,  and  then  sold,  the  keys, 
the  altar,  and  the  Saviour.  He  murdered 
the  majority  of  the  cardinals  who  raised 
him  to  the  popedom,  and  seized  their 
estates.  He  had  a  family  of  spurious 
sons  and  daughters,  and  for  the  a^^gran- 
disement  of  these  children  of  illegitimacy, 
he  exposed  to  sale  all  things,  sacred  and 
profane,  and  violated  and  outraged  all 
the  laws  of  God  and  man." 

Mr.  Waddington  gives,  substantially* 
tiie  same  account  of  this  pope,  whom 
he  calls  **  the  most  profligate  of  man- 
kind."   He  says : — 

**  In  eaiiy  life,  during  the  pontificate  of 
Pius  II.,  Roderic  Borgia,  ahready  a  car- 
dinal, had  been  stigmatised  by  a  public 
censure  for  his  unmuffled  debaucheries. 
After  that,  he  publicly  cohabited  with  a 
Roman  matron,  by  whom  he  had  five 
acknowledged  children.  Neither  in  his 
msnners  nor  in  his  language  did  he 
affect  any  regard  for  morality,  or  for 
decency;  and  one  of  the  earliest  acts 
of  his  pontificate  was  to  celebrate,  with 
scandalous  magnificence,  in  his  own 
palace,  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Lu- 
cretia." • 

'*  He  was  poisoned  by  the  cup  pre- 
pared for  his  own  guest  by  his  own  hand, 
or,  at  least,  by  the  hand  of  a  beloved 
son,  whose  notorious  crimes  he  had  long 
endured  and  fostered,  and  whom  he 
seems  to  have  loved  for  those  very 
crimes.  *  All  Rome,'  says  Guicciardini, 
'  rushed  to  St  Peter's,  to  behold  his 
corpse,  with  incredible  festivity;  nor  was 
there  any  man  who  could  satiate  his  eyes 
with  gazmg  on  the  remains  of  a  serpent, 
who,  uj  his  immoderate  ambition  and  pes- 
tif^os  perfidy,  and  every  manner  of 
frightful  cruelty,  of  monstrous  lust  and 
unheard-of  avarice,  had  impoisoned  the 
whole  worid."-.P.  656. 

Archibald  Bower,  in  his  Hittory  ef 
the  Popes,  says,  to  the  same  effect : — 

"  All  who  spei^  of  Alexander  seem  to 
agree  in  this,  that  for  lost,  avarice, 
cruelty,  treachery,  and  perfidiousness, 
he  scarce  ever  had  his  e^uaL" 

"  He  fell  in  love  with  a  widow,  who  had 
two  daughters;  and  havhdg  gained  the 
affections  of  the  mother,  and  robbed  her 
of  her  honour,  he  bent  all  his  thoughts 
on  making  the  daughters  a  prey  to  his 
lust,  as  well  as  the  mother." 

*•  *  His  holiness^'   says  Bnrchardos, 


•  The  details  of  this  fsstivity,  as  given  by  Rott^b  suthon,  exceed  in  filtbiness 
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'  was  ft  great  lorer  of  women.  In  bis 
time  the  apostolic  palace  was  turned 
into  a  brothel ;  a  more  infamous  brothel 
than  any  of  the  public  stews.' 

**  His  pontificate  was  a  continued 
series  of  the  blackest  crimes ;  of  murder, 
rapine,  perfidiousness,  lust,  and  cruelty." 


Again,  then,  we  ask,  Is  Professor 
Ranke's  description  of  this  monster  a 
just  one?  Ambition,  indeed,  and 
cruelty  are  ascribed  to  him,  or,  rather, 
io  hii  ton ;  but  where  do  we  perceive  a 
trace  of  that  intensity  of  ^'  monstrous 
lust,  unheard-of  perfidy,  and  frightful 
cruelty,"  which  all  auUientic  history 
lays  to  his  charge  ? 

We  pass  on  to  the  next  pope,  Julius 
II.    Of  him,  the  professor  thus  writes : 

"  Old  as  Julius  was,  worn  by  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  good  and  evil  fortune 
which  he  had  experienced  in  the  course 
of  his  long  life,  by  the  toils  of  war  and 
exile,  enfeebled  by  intemperance  and  de- 
bauchery, he  yet  knew  not  what  fear  or 
caution  meant.  Age  had  not  robbed  him 
of  the  g^rand  characteristic  of  vigorous 
manhood  — an  indomitable  spirit.  He 
cared  little  for  the  princes  of  bis  time; 
he  thought  he  towered  above  them  all. 
He  hoped  to  gain  in  the  tumult  of  an  uni- 
versal war;  his  only  care  was  to  be 
always  provided  with  money,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  seize  the  favourable  moment  with 
all  his  might :  he  wanted,  as  a  Venetian 
aptly  said, '  to  be  lord  and  master  of  the 
game  of  the  world.' 

"  If  we  inquire  what  enabled  him  to 
assume  so  commanding  an  attitude,  we 
shall  find  that  he  owea  it  mainly  to  the 
state  of  public  opinion,  which  permitted 
him  to  avow  the  designs  he  cherished ; 
indeed,  not  only  to  avow,  but  to  boast  of 
them.  The  re-establishment  of  the  states 
of  &e  church  was  at  that  time  regarded 
by  the  worid  as  a  glorious,  nay,  even  a 
religious,  enterprise ;  all  the  pope's  mea- 
sures had  this  sole  object,  all  his  thoughts 
were  animated  by  this  idea, — were,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  steeped  in  it. 

"  He  seized  the  most  daring  combin- 
ations ;  he  risked  all  to  obtain  all ;  he 
took  the  field  himself,  and  made  his  entfy 
into  Mirandola  as  conqueror,  over  the 
frozen  ditches,  through  tne  breach.  The 
most  decisive  reverses  could  not  move 
him  to  yield,  but  seemed  rather  to  call 
forth  the  resources  of  his  bold  and  in- 
ventive spirit. 

"  He  was  successfuL  Not  only  did 
he  wrest  their  strongholds  front  the  Ve- 
netians, but  in  the  hot  strugrie  which 
this  excited,  he  at  length  gained  possess- 
ion of  Parma,  Piacensa,  and  even  Reg- 
gio,  and  founded  a  power  such  as  no  pope 
bad  e?er  attained  to.    He  was  master  of 


all  the  beautiful  region  between  Piacen- 
sa and  Terracina.  He  endeavoured 
every  where  to  appear  as  a  liberator ;  he 
treated  his  new  subjeots  wisely  and  well, 
and  secured  their  attachment  and  fidelity. 
'J*he  rest  of  the  worid  saw,  not  without 
alarm,  so  many  warlike  populations  in 
allegiance  to  the  pope.  '  Formerly,' 
says  Machiavel, '  no  baron  was  so  insig- 
nificant as  not  to  despise  the  paiwl 
power ;  now,  a  king  of  France  stands  in 
awe  of  it.'" 

Ambition,  again,  Is  here  freely  al- 
leged against  the  pope;  but  can  a 
single  trait  constitute  a  whole  charac- 
ter? Mr.  Edgar  thus  delineates  the 
portraiture  of  this  pope: — 

"  Julius  II.  succeeded  Alexander  in 
the  papacy  and  in  iniquity.  His  holi- 
ness was  guilty  of  simony,  chicanery, 
perjury,  thievery,  empoisonment,  assas- 
sination, drunkenness,  impudicity  .  *  * 
*  *  *  He  bribed  the  cardinals  to 
raise  him  to  the  popedom ;  and  employed, 
on  the  occasion,  all  kinds  of  fiilsehood 
and  trickery.  He  swore  to  convoke  a 
general  council,  and  violated  his  oath. 

"  His  infallibility's  drunkenness  wraa 
proverbial.  He  was  '  mighty  to  drink.' 
He  practised  incontinency  as  well  as 
inebriation ;  and  the  efiects  of  this  crime 
shattered  his  constitution." 

*'  Julius  offered  rewards  to  anyperaon 
who  would  kill  a  Frenchman.  One  of 
these  rewards  was  of  an  extraordinary, 
or,  rather,  among  the  popes,  of  an  ordi- 
nary kind.  He  granted  a  pardon  of  all 
sins  to  any  person  who  would  murder 
only  an  inuividual  of  the  French  nation. 
The  vicegerent  of  Heaven  conferred  the 
forgiveness  of  all  ain,  as  a  compensation 
for  perpetrating  the  shocking  crime  of 
assassination." 

Ardiibald  Bower  thus  characterises 
him: — 

"  Julius  II.  acted  more  like  a  sultan 
of  the  Tirks  than  as  the  vicar  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  and  the  common  father 
of  all  Christians.  Two  hundred  thousand 
persons  are  said  to  have  perished  in  the 
wara  carried  on  chiefly  at  the  instigation 
of  this  furious  and  bloodthirsty  pope. 

"  Julius  is  charged  by  all  the  content- 
porary  writers  with  immoaerate  drinking. 
He  was  a  lover  of  women  also,  at  least 
before  his  promotion  to  the  pontificate ; 
and  had  a  daughter  named  Felice." 

A  fourth  instance  is  that  of  Leo.  X. 
Here  is  the  professor's  sketch  of  his 
character : — 

**  Leo  X.  was  full  of  kindness  and 
sympathy :  he  rarely  refused  a  request, 
or  if^he  did,  it  was  in  the  gentlest  man- 
ner, and  Quty  when  it  was  impossible  t9 
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grant  it.  '  He  is  a  good  man/  aaja  an 
obsenring  ambasiodor  to  his  court, '  veiy 
bounteoaa,  and  of  a  kindlj  natore ;  if  be 
were  not  under  the  influence  of  his  kins- 
men, be  would  aroid  all  eirora.'  '  He  is 
learned,'  sajs  another,  '  and  a  lorer  of 
learned  men ;  religious,  but  yet  disposed 
to  enjoT  life.'  He  did  not  indeed  id- 
wars  maintain  the  decorum  befitting  a 
pope :  sometimes,  to  the  despair  of  nis 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  he  quitted 
Home  not  only  without  a  surplice,  but 
eyen,  as  the  aistressed  functionary  ob- 
serves in  his  diary,  '  what  is  the  most 
Tezatious,  with  boots  on  his  feet.'  He 
spent  the  autumn  in  rural  pleasures  ;  he 
took  the  diversion  of  hawking  at  Viterbo, 
of  stag-hunting  at  Cometo,  and  of  fishing 
on  the  lake  of  Bolsena  ;  after  which  he 
passed  some  time  at  his  favourite  seat  at 
MaUiana,  where  he  was  accompanied  bj 
men  of  those  light  and  supple  talents 
which  enliven  every  passing  hour  :  such 
as  improvvisatori.  In  the  winter,  he  re- 
turned to  the  city,  which  was  in  the 
highest  state  of  prosperity.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  increased  a  third  in  a 
few  years;  manufactures  found  their 
profit— art,  honour— evSiry  one  security. 
Never  was  the  court  more  lively,  more 
agreeable,  more  intellectual ;  noezpendi- 
ture  was  too  great  to  be  lavished  on  re- 
ligious and  secular  festivals,  on  amuse^ 
ments  and  theatres>  on  presents  and 
marks  of  favour." 

Now  turn  we  to  other  writers.  Mr. 
Edgar  thus  describes  this  pope : — 

"  Leo  X.,  in  1513,  succeeded  Julius 
in  the  popedom  and  in  enormity.  This 
pontiff  nas  been  accused  of  atheism,  and 
of  calling  the  Gospel,  in  the  presence  of 
Cardinal  Bembo,  a  fable.  Mirandula, 
who  mentions  a  pope  that  denied  God, 
is  by  some  supposed  to  have  referred  to 
Leo." 

He  was,  **  beyond  all  question,  addicted 
to  pleasure,  luxury,  idleness,  ambition, 
unchastity,  and  sensuality,  beyond  all 
bounds  of  decency;  and  spent  whole 
days  in  the  company  of  musicians  and 
buffoons." 

Archibald  Bower  says  of  Leo,  that 

"  He  was  by  nature  addicted  to  idle* 
ness  and  pleasure;  ^miding  his  time 
with  musicians,  jesters,  and  buffoons ; 
and  inclined  b^ond  the  bounds  of  de- 
cency to  sensual  gratifications." 

Mr.  Waddington  speaks  of  him  as 
«  devoted  to  pleasure,  contemptuous  of 
morality, —  ignorant  of  the  science, 
careless  of  the  duties,  neglectful  (Kven 
of  the  decencies,  of  religion ;  vain,  ex» 
trava^^nty  necessitous,  and  venal.'' 


Once  more.  Of  Innocent  X .  Pro- 
fessor Ranke  thus  speaks : — 

**  Pope  Innocent  was  under  obliga- 
tions to  his  sister-in-law,  Donna  Olympia 
Maidalchina  of  Viterbo,  especially  in 
consequence  of  the  large  fortune  she  had 
brought  into  the  house  of  Pamfili.  He 
also  regarded  it  as  a  high  merit  on  her 
part  that,  after  the  death  of  his  brother, 
she  had  never  chosen  to  marry  again. 
This  had  been  productive  of  advantage 
to  himself,  since  he  had  constantly  Imt 
the  economical  affairs  of  the  family  to 
her  i^idance :  it  was  therefore  no  won- 
der if  she  now  acquired  great  influence 
in  the  admimstretion  of  the  papacy." 

"  In  a  room  of  the  Villa  Pamfili  stand 
the  busts  of  the  pope  and  his  sister-in- 
law.  No  one  who  compares  those  wo- 
man's features,  which  breathe  determina- 
tion and  intelligence,  with  the  mild  and 
inexpressive  countenance  of  the  pope, 
can  fail  to  see  that  it  was  not  only 
nossible,  but  inevitable,  that  he  should 
be  ruled  by  her." 

Strange  that  a  pope  should  be  ruled, 
**  inevitably''  ruled,  not  by  a  mother,  or 
sister,  or  other  near  relative,  but  by  a 
sister-in-law/  But  Archibald  Bower, 
who  compiled  his  history  at  Rome,  and 
had  larger  access  to  authentic  docu- 
ments than  Professor  Ranke,  sufli- 
cienlly  explains  the  case.    He  says : — 

**  This  pope  had,  before  his  promo- 
tion, an  unlawful  commerce  with  his 
brother's  widow,  the  famous  Donna 
Olympia  Maidalchina,  a  woman  of  insa- 
tiable avarice  and  boundless  ambition; 
and  that  commerce  he  not  only  continued 
after  his  elevation,  but  suffered  her  to 
govern  the  church,  the  state,  the  court, 
and  himself,  with  an  absolute  sway.  All 
benefices,  all  emplo3rment8,  whether  ec- 
clesiastical, civil,  or  military,  were  dis- 
posed of  by  her,  and  to  those  only  who 
came  up  to  her  price." 

Such  is  the  fashion  in  which  the 
professor  delineates  the  characters  of 
the  popes!  Little  wonder  is  it  that 
the  Jesuits,  having  no  one  among  their 
own  body  who  could  more  dexterously 
cloak  the  atrocities  of  tlie  Vatican, 
should  have  adopted  the  professor's 
book,  with  a  few  trifling  alterations,  as 
their  own. 

But  this  style  of  description  is  not 
confined  to  the  sovereign  piontifis.  We 
will  give  an  instance  taken  from  another 
class. 

In  the  following  style  does  Professor 
Ranke  depict  Queen  Christina  of 
Sweden  :— 
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"  Christiiia  was  indeed  a  woadetful 
product  of  natare  and  fortune.  A  yoong 
and  noble  ladj,  she  waa  utterljr  free  firom 
personal  ranity.  She  took  no  pains  to 
conceal  that  she  bad  one  shoulder  higher 
than  the  other:  though  she  had  been 
told  that  her  greatest  beautj  consisted  in 
her  luxuriant  fair  hair,  she  did  not  eren 
pay  the  commonest  attention  to  it :  die 
was  wholly  a  stranger  to  all  tiie  petty 
cares  of  lire;  so  indifferent  to  the  mble, 
that  she  was  never  heard  to  find  fault 
with  any  kind  of  food ;  so  temperate, 
that  she  drank  nothing  but  water.  She 
never  could  understand  or  learn  any  sort 
of  womanly  works ;  on  the  other  hand, 
she  delighted  to  be  told  that  at  her  birth 
she  was  taken  for  a  boy ;  that  when  a 
litlle  infant,  instead  of  betfajring  terror  at 
the  firing  of  guns,  she  clapped  her  hands, 
and  behavea  like  a  true  soldier's  child. 
She  was  a  most  intrepid  rider ;  putting 
one  foot  in  the  stirrup,  she  vaulted  into 
the  saddle,  and  went  off  at  speed :  she 
shot  with  unerring  aim;  she  studied 
Tacitus  and  Plato,  and  sometimes  entered 
with  more  profound  sagacity  into  the 
genius  of  those  autbora  than  philologists 
by  profession.  Young  as  she  was,  she 
was  capable  of  forming  an  independent 
and  disciiminating  judgment  on  state 
affairs,  and  of  maintaining  it  triumphantly 
amongst  senators  grown  grey  in  com- 
merce with  the  world.  She  threw  into 
her  Isbour  the  fresh  and  buoyant  spirit 
which  accompanies  native  perspicacity  of 
mind ;  above  all,  she  was  penetrated 
with  a  sense  of  the  high  mission  to  which 
she  was  called  by  her  birth  ;  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  governing  by  herself.  Never 
did  she  refer  an  ambassador  to  her  minis* 
ter :  ahe  would  not  suffer  a  aubjeet  of 
hers  to  wear  a  foreip;n  order ;  she  could 
not  endure,  she  said,  that  one  of  her 
flock  should  bear  the  mark  of  another's 
hand.  She  knew  how  to  assume  a  port 
and  countenance  before  which  the  gene* 
rala  who  made  Germany  tremble  were 
dumb ;  had  a  new  war  broken  out,  ahe 
would  assuredly  have  put  herself  at  the 
head  of  her  troops. 

«  With  a  character  and  tastes  of  so 
lofiy  and  heroic  a  staaip,  it  may  easily  be 
imagined  that  the  mere  tlM>oght  of  marry* 
ing..of  giving  a  man  rights  over  her 
person.— was  utterly  intolerable  to  her: 
any  obligation  of  that  kind  which  she 
might  be  supposed  to  lie  under  to  her 
country,  she  oelieved  she  had  fully  ex. 
emptea  herself  from  by  fixing  the  suc- 
cession. Immediately  after  her  oorona- 
tion,  she  declared  that  she  would  rather 
die  than  marry." 

Here  we  have  a  raodem  Diana;  but 
another  goddess  must  be  despoiled  of 
her  laurelS;  to  make  up  the  wieath  of 


the  wondrous  Christina.     Mark  the 
Minerva,  also,  of  Sweden : — 
*'  This  young  princess  was  little  dis- 

ried  to  allow  Uie  regal  power  to  decline 
her  hands ;  she  girded  herself  up  to 
be  a  queen,  in  the  fullest  sense  of^  the 
word.  From  the  moment  that  she  en- 
tered upon  the  government,  in  the  jear 
1644,  sne  devoted  herself  to  business 
with  admirable  zeal.  She  was  never 
known  to  miss  a  meeting  of  the  senate, 
and  we  find  her  attending  the  sittings, 
even  when  snfi*ering  under  fever,  or 
obliged  to  be  let  blood.  She  prepared 
herself  carefully  by  reading  through  state 
papers  many  sheets  in  length,  and  making 
the  contents  her  own;  at  night  before 
going  to  rest,  in  a  morning  early  at 
waking,  she  meditated  on  the  points 
demanding  consideration.  She  had  the 
art  of  statmg  questions  with  ^eat  ability 
and  clearness,  and  of  concealing  her  own 
inclinations ;  after  hearing  every  mem- 
ber, she  pronounced  her  opinion,  which 
always  appeared  well-founded,  and  was 
almost  invariably  adopted.  The  foreign 
ambassadors  were  astonished  at  the  power 
she  had  acquired  over  the  senate,  tnough 
it  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  her  own  lore 
of  dominion.         •  »  ♦ 

"  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  her 
conferences  with  learned  men,  no  less 
than  in  her  discussions  with  the  senate, 
she  displayed  a  most  felicitous  memory, 
a  quicK  apprehension,  and  acute  pene. 
tratton.  *  Her  intelligence  and  her  talents 
are  highly  remarkable,'  exclaims  Naudieua 
with  astonishment ; '  she  has  seen  every 
thing,  read  every  thing,  ahe  knows  every 
thing."' 

Now  this  view  of  Christina's  charac- 
ter is  wholly  dissimilar  from  the  pic- 
lures  drawn  by  all  former  writers. 
Not  to  quote  a  diversity  of  authors,  we 
will  merely  adduce  the  latest  sketch, 

S>en  in  the  "  History  of  Sweden,'*  in 
r.  Lardner's  Cyclopidia,  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  whole : — 

''  Her  subjects  were  not  well  pleased 
with  her  prodigality ;  they  oonaemned 
her  tastes ;  they  lamented  her  unchastity ; 
and  sensibly  advised  her  to  marry,  and 
to  attend  more  strictly  to  her  duties  as  a 
sovereign.  •       W        •        • 

«*  In  the  event  of  her  successor's  dying 
without  issue,  she  wished  the  sceptre  to 
derolve  on  the  Count  de  Tott,  one  of  her 
paramours.        •        •        •        • 

"  Hie  irregularities  of  her  life  did  not 
much  support  the  sup^ority  she  was 
ever  ready  to  claim.  Vain,  weak,  super- 
ficisl,  without  beauty,  without  grace,  she 
was  soon  reduced  to  her  own  level. 
Licentiousness  waa  not  her  only  crime. 
In  a  fit  of  jealousy,  she  caosedTMonal* 
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descbi,  one  of  hu  hren,  to  be  mmmiu* 
ated  at  Footainebleaa.  The  crime  wm 
held  in  such  abborreAce,  that  she  was 
constrained  to  quit  France,  and  end  ber 
infamoos  career  at  Borne/* 


The  union  of  all  the  goddesses  is 
gone,  and  in  its  place  we  have  a  vain, 
weakylascivious,and  revengeful  woman. 
Different  writers  must  be  allowed  to 
take  different  views  of  character ;  but 
the  same  liberty  cannot  be  permitted 
with  fieicts.  In  rrofessor  Ranke's  por- 
trait we  wholly  miss  the  unchastity : 
and  the  murderous  revenge  is  glossed 
over  in  the  following  fiuhion  :— 

"  Who  could  joatify  the  oroel  aenteaee 
which  ahe  passed,  in  ber  own  caiiae»  on 
MonaMescbi,  a  member  of  ber  booeehold, 
the  ezecntioaers  of  which  were  the  ac« 
cosers  and  personal  enemies  of  the  vic- 
tim 1  She  gave  him  only  an  hour  to 
prepare  for  death.  TTie  treachery  which 
the  unfortunate  man  was  said  to  be  guilty 
of  tovrards  her,  she  regarded  as  high 
treason,  and  she  held  it  to  be  beneath 
her  dignity  to  summon  htm  before  any 
tribunal,  be  it  where  or  what  it  might" 

There  is  no  honesty,  no  frankness, 
in  this  mode  of  evading  *  question : 
Christina  is  represented  as  acting  the 
sovereign ;  arraigning  one  of  her  offi* 
cers  'of  ^  high  treason/'  and  passing 
'*  sentence ''  upon  him  ;  in  which  it  is 
admitted  she  exaggerated  her  own 
powers,  and  stained  her  dmracter  with 
cruelty.  And  this  is  the  style  in  which 
an  act  of  assassination,  prompted  by 
the  basest  passions,  is  to  be  sodden  of  1 
If  the  professor  could  have  snewn  tliat 
the  death  of  Monaldeschi  was  mondly 
justifiable — that  he  bad  been  guilty  of 
an  offence  deserving  death-— then,  in* 
deed,  he  would  have  greatly  served  the 
cause  of  Queen  Christina.  But  he 
does  not  touch  the  real  gist  of  the 
c|uestion;  contenting  himself  vrith  pal« 
iMting,  or  rather  misrepraentingy  the 
affair ;  by  talking  of  "  high  treason," 
of  a  "  tribunal,''  and  of  a  "  sentence," 
when  there  was,  in  feet,  neither  offence 
nor  conviction  in  the  whole  affair  1 

But  is  the  other  point  in  the  case 
immaterial?  Is  it  of  slight  consequence 
in  the  diaracter  of  a  female,  whether  she 
were  chaste  or  unchaste  ?  All  former  bio* 
graphers  of  Christina  represent  her  as  a 
profligate  and  lustful  woman.  Professor 
Ranke  altogether  evades  this  part  of  the 
case ;  and  gives  us  the  picture  of  a  wo- 
man of  extraordinary  taste,  erudition, 
and  refinement.    But,  as  we  remarked 


in  the  former  case,  he  was  bound,  before 
he  placed  his  heroine  on  tins  elevation, 
to  deny,  and  indignantly  to  disprove, 
tbe  current,  the  unanimous,  testimony 
of  all  former  biographers,  that  she  wae 
a  woman  of  loose  morals.  While  this 
slander — if  it  be  a  slander — ^passes 
unreproved,  there  is  no  room  for  the 
entirely  different  portrait  which  Pro- 
fessor Ranke  would  draw.  No  one 
would  ever  learn  to  regard  the  character 
of  Messalina  witli  admiration,  merely 
from  an  eulogium,  skilfully  drawn  up 
by  a  historian  of  talent,  setting  fortli 
her  wit,  her  beauty,  her  fine  taste,  and 
her  gracefulness.  The  first  step  to  be 
taken,  and  without  which  all  tne  .elo- 
quence in  the  world  would  be  wasted, 
would  be,  to  prove  all  the  stories  which 
are  extant  of  ner  c^oss  licentiousness  to 
be  baseless  and  scandalous  calumnies. 
When  this  is  salis&ctorily  made  out,  we 
might  then  proceed  to  the  fairer  points 
in  her  character;  but  until  then,  eulo- 
gistic efforts  will  be  thrown  away. 
And  so  we  say  of  Christina.  Professor 
Ranke  has  adorned  her  with  his  utmost 
skill;  but,  amidst  all  his  decorative 
art,  tlie  question  remains.  Was  she  a 
virtuous  woman  or  a  prostitute  ? 

We  shall  not  submit  to  be  misun* 
derstood  or  misrepresented  in  this  mat- 
ter; as  if  we  desiderated  tbe  increase 
of  scandalous  chronicles,  or  required 
the  insertion  of  indecent  details.  We 
care  not  how  brief,  how  dry,  how  pithy, 
tbe  condemnation ;  but  we  do  protest 
against  the  eaodtation  of  any  person, 
whether  male  or  female,  to  a  pmnacle 
of  honour,  of  whom  it  may  be  affirmed 
with  truth  that  he  or  she  was  of  loose 
morals.  Tliat  this  was  the  case  with 
Leo  X.,  and  with  Queen  Christina, 
both  of  whom  Professor  Ranke  greatly 
lauds,  is  asserted  by  all  history.  If  he 
disbelieved  the  fact,  and  could  safely 
assert  that,  after  a  careful  examination 
of  the  evidence,  he  judged  them  to 
liave been  calumniated,  it  was  his  duty, 
both  to  them  and  the  public,  to  have 
said  so.  But  this  he  has  not  done. 
He  leaves  them,  with  all  the  charges 
against  them,  unnoticed;  and  yet  he 
demands  for  them  our  warmest  ad- 
miration 1 

Nor  will  it  be  a  sufficient  reply  to 
say,  that  Professor  Ranke's  business 
was  with  the  public  and  political  cha- 
racters of  these  persons ;  and  that  he 
felt  no  obligation  to  plunge  into  the 
fouler  stream  of  their  private  lives. 

Even  of  a  king,  in  whose  defence  it 
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miglit  be  alleged  that  he  came  to  the 
throne  by  hereditary  right,  with  pas- 
sions like othermen, and  not  professing 
himself  an  exemplar  in  virtue, — even 
of  a  king  it  would  be  altogether  fal- 
lacious to  reason  in  this  manner. 
Omit  the  marriages  of  Henry  VIII.  or 
the  amours  of  Edward  IV.,  and  what 
sort  of  an  idea  will  the  general  reader 
gain  of  their  real  characters  ? 

But  far  less  can  such  an  omission 
be  tolerated,  when  we  come  to  speak 
of  a  queen,  or  of  a  pope.  It  has  oeen 
truly  remarked  that  the  history  of 
Christina  is  peculiarly  a  personal  his- 
tory; that  her  deeds  as  a  sovereign 
amounted  to  nothing.  The  very  de- 
tails into  which  Professor  Raoke  has 
gone,— of  her  diet,  her  form,  the  colour 
of  her  hair,  &c.,  sufficiently  prove  that 
this  is  the  case.  Omit  that  which  he 
has  stated  which  is  of  a  personal 
nature,  and  even  his  lively  portrait 
becomes  a  blank. 

But  again  we  ask,  What  sort  of  an 
idea  can  any  reader  form,  of  the  per- 
sonal character  of  a  woraiin,  if  the  main 
question  of  all,  her  purity  or  im- 
purity, be  lef^  in  doubt?  Yet  this  is 
the  way  in  which  the  professor  has 
treated  his  favourite  heroine,  Christina  1 
With  respect  to  the  popes,  the  neces- 
sity is  even  yet  more  clear,  and  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  yet 
more  easy. 

These  prelates  were  not  hereditary 
monarchs,  succeeding  to  a  throne  with 
all  their  failings  upofT  them.  Each 
was  the  selected  choice  of  the  *<  Sacred 
College;"  selected,  too,  af^er  especial 
prayer  to  the  Holy  Spirit  for  his  graci- 
ous assistance.  Each  pontiff,  too,  is 
invested  with  the  title  of  "  holiness," 
and  with  the  attributes  of  a  '^  vice- 
god."  He  is  presented  to  the  whole 
world  as  the  visible  head  of  Christ's 
Church,  as  the  centre  and  source  of  all 
grace  and  sanctity. 

How  is  it  possible,  then,  to  contem- 
plate these  pontiffs  without  a  reference 
to  their  personal  characters?  Is  it 
needless  to  ask,  whether  he  who  claims 
to  prescribe  the  code  of  faith  for  the 
whole  church,  be  himself  a  monster  of 
perfidy?  Is  it  immaterial  whether  he 
who  decrees  the  separation  of  those 
joined  in  lawful  wealock,  in  the  case 


of  married  priests,  be  himself  a  notori- 
ous adulterer? 

This  mode  of  writing  history  cannot 
be  tolerated.  In  fact,  the  only  aspect 
in  which  Professor  Ranke's  book  can 
be  viewed,  which  at  all  palliates  its 
faults,  is  this, — that,  devoting  himself 
wholly  to  the  investigation  of  certain 
papal  records,  and  being  delighted  with 
the  access  he  had  obtained  to  them,  he 
has  opened  his  mind  to  these  reports, 
and  letters,  and  diaries  of  papal  nuncios 
and  ambassadors,  as  if  they  contained 
simple  and  unalloyed  truth ! 

Now,  the  fact  is  this, — that  such 
documents,  while  they  must  be  allowed 
their  value,  ought  never  to  be  read 
without  large  allowance.  They  natu* 
rally  deal  only  or  chieBy  in  state  af- 
fturs.  They  present  things,  not  as  tliey 
are,  but  as  they  require  to  be  repre- 
sented for  a  certain  purpose.  And 
they  omit  all  that  is  unfriendly  to  the 
party  having  most  influence  over  the 
writer.  Yet,  to  papers  such  as  these 
Professor  Ranke  seems  to  have  aban- 
doned his  whole  soul ;  and  hence  we 
obtain  the  present  elaborate,  btit  alto- 
gether one*sided,  view  of  the  papal 
court  and  policy. 

The  professor  complains  to  his  Eng- 
lish translator,  of  the  "  unconscientious- 
ness''  of  certain  Jesuits  at  Paris,  who 
have  translated  the  work  into  French, 
making  such  alterations  as  suited  their 
purpose.  But  he  ought  to  take  the 
chief  blame  to  himself.  Why  did  he 
place  so  strong  a  temptation  in  their 
way  ?  Had  he  written  as  Luther  would 
have  written,  or  as  D*Aubigne  lias 
recently  written,  it  would  have  been 
long  enough  before  the  Jesuits  would 
have  meddled  with  his  work.  But 
none  understand  better  than  those  crafty 
politicians  the  value  of  admissions 
made  by  an  opponent.  In  no  Romish 
work  have  we  ever  seen  such  eulogiums 
as  Professor  Ranke  has  penned  of 
Leo  X.,  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  of 
Queen  Christina.  In  fact,  obliterate 
a  few  expressions  here  and  there,  of 
cold  and  formal  Protestantism,  and  the 
book  becomes  all  that  either  Wiseman 
or  M4iale  could  desire.  This  the 
Jesuits  have  done;  and,  we  repeat, 
it  is  only  what  the  professor  might 
reasonably  have  expected. 
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EPI8TLBS  TO  THE  LITERATI. 

NO.  XV.  ON  OLD-FASHIONED  OATHS. 
KO.  XVI.  OX  THE  LONDON  LIBEARr. 

WO.  XV.   CRNI7LPHUS   ETES-AND-LIMBS    TO  OLIVER  TOREF.^  ON  OLD- 
FASHIONED  OATHS. 

"  GhetL  Swear!"— I&mi<(,  act  i.  tc.  ii. 


Dear  Mr.  Yorke, —  Among  the 
"  Idols  •••which  Bacon  describes  as  be- 
ing obetructive  to  trae  philosophisine, 
there  is  one  which  consists,  in  phm 
English,  in  attributing  an  ill  eflect  to 
other  than  its  true  cause.  This  fallacy, 
acting  as  it  does  principally  upon 
minds  which  "have  not  attained,*^  as 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  f  phrases  it, "  to 
the  deuteroscopie,  or  second  intention 
of  things,''  has  had  iktal  effect  upon  the 
important  branch  of  "  unwritten  let- 
ters,'* wfufta  iy^ttfK,  which  I  am  go- 
ing, D.  v.,  to  write  about. 

Tliere  is  a  very  universal  opinion, 
that  the  disuse  of  imprecations  in  the 
modern  conversation  of  polished  (Qu.  ?) 
society — the  recall  of  these  weighty 
and  sterling  coins  from  our  intellectual 
/  commerce — arises  from  the  various  dis- 
couragements of  this  healthful  J,  use- 
ful, and  graceful  practice,  scattered  so 
thickly  by  the  sermon-writers,  essayists, 
didactic  poets,  Sec.  Sec,  from  the  time 
of  Chaucer  §  to  our  own. 

Thisy  alas  1  is  but  a  poor  subterfuge, 
— like  Beau  Tibbs'  hatred  of  "  your 
great  loads  of  meat.''  He  vainly  tried 
to  conceal  under  his  love  for  **  a  dish  of 
liver,  with  that  sauce  of  the  duke's," 
the  **  momentary  objections  to  a  re- 
sumption of  cash  payments  inliis  com- 
mercial relations"  (as  the  American 
newspapers  have  it)  with  the  butcher ; 
just  as  we,  by  attributing  the  decay  of 


swearing  to  morality,  vainly  attempt 
to  disguise  its  real  cause,  viz.  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  poetic  feeling  and  hu- 
manity (I  mean  the  "  humanity**  of 
honest  Terentius  Afer,  or  Words- 
worth's" Humanities"),  and  the  gra- 
dual dimming;  the  '*  scemardella sub- 
lime vampa"  which  once  burned  so 
brightly  upon  the  altar  of  our  Albion. 

If  you  expect  that  I  am  going  to 
write  a  complete  essay,  or  even  a 
^m^miuyfuit  of  the  art  of  swearing,  I 
can  only  say,  my  dear  Mr.  Yorke,  that 
you  labour  under  a  very  considerable 
mistake;  these  few  ))ages,  alasl  con- 
tain but  "  mdmoyres  pour  servir  k 
I'hisloy re "  of  our  important  subject : 
my  great  tractate,  my  opu$  magnwtt, 
must  sleep  yet  awhile  in  "  dumb  for- 
getfuluess ;"  till,  as  Milton  "||  says  of 
a  less  matter,  "  I  may  hope  to  have  ye 
at  a  still  lime,  when  there  shall  be  no 
chiding ;  not  as  now,  in  a  troubled  sea 
of  noises  and  harsh  discontents,  the 
adversary,  as  ye  know,  barking  at  the 
door,  and  searching  for  me." 

It  is  not  only  true,  though  asserted, 
in  an  article  upon  our  subject  by  Dr. 
Lardner,ir  in  the  Penny  Cyclopadia, 
that  the  peculiarities  of  national  or  in- 
dividual character  may  be  deduced 
from  the  mode  of  imprecation  adopted 
by  such  nation  or  individual ;  but  the 
precise  degree  of  civilisation  in  the 
nrst,  or  of  good  taste,  genius,  and  cul- 


*  Doubtless,  one  of  the  t72*>X«  Foru 

t  Pseadodoxia  Epidemica,  op.  initium. 

t  "  By  these  comfits  and  these  carraways,  I  warrant  it  does  him  good  to  swear.*' 
^^Springes  to  catch  Woodcocks, 

Conffult  also  my  Lady  Townley. 

$  Honest  "  Heny  Bayly/'  wmu  the  Persone,  a  well-meaning  but  obviously  ill- 
educated  isdividua!,  twits  htm  with 

**  What  eileth  the  man  so  sinfully  to  swere  1" 

expresses  his  opinion  that  the  rev.  gentleman  is  a ''  Lollard/' — a  term  then  of  terrible 
significance. 

n  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

%  Pray,  Mr.  Yorke,  did  you  ever  hear  a  facetious  little  anecdote  about  some 
calcTilations  upon  railroad  locomotires,  vrfaicfa  the  venerable  Dionysins  (who,  like  his 
prototype,  is  alternately  the  vo^n^s — ^not  /Sm'^Xiv;,  or  lawful  king— and  the  school, 
maator  of  Upper  Gower  Street)  **  promalged"  at  the  Liverpo<^  meeting  of  t^wmu  ; 
aod  wherein  lie  (Dionf  sius)  discovered  a  mare's  nest  of  considerable  magnitude  ;  and 
they  (the  sfavants)  laughed  at  the  eggs  ? 
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tivation  in  the  second,  may  be  safely 
predicated  from  a  due  examination  of 
tbeir  developement  in  tliis  respect. 

Nay,  the  law  of  this  country,  ever 
intending  a  wise  and  paternal  regard  to 
the  preservation  of  good  studies,  has,  by 
the  imposition  of  fines,  carefully  re- 
stricted the  practice  of  this  accomplish- 
ment to  those  who  are  by  education 
adapted  to  exercise  it;  and  thereby 
prevented  the  ignorant,  the  brutal,  and 
the  uncultivated  from  spoiling  and  de- 
basing the  national  oaths.  '*  By  the 
last  statute,*'  says  Blackstone,  **  for 
the  due  limitation  of  this  dangerous 
and  difficult  practice,^'  19  Geo.  II. 
c.  xxi.,  which  repeals  all  former  ones, 
*'  every  labourer,  sailor,  or  soldier, 
cursing  and  swearing,  shall  forfeit  U. 
&c.  &c.  to  the  poor  of  the  parish.'' 
{Com.  book  iv.  4.)  The  neglect  of 
which  salutary  act  at  once  accounts  for 
the  meanness  and  poverty  of  our  mo- 
dem swearing,  ana  for  the  dreadful 
consequences  of  that  poverty ;  for  the 
rampant  pruriency  of  revolutionary 
doctrine ;  for  the  low  estimation  of 
"gentle  blood  and  coat-armour;*'  for 
Chartism,  political  economy,  dissent, 
and  Whig  ministers.  In  the  present 
trumpery  and  superficial  state  of  so- 
ciety, as  the  world  cannot  find  time  to 
study  theology  in  the  tomes  of  Nicholas 
De  Lyr&*  and  Philemon,  so  neither  can 
I  expect  that  my  profound  and  learned 
treatise  (my  Institutes  of  Imprecation) 
is  yet  destined  to  be  called  from  the 
inglorious  chrysalis  state  of  MS. :  like 
Panurge's  "  fair  great  book,  with  figures, 
on  the  dignity  of,  &c.  &c.  i"  it  is  not 
printed  yet. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  Pantagruelistic 
philosophy  f  has  hope  of  being  again 
exhumed  from  the  dust  and  oblivion  of 


centuries;  and,  instead  of  being  con- 
fined to  the  few  trusty  abstractors  who 
have  been  the  itkkmwi,  or  sacred  re- 
positories of  the  *^  divine  manna  of 
nonest  letters,"  it  will  again  be  restored 
to  a  world  that  needs  it  so  much.  So 
J  have  some  hope  that  a  necessary  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  my  present 
subject,  which  is  a  handmaid  to  it. 

To  swear  well,  or,  as  Jonson  de- 
scribes it,  "  tersely,  and  with  variety," 
requires  the  presence,  in  a  very  high 
degree,  of  the  three  great  Pantagruel- 
istic elements,  namely, — 1,  learning; 
2,  genius ;  3,  humanity ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  very  finest  specimens  abound 
in  the  work  of  our  great  master,  which 
exhibits  a  collection  unparalleled  1br 
variety  and  beauty.  He  is  in  this,  as 
in  all  other  subjects,  our  seraphic  and 
irrefragable  doctor. 

It  is  a  proud  and  gratifying  reflection 
to  an  Englishman,  that  this  nation  hath 
always  been  highly  distinguished  in 
this  art ;  for  though  the  countryman  of 
Master  Alcofribas  I  may  boast  that  an 
oath  was  canonised  in  France,  yet 
that  oath  was  the  child  of  England : 
and  we  have  the  exclusive  glory  of  re- 
membering that  the  same  imprecation 
was  adopted  as  the  suniame  of  one  of 
our  most  ancient  and  illustrious  fami- 
lies ;§  this  latter  circumstance  honour- 
ably indicating  a  more  affectionate,  fa- 
miliar, and  "  business-andj-bosoms  " 
appreciation  of  the  beau^Hnd  value 
of  the  imprecation. 

Let  us  therefore  bear  in  mind,  though 
gratefully  and  proudly,  yet  modestly, 
"  what  nation  we  are  of;  a  nation  not 
slow  and  dull,  but  of  a  quick,  inge- 
nious, and  piercing  spirit;  acute  to 
invent,  subtle  and  sinewy  to  discourse ; 
not  beneath  the  reach  of  any  point  the 


*  **  De  Lyrk  here  his  weary  length  extends, 

And  there  the  groaning  shelves  Philemon  bends.*' — Wee  Pope. 
t  All  the  faithful  abstractors  who  remain  must  be  gratefiil  for  the  reverent  care 
with  which  Father  Francis  is  being  Pettigr^wed,  or  unroUed,  in  the  Magazine. 

X  St.  Picault,  who  is  so  frequently  adjured  in  The  Book — whose  name  is  slightly 
corrupted  from  a  common  imprecation.  See  a  curious  account  of  this  in  Du  Chat. 
A  princess  of  France  died  singing  the  old  rhyme  of 

"  Tout  est  frelore. 
La  tintelore. 
Tout  est  frelore, 

BeiGot!*' 

which  was  as  fashionable  in  the  **  higher  circles  *'  of  that  day,  as  Sir  Edward  Bulwer'a 
profound  and  enthralling  **  sich  a  gittin'  up  stairs"  is  at  present. 

§  Of  the  illustrious  house  of  the  Birods ;  firom  the  frequent  use  of  the  imprecation 
by  the  founder  of  the  name,  while  a  pnaoner  in  France.  The  present  Mons.  Godam 
is  deecendtd'(reBiotely)  from  that  nwU  family* 
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highest  that  human  capacity  can  soar 
to."  Though  we*  "  let  not  England 
Ibrget  her  precedence  of  teaching  na- 
tions how  to  swear,"  let  us  remember 
that  corruption  is  more  dangerous  as 
in  proportion  to  our  perfection;  and 
in  no  act  so  much  as  tliisyf  *'  for  oaths 
are  the  colours  of  a  Ciceronian  rhe- 
torique.^  Remember,  O  countrymen  1 
that  many  take  in  hand  to  swear 
<'  whose  heads  are  not  squared  nor 
timbred  for  it  ;*'  and  that  it  is  not  the 
mere  diange,  variety,  or  ingenuity  of 
imprecation,  tliat  will  serve  our  turn ; 
for  though  we  may  swear  like  the  Ro- 
man dieat  in  the  satirist— 
**  Per  Solis  Radios ;  Tarpeiaque  fiUmina 

jurat; 
£t  Martis  Fhtmeam ;  et  Cirrhsi  Spicola 

Vatis; 
Per  Calamoa  Venatricis  Pharetramque 

Paellas ; 
Perque  tuam.  Pater  M%m\,  Neptune, 

Tridentem ; 
Addit  et  Herculeos  Areas ;  Hastamqae 

Mioerrae; 
Qaidquid  habent  telorum  armamentaria 

cceU;"* 
yet,  without  skill,  care,  and,  above  all, 
discretion,  our  labour  will  be  in  vain. 

My  masters  have  read,  and  they  be- 
lieve it  like  good  Christians,  that  the 
age  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  Augustan 
to  this  nation ;  and  what  is  the  cause 
hereof?  What  but  the  great  esteem 
and  revereiVin  which  our  oaths  were 
held  ?  It  was  a  part,  and  the  prime 
and  crowning  part,  of  the  complete 
and  fulfilled  sallant.  <<  I  had  as  lieve 
as  an  ansel,  says  the  ingenuous  and 
eager  aspirant,  ^  I  could  swear  as  well 
as  that  gentleman."  And  to  shew  the 
care,  study,  and  genius  necessary  for 
its  attainment,  take  a  scene  in  the  same 
author,  or,  by'r  Lady !  in  the  same 
play:— 

"  Stephen,  Ob,  he  swears  most  admir- 
ably !  •  By  Pharaoh's  foot  !*  *  Body  o' 
Caesar!*  I  shall  never  do  it,  sure! 
'  Upon  mine  honour  !*  *  By  St.  George!' 
No;  I  ha' not  the  right  grace ! 

Matth.  Master  Stephen,  will  you  any  1 
By  this  ail,  the  most  divine  tobacco  that 
ever  I  drank  I 


St$pk.  None,  I  thank  you,  sir.  Oh, 
this  gentleman  does  it  rarely  too,  but 
nothing  like  the  other.  '  By  this  air  !' 
'  As  I  am  a  gentleman !'    By 

Brai,  Master  !  glance !  glance !  Mas- 
ter Wallbred ! 

Steph,  As  I  have  somewhat  to  be  saved, 
I  protest! 

[Mr.  Stephen  tiproctiiin^  at  thtpotU 

E,JCno,  Cousin,  will  you  any  tobacco? 

Stepk.  I,  sir!  Upon  my  reputation 

E.  Kno,  How  now,  cousin  1 

Steph.  Not  I ,  body  o'  me— by  this  air— 
St.  George,  and  the  foot  of  Pharaoh ! 

WeUbr.  O  rare !  Your  cousin's  dis- 
course is  simply  drawn  out  with  oaths. 

£.  Kno.  Tu  larded  with  'em  ;->a  kind 
of  French  dieesine,  if  yoa  love  it" 

E.  M.  J.  H.  H.,  act  iii.  sc.  5. 

Hear  also  the  advice  given  to  one 
as  to  his  behaviour  at  the  ordinary, 
that  "  shop  and  anvile  of  our  choiser 
wits  :"— 

*'  Learn  to  play  at  primero  and  pass- 
age ;  and  ever  (when  you  lose)  W  two 
or  three  peeuUar  oaiht  to  swear  by,  that  no 
mmi  ehe  swears ;  but,  above  all,  protest 
in  your  play,  and  affirm  upon  your  credit 
as  you  are  a  true  gentleman. 

SogL  Ob,  admirable  rare !  He  cannot 
chuse  but  be  a  gentleman  that  has  these 
excellent  gifts." 

Again : — 

"  Only,  now  and  then,  give  fire  ;  dis- 
cbarge a  good  full  oath  or  two,  and  'twill 
be  aamirM>le." 

<'  Each  age,  each  condition,*'  as  the 
song  says,  then  had  its  peculiar  and 
characteristic  oaths ;  every  act  of  life, 
grave  or  solemn,  love  or  war,  was,  as  it 
were,  iUummaUd  by  swearing;  the 
lovei^s  adoration,  the  politician's  gra- 
vity, was  conveyed  in  an  oath :  and 
the  abounduig  and  triumphant  profu- 
sion with  which  they  are  poured  over 
the  pages  of  our  best  literature,  proves 
that  though  "  our  armies  swore  terribly 
in  Flanders,*'  yet  that  in  the  last-men- 
tioned time  ^Hheheaittifvlh^d  vanished, 
and  returns  not." 

That  major  of  militia,  §  who,  were  he 
not  already  immortalised  in  the  spark- 
ling dialogue  of  Sheridan's  sunny  co- 


*  Milton:  Aresfoptica. 

t  Saitfa  Friar  John  of  the  Cboppioff-knives. 

oaths  of  modern  1 

limtty,  the  "  crikey'*'  of  the  nineteenth  century 

K«y5'0/Mr»|!  of  the  Eleusmian  freemasons.  . 

€  Independently  of  the  pure  and  delicate  taste  which  breathes  m  bis  pathetic 
seroplaiBt,  *♦  '«ie  beet  terms  WHl  gi^w  obsolete -damns  have  had  ibeir  day  !    w« 
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1  Friar  John  of  the  Cboppioff-kmves. 

infinitely  superior  in  manliness  and  grandeur  to  the  poor  emasculated 
odem  Italy :  "  Body  of  Diana,"  "  Aspect  of  Venus."  In  mysterious  sub- 
j  «'  crikey     of  the  nineteenth  century  is  more  than  a  set-ofF  against  the 
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medy,  should,  '^  si  quid  mea  carmina 
possunt,"  be  amberited  "  in  sternum  '* 
in  the  everduring  pages  of  Fraser,  who 
invented  the  "  referential,  or  senti- 
mental swearing."  Were  it  not  that 
every  one,  who  has  not  forgotten  to 
learn  his  catechism,  has  llie  JUvals 
either  on  his  book-shelf  or  by  heart, 
I  should  hardly  refrain  from  quoting 
the  scene  liere. 

The  name,  too,  of  Bishop  Still,* 
should  never  be  mentioned  by  a  true 
Englishman  and  Pantagruelist  without 
reverence.  His  comedy  is  invaluable, 
were  it  only  as  a  magazine  or  museum 
of  the  earlier  oaths. 

The  AfyiterieSy  from  which  he  pro- 
bably derived  the  system  and  construc- 
tion of  bis  admirable  comedy,  abound 
in  specimens,  rude  indeed,  and  un- 
fmished,  but  yet  having,  like  the 
statues  of  Daedalus,  "  something  di- 
vine about  them,''t  of  our  art. 

The  following  example  is  curious, 
particularly  as  it  illustrates  the  uni- 
versal tendency  of  genius  to  "  burst 
the  flaming  bounds  of  time  and  space,'' 
in  the  way  of  chronology.  Noe's  wif 
is  the  interlocutor ;  she  "  addresses  her 
observashuns "  to  Mr.  (or  Captain) 
Noah,  declining  to  enter  the  ark  with- 
out a  small  party  of  friends  (antedi- 
luvian Mrs.  Cluppins) ;  and  thus  pro- 
ceeds in  her  "  beg-your-parding-young* 
man"  speech : — 

"  Yea,  sir,  set  up  your  saile. 
And  row  forth  with  evil  baile ; 
For  withogten  ame  faile, 

I  wil  not  out  of  this  toun  ! 
But  I  have  my  g4)$sibes  evericb  one. 
One  foot  further  I  wil  not  gone. 
They  sbal  not  droone,  by  Saint  John  ! 

An  I  may  save  their  life. 
They  loved  me  ful  wel,  by  Christ  V* 
Chester  Mysteries,  IIL  MS.  Harl.  19t8. 


This  is  almost  as  good  as  the  making 
the  executioners,  in  The  Mvrder  of 
the  Innocenti,  swear  by  Mahound. 

It  is  very  observable  ttiat  the  super- 
licial  sparkle  which  distinguished  the 
favoured,  or  court  literature  of  the 
period  of  Charles  If.,  extends  also  to 
the  swearing;  and  though  the  Cavaliers, 
the  **  G — d-d — me  Cavaliers,"  swore 
during  the  gloomy  and  terrible  times 
of  the  Protectorate,!  "  with  good  em- 
phasis and  discretion,''  yet  no  sooner 
trad  the  pressure  of  adversity  and 
suffering  (the  true  element,  alas,  of 
genius !)  been  taken  off,  but  their  im- 
precations evaporated  in  the  vapid 
trivialities  of  the  **  Stap  my  vitals  I*' 
**  Sunburn  mel"  &c.  of  the  Mirabels 
and  Marplots  which  fluttered  on  the 
stage. 

Exactly  opposite  in  kind,  but  equally 
indicative  of  feebleness  and  want  of 
originality,  were  the  convulsive  ex- 
travagances which  distinguish  the 
swearing  of  the  Delia  Cruscan  school, 
which  mistook  sickly  efleminacy  for 
grace,  and  insane  vehemence  for  energy ; 
and  shewed  so  total  an  ignorance  of 
that  great  rule  of  art  as  to  adopt  tlie 
following  frigid  blasphemy  to  express 
disappointment  at  Mrs.  Robinson  re* 
fusing  to  open  her  eyes : — 

"  And  I  will  glory  to  blaspheme. 
And  make  £e  Joys  of  heul  my  theme ; 

•  9  9  9 

Till  the  Creator  blush  to  see 
How  horrible  his  world  can  be !"  $ 

This  decidedly  beats  the  **  Sulphur 
of  lieUr'  "  Fu^uraiioo  of  Angebl" 
and  the  other  absurdities  of  the  German 
school  of  swearing,  II  so  richly  ridiculed 
in  Th€  Rovers, 

There  is,  ^  as  luck  will  have  it,"  a 
good  deal  of  this  kind  of  stuff  in  a 


cannot  but  admire  the  gallant  major*8  classical  learning.  "  Nusquam  invenire  est/' 
says  hoaest  Aulus  Gellius,  "  apud  idoneos  quidem  scriptores,  ant '  meheroule '  founi. 
nam  dicere ;  aut '  mecastor  *  virum.''—  Lib.  ii.  cap.  6. 

*  The  author  who  produced,  under  the  modest  signature,  '*  M.  A.  Gent,"  the 
earliest  and  one  of  the  best  comedies  in  the  langaaffe,  Gammer  Gurtm^s  N^die  : 
from  the  plot  of  which  the  almost  forgotten  novel  of  Ernen  Maitruvers  is  so  flagrant 
a  plagiarism. 

t  I  rather  imagine  that  this  remark  is  to  be  found  in  Pausanias,  but  am  not  sure. 

t  Though  John  Milton  talks,  in  the  Iconoclastes,  contemptuously  of  the  "  stuff" 
that  may  be  read  in  William  Shakspeare,  "  the  closet  compamoti "  of  tiie  king's 
studies,  his  sourest  puritanism  could  not  keep  his  own  dramatic  gaii|«s  down ;  and 
thus  he  has  also  given  us  an  example  of  an  oath,  even  in  that  ediple  of  <Mr  art—. 
*'  And  he  that  seeks  to  part  jour  union,  a  cleaving  curse  he  his  inherilaiice  to  all 
generations  !"    Pretty  well  this. 

§  These  facetious  lines  are,  I  think.  Merry's. 

f  Vide  several  sulphurous  expressions  in  Die  Raiiber.  The  emetic  dramas  of 
Kiitwboe  are  ftll  of  them.  p.^.,.^^^  ^^  \^OOgie 
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wretched  bundle  of  trumpery  called 
Melmoth  the  Wanderer.  '«  Foy  du 
gentUhomrneP*  as  that  prioce  of  gentle- 
men and  gentleman  of  princes,  King 
Francis,  was  wont  to  swear,  such 
bungling  imprecations  should  be  de- 
liTered  to  four  hundred  and  sixty-tliree 
panniers  full  of  old  devils.  It  is  sin- 
gular that  the  Dutch,  whose  language 
abounds  so  much  in  '*  ugly  little  nino- 
comered  words,''*  should  be  so  de- 
ficient in  valuable  and  original  oaths; 
particulaHy  as  the  Frisons  (the  raott 
remarkable  nation  in  Europe)  con- 
tribute, from  their  ancient  and  vener- 
able language,  several  remarkable  and 
precious  specimens.  This  ii  attribut- 
able probably  to  the  preservation  of 
the  old  freedom  among  them,  to  the 
keeping  alive  of  that  sacred  flame  of 
libcarty  which  was  handed  down  to 
them  from  their  northern  ancestors — 
the  Oaks  of  Upstallsboom  f  heard  a 
purer  and  loftier  style  of  swearing  than 
the  Dams  (however  congenial  the 
name)  of  Bevetand.  Like  the  other, 
and  less  important,  arts  which  depend 
for  their  developement  upon  taste  and 
imagination,  swearing  is  exceedingly 
liable  to  depravation  and  corruption; 
the  moat  fatal  evidence  of  whicli  is,  a 
tendency  to  substitute  elaboration  and 
ingenuity  ibr  the  simple  grandeur  of 
genius.  Thus,  in  melancholy  accord- 
ance with  the  morbid  taste  exhibited 
in  the  art  and  the  literature  of  the  pre- 


sent age ;  we  find  in  our  oaths  a  Pa- 
lais Royal  frippery  of  expression  which 
contrasts  strangely  with  the  manly  sim- 
plicity of  old  English  imprecation. 
Meagre  and  equivocal  as  tliey  are, 
Mawworm  would  hardly  now  be  able 
to  buy  a  waistcoat  with  his  ''share 
of  the  oaths  at  the  Pewter  Platter." 
Lord  Peter4  were  he  to  revisit  Eng- 
land (which,  by  the  way,  is  not  so 
very  unlikely),  would  be  shocked  to 
hear  his  vigorous  oaths  supplanted  by 
wishes  of  being  "  blessed,"  "jiggered," 
and  such  <'  sarsenet  oaths,"  as  Harty 
Hotspur  calls  them. 

The  only  specimen  of  any  value 
which  I  have  obtained,  after  several 
years'  observation  and  research,  is  one 
produced  by  a  series  of  atrocious  play 
at  whist,  which  was  concluded  by  a 
revoke  on  the  part  of  the  artist's  part- 
ner—"  Blr str     And   this, 

though  obviously  defective  and  imper- 
fect when  compared  with  any  of  the 
great  works,  gives  so  strong  indications 
of  some  genius  yet  remaining  in  this 
country,  that  even  I,  desponding  as  I 
am,  yet  felt  hope  revive  within  me. 

As  the  Mussulman  says,  **  Khoda 
shefa  midehed" — God  gives  relief. 
I  am, 
My  dear  Mr.  Yorke, 

&c.    &c    &c. 
Ernulphus  Eyes-akd-Limbs. 


NO,  XVI.  OLIVER  YORKE  TO  THOMAS  CARLYLE,  ON  THE  LONDON  LIBRARY. 


My  dear  Thomas — for  dear  art  thou 
to  Oliver  Yorke,  to  all  true,  culti- 
vated spirits  I — I  want  to  confab  with 
yon  anent  the  London  Library,  in 
the  establishment  of  which  I  hear  you 
have  been,  and  are,  an  active  person. 
Now,  this  project  I  do  not  consider  as 
the  least  worthy  among  the  many  no- 
ble and  strenuous  efforts  for  dragging 
your  countrymen  out  of  the  slou^  of 
error-imbedded  ienorance  (which,  as 
''deer-stealing  William"  says,  truly 
enough,  is  the  "curse  of  God"),  to 
which  your  fruitful  life  has  been  de- 


voted ;  and  its  success  has  ray  heartiest 
wishes. 

"  The  want  of  a  good  public  library 
in  London,  from  which  books  may  be 
borrowed  to  be  read  at  home,  is  gene- 
rally felt ;"  yes,  and  will  be  generally 
responded  to !  for,  to  own  the  unwill- 
ing truth,  our  dear,  delightful,  smoky, 
foggy,  grumbling,  gourmandising,  in- 
tellectual London,  is  in  a  sad  plight 
as  to  libraries.  True,  we  have  the 
British  Museum ;  but  what  an  apology 
for  study  does  that  room  present ! 

Imprimis.  To  wait,  fumbling,  fro ws- 


*  As  is  well  described  by  Washington  Irving,  Hist,  New  York. 

t  The  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  free  consdtution,  renewed  yearly  by  the  full 
parUament  of  the  Frisons  beneath  the  oak  at  Upstallsboom,  is  one  of  the  sublimest 
of  human  compositions.  "  And  we  will  keep  the  laud  against  the  tall  helmet,  and 
the  red  shiela,  and  the  brown  coat  of  mail :  if  they  will  help  us— God  and  Saint 
Peter."-.Vide  Histcry  of  the  FrisUk  Republic,  ^c. 

t  Tale  of  a  Tub,  adfinem, 
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ing,  droning,  over  iheir  voluminous, 
unclassed,  altogether  useless  catalogue. 
Then,  to  wait  half  an  hour,  or  more, 
ere  the  books  come,  and  when  they  do 
come,  the  luxury  of  studying  there, 
amidst  the  snuffling,  shuffling,  cough- 
ing, walking  about,  very  loud  whisper- 
ing, and  ungentle  laughing !  Now,  I 
think  Oliver  has  amply  shewn  him- 
self to  be 

Not  much  to  seek 
In  coDstruiog  Greek, 

and  also  to  be  rather  fomiliar  with  the 
depths  of  most  things ;  he  can  under- 
stand the  philosophy  of  M.  Jourdain's 
calling  for  his  robe  de  chambre,  pour 
mieux  entendre  la  mutique  /  Yes,  yes, 
he  can  enter  into  the  feelinffof  the  wor- 
thy bourgeois^  and  clearly  conceive 
how  the  satis^ction,  the  glow  of  com- 
placency shed  over  the  self-love,  by 
robing  himself,  should  so  prepare  him 
to  be  pleased,  that  the  effect  of  the 
music  was  truly  enhanced.  Yes,  Oli- 
ver YoRKE  can  see  through  a  mill- 
stone of  any  dimensions,  provided 
there  be  a  hote  in  it ;  but  he  can  not  see 
the  practicability  of  studying  amidst 
all  these  "  social  qualities^'  of  the  Mu- 
seum library ;  it  is ''  snatching  a  grace*' 
a  great  way  "  beyond  the  reach  of  art!" 
But,  conceding  the  faculty  of  stu- 
dying here, —  thmk,  Thomas,  of  the 
nuisance  of  not  being  able  to  take 
books  home !  It  necessitates  the  stu- 
dent to  go  there  every  day,  in  whatever 
weather,  from  whatever  distance,  from 
whatever  occupation, — obliges  him  to 
leave  a  darling  wife— a  Mrs.  O.  Yorke, 
par  example! — rich  in  the  lustre  of 
honeymoon ;  or  a  friend  just  come  up  to 
town ;  or  a  rich  old  maid,  whose  virgin 
smiles  are  verging  towards  the  matri- 
monial; or  an  aged  parent,  to  whom  his 
presence  is  a  pleasure,  even  though  he 
doesn't  open  his  lips;  or,  "whatever 
the  imagination  can  picture  or  fancy 
conceive**  of  horrible  in  the  leaving- 
home  department.  Well,  arriv^ 
there,  perhaps  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, having  searched  for  his  book, 
waited  for  it,  at  length  got  it,  and  con- 
trived a  little  to  accustom  himself  to 
the  din  around,  he  then  finds  it  is 
nearly  time  to  close  the  room  1  Besides, 
the  long  winter  evenings,  with  your 
feet  on  the  fender,  reposing  on  the  o/- 
toman  cum  dignitate ;  the  glass  of  port 
wine  half  emptied  at  your  side,  a  cigar 
to  make  you  cogitallundut,  and  your 
volume  of  philosophy— at  the  Mu- 


seum !  To  all  men,  to  lose  a  winter's 
evening  is  hard ;  but  to  those  who,  oc- 
cupied all  day,  have  only  their  even- 
ings for  study,  it  is  a  peculiar  hardship. 
If  a  man  is  to  read  a  book  with  pro- 
fit, he  must  meditate  it —he  must  nave 
it  by  him  for  at  least  a  week;  for 
Muttum  legere  non  multa  is  the  stu- 
dent's motto — rather  disregarded  by 
the  pantologbts  of  the  day ;  and  al- 
though there  are  men  who  "  look  over 
Kant's  Kritikf'*  or  "  dip  into  Cousin," 
at  the  Museum,  and  ever  after  discourse 
with  the  fluency  of  fulness  of  know- 
ledge on  these  matters,  yet  to  a  sane 
mind  this  is  not  the  exact  procedure. 
It  may  do  for  "  ready  reviewers  "  to 
"  read  books  with  their  fingers ;"  but 
to  no  other  mortal  is  it  in  any  way  pro- 
fitable, and  to  them  only  in  a  pecu- 
niary way;  in  all  other  ways  highly 
unprofitable,  they  becoming  like  the 
inaividual  in  Homer — 

irttfra* 

If  a  man  can  take  a  book  home  witli 
him,  he  can  read  it  thoroughly  and 
when  he  pleases— a^  in  the  evenings 
aloud  to  hufamifyf  and  comment  on  it  . 
to  them ;  in  short,  he  can  master  the 
book,  which  at  the  Museum  can  only 
be  done  at  considerable  loss  of  time. 

Then,  as  for  "  circulating  libraries," 
they  are  quite  beside  the  question,  and 
are  fit  only  for  "  susceptible  females," 
or  young  gentlemen,  for  whom  God's 
universe  appears  made  to  Jlaner  in  — 
for  whom  the  London  Library  does  not 
presume  to  cater.  Yon  may  get  at  these 
libraries  the  last  new  novel  of  "  dear 
Mr.  Bulwer,"  or  '*  darling  Mr.  James ;" 
but  for  any  food  more  solid  than 
^'  whipped  cream  or  puff-paste,"  one 
must  needs  go  elsewhere. 

The  London  Libraryy  then,  my  dear 
Thomas,  is  to  remedy  all  these  evils, 
by  letting  us  have  good  books  in  aU 
languages,  "  in  the  historical,  biogra- 
phical, and  any  way  descriptive  or 
narrative  departments ;  all  books  of 
true  poetic  or  scientific  genius;  all 
great  works  of  fiction ;  all  works,  in 
short,  which  belong  to  general,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  professional  education." 
These  books  we  are  at  liberty  to  take 
home,  and  all  for  the  trifling  sum  of  5/. 
and  a  subscription  of  21,  per  annum  1 
If  the  public  aon't  heartily  respond  to 
this,  they  are  a  public  of  blackguards. 
But  the  public  are  not  *<  this  class  of 
individuals ;"  they  are  a  discerning  and 
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REGiNA-buying  public — they  are  a 
subscribing  public ;  and  so  my  doubts 
disappear.  Government  ought  to  esta- 
blish three  or  four  such  libraries.  In 
Germany,  in  every  petty  town  there  is 
a  fine  collection  of  books,  always  avail- 
able to  the  public  on  the  mere  recom- 
mendation of  some  respectable  resident. 
There  are  the  same  things  in  France — 
nay,  in  many  of  the  more  considerable 
towns  of  England  :  only  poor  London, 
the  leviathan,  the  great  heart  of  the 
world,  is  without  its  library ! 

Yet  think  of  the  many  '^  mute  in- 
glorious Miltons,  struggling  dimly  with 
the  bonds  of  ignorance  and  obstacle ; 
*'  stifling  the  speechless  longings  of  the 
heart,''  because  they  cannot  set  that 
spirit  free  and  gain  clear  insight  and 
articulate  utterance.  Think  how  many 
glorious  capabilUiei  lie  rotting,  or  worse 
than  that,  expending  their  energies  in 
wortliless  endeavours,  because  they  can 
get  no  guide  to  lead  them  through  this 
troublous  period  of  the  mind's  evolu- 
tion. No  books  containing  the  in- 
sights and  foresights  of  man,  for  many 
centuries  gathered  up  for  their  immor- 
tal usel  For,  let  the  clearest  eye 
and  largest  brain  be  given  uuto  man, 
they  will  avail  him  little  unless  he  can 
be  carried  up  to  the  mount  which  pre- 
ceding generations  have  raised  with  the 
sweat  of  their  brows,  from  whence  he 
may  have  some  commanding  view  of 
the  universe.  **  A  dwarf  standing  on 
the  shoulders  of  a  giant,  can  see  further 
than  that  giant;"  a  Laplace  coming 
before  Newton,  had  been  no  admired 
author  of  a  Mecanique  Cclestef  but  of 
books  of  very  different  value.  The 
collective  experience  of  mankind  must 


be  infinitely  more  powerful  than  the 
experience  of  any  one  man  who  has 
not  their  experience  (whether  of  truth 
or  error)  to  assist  him. 

These  are  truisms,  but  they  point 
attention  to  the  main  want  —  a  good 
library,  whence  books  may  be  taken 
home.  Conceive  for  an  instant  our 
poor  Inquirer  struggling  with  darkness 
to  get  some  insight ;  feeling  within  him 
the  glow  of  new  and  great  conceptions, 
but  wanting  in  facts,  in  materials,  in 
guidance ;  or  wanting  to  know  whether 
his  trutli  be  indeed  a  truth,  or  some 
old-felt,  old-exploded  error ;  aiMl,  being 
engaged  all  aay,  has  no  library  to 
apply  to,  and  no  lengthy  purse  to 
purchase  one.  What  can  equal  the 
anguish  of  such  a  situation  ?  Thou 
thyself,  Thomas,  hast  not  always  had 
materials  for  thy  prodigious  brain  to 
wield  and  plastically  build  up.  Ilast 
thou  not  also  at  one  period  of  thy  life 
felt  the  bitter  want  of  books,  and  been 
condemned  to  read  volumes  of  Dublin 
Almanacks  in  default  of  Platos,  Shak- 
speares,  and  Goethes  ?  Oliver  Yorkb 
himself  has  not  been  without  a  touch 
of  that  experience ! 

To  talk  to  you  of  the  philosophy  of 
this  matter  would  be  a  superfluous  and 

Srotrusive  civility  of  pouring  water 
own  a  pump,  which  remains  stolidly 
ungrateful  for  the  trouble ;  but  when 
you  said  that  **  one  bad  book  prepared 
the  way  for  a  worse,"*  you  struck  at 
the  root  of  the  matter,  and  gave  a  final 
argument  for  the  necessity  of  establish- 
ing a  good  library. 

Oliver  Yorkb. 

Regent  Street,  July  28, 1840. 


*  Don  Tomas  de  las  Torres,  in  the  preface  to  his  Amatorjf  Poem,  will  have  it 
that  a  bad  book  does  no  harm  at  all ;  and,  defending  the  immorality  of  bis  own»  says, 
"  Con  tal  que  las  costombres  de  un  autor  sean  puras,  y  castas,  impwta  muy  pooo  que 
00  sean  igualroente  sevens  sas  obras"  ^so  that  an  author's  momls  are  pure,  it  don't 
signify  a  farthing  rushlight  what  bis  books  are!^  He  adds,  that  he  can  produce 
"  mil  y  mil  autoridades  respectables,"  to  support  his  position.  Against  the  coarge  of 
corrupting  youth,  he  replies  that  youth,  alas !  is  too  much  corrupted  already  to  be 
affected  by  books ;  and  that,  thougn  his  poems  are  volupttmu,  they  are  never  obtcene, 
and  that  is  the  unique  thing  to  be  avoided !  His  "  mil  y  mil,"  respecUble  authorities* 
however,  dwindle  to  the  very  questionable  Latin  poets,  Martial  and  Catullus. 
Martial  Uius  boldly  states  it,  or  something  to  this  effect  :— 
"  Castum  esse  dioet  pium  poetam 
Jpsum :  versiculoe  nihil  necesse  est." 
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GOING  TO  SEE  A  MAN  HANGED. 


X ,  who  had  voled  with  Mr.  Ewart 

for  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of 
death y  was  anxious  to  see  the  effect  an 
the  public  mind  of  an  execution,  and 
asked  me  to  accompany  him  to  see 
Courroisier  killed.  We  had  not  the 
advantage  of  a  sheriff ^s  order,  like  the 
•*si;K  hundred  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men "  who  were  admitted  within  the 
walls  of  the  prison ;  but  determined  to 
mingle  with  the  crowd  at  the  foot  of 
the  scaflbid,  and  to  take  up  our  post- 
tiens  at  a  very  early  hour. 

As  I  was  to  rise  at  three  in  the 
morning,  I  went  to  bed  at  ten,  think- 
ing that  five  hours'  sleep  would  be 
amply  sufficient  to  brace  me  against 
the  fatigues  oF  the  coming  day.  But, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  the  event 
of  the  morrow  was  perpetually  before 
my  eyes  through  the  night,  and  kept 
them  wide  open.  I  heard  all  the  clocks 
in  the  neighbourhood  chime  the  hours 
in  succession ;  a  dog  from  some  court 
hard  by  kept  up  a  pitiful  yowling ;  at 
one  oclock,  a  cock  set  up  a  feeble, 
melancholy  crowing ;  shortly  after  two 
the  daylight  came  peeping  grey  through 
the  window-shuiters  ;  and  by  the  time 

that  X arrived,  in  fulfilment  of  his 

promise,  I  had  been  asleep  about  half 
an  hour.  He,  more  wise,  had  not  gone 
to  rest  at  all,  but  had  remained  up  all 
night  at  the  clifl>,  along  with  Dash  and 
two  or  three  more.  D^  is  one  of  the 
most  eminent  wits  in  London,  and  had 
kept  the  company  merry  all  night  witli 
appropriate  jokes  about  the  coming 
event.  It  is  curious  that  a  murder  is 
a  great  inspirer  of  jokes.  We  all  like 
to  laugh  and  have  our  fling  about  it ; 
there  is  a  certain  grim  pleasure  in  the 
circumstance  —  a  perpetual  jingling 
antithesis  between  life  and  death,  that 
is  sure  of  its  effect. 

In  mansion  or  garret,  on  down  oi 
straw,  surrounded  by  weeping  friends 
and  solemn  oily  doctors,  or  tossing 
unheeded  upon  scanty  hospital  beds, 
there  were  many  people  in  this  great 
city  to  whom  that  Sunday  night  was  to 
be  the  last  of  any  that  they  should  pass 
on  earth  here.  In  the  course  of  half-a- 
dozen  dark  wakeful  hours,  one  had 
leisure  to  think  of  these  (and  a  little, 
too,  of  that  certain  supreme  night,  that 
shall  come  at  one  time  or  other,  when 
he  who  writes  shall  be  stretched  upon 
the  last   bed,  prostrate    in    the    last 


straggle,  taking  the  last  look  of  dear 
faces  that  have  cheered  us  here,  and 
lingering— one  moment  more — ere  we 
part  for  the  tremendous  journey) ;  but, 
chiefly,  I  conld  not  help  thinknng,  as 
each  clock  sounded,  what  is  he  doing 
now? — has  he  heani  it  in  his  little 
room  in  Neweate  yonder?  Eleven 
o'clock.  He  has  been  writing  until 
now.  The  gaoler  says  he  is  a  pleasant 
man  enough  to  be  with;  but  he  can 
hold  out  no  longer,  and  is  very  weary. 
"  Wake  me  at  four,"  says  he,  "  for  I 
have  stitl  much  to  put  down."  From 
eleven  to  twelve  the  gaoler  hears  how 
he  is  grinding  his  teeth  in  his  sleep. 
At  twelve  he  is  up  in  his  bed,  and  asks, 
"  Is  it  the  time  ?  He  has  plenty  more 
time  yet  for  sleep ;  and  he  sleeps,  and 
the  bells  go  on  tolling.  Seven  hours 
more— five  hours  more.  Many  a  car- 
riage is  clattering  through  the  streets, 
bringing  ladies  away  from  evening 
parties ;  many  bachelors  are  reeling 
nome  after  a  jolly  night ;  Covent  Gar- 
den is  alive;  and  the  light  coming 
through  the  cell- window  turns  the 
gaoler's  candle  pale.  Four  hours  more  1 
**  Courvoisiefy**  says  the  gaoler,  shaking 
him,  "  it's  four  o'clock  now,  and  I've 
woke  you,  as  you  told  me ;  but  there's 
no  call  for  you  to  get  up  yeiJ*  T^ie 
poor  wretch  leaves  nis  bed,  however, 
and  makes  his  last  toilet;  and  then 
falls  to  vniting,  to  tell  the  world  how 
he  did  the  crime  for  which  he  has  suf- 
fered. This  time  he  will  tell  the  troth, 
and  the  whole  truth.  They  bring  him 
his  breakfast  "  from  the  coffee-shop 
opposite — tea,  coffee,  and  thin  bread 
and  butter.^'  He  will  take  nothing, 
however,  but  goes  on  writing.  He  has 
to  write  to  bis  mother — the  pious  mo- 
ther hr  away  in  his  own  country — 
who  reared  him  and  loved  him ;  and 
even  now  has  sent  him  her  forgiveness 
and  her  blessing.  He  finishes  his 
memorials  and  letters,  and  makes  his 
will,  disposing  of  his  little  miserable 
property   of  books    and    tracts   that 

J)ious'p^ple  have  furnished  him  with. 
'  Ce6  Jtdllet,  1840.  Fran^  Ben- 
jamin Courvoisier  vous  donne  ceci,  mon 
ami,  pour  souvenir  J*  He  lias  a  token 
for  his  dear  friend  the  gaoler ;  another 
for  his  dear  friend  the  under-sheriff. 
As  the  day  of  the  convict's  death  draws 
nigh,  it  is  painful  to  see  how  he  fastens 
upon  every  body  who  approaches  him, 
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how  pitifully  be  dings  to  them  and 
loves  them. 

While  these  things  are  going  on 
within  the  prison  (with  whicn  we  are 
mtnAe  accurately  acquainted  by  the  co- 
pious chronicUn  of  such  events  which 

are  published  subsequently),  X 's 

carriage  has  driven  up  to  the  door  of 
my  lodgings,  and  we  have  partaken  of 
an  elegant  dit^ewte  that  lias  been  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion.  A  cup  of  cofiee 
at  half-past  three  in  the  morning  is 
uncommonly  pleasant ;  andX en- 
livens us  with  the  repetition  of  the 
jokes  that  Dash  has  just  been  making. 
Admirable,  certainly— they  must  have 
had  a  merry  night  of  it,  that's  clear ; 
and  we  stoutly  debate  whether,  when 
one  has  to  get  op  so  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, it  is  best  to  have  an  hour  or  two 
of  sleep,  or  wait  and  go  to  bed  after- 
wards at  the  end  of  the  day's  work. 
That  fowl  is  extraordinarily  tongh — the 
winff,  even,  is  as  hard  as  a  board ;  a 
slight  disappointment,  for  there  is  no- 
thing else  for  breakftist.  *'  Will  any 
gentleman  have  some  sberrv  and  soda- 
water  before  he  sets  out  ?  It  clears  the 
brains  famously.'^  Thus  primed,  the 
party  sets  out.  The  coachman  has 
dropped  asleep  on  the  box,  and  wakes 
up  wildly  as  the  hall-door  opens.  It 
is  just  four  o'clock.  About  this  very 
time  thev  are  waking  up  poor — psha  ! 
who  is  for  a  cigar  ?  A—  does  not 
smoke  himself;  hut  vows  and  protests, 
in  the  kindest  way  in  the  world,  that 
he  does  not  care  in  the  least  fbr  the 
new  drab-silk  Hnings  of  his  carriage. 
Z  ,  vrho  smokes,  mounts,  however, 
the  box.  "  Drive  to  Snow  Hill,'* 
says  the  owner  of  the  chariot.  The 
poKcemen,  who  are  the  only  people  in 
the  street,  and  are  standing  by,  look 
knowing— they  know  what  it  means 
well  enough. 

How  cool  and  clean  the  streets  look, 
as  the  carriage  startles  the  echoes  that 
have  been  asleep  in  the  comers  all 
night.  Somebody  has  been  sweeping 
the  pavements  clean  in  the  night  time 
•orely;  they  would  not  soil  a  lady^s 
white  satin  shoes,  thev  are  so  dry  and 
neat.   There  is  not  a  cloud  or  a  breath 

in  the  air,  except  Z 's  cigar,  which 

whifl^  off,  and  soars  straight  upwards 
in  volumes  of  white,  pure  smoke.  The 
trees  in  the  sauares  look  bright  and 
green — m  bright  as  leaves  in  the  coun- 
try in  June*  Wo  who  keep  late  hours 
don't  know  the  beauty  of  London  air 
and  verduie;  in  the  early  monung 


they  are  delightful — the  most  fresh 
and  lively  companions  possible.  But 
they  cannot  bear  the  crowd  and  the 
bustle  of  midday.  You  don't  know 
them  then — they  are  no  longer  the 
same  things.  We  have  come  to  Gmy's 
Inn ;  there  is  actually  dew  upon  the 
grass  in  the  gardens ;  and  the  windows 
of  the  stout  old  red  houses  are  all  in  a 
flame. 

As  we  enter  Holbom  the  town  grows 
more  animated ;  and  there  are  already 
twice  as  many  people  in  the  streets  as 
you  see  at  midday  in  a  German  retidenx 
or  an  English  provincial  town.  The 
gin-shop  keepers  have  many  of  them 
takei)  their  shutters  down,  and  many 
persons  are  issuing  fh>m  them  pipe  in 
hand.  Down  they  go  along  the  broad 
bright  street,  their  blue  shadows  march- 
ing after  them  ;  fbr  they  are  all  bound 
the  same  way,  and  are  bent  like  us 
upon  seeing  the  hanging. 

It  is  twenty  minutes  past  four  as  we 
pass  St.  Sepulchre's :  by  this  time  many 
hundred  people  are  in  the  street,  and 
many  more  are  coming  up  Snow  Hill. 
Before  us  lies  Newgate  prison ;  but 
something  a  great  deal  more  awful  to 
look  at,  which  seizes  tlie  eye  at  once, 
and  makes  the  heart  beat,  is 


There  it  stands  bhick  and  ready, 
jutting  out  from  a  little  door  in  the 
prison.  As  you  see  it,  you  feel  a  kind 
of  dumb  electric  shock,  which  causes 
^ne  to  start  a  little,  and  give  a  sort  of 
gasp  for  breath.  The  shock  is  over  in 
a  second  ;  and  presently  you  examine 
the  object  before  you  with  a  certain 
feeling  of  complacent  curiosity.  At 
least,  such  was  the  effect  that  the  gal- 
lows first  produced  upon  the  writer, 
who  is  trying  to  set  down  all  his  feel- 
ings as  they  occurred,  and  not  to  exag- 
gerate them  at  all. 

Af^er  the  gallows-shock  had  sub- 
sided, we  went  down  into  the  crowd, 
which  was  very  numerous,  but  not 
dense  as  yet.  It  was  evident  that  the 
day's  bunness  had  not  beffun.  People 
sauntered  up,  and  formed  groups,  and 
talked ;  the  new  comers  asking  those 
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who  seemed  habiltds  of  the  place  about 
former  executions ;  and  did  the  victim 
hang  with  his  face  towards  the  clock  or 
towards  Ludeate  Hill?  and  had  he  the 
rope  round  his  neck  when  he  came 
on  the  scaffold,  or  was  it  put  on  by 
Jack  Ketch  afterwards  ?  ana  had  Lord 

W taken  a  window,  and  which 

was  he?  I  may  mention  the  noble 
marquess's  name,  as  he  was  not  at  the 

exhibition.     A  pseudo  W was 

pointed  out  in  an  opposite  window, 
towards  whom  all  (he  people  in  our 
neighbourhood  looked  eagerly,  and  witli 
great  respect  too.  The  mob  seemed  to 
have  no  sort  of  ill-will  against  him,  but 
sympathy  and  admiration.  This  noble 
lord  s  personal  courage  and  strength 
has  won  the  plebs  over  to  him. 
Perhap  his  exploits  against  police- 
men have  occasioned  some  of  this 
popularity;  for  the  mob  hates  them, 
as  children  the  schoolmaster. 

Throughoutthe  whole  four  hours,how- 
ever,  the  mob  was  extraordinarily  gentle 
and  good-humoured.  At  first  we  had 
leisure  to  talk  to  the  people  about  us ; 
and  I  recommend  X s  brother  se- 
nators of  both  sides  of  the  house  to  see 
more  of  this  same  people,  and  to  ap- 
preciate them  belter.  Honourable 
members  are  battling  and  struggling  in 
the  house ;  shouting,  yelling,  crowing, 
hear-hearing,  pooh-pooh-ing,  making 
speeches  of  three  columns,  and  gain- 
ing *^  great  Conservative  triumphs,''  or 
'^  signsd  successes  of  the  Reform  cause," 
as  the  case  may  be.  Three  hundred 
and  ten  gentlemen  of  good  fortune, 
and  able  for  the  most  part  to  quote 
Horace,  declare  solemnly  that  unless 
Sir  Robert  comes  in  the  nation  is 
ruined.  Three  hundred  and  fifteen  on 
the  other  side  swear  their  great  gods 
that  the  safety  of  the  empire  depends 
upon  Lord  John ;  and  to  this  end  they 
quote  Horace  too.  I  declare  that  I 
have  never  been  in  a  great  London 
crowd  witliout  tliinking  of  what  they 
call  the  two  "  great "  parties  in  England 
with  wonder.  For  which  of  tl»e  two 
great  leaders  do  these  people  care,  I 
pray  you  ?  When  Lord  Stanley  with- 
drew his  Irish  bill  the  other  night, 
were  they  in  transports  of  joy,  like 
worthy  persons  who  read  the  Globe 
and  tne  Chronicle?  or  when  he  beat 
the  ministers,  were  they  wild  with  de- 
light, like  honest  gentlemen  who  read 
the  Post  and  the  Itmes?  Ask  yonder 
ragged  fellow,  who  has  evidently  fre- 
quented debating-clubs,  and    speaks 


witli  good  sense  and  slirewd  good- 
nature. He  cares  no  more  for  Lord 
John  than  he  does  for  Sir  Robert ; 
and,  with  due  respect  be  it  said,  would 
mind  very  little  if  both  of  them  were 
ushered  out  by  Mr.  Ketch,  and  took 
their  places  under  yonder  black  beam. 
What  are  the  two  great  parties  to  him, 
and  those  like  him  ?  Sheer  wind,  hol- 
low humbug,  absurd  claptraps ;  a  silly 
mummery  of  dividing  and  debating, 
which  does  not  in  the  least,  however  it 
may  turn,  aflfect  his  condition.  It  has 
been  so  ever  since  the  happy  days  when 
Whigs  and  Tories  begun ;  and  a  pretty 
pastime  no  doubt  it  is  for  both. 
August  parties,  great  balances  of  Brit- 
ish freedom:  are  not  the  two  sides 
quite  as  active,  and  eager,  and  loud,  as 
at  their  very  birth,  and  ready  to  fight 
for  place  as  stoutly  as  ever  they  fought 
before?  But,  lol  in  the  meantime, 
whilst  vou  are  jangling  and  brawling 
over  the  accounts.  Populate  whose 
estate  you  have  administered  while  he 
was  an  infimt  and  could  not  take  care 
of  himself — Populus  has  been  growing 
and  growing,  till  he  is  every  bit  as 
wise  as  his  guardians.  Talk  to  our 
ragged  fi'iend.  He  is  not  so  polished, 
perhaps,  as  a  member  of  the  Oxford 
and  Osimbridge  Club ;  he  has  not  been 
to  Eton ;  and  never  read  Horace  in  his 
life  :  but  be  can  think  just  as  soundly 
as  the  best  of  you  ;  he  can  speak  quite 
as  strongly  in  his  own  rough  way ;  be 
has  been  reading  all  sorts  of  books  of 
late  years,  and  gatliered  together  no 
little  information.  He  is  as  good  a  man 
as  the  common  run  of  us ;  and  there 
are  (en  million  more  men  in  the  coun- 
try as  good  as  he,~ten  million,  for 
whom  we,  in  our  infinite  superiority, 
are  acting  as  guardians,  and  to  whom, 
in  our  bounty,  we  give— exactly  no- 
thing. Put  yourself  in  their  position, 
worthy  sir.  Vou  and  a  hundred  others 
find  yourselves  in  some  lone  place, 
where  you  set  up  a  government.  You 
take  ji  chief,  as  is  natural ;  he  is  the 
cheapest  order-keeper  in  the  world. 
You  establish  half-a-dozen  worthies, 
whose  families  you  say  shall  have  the 
privilege  to  legislate  ior  you  for  ever ; 
half-a-dozen  more,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  a  choice  of  thirty  of  the 
rest ;  and  other  sixty,  who  sliall  have 
no  choice,  vote,  place,  or  privilege,  at 
all.  Honourable  sir,  suppose  that  you 
are  one  of  the  last  sixty :  now  will  you 
feel,  you  who  have  intelligence,  pas- 
sions, honest  pride,  as  well  as  your 
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tieiglibour ;  bo\¥  will  you  feel  towards 
your  equids,  in  vrbose  hands  lie  all 
the  potver  and  all  the  property  of  the 
community?  Would  you  love  and 
liOQOur  them^  tamely  acquiesce  in  their 
superiority,  see  their  privileges,  and  go 
yourself  disregarded,  without  a  pang  ? 
You  are  not  a  roan  if  you  would.  I 
am  not  talking  of  right  or  wrong,  or 
debating  questions  of  government,  fiut 
ask  my  friend  there,  with  the  ragged 
elbows  and  no  shirt,  what  he  thinks  ? 
You  have  your  party,  Conservative  or 
Whig,  as  it  may  oe.  You  believe  that 
an  aristocracy  is  an  institution  neces- 
sary, beautiful,  and  virtuous.  You  are 
a  gentleman,  in  other  words,  and  stick 
by  your  party. 

And  our  friend  with  the  elbows  (the 
crowd  is  thickening  hugely  all  this 
time)  sticks  by  his.  Talk  to  him  of 
Whig  or  Tory,  he  grins  at  them ;  of 
virtual  representation,  pishl  He  is 
a  democrat^  and  will  stand  by  his 
friends,  as  you  by  yours ;  and  they  are 
twenty  millions,  his  friends,  of  whom 
a  vast  minority  now,  a  majority  a  few 
years  hence,  will  be  as  good  as  you. 
In  the  meantime  we  shall  continue 
electing,  and  debating,  and  dividing, 
and  having  every  day  new  triumphs 
for  the  glorious  cause  of  Conserva- 
tism, or  the  glorious  cause  of  Reform, 

until 

•  •  «  * 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  uncon- 
scionable republican  tirade — dprcposy 
of  a  bangmg  ?  Such  feelings,  I  think, 
must  come  across  any  man  in  a  vast 
multitude  like  this.  What  good  sense 
and  intelligence  have  roost  of  the 
people  by  whom  you  are  surrounded  ; 
now  much  sound  humour  does  one 
bear  bandied  about  from  one  to  an- 
other? A  great  number  of  coarse 
{>hra8es  are  used,  that  would  make 
adies  in  drawing-rooms  blush ;  but  the 
morals  of  the  men  are  good  and  hearty. 
A  ragamuffin  in  the  crowd  (a  powdery 
baker  in  a  white  sheep*s-woel  cap) 
uses  some  indecent  expression  to  a 
woman  near;  there  is  an  instant  cry 
of  shame,  which  silences  the  man,  and 
a  dozen  people  are  ready  to  give  the 
woman  protection.  The  crowd  has 
grown  very  dense  by  this  time,  it  is 
about  six  o'clock,  and  there  is  great 
heaving,  and  pushing,  and  swaying  to 
to  and  fro ;  but  round  the  women  the 
men  have  formed  a  circle,  and  keep 
them  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the 
rush  and  trample.     In  one   of  the 


houses  near  us,  a  gallery  has  been 
formed  on  the  roof.  Seats  were  here 
let,  and  a  number  of  persons  of  various 
degrees  were  occupying  them.  Several 
tipsy,  dissolute-looking  young  men,  of 
tl)e  Dick  Swiveller  cast,  were  in  this 
gallery.  One  was  lolling  over  the  sun- 
shiney  tiles,  with  a  fierce  sodden  face, 
out  of  which  came  a  pipe,  and  which 
was  shaded  by  long  matted  hair,  and 
a  hat  cocked  very  much  on  one  side. 
This  gentleman  was  one  of  a  party, 
which  had  evidently  not  been  to  bed 
on  Sunday  night,  but  had  passed  it 
in  some  of  those  delectable  night-bouses 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Covent  Gar- 
den. The  debauch  was  not  over  yet, 
and  the  women  of  the  party  were 
giggling,  drinking,  and  romping,  as  is 
the  wont  of  these  delicate  creatures; 
sprawling  here  and  there,  and  ftilling 
upon  the  knees  of  one  or  other  of  the 
males.  Their  scar6  were  off  their 
shoulders,  and  you  saw  the  sun  shining 
down  upon  the  bare  white  flesh,  and 
the  shoulder-points  glittering  like  burn- 
ing glasses.  The  people  about  us 
were  very  indignant  at  some  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  debauched  crew, 
and  at  last  raised  up  such  a  yell  as 
frightened  them  into  shame,  and  they 
were  more  orderiy  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day.  The  windows  of  the  shops 
opposite  began  to  fill  apace,  and  our 
before-mentioned  friend  with  ragged  el- 
bows pointed  out  a  celebrated  fashion- 
able character  who  occupied  one  of 
them ;  and,  to  our  surprise,  knew  as  much 
about  him  as  the  Court  Journal  or  the 
Morning  Post,  Presently  he  enter- 
tained us  with  a  long  and  pretty  ac- 
curate account  of  the  history  of  Lady 

,  and   indulged    in  a  judicious 

criticism  upon  her  last  work.  I  have 
met  with  many  a  country  gentleman 
who  had  not  read  half  as  many  books 
as  this  honest  fellow,  this  shrewd  pro- 
Ulaire  in  a  black  shirt.  The  people 
about  him  took  up  and  carried  on  the 
conversation  very  knowingly,  and  were 
very  little  behind  him  in  point  of  in- 
formaMon.  It  was  just  as  good  a  com- 
pany as  one  meets  on  comroon  oc- 
casions. I  was*  in  a  genteel  crowd  in 
one  of  the  galleries  at  the  queen*s 
coronation;  indeed  in  point  of  in- 
telligence, the  democrats  were  quite 
equal  to  the  aristocrats.  How  many 
more  such  groups  were  there  in  this  im- 
mense multitude  of  nearly  forty  thou- 
sand, as  some  say  ?  How  many  more 
such  throughout  the  country  ?    I  never 
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yet,  05  I  said  before^  have  been  in  an 
English  mob,  without  the  same  feeline 
for  the  persons  who  composed  it,  and 
without  wonder  at  the  vigorous,  orderly 
good  sense,  and  intelligence  of  the 
people. 

The  character  of  the  crowd  was  as 
yet,  however,  quite  festive.  Jokes 
bandying  about  here  and  there,  and 
jolly  laughs  breaking  out.  Some  men 
were  endeavouring  to  climb  up  a  leaden 

Eipe  on  one  of  the  houses.  The  land- 
»rd  came  out  and  endeavoured,  with 
might  and  main,  to  pull  them  down. 
Many  thousand  eves  turned  upon  this 
contest  immediately.  All  sorts  of  voices 
issued  from  the  crowd  and  uttered 
choice  expressions  of  slang.  When  one 
of  the  men  was  pulled  down  by  the 
leg,  the  waves  of  this  black  mob-ocean 
laughed  innumerably ;  when  one  fellow 
slipped  away,  scrambled  up  the  pipe, 
and  made  good  his  lodgement  on  the 
shelf,  we  were  all  made  happy,  and 
encouraged  him  by  loud  snouts  of 
admiration.  What  is  there  so  par- 
ticularly delightful  in  the  spectacle  of  a 
man  clambering  up  a  gas-pipe?  Why 
were  we  kept  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  deep  interest  gazing  upon  this  re- 
markable scene  ?  Indeed  it  is  hard  to 
say;  a  man  does  not  know  what  a 
fool  he  is  until  he  tries;  or,  at  least, 
what  mean  follies  will  amuse  him. 
The  other  day  I  went  to  Astley's  and 
saw  clown  come  in  with  a  foolscap 
and  pinafore,  and  six  small  boys  who 
represented  his  school-fellows.  To 
them  enters  schoolmaster;  horses  clown, 
and  flogs  him  hugely  on  the  back  part 
of  his  pinafore.  I  never  read  any  thing 
in  Swift,  Boz,  Rabelais,  Fielding,  Paul 
de  Kock,  which  delighted  me  so  much 
as  this  sight,  and  caused  me  to  laugh 
so  profoundly.  And  why?  What  is 
there  so  ridiculous  in  the  sight  of  one 
miserably  rouged  man  beating  another 
on  the  breech  ?  Tell  us  where  the  fun 
lies,  in  this  and  the  before-mentioned 
episode  of  the  gas-pipe  ?  Vast,  indeed, 
are  the  capacities  and  ingenuities  of 
the  human  soul  that  can  find,  in  in- 
cidents so  wonderfully  small,  means  of 
contemplation  and  amusement. 

Really  the  time  passed  away  with 
extraordinary  quickness.  A  thousand 
things  of  the  sort  related  here 
came  to  amuse  us.  First,  the  work- 
men knocking  and  hammering  at  the 
scaffold,  mysterious  clattering  of  blows 
was  heard  within  it,  and  a  ladder 
painted  black  was  carried  roand,  and 


into  the  interior  of  the  edifice  by  a 
small  side-door.  We  all  looked  at 
this  little  ladder  and  at  each  other— 
things  began  to  be  very  interesting. 
Soon  came  a  squad  of  policemen ; 
stalwart,  rosy -looking  men,  saying 
much  for  city-feeding;  well-dre&ged, 
well-limbed,  and  of  aidmirable  good 
humour.  They  paced  about  the  open 
space  between  the  prison  and  the 
barriers  which  kept  in  the  crowd  from 
the  scaffold.  The  front  line,  as  ^r  as 
I  could  see,  was  chiefly  occupied  by 
blackguards  and  boys  —  proitessioual 
persons,  no  doubt,  who  saluted  the 
policemen  on  their  appearance  with 
a  volley  of  jokes  and  ribaldry.  As  far 
as  I  could  judge  from  faces,  there 
were  more  blackguards  of  sixteen  and 
seventeen,  than  of  any  maturer  ige; 
stunted,  sallow,  ill-grown  lads,  in 
rugged  fustian,  scowling  about.  There 
were  a  considerable  number  of  girls, 
too,  of  the  same  age ;  one  that  Cruik- 
shank  and  Boz  might  have  taken  as  a 
study  for  Nancy.  The  girl  was  a 
young  thief's  mistress  evidently;  if 
attacked,  ready  to  reply  without  a 
particle  of  modesty;  could  give  as 
good  ribaldry  as  she  got;  made  no 
secret  (and  there  were  several  inquiries) 
as  to  her  profiession  and  means  of 
liveliliood.  But  with  all  this,  there 
was  sometliing  good  about  the  girl; 
a  sort  of  devU-raay-care  candour  and 
simplicity  that  one  could  not  fail  to 
see.  Her  answers  to  some  of  the  coarse 
questions  put  to  her,  were  very  ready 
and  good-humoured.  She  had  a  friend 
with  her  of  the  same  age  and  class, 
of  whom  she  seemed  to  be  very  fond, 
and  who  looked  up  to  her  for  protec- 
tion. Both  of  these  women  had  beau- 
tiful eyes.  Devil-may-care's  were  ex- 
traordinarily bright  and  blue,  an  ad- 
mirably fair  complexion,  and  a  large 
red  nK>uth  full  of  white  teeth.  Au  reste, 
ugly,  stunted,  thick-limbed,  and  by  no 
means  a  beauty.  Her  friend  could 
not  be  more  than  fifteen.  They  were 
not  in  rags,  but  had  greasy  cotton 
shawls,  and  old,  faded,  rag-shop  bon- 
nets. I  was  curious  to  look  at  them, 
having,  in  late  fashionable  novels,  read 
many  accounts  of  such  personages. 
Bah  1  what  figments  these  novelists  tell 
us !  Boz,  who  knows  life  well,  knows 
that  his  Miss  Nancy  is  the  most  un- 
real fantastical  personage  possible ;  no 
more  like  a  thief's  mistress,  than  one 
of  Gessner's  shepherdesses  resembles 
a  real  country  wench.    He  dare  not 
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tell  the  truth  concerning  such  yoang 
ladies.  They  have,  no  doubt,  virtues 
like  other  human  creatures ;  nay,  their 
position  engenders  virtues  that  are  not 
oalled  into  exercise  among  other  wo- 
men. Bat  on  these  an  honest  painter 
of  human  nature  has  no  right  to  dweH ; 
not  being  able  to  paint  the  whole  por- 
trait, he  has  no  riglit  to  present  one  or 
two  £iivourable  points  as  characterising 
the  whole ;  andf  therefore,  in  fact,  had 
better  leave  the  picture  alone  altogether. 
The  new  French  literature  is  essentially 
hhe  and  worthleas  from  this  veiy 
error— the  writers  giving  us  fevoorable 
pictures  of  monsters  (and,  to  say  no- 
thing of  decency  or  morality),  pictures 
quite  untrue  to  nature. 

fiut  yonder,  glittering  through  the 
crowd  in  Newgate  Street  —  see  the 
sherifis'  carnages  are  slowly  making 
their  way.  We  have  been  here  three 
hours!  Is  it  possible  tltat  they  can 
have  passed  so  soon?  Close  to  tlie 
barriers  where  we  are,  tlie  mob  has 
become  so  dense  that  it  is  with  dif- 
ficulty a  man  can  keep  bis  feet.  Each 
man,  however,  is  very  careful  in  pro- 
tecting the  women,  and  all  are  full  of 
jokes  and  good -humour.  The  win- 
dows of  the  shops  opposite  are  now 
pretty  nearly  filled  by  the  persons  who 
hired  them.  Many  young  dandies  are 
there  with  mustachios  and  cigars ;  some 
quiet,  fiat,  family  parties,  of  simple 
honest  tradesmen  and  their  wives,  as 
we  fancy,  ^o  are  looking  on  with  the 
greatest  imaginable  calmness,  and  sip- 
ping their  tea.    Yonder  is  the  sham 

Lord  W ,  who  is  flinging  various 

articles  among  the  crowd ;  one  of  his 
companions,  a  tall  burly  man  with 
laige  mustachios,  has  provided  himself 
with  a  squirt,  and  is  aspersing  the  mob 
with  brandy  and  water.  Honest  gen- 
tleman! high-bred  aristocrat!  genuine 
lover  of  humour  and  wit!  I  would 
walk  some  mites  to  see  thee  on  the 
ttead-mill,  thee  and  thy  Mohawk 
crew! 

We  tried  to  get  up  a  hiss  against 
these  ruffians,  but  only  had  a  trifling 
success;  the  crowd  did  not  seem  to 
think  their  ofience  very  heinous;  and 
our  friend,  the  philosoplier  in  the 
ragged  eltx>ws,  who  had  remained  near 
us  alt  the  time,  was  not  inspired  with 
any  such  savage  disgust  at  the  pro- 
ceedings of  certain  notorious  young 
gentlemen,  as  I  must  conf»s  fills  my 
own  particular  bosom.  He  only  said, 
**  So-and-so  is  a  lord,  and  they'll  let 


him  off,"  and  then  discoursed  about 
Lord  Ferrers  being  hanged.  The  phi- 
losopher knew  the  history  pretty  well, 
and  so  did  most  of  the  little  knot  of 
persons  about  him,  and  it  must  be  a 
gratifying  thing  for  young  gentlemen 
to  find  that  their  actions  are  made  the 
subject  of  this  kind  of  conversation. 

Scarcely  a  word  had  been  said  about 
Courvoisier  all  this  time.  We  were  all, 
as  fiu*  as  I  could  judge,  in  just  such  a 
frame  of  mind  as  men  are  in  when 
they  are  squeezing  at  the  pit-door  of  a 
play,  or  pushing  for  a  review  or  a 
lord  mayor's  show.  We  asked  most 
of  the  men  who  were  near  us,  whether 
they  had  seen  many  executions  ?  most 
of  them  had,  the  philosopher  especially; 
whether  the  sight  of  them  did  any 
good?  "  For  the  matter  of  that,  no; 
people  did  not  care  about  them  at  all ; 
nobody  ever  thought  of  it  after  a  bit." 
A  countryman,  who  had  left  his  drove 
in  Smithfield,  said  the  same  thing; 
he  had  seen  a  man  hanged  at  York, 
and  spoke  of  the  ceremony  with  per- 
fect good  sense,  and  in  ^  quiet  saga- 
cious way. 

J.  S— ^ — ,  the  famous  wit  now  dead, 
had,  I  recollect,  a  good  story  upon  the 
subject  of  executing,  and  of  the  terror 
which  the  punishment  inspires.  After 
Tbistlewood  and  his  companions  were 
hanged,  their  heads  were  taken  off 
according  to  the  sentence;  and  the 
executioner,  as  he  severed  each,  held 
it  up  to  the  crowd  in  the  proper  ortho- 
dox way,  saying,  <<  Here  is  the  head  of 
a  traitor  r  At  the  sight  of  tlie  first 
ghastly  head  the  people  were  struck 
with  terror,  and  a  general  expression 
of  disgust  and  fear  broke  from  them. 
The  second  head  was  looked  at  also 
with  much  interest,  but  the  excitement 
regarding  the  third  head  dimini^ed. 
When  the  executioner  had  come  to  the 
last  of  tlie  heads,  lie  lifted  it  up  ;  but, 
by  some  clumsiness,  allowed  it  to  drop. 
At  this  the  crowd  yelled  out,  "  Ah^ 
Butter-fingers  r'  —  the  excitement  had 
passed  entirely  avray.  The  punishment 
had  grown  to  be  a  joke— Butter-fingers 
was  the  word  —  a  pretty  commentary, 
indeed,  upon  the  august  nature  of 
public  executions,  and  the  awful  ma- 
jesty of  the  law. 

It  was  past  seven  now ;  the  quarters 
rang  and  passed  away;  the  crowd 
began  to  grow  very  eager  and  more 
quiet,  and  we  turned  back  every  now 
and  then  and  looked  at  St.  Sepulchre's 
clock.     Half  an   hwir.   twent^r-five 
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minutes.  What  is  he  doing  now? 
He  has  his  irons  off  by  this  time. 
A  quarter:  he's  in  the  press-room  now, 
no  doubt.  Now  at  last  we  had  oome 
to  think  about  the  man  we  were 
going  to  see  hanged.  How  slowly  tlie 
clock  crept  over  the  last  quarter! 
Those  who  were  able  to  turn  round 
and  see  (for  tlie  crowd  was  now  ex- 
traordinarily dense),  chronicled  the 
time  eight  minutes,  five  minutes;  at 
last  —  ding,  dong,  dong,  dong  I  —  the 

bell  is  tolling  the  chimes  of  eight. 

•  «  •  « 

Between  the  writing  of  this  line  and 
the  last,  the  pen  has  been  put  down,  as 
the  reader  may  suppose,  and  the  per- 
son who  is  addressing  him  gone  through 
a  pause  of  no  very  pleasant  thoughts 
and  recollections.  Tlie  whole  of  the 
sickening,  ghastly,  wicked  scene  passes 
before  the  eyes  again  ;  and,  indeed,  it 
is  an  awful  one  to  see,  and  very  hard 
and  painful  to  describe. 

As  the  clock  began  to  strike,  an  im- 
mense sway  and  movement  swept  over 
the  whole  of  that  vast  dense  crowd. 
They  were  all  uncovered  directly,  and 
a  great  murmur  arose,  more  awful, 
bizarre,  and  undescribable  than  any 
sound  I  had  ever  before  heard.  Women 
and  children  began  to  shriek  horridly. 
I  don't  know  whether  it  was  the  bell  I 
heard ;  but  a  dreadful,  quick,  feverish 
kind  of  jangling  noise,  mingled  with 
the  noise  of  the  people,  and  lasted  for 
about  two  minutes.  The  scaffold  stood 
before  us,  tenanlless,  and  black;  the 
black  chain  was  hanging  down  ready 


from  the  beam.  Nobody  came.  ^' He  has 
been  respited,"  some  one  said;  another 
said,'*  He  has  killed  himself  in  prison.*' 

Just  then,  from  under  the  black 
prison-door,  a  \ya\e,  quiet  head  peered 
out.  It  waft  shockingly  bright  and 
distinct ;  it  rose  up  directly,  and  a 
man  in  black  appeared  on  the  scaffold, 
and  was  silently  followed  by  about  four 
more  dark  figures.  The  first  was  a 
tall,  grave  man  :  we  all  knew  who  the 
second  man  was.  "  Thai's  he — thafs 
he  r*  you  heard  the  people  say,  as  the 
devoted  man  came  up. 

I  have  seen  a  cast  of  the  head  since, 
but,  indeed,  should  never  have  known 
it.  Courvoisier  bore  his  punishment 
like  a  man,  and  walked  very  firmly. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  new  black  suit,  as 
it  seemed ;  his  shirt  was  open.  His 
arms  were  tied  in  front  of  him.  He 
opened  his  hands  in  a  helpless  kind 
of  way,  and  clasped  them  once  or  twice 
together.  He  turned  his  head  hero 
and  there,  and  looked  about  him  for  an 
instant  with  a  wild,  imploring  look. 
His  mouth  was  contract^  into  a  sort 
of  pitiful  smile.  He  went  and  placed 
himself  at  once  under  the  beam,  with 
his  face  towards  St.  Sepulchre's.  The 
tall,  grave  man  in  black  twisted  him 
round  swiftly  in  the  other  direction, 
and  drawing  from  his  pocket  a  night- 
cap, pulled  it  tight  over  the  patient's 
head  and  face.  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
say,  that  I  could  look  no  more,  but 
shut  my  eyes,  as  the  last  dreadful  act 
was  ^omg  on,  which  sent  this  wretched 
guilty  soul  into  the  presence  of  God. 


If  a  public  execution  is  beneficial — and  beneficial  it  is,  no  doubt,  or  else  the 
wise  laws  would  not  encourage  forty  thousand  people  to  witness  it  —  the  next 
useful  thing  must  be  a  full  description  of  such  a  ceremony,  and  all  its  entourages, 
and  to  this  end  the  above  pages  are  offered  to  the  reader.  How  does  an  indi- 
vidual man  feel  under  it  ?  In  what  way  does  he  observe  it, — how  does  he  view  all 
the  phenomena  connected  with  it, — what  induces  him  in  the  first  instance  to  go 
and  see  it, — and  how  is  he  moved  by  it  afterwards  ?  The  writer  has  discarded 
the  magazine  *'  We"  altogether, and  spoken  face  to  face  with  the  reader,  recording 
eveiy  one  of  the  impressions  felt  by  him  as  honestly  as  he  could. 

I  must  confess,  then  (for  I  is  the  shortest  word, and  the  best  in  this  case),  that 
the  sight  has  left  on  my  mind  an  extraordinary  feeling  of  terror  and  shame.  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  have  been  abetting  an  act  of  frightful  wickedness  and  violence 
performed  by  a  set  of  men  against  one  of  their  fellows ;  and  I  pray  God  that  it 
may  soon  be  out  of  the  power  of  any  man  in  England  to  witness  such  a  hideous 
and  degrading  sight.  Forty  thousand  persons  (say  the  sheriffs),  of  all  ranks  and 
degrees, — mechanics,  gentlemen,  pickpockets,  members  of  both  houses  of 
pariiament,  street- walkers,  newspaper-writers,  gather  together  before  Newgate  at  a 
very  early  hour;  the  most  part  of  them  give  up  their  natural  quiet  night's  rest,  in 
order  to  partake  of  this  hideous  debauchery,  which  is  more  exciting  tluin  sleep,  or 
than  wine,  or  the  last  new  ballet,  or  any  other  amusement  that  they  can  have. 
Pickpocket  and  pe^r,  «ach  is  tickled  by  lh«  sight  alike^  and  has  that  hidden  lusf 
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after  blood  which  loflueDces  our  race,-— goveromeDt,  a  Christian  government, 
gives  us  a  feast  every  now  and  then :  it  agrees,  that  is  to  say,  a  majority  in  the 
two  houses  agrees,  that  for  certain  crimes  it  is  necessary  that  a  man  should  be 
hanged  by  the  neck.  Government  commits  the  criminars  soul  to  the  mercy  of 
God,  stating  that  here  on  earth  he  is  to  look  for  no  mercy ;  keeps  him  for  a 
fortnight  to  prepare,  prov^es  him  with  a  clergyman  to  settle  his  religious 
matters  (if  there  be  time  enough,  but  government  can't  wait) ;  and  on  a  Monday 
morning,  the  bell  tolling,  the  clergyman  reading  out  the  word  of  God,  **  Izm  the 
resurrection  and  the  lifo,''  "  The  Lord  giveth,  and  the  Lord  taketh  aviray,''^  on  a 
Monday  morning,  at  eight  oclock,  this  man  is  placed  under  a  beam,  with  a  rope 
connecting  it  and  him ;  a  plank  disappears  from  under  him,  and  those  who  have 
paid  for  good  places  may  see  the  hands  of  the  government  agent,  Jack  Ketch, 
coming  up  from  his  black  hole,  and  seizing  the  prisoner's  legs,  and  pulling  them, 
until  he  is  quite  dead — straneled. 

Many  persons,  and  well-informed  newspapers,  say  that  it  is  mawkish 
sentiment  to  talk  in  tliis  way, — morbid  humanity,  cheap  philanthropy,  that  any 
roan  can  get  up  and  preach  about.  There  is  the  ObtervePy  for  instance,  a  paper 
coitfpicuous  for  the  tremendous  sarcasm  which  distinguishes  its  articles,  and 
whicn  foils  cruelly  foul  of  the  Mommg  Herald.  "  Courvoisier  is  dead/'  says  the 
Observer ;  he  "  died  as  he  had  lived— a  villain ;  a  lie  was  in  his  mouth.  Peace 
be  to  his  ashes.  We  war  not  with  the  dead."  VVliat  a  magnanimous  Ob$erver  ! 
From  this,  Ohterver  turns  to  the  Herald^  and  says,  "  Fiatjmtitia  mat  calumP 
So  much  for  the  Herald. 

We  quote  from  memory,  and  the  quotation  from  the  06«erver  possibly  is, — 
De  mortuii  nil  nisi  bonum  ;  or,  Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico  ;  or,  Sero  nunqttam 
est  ad  bonos  mores  via ;  or,  Ingemuts  didicissefuieliter  artes  emollit  mores  nee 
skut  esse/eros;  all  of  which  pithy  Roman  apophthegms  would  apply  just  as 
well. 

'^  Peace  be  to  his  ashes.  He  died  a  villain /'  This  is  both  benevolence  and 
reason.  Did  he  die  a  villain  ?  The  Observer  does  not  want  to  destroy  him  body 
and  soul,  evidently,  from  that  pious  wish  that  his  ashes  should  be  at  peace.  Is 
the  next  Monday  but  one  after  the  sentence  the  time  necessary  for  a  villain  to 
repent  in?  Maya  man  not  require  more  leisure — a  week  more,  six  raontlis 
more — before  he  has  been  able  to  make  his  repentance  sure  before  Him  who  died 
for  us  all  ?— for  all,  be  it  remembered, — not  alone  for  the  judge  and  jury,  or  for 
the  sheriffs,  or  for  the  executioner  vdio  is  pulling  down  the  legs  of  the  prisoner, — 
but  for  him  too,  murderer  and  criminal  as  he  is,  whom  we  are  killing  for  his  crime. 
Do  we  want  to  kill  him  body  and  soul  ?  Heaveu  forbid !  My  lord  in  the  black 
cap  specially  prays,  that  Heaven  niay  hsive  mercy  on  him ;  but  he  must  be  ready 
by  Monday  morning. 

Look  at  the  documents  wliich  came  from  the  prison  of  this  unhappy 
Courvoisier  during  the  few  days  which  pused  between  his  trial  and  execouon. 
Were  ever  letters  more  painful  to  read?  At  first,  his  statements  are  false, 
contradictory,  lying.  He  has  not  repented  then.  His  last  declaration  seems  to 
be  honest,  as  far  as  the  relation  of  the  crime  goes.  But  read  the  rest  of  his  state- 
ment,— the  account  of  his  personal  history,  and  the  crimes  which  he  committed 
in  his  young  days,—  then,  '*  how  the  evil  thought  came  to  him  to  put  his  hand 
to  the  work," — it  is  evidently  the  writing  of  a  mad,  distracted  man.  The  horrid 
gallows  is  perpetually  before  him  ;  he  is  wild  with  dread  and  remorse.  Clergymen 
are  with  him  ceaselessly ;  religious  tracts  are  forced  into  his  hands ;  niglit  and 
day  they  ply  him  with  the  heinousness  of  his  crime,  and  exhortations  to  repent- 
ance. Read  through  that  last  paper  of  his;  by  Heaven,  it  is  pitiful  to  read  it. 
See  the  Scripture  phrases  brought  in  now  and  anon ;  the  peculiar  terms  of  tract- 
phraseology  (I  do  not  wish  to  speak  of  these  often  meritorious  publications  with 
disrespect);  one  knows  too  well  how  such  language  is  learned, — imitated  from 
the  priest  at  the  bedside,  eagerly  seized  and  appropriated,  and  confounded  by  the 
poor  prisoner. 

But  murder  is  such  a  monstrous  crime  (this  is  the  great  argument), — wlien  a 
man  has  killed  another,  it  is  natural  that  he  should  be  killed.  Away  with  your 
foolish  sentimentalists  who  say  no~it  is  natural.  That  is  the  word,  and  a  fine 
philosophical  opinion  it  is — philosophical  and  Christian.    Kill  a  man,  and  you 
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most  be  killed  in  Uun ;  tliat  if  the  unavoiiabie  weguUur.  You  mi^  talk  to4i  maa 
for  a  year  upon  tbe  subject,  and  he  will  always  reply  to  you.  It  is  natural,  and 
therefore  it  wast  be  done.    Blood  demands  blood. 

Does  it?  Tbe  system  of  compensations  might  be  carried  on  od  infinitum^ 
— an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  as  by  tlie  old  Mosaic  law.  But  (putting 
the  foct  out  of  the  question,  that  wa  have  had  this  sta^te  repealed  by  the  Uigh^ 
Authority),  why,  because  you  lose  your  eye,  is  that  of  your  opponent's  to  be 
extracted  likewise  ?  Where  is  the  reason  for  the  practice  f  And  yet  it  is  just  as 
natural  as  the  death  dictum,  founded  precisely  upon  the  same  show  of  sense. 
Knowing,  howerer,  that  revenge  is  not  only  evil,  but  useless,  we  have  given  it  up 
on  all  minor  points.  Only  to  the  last  we  stick  firm,  contrary  though  it  be  to 
reason  and  to  Christian  law. 

There  is  some  t^k,  too,  of  tbe  terror  which  the  sight  of  this  spectacle  inspires, 
and  of  this  we  liave  endeavoured  to  give  as  good  a  notion  as  we  can  in  the  above 
pages.  I  fully  confoss,  that  I  came  away  down  Snow  Hill  that  morning  with  a 
disgust  for  murder,  but  it  was  for  tke  murder  I§mo  done.  As  we  made  our  way 
through  tbe  immense  crowd,  we  came  upon  two  little  girls  of  eleven  and  twelve 
years :  one  of  them  was  crying  bitterly,  and  begged,  for  Heaven's  sake,  that  some 
one  would  lead  her  irom  tliat  horrid  plaoe.  This  was  done,  and  the  children 
were  carried  into  a  place  of  safety.  We  asked  the  elder  girl — a  very  pretty  one, 
what  brought  her  into  such  a  neighbourhood ;  the  child  grinned  knowingly,  and 
said,  **  We*ve  koom  to  lee  the  mon  hanged  1'*  Tender  law,  that  brings  out  babes 
upon  such  errands,  and  provides  them  with  such  gratifying  moral  spectacles. 

This  is  the  20th  of  July,  and  I  may  be  permitted  for  my  part  to  declaim,  that, 
for  tbe  last  fourteen  days,  so  salutary  has  the  impression  of  the  bmchery  been 
upon  me,  I  liave  had  tbe  naan's  foce  oontinnaUy  before  my  eyes ;  that  I  ean  see 
Mr.  Ketch  at  this  moment,  with  an  easy  air,  taking  the  rope  from  his  pocket ; 
that  I  feel  myself  ashamed  and  degraded  at  the  brutal  curiosity  which  took  roe  to 
that  brutal  sight ;  and  that  I  pray  to  Almighty  God  to  cause  this  dtsgraocful  sin 
to  pass  from  among  us,  and  to  cleanse  our  la^  of  blood. 

W.  M.  T. 


WOMAN  AND  POETBT. 

What  to  us  were  this  worhl  and  its  biirden  of  care, 
But  a  fetter  of  clay,  that  in  slavery  bound  us, 

Were  our  troubles  not  sooth*d  by  Ihit  smiles  of  the  fair. 
And  if  Poetry  spread  not  its  magic  anMmd  us? 

In  the  hour  of  our  gladness,  if  Woman  be  near, 
More  smoothly  the  ttream  of  enjoyment  will  ^w. 

And  where  can  our  grief  find  a  balm  like  the  tear 
From  tbe  bright  eyes  of  her  who  partakes  of  our  wo  ? 

To  the  poet  a  power  of  enchantment  is  given. 
Which  time  cannot  limit,  space  cannot  define ; 

Which  can  lift  on  iu  wings  the  rapt  spirit  to  heaven, 
And  make  dull  mortality  almost  divme ! 

Oh  t  Woman  and  Poetry,  each  is  a  treasure, 
A  mine  of  delight  that  enriches  life's  span  : 

The  first  is  a  minist'ring  angel  of  pleasure; 

While  the  gift  of  the  next  makes  an  angel  o(manl 
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TABLEAUX  OF  THE  MOST  EMIKENT  SOLDIERS  OF  THE 
EIGHTEEKTH  CEKTtJRY. 

FIELIKIfARfHAL  SCVVLSITBUROy  MAl  EllAlft7EL,OHARLB8  Xlf.,  PRINCE  EVGEME^ 
MARLBOROUOH^  MARSHAL  8AXE,  FREDBRIC1C  II.,  DUKE  OP  BRUNSWICK.* 


What  have  we  hme  ?  Books,  books, 
books;  afamys  books  I  Frastr  has 
become  far  more  liberal  of  hk  books 
thao  his  bottks,  and  I  havs  not  aeen 
a  case  d  ail  de  perdrix  Uiese  three 
moBtlis.  His  aistto  tbould  be,  tbnie 
boOies  to  one  volame,  and  not  Unee 
Yoiuroes  to  one  bottle ;  for  ^  that  wiU 
aewer  do,''  as  Jafirey  the  LUtU  kmnm 
B«t  iet  us  see  what  tbe  etwoy 
U  the  quality  is  equal  to 
the  quanti^,  it  saast  be  spleodid  aa- 
deed.  The  L^  <^  FieU^Mankml 
SckuletAmg^  wmpUedfrom  ki$  Papen 
€md  Ccmtpoiuknm.  No  ordinary  cha- 
racter this :  Schulenburg  was  the  ad- 
ireisary  of  Chadss  XII.,  the  oomaaiHon 
of  Msrihoroagh  and  EugeM,  Uie  d»- 
imder  of  Cona;  he  was  a  soldier, 
scholar,  stalesmati,  and  man  of  letters; 
and  had,  we  suspect,  been  fttr  too  kMg 
at  the  court  of  Augustas  II.  of  Poland, 
uot  to  be  a  man  of  gallantry  also :  we 
shall  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  booki 
The  Life  of  Max  Enumuelf  prit%ce  of 
Wiricmbergf  compiled  from  the  pnpen 
of  the  ChapUdn  B&rdili,  wad  other 
Smediik  DocummUs.  Poor  Maxl  he 
¥na  a  fine  dashin?  lad,  who  already 
joined  Charles  Xlf.  at  the  age  oi 
fourteen,  and  died  of  his  wounds  re- 
ceived at  the  battle  of  Pohowa.  Tke 
Life  of  Ckariei  XII^  bv  Captain 
Ltmdbm ;  a  good  book,  judging  from 
the  Oennan  translation  of  the  tot  to- 
lume.  The  Ufe  of  Prince  fi^pene,  by 
Coi&mil  Krauder,wih  IfoU»  fy  Cotmi 
Bitmark^  a  military  biogiaphy  by  writers 
who  enjoy  a  considerable  reputation  on 
the  Continent.  The  Life  of  John  Duke 
of  Marlbanrnghf  by  Charlet  Bucke ;  a 
good  volume  of  the  family  library,  but 


not  yet  a  life  of  Marlborough.  The 
Life  (f  Marthal  Saxe^  ^  Btmm 
d'Etpegnac ;  an  old  book,  which 
Voltaire  pmised  above  its  value:  its 
principal  merit  consists  in  having  been 
written  by  Maurice's  friend  uid  com- 
panion in  arms ;  it  comes  in  well  here, 
however.  Frederick  and  NapoUm,  an 
HiUorical  ParalkL  The  vrork,  though 
aaonyinous,  is  understood  to  be  by  a 
vrsM^cnown  popular  author:  we  who 
write  think  that  we  can  fiimish  a  better 
and  truer  account  of  Frederick  than 
any  which  he  gives.  Memoir  of  Col' 
oml  Mtmenbtuh,  Poor  Massenbach  ! 
bis  fate  was  a  hard  one.  He  began 
the  world  as  a  friend  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  who  feH  at  Jena,  and  was 
destined,  like  Biilow,  to  die  in  prison; 
Aie  victim  of  absolute  and  jealous 
power. 

Well,  really,  a  whole  century  of 
heroes,  not  easily  crowded  into  one 
short  article  like  the  present.  Unless 
we  suppose  -^  what  muy  at  first  look 
like  a  contradiction  —  that  the  actual 
identity  of  distinguished  men,  is  often 
impressed  upon  the  mind,  willi  a 
feebleness  corresponding  to  the  great- 
ness of  their  fame.  We  know  that 
such  a  man  has  been  great  and  re- 
nowned, are  feimiliar  with  his  name 
and  fame ;  but  how  rarely  do  we  think 
of  inquiring  into  the  causes  that  really 
made  hhu  great?  To  instance  the  men 
we  have  named,  they  were  closely  con- 
nected with  the  leadtne  events  of  Uieir 
time;  but  many  of  Siese  have  now 
sunk  into  comparative  oblivion,  and  an 
idle  genemtion  will  not  dive  into  the 
dusty  recesses  of  history  to  collect  the 
character  and  leading  features  of  war- 


*  Leben  und  Denkwiirdigktiten  Johan  Mathias  Keichsgrapher  von  Schuleuburg. 
A  us  original  Quellen  bearbeited.    3  vols.    Leipzig,  1834. 

Max  Emanuel  Prina  von  Wirtenberg.  Ein  Biographish  •  Historisher  Versush 
von  Sigmund  Scbott.    1  vol.    Stuttgard,  1839. 

Oeschichte  Karls  XII.  Koaig  von  Sweden.  Von  Rittmeiter  Knut  von  Lundblat. 
Am  den  Swedischen  iibersets  von  Capt.  Jenssen.    Peitbes.    Hambuic,  1835. 

Das  Leben  des  Prinzen  Eugen  von  Savoyen,  von  F.  V.  Krausler,  mit  Noten 
verseben  von  General  Lieut.  Grafer  V.  Distnark.     Herder  Friburg,  1839. 

Histoire  de  Maurice  Comte  de  Saxe,  par  le  Baron  d'Eapaffuac    A  Paris,  1775. 

Fridrich  und  Napoleon,  Versuh  eiuer  Historishen  ParalleL  Ludenitz  Berlin^ 
1840. 

Histortsche  Denkwordigkeiten  zmr  Geschiebte  des  Verfals  des  Preussioken  Staats  \ 
^ebst  einon  Tagebuch  uber  den  Feldzug  yoA  1806,  von  obersten  von  Massenbach. 
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riors  and  sages,  from  the  various  traus- 
actions  which  made  them  celebrated , 
or  tended  to  detract  from  their  fame. 
"  Great  men  have  been  before  Aga- 
memnon/' but  they  wanted  poets  to 
record  their  exploits.  Achilles  would 
be  nothing  without  Homer;  and  it  is 
afflicting  to  confess,  that  distinguished 
individuab  have  been  as  often  in- 
debted for  their  renown  to  historians 
and  biographers,  as  to  the  very  actions 
which  they  had  achieved.  Owing  to 
Voltaire*s  book,  romance  though  it  is, 
the  fame  of  Charles  XII.  extends  to 
the  very  bounds  of  the  civilised  world, 
while  few  know  much  about  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  except  that  he  was  the 
champion  of  the  Protestant  faith ;  and 
fewer  still  know  any  thing  of  Gustavus 
Vasa.  Schiller  rescued  Wallenstein 
from  oblivion ;  and  the  labours  of  the 
poet,  far  more  than  the  actions  of  the 
warrior,  brought  historians  to  the  field 
who  cleared  the  memory  of  the  brave 
and  wise  from  the  unjust  aspersions 
which  had  rested  upon  it  for  centuries. 
Byron  says  that  Archdeacon  Cox  did 
the  same  for  Marlborough ;  but  of  this 
we  rather  doubt,  for  Cox  s  book,  though 
deserving  of  every  praise,  will  never 
be  a  very  popular  one.  If  what  is 
here  stated  be  really  true,  and  Horace 
sides  with  us,  it  follows  that  penmen, 
mere  scribblers,  have,  af\er  all,  been 
the  actual  disoensers  of  glory;  for 
except  where  tne  classical  writers  of 
antiquity  and  ordinary  class-books  have 
kept  particular  heroes  before  our  eyes, 
we  have  retained  but  faint  impressions 
of  the  mighty  men  of  past  ages.  The 
stirring  and  world-shaking  events  of 
the  time  in  which  we  have  lived,  has 
also  tended  to  obliterate  them  from 
our  recollection,  or  diminbh  them  in 
our  estimation.  We  have  measured 
the  moderns  by  the  events  in  which 
they  performed  parts,  instead  of  measur- 
ing them  by  the  actions  they  achieved  ; 
and  because  these  transactions  were 
gigantic,— occasioned  by  the  conflict  of 
mighty  masses  set  in  motion  by  a 
ground  swell, — we  have  concluded  that 
our  contemporaries  were  greater  than 
their  predecessors,  because  they  were 
actors  in  mightier  scenes,  though  the 
reverse  is,  perhaps,  the  case.  The 
mariner  who  faces  the  rising  gale  in 
his  frail  fishing-bark,  keeps  her  head 
bravely  to  the  heaving  sea,  and  makes 
the  foam  fly  far  from  her  swelling  bows 
as  she  tops  each  curling  wave,  is  soon 
distanced  by  the  leviathan  steamer  that 


cuts  its  resistless  veay  tlirough  the 
yielding  surge:  but  he  is  not  on  that 
account  inferior  to  the  seaman  who 
steers  the  mightier  vessel  in  her  course; 
he  is,  on  the  contrary,  more  dependent 
on  his  own  exertion,  has  fewer  aids  to 
rely  upon,  and  stands,  individually, 
on  a  higher  pedestal  than  the  mere 
director  of  a  vast  piece  of  powerful 
machinery. 

Not,  however,  to  follow  up  specula- 
tions that  would  lead  us  far  from  our 
proposed  subject,  let  us  take  a  brief 
view  of  some  of  the  mighty  men  of  an 
earlier  period.  Let  us,  for  a  few  pages 
at  least,  divest  ourselves  of  the  hard 
rust  that,  in  our  progress  through  life, 
gathers  but  too  often  round  the  better 
sentiments  of  the  heart,  and  dims  the 
most  brilliant  reflecting  mirror  of  the 
mind ;  let  us  return,  if  we  can,  to  the 
feelings  of  early  years  when  hope  was 
high,  and  before  the  world's  envy, 
malice,  and  selfishness,  with  all  the 
defiling  blackness  of  its  ways,  had  been 
forced  upon  the  unwilling  observation 
of  elastic,  buoyant,  and  joy-breathing 
youth.  We  could  then  follow  the 
heroic  Swede  with  delight  in  his  vic- 
torious course,  cheer  on  our  illustrious 
countryman  to  the  field  of  Blenheim, 
and  exult  in  the  glory  gathered  bv  a 
single-handed  King  of  Prussia  when 
contending  against  the  combined 
powers  of  France,  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Sweden.  Men  of  might!  has  your 
greatness  faded  before  the  red  glare 
of  the  meteors  that  have  daziled  and 
affrighted  the  earth  in  its  latter  years  ? 
Is  the  spell  of  enchantment,  that  the 
lustre  of^  your  deeds  casts  around  our 
youthful  imagination,  broken  ?  Has  our 
heart  cooled  ?  Are  our  eyes  dim  ?  And  if 
there  is  a  change,  to  whom  does  it  per- 
tain ?  Is  it  yours  or  ours  ?  Arise  and 
tell! 

'*  Spirits  heroic,  spirits  that  wore 

The  form  of  the  stoic,  or  soldier  of  yore ; 

Come  as  ye  were,  that  our  eyes  may 

behold 
The  model  in  air,  of  the  form    I  will 

mould. 
Spirits  of  beauty,  spirits  of  power. 
Rise  to  your  duty,  this  is  the  hour !" 

What's  here?   whose  broad  brow,  and 

whose  curly  beard 
And  manly  aspect,  look  like  Hercules, 
Save  that  his  jocund  eye  has  more  of 

Bacchus 
Than  the  said  purger  of  the  infernal 

world." 
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Tis  Schulenbarg,  the  ?ery  Dalgetty 
of  fteld-marahals,  exactly  as  represented 
on  the  Venetian  medals,  and  in  the 

giintings  of  the  Chevalier  Francesco 
U9ca :  he  wears  not  the  beard  of  Mark 
Antony,  bat  the  fulUbottomed  wig  of 
Lonis  XIV.,  which  fiillsin  well-ordered 
corls  OTer  the  shining  cuirass — a  device 
for  disfiguring  the  human  form  that 
surpasses  even  the  military  costume  of 
modem  times. 

John  Mathias  of  Schulenburg  was 
born  in  1661,  on  his  father*s  estate  of 
£mden,  in  the  county  ofMadgeburg,a 
property  which  his  ancestors  had  held 
since  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. He  received  an  excellent  educa- 
tion, and  his  numerous  letters  and  jour- 
nals shew  that  he  profited  ably  by  the 
pains  which  had  been  bestowed  upon 
him.  Like  most  young  German  noble- 
men of  the  period,  he  began  his  military 
career  by  serving  as  a  volunteer  in 
Hungary  against  the  Turks.  The  am- 
bitions projects  of  Louis  XIV.  having, 
in  1688,  occasioned  the  renewal  of  the 
war  on  the  Rhine  and  in  the  Nether- 
lands, Schulenburg  entered  the  service 
of  Ulric,  duke  of  Brunswick,  for  whose 
contingent  he  raised  a  company  of 
hifimtry  that  *'  cost  him,"  as  he  says, 
''  a  great  deal  of  money. ^'  It  seems 
to  have  been  well  laid  out,  however, 
for  he  rose  rapidly  from  rank  to  rank^ 
and  in  1693  we  already  find  him  a 
colonel  of  cavalry,  distmguished  for 
talents  and  bravery.  Nor  were  his 
services  limited  to  his  military  duties : 
his  education  had  fitted  him  equally 
well  for  other  pursuits,  and  in  1695  he 
was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  ¥ras  particularly  well 
received  by  King  Willhim  III.,  who, 
on  his  departure,  presented  him  with  a 
brilliant  ring,  valued  1500  crowns,  and 
intrusted  him  besides  with  the  final 
orders  for  preparing  the  attack  on 
Naumur,  which  the  king  afterwards 
conducted  in  person. 

The  peace  of  Ryswick  having  re- 
stored tranquillity  to  Europe,  Schulen- 
burg went  to  Paris  on  an  embassy 
from  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  gives 
us  an  account  of  his  reception  by 
Louis  XIV.  The  rules  of  etiquette 
which  foreign  ministers  and  ambassa- 
dors had  to  observe  on  their  presenta- 
tion at  Versailles,  are  divided  into 
twenty-one  sections,  of  which  we  can 
here  give  only  the  sixth,  as  describing 
the  audienoe  of  the  Grande  Monarch 
himself: — 


*'  6.  The  king  is  seated  with  bis  bat 
on  his  head.  Tbe  princes,  children  of 
France,  are  by  his  side,  his  officers  stand 
behind  his  chair,  and  his  ministers  are 
ranged  by  his  aide  in  right  line  Un  haie 
droit).  As  soon  as  tbe  ambassador  be. 
holds  the  king,  he  makes  a  bow,  the  king 
takes  off  his  hat  Midway  tbe  ambassador 
makes  a  second  bow ;  and  advances  with 
a  third  up  to  his  majesty,  who  replaces  bis 
bat  as  soon  as  tbe  ambassador  oegins  to 
speak,  bat  takes  it  off  from  time  to  time, 
when  any  compliment  is  paid  him.  W  hen 
tbe  ambassador  has  ended,  tbe  king  takes 
off  bis  bat,  and  having  replaced  it,  answers 
to  the  address ;  after  which  tbe  ambassa- 
dor is  a^ain  at  liberty  to  reply  in  terms  of 
submission,  delivering  at  the  same  time 
his  credentials.  If  the  ambassador  has 
any  one  to  present  to  tbe  king,  be  does 
80  at  this  moment,  stating  who  the  p«r« 
sons  are." 

Tlie  fees  paid  to  different  attendants 
for  this  lesson  in  politeness  amount 
to  no  less  than  thirteen  louis. 

From  being  a  colonel  in  the  service 
of  Brunswick,  Schulenburg  becomes  a 
major-general  in  tbe  army  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy.  Regular  step  by  step  pro- 
motion was  little  known  at  the  period : 
sovereigns  and  governments  selected 
useful  officers  wherever  they  could  find 
them ;  and  we  often  see  captains, 
colonels,  and  generals,  who  had  any 
reputation,  offering  their  seryices  to 
almost  all  the  different  governments  of 
Europe.  Adventurers  of  this  kind 
deemed  themselves  entitled  to  retain 
whatever  rank  they  had  acquired  in 
one  army,  in  the  next  to  which  they 
might  be  disposed  to  transfer  their 
services.  It  was  only  when  princes 
were  anxious  to  gain  over  some  man 
of  peculiar  merit  that  they  tempted 
him  with  superior  rank.  If  the  prac- 
tice was  attended  with  disadvantage.**, 
particulariy  as  it  regarded  foreigners. 
It  was  not  so  very  far  inferior  to  the 
present  system  as  might  at  first  sight 
be  believed ;  for  the  regular  promotion, 
whether  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  im*- 
plies  the  absurd  notion  that  because  a 
man  is  fit  to  be  a  lieutenant  and  cap- 
tain, he  is  fit,  also,  if  he  can  live 
long  enough  —  and  in  England  if  he 
have  money  enough— to  be  a  colonel, 
and  a  general  also.  Schulenburg  was 
known  as  a  man  of  talent,  and  therefore 
purchased  by  this  step  of  promotion, 
which  he  was  partly  induced  to  accept 
at  the  recommendation  of  King  Wil- 
liam III.,  who  already  anticipating 
the  trouble,  likg||„«^«^M^l^'' 
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iSpanish  succession,  was  anxious  to 
have  a  friend  at  the  court  of  Turin. 

On  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  war 
the  Duke  of  Sayoy  took  part  with 
France;  and  at  the  battle  of  Chiari,  in 
which  Prince  Eugene  repulsed  theallied 
army,  Schulenbura;  was  wounded  while 
fighting  against  nis  countrymen  the 
Germans.  Whether  this  really  affected 
his  conscience  as  much  as  he  pretends, 
or  that  he  was  more  particularly  moved 
by  a  hint  from  the  King  of  England, 
ss^ying,  that  ^*  his  majesty  knew  him 
too  well  to  beliere  he  would  coatinue 
in  the  lervioe  of  the  enemy,**  is  un- 
certain. At  all  events  he  left  the  Sar- 
dinian army,  to  the  great  regret  of  the 
duke,  who,  as  we  afterwa^s  6nd, 
would  have  made  him  communder-in- 
chief  of  his  forces.  His  purpose  was  evi- 
dently to  obtain  service  under  the  King 
of  England,  or  to  get  the  command  of 
one  of  the  German  contingents  destined 
to  serve  under  his  orders  in  Flanders. 

News  of  William's  death  having  been 
received,  Schulenburg  had  to  try  his 
fortune  in  another  quarter,  and  his  high 
reputation  soon  obtained  him  promo** 
tion  and  employment.  Augustus  11. 
elector  of  Saxonv  and  king  of  Poland, 
offered  to  make  him  lieutenant-general, 
an  offer  which  our  hero  accepted  after 
some  negotiation;  thus  entering  the 
third  army  in  which  he  had  served  ia 
the  course  of  twelve  years.  In  the 
Saxon  army  he  had  to  try  his  fortune 
against  Charles  XII.;  and,  as  his  Life 
now  before  us  throws  some  new  light 
on  the  origin  of  the  war  carried  on 
against  the  high-hearted  King  of  Swe- 
den, we  shall  here  briefly  transcribe 
what  he  says;  for  it  appears  that  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  real  au- 
thor of  the  contest,  and  the  causes 
which  gave  rise  to  it. 

John  Patkul,  a  Lithuanian  noble- 
man, whose  death  is  diarged  as  a 
heavy  crime  against  Charies  XIL, 
seems  to  have  been  the  evil  genius  of 
that  gallant  monarch.  General  Dal- 
berg,  the  Swedish  governor  of  Riga, 
was  married  to  a  lady  of  great  beauty, 
whose  charms  made  some  impression 
even  on  the  coarse  heart  of  Patkul, 
then  a  captain  in  tlie  Swedish  service. 
His  rude  attempts  at  gallantry  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  husband ;  and 
when  the  lover  was  afterwards  sent  to 
Stockholm  as  one  of  the  deputies  of 
the  Lithuanian  nobility,  Dalberg  re^ 
presented  him  as  an  agitator  and  in- 
stigator to  mischief  and  disaffection. 


The  conduct  of  Patkul,  who  was  by 
nature  turbulent,  violent,  and  vindic- 
tive, gave  semblance  to  these  chaiges ; 
and,  as  Charles  XI,  was  as  jealous 
of  his  power  as  Dalberg  of  his  wifb, 
lie  caused  the  deputy  to  be  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison.  Patkul  effected 
his  escape  and  went  to  Berlin,  where 
he  became  intimate  with  the  two  Fleni«- 
miogs,  and  their  relative  Pedrobenskjr, 
who  had  all  great  influence  with  Au- 
gustus II.;  and  to  these  be  represent- 
ed so  stronely  the  fiseility  of  deriving 
Sweden  of  her  transmarine  provinces, 
that  a  treaty  to  effect  the  laudab&c 
purpose  was  entered  into  between  tbe 
Csar,  Peter  I.,  and  the  King  of  Poland, 
to  which  the  King  of  Denmark  after- 
wards acceded.  The  war  that  fol- 
lowed was  already  in  full  progress 
when  Schulenburg  entisped  the  Saxon 
army. 

Having  shared  in  some  of  the  dis- 
asters of  the  contest,  in  which  he  had 
at  first  no  independent  eommand,  he 
was  next  sent  to  the  Danube  at  the 
head  of  a  corps  of  12,000  Saxons, 
which,  notwithstanding  his  own  dif- 
ficulties, the  King  of  Poland  sent  to 
the  aid  of  the  Grand  Alliance.  Here 
Schulenburg  fought  against  Marshal 
Villars,  and  clearly  foretold  the  defeat 
which  the  allies  experienced  in  tbe 
fh^t  battle  of  Hochstead.  When  be 
saw  what  was  preparing  he  proposed 
some  other  dispositions,  but  was  told, 
as  he  relates  in  a  letter  to  Prince 
Eugene,  that  ^  such  things  were  very 
well  on  paper;  but  did  not  suit  the 
Imperialists,  who  made  dispositions 
and  carried  them  into  effect  at  the 
same  time.''  The  allies  were  defeated, 
and  only  saved  from  destruction  bv 
Schulenburg,  who  overthrew  the  French 
corps  with  which  General  d'Ussoo, 
attempted  to  impede  their  retreat  His 
conduct  during  this  campaign  obtamed 
him  great  credit,  but  the  necessities  of 
his  sovereign  called  him  away  to 
another  theatre  of  war. 

Charles  XII.  had  continued  his  vio- 
torious  career  in  Poland ;  and  if  Schu- 
lenburg was  not  destined  to  check  its 
progress,  he  was  at  least  the  first  viho 
could  boast  of  having  maintaiaed  a 
front  against  this  redonbted  adversary. 
The  Swedes  having  forced  the  passage 
of  the  Vistula,  the  King  of  Poland 
retired  widi  his  cavalry  to  Craoow, 
and  directed  Scimlenburg  to  lead  beck 
twelve  batteUoBS  of  infantry  and  five 
hundred  horse  on  Uie  directmd.lo  Ate 
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Saxon  frontier.  The  retreat  begin  on 
Uie  3d  of  Noyember;  and^  as  the 
general  eoon  learned  that  Cliarlet  XII. 
was  pursuing  him  at  the  head  of  nine 
regiments  of  Swedish  cavalry,  every 
aerve  was  strained  to  reach  the  bonks 
of  the  Oder. 

No  stop,  no  stay  was  now  allowed^ 
and  short  halt  was  there  for  those 
whom  Charles  pursued.  Over  moss 
and  moor,  through  wood  and  glen,  the 
rout  harried  along ;  and  many  a  gal- 
lant Saxon  breathed  out  the  last 
mmnants  of  liie  before  the  haven  of 
nfety  was  gained,  and  many  a  Fin- 
land steed  sunk  panting  to  the  earth 
befiire  the  prey  was  attained.  Sohu- 
lenburg,  by  saorificing  some  small 
parties  to  bold  difficult  posts  or  passes, 
gained  upon  the  pursuers;  but  the 
obstacles  once  cle&red,  the  dauntless 
Charles  was  again  on  the  flying  traces 
of  the  foe.  Five  days  the  chase  con- 
tinued with  unabated  ardour ;  the  sixth 
would  bring  safety  to  the  Saxons; 
they  had  reached  Punitz,  within  a 
single  march  of  the  Oder ;  the  sinking 
snn  already  touched  the  verRe  of  the 
horizon ;  one  hour  morei  ana  friendly 
Night  would  shelter  them  beneath  her 
mantle  of  darkness,  and  surrounding 
forests  would  protect  their  fbrther  pro- 
gress* But  safety  had  yet  to  be  fought 
for;  and  St  is  well  for  thtoee  who,  sivord 
in  hand,  can  hold  their  ground  in  such 
exuemity.  As  day  was  sinking,  the 
Swedes  were  seen  advancing  rapidly 
to  the  attack.  Charles  was  at  their 
head>  and  his  name  alone  told  how 
stem  the  onset  would  prove*  Schn- 
kabuTg  knew  his  advc^arv,  and  took 
measures  accordingly.  lie  availed 
himself  skilfully  of  the  ground.  A 
garden -ditch,  some  hedges,  and  a 
morass,  were  great  aids  against  cavalry, 
and  the  Swedes  had  neitlier  infantry  nor 
artillery.  But  they  were  the  soldiers 
of  Charles  XII.,  and  came  on  at  full 
speed,  overthrew  the  Saxon  cavalry  at 
the  first  onset,  captured  tlie  guns,  broke 
and  cut  down  two  battalions.  The 
rest  of  the  inftatry  stood  firm ;  and  the 
assailants,  disordered  by  the  attack  and 
(he  nature  of  the  ground,  retired  to 
reform  their  squadrons.  Night  closed 
upon  the  scene  before  the  charge  was 
renewed ; "  and  well  for  us,"  says  Schu- 
lenburg,  ^  as  the  fire  of  the  muskets, 
flashing  through  the  darkness,  tenrified 
the  horses  and  made  them  unmanage- 
able as  wild  beasts,'*  so  that  the  second 
ftUflck  fkHed  eompletety. 


The  Saxon  general,  though  wounded 
and  having  had  all  his  aides-de-camp 
killed,  profited  by  the  respite  thus  gain- 
ed, and  retired  unmolested  from  the  field. 
Striking  into  wooded  by-roads,  he 
reached  the  river  Dartch  in  the  room- 
iog,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
Swedes,  who  had  followed  the  main 
road,  advanced  upon  it  from  another 
direction.  Some  buildings  here  gave 
the  advantage  to  the  infimtry,  who 
effected  die  passage  and  broke  down 
the  wooden  bridge.  The  Swedes, 
however,  found  a  passage,  and  again 
overtook  the  fugitives  just  as  Uiey 
reached  the  Oder ;  but  here,  too,  the 
ground  was  against  them,  a  dyke 
and  strong  hedges  rendered  the  efforts 
of  cavalry  unavailing.  A  pontoon 
bridge  had  been  prepared  for  the 
SaxonS)  it  was  maintained  till  the 
troops  had  passed,  and  then  broken 
down.  Schulenburg  was  the  last  who 
remained  on  the  right  bank,  and  crossed 
the  river  in  a  fishins-boat  at  the  very 
moment  when  Charles  XII.  reached 
the  scene.  ^'  To-day,'*  said  the  gallant 
king,  on  seeing  that  the  enemy  had 
escaped, "  SchiUenburg  has  vanquished 
us?*' 

Such  was  at  this  time  the  foroe  of 
the  Swedish  monarch,  that  this  suc- 
oessfol  retreat  was  looked  upon  as  an 
actual  victory,  on  which  Schulenburg 
was  greatly  complimented,  by  none  in 
more  flattering  terms  than  by  Prince 
£ugene.  The  King  of  Poland,  on 
receiving  the  news  of  the  action,  im- 
mediately promoted  him  to  the  rank 
of  general  of  infiuitry ;  a  step  of  pre- 
ferment which  Schulenburg,  thcMigh 
not  rich,  declined,  in  a  very  disin- 
terested manner,  saying  that,  for  reasons 
wliich  he  would  explain  to  his  majesty, 
he  thought  he  could  serve  him  more 
effectually  in  the  rank  he  then  held 
than  in  a  higher  one.  The  reasons  for 
declining  the  promotion  are  not  given ; 
but  his  letter  is  altogether  a  very 
curious  document,  and  written  with  a 
degree  of  frankness  which  shews  that 
sovereigns  have  sometimes  listened  to 
pretty  severe  truths.  Saying  that  he 
requued  no  preferment  to  augment  his 
zeal  for  the  king's  service,  the  general 
continues : — 

'*  1  can  de<:lare  on  my  conscience,  that 
I  have  taken  so  deep  an  interest  in  year 
majesty's  affairs  since  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  being  in  your  army,  that  they 
have  caused  me  sorrow  and  anxiety  to 
the  extent  of  weakening  me  both  in  vmi 
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and  body.  There  is  no  feeling  of  honour 
among  the  troops;  they  serve  without 
zesl  or  attaohment,  have  no  exactness  of 
discipline,  and  are  as  destitute  of  know- 
ledge as  of  subordination.  There  is  no 
justice  to  be  obtained ;  there  is  only 
chicanery  and  persecution,  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  being  in  the  hands  of 
incapable  and  imbecile  men.  Promotion 
and  rewards  are  granted  without  regard 
to  the  merits  of  the  persons  so  distin- 
guished ',  the  operations  of  war  are  carried 
on,  therefore,  without  system  or  combina- 
tion, and  in  a  manner  highly  detrimental 
to  yotir  majesty's  service." 

This  was  plain  language  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  a  king;  and  yet,  to  the 
credit  of  Augustus  it  must  be  said, 
that  he  did  not  take  it  amiss.  The  fact 
is,  that  Schulenburg  was,  or  wished  to 
be,  a  military  reformer,  and  necessarily 
brought  all  the  ignorant  and  prejudiced 
upholders  of  antiquated  practices  and 
abuses  against  him.  It  led  to  a  duel 
between  him  and  General  Flemming, 
to  which  he  alludes  in  one  of  his 
letters.  In  mentioning  the  command  he 
continued  to  hold  at  Dresden,  he  says, 
"  It  reminded  Flemming  of  the  duel 
which  had  taken  place  between  them, 
and  out  of  which  he,  Flemming,  only 
extricated  himself  by  aid  of  Colonel 
Teisenhausen,  while  his  adversary 
fought  without  any  assistance.'^  Could 
it  be  that  seconds  still  aided  their  prin- 
cipals at  this  late  period  ?  The  intrigues 
carried  on  against  him  in  the  Saxon 
army,  induced  Schulenburg  to  tender 
liis  reaignatioo,  as  he  declared  that  he 
would  not  serve  under  the  immediate 
orders  of  Field-marshal  Steinan,  the 
commander-in-chief,  or  under  General 
Flemming,  who  was  his  senior  in  rank. 
The  king,  however,  was  unwilling  to 
part  with  him ;  and  the  offers  made  to 
him  at  this  moment  by  the  Elector  of 
Hesse,  as  well  as  by  the  Republic  of 
Venice,  who  both  invited  him  to  take 
the  command  of  their  forces,  conduced 
Augustus  of  his  value,  and  induced 
him  to  arrange  the  disputed  points 
between  the  irritated  general  and  his 
adversaries.  Schulenburg  was  made  * 
general  of  the  infantry,  and  Flemming 
of  the  cavalry ;  and  Field-marshal 
Oglevy,  a  Scotchman,  placed  at  the 
hc^  of  the  army. 

It  was  soon  after  this  arrangement 
that  Patkul,  already  mentioned  as  the 
instigator  of  the  war,  was  arrested  at 
DreKlen  under  circumstances  of  great 
mystery,  and,  as  it  is  usually  said,  in 


direct  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations. 
Patkul  was  at  this  time  lieutenant- 
general  in  the  Russian  service,  and 
commanded  an  auxiliary  corps  which 
the  czar  had  sent  to  the  aid  of  the 
king,  and,  which,  having  been  driven 
out  of  Poland,  had  been  forced  to  seek 
shelter  in  Saxony:  he  was  also  Rus- 
sian ambassador  at  the  court  of  Dres- 
den; his  person  was  therefore  consi- 
dered inviolate.  At  a  moment  when 
the  king  was  in  Poland,  the  Saxon  re- 
gency were  unexpectedly  called  toge- 
ther; and  Schulenburg,  as  the  senior 
officer  in  Dresden,  was  ordered  to  at- 
tend the  secret  deliberations  of  the 
council.  Papers  were  laid  before 
them,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
Patkul  was  intriguing  with  the  court 
of  Vienna  on  one  hand,  and  with  the 
court  of  Berlin  on  the  other.  To  the 
Austrians  he  was  to  resign  the  Russian 
troops  under  his  command,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  led  against  the 
French ;  while  the  object  of  his  Beriin 
negotiations  was  to  efiect  an  alliance 
between  Prussia  and  Sweden ;  in  re- 
turn for  which  he  was  to  receive  a  free 
pardon  from  his  former  sovereign.  As 
it  afterwards  proved,  the  Austrian 
treaty  was  really  signed  ;  the  other 
had  not  made  so  much  progress,  as 
Charles  XII.  refused  to  pardon  one 
act  of  treason  in  favour  of  another. 

The  question  for  the  Saxon  council 
was,  how  to  deal  with  such  an  oiender, 
— the  minister  of  an  allied  sovereign, 
and  the  commander-in-drief  of  an  al- 
lied army  ?  Schulenbdfg  voted  for  his 
immediate  arrest,  as  he  had  forfeited  all 
claim  to  protection  from  bis  official 
character :  the  plan  was  adopted,  and 
the  unhappy  man  arrested,  and  sent  a 
prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Sonnenstein. 
"  This  event,"  says  the  general,"  caused 
a  good  deal  of  talking,  and  much  mur- 
muring, particularly  at  Moscow,  Ber- 
lin, and  Vienna."  When  the  Swedes 
afterwards  invaded  Saxony,  and  forced 
Augustus  to  sue  for  peace,  they  made 
the  delivery  of  Patkul  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty.  The  king  dared 
not  refuse,  but  was  yet  anxious  to  save 
the  prisoner's  life  ;  he  therefore  called 
a  council  together  to  deliberate  on  the 
best  mode  of  effecting  it.  Schulen- 
burg was  present;  but  as  the  members 
were  sworn  to  secrecy,  the  proceedings 
are  not  mentioned.  It  is  generally 
thought  that  the  unhappy  man  was  to 
be  allowed  to  escape ;  but  the  dread  of 
Charl^    XII.    prevented    even    this 
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wretched  expedient   from    being  re- 
solved or  acted  upon. 

Soon  after  Patkul's  arrest,  came  the 
battle  of  Frauensladt.  Augustus  at- 
tempted to  strike  a  blow  at  the  Swedish 
army  in  Poland  ;  and  Schulenburg 
entered  the  country  with  a  Saxon  and 
Russian  army  of  16,000  men.  He 
had  not  gone  far,  when  General  Reins- 
child  advanced  with  about  10,000 
Swedes,  to  give  him  the  meeting.  The 
Saxon  took  up  a  very  advantageous 
position,  and  seeing  the  Swedes  ad- 
Taocing  with  squadrons  of  cavalry  be- 
tween the  battalions  of  their  infantry, 
he  requested  bis  troops  to  do  their 
duty  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  only,  and 
victory  would  be  theirs.  But  coward- 
ice has  neither  eyes  nor  ears ;  and  this 
action  proves,  like  a  hundred  others, 
how  vam  are  the  effects  of  strategysts 
and  tacticians  the  moment  the  hearts  of 
the  soldiers  are  wanting.  The  allied 
cavalry  fled  at  the  first  charge ;  the 
Russian  infantry  only  fired  a  single 
volley,  and  then  dispersed,  to  be  cut 
down  without  mercy  by  the  pursuing 
enemy.  Schulenburg,  though  wounded, 
brought  up  five  battalions  of  reserve, 
to  restore  tne  action ;  but  they  remained 

ganic  struck  at  the  first  sight  of  the 
wedes,  such  was  the  dread  with 
which  these  brave  troops  inspired  all 
their  enemies.  When  every  hope  of 
victory  was  gone,  the  active  com* 
mander  still  endeavoured  to  bring  off 
the  right  wlag  of  the  Saxon  infantry, 
wbo  tettined  something  like  order ;  but 
this  also  failed, — for  they  had  hardly 
got  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
battle-field  before  they  were  overtaken 
by  two  squadrons  of  Swedish  horse. 
Schulenburg  reminded  his  men  of  the 
victory  of  Punitz,  where  they  had 
resisted  Charles  himself,  at  the  head  of 
all  his  cavalry :  but  nothing  could  re- 
store the  confidence  of  the  troops; 
the  enemy  no  sooner  offered  quarter 
than  the  whole  of  the  trembling  mass 
threw  down  their  arms,  and  surren- 
dered at  discretion.  The  general 
escaped  from  the  field  with  only  two 
attendants. 

This  was  a  heavy  blow  to  an  aspir- 
ing soldier;  but  Schulenburg  bore  it 
manfully.  He  threw  the  whole  blame 
distinctly,  and  without  reserve  on  the 
troops,  and  insisted  on  a  full  investi- 
gation into  his  conduct.  The  result 
completely  justified  him,  and  several 
officers  and  soldiers  who  were  tried, 
sufiered  death  for  misconduct.    It  is 


not  clear  how  such  investigation  would 
always  turu  out  in  modern  times. 

lu  all  the  actions  of  this  period,  Uie 
Russian  and  Polish  troops,  who  have 
since  acquired  so  high  a  reputation, 
are  mentioned  as  mere  poltroons,  fly- 
ing generally  at  the  first  onset.  When 
Charles  XII.  was  preparing  to  force 
the  passage  of  the  Duna,  Guiscard, 
the  French  ambassador,  observing  that 
the  defenders  of  the  opposite  bank 
were  Saxons,  warned  the  Icing,  saying 
that  *^  these  were  not  Russians,  but 
Saxons.*'  "  Et  sifuiuent  Galli,''  was 
Charles's  reply, — an  answer  that  Vol- 
taire has,  like  a  good  Fi^enchman, 
neglected  to  insert  in  his  history. 

As  our  object  b  not  to  follow  the 
thread  of  military  events,  we  shall  sup- 
pose the  Swedes  arrived  in  Saxony, 
Augustus  forced  to  yield,  and  the 
peace  of  Altranstadt  concluded. 

Among  the  many  who  visited 
Charles  on  this  occasion  was  Schulen- 
burg ;  and  the  following  is  the  account 
he  gives  of  the  northern  conqueror. 

"  A  few  days  afterwards.  General 
Schulenbarg  went  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  King  of  Sweden.  On  being  shewn 
into  the  apartment,  he  made  bis  bow 
without  speaking;  on  which  the  king 
advanced  close  up  to  him  without  sapng 
a  word,  and  almost  forced  him  into  a 
comer.  At  last  he  inquired  whence  the 
general  came  at  that  time,  and,  having 
once  entered  into  conversation,  spoke  of 
the  various  actions  they  had  lately 
fought ;  till,  from  one  subject  to  an- 
other, he  began  to  laugh,  jest,  and  dis- 
course in  the  most  gracious  and  agree- 
able manner  possible." 

As  several  of  the  generals  present 
joined  the  conversation,  it  was  kept  up 
for  an  hour  witli  great  spirit  and  plea- 
santry. Dinner  was  then  announced. 
At  table  Schulenburg  was  placed 
near  the  king,  who,  during  the  half- 
hour  that  the  repast  lasted,  never  spoke 
a  word,  hardly  raising  his  head,  or 
looking  round  at  any  one.  Boiled, 
roast,  and  fruit  were  all  placed  at  once 
upon  the  table;  the  king  himself  ate 
little,  and  drank  only  small  beer. 

On  rising  from  table,  Charles  with- 
drew into  another  apartment,  followed 
by  all  those  who  had  dined  with  him. 
Here  the  conversation  was  resumed, 
and  continued  with  great  cheerfulness 
for  more  than  an  hour.  General  Schu- 
lenburg then  took  his  leave,  and  went 
to  call  on  the  ministers ;  among  others, 
on  the  marshal  of  the  court,  Duben, 
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who  was  married  to  a  very  beautiful 
woman,  and  lodged  in  the  same  house 
with  the  king.  "  This  lady,  as  well 
as  the  wife  of  General  Renschild,  told 
Schulenburg  that  the  King  of  Sweden 
often  spoke  to  them,  and  frequently 
jested  and  reasoned  W\\>^  them  on  the 
subject  of  love.  He  disclaimed  all 
hatred  of  the  sex,  confessed,  on  the 
contrary,  that  he  was  afraid  of  them, 
dreading  that  his  attachment  to  them 
would  engage  too  much  of  his  atten- 
tion, and  distract  his  thoughts  from 
other  occupations."  Indeed,  from 
Max's  Memoirty  we  find  that  he  was 
more  of  a  man  of  gallantry  than  is  ge- 
nerally supposed,  and  that  he  actually 
led  offa  dance  at  General  Meyerfield^s 
marriage. 

"  The  king,"  ccntimies  Schulenburg, 
"was  tall  and  well  made;  he  had  fine 
eyes,  and  a  noble  face ;  he  knew  seyeral 
lan^ages,  but  did  not  like  to  speak  any 
beside  the  German.  He  woa  witty,  very 
secret,  and  as  great  a  master  in  the  art  of 
dissembling  as  any  strict  obseryer  of  his 
word  oould  be*  If  his  merit  and  hia  yir. 
tuea  had  not  been  intermixed  with  a  great 
deal  of  evil,  he  would  haye  been  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  of  mooarchs. 
But  he  was  yindiotiye  aboye  all  ex. 
preosion }  and  such  was  his  hardness  of 
heart,  that  he  neyer  regretted  the  frieiMia 
he  had  most  esteemed." 

We  must  recollect  that  it  is  an  ene- 
my  who  speaks* 

''  In  short,  there  is  no  mind,  however 
powerful,  that  is  altogether  free  from 
ibilies,  and  this  kin^  bad  his ;  for,  though 
extremely  devout,  it  was  whispered  that 
he  yielded  to  fancied  inspiratioos,  and 
was  not  free  from  superstition." 

General  Schulenbnre  dined  a  second 
time  with  the  king,  and  saw  and  spoke 
to  him  on  a  third  occasion.  He  en- 
tered with  his  majesty  into  a  number 
of  military  details,  and  was  always 
treated  by  him  in  the  most  gracious  and 
familiar  manner  possible. 

The  two  kings  paid  each  other  occa- 
sional visits.  Augustus  endeavoured, 
by  his  elegant  manners  and  great  com- 

f)laisancy,  to  soften  down  his  cousin  a 
ittle  (they  were  sister's  sons);  but 
Charles,  though  always  very  polite, 
desisted  in  nothing  fVom  the  severity  of 
his  general  proceeding.  Though  fre- 
quently invited  to  dine  with  the  King 
of  Poland,  Charles  never  went.  Au- 
gustus, on  the  contrary,  dined  with 
him,  and  attended  the  review  of  a  regi- 


ment of  Swedish  cavalry,  which  Charles 
exercised  in  person.  Though  it  lasted 
the  best  part  of  a  day,  Charles  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  time  prevented 
him  from  going  through  the  whole  series 
of  manceuvres. 

The  King  of  Sweden  invented  a 
number  of  movements  himself,  and 
had  written  several  volumes  on  military 
subjects.  These  manuscripts,  which 
were  lost  afler  the  battle  of  Pultowsy 
.  would  contrast  strangely  with  the  pipe- 
clay regulations  of  the  age  that  fol- 
lowed. 

"  All  the  Swedish  troops,  cavalnr  aa 
well  as  infantry,  were  extremely  fine; 
they  were  well  dressed,  well  armad  and 
mounted,  and  there  was  not  a  single 
man  among  them  who  was  not  perfectly 
fit  for  duty.  Every  regiment  of  in&ntrj 
had  a  portion  of  pikemen,  and  all  who 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  in* 
fantxy  allowed  that  their  appearance 
was  really  imposing.  The  discipline  of 
these  troops,  and  their  devotion  to  the 
service,  was  truly  edifying ;  and  though 
the  army  was  composed  of  the  natives  of 
several  countries,  desertion  was  totally 
unknapm  among  them.  The  King  of 
Sweden  caused  his  whole  armv  to  be 
paid  before  leaving  Saxony.  The  cap* 
tains  were  obliged  to  put  eVexy  soldier *a 
money  into  a  linen  bag,  which  was 
sealea  up  and  given  to  the  man,  who 
thus  carried  his  own  money,  and  who, 
when  he  wished  to  make  any  puKhase, 
came  to  his  captain,  had  the  necessary 
sums  taken  out,  and  Uie  bag  again  sealed 
up  and  delivered  to  him. 

"  Every  two  dngoona  had  a  baggiga* 
horse  iot  eanying  tli*  higgafe.  llie 
King  of  Sweden  would  Mt  Shw  ih% 
cav^ry  to  be  burthened  and  weighed 
down  by  any  thing,  in  order  that  they 
miffbt  be  always  fit  for  long  marches 
and  energetic  duty." 

This  single  regulation,  if  we  knew 
nothing  more  of  Charles,  would  shew 
that,  as  a  commander  of  cavalry,  he 
was  immeasurably  superior  to  any  of 
the  fur-cap  and  plume-crested  leaders 
who  came  after  him.  It  is  almost  a 
question  whether  a  really  greater  ca* 
valry  force  would  not  have  been  brought 
into  the  field  last  war  than  was  done, 
if  one  half  of  the  horsemen  had  been 
made  baggage-carriers  to  the  otlier, — 
so  completely  were  the  horses  worn 
down  by  the  loads  they  had  to  carry. 
In  the  French  cavalry,  the  power  of 
galloping  was  altogetlier  a  mre  qua- 
lity. As  we  shall  not  speak  much  of 
Charles's   militaiy  actions,  we  shall 
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here  quote  Only  a  few  words  from  the 
celebrated  Berenhorst,  who,  in  men- 
tioning some  addition  that  Charles 
made  to  his  light  artillery,  says  that  he 
entertained,  **  nevertheless,  a  great 
scorn  for  all  combats  with  fire-arms, 
and  was  strongly  impressed,  like  every 
truly  brave  man,  wiUi  a  deep  tense  of 
the  infamy  of  such  a  mode  of  fighting." 
The  King  of  Sweden  marched  against 
the  Russians ;  and  for  a  year  Schulen- 
burg  seems  to  have  led  the  life  of  an 
idle  man  of  gallantry  about  the  court  of 
Dresden,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  our  eccentric  countryman,  Lord 
Peterborough,  who  writes  him  some 
extravagant  letters  about  his  amours. 
In  1708,  a  more  active  period  of  his 
life  begins.  Having  been  sent  on  a 
special  mission  to  the  bead-quarters  of 
Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, he  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Oudenarde,  and  at  the  siege  of  Lisle. 
We  pass  over  his  account  of  the  mili- 
tary details;  but,  in  speaking  of  the 
battle,  which  was  brougnt  on  by  a  very 
unexpected  meeting  between  tne  par- 
ties, ne  says,  in  a  letter  to  a  friei^:— 

«  Rest  assurtd  thst  in  this  difficult 
trade"  (of  war)  "  evcay  body  makes  false 
stops,  and  be  who  afieots  to  have  been 
free  from  them"  (as  Napoleon  doea  in 
the  St.  Helena  memoirs)  '*  never  really 
understood  the  business,  and  knows  little 
about  it.  Believe  me  when  I  tell  you, 
that  the  fate  of  the  greatest  actions,  the 
fate  of  empires,  even  of  Europe,  denends 
often  on  officers  of  rery  soborainate 
rank :  good  colonels,  commanders  of  bat- 
talions and  squadrons,  bring  most  aetions 
to  a  sneoeesful  tormination." 

An  awful  comment  this  on  the 
English  practice  of  selling  military 
rank  ibr  money,  and  with  a  total  disre* 
gard  to  merit. 

Schulenburg,  though  he  held  no 
military  appointment  at  the  siege  of 
Lisle,  was  often  consulted  by  the  two 
great  commanders.  He  gives  the  most 
decided  preference  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  :— 

"  Prince  Eugene,"  he  says,  on  one  oc- 
casioo«  **  is  sometimee  §or  three  or  four 
hours  talking  on  the  science  of  war  and 
on  military  affairs.  The  moment  he  is 
not  vrriting,  and  he  writes  as  little  as 
possible,  every  one  calls  upon  him,  and 
joins  in  the  conversation.  The  prince 
declared  the  other  day,  that  he  had  never 
made  a  disposition  in  writing  but  once, 
— for  the  attack  in  the  lines  at  Turin, 
and  Uien  only  because  the  Puke  of  Saroy 


wished  it ;  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
done  it  even  then." 

Augustus  IL  also  came  to  the  siege 
of  Lisle  to  consult  Eugene  and  Marl- 
borough, the  real  heads  of  the  Grand 
Alliance,  on  the  propriety  of  renewing 
the  war  against  Sweden.  Both  gene- 
rals were  opposed  to  this  breach  of 
faith,  though  on  different  grounds, 
as  may  be  conjectured  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage  m  Schulenburg's  jour- 
nal:— 

"  In  the  presence  of  Prtnee  Eugene,  I 
have  had  several  very  serious  oon versa* 
tions  with  my  lord  duke  on  the  affairs  of 
the  King  of  Sweden.  His  grace  thinks 
that  it  is  best  to  let  him  run  his  head 
against  the  Mnsoovites,  of  whom  we  will 
never  get  the  better,  as  he  will  only  ruin 
himself  and  his  army  in  their  inhospita- 
ble country,  and  thus  cease  to  be  for-* 
midahle." 

Marlborough  could  see  in  1708  what 
Napoleon  could  not  see  even  a  century 
afterwards. 

"  Frinee  Eu^ne,"  continues  Schu- 
lenburg, "  who  18  as  hostile  to  the  King 
of  Sweden  as  possible,  is  by  no  means  of 
this  opinion  ;  he  is  afraid  that  things 
may  be  carried  too  f^  against  the  czar, 
and  that  the  continued  success  of  the 
Swedes  may  give  an  unfavourable  turn 
to  the  war  against  France.  At  the  head 
of  40,000  men,  Charles,  he  says,  could 
overthrow  the  empire  as  often  as  he 
pleased,  while  the  emperor  was  engaged 
against  the  French." 

At  this  time,  Schulenburg  was,  at 
the  request  of  Marlborough  and  Eu- 
gene, appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Saxon  contingent  serving  in  the  allied 
army,  and  in  the  following  campaign 
he  took  his  post  as  commander  of  the 
infiuitry  of  Pnnoe  Eugene's  army.  We 
pass  over,  as  usual,  the  great  military 
events  in  which  he  acts  an  important 
part,  and  give  some  extracts  from  his 
letters  and  journal  affecting  our  great 
countryman.  After  Charles's  defeat, 
at  Pultowa,  he  writes  confidentially  to 
Uie  king,— 

"  My  lord  duke  is  greatly  embarrassed 
about  the  affiors  of  the  north.  He  de- 
sired me  to  assure  your  majesty  of  the 
high  regard  he  entertains  for  your  ma» 
jest/s  person,  as  he  trusts  the  result  will 
riiew.  But  neither  England  nor  Hol- 
land can  ever,  he  says,  consent  to  see  the 
afiairs  of  the  north  overthrown.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  stupid  and  incapable  per- 
sons in  the  government  of  both  countries ; 
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of  Eorope  will,  nerertbekM,  open  the 
eyes  of  toe  rest." 

The  result  has  shewn,  however,  that 
the  Whigs  of  the  nineteentli  century 
could  not  see  so  clearly  as  this  one 
Whig  of  the  eighteenth.  Schulenburg 
concludes  this  letter  by  saying  that, 
'*  My  lord  is  iieur  more  cunning  and  sa- 
gacious than  people  suppose." 

In  a  familiar  letter  to  a  friend,  dated 
from  the  camp  before  Mons,  Oct.  6, 
1709,  he  writes, — 

**  My  lord  duke  is  the  most  conning 
and  sagacious  man  of  his  time  (/e  plus  Jin 
et  U  plut  rus^),  *  Your  two  commission- 
ers/ he  told  me  the  other  daj  (the 
Saxon  commissioners,  Werthem  and  Leg- 
nusco),  '  do  not  know  what  they  are 
about,  nor  do  they  know  the  real  interest 
of  their  master.'  As  to  Prince  Eugene," 
continues  Schulenburg,  "he  has  no  idea 
but  to  fight  whenever  the  opportunity  of- 
fers ;  he  thinks  that  nothing  equals  the 
name  of  Imperialists,  before  whom  all 
should  bend  the  knee.  He  loves  la  petite 
dSbauche  et  la  p***  above  all  thiogps.  To 
day  he  will  say  that  Legnasco  is  a  vaga- 
bond, to-morrow  the  latter  will  tell  him 
his  mind  as  freely  as  any  one :  the  prince 
listens  quietly  to  every  thing,  never  gets 
angry,  for  he  has  the  happiest  temper  in 
the  world." 

After  the  capture  of  Betbune,  the 
siege  of  which  Schulenburg  had  himself 
conducted,  he  thus  writes  to  the  king 
on  the  3l8t  of  August,  1710 : — 

"  The  4wo  princes  are  rather  at  a  loss 
what  to  do  during  the  remainder  of  the 
campaign;  tbej  So  not  like  to  enter  a 
low  and  marshy  oountrj  at  this  late  eoa. 
son  of  the  jear,  and  there  is  none  other 
to  be  found.  My  lord  duke  is  particu- 
larly anxious  not  to  remain  idle;  but 
more  anxious  still  not  to  fail, — for  affairs 
in  England  become  more  entangled  every 
day,  as  well  indeed  as  with  the  army, 
where  there  are  many  influential  persons 
belonging  to  the  party  opposed  to*  his 
grace.  He  told  me  the  day  before  yc8« 
terdaj,  that  according  to  appearances 
every  thing  would  get  into  confusion  in 
England ;  that  he  did  not  expect  to  re- 
turn to  the  army  ;  that  they  were  already 
casting  their  eyes  on  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond  for  a  commander,  and  that  France 
would  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the 
confusion.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  is  at 
the  head  of  the  discontented  in  the 
army;  he  is  young,  quick,  and  enter- 
prisine:  Cadogan  is  principally  aimed 
at,  and  his  ruin  is  to  be  effected  at  any 
price.  I  told  the  duke  that  Prince  Eu. 
gene  could  aid  and  support  him  more 
than  any  one  ^se :  from  his  answer,  it 


would  not  appear  that  he  expected  anj 
very  material  assistance  from  that  quar- 
ter; in  this  I  may  be  mistaken,  how- 
ever. The  discontent  in  the  army  still 
continues ;  all  seem  to  think  that  Le 
piquet"  (meaning  Prince  Eugene)  "oc- 
cupies more  space  than  is  his  due,  and 
that  nothing  is  done  except  giving  din- 
ners and  pa3ring  visits." 

In  1711,  another  change  takes  place 
in  Schulenburg's  fortunes.  Marshal 
Ogilvy,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Saxon  army,  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Count  Flemming,  the  enemy  and 
former  adversary  of  our  hero.  Schu- 
lenburg immediately  sent  in  hb  resigna- 
tion to  the  king,  who  accepted  it  in 
course,  giving  him  a  venr  nandsome 
^tuity  fbr  his  services.  The  general, 
m  all  his  subsequent  letters,  speaks  in 
a  friendly  manner  of  Augustus  II.,  and 
represents  him  in  a  far  more  favourable 
light  than  the  generality  of  historians. 

During  the  four  inactive  years  that 
follow,  we  find  Schulenburg  on  his  tra- 
vels. He  visits  the  Chevalier  Folard, 
whose  writings  had  already  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  notice,  though  they  had 
not^btained  any  favour  for  him;  he 
was,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  sort  of  dis- 
grace. He  had  exposed  the  military 
errors  of  his  time,  and  naturally  drew 
down  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  the 
dull  men,  who  could  see  nothing  be- 
yond existing  practices.  The  names  of 
his  enemies,  ministers  and  generals, 
have  long  been  forgotten,  while  the 
name  of  Folard  is  associated  with  dis- 
tinguished talent  and  merit,  in  the  re- 
collection of  the  educated  men  of  all 
nations.  This  able  soldier  was  long  in 
firiendly  correspondence  with  Schulen- 
burg. 

During  these  inactive  years,  our  hero 
endeavoured  to  obtain  employment  in 
the  Austrian  service,  and  the  hopes  of 
success  which  were  held  out  to  him  by 
Prince  Eugene  and  the  empneror  himself 
led  to  a  bdief  tliat  every  thing  was  set- 
tled. On  tlie  24th  of  May,  1712,  the 
celebrated  Count  Bonneval,  then  high 
in  Prince  Eugene's  confidence,  writes 
to  him  thus : — 

"  I  expect  to  see  you  immediately, 
and  I  beg  you  will  neglect  nothing  to 
come ;  the  prince  wishes  it  also :  at  Lord 
Albemarle's,  he  said,  in  the  hearing  of 
every  body,  that  you  were  to  enter  the 
service ;  that  it  was  a  settled  thing,  and 
no  longer  a  secret.  I  therefore  beg  to 
congratulate  you." 

The  appointment  never  took  place  ; 
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and  from  letters  written  in  after  years, 
it  appears  that  Prince  Eugene,  who 
pretended  to  forward  his  yiews  on  this 
subject,  counteracted  them  in  reality, 
and  thus  foiled  Schulenburgfs  most 
anxious  wishes.  This  is  not  a  very 
bright  page  in  the  prince's  history, 
aud  there  is,  unfortunately,  too  little 
reason  to  doubt  its  accuracy.  Some 
poor  feeling  of  envy  was  probably  at 
the  bottom  of  the  affair.  There  was  a 
manly  frankness  about  Schulenburg, 
which,  joined  to  his  high  talents,  and 
mental  as  well  as  personal  accomplish- 
ments, might  render  him  obnoxious  to 
one  who  to  many  great  qualities  joined 
much  puerile  vanity,  and  sorely  felt 
his  inferiority  of  personal  appearance  to 
many  who  were  m  all  other  respects  so 
far  beneath  him.  The  ultimate  result 
was  probably  advantageous  to  Schu- 
lenburg ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Belgrade  and  Petemardine  campaigns, 
the  Austrian  arms  suffered  only  a  suc- 
cession of  disasters  during  the  re- 
mainder of  Prince  Eugene's  long  life. 

In  1713,  Schulenburg  was  in  Eng- 
land. He  had  always  been  a  warm 
friend  of  the  House  ofHanove^  and 
it  is  likely  that  he  was  sent  over  to  re- 
move some  estrangement  which  had  at 
this  time  taken  place  between  Queen 
Anne  and  the  family  of  her  intended 
successor.  His  own  opinions  seem  to 
have  been  misrepresented, — for  Baron 
Forslner,  the  ambassador  of  Charles 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  afterwards  writes  to 
him  from  London  in  the  following 
terms : — 

"  Yoa  are  accused  here  of  having  re. 
turned  to  HanoYer  a  complete  Tory,  im* 
bned  with  all  their  principles.  Your 
only  heroes  in  this  countiy  are,  they  say, 
the  lord-treasurer  and  my  Lord  Bolio^- 
broke ;  and  that  you  describe  the  Whig 
party  as  completely  put  down,  and  never 
likdfy  to  rise  a^ain;  together  with  a 
thousand  other  tales  of  the  same  kind.  I 
shonld  never  have  done,  were  I  to  send 
you  all  the  details  of  these  reports :  the 
leading  Whigs'  are  rather  mortified  in 
consequence,  and  have  complained  to  me 
on  the  subject,  regretting  the  attention 
they  had  shewn  you.  I  answered  as  I 
thought  was  my  duty ;  but  expect  to 
hear  from  you  on  the  matter." 

Schulenburg  replies  thus : — 

"  I  must  confess  to  you  that  reports  of 
this  kind  bad  already  reached  me  in 
Holland,  where  some  evil-minded  and 
ill-informed  persons  asserted  that  I  did 
nothing  but  chaunt  the  praises  of  my 


lord-treasurer  and  Lord  Bolingbroke.  At 
first,  I  treated  these  matters  as  mere 
jest ;  but  since  they  have  gone  so  &r,  I 
think  it  right  distinctly  to  avow  my  sen- 
timents on  the  subject ;  for  though  I  can 
do  neither  good  nor  harm  to  Whig^  or 
Tories,  it  is  unpleasant  to  see  the  most 
innocent  things  thus  maliciously  repre- 
sented. I  may  often  haye  said  that  the 
lord-treasurer  is  an  able  man,  and  likely 
to  prove  very  dangerous  to  his  adver- 
saries; I  may  also  have  said  that  Lord 
Bolingbroke  is  one  of  the  pretty  men  (un 
desjoiU  hommes)  of  his  time;  that  he  is 
endowed  even  with  genius,  and  may  go 
far,  if  he  applies  himself  to  business  ;  but 
it  does  not  follow,  therefore,  that  I  ap. 
prove  their  measures." 

There  is  also  a  letter  from  Marlbo- 
rough on  the  subject. 

Our  limits  prevent  us  from  inserting 
the  curious  correspondence  between 
Schulenburg  and  Baron  Steinheings, 
the  palatine  ambassador  in  London, 
from  which  it  appears  that  they  were 
engaged  in  counteracting  the  ill-judged 
proposal  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
to  have  the  electoral  prince  of  Hano- 
ver called  to  the  House  of  Peers.  They 
also  carry  on  some  communication  be- 
tween the  queen  and  the  elector  of 
Hanover,  through  a  channel  that  Stein- 
heigns  declares  to  be  totally  unknown 
to  the  ministers. 

Another  change  comes  over  the  dream 
of  Schulenburg. 

The  Turks  were  at  this  time  at 
war  with  the  republic  of  Venice, 
and  had  driven  the  lion  of  St.  Mark 
from  the  Morea^  and  from  various  other 
possessions  long  held  by  the  republic 
m  the  Levant.  As  tlie  infidels  were 
preparing  to  extend  their  conquests 
still  farther,  the  signoria  applied  to 
Schulenburg  to  take  the  command  of 
their  army.  At  first,  he  refused  to 
comply ;  but  urged  by  the  emperor 
and  Prince  Eugene,  he  ultimately  con- 
sented, and  entered  their  service  as 
field -marshal,  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  all  their  forces,  amounting  to 
about  25,000  men.  His  salary  was  a 
very  large  one,  being,  besides  allow- 
ances, 1 0,000  sequins  a-year.  He  was 
soon  called  upon  to  act  in  support  of 
his  new  dignity.  The  Turks  were 
threatening  to  attack  Corfu,  and  a  large 
fleet  was  expected  in  the  Adriatic ; 
the  field-marsnal  was  obliged,  therefore, 
to  visit  the  different  posts  likely  to  be 
assailed c  Corfu,  as  the  most  import- 
ant, was  the  first  inspected.  He  found 
the  works  in  the  most  deplorable  con^ 
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dition^  and  had  fbw  means  at  his  dis* 

Sosal  of  remedying  the  deficiences. 
chulenburg  exerted  himself  to  remedy 
the  evils,  and  after  some  stay  left  the 
island,  giving  instructions  to  the  Ve- 
netian officers,  for  finishing  and  arm- 
ing the  most  essential  works  during 
his  absence.  These  instructions  are  as 
clear  and  detailed  as  if  they  had  been 
issued  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  him- 
self,  and  were  carried  into  effect  exactly 
as  some  of  his  grace's  instructions  were 
occasionally  carried  into  effect  by 
Spanish  authorities ;  for  when  Schulen- 
burg  returned,  he  found  that  not  a 
single  one  of  his  orders  had  been  at- 
tended to. 

The  Turks  arrived,  and  courage  and 
activity  had  now  to  atone  for  every  de- 
ficiency, as  the  garrison  did  not  exceed 
2250  effective  men,  which  was  but 
slightly  reinforced  during  the  siege  ; 
but  Schulenburg's  energy  overcame  all 
difficulties.  The  enemy  landed  on  the 
10th  of  July,  and  after  some  delay  set 
about  their  work  with  incredible  ac- 
tivity. On  the  25th,  a  heavy  fire  was 
opened  upon  the  place,  and  some  of  the 
most  important  outworks  were  soon 
taken.  6n  the  19th  of  August,  a  ge- 
neral assault  was  given.  The  scarpon, 
and  other  works  on  which  the  fate  of 
the  town  depended,  were  carried ;  and 
the  place  itself  would  have  fallen,  had 
not  the  force  of  the  onset  been  broken 
by  the  ill-regulated  fury  of  the  assail- 
ants, who  rushed  in  wild  confusion 
against  the  strongest  points  of  the  works, 
llie  loss  of  the  scarpon,  however,  was 
decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  place;  and 
no  sooner  was  a  little  breathing  time 
gained  by  the  disorder  of  the  enemy, 
than  Schnlenburg,  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  few  soldiers  he  could 
collect  and  reform,  and  acting  the  part 
of  a  captain^  or  field-officer,  attached 
it  sword  in  hand.  It  was  retaken,  after 
a  murderous  combat,  which  so  much 
reduced  the  garrison,  that  they  consi- 
dered their  destruction  as  inevitable. 
Schulenbuig,  though  conscious  that  he 
could  not  stand  another  assault,  deter- 
mined to  hold  out,  in  hope  that  rein- 
forcements would  yet  reach  him,  or  that 
the  Turks,  awed  by  their  loss,  would 
declibe  to  renew  the  onset.  His  gal- 
lantry was  fully  rewarded, — for  on  the 
22d  of  August,  the  infidels  broke  up 
their  camp,  and  reimbarked,  after  be- 
mg  forty-two  davs  before  the  place. 
The  defence  of  Corfti  spreaa  joy 
through  all  Europe;  for  the  OlhmanS; 


who  only  Airty-tbree  years  belbre  had 
besieged  Vienna,  were  still  looked 
upon  as  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of 
Christendom ;  the  conqueror  was,  there- 
fore, overwhelmed  with  honours  and 
congratulations  from  every  quarter. 

The  remaining  operations  of  the  war 
call  for  no  particular  notice.  Schulen- 
burg  remained  in  the  Venetian  service. 
Inl721  he  madea  ioumey  to  England, 
to  visit  his  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Ken- 
dal, and  was  received  with  great  dis« 
tinetion  by  all  parties.  From  some 
papers  in  the  present  collection,  it 
would  appear  that  George  I.  married 
this  duch^  on  the  death  of  his  wife, 
the  Princess  of  Ahlen. 

During  the  war  that  broke  out  in 
Italy  and  on  the  Rhine  in  1733, 
Schulenburg  commanded  an  army  of 
observation,  intended  to  protect  the 
neutrality  of  the  Venetian  provinces  of 
the  terra  fitma :  in  this  he  succeeded 
perfectly.  He  carried  on  at  this  time  an 
mtimate  correspondence  with  the  court 
of  Vienna.  Among  these  letters  the 
following,  giving  an  aeooont  of  Prince 
£ugei)f ,  on  his  return  firom  the  cam- 
paign of  1T84,  is  the  most  interesting. 
It  is  from  the  Countess  Fuchs,  a  lady 
who  filled  a  high  situation  near  the 
empress : — 

**  Our  Prince  Eugene  is  returned  as 
he  departed  ;  that  is,  feeble  in  mind  and 
in  body.  He  passed  some  days  here" 
[the  castle  of  Schlosshoff], "  where  there 
was  a  large  party,  who  used  all  their 
efforts  to  amuse  him,  by  masques  and 
other  childish  games,  more  suitable  to 
the  ieebleneas  of  his  age  than  to  his 
great  charaoter.  . 

''  Yesterday  our  good  Guido  Staren- 
barg  completed  his  78th  year,  but  he 
reasons  as  accurately  as  ever  on  past  as 
well  as  on  passinr  events,  to  the  great 
admiration  of  all  wno  hear  him ;  whereas 
our  poor  Prince  Eueene  does  not  recol- 
lect the  very  words  he  has  jest  pro- 
nounced," 

The  declining  faculties  of  this  great 
commander  induced  the  imperial  cabi- 
net to  turn  their  eyes  towards  our  hero, 
who  was  pressingly  invited  to  enter  the 
Austrian  army.  The  emperor  wrote 
even  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  Schulen- 
burg*s  sovereign,  requesting  him  to 
recall  the  field-marshal  firom  the  Ve- 
netian service,  and  to  do  so  '^  in  strong 
and  decisive  terms.'^  The  King  of 
Prussia,  who  had  shortly  before  offered 
Schulenburg  the  appointment  of  field- 
marshal  In  his  own  arm 
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the  einperor'4  letters,  saying  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  imptrial 
reauest  complied  with ;  but  would  not 
order  him  to  leave  the  service  of  the 
republic,  if  he  thought  that  bis  duty  as 
a  man  of  honour  obliged  him  to  remain. 
Scbulenburg  was  desirous  to  stay  where 
he  was ;  and  extricated  himself  out  of 
the  difficulty  by  aid  of  Prince  Eugene, 
who  was  as  anxious  as  ever  to  avoid 
having  him  for  a  rival.  In  a  private 
letter,  he  assigns  his  advanced  age  as  a 
reason  for  declining  to  enter  the  Aus- 
trian service,  **  knowing  how  many 
difficulties  he  should  have  to  contend 
with."  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were 
dedicated  to  literature  and  the  dm  arts* 
He  retained  his  command,  and  remain- 
ed on  good  terms  with  the  Venetian 
government;  and  died  at  Verona,  in 
1747,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age*  He 
left  a  moderate  fortune,  having  at  dif- 
ferent times,  as  it  seems,  given  away 
not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  crowns 
to  diffieient  members  of  his  family. 
Though  not  insensible  to  the  charms 
of  the  s^,  he  was  never  married.  As 
far  back  as  the  year  1691  >  he  expresses, 
in  a  letter,  his  intention  of  remaining 
single,  and  adhered  to  his  resolution ; 
and  in  1734,  when  plagued  as  usual  fo<r 
money  by  some  of  his  nephews,  he  says 


he  is  glad  that  he  never  thought  of 
manrying,  concluding  with  the  words, 
"  Libertas  inestimabiUs  res  est/' 

Among  the  curious  letters  contained 
in  this  collection,  is  one  from  Frederick 
11.  then  crown  prince  of  Prussia.  He 
applies  to  Schulenburg  to  obtain  for 
him  at  Venice  "  a  young  foprano, 
already  versed  in  music."  The  field- 
marshal  promises  to  use  his  best  efforts ; 
but  recommends,  in  the  meantime,  a 
**  lady  of  good  character  and  great  mu- 
sical talents."  The  prince,  however, 
declined  the  lady,  and  insisted  on  the 
$Qprano, 

It  was  a  good  deal  the  ^hion,  at  the 
period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  for 
men  of  rank  to  carry  on  pnvate  as  well 
as  public  correspondence  in  French ; 
and  Schulenburg  venr  generally  writes 
in  that  language.  Ilis  French  is  very 
good,  and  would  be  good  French  even 
at  tliis  day,  whereas  his  German  is  al- 
ready perfectly  antiquated ;  proving 
how  much  progress  the  one  language 
has  made,  while  the  other  has  remained 
perfectly  stationary. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  only  add  that 
these  Memoirs  of  Schulenburg  form  an 
important  contribution  to  the  history  of 
his  time. 


MAX  EMAKUEL  AND  CHARLES  XII,* 


Charles  XII.,  against  whom  it  has 
been  made  a  fault  that  he  carried  yir- 
tues  to  extremes,  was  born  at  Stockholm, 
on  27th  Jtine,  1682,  during  a  storm  that 
"  Hired  the  mighty  oak,  and  made 
The  ambitious  ocean  swell,  and  rage,  and 

foam. 
To  be   exalted   with    the    threatening 

clouds." 
Astrologers  observed  that  the  star  called 
the  ''Lion's  Heart"  predominated  at 
his  nativity,  and  that  the  "  Fox  "  was 
on  the  decline :  omens  and  prodigies 
well-suited  to  announce  the  pirlh  of  a 
prince^  who  was  himself  a  living  tem- 
pest. Charles's  infancy  has  nothing 
very  remarkable.  His  education  was 
strictly  attended  to ;  and  he  proved  an 
attentive  scholar.  He  acquired  consi- 
derable knowledge  of  history,  geo- 
graphy, mathematics,  and  the  military 
sciences ;  and  became  perfectly  familiar 
with  several  languages,  though  he  never, 
afler  his  accession  to  the  throne,  spoke 


any  but  Latin,  Swedish,  or  German. 
The  gallant  Charies  Stewart,  the  same 
who  afterwards  led  the  king  across  the 
Duna,  was  his  instructor  In  the  art  of 
war,  and  is  said  to  have  communi- 
cated to  the  young  prince  much  of  the 
iiery  spirit  for  which  he  was  himself 
distinguished.  In  his  fifteenth  year 
Charles  ascended  the  throne,  and, 
contrary  to  usual  assertion,  already 
evinced  considerable  ability  and  ap- 
plication to  business,  though  no  parti- 
cular predilection  for  military  amirs, 
unless  his  bear -hunting  expeditions 
may  be  so  considered  ;  for  they  were 
more  than  "  faint  images  of  war," 
being  attended  with  great  danger.  No 
arms  were  used  in  these  encounters : 
the  sportsman  was  provided  only  with 
a  single  doubly-pointed  stick  and  a 
cast-net,  like  the  one,  perhaps,  used  by 
the  ancient  gladiators.  The  object  of 
these  fierce  combats  was  to  capture  and 
bind  the  bear,  and  to  carry  him  in 


*  Mettoirs  of  Max  Eaanuel,  Prinoe  of  Wirtemherg. 
t'B  Hktmf  of  Charts  XIL,  King  ofSwt^ 
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triumph  from  the  scene  of  action  I 
Charles  was,  it  seems,  a  great  proficient 
in  this  dangerous  sport. 

Of  the  Northern  League  we  hare  al- 
ready spoken ;  and  Lundblat  shews  us 
the  mil  treachery  of  the  czar's  proceed- 
ing in  the  aflair.  At  the  age  of  eighteen, 
Charles  was  obliged  to  take  the  field 
against  the  four  greatest  powers  of  the 
north.  Forced  to  contend  with  small 
means  against  vastly  superior  foes,  he 
made  genius  and  courage  supply  the 
place  of  numbers.  Heroism  was  never 
more  nobly  displayed  than  by  this  gal- 
lant monarch  and  his  followers :  what 
men  could  do  was  done.  For  nine 
years  he  triumphed  over  constantly 
augmenting  enemies.  And  when  the 
*'  unconquered  lord  of  pleasure  and  of 
pain''  fell  at  last,  crushed  by  the 
weight  of  masses.  Fortune  more  than 
shared  with  his  innumerable  adver- 
saries the  honour  of  his  overthrow. 

It  was  during  the  Polish  campaign 
of  1703  that  Max  Emanuel  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  then  only  fourteen  years  of  age, 
joined  Charles.  When  introduced,  the 
king  asked  him  whether  he  wished  to 
go  to  Stockholm  for  a  time,  or  to  re- 
main with  the  army.  The  prince  of 
course  preferred  the  latter.  **  Well, 
then,'*  said  Charles,  "  I  will  bring  you 
up  in  my  own  way ;"  and  immediately 
placed  the  boy,  tired  as  he  was  from 
his  journey,  on  horseback,  and  led  him 
a  long  and  fatiguing  ride.  From  this 
period  to  the  &ttle  of  Pultowa,  Max 
continued  to  behis  constant  companion, 
shared  his  dangers,  and  attended  him 
in  all  his  adventures,  many  of  which 
border  almost  on  the  fabulous.  The 
affectionate  kindness  evinced  by  Charles 
towards  his  pupil  could  not  be  surpassed. 
When  the  boy,  as  sometimes  happened, 
was  worn  down  by  sickness  and  fatigue, 
the  monarch  attended  him  with  parental 
care ;  and  when  on  one  occasion  he  fell 
speechless  from  his  horse,  and  his  reco- 
very was  despaired  of,  the  king  never 
left  his  couch  till  he  was  pronounced 
out  of  danger. 

The  adventures  they  encountered  to- 
gether were  endless.  On  inspecting  the 
regiments  before  the  openmg  of  the 
campaign  of  1706,  they  rode  500  miles 
in  six  days,  were  never  in  bed,  and 
hardly  ever  out  of  the  saddle,  and  fre- 
quently reduced  to  milk  and  water  as 
their  only  nourishment : — 

"  Alike  to  Charles  was  tide  or  time, 
Moonleat  midoigfat  or  matin  prime." 


Having  on  another  occasion  lost  their 
road  and  escort  durine  a  stormy  night, 
they  arrived  in  the  midst  of  a  tempest 
before  the  town  of  Tousha.  Neither 
calling  nor  firing  brought  any  one  to 
the  gates.  The  king  at  last  dismounted 
and  sought  for  an  entrance,  while  the 
prince  held  the  horses  in  the  pelting 
rain.  An  entrance  having  at  last  been 
discovered,  they  took  possession  of  a 
hut,  in  which  was  a  fire.  The  king 
threw  himself,  booted  and  spurred,  on 
a  bundle  of  straw,  and  fell  fast  asleep. 
The  prince,  less  hardy,  took  off  his 
boots,  filled  them  with  straw,  and  placed 
them  by  the  fire.  While  sleeping,  the 
flame  caught  and  consumed  the  valu- 
able gambodoes.  The  prince  was  next 
day  obliged  to  get  a  pair  of  peasants' 
boots,  io  which  he  rode  about  for  eight 
days ;  a  proof  that  the  princely  ward- 
robe was  but  slenderly  furnished. 

And  yet  the  camp  was  not  without 
its  gaieties  either;  for  while  the  head- 
quarters were  wintering  at  Ravitch,  the 
town  became  the  scene  of  great  festi- 
vities, balls  and  parties  succ^ing  each 
other  |is  rapidly  as  battles  had  done 
before.  Charles  was  usually  present, 
was  always  very  polite,  but  made  only 
a  short  stay,  and  retired  as  soon  as  he 
could. 

During  the  stay  of  the  army  in  tliis 
place,  a  fire  broke  out  and  consumed 
several  houses.  The  king  flew  to  aid  in 
extinguishing  the  flames.  He  ascended 
to  the  top  of  a  house  that  was  already 
on  fire,  and  continued  working  till  the 
building  was  sinking  under  him.  He 
escaped  with  difficulty,  was  thrown 
down  by  one  of  the  beams,  and  for  a 
moment  believed  to  be  dead.  It  was 
discovered  two  years  afterwards,  says 
Bardili,  that  the  place  was  set  on  fire 
by  an  incendiary  bribed  by  Augustus  II. 
to  slay  the  King  of  Sweden  in  the  con- 
fusion ;  and  a  man  actually  came  for- 
ward and  denounced  himself  as  the 
intended  assassin,  declaring  that  some 
unknown  power  had  prevented  him 
from  stabbing  the  king  when  he  got 
near  his  person.  Charies  said  the  man 
was  mad,  and  sent  him  about  his  busi- 
ness. Napoleon  would  have  sent  him 
before  a  military  commission  and  had 
him  shot,  as  he  caused  the  student  at 
Schonbrun  to  be  shot. 

An  instance  of  the  dread  then  enter- 
tained of  the  Swedish  troops  may  be 
here  mentioned.  A  Lieut.  Gustavus 
Pistol  vras  stationed  at  Clissowa  with  a 
detachment  of  twenty-four  men.    He 
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was  attacked  by  a  body  of  six  hundred 
Poles.  The  commander  of  the  assailants 
sent  bim  a  summons  written  in  three 
different  languages,  French,  Latin,  and 
Polish.  Pistol  replied  that  he  under- 
stood only  Swedish,  and  would  hold 
out;  and  taking  post  in  a  detached 
house,  be  defended  himself  during  tlie 
greater  part  of  the  day,  till  he  was  at 
last  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  his  coun- 
trymen. The  Swedes  had  two  men 
killed  and  eleven  wounded ;  the  Poles 
more  than  six  times  the  number:  a 
proof  what  determined  men  are  ca- 
pable of  effecting.  We  wish,  for  the 
sake  of  our  old  friend,  for  the  associa- 
tion of  old  ideas,  that  the  hero  of  this 
exploit  had  borne  some  other  name. 

vVe  regret  the  Works  here  quoted 
give  no  sufficient  account  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough's  visit  to  Charles's  head- 
quarters at  Altranstadt ;  for  what  Vol- 
taire says  on  the  subject  is  but  an  idle 
fable.  That  the  English  general  should 
easily  have  penetrated  tlie  views  of  the 
Sweaish  conqueror,  which  the  latter 
took  no  pains  to  conceal,  is  sufficiently 
probable ;  but  that  the  conversation 
between  two  such  men  should  have 
turned  principally  on  the  king's  large 
boots,  which,  as  Voltaire  says,  Charles 
told  Marlborough  '<  he  had  not  quitted 
for  seven  years,"  is  of  course  a  mere 
puerility.  He  could  hardly  have  slept 
m  his  boots  from  mere  partiality,  must 
surely  have  had  them  cleaned  some- 
times, and  it  is  not  likely  a  cobbler 
could  have  performed  his  office  upon 
tliem  while  ttiey  still  encased  the  royal 
feet.  Besides,  we  find,  from  Max's 
memoirs,  that  Charles  was  not  so  coarse 
in  his  dress  as  is  usually  represented, 
for  his  clothes  were  made  of  fine  mate- 
rials. He  always  wore  a  plain  blue 
coat,  with  gilt  buttons,  bun  wabtcoat 
and  breeches,  a  black  crape  cravat, 
and  a  cocked-hat ;  a  waist-belt,  and  a 
long  cut-and-thrust  sword.  He  never 
disngured  himself  by  the  full-bottomed 
wig  of  the  period,  but  always  wore  his 
own  brown  hair,  combed  back  over 
his  forehead.  His  camp-bed  consisted 
of  a  blue  silk  mattrass,  pillow,  and 
coverlid  ;  materials  that  would  have 
suited  even  a  dandy  guardsman. 

What  Voltaire  tells  us  of  Charles's 
fear  of  meeting  the  beautiful  Countess 
of  Konigsmark  is  another  puerility, 
which,  like  the  former,  has  been  ridi- 
culously followed  by  all  historians* 
Count  Piper  vfza  to  give  an  entertain- 
ment at  Altranstadt,  in  consequence  of 


tlie  marriage  of  his  sister-in-law.  The 
Countess  of  Konigsmark  requested  to 
be  invited,  and  the  minister  consulted 
the  king,  who  assented  at  once.  A 
question  of  etiquette  arose,  however, 
on  the  subject;  and  the  minister  was 
again  obliged  to  speak  to  Charles, 
saying  that,  ''  as  hostess,  his  wife 
would  willingly  yield  precedence  to 
the  countess,  but  that  the  Countess  of 
Reinschild  and  Lady  Hamilton  would 
not."  Charles  said  they  were  right  not 
to  give  "  the  step  to  a  lady  of  easy 
virtue."  And  when  Piper  represented 
that  she  belonged  to  an  ancient  family, 
and  bad  only  forgot  herself  with  a 
king,  he  replied  that  **  in  such  matters 
there  is  no  difference  between  a  king 
and  a  common  fellow."  A  doctrine 
that  would  not  have  suited  the  meridian 
of  Versailles,  or  of  Carlton  House  in  the 
time  of  George  IV. 

The  invasion  of  Saxony  occasioned 
great  uneasiness  at  Vieima ;  Charles's 
arrival  being  considered  alike  dan- 
gerous to  the  Catholic  states  of  the 
empire,  and  to  the  success  of  the 
Grand  Alliance.  It  happened,  under 
these  unpleasant  feelings,  that  at  a 

garty  the  Swedish  minister.  Count 
tralenghielm,  proposed  his  master's 
health  as  a  toast.  An  imperial  cham- 
berlain, a  Count  Zabor,  a  magnet  of 
Hungary,  refused  to  drink  it,  declaring 
that  "  no  honest  man  ought  to  drink 
the  health  of  the  Turk,  the  Devil,  and 
of  a  third  person."  The  Swede  struck 
the  offender,  and  swords  were  drawn ; 
but  the  adversaries  were  of  course  se- 
parated. The  ambassador  demanded 
satisfaction  for  the  insult;  and  Zabor 
was  arrested,  and  sent  in  irons  to 
Stettin,  and  delivered  up  to  the  Swedes. 
Charles  instantly  set  him  at  liberty, 
simply  desiring  him  to  ''  be  more 
guarded  in  his  speeches  for  the  future." 

The  Saxon  nobility  {RUterschaf 
chivalry)  having  been  taxed  to  aid  in 
defraying  the  Swedish  contributions, 
applied  to  Charles,  claiming  their  pri- 
vilege of  exemption  from  all  taxation, 
except  tliat  of  furnishing  horses  for  the 
chivalry  engaged  in  defence  of  the 
country.  "  Had  the  Saxon  chivalry," 
said  Charles,  '^  acted  up  to  the  duties 
to  which  they  owe  their  privilege,  I 
should  not  have  been  here. 

Tlie  King  of  Sweden  left  Saxony, 
and  set  out  on  his  Russian  expedition 
at  the  head  of  43,000  men.  Of  these 
8000  remained  in  Poland ;  so  that  he 
undertook  the  march  to  Moscow  witli 
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only  35^000;  a  focoe  ftmoonting  to 
about  ooe-fiileenth  part  of  the  anny 
with  which  Napoleoa  let  out  on  a 
similar  expedition.  The  Ruaaians  fol- 
lowed the  fluae  syilem  they  afterwards 
employed  against  the  French,*  retiring 
and  laying  waate  the  country.  The 
difficulties  the  Swedea  had  to  eneomn 
ter,  in  consequence  of  bad  roads  and 
want  of  proTisiona,  are  almost  incre- 
dible. The  aoldiera  were  ibrced  to  con« 
tend  not  only  agai  n^  the  enemy,  but 
the  localitiea  also;  and  roads  for  the 
adfanoe  of  the  array  had  to  be  opened 
through  forests  and  morasses  oefore 
the  least  progress  could  be  made ;  and 
it  often  happened  that  a  league  a-day 
was  the  greatest  extent  of  march  gained 
after  immense  toil.  But  nothing  check- 
ed the  ardour  of  these  gallant  soldiers. 
The  Russians  attempted  to  defend  the 
passage  of  rivers  and  swamps  that  im- 
peded the  march  of  the  foe.  Their 
efforts  were  nun*:  no  superiority  of 
numbers,  no  strength  of  position,  could 
arrest  the  indomitable  valour  of  Charles 
and  his  troops.  And  the  actions  per- 
formed dunng  this  march  would  be 
deemed  absolutely  fabulous,  were  they 
not  recorded  on  authority  which  cannot 
be  doubted. 

During  the  severe  winter  of  1709, 
the  army  suffered  dread  folly  from  want 
and  cold.  When,  early  in  spring,  the 
thaw  set  in,  the  whole  of  those  flat 
countries  were  overflowed ;  and  long 
marches  had  to  be  made  through  com- 
plete inundations,  by  which  quantities 
of  stores  were  lost,  and  the  powder 
greatly  damaged.  It  was,  as  we  now 
And,  m  consequence  of  the  losses  thus 
sustained,  that  Charles  accepted  Ma- 
zeppa's  proposal  of  marching  into  the 
Ukraine.  Finding  his  army  too  much 
weakened  to  penetrate  further  into 
Russia,  and  not  wishing  to  fall  back 
upon  Lifland,  which  he  UM>ught  would 
look  like  a  retreat  and  encourage  his 
enemies,  he  determined  to  mardi  to 
the  south,  and  there  await  the  supplies 
and  reinforcements  which  his  generals 
were  to  bring  up. 

The  loss  of  the  convoy  which  General 
Lowenhaupt  was  conducting  to  the 
army  rendered  further  delay  necessary, 
and  obliged  the  king  to  undertake  the 
siege  of  Pultowa,  in  order  to  gain  a 
Arm  footing  in  ^e  country,  and  to  se- 


sure  the  supplies  which  the  place  oon- 
taioed.  The  Swedish  battering-,  ^n 
was  weak ;  the  powder  not  only  bad, 
from  having  been  frequently  injured  by 
the  wet  and  dried  again,  but  very  scarce 
besides.  Still,  courage  and  energy  were 
making  proeress,  when,  on  the  27th  of 
June,  on  hu  ^inj  bhtb-day,  Charles, 
k  repulsing  a  sally,  was  struck  by  a 
muskel-ball  that  entered  his  left  foot, 
above  the  root  of  the  toes,  and  went 
out  at  the  heel.  The  king  continued 
in  the  field  for  an  hour  afterwards, 
giving  his  orders  as  usual ;  but  when 
he  retired  to  his  Quarters,  ia%  leg  was 
so  much  swelled  mat  the  boot  had  to 
be  cat  off;  and  the  wound  had  so  un- 
favourable an  appearance  as  greatly  to 
alarm  the  attendants. 

Charles  behaved  heroKally,  as  usual. 
He  held  his  leg  to  the  surgeon  with  his 
own  hands;  nor  did  a  single  groan 
escape  him  during  the  terrible  opera- 
tion which  the  cutting  away  of  some  of 
the  fractured  bones  rendered  necessary. 
At  one  time  his  life  was  despaired  of, 
and  a  general  panic  seized  tiie  army ; 
but  though  the  wound  proved  decisive 
of  his  fate,  the  unhappy  monarch  had 
what  may  well  be  teraied  the  misfor- 
tune to  recover. 

The  fbe  drew  near.  The  czar,  well 
aware  of  the  importance  of  Pultowa, 
advanced  to  its  relief  with  an  army  of 
80,000  men,  besides  40,000  irregulara, 
Kalmucks  and  Tartars.  He  brought 
150  pieces  of  aitillery  along  with  him. 
Even  with  this  vast  superiority,  and 
after  the  training  of  a  nine  years'  war, 
the  Russians  did  not  venture  to  attack 
the  Swedes ;  but  drew  closer  and  closer 
around  them,  till  they  began  at  last  to 
entrench  themselves  within  a  league  of 
the  king's  camp.  Charles's  illness  gave 
them  but  too  much  leisure. 

A  hostile  fortress  on  one  side,  a  hos- 
tile array  on  the  other,  nothing  but  a 
victory  could  save  the  Swedes ;  and  on 
the  mominff  of  the  8th  of  July,  only  ten 
days  after  Charles  had  been  wounded, 
they  marched  out  to  battle.  Their  whole 
army  did  not  amount  to  20,000  men ; 
4000  of  whom  were  left  in  the  trenches 
and  with  the  baggage.  Their  artilleiy 
consisted  of  four  field-pieces;  and  theur 
powder  was  so  bad,  that  it  did  not,  as 
Count  Poniatowsky  and  Lowenhaupt 
both  affirm,  throw  the   musket-balls 


*  It  was  not,  as  generally  supposed,  according  to  a  previously  arranged  system 
that  the  Russians  fell  hack  during  the  campaign  oflSlS.  It  waa  the  result  of  entirely 
accidental  circumstances,  which  tiiis  is  not  the  place  to  explain. 
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mort  Ihan  thirty  yvrds  ftom  liie  raunle 
•r,)lie  pieces.  And  yet  theia  brave 
•Qiilierfl  balanced  fortune  even  againel 
such  oferwhalming  numbers.  Three 
out  of  the  seven  Russian  redoubts 
ifvere  taken )  on  th^  left  wing,  the 
cavalry  were  yiotoriotts;  and  it  is  really 
diffiottlt  to  say  what  the  result  would 
have  proved  bad  Charles  been  able  to 
exert  his  usual  energy  and  activity. 
Certain  it  is  that  errors  were  com- 
mitted which  could  not  have  happened 
under  his  immediate  command ;  for  the 
cavalry  of  the  left  wing  did  not  follow 
op  thmr  success,  and  the  cavalry  of  the 
right  wing  lost  their  direction,  and  took 
no  share  in  the  action.  The  king, 
who  was  carried  on  a  litter  between 
two  horses,  was  present  in  the  hottest 
of  the  fire,  and  exerted  himself  as  much 
as  was  possible  for  a  man  in  such  a 
situation.  A  shot  broke  the  litter, 
and  the  wounded  monarch  was  for 
sometime  left  alone  on  the  ground. 
A  lifeguardsman  brought  him  a  horse, 
and  he  endeavoured  to  rally  the  yield- 
ing troops.  The  steed  was  shot  under 
him ;  and 

"  Gierta  gave 
His  Qwn,  sod  died  the  Jiussiao  slave,'* 

Having  assembled  and  reformed  the 
remnants  of  his  broken  host  round  the 
forces  which  had  been  lefl  for  the  pro« 
tection  of  the  baggage,  the  fainting 
monarch  was  placed  in  Count  Piper's 
caniage,  and  conveyed  towards  the 
Turkish  frontier.  The  exertions  of  the 
wounded  Charles  to  rally  his  army  at 
Pultowai;  oontiast  singularly  with  the 
total  want  of  any  such  exertion  disf 
played  by  the  unwounded  Napoleon 
at  Waterloo.  We  take  this  want  of 
exertion  for  granted,  because,  had  any 
be^n  displayed,  the  world's  echoes 
would  have  rung  with  praise  bestowed 
upon  the  heroic  effort. 

The  first  result  of  the  battle  of  PuU 
towa — its  ultimate  results  are  only 
now  becoming  apparent — was  the  en- 
tire destruction  of  the  Swedish  army ; 
the  famished  and  exhausted  remains 
of  which  were  some  days  afterwards 
obliged  to  lay  down  their  arms  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dneiper,  which  they  had 
no  means  of  crossing. 

With  this  battle,  which  opens  a  new 
era  in  European  history,  the  history  of 
Charles  XI i.  may  be  said  to  end  ;  for 
his  subseauent  career  was  only  a  suc- 
cession oi^  disappointments ;  his  poor 
and  thinly  peopled  country  not  afl'orcj- 
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ing  him  the  means  of  recovery  from  a 
single  defeat. 

On  his  arrival  at  Bender,  the  king 
learned  the  death  of  his  sister,  the 
Duobess  of  llolstein  \  and  he  who  had 
calmly  supported  the  loss  of  his  ^me 
and  his  army,  yielded  to  the  most  im* 
passioned  burst  of  sorrow,  and  was 
d urine  four  days  unable  to  converser 
with  his  most  intimate  attendants,-^  a 
proof  how  unjust  are  the  accusations 
of  want  of  fheling  so  often  brought 
against  him.  His  long  stay  in  Turkey 
is  certainly  evidence  of  obstinacy,  or  of 
that  pride  which  could  not  brook  the 
thoughts  of  returning  a  vanquished 
fugitive  to  his  native  land,  which  had 
done  so  much  for  him,  and  which  his 
best  efibrts  had  failed  to  protect  from 
uniust  violence.  In  Charles's  high  and 
noble  oountenanoe,  it  is  seen  at  once 
that  he  was  endowed  with 

"  llie  glance  that  took 
Their  thoughts  fVom  others  at  a  single 
look." 

He  knew  the  worthlessness  of  his  ene- 
mies ;  and  it  is  doubly  galling  to  the 
generous  and  the  brave  when  Fortune, 
in  her  base  fancies,  obliges  them  to 
succumb  to  mean  and  malicious  ad- 
versaries. And  such  was  the  fate  of 
Charles.  His  defisat  was  no  sooner 
known,  than  Denmark,  Poland,  and 
Saxony,  again  flew  to  arms.  Hanover 
and  Prussia  joined  the  unworthy  league 
against  the,  fallen  monarch,  who  had 
been  so  dreaded,  and  was  therefore  so 
much  hated ;  for  Charles  had  injured 
no  one*- he  was  the  aggrieved  from 
first  to  last.  His  return  to  Sweden, 
the  defence  of  Stralsund,  the  invasion 
of  Norway,  call  for  no  particular  atten- 
tion. He  was  killed  at  the  siege  of 
Frederick  shall,  in  Norway,  on  the  1 1th 
of  Dec.  1718,  under  circumstances 
that  long  gave  currency  to  the  belief 
that  he  had  been  assassinated.  Sohott 
and  Bardili  positively  assert  the  fact ; 
but  we  are  on  this  point  disposed  to 
agree  with  Voltaire,  who,  to  save  the 
honour  of  his  countrymen,  as  posi- 
tively denies  it.  After  evening  service, 
the  king  went  out  as  usual  to  visit  the 
trenches.  He  was  attended  by  two 
French  engineers,  Megret  and  Seguire. 
A  heavy  fire  was  kept  up  by  the  enemy. 
Near  the  head  of  the  boyau,  or  zigzag, 
he  kneeled  down,  and,  leaning  against 
the  parapet,  looked  towards  the  fortress. 
As  he  remained  motionless  for  a  long 
time^  some  one  approached  and  found 
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bim  perfectl)r  dead,  a  ball  having  en- 
tered his  right  temple  and  passed 
through  his  hea().  Even  in  death  the 
gallant  hand  had  grasped  the  hilt  of  his 
sword  ;  and  this  probably  gave  rise  to 
the  belief  in  the  murder,  which  was 
afterwards  confirmed  by  Seguire*s  own 
confession.  But  this  confession  was 
only  made  while  the  pretended  crimi- 
nal laboured  under  an  attack  of  brain- 
fever,  and  was  retracted  as  soon  as  he 
recovered.  "  Tliey  still  preserve  at 
Stockholm,"  says  Voltaire,  "  the  hat 
which  the  king  wore  at  the  time ;  and 
the  smallness  of  the  hole,  made  by  the 
ball,  is  the  principal  ground  on  which 
the  believers  in  the  murder  rest  their 
opinion.'^  We  are  by  good  fortune 
enabled  to  settle  that  part  of  the  ques- 
tion. A  lady,  as  fiur  as  she  is  amiable, 
was,  at  our  request,  so  good  as  to  mark 
off  on  a  piece  of  paper  the  exact  shape 
and  size  of  the  aperture  made  by  the 
ball  in  the  roval  hat;  and  we  can 
safely  affirm  that  it  is  much  larger 
than  any  which  a  musket  or  pistol-ball 
could  have  made,  and  must  have  been 
occasioned  by  a  grape-shot:  v?hereas 
an  assassin  could  only  have  used  a 
pistol  for  his  murderous  deed. 

Thus  fell,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age, 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  that 
ever  acted  a  ^rt  on  the  great  stage  of 
the  world.  Endowed  by  nature  with 
a  noble  person,  *'  a  frame  of  adamant, 
a  soul  of  fire,"  with  high  intellectual 
powers,  dauntless  bravery,  kingly  sen- 
timents of  honour,  and  a  lofiy  scorn  of 
all  that  was  mean  and  little,  he  became, 
from  the  very  splendour  of  these  gifts, 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  unhappy  men 
of  his  time.  Less  highly  gifted,  he 
would  have  been  less  hated  and  less 
envied ;  of  humbler  spirit,  he  would 
have  been  more  pliant,  and  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  more  successful. 

Charies  has  been  called  cruel  and 
vindictive,  but  not  a  single  proof  has 


yet  been  brought  forward  to  iustify  the 
accusation;  whereas  both  the  Works 
we  have  quoted  furnish  ample  evidence 
of  his  humanity,  generosity,  and  cle- 
mency. The  death  of  Patkul  is  the 
principal  charge  preferred  against  him ; 
and  it  certainly  bears  injustice  on  its 
very  face,  and  proves  how  unfairly 
modern  history  is  written.  Patkul  was 
a  Swedish  subject,  who  had  not  only 
instigated  foreign  nations  to  take  arms 
against  his  native  land,  but  had  fought 
in  their  ranks  against  his  sovereign ;  he 
was  therefore  a  traitor  by  the  laws  of 
all  Christian  and  civilised  nations,  and 
perished  as  such.  That  he  held  a 
Kussian  commission  could  not  alter 
the  question,  because  it  could  not  re- 
lieve him  from  the  allegiance  due  to 
his  native  land. 

In  manners,  the  King  of  Sweden  was 
mild,  gentle,  and  polite.  He  never, 
even  when  angry,  so  far  forgot  himself 
as  to  make  use  of  coarse  language ; 
and  was  never  guilty  of  those  outbreaks 
of  passion,  for  which  low  and  vulgar 
men  are  so  often  distinguished. 

"  He  left  a  name  at  which  the  world 
grew  pale, 
To  point  a  monl  or  adorn  a  tale." 

A  lesson  of  deep  humility  is  the  moral 
we  must  gather  from  the  life  of  Charles, 
for  who  shall  make  a  claim  to  happiness 
which  the  highly  endowed  failed  to  ob- 
tain ?  And  tlie  tale  he  has  to  point  must 
be  a  tale  of  honour,  which  no  one  has 
yet  been  found  capable  of  relating. 

Whether  Captain  Lundblat*s  second 
volume  will  throw  any  light  on  the 
King  of  Sweden's  supposed  intention 
to  invade  Great  Britain,  in  favour  of 
the  house  of  Stuart,  remains  to  be  seen. 
We  have  never  believed  that  he  enter- 
tained such  a  project ;  for,  infamous  as 
the  Elector  of  Hanover's  conduct  had 
been,  Charies  had  nearer  and  more  for- 
midable enemies  than  George  I. 
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BLUE  FKIAR  PLEASANTRIES. 

No.  XXXVI. 

A  GUINEA  FLING. 

BEING  A  LETTER  FROM  LOCKE  IN  LONDON  TO  IMS  BLUE  BRETHREN 
IN  THE  COUNTRY ;    DATED  JANUARY  1840. 

"  Come  with  me,  and  I  will  shew." 


It  has  been  said  (it  will  be  my  aim 
to  prove  how  justly),  that  a  Guinea 
will  go  further  in  London  than  a 
beggar  would  follow  it  "  My  sense, 
howerer,  pursues  not  this.''  I  speak 
of  companionship,  not  of  pursuit;  of 
going  with  my  guinea,  not  of  running 
after  it.  And  where  else  will  it  carry 
you  so  high  al>ove  the  waters,  and  so 
low  beneath  them  ?  Where  else  will 
it  enable  you  to  thread  such  a  maze  of 
variety,  or  to  make  such  eccentric 
raroitotions  within  a  parallelogram  of 
three  miles  by  four? — for  such  is  the 
distance  from  the  Zoological  Gardens 
of  the  Regent,  to  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens of  the  Surrey;  from  Burton's 
triamphal  Arch  at  the  "  Comer,"  to 
Brunei's  Triumph  in  the  Hole ;  and 
nerer,  surely,  was  there  less  likelihood 
of  '^  a  hole  and  comer  meeting,"  than 
in  the  case  of  the  Park  Gate  and  the 
Thames  Tunnel. 

Know,  then,  my  beloved  Ceruleans, 
that  our  right  worthy  brother  Jaques, 
of  Fiaserian  blood  and  Retinal  renown, 
finding  me  somewhat  restive  under  the 
fmtigae  of  more  leisure  than  is  my 
wontt  has  greatly  enlivened  my  sojourn 
in  this  mi^ty  metropolis  by  an  act  of 
noagic,  which,  though  *'  golden/'  shall 
be  no  **  secret." 

*«  Go  forth!"  said  he. 

"Go  where?"  said  I. 

"Follow  this!"  said  he;  "go, 
wherever  it  may  lead  you  :"  and,  even 
as  he  spoke,  out  jumped  from  his 
money-till  a  veritable  Guinea  of  tlie 
olden  stamp,  which  had  been  long  in 
roost  inglorious  durance  sighing  for 
change*  Forth  did  it  fly,  radiant  with 
the  joyful  gleam  of  newly  recovered 
liberi^,  bounding  and  rolling  from  desk 
to  taole,  and  from  table  to  floor,  and 
still  evading  my  eager  grasp  until  it 
was  brought  up  in  the  comer  behind 
the  coal-scuttle. 

"  This  yellow  boy,"  said  Jaques, 
"  will  conduct  you  through  as  many 
new  changes  of  scene  and  circumstance 
as  though  you  should  submit  yourself 


to  the  will-o'-the-wisp  guidance  of  the 
"  tricksy  spirit  Ariel."  Go,  at  least, 
as  far  as  he  will  take  you ;  and  when 
he  fails  in  further  power,  see  if  you 
have  not  gone  far  enough  to  supply 
your  brethren  with  an  epistolary 
"  Pleasantrie :"  one  which  may,  at  all 
events,  be  equal  in  value  to  the  penny 
postages  which  they  will  — not  have  to 

pay- 
Well,  away  we  went,  all  three  of 
us ;  that  is,  my  "  one  pound,"  my 
"  one,"  and  my  Self.  Tlie  door  slap- 
ped on  my  back,  as  if  to  give  me  tite 
impulse  of  encouragement,  and  I  pro- 
ceeded by  mere  chance  in  a  southerly 
direction;  till,  on  reaching  No.  209 
Regent  Street,  my  little  pocket  canary 
cried,  "  Let  me  out!"  At  the  same 
moment  a  large  placard  announced  the 
words,  "  CosMORAMA,"  (signifying,  as 
you  know,  a  "  world  of  fine  things !") 
"  Admittance,  One  Shilling." 

I  entered,  but  not  to  unpocket  my 
little  bird  of  gold !  «  No,  no,"  said 
I,  "  thou  shah  be  let  out  by  deputy. 
Thou  shalt  be  bled  to  death  by  a 
phlebotomy  of  gentle  instalments;  by 
shillings  worth,  and  sixpen'orths,  and 
the  like ;  and  when  thou  hast  lost  thy 
life's  equivalent,  I  will  retain  thy  un- 
dying and  undiminished  form,  as  a 
substantial  memento  of  thy  expended 
value. 

Mercy  on  me  !  where  am  I  ?  Was 
I  not,  a  moment  back,  among  the  gay 
and  crowding  fashionables  of  London's 
most  splendid  quarter?  and  am  I  not 
now  in  another  quarter— of  the  globe  ? 
What  are  these,  so  savage  and  so  naked 
of  attire  ?  Three  as  suspicious-looking 
young  gentlemen  as  ever  wore  cop- 
per-coloured skins  and  no  pantaloons. 
Are  they  about  to  transfix  me  with 
poisoned  arrow,  or  javelin  barbed  ? 
Do  those  hideous  sounds  (pretending 
to  emanate  fix>m  musical  instruments) 
indicate  melody  or  murder?  And  look 
at  those  painted  visages — and  those 
feathered  crowns?  Is,  then,  personal 
vanity  as  common  lo  the  barbiBirian  of 
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the  Guianaian  hut  as  to  the  beauty  of 
the  European  palace  ?  And  what  are 
these  strange  plants  and  hideous  reptiles 
around  me  ?  This  (says  the  bill)  is 
the  Guiana  Exhibition,  illustrating 
the  natural  history  of  the  El  Dorado 
of  Sir  W.  Raleigh ;  and  those  mysteri- 
ous nudities  are  the  native  lords  of  the 
soil, — gentle  specimens  of  the  tribes  of 
Macusi,  Warrau,  and  Paravilhana, 
brought  hither  in  conformity  with  the 
advice  of  the  erudite  Trinculo,  who 
knew  so  well  how  to  minister  to  the 
"  holyday  fools"  of  England,  Trin- 
culo,  to  be  sure,  speaks  of  "  dead 
Indians."  These  are  '*  all  alive"  as 
fresh  eels,  and  like  the  latter,  having 
little  but  their  skins  to  clothe  them. 

I  spoke  a  minute  back  of  "  phle- 
botomy;" but  the  next  act  of  twelve- 
penny  bleeding  takes  a  different  spell- 
ing; for,  instead  of  P.H.L.E.,  it  is 
F.L.E.A.  Doubtless,  209  Regent 
Street  is  erected  on  the  site  of  that 
celebrated  hostelrie,  of  which  it  was 
said  by  one  of  Harry  the  Fifth's  com- 
pany, "  This  is  the  most  villauous 
nouse  in  all  London  for  Fleas !"  Here 
may  you  see  giant  littleness  and  micro- 
scopic might !  —  the  "  Flea-black- 
smiths," as  the  bill  has  it, "  svmrthy  sons 
of  Vulcan  T'  the  four  Samsons  moving 
a  huge  beetle,  as  four  churchwardens 
should  carry  a  church  I  and,  lastly, 
behold  tlie  royal  mail  as  '\i  fleas  along, 
with  guard,  coachman,  and  four-in* 
hand,  not  a  whit  the  slower  for  all 
the  burthen  of  Rowland  Hill's  penny 
letters,  and  in  defiance  of  the  acknow- 
ledged truth  that  the  revenue  finds  it 
\ip-/<i7/  work.  Let  the  economists  of 
labour  look  to  this.  Let  us  catch  our 
fleas,  no  longer  with  a  spiteful  ven- 
geance in  respect  to  their  being  ene- 
mies to  our  rest,  but  with  a  politic  care 
in  regard  to  their  being  the  most  active 


agents  of  our  motions.  Let  us  no 
longer  crack,  but  rather  cherish  them. 
Let  them  no  longer  be  railed  at  as 
vampires,  but  rather  let  their  roads 
be  railed  and  themselves  respected 
as  velocipedes.  Let  P-H-L-E- 
botomy  be  changed  practically  as  well 
as  orthographical ly  to  F-L-E-A- 
botomy:  nor  let  the  plethoric  with- 
hold their  sanguineous  superfluity,  the 
natural  and  well-earned  sustenance  of 
these  industrious  '*  atomies,"  Fear  not 
to  be  **  condemned  to  have  an  itching 
palm ;"  but  open  your  **  liberal  hand/' 
and  let  tliem  "  batten'^  on  it.  Let  this 
important  subject  be  brought  forward 
at  the  next  grand  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  of  Science,  when  I  doubt 
not,  <<  The  Celebmted  Original  Flea- 
Trainer  "  will  be  ready  to  prove,  that, 
as  the  true  aim  of  locomotive  pfcoloso- 
phy  is  the  condensation  of  a  maximum 
of  power  within  a  minimum  of  bulk, 
the  ilea  is  more  worthy  of  our  regard 
than  any  artificial  engine  yet  invented. 
By  tlie  way,  I  have  ^n  just  informed 
by  a  lady,  t^t  on  the  occasion  of  her 
visiting  the  "Industrious  Fl^sas" 
some  time  back,  she  observed  among 
them  two  exceedingly  fine  animals, 
and  was  told  by  the  trainer  that  they 
were  from  Hertfordshire;  **  a  county, 
madarn,"  said  he,  "  that  has  just  reason 
to  be  proud  of  the  energy,  the  beauty, 
and  extreme  sagacity  of  its  fleas  1" 
As  an  instance  of  their  sup^ior  power, 
they  had  worked  as  leaders  in  the  royal 
mail  until  the  two  Middlesex  wheelers 
fell  exhausted.  The  latter  were  then 
taken  out  of  harness  and  put  inside 
the  coach  as  passengers ;  Mid  the  Hert* 
fordshire  fleas,  attached  to  the  wheel* 
traces,  and  unassisted  by  any  leaders, 
ran  off  with  the  additional  burthen  as 
though  they  had  got  rid  of  an  en- 
cumbrance. 


SONNET  TO  THE  "  ORIGINAL  FLEA  TRAINER." 

Van  Amburgh,  thou  art  matched  I    Thy  stern  command 

Hath  prov'd  there's  such  divinity  in  men 

As  braves  the  tiger  in  his  very  den, 
And  makes  the  lion  subject  to  thy  hand. 
But,  lo  I  thou  hast  a  rival  in  the  land ; 
Nor  e'en  St.  George,  who  pierc'd  the  fiery  dragon, 
Has  better  right  his  mighty  power  to  brag  on 

Than  he  who  now  inspires  the  poet's  pen ! 
Ye  who,  on  restless  pillow  ill  at  ease, 

Still  "  turn  and  turn,"  till  laggard  dawn  doth  peep. 
And  vainly  try,  with  vengeful  srasp  to  seite 

The  skipping  monster  who  aoth  "  murder  sleep," — 
Lie  down  in  peace,  the  venom'd  biter 's  bit. 
Here  stands  tlie  hero  hath  accomplish'd  it ! 
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My  next  shilling  rane  in  response 
to  the  announcement,  Uiat  an  £a8T 
Indian  dessert  Invited  roe  to  feed 
upon  "  Forty  Species  of  Admirable 
Fbuit  on  the  Trees."  I  was  wonder- 
ing how  any  room  of  likely  dimensions 
conld  afford  space  for  the  spreading 
foliage  of  the  banana,  the  palm,  the 
orange,  the  mango,  and  the  tamarind, 
when,  on  entering,  I  discovered  that 
the  hortieultorist  was  a  painter  instead 
of  a  gardener, — that  it  was,  in  fact, 
an  exhibition  of  tca/^fruit,  very  well 
diawn  and  coloured,  and  very  disad- 
vantageotisly  hung  on  the  four  sides  of 
a  picture^llery  in  very  black  frames. 

A  sight,  however,  of  more  gracious 
quality,  and  of  dearer  interest,  next 
called  upon  me,  and  my  all-potent 
guinea-bird  flew  with  me  to  the  "  rug- 
ged coast  off  St.  Abb's  Head,"  whence, 
amid  **  all  the  phenomena  of  an  agi- 
tated ocean,^  I  perceived  the  darling 
of  all  grace,  or,  in  other  words,  Grace 
Darling,  assisting  her  father  in  the 
rescue  of  the  shipwrecked.  The  sub- 
ject, at  all  events,  is  o^rious  one; 
am)^  in  this  age  of  scientific  applica- 
tion, it  is  at  least  pleasant,  by  way  of 
change,  to  see  mechanical  ingenuity 
taking  a  romantic  and  pictorial  turn. 
I  presume,  the  intention  of  the  ex- 
hibitor is  to  remedy  the  defective  sym- 
pathy which  is  alluded  to  in  the  song 
of  the  sailor:— 

"  Ye  gentlemen  of  England,  who  live  at 

home  at  ease, 
Aby  little  do  ye  think  upon  the  dangers 

of  the  seas!" 

Here,  perfectly  ''  at  home,''  and 
sitting  entirely  ^*  at  your  ease,''  may 
you  see  the  Forfarshire  steamer  make 
Its  tragic  deacent  into  the  <<  hell  of 
waters,''  and  the  heroine  of  the  Fern 
Lighthouse  ride  in  triumph  over  them. 
The  appeal  to  Grace  Darling's  pity 
would  seem  to  have  been  4nticiDated 
in  the  words  of  Shakspeare's  Boyety 
addressed  to  the  heroine  of  LSw^s 
Labour' $  Lost: — 

'*  Be  now  as  prodigal  of  all,  dear  Grace, 
As  Nature  was  in  making  Graces  dear. 
When  she  did  starve  the  general  world 

beside, 
And  prodigally  gave  them  all  to  you !" 

Cosmommic,  indeed,  is  209  Regent 
Street !  I  have  not  vet  done  with  it, 
for  an  exhibition  of  Dioramas  now 
invites  roe.  Quicker  than  the  active 
Pudc,  I've  **  put  a  girdle  round  the 
world  in  (less  than)  forty  minutes." 


'Tis,  by  a  moderate  computation,  not 
more  than  eight  minutes  since  I 
started,  and  I  have  visited  Paris,  the 
Lake  Uri,  the  Devil's  Bridge,  Apol- 
linopolis  Magna,  Trichinopoly,  Con- 
stantine  in  Africa,  thence  taking  a 
short  cut  through  Brussels  and  back 
to  Regent  Street,  in  the  vast  moving 
throng  of  which  I  am  once  more  lost 
as  a  mote  in  the  population  of  the 
sunbeams. 

"  'Tis  a  fine  morning,"  whispered 
my  guinea-bird, '«  so  turn  to  the  north- 


There  was  a  fellow  strutting  up  and 
down  the  pavement  between  Oxford 
Circus  and  Portland  Place,  with  all 
the  pride  of  an  antique  standard-bearer 
shouldering  the  S.P.Q.R.  of  Cxsarian 
Rome.  The  huge  placard  he  bore 
aloft  announced  the  words,  "  Poly- 
technic"—"  Diving  Bell"—"  Snow 
Harris"  —  Blowing-up  Sunken  Ves- 
sels "  —  "  Pneumatic  Telegraph  "  — • 
"  Daguerro^type  "  —  "  One  Shilling 
each." 

Every  tiling  might  have  failed  to 
attract  but  for  the  **  one  shilling  each  " 
at  the  end.  Not  that  «  Diving  Bell," 
«*  Snow  Harris,"  "  Blowing  up," 
"  Pneumatic  Telegraph,"  and  «  Da- 
guerreotype,'' were  **  one  shilling 
each;"  but  that  the  Poly  (which 
signifies  the  altogether)  was  to  be  had 
for  one  shilling;  and,  by  my  gallantry, 
where  PoUt/  is  to  be  had  on  such  very 
advantageous  terms,  there  will  never 
be  (on  my  part,  at  least),  any  great 
objection  to  take  Nick  into  the  bargain : 
and  now,  by  brethren,  you've  got 
(what,  perhaps,  you  never  had  before) 
the  real  meaning  of  "  Poly-technic." 

Well,  then,  Pm  now  wandering 
about  the  great  hall  of  the  Polytechnic 
Institution,  "  incorporated"  (that  is, 
the  Institution,  not  my  self,  for  so 
leanly  tm-incorporate  am  I,  that  I  have 
never  yet  been  substantially  authorised 
to  take  the  oath  of  "  body  o'  me  I") — 
I  say,  tlien,  I'm  now  wandering  about 
the  great  hall  of  the  **  Polytechnic 
Institution,  incorporated  by  royal  char- 
ter," where  the  electrical  influence  of 
Leyden  jars  and  Ladies'  eyes  co-operate 
upon  the  senses  in  most  admirc^d  dis- 
order. There,  on  the  lucid  waters  of 
a  canal,  at  least  four  feet  wide,  lies 
"  sleeping  on  its  shadow"  (as  Canning 
has  it)  the  model  corvette  of  William 
Snow  Hanris,  F.R.S.,  whose  proofs,  as 
to  the  full  and  undeviating  efficiency 
of  his  marine  lightning-conductors,  are 
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as  obvious  lo  the  wils  of  au  under- 
standing man  as  they  are  inimical  to 
the  obstinacy  of  a  dull  one.  There  she 
lies,  manned  ^vith  five  hundred  scien- 
tific associations;  and  at  length,  we 
trust,  commissioned  by  our  slow-be- 
lieving Whigs  of  the  Admiralty.  As 
to  the  "  blowing-up"  apparatus,  I  was 
just  in  time  to  see  "  an  armed  head," 
of  the  roost  Macbethian  semblance, 
disappear  from  the  water's  surface; 
and  was  fortunate  enough,  shortly  afler, 
lo  hear  a  very  equivocal  explosion  at 
the  bottom.  The  bubbles  denoted  an 
uprising  something,  and  anon  appeared 
a  series  of  fragments,  dislodged  from 
their  subaqueous  position  by  voltaic 
electricity,  floating  on  the  surface. 
This  was  an  illustration  in  little  of  tlie 
Royal  George  leaving  the  **  ooze  of 
the  salt  deep"  at  Spithead.  Tlie  re- 
appearance of  the  "  armed  head"  (i.e. 
the  head  of  the  resun*ection  man  in 
diving  apparatus)  was  too  apposite  nn 
illustration  of  the  "  pit  of  Acheron" 
to  be  disregarded;  nor  could  I  resist 
exclaiming  in  Macreadian  mimicry, 
**  Tell  me,  thou  unknown  power !" 

The  Diving  Bell,  however,  was  tlie 
grand  passage  of  the  poem,  albeit  it 
but  illustrated  bathos,  the  art  of  sink- 
ing. To  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to 
throw  an  additional  shilling  overboard, 
and  then  I  sank  fast  enough.  It  was 
soon  "  by  the  deep  nine,"  meaning 
feet,  not  fathoms;  nor  ever  was  Myn- 
heer Van  Dunk  more  disgusted  with 
pump  water  than  I  was  with  pump 
air.  The  tympanum  of  my  ear  gave 
way  under  an  atmospheric  pressure 
like  a  drum-head  beneath  the  weight 
of  Daniel  Lambert.  Reverberation 
there  was  none.  When  I  spoke,  I 
stunned  myself,  and  was  unheard  by 
my  companions.  Close  your  ears  with 
Your  fingers,  and  talk  to  your  neigh- 
bour, and  let  him  do  the  same  and  talk 
to  you  :  you  will  have  an  exact  notion 
of  a  diving-bell  conversation. 

Let  me  not  omit  to  mention  the 
whispering  metallic  reflectors,  which  are 
placed  at  opposite  ends  of  the  room  at 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  feet  apart. 
They  cast  reflections  with  a  vengeance  I 
Poor  Jack  Mullins  little  thought, 
when  he  was  calling  Joe  Ryder  by 
other  than  the  name  his  godfathers 
gave  him,  that  a  person  speaking  with 
his  face  to  one  reflector  was  heard  by 
a  person  standing  with  his  face  to 
the  other;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  Joe  Ryder  gave  Jack  Mullins  the 


most  decided  exempli ficatiou,  that  tlie 
Polytechnic  (among  many  other  *'  in- 
fernal machines")  contained  a  '<  thresh- 
ing machine"  of  the  most  pugnacious 
quality. 

My  next  step  was  to  Margaret  Street, 
Cavendish  Square,  where  my  guinea, 
dropping  another  twelvepemiy,  walked 
me  into  the  "  Florentine  Exhibition." 
Here  the  anatomist,  obeying  Macbeth's 
injunction,  hath  '<  let  the  frame  of 
things  disjoint,"  and  enabled  man  to 
see  himself  '*  carved"  up  ''  as  a  dish 
fit  for  the  gods,"  his  "  carcase"  being 
as  nicely  parcelled  out  as  though  each 
g\xesi  was  especially  privileged  to  the 
epicurean  possession  of  some  particular 
part.  Analytic  destruction  by  a  couple 
of  old  maids,  bent  on  taking  their 
poor  neighbour  to  pieces,  could  scarcely 
be  more  complete  than  in  the  case  of 
extreme  disseverment  here  exemplified 
on  the  body  of  a  recumbent  Adonis. 
The  subject  was  of  toax,  Ws  true ;  but 
so  true  the  semblance  in  form  and 
colour,  that  the  living  flesh  trembled 
and  the  life^lood  crept,  as  the  show- 
man went  t^ueh  his  office  of  dis- 
section. Though  the  butchery  was 
infinitely  delicate,  every  removal  laid 
open  a  hideous  sense  of  a  case  "  past 
surgery,"  The  fellow  put  his  hand  to 
the  glowing  cheek  of  the  reposing 
figure,  and  removed  it  with  as  little 
remorse  as  if  it  had  been  the  lid  of  a 
snufi'-box.  He  next  fixed  his  hold 
upon  the  back  of  the  figure,  and  off 
came  a  slice  of  man  like  a  saddle  of 
mutton.  Ever  since  this  exhibition  I 
have  felt  myself  to  be  little  more  than 
on  a  par  with  my  watch;  and  I  am 
only  anxious  to  know  whiether  the 
anatomist  might  not  be  put  on  a  par 
with  the  clock-maker.  1  may  have  a 
fair  face,  and  may  be  in  "  good 
caser  but,  if  my  "works"  could  be 
occasionally  inspected  (as  they  are  in 
the  examples  ofSig.Serantoni's  Adonis 
and  Mr.  Viner's  chronometers)  it  might 
"  go  "  all  the  better  with  them. 

My  next  move  veas  to  the  Colos- 
seum in  the  Regent*s  Park ;  a  colos- 
sus of  littleness  and  greatness,  of 
quackery  and  merit ;  an  <^ject  worth 
seeing,  and  not  worth  seeing ;  a  thiug 
&Ise  and  true,  negative  and  positive ; 
an  exemplar,  illustrating  that  spirit  of 
the  present  age  which  coquets  with 
art  and  bribes  philosophy ;  an  instance 
of  that  time-serving  and  ungenuine 
homage  which  mediocre  talent  pays  to 
mediocre  patronage. 
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liie  name  of  the  building  provokes 
us  to  be  serious.  Colosseum  !  How 
*'  colossal  Y*  Behold  the  relative  no- 
tions of  ancient  Rome  and  modem 


d 


London  as  to  the  meaning  of  "  colos- 
sal.^ Here  have  you  the  rivals  of 
Uoraer  and  Vespasian.  I  give  every 
credit  to  Decimus  Burton  for  his  Her- 
adean  portico,  and  would  only  decry 
the  folly  of  crushing  a  noble  building 
under  a  giffantic  name.  Besides,  the 
insult  to  old  Athens  I  A  portal  worthy 
the  Cathedral  of  Minerva^  leading  to 
a  twelvepenny  peep-thow  !  The  "  Co- 
losseum'' is  a  term  assigned  by  ages 
to  the  great  Amphitheatre  of  Rome, 
which,  besides  its  huge  area,  where  the 
wild  beasts  were  let  out  upon  the  men, 
contained  sitting  room  for  the  hundred 
thousand  wilder  beasts  who  came  to 
see  the  sport. 

The  London  Coloss^m,  however, 
is  worth  seeing.  Its  pfboramic  view 
of  London  is  excellent,  notwithstand- 
ing certain  defects  which  time  wUl 
exhibit,  and  certain  cracks  which  the 
real  sky  exhibits  never.  The  bird's-eye 
perspective  is  admirable.  The  dome 
of  St.  Paul's,  on  which  you  are  sup- 
posed to  be  standing,  swells  beneath 
you  just  as  in  the  magnificent  original ; 
and  the  two  bell-turrets  of  the  west 
front,  with  tlieir  palpable-looking  sub- 
stance of  ^*  jutty,  frieze,  buttress,  and 
coin  of  vantage,"  seem  to  invite  "  the 
temple-haunting  martlet,"  there  to  make 
'*  his  pendent  bed  and  procreant 
cradle.*'  By  the  way,  the  ascent  to  the 
gallery  is  of  some  length,  perpendicu- 
larly speaking ;  and  it  will  therefore  be 
acceptable  to  the  gouty  and  the  lazy 
to  know,  that  '*  their  courage  may  be 
screwed  up  to  the  sticking  place"  with- 
out any  effort  on  their  own  part  beyond 
that  of  sitting  still,— an  effort,  you  will 
say,  which  can  hardly  succeed,  when 
the  room  in  which  you  sit  is  not  a 
"  still  room."  In  brief,  taking  your 
seat  in  the  ''  ascending  room,"  you  are 
raised  by  the  invisible  agency  of  steam 
to  the  observatory,  whence  you  mav 
look  around  you  unfatigued,  undizzied, 
and  without  the  inconvenient  necessity 
of  fastening  yourself  to  an  iron  rail 
with  one  hand,  or  of  holding  on  your 
hat  with  the  other.  The  actual  view 
from  the  real  building  is  so  disad- 
vantaged by  that  necessity,  that  it  gives 


few  people  so  perfect  a  notion  of  the 
truthy  as  the  secure  and  quiet  contem- 
plation of  the  ;Mitn/t/?g  will  afford. 

What  a  prospect  it  is !  It  resembles ' 
a  vast  brickfield,  with  its  innumerable 
stacks  of  red,  generally  divided  with 
narrow  alleys,  and  occasionally  with 
broader  ways.  Gutter  Lane  looks  less 
like  a  "  lane  "  than  a  "  gutter ;"  and 
Cheapside  seems  more  adapted  to  a 
wheelbarrow  than  to  my  lord-mayor's 
coach.  Finsbuty  Circus  reminds  one 
of  a  rinff  just  cleared  for  a  fight.  The 
White  Toujer  resembles  an  old-fashion- 
ed bedstead,  with  its  four  legs  upper- 
most. Old  London  Bridge  looks  — 
what  it  is — a  ghost  of  the  departed ; 
and  the  New  Post  Office — yet  undeli- 
vered— appears  full  of  promise  amid 
a  forest  or  scaffold-poles.  And  there's 
Newgate,  darkly  coloured  with  the 
gloomy  memories  of  Dodd  and  Faunt- 
leroy,  and  a  thousand  others.  You 
may  see  into  the  quadrangles  of  the 
condemned — pits  of  Acheron — with 

Flittering  fetters,  shewing  in  their  dark 
epths  like  sporting  eels,  and  death- 
warrants  fioatins  on  the  surface  like 
water-leaves.  And  there's  St.  Sepul- 
chre's tower,  which  we  look  at  the 
more  because  its  great  bell  is  privi- 
leged to  sound  the  kuell  of  the  sen- 
tenced on  the  night  preceding  execu- 
tion. And  in  the  midst  of  these  grave 
reflections,  up  comes  a  new  party  to 
see  the  panorama;  and  the  lady  asks, 
with  an  exquisite  simplicity,  "  what  it 
is  she  sees  ? '  To  which  her  lover,  with 
infinite  patience  and  moderation,  re- 
plies, "  This,  my  dear,  is  a  view  of 
London;"  a  fact  which  she  would 
scarcely  discover,  were  it  not  for 
"  uncle's  shop,"  on  the  roof  of  which 
her  scrutinising  eye  detects  **  the  very 
chimney-pots"  which  succeeded  to 
those  that  were  blown  down  in  the 
great  hurricane,  and  which  suggested, 
by  the  hole  they  made  in  the  roof,  the 
obvious  advantage  which  would  accrue 
from  having  a  little  more  light  in  the 
back  attic  I  No  ;  she  would  never 
have  known  it  for  London,  but  for 
"  uncle's  chimney-tops  I" 

Leaving  the  Panorama,  1  ascended 
to  the  exterior  of  the  summit  of  the 
building.  It  is  scarcely  judicious  to 
allow  of  so  immediate  a  transition  from 
the  pictorial  to  the  positive.  The 
reality  of  the  sharp  air  blowing  around 
us,  and  of  the  murmur  of  the  busy 
millions  below,  is  too  contradictory  to 
the  roomlike  closeness  and  silence  of 
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the  picture-gallery  we  Imve  just  left. 
On  n)y  way  up,  however,  I  was  gra- 
tified with  a  sight  of  much  interest)-^ 

the  ORIGINAL  BALL   AND   CROSS  of  St. 

Pauls.  This  weatherbeaten  old  finial 
was  taken  down  some  years  ago,  to 
make  way  for  the  new  one  which  now 
standi  in  its  room.  It  is  placed  in  the 
staircase  leading  up  from  tne  Panorama 
to  the  roof  of  the  Colosseum  :  nor  is  it 
possible  for  any  one  of  sentimental  ha- 
bits to  pass  it  witliout  feelinfl^  what  is 
due  to  a  teteran  tenant  of  Sie  skies, 
which  has  withstood  the  storms  and 
flashed  in  the  lightnings  of  one  hundred 
and  twetity  years;  and  is  now,  Itkea  de« 
servingpensioner,hospitalled  in  the  com<» 
fort  and  perfect  peace  of  fond  protection. 
The  "  Saloon  of  Arts,"  which  comes 
within  the  shilling's  worth,  contains  a 
very  worthy  collection  of  statuesf  an 
ranged  amid  the  graceful  (bids  of  stone- 
coloured  drepeiy,  and  illumined  with 
stone-coloured  light.  You  may  gaze^ 
and  gaze,  till  the  pale  visages  **  rebuke 
you  for  being  more  stone  than  they  ',** 
a  fact  of  the  more  likelihood,  seeing 
that  /Aey  are  all  plaster.  As  yoti  con*- 
template  them,  your  very  heart  seems 
to  become  **  case-hardened."  You  ffeel 
tl«at  your  limbs  are  setting!  and  that 
your  capability  for  a  dance  is  conftned 
to  *'  Stoney  Batter."  The  lamps  emit 
a  stone-coloured  flame,  made  sick  and 
phosphorescent  by  the  daylight.  And 
what  an  edifying  medley  does  the  cata- 
logue exhibit  I  Jupiter  Olympius, 
firaham,  Michael  Angelo*s  «  Moses," 
the  Patent  Fire-escape,  and  Alexander 
the  Great  I  Reinagle's  "  Death  of 
Nelson  "  illustrates  the  impolicy  of 
adopting,  as  the  theme  of  a  picture, 
what  is  inseparably  connected  with  a 
sense  of  violent  movement,  continuing 
luivoc,  and  deafening  noise.  All  these 
are  necessary,  as  foils  to  the  inaction, 
the  imbecility,  and  silence  of  the  fallen 
*«hero. 

But  I  shall  now  proceed  to  another 
part  of  the  exhibition,  and  expend  an- 
other shilling  in  a  ramble  through 
"  The  Conservatories,"  which  «*  at  this 
season,"  says  the  undated  bill,  "  are 
particularly  beautiful ;  the  stove  plants  " 
(fency  this  in  the  dog-days  I)  "  being  in 
a  fine  healthy  state.^'  It  is,  however, 
Jawiary  1840 ;  a  season  when,  to  Eng- 
lish men  as  well  as  foreign />/<Tn/s,  stoves 
are  especially  comfortable ;  where  our 
feelings,  till  now «« shrinking  with  cold," 
delight  to  expand  themselves  in  parti- 
cipating a  genial  warmth  with  the  giant 


leaf  of  tlie  tropics.  They  are  skaitkig 
on  the  iced  waters  of  the  Regent'*  Park," 
and  liere  am  I,  revelling  in  the  song  of 
Oriental  birds,  and  positively  enjoying 
the  cooling  splay  of  a  glittering  fountain . 
A  hand,  like  the  magic  one  in  the  f^ry 
tale  of  the  "  White  Cat,"  points  tp  the 
"  splendid  marine  grotto,  or  cave," 
formed  apparently)  eays  the  biU,  "  in 
the  very  bowels  of  the  earth ;''  an  ex* 
piession,  by  the  way^  uncomfortably 
suggestive  of  that  abdominal  holfow- 
ness  usually  designated  by  the  term 
<<  flatulency."  I  must  alto  object  to 
the  impolicy  of  the  author  of  the  said 
bill,  in  having  described  a  piece  of  art, 
intended  to  represent  the  rery  Mvged- 
ness  of  nature,  as  having  <<  walls  ^  and 
"  flooring"  of  rocks,  and  &  « roof  of 
stalactites."  The  tery  ftfsitfy  naight  be, 
with  efl*eot,  so  alluded  to.  We  might 
describe  a  real  scene  tts  having  lu 
<*  walls  and  flooring  of  rocks,  and  iu 
roof  of  stalactites  f  but  the  mimic  sem- 
blance of  the  same  should  be  oarefhlly 
freed  fh>m  words  too  truly  implying  its 
partitions,  its  boards,  and  its  canvass  co- 
vering. Pray,  Mr.  Braham,  look  to  this. 

The  several  marine  views,  which  ap* 
pear  through  the  openings  of  the  gt>ottO| 
are  truly  good.  The  noise  of  the  tid«, 
rolling  and  plashing  over  the  beach,  so 
naturally  aflfects  the  ear,  that  the  nose 
by  sympathy  scents  the  salt  sea  air; 
and  the  waves  upheave  with  such  truths 
All  undulation,  that,  while  the  eye  is 
fascinated  with  the  prospect,  the  sto* 
mach  nauseates  Xht  impression. 

From  the  cave>  you  proceed  by  a 
'<  subterranean  passage  "  to  the  "  Swiss 
Cottage,"  where,  ftom  the  window  of  a 
real  room  of  goodly  dimensions  and 
true  Alnine  construction,  you  look  out 
upon  wnat  might  really  be  the  tip  end 
or  a  real  lake  and  the  little  toe  of  a 
real  mountain.  The  cascade,  if  not  so 
large  as  the  Pisse  Vftche  of  the  Alps, 
is  decidediv  larger  than  the  stream  of 
the  Mannikin  Pisse  at  Brussels:  nor 
ever  did  real  Swiss  look  more  like  hiiii- 
self  than  the  worthy  little  man  who,  in 
Swiss  costume,  attends  upon  thd  vrsiforV 
If  he  vrould  but  break  his  English,  he* 
might  piece  up  the  deceplion^at  least, 
witti  willing  beholders;  tor  as  "a  jest's 
prosperity  lies  in  the  ear  of  him  who 
liears  it,*^  so  in  the  imagination  of  the 
spectator  lies  the  success,  not  only  of 
the  illusive,  but  of  the  actual.  The 
man  who  can  see  nothing  but  *'  piddle 
and  puddle  "  in  the  v^terftill  and  lake 
of  the  Colosseum,  would  not  see  tvciy 
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thing  that  appertains  to  the  grandetir 
of  TernI  and  Como.  There  was  a  very 
profoand  booby  present,  who  could 
only  see  that  every  thing  was  Tery  like 
any  thitig  bat  what  it  was  intended  to 
resemble.  He  compared  the  poor  little 
Swiss  to  ft  "  cottUheaver  ^  and  a 
"  Greenwich  pensioner ;"  and  had  just 
atked  if  the  great  bird  on  the  rock  was 
not  *'  a  stuffbd  turkey,*'  when  it  ex- 
tended its  huge  wings,  and  shewed 
itself  to  be  a  living  spread  eagle !  the 
veritable  bird  of  the  mountain,  cBp>* 
tured  on  Ben  Lomond,  and  now  a 
living  fixture,  dependant  on  the  butcher 
for  a  meal,  and  on  a  yard  length  of  chain 
for  liberty.  There  ne  stands,  as  he  has 
stood  these  several  years  past,  in  sullen 
resignation,  like  Napoleon  at  St.  He- 
lena. Talking  of  Napoleon,— the  tery 
garden«seat  he  used  to  repose  upon  nt 
Longwood  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
the  place ;  ftnd  the  little  Swiss  shews 
ou  how  the  exiled  emperor  sat,  with 
is  arm  through  the  back  of  the  chair, 
part  of  which  he  roughly  broke  off  to 
allow  of  the  position  :  an  instance,  in 
little,  of  the  unhesitating  violence  with 
which  he  broke  through  any  hinderance 
to  his  own  personal  comfort  and  ambi- 
tion. As  1  returned  through  the  Con* 
servatoiy,  a  triple  mirror  j^resented  me 
with  three  advancing  facsimiles  of  my 
dartinff  self.  Could  I  have  exchanged 
them  K>r  so  many  of  my  brothers  blue, 
I  had  been  happy. 

And  now  to  the  ZooiooicAt  Gaii- 
DEws,  where  my  goldfinch  yields  up  an- 
other of  his  twelvepenny  feathers ;  nor 
ever  will  a  shilling  go  further  than  in 
these  charming  grounds.  Memory  ctn- 
not  even  vaaueW  catalogue  what  I  saw. 
There  was  the  bear  on  his  hind  legs, 
amiably  extendins  his  forepaws,  with 
an  inward  curve.  Tike  a  pair  of  forceps, 
ai  who  should  say,  '<  Come  to  my  arms, 
my  darling."  Is  there  anothfer  animal 
which,  like  the  bear,  can 
gather  up  its  two  pair  of 
feet  into  a  kno^  and 
stand  on  the  apex  of  a 
pole,  like  an  inverted 
plumpudding  in  its 
cloth?  It  is  from  this 
circumstance,  doubtless, 
that  the  volar  bear  takes  his  name.  And 
there's  the  great  brown  bear,  going  round 
and  round  the  confined  space  of  his  den, 
as  if  bent  on  nosing  out  the  square  of 
the  circle.  The  paco  is  the  most  un- 
mannered  of  its  tribe.  He  is  worse  than 
a  dirty  German,  for  he  spits  in  your 


oth^r  animal 

T 


face.  Commend  me  rather  to  those  four 
racoons,  which  lie  so  snugly  and  so 
closely  tucked  into  one  another,  '*  all 
compact ''  as  an  Amot's  stove,  and  ra- 
diating the  very  sentiment  of  cosy  com- 
fbrt.  And  there's  the  hycenal  It  must 
have  been  some  surly  misanthrope, 
hating  a  "  broad  grin,"  who  first  callea 
the  hyana's  demoniac  snarl  a  "laugh." 
The  "  lautthing  hycena  "  and  the  "  cry- 
ing crocodile  "  are  terms  involving  the 
most  piquant  irony  ever  conceived. 
The  "  laughing  hysena "  is  a  ferocious 
satire  upon  merriment.  We  leave  this 
fiend  or  ugliness  to  look  upon  a  spa- 
cious inclosure,  in  which  are  some 
five»and-twenty  of  the  aristocratical 
Ladies  Cmne,  with  their  beautiful 
rising  necks  and  falling  shoulders,  and 
the  majority  of  them  fast  asleep  on  one 
leg,  like  so  many  teetotums.  Con- 
trasting strikingly  with  the  effeminate 
beauty  of  the  cranes,  is  the  heroic 
beauty  of  the  eagles,  of  which  the 
eagle  *'  golden  "  is  unouestionably  the 
monareh.  It  is  not  his  positive  size, 
but  his  expreition  Of  size,  which  so 
distinguishes  him.  It  is  tliat  eye  '<  in 
which  disdam  and  scorn  ride  sparkling '' 
— that  glance  *'  which  lightens  forth 
controlling  majesty"— those  pinions 
nerved  to  soar  beyond  the  ken  of 
human  sight  — those  sinewy  talons, 
which  seem  indeed  made  to  gmsp  the 
thunderi>olt — that  port  erect,  which 
bespeaks  him  Jove's  own  him — that 
majesty,  in  short,  which  makes  one  feel 
that  a  mm  levelled  at  it  ought  to  burst 
inthenand  of  the  aimer.  Ttie  white- 
headed  sea  eagle  is  the  study  for  a 
King  Lear.  The  condor  and  the  vul- 
ture are  simply  huge  and  savage*Iooking. 
J\ity  have  no  more  of  one's  respect  than 
a  cock*sparrow. 

I'm  thinking  how  the  ostrich  would 
look  in  a  pair  of  leather  breeches  and 
top-boots,  fron-ically  speaking,  he  is 
the  most  refined  gastronomer  in  the 
world;  for  he  devours  the  oxidized 
hoops  of  beer-casks,  as  newly  landed 
midshipmen  do  buttered  toast. 

Lo!— the  lion! 

The  devil  take  Van  Amburgh  for 
having  disturbed  our  loyalty  towards 
his  majesty  of  the  fbrest.  It  is  a  base 
cunning  which  seeks  to  overthrow 
our  fearful  reverence  fbr  the  prime 
guardian  of  the  arms  of  England.  From 
my  infancy,  I  have  delighted  in  cherish- 
ing the  idea  that  the  lion  is  unconquer- 
able— at  feajn  by  brute  force.  Could 
Van  Ambmgh  have  wow  the  fbrest  mo- 
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narch's  patronage,  liis  kingly  favour 
and  proleclion — could  he,  in  short, 
have  shewn  himself  as  privileged  to 
kiss  tlie  royal  paw,  without  any  fear  of 
the  royal  claw,  I  would  have  regarded 
him  as  distinguished  among  men.  But 
when  he  so  degrades  the  king  of 
BEASTS  as  to  make  man  **  viceroy 
over  him,*'  and  proves  the  lion  fool 
enough  to  fear  his  keeper,  he  simply 
illustrates  the  triumph  of  radicalism 
over  royalty,  makes  man  the  greater 
"  wild  beast ''  of  the  two,  and  realises 
the  words  of  Shakspeare,  "  This  lion  is 
a  very  fox  for  his  valour,  and  a  goose 
for  his  discretion."  Richard  Cceur  de 
Lion  succumbs  to  Vanburg,  Vainquer 
de  Lion ;  and  it  becomes  high  time 
"  the  lion  should  be  torn  from  Eng- 
land's coat.''  And  yet,  look  at  the 
repose  of  that  recumbent  old  African  1 
Observe  his  proud  indifference;  and 
mark  his  expression  of  calm  benignity, 
coequal  with  that  of  his  resistless  might. 
As  we  behold  that  <<  sage,  grave ''  face, 
we  may  fancy  him  revolving  schemes 
for  the  future,  when  the  forest  shall 
ringwith  his  roar  of  retribution.  Mean- 
while he  patiently  '*  bides  his  time." 
The  bust  of  the  lion  is  one  of  the 
grandest  masterpieces  of  nature.  It  is 
beyond  the  mountain- wave  of  ocean  or 
the  majesty  of  Alp.  In  expression,  the 
lion's  head  is  the  most  gigantic  thing  in 
the  world.  Your  tigers  and  leopards 
are  simply  great  cats. 

I  next  visited  the  giraffes,  creatures 
that  should  live  in  three-storied  houses, 
with  their  feet  on  the  basement,  their 
bodies  in  the  mezzanine,  their  necks 
threading  the  staircase,  and  their  beau- 
tiful heads  reposing  on  downy  pillows 
in  the  drawing-room.  A  giraffe's  cravat 
would  be  a  curiosity.  In  looking  at 
his  neck,  so  delicate  and  attenuated, 
you  have  an  intuitive  notion  of  whisping 
it  through  witli  a  switch  as  you  would 
the  stem  of  a  thistle.  His  eyes,  for 
melting  beauty,  are  unmatched.  They 
are,  indeed,  "  portals  of  light,"  full 
orbs  of  radiance,  fringed  with  the  soft- 
est lashes,  and  gleaming  with  even  a 
richer  brown  than  Vandyke's. 

Not  quite  so  delicate  an  example  is 
that  surly  mass  of  impenetrability, 
"  the  armed  rhinoceros,"  grossly  and 
heavily  sighing,  like  the  pump  of  a 
steam-engine,  as  he  sleeps  upon  the 
comparatively  soft  surface  of  his  pave- 
ment-bed, and,  by  contrast,  making 
the  elephant  in  the  adjoining  cell  look 
as   lively,    slim,   and   genteel,   as   a 


dancing-master  beside  a  dustman.  The 
elephant  is  a  weighty  argument  to  prove 
how  little  magnitude  has  to  do  with 
majesty.  Nevertheless  is  he  a  mighty 
good  sort  of  a  creature,  with  a  little  eye 
of  the  most  docile  benignity.  A  vast 
incorporation  of  life, — when  still,  like  a 
rock  sculpture ;  when  moving,  like  an 
earthquake.  How  is  it  these  living 
engines  of  many  horse-power  have 
never  been  used  in  London  for  draught? 
They  would  take  *<  pulls  lone  and 
strong  "  at  Barclay  ana  Perkins'  brown 
stout.  May  we  not  look  to  see  llie  day 
when  the  Consolidated  Metropolitan 
Coal  Company's  Locomotive  Wharf 
will  <<  drag  its  slow  length  "  along  the 
Strand  behind  a  team  of  elephants? 
It  is,  at  all  events,  strange  tnat  the 
Marquess  of  Waterford  has  not  yet 
driven  a  pair  of  them  in  tandem. 

Leaving  the  Zoological  Gardens,  I 
was  proceeding  down  Baker  Street, 
when  my  guinea-pig  waxed  hungry 
for  another  sight ;  and  another  shilling 
introduced  me  into  a  saloon  of  palatial 
dimensions  and  magnificence,  glitter- 
ing with  mirrors,  resplendent  with  its 
gilded  Corinthian  architecture,  and 
peopled  with  a  bewildering  concourse 
of  all  grades,  from  kings  and  conquerors 
to  cobblers  and  b^garly  assassins. 
"  Robes  and  furred  gowns,"  sceptres 
and  crowns,  necklaces  of  diamond  and 
eyes  of  heavenly  blue,  were  mingled 
with  rags  and  bludgeons,  shocking  bad 
hats.  Old  Bailey  halters  and  infornal 
machines.  Passing  strange  was  it  also 
to  see  a  certain  number  of  the  people 
present  busily  employed  in  dusting  the 
races  and  brushing  the  elothes  of  all 
the  others,  as  though  they  had  been 
nothing  more  than  statues  of  insensible 
marble.  The  grave  composure  with 
which  a  group  of  mighty  sovereigns 
suffered  their  noses  to  be  tickled  by 
a  posse  of  laughing  housemaids,  was 
even  too  tickling  for  the  most  buoyant 
fancy.  Mistake  me  not,  however.  The 
amiable  people  who,  without  wincing, 
subjected  themselves  to  this  flesh- 
brushing,  were  no  more  '*  statues  of 
marble  than  you  are.  No ;  they  were 
truly  people  of  your  own  complexion. 
The  wandering  eye,  the  heaving  breast, 
proclaimed  them  kindred  with  your- 
selves ;  and,  in  short,  they  were  even 
altogether  as  yourselves,  except  that 
they  were  simply  of  wax  1  To  explain 
the  mystery,  they  comprised  (excepting 
the  busy  housemaids  aforesaid)  the  cele- 
brated exhibition  of  Madam eTussavd 
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AND  Sons,  who  have  given  a  practical 
comroenlon  the  words  ofShakspeare : 

"  The  rery  life  seems  warm  upon  her  lip ; 
The  fixture  of  her  eye  has  motion  in*t. 

I  entered  the  room  earlier  than  it  is 
usual  for  company  to  arrive,  and  there- 
fore caught  the  attendants  in  the  daily 
act  of  preparation,  brushing  the  beards 
of  the  brave  and  the  brows  of  the  fair. 
The  group  of  the  "  allied  sovereigns*'  is 
conspicuous  on  entering.  There  are 
Alexander  of  Russia,  with  his  pretty 
little  fice ;  and  Blucher,  with  his  fear- 
ful mustachios ;  the  King  of  Prussia ; 
and  the  dandy  warrior  Murat,  king  of 
Naples,  distinguished  bv  his  glittering 
breastplate  and  raven  hair ;  Marshal 
Ney,  fair  as  brave;  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  in  the  likeness  of  William 
Farren  ;  the  political  Paganini,  Talley- 
rand, whose  head,  like  a  barrel-organ 
(as  our  friend  Capt.  L.  would  say), 
could  be  fitted  to  any  iune;  Buona- 

C,  looking  a  match  for  the  devil ; 
-  ington  a  match  for  him;  and  Nel- 
son a  match  for  them  all.  By  the  way, 
it  may  not  have  been  Madame  Tus- 
saud's  intention ;  but  the  Marquess  of 
Anglesea  has  all  the  appearance  of  be- 
iug  about  to  give  the  *'  great  duke'*  a 
horsewhipping.  More  amusing,  how- 
ever, Uian  all  the  great  folks  before  him 
was  a  respectable-looking  elderly  gen- 
tleman, of  the  farmer  cut,  who  seemed 
prodigiously  interested  in  contemplat- 
ing them.  He  was  seated  on  a  sofa 
immediately  before  the  group,  again 
and  again  looking  at  each  in  turn,  and 
ever  and  anon  giving  a  slight  glance  at 
me.  He  had  repeated  this  two  or 
three  times,  when  I  felt  encouraged  to 
address  him ;  for  he  looked  precisely 
as  if  he  bad  something  to  impart,  and 
was  only  waiting  to  be  asked  to  im- 
part it.  His  snuff-box  was  in  one 
hand,  and  a  pinch  ever  ready  in  the 
other;  and,  altogether,  there  was  such 
an  expression  of  interest  and  good 
temper  in  his  countenance,  that  I  sat 
myself  beside  him,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  putting  my  question,  when  a  girl  came 
up,  and  began  to  dust  his  whiskers. 
And,  before  this  waxen  "double"  of  the 
deceased  Cobbett  had  I  been  most  po- 
litely careful  not  to  stand,  lest  I  should 
intercept  the  view  which  he  appeared 
to  be  so  earnestly  taking  of  the  allied 
sovereigns!  This  is  unquestionably 
the  best  thing  in  the  room,  not  except- 
ing Fieschi,  who  moves  his  head  and 
rolls  bis  eyes  over  the  barrels  of  his 


<<  infernal  machine"  with  a  most  start- 
ling resemblance  to  truth ;  nor  Ma- 
dame St.  Amaranthe,  whose  chest 
gently  heaves  with  the  motion  of  sleep- 
ing life.  The  figures  of  Burke  and 
Hare  are  amongst  the  truest  to  nature  ; 
though,  it  must  be  confessed,  such 
truth  is  but  of  qualified  value,  since 
some  of  the  real  people,  who  in  the 
course  of  the  morning  joined  the 
spectators,  proved  more  deceptive 
even  than  the  men  of  wax !  I  was 
contemplating  the  figure  of  a  young 
"  exquisite,"  the  face  of  which  was  so 
formally  red  and  white,  its  starched 
shirt  collar  turned  down,  and  its 
starched  wristbands  turned  up,  with 
such  unruffled  precision,  its  gloves  so 
very  lavender,  and  the  bouquet  which  it 
held  in  one  of  its  liands  so  very  arti- 
ficial, that  I  at  once  proclaimed  the 
bouquet  the  only  natural  thing  about  it, 
and  regarded  the  rest  as,  beyond  cari- 
cature,— over  done.  Suddenly,  to  my 
surprise,  it  moved  off  towards  a  read 
man  that  was  standing  near  it,  ex- 
claiming, <'  No  more  wax  than  I  am, 
'pon  my  soul  l"  George  III. looks  like 
a  bull ;  George  IV.  like  a  hall-porter ; 
and,  finally,  Madame  Tussaud  should 
know  that  Queen  Elizabeth  had  not  a 

Sair  of  black  eyesy  though  she  perhaps 
eserved  them. 
On  quitting  the  grand  saloon,  I  was 
asked  if  it  was  my  wish  to  see  the  *'  six- 
penny room?"  Guinea-pig  squeaked 
"  Yes."  In  I  went — ana  out  I  came, 
much  astonished  at  Madame's  taste  for 
blood  and  butchery  !  Horrors  will  al- 
ways prove  attractive;  and  there  are 
enough  in  the  '^sixpenny  room"  to 
furnish  you  with  nightmares  for  the 
rest  of  your  life  I 

If  I  have  said  thus  much  of  Madame 
Tussaud's  eighteen -pennyworth,  what 
sliall  be  add^  in  praise  of  Ferguson's 
Victoria  Saloon,  an  "  unrivalled," 
twopenny  exhibition  of  the  same  kind ; 
where,  by  the  magic  declarations  of  ils 
proprietor,  the  mysterious  recesses  of 
167  High  Holborn  are  transformed 
into  a  "  grand  promenade,"  where  the 
national  taste  receives  a  refining  sti- 
mulus in  the  images  of  Mother  Brown- 
rigg  and  Molly  Malooy,  the  Devon- 
shire giant  and  the  Spanish  dwaif, — 
not  omitting  the  dwarfs  less  little  wife, 
whose  "  last  bom"  is  to  be  seen  bot- 
tled in  spirits,  at  6d.  a  head  I  To  "  en- 
tertain and  instruct,"  without  "causing 
a  blush  from  the  fastidious,"  is  the 
expressed  object  of  this  matchless  ex- 
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hibitiofi ;  and  "  parents  and  guardians'' 
are  incited  to  uphold  it,  as  firee  from 
moral  contagion,  unapproadiable  by 
the  vicious  when  sober,  or  by  the  virtu* 
ous  when  drunk, — 'and  calculated) 
finally,  "  to  please  the  eye,  charm  the 
senses,  and  strike  the  world  with  wofh* 
der!" 

I  next  proceeded  to  St.  Paul's  Ca» 
THEDKAt,the  great  national  monument 
of  Protestant  England.  Glorious  I 
said  I,  as  I  contemplated  its  majestic 
extern.  Thou  wondrous  property  of  a 
free,  a  generous,  a  loDy-rainded  people  I 
thou  proudest  home  of  reformed  piety! 
thou  poor  man's  church  1  thou  mauso* 
leum  of  the  mighty  dead  I  thou  public 
gallery  of  public  montmients  to  public 
men,  erected  at  the  public  expense  1 
It  is  not  the  hour  of  prayer,  and  there« 
fore,  without  any  offence  to  more  sacred 
purposes,  I  will  enter  thee,  to  pay  my 
dues  of  admiration  to  the  great  genius 
of  the  architect  who  designed  thee,  and 
of  reverence  to  the  memories  of  the 
Nelsons,  the  Howards,  and  the  Jdm- 
sons  I    Open  Sessame ! 

Lo  1  the  door  is  chained ! 

Open,  I  say ! 

"  Two-PfiNCE  1*'  exclaims  the  man 
within.  What!  twopence  to  see  the 
monuments  raised  to  Britain's  heroes 
with  Britain's  money !  the  monument 
of  the  Reformation !  the  Pantheon  of 
the  illustrious  1  the  sunreme  example  of 
our  pretension  to  rival  the  greatness  of 
Pagan,  and  the  magnificence  of  Papal, 
Home,  reduced  to  the  quality  of  Mr. 
Ferguson's  twopenny  wax-work !  Have 
I  rambled,  not  only  unimpeded,  but 
flattered  by  a  noble  and  generous  weU 
come,  beneath  the  gorgeous  arcades  and 
sublime  cupola  of  San  Pietro  Vaticano, 
to  be  afterwards  stopped  at  the  door  of 
St.  Paul's  by  ft  dirty  « tuppunce  /"  O 
"  dean  and  chapter,'^  where  is  your 
blush  ?  With  more  hope  may  1  ask, 
where  is  your  brass !  The  copper  cap- 
tain and  his  crew  are  ye!  a  brazen 
nosed  body  of  two-pennies ! 

Disgusted  as  I  was,  I  paid  the  "  tup- 
punce ;"  and  I  could  have  admired  the 
majesty  of  the  interior,  but  that  the 
baseness  of  the  admission  blinded  me. 
Yet  is  it  indeed  a  magnificent  shell. 
Eminently  august  is  the  concave  of  its 
o'erhanging  dome,  though  as  unfur- 
nished, as  cold,  and  as  ungenial  as  the 
wine  vaults  of  the  dean  and  chapter — 
are  not.  It  is  a  splendid  volume  un- 
read by  its  possessors.  The  block- 
heads profess  to  describe  it,  aud  call  it 


"  pure  Grecian."  "  Purer"  it  i$  than 
they  know  of;  but  "Grecian"  it  is 
notf  which  they  ought  to  know. 

"  Well,  sir,'^  said  I,  to  the  showman. 
"What  next?" 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  he,  with  a  volu- 
bility amazing,  **  there's  the  whispering 
gallery,  6d. ;  library,  2d, ;  model-room, 
6d,;  geometrical  staircase,  2d,;  great 
bell,  2d, ;  ball,  2$, ;  and  vaults  one  shill- 
ing. So  I  took  out  sixteen  penny- 
worth, and  certainly  met  with  more  im- 
pudence and  ignorance  than  I  ever  ob- 
tained for  the  same  money  before. 
Immensely  edifying  was  it  to  see  a 
fellow  whistling  and  swag|;ering  before 
me,  as  If  he  had  half  the  right  (by  edu- 
cation and  feeling)  to  the  cathedral 
that  I  had  myself.  His  total  insensi-* 
bility  to  the  theme  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  dilate  upon  ;  his  impatience 
even  to  hear  the  exclamations  of  those 
who  could  have  done  so ;  his  dog-in« 
oflSce  airs,  as  who  should  say, "  follow 
me,  and  be  d— d  to  you ;"  his  cool  in- 
timation when  you  get  into  the  whis- 
pering gallery,  that, "  if  voull  go  over 
to  the  opposite  side,  he'll  stay  where  he 
is,  and  whisper  to  you  :  all  this  is  so 
delightful,  you  only  wish  to  kick  him. 
The  "  whisperine''  was  an  especial 
abomination,  and  put  my  ire  up.  I 
went  across  as  he  desired  me. 

"  Do  you  hear  me?''  said  he. 

"  Do  you  hear  me  ?"  said  I. 

"Yes,^'saidhe. 

"  Then  the  less  you  listen,"  said  I, 
*•  the  better." 

The  next  day,  I  attended  the  morn- 
ing service  of  the  other  great  temt)le, 
WESTJtiKsTEtt  Abbet.  Pmyers  being 
concluded,  t  was  about  to  leave  the 
ehurch,  when  a  creature  in  black 
pounced  upon  me  like  a  spider  on  a  fly, 
with  "  See  the  abbey,  sir  i"  adding,  in 
the  same  breath,  and  before  he  knew 
whether  I  had  the  money  to  spare, 
**  One-and-threepcnce,  sir."  The  fel- 
low does  not  even  condescend  to 
look  at  you  as  he  speaks.  He  sees 
you  are  a  stranger,  and  therefore  im- 
mediately makes  use  of  his  prerogative, 
either  to  order  you  outside  the  rail,  or 
to  chouse  you  out  of"  one-and-three- 
pence."     Let  me  put  you  on  your 

fiard.  He  choused  me  out  of  more, 
put  one-and-sixpence  into  his  "  itch- 
ing palm."  He  neither  returned  me 
thanks,  nor  the  odd  "  thruppunce  ;^ 
but "  Walk  this  way,"  said  he,  as  if  he 
had  been  a  turnkey  ordeiing  a  new 
prisoner  into  his  appointed  ward.     I 
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tfltentedy  and  found  that  be  really  ynu  a 
torokey,  and  myself  no  other  than  bis 
prisoner;  for  the  fellow  no  sooner  got 
me  into  the  knave  of  Uie  catliedral  than 
be  locked  the  iron  gates  uoon  me,  and 
left  roe  to  ruminate  for  fall  naif  an  hour 
in  the  cold,  whili;  he  went  back  to  secure 
such  an  additional  number  of  ^  one- 
and«thruppunces*'  as  to  make  it  worth 
his  rererence's  while  to  lead  us  the 
rounds.  Thus,  in  tliis  age  of  Whig  re- 
form, the  abomination  which  Gold- 
smith saitrised  sixty  or  seventy  yean 
back  still  remains  to  connect  the  ex- 
tremes of  our  national  grandeur  and 
national  meanness.  Four-emd-eight- 
pence  to  get  at  St.  Paul,  and  one-and- 
*' tfaruppence''  to  reach  St.  Peter  I 
Assuredly,  it  is  time  these  ecclesiastical 
vermin  should  be  swept  with  the  **  be- 
som of  destruction"  into  the  dean 
and  chapter's  dusthole.  Time  is  it, 
too,  that  the  fairy  tracery  of  Henry 
VII.'s  chapel  should  be  cleansed 
from  its  cobwebs,  and  freed  from 
those  two  rows  of  dirty  and  ragged 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  or  banners,  or 
whatever  they  are  called,  which  now 
degrade  it  to  the  level  of  a  Monmouth 
Street  old  elothes'-shop !  Yet  worse- 
far  worse — than  all,  is  the  parrot-note 
of  the  showman,  insulting  with  its  ig- 
norant fluency  the  hallowed  solemnity 
of  the  place,  and  rendering  that  which 
to  an  imaginative  and  informed  mind 
would  be  the  presence  chamber  of  piety, 
royalty,  and  romance,  the  empty  abode 
of  a  garrulous  jackdaw,  and  by  no 
means  a  fit  place  for  a  gentleman. 

And  where  shall  we  go  nextl^-IV) 
«<  the  rmcwr?"— «  Ay,"  says  guinea* 
bird  «<to  the  Tower  r  Sixpence  vrill 
shew  yon  all  the  Armories. 

The  Tower  !  What  notions  are  ex- 
cited by  the  bare  mention  of  that  word  I 
What  a  retrospect  through  the  ''dark 
backward  and  abysm  of  timel"  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Shakspeare 
gives  us  the  early  history  of  the  lower 
m  Bickard  III. 

"  Did  Julias  Cssar  build  that  place,  my 
lord? 

'*  Otot,  He  did,  my  gradous  liege,  be- 
gin that  pl«ea, 
Whidi,  siace,  sneoeeding  ages  have  re» 
edified." 

Those  associations  of  untimely  death 
which  now  belong  to  it  seem  to  have 
been  anticipated  in  its  construction ; 
for  it  is  described  as  '^  a  fortress  large 
and  strong,  built  with  a  cement  tem- 
pered witli  the  bhod  o/*  beaits  P    Since 


then,  liow  has  the  blood— alike  of 
guilt,  innocence,  and  beauty — mani- 
fested its  ''temper I"  From  its  dun- 
geons marched  the  undaunted  Wallace 
to  death.  On  the  summits  of  its  tur- 
rets glared  the  ghastly  heads  of  Athol, 
Fraser,  and  Setoun,  victims  of  the  first 
Edward.  Here  did  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  lose  his  mitre,  his  head  being 
unfortunately  in  it  at  the  time.  Sir  S. 
Burley  and  others  took  their  last  nap 
in  die  Tower  dungeons.  Here,  from 
the  windows  of  his  prison,  did  the  se* 
cond  Richard  see  a  party  oif  his  friends 
tied  to  the  tails  of  as  many  horses,  to 
be  dragged  to  Cheapside,  where  they 
were  bsheaded  on  a  fishmonger's  stall. 
From  hence  went  tlie  prior  of  Win- 
chelsea,  and  his  companions  in  revolt, 
hsi  be  quartered  at  Tyburn,  whence 
their  detached  fragments  were  de- 
spatched like  presents  of  venison,  to 
various  parts  of  the  kmgdom.  Here 
poor  Lord  Cobham  ate  his  last  meal, 
previous  to  his  dying  the  death  of  a 
fagot  at  Smithfield;  and  here  Lord 
Say  said  his  last,  incapable  of  saying 
how  he  felt  when  the  executioner 
"  axed''  him.  Many  are  the  ghosts  of 
the  loyal  to  the  deposed  Harry  which 
haunt  the  Tower;  and  here  died  Harry 
himself  with  "  ftdse,  fleeting,  peijured 
Clarence  r'  how  is  not  exactly  known. 
Some  say  Harry  died  of  grief.  There 
is,  however, a  *'but''  in  the  case;  in 
Clarence's  case,  especially,  a»>the  story 
of  his  being  drowned  in  the  butt  of 
malmsey  shall  certi^.  The  smother- 
ing of  the  little  vnnces  by  Dickon 
-•^"that  roost  arcn  deed  of  piteous 
massacre'' — and  the  execution  of  the 
son  of  the  murdered  Clarence,  are  the 
next  records  in  this  magazine  of  "  sad 
stories."  The  execution  of  Perkin 
Warbeck,  of  Tyrrell,  Wyndham,  and 
the  Queen  Elizabeth,  followed,  to  show 
that  there  was  not  a  petal  to  choose 
between  the  villain  of  the  wldte  rose 
and  the  ruffian  of  the  red  one.  Blue- 
beard Harry  came  next.  He  made 
this  chamber  of  death  his  court,  and 
sent  forth  Stafford,  Empson,  and 
Dudley  to  answer  to  his  ^*fir*t  time  of 
axing.''  Secondly  came  De  la  Pole, 
to  sufi^r that "  extreme  penalty"  which 
involved  the  disseverment  of  the  poll 
fVom  the  Edmund.  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham  came  next  to  the  "  polling 
place,"  followed  by  the  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, who  left  his  head  on  a  spike  of 
one  of  the  piers  of  London  Bridge ; 
and  next  came  the  witty  Sir  Thomas 
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More,  jestingly  to  implore  that  mercy 
for  his  beard  which  he  disdaiDcd  to  ask 
for  his  life.  *^  Prythee/'  said  he,  as  be 
stooped  to  the  block,  <<  let  me  put  my 
beard  aside,  for  that  hath  never  com- 
mitted treason."  Kill!  kill  I  killl 
was  now  King  Harry's  word ;  and  the 
Tower  sent  forth  its  victims  by  the 
dozen.  Off  went  the  heads  of  Roch- 
ford,  Norris,  Weston,  and  Brereton,  as 
a  prologue  to  the  tragedy  of  Anne 
Bolevn,  whose  "  lytel  neck  "  went  in 
two  like  the  stem  of  a  lily.  Look  1 
— there — where  you  sec  the  pavement 
differently  laid  from  the  rest ;  that  is 
the  place  where  she  sufieied;  Come 
here  at  nieht,  and  you  shall  see,  danc- 
ing round  it,  the  ghosts  of  the  Lords 
Darcy  and  IJussey,  Constable,  Bigot, 
Percy  Hamilton,  Lumly,  Tempest,  and 
Aske ;  tlie  Abbots  of  Rivaulx,  Fount- 
ains and  Jervaux  ;  the  Prior  of  Bird- 
lineton,  with  Sir  J.  Bulmer  and  his 
wife,  Montague,  Neville,  Carew,  For- 
tescue,  Dingly,  and  the  Countess  of 
Salisbuiy,  Cromwell  the  secretary, 
Hungerford,  Grey ;  the  priests  Barnes, 
Garard,  and  Jerome,  Abel,  Feather- 
stone,  and  Powel.  <<What!  will  the 
line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom  V 
Behold  I  Katherine  the  queen,  the 
Lady  Rochford,  Culpepper,  and  Der- 
ham,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  Mrs. 
Anne  Askew.  Bravo  1  for  bluff  King 
Harnr!  In  following  out  the  Tower 
aniuJs,  we  find  that  the  victims  it  af- 
terwards yielded  to  the  block,  the 
stake,  or  the  gallovrs,  were,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VL,  some  half-a- 
doien ;  in  that  of  ^  bloody  Mary,'' 
about  a  dozen;  and  in  the  reign  of 
"Good  Queen  Bess,"  about  thirty; 
in  the  reign  of  James,  a  dozen ;  in  that 
of  Charles,  four;  during  the  rule  of 
Cromwell  and  Parliament,  from  twelve 
to  fourteen ;  in  the  reign  of  the  "  merry 
monarch,"  some  sixteen ;  during  that 
of  James  II.,  only  one — the  unfortu- 
nate Monmoutli ;  in  the  reign  of 
George  I.,  only  two  or  three ;  in  that 
of  George  II.,  not  more  than  three  or 
four;  in  that  of  George  III.,  not  ex- 
ceeding six  or  seven,  including  patriot 
Thistlewood  and  his  gang.  6f  the 
names  of  the  Tower  victims,  whom  we 
have,  for  brevity,  "  lumped"  in  totals, 
the  principal  are  Uiose  of  S^mour, 
Somerset,  Jane  Grey  and  Dudley, 
Northumberland,  Cranmer,  Ridley, 
Suffolk,  Norfolk,  naUigh,  Euex, 
Faux,  Overbury,  Felton,  Mervvn, 
Straffbrdj  Laud,  I^vatt,  Ferrers;  pu| 


I  am  filling  my  letter  with  names,  and 
have  surely  read  you  such  a  "  lecture 
upon  heads  "  as  no  other  theme  but  the 
Tower  would  involve.  Let  us  close 
the  catalogue.  The  wild  beasts  are 
now  banished  from  within  tlie  Tower ; 
we  hope  there  will  be  no  more  beasts 
without.  You  have  had  blood  enough 
for  your  sixpence,  at  all  events.  Put- 
ting, however,  the  blood  aside,  the  Ar- 
mories are  each  of  them  worth  the 
money.  The  sight  is  not  above  being 
paid  for.  The  attendants  are  civil; 
and  there  is  no  positive  imposition  en- 
forced upon  you,  until  you  find  that  a 
peep  at  the  Jewel  Office  suddenly 
souses  you  into  the  astounding  predica- 
ment of  having  to  pay  an  extra  upon 
your  sixpence  of  three  shillings !  The 
crown  jewels  are  precious  —  traps  for 
the  unwary,  and  the  trick  is  thus 
managed.  The  attendant  who  con- 
ducts you  for  sixpence  through  the  ar- 
mouries, has  no  fee  allowed  him  for 
going  so  far ;  but,  if  he  gets  you  into 
the  Jewel  Office,  he  immediately  puts 
two  shillings  into  the  hand  of  the 
lord  chamberiain,  and  one  into  his 
own.  My  guinea  positively  refused  to 
be  so  imposed  upon ;  so  that  I  had  to 
satisfy  the  demand  out  of  my  own  spare 
silver. 

The  "  Horse  Armory "  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  magnificent  stable  in 
the  world;  and  there  is  such  an  ex- 
pression of  life  in  both  men  and  steeds, 
that  I  shall  not  be  at  all  surprised  if,  in 
the  event  of  an  attack  by  the  Chartists, 
they  should  suddenly  start  from  their 
stalls,  and  make  their  wooden  limbs 
play  havoc  among  the  wooden  heads  of 
the  assailants,  liie  <<  Small  Armory" 
will  startle  those  who  apply  the  word 
"  small "  to  the  arraoir  instead  of  the 
arms;  and  the  guide-book,  therefore, 
with  tautological  propriety,  calls  it  the 
"  Small-arm  Armory,"  signifying  345 
feet  of  length,  and  small-arms  for 
100,000  men,  all  ready  for  the  shoul- 
der, and,  we  trust,  with  shoulders 
ready  for  them  when  occasion  shall 
need  it. 

A  boat  from  the  Tower  Wharf  took 
me  over  the  Thames  Tunnel,  and  a 
shilling  took  me  into  it.  I  certainly 
never  dreamt  I  should  so  thoroughly 
understand  the  movements  of  river  na- 
vigation, as  now,  when  I  have  safely 
stood  beneath  the  bottoms  of  a  fleet  of 
merchantmen,  with  steam-boats  pad- 
dling over  me,  and  fish  flying  above 
m^  like  birds.   .It  is  evident  this  is 
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only  the  iQcipient  excK^ment  of  things 
on  a  grander  scale.  The  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  "  celestial  emperor" 
will  suddenly  be  started  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Bruners  sappers  and 
miners,  popping  up,  like  Paul  Pry,  in 
the  very  centre  of  Pekin,  and  followed 
by  such  an  overwhelming  fountain  of 
tee-totallers,  as  shall  nuike  him  in- 
stantly acknowledge  the  futility  of  re- 
sisting John  Bull  in  his  china-shop. 

On  my  way  back  to  Regent  Street, 
I  looked  into  Uie  Panoramas  in  Lei- 
cester Square,  where  old  Rome,  '*  the 
Niobe  of  Nations,''  and  modem  Ver- 
sailles, the  gayest  boast  of  Frenchmen, 
are  to  be  seen  under  one  roof.  The 
idea  is  not  bad  which  thus  allies  the 
solemn  ruins  of  the  Csesars  with  the 
laughing  blandishments  of  the  court  of 
Bourbon.  A  few  doors  from  tlie 
Panorama  is  the  famous  arena  wherein 
the  lady's  needle  has  fairly  challenged 
the  painter's  brush,  and  where  Miss 
Linwood,  though  wonted,  has  fought  a 
noble  6ght,  and  worked  herself  into  a 
matchless  pattern  for  her  sex.  Her 
needle- work  copies  of  Gainsborough 
have  made  Gainsborough's  pictures  in 
the  National  Gallery  look  lilce  needle- 
work. But  her  masterpiece  is  a  ditk  of 
oysters  /  Who  would  have  thought  that 


so  choking  a  material  as  worsted  could 
have  been  made  to  look  so  glib  and 
swallowable  ? 

Passing  along  Piccadilly,  the  word 
<<  Waterloo  "  attracted  my  notice ;  and 
my '' last  shilling"  admitted  me  to  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  examples  of 
industry  the  world  can  shew,— a  model 
of  the  great  battle,  which  made  a  duke 
and  un-made  an  emperor.  The  dispo- 
sition of  the  model  illustrates  the  exact 
position  of  the  fight  at  half-past  seven 
in  the  afternoon,  when  a  Nap  was 
nearly  taken,  as  *'  afternoon  naps " 
frequently  are.  The  Prussians  are 
coming  up  just  in  time  to  shew  on 
whose  side  the  will  of  Providence  has 
declared  itself;  the  second  body  of 
French  "invincibles"  is  advancing  to 
receive  the  same  kind  of  salutation 
which  proved  too  hot  for  the  first ;  and 
their  Uorsican  master  is  just  at  this 
moment  thinking,  that 

*'  He  who  fights  and  runs  away 
May  live  to  fight  another  day." 

That  he  did  not  die  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  is  a  pity — as  it  regards  him 
and  us  too. 
My  guinea  is  expended. 

**  Your  loving 
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PETER-SEE-MSE. 


Mr.  George  Darlet,  advantageously 
known  to  the  public  in  other  depart- 
ments of  literature,  has  just  published, 
at  Moxon's,  a  new  edition  ot  the  plays 
of  BeEiumont  and  Fletcher.  Moxon*8 
series  of  dramatic  authors  is  really 
beautiful ;  and  he  has  hitherto  had  in 
his  editions  the  powerful  aid  of  Southey. 
The  delicate  health  of  the  laureate  has, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  obliged  him  for 
the  present  to  abstain  from  literary  la- 
bour ;  and  Darley  prologises  in  his 
place.  If  we  had  no  other  reason  for 
speaking  kindly  of  the  book  than  the 
following  passage,  which  concludes  the 
preface,  it  would  disarm  us; — 

"  The  task  which  I  undertook  witii 
rdactanca  I  have  executed  with  solici- 
tude. But  it  cama  upon  me  at  so  late  a 
period,  and  found  me  so  unprovided 
with  materials,  save  those  whicn  casual 
reflection  and  most  super^cial  research 


had  brought  together  during  my  indo- 
lent literary  hours,  that  a  few  weeks'  care 
can  have  accomplished  little  deserving 
acceptance.  I  will  not  offer  other  ex- 
cuses, because  energies  are  scarce  worth 
the  name,  if  unequal  to  carry  us  over  for- 
tuitous obstacles,  as  well  as  the  route  it- 
self. How  it  should  have  fallen  upon 
me  to  attempt  standing  in  the  place  of 
Dr.  Southey,  though  without  any  idea  of 
filling  it,  is  only  conjecturable  from  the 
possiDle  dread  which  abler  and  better- 
known  writers  than  I  am  may  have  had, 
lest  comparison  with  him  might  disserve 
them.  Such  a  comparison  is  impossible 
in  the  case  of  a  substitute  like  me,  who 
have  no  pretensions  whatever  as  a  critic, 
except  earnest  desire  for  truth,  and  de- 
termination to  speak  it.  Should  disap- 
pointment at  the  change  of  Prefacers  oc- 
casion  my  effort  to  be  received  with  still 
greater  severity  than  it  merits.  I  shall 
yet  enjoy  the  mournful  consolation  of 
having  done  my  uttermost  under  very 
unfavourable  circumstances.'' 
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But,  in  truth,  Mr.  Darley  needi  no 
patronage  in  the  task  he  has  attempted, 
having  adequately  as  the  logicians 
would  say,  performed  what  he  designed. 
His  pre&oe  supplies  a  fair,  though 
somewhat  flattering  appreciation  of  the 
brother-dramatists;  and  it  is  only  fit 
that  an  editor  should  Aght  in  tl)e  cause 
of  his  author.  But  as  the  object  of 
these  Adversaria  is  to  attend  to  a  dif^ 
ferent  department  of  criticism  from  that 
of  shewing  off  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
taste  and  style,  we  may  venture  to  say 
that  there  is  still  wanting  a  critical  edi<< 
tion  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Suppose  we  give  an  example.  In 
the  ChaneeM  is  to  be  found  the  follow* 
ing  comic  adjuration,  spoken  by  Vec* 
chio. 

**  By  old  claret  I  enlaree  thee, 
By  canary  I  charge  mee. 
By  Britain-metheglen,  and  TpHttr, 
Appear  and  answer  me  in  meeter." 

What  is  peeter?  Let  Archdeacon 
Nares,  a  great  authority  among  the 
small  fry  of  literature,  answer.  We 
find  in  his  Glossary  :— 

"  PaETEii ,  I.  An  abbreviation  of  peter- 
see-me,  a  name  for  some  kind  of^wine 
which  has  not  been  described,  though 
often  mentioned.  I  saspect,  from  the 
ridiculons  kind  of  name,  that  it  was  a 
factitious  wine  ;  and  that  Britain,  in  the 
following  mock-invocation,  ia  eaually  in 
apposition  with  that  and  methegiin  :•• 

*  By  old  claret  I  enlarge  thee. 
By  canary  I  charge  Siee, 
By  Britam-metheglin,  and  peeUr, 
Appear  and  answer  me  in  meeter,' 
B.  and  Fi..  Ohanm,  v.  S. 

"  See  pBTW-SBi-nii,'' 

Well,  we  shall  see  *'  Peterseeroe  :**— 

"  PeTEBSSUE,    PfiTEa-SA-MBBNE,    P»* 

TSE*BEMiNB  (for  it  is  Written  in  all  those 
ways,  and  sometimes  only  PsxTEa).  A 
aort  of  wine ;  the  name  apparently  much 
corrupted,  but  from  what  original  I  have 
not  been  able  to  trace.  It  is  spoken  of  as 
a  Spanish  wine : — 

«  <  Peel^-Me^tiM  shall  wash  thy  now]. 
And  Malligo  glasses  fox  thee.' 

MxDDL.  Span,  Oipty,  iii. 
I.AncD.  iv.  158. 
"  '  Imprimis,  a  pottle  of  Greek  wine, 
a  pottle   of  veter-ta-meene,  a  pottle  of 
chameco,*  —  Hon.  Wh.  2d  part.    PI,  iii. 
45r. 

"  '  PettT'Mt^ea,  at  headstrong  chameoo, 

Shery,  and  Rob^^lavy,  here  coald  flow.' 

J.TAYLoat  Prttim of Hmfm0d,p.65, 


**  *  By  oanary  tbns  I  charge  thee. 
By  Britain^methegUn,  and  ptetn. 
Appear  and  answer  me  in  meeter.* 
B.  and  Fl,  CAanoM,  v.  3. 

*<  <  From  the  Spaniard  all  kinds  of 
sacks,  aa  malligo,  chamio,  canary,  lea-. 
tioa,  psleroo,  frontiniao,  pt«r««se«aMa.*— < 
Philoeoihouista  (16S5),  p.  48. 

<*  It  is  plain,  however,"  continues 
Nares,  *<  that  sereral  of  these  wines  are 
not  Spaoiab.  A  carious  rhymM,  entitled 
V&tiduuk*t  Fours  Humours,  in  Qaoiitt*  and 
QiiafilKt#,  thus  mentions  it  :-^ 
'*  *  I  am  mighty  melanoholy. 

And  a  quart  of  saoka  will  cure  me ; 
I  am  oholerioke  as  asF, 

Quart  of  claret  will  secure  me ; 
I  am  pblegmaticke  as  mi^  be, 

Psster-seS'tno  must  inure  me ; 
J  am  sanguine  for  a  ladie. 
And  coole  Rhenish  shall  conjure  me.' 
Laws  of  Drinking,  p.  80." 

In  his  note  on  the  passage  in  the 
ChanccSf  Mr.  Seward  says  that  neither 
he  nor  Mr.  Simpson  were  able  to  find 
the  word  in  any  dictionary ;  and  we 
believe  Uiey  might  seek  still  without 
success.  It  is  not  in  Webster,  Todd*s 
Johnson,  or  Richardson.  Seward  con- 
jectures that  it  may  be  a  wine  from 
some  part  of  the  Pope*s  dominions,  or 
fe^  I  patrimony,  lie  gives  up  this 
sagacious  etymology,  however,  for  a 
more  sagacious  emendation.  Finding 
that  the  Rhenish  wines,  Backrack  and 
Hock,  were  in  much  repute  in  the 
days  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
discovering  that  Hockst  stands  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Weeler  and  the 
Main,  he  proposes  Wetter  for  PeeUr, 
Weber,  himself  a  German,  disposes  of 
this,  by  observing  that  there  is  no  wine 
of  any  repute  or  value  grown  upon  the 
Wetter,  but  offers  no  explanation  of  the 
difficult  word.  In  the  edition  of  1778, 
the  note  merely  says,— 

**  We  apprehend  poster  to  be  an  Eag- 
lish  liquor,  as  well  as  methegiin;  and 
think  we  have  somewhere  else  seen  it 
mentioned." 

"  IFc"  might  have  seen  it  in  the 
passages  quoted  by  Archdeacon  Nares ; 
and  Uiat  among  them  which  describes 
it  as  a  Spanish  wine  is  correct.  The 
word  is  corrupted  from  Pedro  (or 
Peter)  Ximen ;  and  Peier'Sa-meene, 
one  of  the  spellings  noticed  by  Nares, 
is  merely  the  English  way  of  express- 
ing this  word,  as  it  is  pronounced, 
liear  Dr.  Henderson,  History  of 
WineSf  p.  307.  Talking  of  the  tXm- 
bethan  times,  he  says : 
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"  That  the  richest  growths  of  the 
Malaguese  Tinoyards  were  not  unknown 
in  England  at  this  period,  the  frequent 
mention  of  the  Pedro  Ximenes,  under 
rarious  disguises  of  the  name,  testifies/' 

Id  his  note  on  tliis  the  doctor  quotes 
the  passages  from  Dekker : ''  Iiiiprimis» 
a  pottle  of  Greek  wine,  a  pottle  of 
peUr-sa-meene,^^  &c.;  and,  from  the 
Laws  of  DrinkUWf  ^^  PeUr-see-me  must 
inure  me;**  which  will  be  found  in  the 
extract  from  Nares.  The  archdeacon 
had  stopped  short  in  his  quotation  from 
Dekker,  who  has,  after  "  a  pottle  of 
charneco,"  added,  "  and  a  pottle  of 
ZiatticOf*  whicli  very  probably  the 
venerable  glossographer  did  not  under- 
stand. Dr.  Henderson  corrects  it  to 
AUaiico ;  which  we  recommend  to 
the  attention  of  any  future  editor  of 
Dekker,  if  he  is  ever  destined  to  have 
one.  We  should  also  recommend 
Dr.  Henderson's  dissertation  on  the 
etymology  and  history  of  sack  (p.  298, 
&c.)  to  the  commentators  upon  Shak« 
speare,  who  flounder  sadly  about  it, 
and  they  will  find  tliere  some  things 
that  puzzle  them  thoroughly  explained. 
We  may  remark,  that  in  the  passage 
quoted  from  Taylor, 

*'  Peter-se-mea,  or  headstrong  chameco, 
Shery,  and  Rob^o-davy,  here  could  flow," 
Robodavy,  of  which  Nares  does  not 
say  any  thing,  is  a  corruption  of 
Rnbidavia.  "  There  is,"  says  Howell, 
in  his  letters  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Hender- 
son, "a  gentle  kind  ofwme,that  grows 
in  the  mountains  of  Galicia,  but  not  of 
body  enough  to  bear  the  sea,  called 
Rabidavia."  It  was  known,  however, 
it  appears,  to  Taylor,  and  therefore 
must  nave  been  imported  into  England. 
We  do  not  remember  having  seen  the 
word  elsewhere. 

To  return,  however,  to  petei"seemee  : 
of  which  we  shall  leave  it  to  Dr.  Hen- 
derson to  give  an  account.  See  History 
of  Wines,  pp.  192-3  :— 

"  Paxarete,  an  ancient  monastery, 
about  five  miles  from  Xeres,  gives  its 
name  to  a  rich  and  highly  esteemed 
malmsey  wine,  which  is  procured  from 
the  Pedro  Ximen,  and  other  rich  grapes 
growing  on  the  chalky  soils  of  the  sur- 
rounding territory.  But  as  all  the  Xeres 
wines  are  made  from  partially  dried 
grapes,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
ifermentation  ceases  before  the  saccharine 


matter  is  fully  decomposed ;  and  an 
agreeable  sweet  wine,  possessing  much 
of  the  aromatic  flavour  of  sherry,  but 
taking  the  name  of  Paxarete,  is  the 
result.  »  •  •  •  •  Other  species 
of  wine  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Malaga 
are  the  Pedro  Ximenes,  the  Guinda," 
&c.  &c. 

And  shortly  after : — 

'*  The  Pedro  Ximenes,  mentioned  iu 
the  above  paragraph,  receives  its  name 
from  a  grape,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
imported  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  *' 
[Seward,  it  seems,  made,  unconsciously, 
a  good  guess  as  to  the  native  soil  of  this 
"  ridiculously  named"  wine,  when   he 

Slanted  it  among  the  Hocks]  **  by  an  in- 
ividual  called  Pedro  Simon  (corrupted 
to  Ximen,  or  Ximenes);  and  is  ono  of 
the  richest  and  most  delicate  of  the  Ma- 
laga wines,  very  much  resembling  the 
malmsey  of  Paxarete." 

To  the  instances  collected  by  Arch- 
deacon Nares  we  may  add  another, 
quoted  by  Steevens,  in  his  note  upon 
Henry  VL,  Fart  Second,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 
When  the  neighbours  of  the  armourer 
are  drinking  with  him  before  his  fight 
with  his  apprentice,  one  says,  "  Here, 
neighbour,  here's  a  cup  ofcharneco." 
On  which  Steevens  quotes,  among 
other  passages,  that  from  Dekker  al- 
ready cited  (with  the  corruption  Ziat-' 
tica  for  Aleatico),  and  from  The  Fair 
Maid  of  West,  "1615. 

Ar2L^oos^,or  Feterseemee ;  canary,  or 
charoeco.  We  notice  it,  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  remarking  that,  in  his 
notes  on  this  scene,  Steevens  says  he 
does  not  know  ♦*  why  Shakspeare  has 
called  the  armourer  norner.  The  name 
of  one  of  the  sheriflfs,  indeed,  was 
Home ;"  but  what  that  has  to  do  widi 
the  matter  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say. 
We  do  not  call  Courvoisier,  Evanson, 
because  the  name  of  one  of  the  sheriffs 
is  Evans.  The  man's  name  was  in  re- 
ality William  Catour.  Homer  is,  in  all 
probability,  a  misprint  for  Armourer — 
written  Arm*er, — which  would  not  be 
a  very  remarkable  error  of  the  press, 
far  less  remarkable,  in  fact,  than  some 
hundred  others  in  the  folios.  "  Against 
my  master,  Thomas  Armourer,*'  i.  c,  as 
we  would  say,  ThomaS  the  armourer. 
So  Shallow  says  William  Cook ;  and, 
in  fact,  it  was  a  very  usual  phraseology 
of  the  day.* 


*  It  only  occurs  in  another  place  beside  that  above  quoted ;  and  as  there  it  mars 
a  metrical  line,  it  had  better  be  omitted.     The  third  scene  of  the  second  act  of 
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AUliougli  Nares  could  not  (race  the 
origiDal  of  Peter-see-mee  ;  yet  if  he 
was  a  sherry-drinker,  nothing  is  more 
probable  than  that  he  had  drunk  it.  It 
IS  one  of  the  finest  descriptions  of 
sherry,  and  iias  never  ceased  to  be  im- 
ported into  this  country.  At  this  pre- 
sent moment,  we  see  wines  of  that 
vintage  offered  for  sale,  in  more  than 
one  establishment  in  London,  In  The 
Times f  for  instance,  of  June  10, 1840, 
we  find : — 

"  Wine.— Sadler  and  Co.  Fine  mel- 
low old  sherry,  the  actual  produce  of  the 
Pedro  Ximenes  and  Uva  grapes,  at  42*. 
per  dozen/'  6cc. 

"  Levia  quidem  hec,  et  parvi  forte, 
si  per  se  spectentur  momenti,"  says 
Clarke,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of 
the  Iliad,  ader  giving  a  summary  of 
his  commentatorial  labours.  What  we 
have  been  now  engaged  upon  is  in  all 
conscience  trifling  enough,  and  will  not, 
we  fear,  deserve  the  philosophical  apo- 
logy offered  by  Clarke  for  nis  minute 
discussion  into  points  of  grammar  and 
metre :  "  Sed  ex  elementis  constant,  ex 
principiis  oriuntur  omnia :  £t  ex  judi- 


cii  consuetudine  in  rebus  minutu  ad- 
hibitd,  pendet  saepissime  etiam  in 
maximis  vera  atque  accurata  scientia." 
Our  defence  rests  on  lower  ground,  viz. 
that  as  a  revived  taste  for  our  old  dra- 
matists has  lately  sprung  up  among  us, 
and  is  daily  extending,  the  labour  is 
not  altogether  thrown  away  which  re- 
moves difficulties  in  understanding 
words,  sentences,  passages,  and  al- 
lusions, which  have  puzzled  professional 
critics.  It  is  not  as  lofty  of  pretence, 
or  as  eloquent  of  tone,  as  that  which 
takes  upon  itself  the  pointing  out  of 
poetical  beauties,  which  in  all  proba- 
bility the  reader  would  be  able,  un- 
assisted, to  find  out  for  himself;  or 
the  pronouncing  of  eloquent  declama- 
tions on  the  great  merits,  the  deep 
thought,  the  profound  discrimination, 
the  glowing  poetry,  and  so  fortli,  of 
some  given  aramatist,  in  which  also, 
perhaps,  the  guidance  of  the  critic 
might  be  dispensed  with  ;  but  to  those 
who  do  not  need  directions  to  admire, 
though  they  sometimes  v^ant  materiab 
to  understand,  it  may  be  found  quite  as 
useful. 


Henry  VI„  part  2,  is  in  verse  at  the  beginning  and  the  end,  and  is  so  printed.    It  is  in 
verse  also  in  the  middle,  though  printed  as  prose. 

"  lit  Neighbour,  Here  neighbour  [Homer],  I  drink  to  you  in  a  cup  of  sack, 
^d  Neighbour,  [And]  here,  neighbour,  here*s  a  cup  of  chameco. 
3d  Neighbintr.  t  And  here's  a  pot  of  good  double  beer,  neighbour. 

Drink,  and  fear  not  your  man. 
Homer,  Let  it  come,  i'faith, 

And  I  will  pledge  you  all ;  and  a  fig  for  Peter ! 
lit  Prentice,  Here,  Peter,  I  drink  to  thee  ;  and  ben*t  afraid, 
3d  Prentice,    Be  merry,  Peter,  and  fear  not  Ihj  master ; 

Fight  for  the  credit  of  the  prentices. 
Peter,  I  thank  you  all :  drink,  ana  pray  for  me,  t  pray  you ; 

[For]  I  think  I've  taken  my  last  draught  in  this  world,"  6cc.  &;c. 
The  omission  of  a  couple  of  intrusive  particles  renders  this  excellent  dramatic 
blank  verse.    The  only  unmetrical  line  is  that  marked  f ;  and  that  is  easily  mended. 

**  And  here's  a  pot  of  double  beer,  good  neighbour." 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  IIT  JOURNAL  BETWEEN  CHILI  AND  JAMAICA; 

INCLUDING  NOTES  ON  PERU,  GUAYAQUIL^  PANAMA^  AND 
TnE  ISTHMUS  OF  DABIEN. 

BY  AN  ABSENTEE,  UOMEWARD-BOUND. 


Part  II. 


Puna— Lancasterian  school..- the  master 
— pilotage — arrival  at  Guayaquil  city — 
visit  to  its  g^ye7Qor.-General  Wright, 
and  General  Santa  Cruz — £x-presi- 
dent  Orbegoso— .General  Braune — 
Irisarri  —  domestic  arrangements  — 
accommodation  for  strangers ..  the 
launch  parly — ladies  of  Guayaauil  — 
fragment  from  the  history  oi  Don 
Vicente  Rocafuerte  and  his  country — 
descent  of  the  river  of  Guayaquil — 
"  Dead  Man  "  Islond— .the  Bay  of  Pa- 
nama—the  city — the  goveroor-i— land 
travelling  over  the  Isthmus  of  Darien 
canoe  travelling — a  dinner  in  the  sa- 
vage style— an  untoward  discovery — 
an  alarm  —  Cmces  on  the  Ch6gres«- 
English  functionaries  in  certain  foreign 
parts -.voyage  to  Jamaica. 

PUNA  AND  GUAYAQUIL. 

At  about  8  a.  h.  we  came  to  anchor  off 
the  island  of  Puna,  in  front  of  the  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name.  There  cannot 
be  any  where  softer  or  more  beautiful 
scenery  than  you  have  there.  It  is  the 
mouth  of  the  great  Guayaquil  river; 
which,  as  it  flows  down  from  the 
heights  of  mighty  Chimborazo  to  the 
ocean,  is  intercepted  in  its  course  by 
numberless  islands,  every  acre  of  them 
clothed  with  verdure  and  foliage  down 
to  the  very  margin  of  the  water.  From 
the  anchorage  looking  up  the  river,  the 
scenery  is  that  of  a  large  inland  lake, 
with  its  numerous  bays  and  promon- 
tories all  fringed  with  forests.  Ever 
and  anon  from  some  shady  creek 
shoots  forth  a  slender  canoe,  or  the 
blanched  sail  of  a  native  bungay. 
The  west  coast  of  South  America,  all 
the  way  from  southern  Chili  to  this 
river,  is  bold  and  bleak  :  and  after 
voyaging  along  those  barren  shores, 
the  lavish  luxuriance  of  this  sylvan  sea- 
board seems  to  the  traveller  even  more 
beautiful  by  the  contrast  it  forms  to 
what  he  has  been  accustomed  to. 

The  landine-place  of  the  village  of 
Puna  \^  at  we  opening  of  a  retired 
creek.  Never  until  this  day  has  a  place 
so  romantic  and  unique  presented  itself 
to  ray  sight,  nor  even  to  my  imagin* 


ation.  How  shall  I  describe  its  houses  f 
They  do,  literally  and  precisely  speak- 
ing, resemble  neits^  quite  as  much  as 
they  resemble  ordinary  human  habit- 
ations. Picture  to  oneself  an  irregular 
^bric  of  canes,  interwoven  together  like 
wide  open  hurdle- work,  into  a  shape 
and  proportion  something  between  a 
chamber  and  a  cradle ;  and  for  a  co- 
vering for  this,  a  kind  of  matted  clus- 
tering head-dress,  formed  of  branches 
and  leaves  of  the  cocoa-tree  blanched 
to  a  delicate  while,  and  fringing  down 
at  the  basis  like  the  flounce  of  an 
old-fashioned  lady*s  gown;  and  this 
roofed  basket  to  be  stuck  up  aloft  on 
the  tops  of  some  poles,  at  an  elevation 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground  ; 
the  sides  and  the  floor  and  the  door 
all  made  alike  of  plaited  bamboos; 
the  only  means  of  ascent  being  a  large 
notched  pole,  adjusted  at  an  inclination 
only  about  fifteen  degrees  declined  from 
the  perpendicular.  Can  one  call  such 
a  strange  combination  as  this  of  leaves 
and  bamboos,  rocking  about  alofl  on 
the  tops  of  a  few  poles,  by  the  name  of 
house,  or  cottage,  or  hut  ?  No.  I  see 
not  how  to  classify  it,  except  in  the 
family  of  netts.  But  how  pleasant 
these  nests  are,  as  they  are,  m  their 
own  place !  Clamber  up  into  one  of 
them,  you'll  fancy  at  first  it  is  going  to 
give  way  with  you,  'tis  so  frail  and 
elastic,  every  step  and  motion  of  your 
body  makes  it  rock  and  recoil  so.  But 
take  courage  to  throw  yourself  down 
into  one  of  the  grass-platted  hammocks 
which  are  suspended  there  across  from 
one  side  to  the  other — let  them  set 
you  gently  swinging— enjoy  the  soft 
eddies  of  the  cooling  breeze  that  thus 
will  be  wooed  to  fan  you — revel  in  the 
confident  assurance  that  snakes  and 
reptiles  will  not  mount  there  to  do  vou 
harm,  and  that  mosquitoes,  in  their 
vexatious  flutterings,  soar  not  to  the 
altitude  of  your  hovering  felicity — 
look  out  on  all  sides,  through  the  open 
wicker-work  sides  of  the  habitated 
cage,  that  you  may  feast  your  eyes 
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with  t]»e  beautiful  scenery  spread  out 
beneath — after  five  minutes*  familiar- 
isation has  released  you  from  all  ap- 
prehension of  toppling  over,  house  and 
all,  and  has  initiated  you  to  a  percep- 
tion of  all  these  advantages, — then  ad- 
mit to  me  that  a  human  habiuition  at 
Puna,  nest  as  it  is,  yet,  after  all,  is  a 
pleasant  one. 

Among  the  most  interesting  things 
in  the  village,  v«re  found  a  school,  con- 
ducted on  the  Lancasterian  plan.  There 
were  twenty-two  boys  in  it :  most  of 
them  could  read  and  write ;  and  some 
were  even  striding  into  arithmetic 
and  grammar.  The  roaster  was  ill  in 
bed.  I  went  into  his  chamber.  He 
was  a  young  man,  formed  in  a  frail 
and  delicate  mould.  The  bold  and 
finished  developement  of  his  head  and 
features  seemed  to  indicate  mental 
activity  and  power;  but  the  languor 
of  his  expressive  eves,  and  the  hoHow- 
ness  of  his  pale  cheeks,  told  a  tale  of 
suffering  and  sorrow.  He  was  one  to 
make  you  pity,  that  either  he  had  been 
born  of  a  grosser  and  less  sensitive 
temperament,  or  else  to  a  higher  and 
more  satisfactory  destiny.  Aspiring  to 
high  things,  he  bad  coveted  and  gained 
distinction  among  the  compeers  of  his 
young  days, — a  cruel  and  ruinous  dis- 
tinction, which  removed  him  from  the 
fat  contentedness  of  vulgar  labour, 
only  to  consign  him  over  to  the  refined 
sufrcrings  of  an  ill-appreciated  self- 
sacrifice.  There  he  was  in  the  comfort- 
less room  behind  the  school-house,  sick 
and  neglected — pining  in  obscuritv-^ 
alone ;  his  young  wife  cannot  be  there 
to  tend  upon  him,  and  his  father's 
beart  must  not  be  cheered  with  the 
endearments  of  his  only  little  one-^ 
poverty  compels  them  to  be  separated  : 
she  is  living  with  her  fiamily  in  the  far- 
away city,  till  her  husband  shall  be 
better  able  to  maintain  her.  Poor  young 
man  1  if  a  pale  face,  and  an  emaciated 
frame,  and  a  lustreless  eye,  have  any 
meaning,  I  fear  you  will  sooner  cancel 
for  ever  the  bond  which  binds  her  to 
you,  than  you  will  beckon  her  back  to 
you  this  side  the  grave,  to  be  the 
partner  of  your  hoped-for  prosperity. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  privilege  to  me  to 
have  the  power  of  doing  some  small 
service  to  this  unfortunate  school- 
master. 

The  church  of  Puna  is  an  edifice 
which  can  only  be  dignified  with  that 
title  in  the  sense  in  which  Lord 
Brou^m  called  the  Duke  of  Cum- 


berland "  illustrious ;"  it  is  a  church, 
if  you  like, — bi/  courtesy.  There  is  no 
resident  cure  either ;  so  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  moral  and  religious 
condition  of  the  villagers  is  equally 
dilapidated  as  the  church  is. 

You  can  get  no  provisions  or  refresh- 
ments at  Puna,  although  the  soil  and 
situation  admit  of  an  almost  incalcul- 
able abundance  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
But  the  people  are  too  torpid  to  plant 
or  sow.  Tney  have  their  pigs,  which 
increase  without  any  trouble  to  the 
owner*;  and  their  cocoa-trees,  which 
spontaneously  flouritb ;  and  they  pick 
up  oysters  ad  libitum  on  the  beach ; 
and  80  they  take  no  pains  for  them- 
selves, and  the  natural  capabilities  of 
the  place  are  left  wholly  unimproved. 
Sharks  and  crocodiles  swarm  in  the 
rivers  and  creeks ;  and  creatures  of  an 
objectionable  character  are  numerous 
on  shore.  Such  things  as  centipedes, 
scorpions,  "  salroansuezas,*'  and  taran- 
tilla  spiders,  are  said  to  abound  ;  and 
during  a  season  of  the  year  mosquitoes 
are  perplexingly  plentiful.  During  our 
stay  in  this  country,  we  were  but  little 
molested  with  noxious  animals. 

We  picked  up  a  pilot  at  \\m  island, 
and  a  very  knowing  fellow  he  was. 
He  informed  us,  with  the  grave  conse- 
quentiality  of  one  who  had  been  let 
into  important  state  secrets,  that  the 
British  consul  would  be  very  glad  of 
our  arrival  there,  for  that  he  had  de- 
spatches of  consequence  in  forwardness 
for  transmission  to  England.  Leaving 
us  a  little  interval  to  marvel  at  the 
mysteriousness  of  his  information,  be 
condescended  to  explain  it  to  us  confi- 
dentially, by  intimating  further  that  her 
majesty's  consul  had  been  several 
months  in  the  capital  negotiating  a 
treaty,  and  had  finally  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  it.  In  some  of  these 
statements  the  pilot  *^  might  have  been 
further  out."  He  conducted  us  skilfully 
up  that  beautiful  river,  and  brought  us 
to  an  anchor  in  front  of  the  esplanade, 
or,  as  they  call  it,  "  malajon,  of  the 
city  of  Guayaquil,  about  ten  o'clock  of 
the  same  evening;  the  moon  having 
most  lovingly  lionised  us  all  the  way 
up  through  its  charming  scenery. 

Upon  going  on  shore  at  Gua^()uil, 
I  proceeded  directly  to  the  Bntish 
consulate.  Mr.  Cope's  reception  of  us 
was  of  the  kindest  and  roost  agreeable ; 
and  his  estimable  lady  seemed  resolved 
to  do  her  share  in  the  kind  business  of 
making  us  welcome.  .The  panunount 
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purpose  which  I  had  in  visiting  this 
place,  as  \Teil  as  Linna,  made  me  de- 
sirous of  forming  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  certain  of  the  most  in- 
fluential South  American  chiefs  and 
statesmen,  whom  circumstances  had 
thrown  together  at  Guayaquil.  I 
had  letters  to  several  of  the  principal 
personages  among  them.  The  consul 
entered  cordially  into  my  views ;  and 
conducted  me  forthwith  to  the  palace 
of  the  celebrated  governor  of  the  place, 
Don  Vicente  Rocafuerte.  It  stands 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  esplanade. 
As  we  passed  along,  we  saw  signs  of 
life  ana  public  improvement.  Work- 
men were  busy  in  mending  and  beau- 
tifying the  terrace  and  streets ;  the  corn- 
punishing  uncouthnesses  of  ancietit 
Gothic  paving-stones  were  being  jostled 
out  of  their  beds  to  make  way  for  the 
modern  convenience  of  Macadam's  in- 
Tention.  The  handsome  but  uneasy 
old  causeways  were  re-echoing  the 
strokes  of  the  leveller's  pickaxe ;  and 
even  the  crossings  rejoiced  with  the 
sounds  of  preparation  for  covering  them 
over  with  Piazzas.  All  this  may  be 
of  common  occurrence  enough  in  our 
cities  at  home ;  but  you  shall  visit  a 
great  many  Spanish  cities  before  you 
light  upon  such  another  instance  of 
energy  and  public  spirit.  1  observed, 
also,  that  we  met  not  a  single  cocked- 
bat  or  pair  of  epaulettes ;  and  this 
circumstance  of  itself  is  rare  token  of 
promise  in  a  South  American  town. 

AAer  following  die  clattering  of  our 
footsteps  through  two  or  three  half-fur- 
nished apartments  of  a  huge  official 
building,  we  found  ourselves  in  one  of 
immense  dimensions,  whose  walls  were 
lined  with  an  unusual  multitude  of 
chairs,  and  a  few  old-fashioned  mirrors 
nodding  down  upon  them.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room  there  was  a  writing- 
table  ;  and  at  that  solitary  and  forsaken- 
looking  piece  of  furniture  sat  Rocu- 
fuerte.  lie  led  us  into  an  inner  apart- 
ment, which  was  rather  less  bare  of  the 
appurtenances  of  elegance  and  comfort. 
He  received  me  with  particular  kind- 
ness. He  went  almost  immediately  to 
the  subject  of  religious  toleration ;  and 
his  manner  of  speaking  on  it  was  strik- 
ingly powerful  and  eloquent.  It  is 
saying  but  little  to  state  that  he  de- 
lighted me :  I  was  prepared  for  him  by 
his  writings.  I  went  away  from  this 
visit  under  an  engagement  to  return  in 
two  or  three  hours  afterwards ;  and  from 
that  time  I  saw  him  constantly  during 


my  stay  in  his  city.  I  shall  give  some 
account  of  him  in  a  subsequent  page  of 
this  journal. 

Our  next  visit  was  one  of  form,  to 
the  commander-in-chief.  Gen.  Wright. 
He  was  one  of  that  distinguished  clique 
of  foreign  officers  which   surrounded 
Bolivar  in  his  splendid  career.    With 
a  reputation  for  great  bmvery ,  he  unites 
the  character  of  an  amiable  and  honour- 
able gentleman.    We  found  him  in  a 
genteel    establishment,   and    unosten- 
tatious in  his  civilities.     He  is  very 
respectably  connected  by  marriage  iu 
the  country  of  his  adoption ;  and  seems 
to  be  greatly  and  deservedly  esteemed. 
We  then  went  to  see  General  Santa 
Cruz ;  the  man  who  has  filled  the  pub- 
lic eye,  and  whose  name  has  been  traced 
by  every  pen,  and  bandied  by  every 
tongue,  in  this  Continent,  for  several 
years  past.     That  he  has  raised  his 
native  country,  Bolivia,  to  the  rank  of 
an  independent  nation  —  that  he  has 
given  her  peace  for  more  than  eight 
years,  and  drawn  forth  her  resources, 
and  created  her  commerce,  and  esta- 
blished her  credit — that  his  govern- 
ment owed  its  strength  not  to  ferocity 
and  rigour,  but  has  ever  been  charac- 
terised by  enlightenment,  and  moder- 
ation, and  mildness — that  he  has  shewn 
himself  to  be  the  only  man  of  weight 
and  capacity  enough  to  save  Peru  from 
anarchy,  the  only  man  among  them 
honest  and  strong  enough  to  overawe 
revolutionary  licentiousness,  to  discou- 
rage official  profligacy,  to  disallow  pre- 
scriptive  corruption,  and  to  chastise 
treachery— that  he  has  always  chosen 
the  career  of  civilisation  to  march  in  — 
that  he  has  attracted  to  himself  the  fa- 
vourable notice  of  the  leading  eovem- 
ments  of  Europe,  and  known  now  (o 
conciliate    honourable    enemies, —  all 
these  things  were  well  known  to  me, 
and  naturally  prepared  me  for  the  pre- 
sence of  an  extraordinary  man.    But 
as  it  pleases  mv  fancy  to  picture  forth 
the  portraits  of  extraordinary  person- 
ages, Santa  Cruz's  personal  appearance 
is  by  no  means  orthodox.    The  quick, 
lively  eye,  which  indicates  an  intuitive 
promptness  of  perception,  and  which 
seems  to  scan  your  meaning  sooner 
than  you  can  express  it,  is  not  the  eye 
of  Santa  Cruz.   His  whole  countenance 
expresses  a  good  deal  of  thoughtful- 
ness,  but  nothing  at  all    of  genius. 
The  habitual  posture  of  his  features  is 
that  of  one  who  listens  attentively,  and 
takes  in  all  that  is  said  even  by  the 
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humblest  person  in  die  company,  and 
who  meditates  dispassionately,  and 
decides  resolutely,  llis  manners  are 
natural,  easy,  and  courteous ;  his  habits, 
temperate  and  industrious.  In  his  do- 
mestic relations  he  is  virtuous  and 
happy.  We  found  him  engaged  with 
his  secretaries,  whom  he  gently  dis- 
missed upon  our  entering.  Our  con- 
versation soon  became  animated  and 
interesting.  My  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  governing  powers  in  Chili, 
and  the  Chileno  generalissimo  in  Peru, 
and  my  tecent  intimate  intercourse 
with  these  parties,  induced  a  great 
deal  of  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  ex- 
protector  of  the  Peru-Bolivian  Confe- 
deration ;  and  the  discussion  which 
ensued  was  marked  by  much  candour 
and  openness  to  conviction  on  bis  part. 
The  following  day  he  returned  my 
visit;  and  I  had  frequent  intercourse 
with  him  afterwards.  Two  days  before 
we  left  Guayaquil,  I  dined  with  him : 
his  senorita  was  present;  and  two  ge- 
nerals of  his  staff  completed  the  party. 
I  hardly  know  when  or  where  I  have 
enjoyed  a  more  agreeable  and  well- 
arranged  party ;  and  I  ought  to  add 
that  the  lady^s  contribution  to  its  satis- 
factoriness  was  by  no  means  insigni- 
ficant. Madame  Santa  Cruz  is  a 
pleasing  and  interesting  person,  con- 
spicuous among  her  countrywomen  for 
bKBing  domestic  in  her  tastes  and  unble- 
mished in  her  conduct.  About  eight 
months  ago  I  sent  her,  bv  the  hand  of 
a  mutual  n-iend,  a  Spanish  copy  of  our 
Prayer-book ;  and  I  was  delighted  and 
thankful  to  find  that  the  eifl  had  not 
been  unvalued  or  neglected. 

A  conference  which  I  had  with  Ge- 
neral Santa  Cruz,  just  before  I  left, 
caused  me  some  surprise  at  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  great  man's  ideas  relative 
to  the  policy  and  actual  powers  of  the 
great  European  nations.  In  some 
points  I  haa  to  combat  him ;  and  at 
last,  where  I  did  not  succeed  in  per- 
suading him  as  fully  as  I  wished,  I  was 
forced  to  content  myself  with  promising 
him  that  his  projected  visit  to  England 
would  disabuse  his  mind  of  some  im- 
portant misconceptions. 

I  had  to  make  a  visit  to  Orbegoso, 
the  man  who  has  been  figuring  so  fre- 
(juently,  in  the  character  of  president, 
in  the  vicissitudes  of  Peru ;  and  who 
lately  acted  so  conspicuous  a  fighting 
part  before  the  walls  of  Lima.  He  is  a 
person  of  no  exemplary  character,  with 
talents  of  a  very  mediocre  clasS;^  and 


views  rather  confused  and  circum- 
scribed. In  various  periods  of  his  ad- 
ministration he  has  committed  egre- 
gious blunders,  and  done  a  large 
amount  of  mischief.  Every  one  in 
these  countries  knows  thus  much  of 
him.  It  was  only  when  I  came  to  see 
his  noble  figure,  and  handsome  com- 
manding appearance,  that  I  could  at 
all  understand  the  mystery  of  his  po- 
pularity in  Peru.  Moreover,  in  mere 
justice,  let  it  be  told  in  his  favour  that 
he  has  proved  himself  a  brave  man. 
His  recent  demonstration  of  desperate 
courage,  in  fighting  a  Chili  army  of 
three  thousand  men  at  Guia,  when  he 
had  a  force  not  amounting  to  eight 
hundred  men,  and  tlie  obstinate  deter- 
mination which  put  him  at  the  head  of 
that  hopeless  onset,  the  first  to  strike, 
and  made  him  to  be  the  last  among 
the  few  who  disputed  the  powerful  in- 
vaders' progress  over  the  bridge  of  the 
city — this  last  passage  in  his  public 
life  has  blotted  out  from  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  countrymen  a  multitude  of 
his  antecedent  sins ;  and  just  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  exasperated  against 
the  foreign  army  which  took  forcible 
possession  of  their  city  and  country, 
so  do  they  now  cherish  the  name^f 
Orbegoso,  because  he  is  the  man  who 
vigorously  opposed  it.  Comparing  what 
I  saw  in  Peru,  and  what  this  gentleman 
told  me  of  his  ideas,  with  all  that  I  had 
heard  in  lima,  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  and  his  partisans  are  not 
inactive,  and  that  it  is  a  probable  con- 
tingency tliat  we  shall  hear  of  his  being 
reinstated  in  the  government  of  his 
country. 

General  Braune*s  personal  appear- 
ance accords  well  with  the  high  mili- 
tary fame  which  he  has  acquired. 
Though  he  has  been  so  long  in  the 
field  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  so 
recently  and  incessantly  engrossed  with 
the  concerns  of  active  warfare,  you  can 
find  nothing  in  his  mild  and  urbane 
demeanour  which  would  lead  you  to 
suspect  his  identity  with  the  brave  and 
warlike  chief  who  has  baffled  all  the 
aggressions  of  Buenos  Ayres  on  Bo- 
livia, and  made  the  tyrant  ilosas  desist 
from  his  insolent  attempts.  You  can 
easily  trace  in  General  Braune  the 
decisiveness  of  a  miliiary  commander; 
but  none  of  that  dictatorial  imperative- 
ness which  is  oAen  associated  with 
long  service  and  high  command. 

Santa  Cruz  made  me  acquainted 
with  that  extraordinary  mau;  Irisarra« 
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His  face  indicates  some  of  the  bad 
qualities  of  which  his  career  1ms  af- 
forded loo  many  demonstratious ;  but 
it  gives  very  scanty  signs  of  the  singu- 
lar talent,  and  vivacity,  and  wit,  which 
are  stereotyped  in  every  page  of  his 
writings.  Ue  gave  me  a  complete  copy 
of  his  various  publications,  which  are 
more  to  my  taste  than  his  company. 

So  much  concerning  tlie  men  of  note 
whom  I  fell  in  with  at  Guayaquil. 

Our  party  on  shore  from  the  ship 
amounted  to  three;  and  we  did  not 
think  it  would  be  considerate  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  consul's  hospitality  so 
far  as  to  take  up  our  lodging  at  his 
house.  We  therefore  invoked  the  aid 
of  some  commercial  gentlemen  to  whom 
we  had  brought  letters  of  introduction, 
and  who  were  extremely  kind  to  us; 
and  under  their  guidance  we  perambu- 
lated various  quarters  of  the  city  in 
search  of  dormitories.  This  pursuit 
gave  us  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  interior  arrangements  of  several 
houses ;  and  I  remarked  one  pecu- 
liarity above  the  rest,  in  the  disposition 
of  the  rooms.  In  most  cases  tlie  edi- 
fice consists  of  three  stories.  The  low- 
est of  these  is  on  a  level  with  the  street, 
and  is  partly  sacrificed  to  a  broad,  pon- 
derous piazza,  which  covers  the  public 
irottoir.  The  rest  of  the  grouna-floor 
is  portioned  out  into  shops  and  store- 
rooms. The  next  story,  which  we 
should  call  the  first  floor,  is  low  and 
ill  appointed ;.  comprising  a  range  of 
miserable  rooms,  wnich  all  open  out 
upon  one  common  balcony,  ana  are  all 
accessible  from  the  street  by  one  com- 
mon staircase.  These  first-floor  rooms 
are  so  many  tenements,  let  out  sepa- 
rately to  lodgers  of  the  lower  orders  of 
society.  The  upper  storv  of  all  is  the 
only  one  which  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  eentleman's  residence.  It  is  ge- 
nerally lofty  and  handsome,  girthed 
round  by  a  fine  broad  balcony,  and 
containing  spacious  drawing-rooms, 
and  the  other  chambers  appropriate  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  genteel  family. 
The  proprietor  of  the  mansion  lives  ex- 
clusively in  this  upper  compartment ; 
be  mounts  to  bis  abode  by  a  detached 
series  of  wide  flights  of  steps,  and 
maintains  no  kind  of  intercourse  with 
the  inferior  floors,  excepting  always, 
as  I  take  for  granted,  at  certain  pe- 
riodical seasons  of  rent-paving.  We 
thought  ourselves  particularly  fortunate 
to  succeed  in  procuring  the  use  of 
sleeping  apartments  in  the  top  story  of 


a  house.  I  should  very  reluctantly  in- 
cur the  responsibility  of  recommending 
any  decent  person  to  a  berth  on  the 
lod^ersjloor. 

There  are  no  hotels  in  Guayaquil. 
The  "  Fondas  "  are  merely  refreshment 
rooms,  where  you  may  go  and  sit  down 
at  a  little  wooden  table,  and  be  served 
with  iced  lemonade,  or  pine-appleade, 
and  cigars,  and  other  articles  of  tro- 

Sical  luxury.  In  the  gastronomic 
epartment,  the  place  has  many  com- 
mendable things ;  but  nothing  so  much 
so  as  its  beautiful  pine-apples.  I  had 
oflen  heard  that  they  are  the  best 
in  the  world;  and  during  this  visit 
I  acquired  a  toeU-digeited  conviction 
tlial  they  must  be  so.  For  a  coin  of 
less  value  than  an  English  sixpence, 
they  give  you  a  pine-apple  weighing 
from  six  to  nine  pounds  without  the 
head,  as  highly  flavoured  as  any 
epicure  can  dream  of,  and  as  sweet 
and  innocuous  as  the  weakest  sto- 
mach can  reasonably  require.  They 
may  be  eaten  in  any  quantity  short  of 
absolute  surfeit,  and  at  any  time,  with- 
out risk  of  compunctious  visitings.  The 
ciears  of  Guayaquil  cannot  fairly  be 
admitted  to  class  among  its  superior 
productions ;  Uiey  are  decidedly  bad. 

During  our  stay  a  small  vessel  of 
war  was  launched.  The  day  happened 
to  be  a  «  dia  de  fiesta;*'  and  a  large 
concourse  of  people  was  attracted  to 
witness  the  operation.  The  scene  of 
the  launch  happened  to  be  almost  con- 
tiguous to  die  consuPs  residence,  and 
he  invited  a  large  party  on  the  occasion. 
At  this  entertainment  we  met  the  most 
distinguished  people  of  the  place. 
There  were  present  the  governor,  Santa 
Cruz,  and  all  the  bigwigs  already  men- 
tioned; and  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  introduced  to  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  fair  ladies  of  Guayaquil. 
The  average  of  beauty  among  them  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  decidedly  as  high 
as  fame  has  represented  it.  But  what 
pleased  me  most  was  a  certain  modest 
and  chaste  demeanour  which  seems  to 
characterise  these  fair  ones,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  many  members  of 
their  sisterhood  of  the  great  Spanish 
family  in  South  America.  But  tlieir 
style  of  dressing  is  outrageous :  they 
disfigure  their  persons  with  some  of 
Uie  monstrosities  of  the  last  century. 
I  saw  several  handsome  women  of  fine 
figure,  whose  petticoats  were  stiffened 
and  protrudea,  in  tlie  most  hideous 
manner    imaginable,    by    the  Gothic 
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manoeuvre  of  wires  sewn  in  under  the 
hems  and  flounces  of  the  skirls.  A 
more  graceless  and  unbecoming  ar- 
rangement was  never  inflicted  on  the 
natural  dignity  of  a  well-formed  female 
figure. 

Another    absurd    fashion    prevails 
among  these  good  ladies.    They  came 
to  this  launch-party,  an    out-of-door 
performance,  each  of  them  attired   in 
outri  ball-dress !    The  consul's  lady 
informed   me   that   it   is  a  universal 
rule  with  these  pretty  and  evidently 
amiable  creatures  to  adopt  a  similar 
state  of  equipment  for  all   kinds  of 
visits  and  morning-calls ;  and  no  dress 
is  permitted  to  do  duty  on  any  second 
occasion.    This  preposterously  foolish 
fashion  must  have  the  effect,  I  should 
think,  of  dealing   a    heavy  blow  on 
the  popularity  of  marriage  among  the 
celebses   of  that    society ;    excepting, 
perhaps,  the  very  few  who  could  con- 
veniently minister  to  sucli  extravagance. 
I  accompanied  a  friend  to  the  top  of 
the  woodea  hills  which  overhang  the 
city  of  Guayaquil.    The  view  from  the 
spot  where  the  Powder-house  stands  is 
a  very  magnificent  panorama.    Imme- 
diately under  you,  on  one  side,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  lies  the  city,  stretching 
tound  a  fine  bend  of  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  hedged  in  on  all  other  sides 
with  picturesque  groves  of  tropical  va- 
riety and  luxuriance.    On  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  stream,  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  mile*s  breadth,  there  is  a  sweet 
undulating  island,  whose  wilderness  of 
shrubs  is  studded  here  and  there  with 
groups  of  orange-trees,  and  cocoa-nut- 
trees    loaded  with   fruit,   and  whose 
drooping  branches  kiss  the  waters  in 
a  million  of  places.     Looking  east- 
wards towards  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, you  see  an  infinite   expanse  of 
wooded  plains,  intersected  by  the  river; 
in  which,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
it  traces  an  endless  variety  of  creeks 
and  islands.    If  the  evening  be  clear, 
as  it  was  for  us,  the  spectator  will  de- 
scry, in  the  extreme  background,  the 
snowcap  of  huge  Chimborazo  blushing 
back  the  parting  glance  of  the  setting 
sun.     And  then  turning  away  towards 
the  west,  his  eyes  will  be  greeted  by 
the  far-away  hills  of  North  Peru,  and 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific  slumbering  at 
their  feet.     General  Wright  took  us  to 
a  party  at  the  house  of  a  relative  of  his 
wife's.    Tlie  house  was  fitted  up  in  the 
European  style,  tastefully,  and  at  great 
expense.    I  could  not  omit  to  remark 


it,  as  a  case  of  rare  occurrence  in  this 
Continent,  that  the  care  and  good  taste 
expended  upon  it  had  not  been  exclu- 
sively employed  on  the  principal  rooms ; 
every  chamber  and  passage,  even  down 
to  the  lowest  step  of  the  broad  stairs, 
were  as  handsome  and  clean  as  paint, 
and  floor-cloth,  and  carpet,  could  make 
them. 

It  was  bad  taste  in  me  to  devote 
myself  nearly  all  the  evening  to  the 
conversation  of  the  governor,  Don  Vi- 
cente Rocafuerte,  instead  of  seeking  a 
place  in  some  coterie  of  those  very  par- 
ticularly fair  ladies.  Let  me  be  allowed 
to  throw  all  the  blame  of  such  ungal- 
lant  preference  on  the  charms  of  that 
good  man*s  eloquence,  and  on  the  co- 
gency of  the  serious  reasons  which 
made  me  anxious  and  assiduous  to 
cultivate  an  intimacy  with  him.  I  pay 
a  large  price  for  the  choice  I  made  on 
that  occasion,  by  my  present  inability 
to  inform  my  readers  particulariy  and 
precisely  concerning  the  conversational 
graces  and  mental  accomplishments  of 
these  Guayaquilanians,who  are  reckon- 
ed to  be  the  nicest  ladies  in  all  South 
America.  Not  to  suppress  any  thing 
of  the  truth,  however,  I  will  confess 
that,  though  I  was  conversing  with 
Rocafuerte,  I  did  ever  and  anon  con- 
trive to  cast  a  contemplative  eye,  as  it 
were  parenthetically,  on  the  figurantes 
in  the  quadrilles,  and  it  struck  me  that 
they  made  rather  a  solemn  duty  of  the 
business  ;  certainly,  tliey  seemed  to 
have  but  little  to  say  for  themselves 
with  their  respective  caballeros. 

It  was  pleasing  to  observe  how  much 
esteemed  and  respected  her  majest/s 
consul  has  made  himself  among  the 
people  of  the  country.  Many  evi- 
dences of  this  fell  within  my  cogni- 
sance. Among  others,  I  stumbled 
upon  his  name  one  day,  mentioned  in 
a  printed  public  document,  in  such 
terms  of  respect  and  regard,  as  made 
one  glad  to  look  upon  him  as  the 
Britisn  representative. 

I  will  conclude  these  few  notices  of 
Guayaquil  with  a  short  account  of  cer- 
tain remarkable  passages  in  the  life  of 
his  excellency,  Don  Vicente  Rocafuerte, 
its  present  patriotic  governor  and  bene- 
^ctor. 

Rocafiierte*s  family  was  established 
in  South  America  in  the  time  of  the 
old  Spanish  regimcj  one  of  considerable 
opulence  and  distinguished  respectabi- 
lity. He  was  one  of  the  first,  and  has 
been  one  of  the  most  effectual,  cham- 
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pions  of  South  American  independence. 
While  he  was  yet  quite  a  young  man, 
bis  earliest  thought  of  such  an  enter- 
prise was  suggested  to  him  in  a  Lon- 
don street  at  midnight.  He  had  been 
dining  at  the  Spanish  arobassador*s, 
and  had  met  there  another  young  Spa- 
nish gentleman,  like  himself,  from 
South  America.  After  leaving  the  am- 
bassador's house,  they  were  walking 
together  towards  their  hotel,  when 
Kocafuerte  casually  remarked  to  his 
companion  that  he  had  not  been  quite 
pleased  with  the  diplomatist's  manner 
of  treating  them  —  that  it  had  been  too 
much  oft  patronising  and  condescend- 
ing kind  to  suit  his  feelings.  His 
friend's  reply  was  this :  "  What  should 
prevent  us  from  sending  ambassadors 
of  our  own  from  the  states  of  Spanish 
America  to  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
without  troubling  peninsular  Spain  at 
all  further  in  such  matters?"  The 
man  who  threw  out  this  suggestion 
was  Simon  Bolivar.  Upon  tlie  mind 
of  Rocafuerte  it  flashed  like  a  gleam  of 
light  revealed  to  one  who  hitherto  has 
been  feeble-sighted  or  blind.  In  a  few 
years  afterwards  he  was  resident  in 
London  again  — as  the  representative 
of  a  South  American  free  slate  at  the 
court  of  St.  James's. 

Without  attempting  to  follow  him 
through  all  his  long  and  honourable 
career,  I  shall  pass  on  to  a  compara- 
tirely  recent  date — say  less  than  half- 
a-dozen  years  ago. 

The  president  of  the  country  was 
General  Flores ;  a  tried,  good  soldier, 
and  an  honourable  man.  But  he  was 
violently  opposed  by  Rocafuerte  and 
his  party,  on  the  ground  of  his  not 
being  enlightened  enough  to  lead  on 
the  "  Patria  "  towards  civilisation ;  nor 
even,  in  fact,  independent  enough  to 
avoid  becoming  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
the  bigots  and  anti-improvement  men. 
In  a  civil  war,  which  was  the  conse- 
quence, the  liberal  parly  got  terribly 
worsted;  and  Rocafuerte,  after  many 
narrow  escapes  from  peril,  and  some 
season  of  concealment,  was  discovered, 
and  seized,  and  brought  in  a  prisoner 
loaded  with  irons.  He  was  thrust  into 
a  cell ;  and  expected  nothing  else  but 
the  fate  which  falls  to  those  who 
attempt  what  he  attempted,  and  fail 
in  it. 

General  Flores  arrived ;  and  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  was  that  Rocafuerte 
would  be  shot  on  the  morrow.  But 
Flores  had  heard  some  accounts  of  his 


captive's  character  and  conduct,  which 
induced  him  to  pause  and  consider  how 
he  shall  deal  with  so  respected  an 
enemy. 

That  night  an  officer  entered  the  cell 
of  Rocafuerte,  and  informed  him  that 
the  president.  General  Flores,  was  out- 
side the  door,  only  waiting  his  permis- 
sion to  come  in  and  speak  with  him. 
Their  conference  lasted  long.  At  first 
Flores  behaved  towards  his  prisoner 
with  the  condescension  of  a  pitying 
interest ;  but  before  the  interview  was 
over  Flores  treated  him  as  one  to  be 
looked  up  to  and  admired.  All  bitter 
recollections  of  bygone  rivalry  between 
them  were  that  night  sacrificed  to  their 
love  for  their  common  country ;  and 
terms  and  arrangements  o.f  an  alliance 
were  forthwith  drawn  up  and  agreed 
upon  between  the  parties. 

When  the  morning  dawned,  last 
night's  captive  was  silting,  quitted  of 
his  chains,  in  his  own  house;  and  the 
chief,  who  had  captured  and  clutched 
his  foe,  was  proclaiming  that  foe  the 
political  head  of  the  country,  and  de- 
claring himself  to  be  a  military  servant 
under  him  !  By  this  honourable  and 
high-minded  transaction,  Rocafuerle 
was  transferred  from  a  dungeon  to  the 
place  of  highest  authority. 

But  not  so  soon  was  peace  restored 
to  the  country.  The  bigot  party  in  the 
capital,  whose  tool  Flores  had  been, 
began  to  fear  for  themselves  when  they 
heard  that  the  apostle  of  liberty  was 
thus  actually  invested  with  power.  So 
they  sent  down  a  strong  remonstrance 
to  Flores  against  what  had  been  done, 
and  menaced  him  with  their  fiercest 
opposition  unless  he  immediately  con- 
sented to  undo  his  own  act.  But 
General  Flores,  to  his  great  credit  be 
it  recorded,  held  fast  by  his  new  con- 
federate, tind  defied  the  hostility  of  his 
old  party.  The  fanatic  faction  then 
musterecf  an  army,  and  marched  from 
the  capital  to  invade  Guayaquil,  deter- 
mined to  extinguish  the  other  party, 
and  to  get  rid  of  Rocafuerte  altogether. 
General  Flores  collected  what  forces  he 
could,  and  calling  General  Wright  to 
the  command  of  his  infantry,  went  forth 
to  meet  the  enemy.  The  two  armies 
encountered  on  the  wilds  of  Chimbo- 
razo.  An  impetuous,  irresistible  charge 
made  by  Wright  and  his  infantry  de- 
cided the  fortune  of  the  day ;  and  the 
army  of  the  fanatics  was  scattered. 

Here,  then,  was  General  Flores, 
flushed  wiU.  a  new  yic^r^^^l^  the 
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head  of  a  conquering  army.  Who  was 
to  stand  in  his  way  ?  lie  gave  none 
on  opportunity  of  doing  so ;  for,  hasten- 
ing back  to  Guayaquil,  the  first  thing 
lie  did  was  to  restore  the  chief  power 
into  the  hands  of  Rocafuerte.  Two 
months  of  his  presidential  term  yet  re- 
mained at  that  lime  unexpired.  He 
employed  them  in  giving  force  to  his 
endeavours  towards  conciliating  the 
prejudices  of  the  ignorant  or  mistaken 
m  favour  of  Rocafuerte.  On  U»e  due 
day  of  their  expiration,  he  formally  laid 
down  the  supreme  authority,  and  Iiad 
much  happiness  in  seeing  Rocafuerte 
properly  elected  to  be  his  successor. 

During  the  four  full  years  of  the  lat- 
ter*8  administration,  Flores  steadily  and 
consistently  supported  him.  They 
worked  cordially  together  in  all  mat- 
ters which  they  believed  might  advance 
the  interests  of  their  country ;  and  at 
last,  when  Rocafuerte's  term  of  govern- 
ment was  expired,  he  in  his  turn  laid 
down  his  office  in  favour  of  Flores,  and 
is  now  serving  under  him,  in  the  se- 
cond place  of  power,  and  trust  in  that 
republic.  They  yet  emulate  each  other 
might  and  main;  but  it  is  now  the 
emulation  of  friends,  each  endeavour- 
ing to  surpass  his  competitor  only  in 
doing  good  to  the  "  Patria." 

As  an  instance  of  Rocafuerte's  disin- 
terestedness, I  can  state  positively  that, 
during  the  years  of  his  presidency,  he 
gave  up  6000  dollars  a-year,  the  half 
of  his  official  income,  towards  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  state.  There  is  not  an 
institution  of  charity  or  beneficence 
there  which  he  does  not  liberally  sup- 
port ;  and  his  private  acts  of  benevo- 
lence are  on  a  scale,  and  of  a  frequency, 
which  would  hardly  have  been  credible 
to  me  on  any  testimony  less  authoritative 
than  that  with  which  I  was  favoured. 

FROM  GUAYAQUIL  TO  J  AMAICA,TAKINQ 
IN  PANAMA  AND  THE  ISTHMUS. 

It  is  necessary  to  take  advantage  of 
high  ebb-tides  to  get  down  the  river  of 
Guayaquil,  with  a  vessel  that  has  any 
considerable  draught  of  water.  To 
comply  with  this  necessity,  we  got  up 
our  anchor  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and  commenced  our  descent  down  tlie 
stream.  It  cost  us  four  long  beating, 
baffling  days  before  we  could  congra- 
tulate ourselves  on  being  fairly  clear  of 
the  river:  the  vessel  seemed  to  sym- 
pathise with  us  in  our  reluctance  to 
quit  a  place  which  we  had  found  so 
pleasant,    Such  slow  progress  was  too 


tedious  to  be  compensated  for  even  by 
tlie  opportunity  which  it  affoi-ded  us  of 
contemplating  the  charms  of  the  scenery. 
Nothing  particular  attracted  my  atten- 
tion, except  that  one  day  there  was  an 
extraordinary  stir  among  the  monsters 
of  the  deep.  We  were  surrounded  by 
a  large  company  of  whales,  who  were 
assembled  evidently  on  some  occasion 
of  joy  and  merry-making ;  for  I  cannot 
imagine  that  such  huge,  unwieldy  gam- 
bols as  we  witnessed  can  constitute  any 
portion  of  the  serious  and  ordmary 
proceedings  of  those  very  well-behaved 
animals.  An  adverse  wind  drove  us 
down  on  the  North -Peruvian  coast, 
where  we  found  ourselves  almost  close 
to  the  little  port  of  Tumbez ;  the  place 
where  Pizarro,  witli  his  little  band  of 
adventurers,  Arst  effected  his  landing 
in  the  country,  and  strengthened  his 
position.  Off  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
outside  of  the  island  of  Puna,  we  were 
placed  well  for  observing  the  singular 
form  of  an  island  there,  called  Amorta- 
jada,  which  means  "  laid  out  for 
burial.*'  It  is  remarkably  like  one  of 
the  marble  effigies  in  churches,  which 
lie  so  cold  and  still  upon  the  tomb- 
stone slabs,  with  their  heedless  heads 
laid  upon  the  hard  pillows,  and  their 
lumds  folded  all  so  unresistingly  upon 
their  bosoms.  Viewed  from  the  south 
and  east,  this  island  looks  like  a  giant 
ef^gy,  reclining  on  an  elephantine  tomb 
in  3ie  middle  of  the  sea.  To  me  there 
was  something  impressive  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  timt  island ;  the  waves 
dashed  fiercely  about  its  foundations, 
and  the  insidious  surge  attempted 
again  and  again,  in  vain,  to  scale  its 
unyielding  sides.  But  let  the  billows 
beat  never  so  furiously,  let  the  surfs 
assault  it  never  so  untiringly,  there 
lies  the  dead  roan's  figure  still  on  its 
mighty  unmoved  couch,  still  untouched 
and  undisturbed,  witli  its  face  turned 
steadfastly  towards  heaven!  It  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  imagination  as  a 
triumphant  colossal  monument,  re- 
minding me  tl)at  '^  the  sea  also  shall 
give  up  its  dead." 

We  touched,  in  passing,  at  a  little 
port  called  Santa  Helena,  where  they 
nave  noUiing  but  superfine  grass  hats, 

and  a  scanty  allowance  of  fishing-boats. 
«  •  •  »  ♦ 

At  noonday  we  crossed  the  equator. 
What  a  strange  pervasive  sentiment  is 
tlie  love  of  home  and  country !  It 
adapts  itself  to  circumstances  which 
would  seem,  to  those  who  have  not 
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been  for  years  far  away  in  stranger 
lands,  incapable  of  a^kening  a  syin- 
patliy.  Even  the  consciousness  of  be- 
ing in  the  northern  hemispliere  made 
roy  heart  more  light  and  buoyant; 
simply  because  it  is  my  hemisphere, 
and  that  of  those  I  most  care  for. 
«  «  »  «  « 

A  very  agreeable  breeze  carried  us 
expeditiously  through  the  "  variables/' 
and  did  every  thing  that  was  kind  for 
us,  excepting  cooling  the  temperature, 
all  the  way  down  to  Panama.  On  the 
eighth  day  from  Guayaquil  we  were  en- 
tering the  spacious  bay  which  derives 
its  name  from  the  city  of  Panama. 
The  bay  is,  however,  ht  too  vast  in 
its  proportions  to  admit  of  being  seen 
simultaneously  as  one  entire  spectacle. 
You  learn  that  you  are  within  its  com- 
pass from  the  wide-seeing  luminaries 
of  heaven,  before  any  object  meets 
your  eye  to  let  you  know  the  fact. 
But  by  successive  stages  you  eventual- 
ly come  upon  one  island,  and  then  an- 
other, which  prove  that  your  celestial 
observations  gave  true  tidings  to  your 
understanding,  while  yet  your  five 
senses  were  no  witnesses  to  the  fact. 
Afterwards,  comparing  each  object  with 
the  other,  and  combining  all  together  in 
their  due  relation,  and  proportion,  an^ 
mutual  bearings,  you  come  to  spread 
out  before  your  mind*s  eye  a  panoramic 
representation  of  the  tout  ensemble. 
And  thus  it  is  that  beauty  in  scenery, 
like  beauty  in  woman,  should  not  be 
too  large  in  its  dimensions,  or  else  it 
bses  much  of  its  delectableness.  Tlie 
beauty  developes  itself  to  your  appre- 
hension, in  the  first  case,  slowly  and 
unimpassionedly — a  mere  constructive 
conclusion  arrived  at  by  a  syllogism ; 
but  where  the  proportions  are  more 
modest  and  meet  for  the  limited  vision 
of  mortal  beholders,  so  that  the  eye 
may  look  on  it  altogether  and  at  once 
without  aching,  then  the  beauty  takes 
your  admiration  by  storm,  and  carries 
you  away  the  willing  captive  of  an 
agreeable  surprise. 

The  Bay  of  Panama,  too,  beautiful 
as  it  is,  has  its  inconveniences.  We 
experienced  there  a  distressing  coali- 
tion between  rain  and  heat,  in  opposi- 
tion to  our  comfort.  It  was  a  sorry 
choice  between  being  stifled  in  the  ca- 
bin or  drowned  on  the  deck  :  we  were 
as  effectually  steamed  as  we  could  have 
been  in  a  patent  vapour-bath.    On  the 

rooming  of we  were  close  upon  the 

Isla  del  Rey,  which  is  the  principal  of 


the  eroup  called  the  Pearl  Islands. 
We  had  no  time  to  stop  and  see  the 
perforniunces  of  the  celebrated  divers, 
who  bring  up  the  precious  shells  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Pursuing  our 
course  up  the  bay,  we  passed  a  great 
number  of  islets ;  and  sailed  close  un- 
der the  very  beautiful  one  called  Ta- 
boga,  with  its  hanging  sides  all  covered 
with  pine-apple  trees.  Ilalf-a-dozen 
miles  further  on,  in  the  inmost  recess 
of  the  bay,  were  two  or  three  little 
green  insular  hills;  and  within  them 
we  cast  anchor,  in  the  midst  of  a  vio- 
lent squall,  and  with  the  rain  so  thick 
that  it  was  diiRcult  to  descry  the  moun- 
tainous mainland,  though  not  more 
than  two  miles  distant  from  us.  It 
was  a  great  disappointment  that  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  during  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon  prohibited  com- 
munication with  the  shore.  Knowing 
that  it  was  of  much  consequence  to  me 
not  to  be  detained  long  at  Panama,  or 
at  any  other  point  of  this  ague-ish 
isthmus,  more  especially  at  this  season, 
when  rain  and  miasma  are  exercising 
most  freely  their  periodical  prerogative 
to  fever  and  kill,  I  could  not  help  being 
impatiently  anxious  to  have  tidings  from 
the  town  concerning  my  chance  of  get- 
ting speedily  forwarded  on  from  the 
Atlantic  side. 

Very  early  on  the  following  morning, 
while  I  was  lying  asleep  on  the  cabin* 
locker,  I  heard  the  master  announce  to 
the  commander  that  a  8hore-boat  was 
approaching ;  and  immediately  after  I 
was  called  up  on  deck  to  act  as  inter* 
preter.  I  found  there  a  functionary, 
who  said  he  was  come  from  the  go- 
vernor in  his  excellency's  boat,  with 
orders  to  put  it  and  himself  at  our 
disposal,  lie  was  accompanied  by  a 
messenger  sent  to  us  by  the  English 
consul,  to  inform  us  that  we  had  arrived 
just  at  the  very  nick  of  time ;  that  the 
courier  was  to  leave  for  Chagres  the 
same  day,  and  that  I  must  hasten  on 
shore  immediately. 

Now  this  was  a  case  of  what  men 
call  "  good  luck,"  and  "  bless  their 
stars  "  for :  I  confess  that  I  was  super- 
stitious or  presumptuous  enoush  to 
ascribe  it  to  the  kindness  of  Providence, 
and  to  raise  my  heart  in  thankfulness 
to  God  for  it.  It  may  be  an  under- 
taking too  great  for  my  conBned  capa- 
cities to  explain  how  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty  guides  and  controls  those 
occurrences  which  we  so  vaguely  de- 
signate "  accidental;''  but,  for  all  that^ 
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I  will  not  part  with  my  belief  in  the 
fact.  There  is  enough  of  corafort  in 
such  belief  amply  to  indemnify  me  for 
all  the  sneers  which  sceptics  or  philo- 
sophers may  please  to  bestow  on  it. 

1  sent  my  heavy  baggage  on  shore  in 
the  goremor's  boat,  and  we  followed 
soon  after.  No  customhouse  officers 
interfered  with  me  or  mine :  a  polite 
instance  of  non-intervention,  much  to 
be  commended.  We  were  very  frankly 
and  hospitably  received  by  the  consul ; 
with  whom  after  break &st  I  sallied 
forth  to  see  the  town.  It  may  safely 
be  asserted  that,  for  singularity  of  ap- 
pearance and  antiquity  of  character, 
there  is  not  in  all  South  America  a 
town  better  worth  the  trouble  of  ex- 
ploring. Approaching  it  on  the  sea- 
ward side,  you  cannot  help  admiring 
its  unique  and  original  features.  The 
battlements  are  not,  like  those  of  Lima 
and  the  rest  of  these  fortified  places, 
half-antique  and  half-modem,  battered 
here  and  plastered  there,  and  bearing 
every  where  the  look  of  a  mud-fort 
pretension  :  they  are  grim-visaged,  old 
battlements,  with  their  iron  bases 
bathed  in  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and 
their  veteran  fronts  made  warlike  and 
respectable  by  the  bronzing  of  time. 
Each  bastion  and  angle  is  crowned 
witl)  a  right  old-fashioned  cverhanging 
sentry-lower,  with  its  loopholes  all 
round,  and  its  smooth  stone-cased  roof, 
like  the  crown  of  an  ancient  helmet ; 
and  here  and  there,  from  some  crevice 
in  the  masonry,  there  thrusts  up  its 
aspiring  head  a  green  grass-tuft,  waving 
saucily  in  the  breeze,  as  if  it  were  con- 
scious of  the  pride  of  a  warrior's  plume. 
And  all  the  buildings  you  see  within 
the  walls  are  in  strict  uniformity  of 
style  and  age.  They  are  not  the  new- 
built  green-and-yellow-painted  mush- 
room ediBces  of  prosperous  Valparaiso ; 
not  the  decayed  lath  and  plaster  dusty 
flat  roofs  of  Peruvian  houses  :  they  are 
solid  and  sombre  buildings  of  eld  grey 
granite,  their  sleep  roofs  embossed  with 
moss,  and  their  painted  gable-ends  each 
crowned  with  a  crucifix  of  stone.  The 
landing-place  is  not  less  in  character. 
Under  a  lofly  battery  there  is  a  small 
ragged  promontory  of  rock,  on  which  a 
few  rugged  steps  lead  up  to  a  low- 
arched  postern.  Within  this  postern 
the  visitor  finds  himself  in  a  long,  low- 
vaulted  corridor,  or  cloister,  used  as  a 
market-place ;  and  he  has  to  wind  his 
way  through  the  noisy  crowd  of  half- 
dressed  hucksters;  and  to  pass  through 


another  gateway  before  he  sets  himself 
within  the  city.  As  he  passes  on  from 
that  inner  gate,  let  him  hold  up  his  head, 
and,  like  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg, 
'*  look  as  virtuous  as  he  conveniently 
can,"  because  the  old,  sad-looking 
house  that  fronts  him  just  there  is 
the  gov€rnof*s  residence ;  and  as  the 
governor  may  not  have  a  great  deal  of 
business  on  hand,  and  m(^  be  in  an 
observant  humour,  it  is  just  possible 
that  his  excellency  may  be  peeping  out 
at  the  new-comer  from  behind  one  of 
the  window-shutters.  At  all  events, 
this  **  unbending  of  greatness ''  took 
place  in  ray  case,  as  I  afterwards  dis- 
covered in  the  course  of  a  visit  to  the 
governor ;  though  any  flattering  infer- 
ence that  I  miglit  have  drawn  from  the 
fact  in  my  own  proper  favour  was  dis- 
allowed by  a  further  discovery,  that  the 
chief  object  of  their  surreptitious  recon- 
noitrings was  my  faithful  and  much- 
to-be-admired  old  dog.  I  called  with 
the  consul  on  the  governor,  both  on  the 
ground  of  general  propriety,  and  par- 
ticularly for  the  purpose  of  acknow- 
ledging his  civility  in  sending  his  boat 
for  me,  and  in  ordering  my  baggnge  to 
be  passed  free  from  all  inspection  or 
expense.  I  found  him  a  man  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  place, — an  antique, 
grass-grown  specimen  of  the  olden 
times,  stately  in  his  courtesies,  and 
scanty  in  his  nether  apparel.  There 
was  one  trifling  circumstance,  however, 
in  his  excellency's  househould  arrange- 
ments, which,  being  brought  into  juxta- 
position with  the  dignity  of  his  own 
personal  deportment,  formed  rather  a 
ludicrous  antithesis.  It  was  simply  the 
presence  of  several  of  his  children  in 
the  audience-chamber  with  us — some 
of  them  by  no  means  piccaninnies — 
all  of  them  gambolling  about  in  a  state 
of  absolute  nakedness  1  I  would  have 
masked  this  blushing  record  under  a 
language  little  familiar  to  lady's  eyes 
— I  would  have  put  it  that  the  children 
were  in  pur  it  natwalibus — but  that 
would  have  been  to  misstate  the  fact, 
for  they  were  by  no  means  in  a  "  pure  " 
state.  The  son  and  heir  of  the  tall, 
long-waisted  old  dignitary  by  no  means 
took  after  the  symmetry  of  his  father's 
figure:  there  were  some  prominences 
about  his  unswathed  person  truly  sur- 
prisinj(,  and,  in  so  far  as  the  curved  line 
IS  the  line  of  beauty,  of  a  very  beautiful 
outline. 

Panama  is  a  very  unhealthy  place. 
Out  of  a  small  body  of  soldiers  quar- 
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(ered  there  at  the  time  of  my  visit, 
more  than  one-sixth  portion  was  in  the 
hospital.  Our  consul,  a  man  appa- 
rently of  a  robust,  sound  conformation, 
bad  contracted  there  such  serious  ail- 
ments as  to  make  it  necessary  for  him 
to  withdraw  to  a  better  climate  for  a 
time.  I  saw  hardly  one  healthy-look- 
ing person  in  the  streets.  Its  beauty 
to  the  eye  is  but  one  indication  of  its 
treachery  to  the  constitution.  If  not  a 
crevice  on  the  housetop  is  unproduc- 
tive of  vegetation — if  the  public  places 
of  the  city,  and  the  very  steps  of  the 
cathedra],  and  the  tops  oi  the  ramparts, 
shew  you  the  flagstones  carpeted  over 
with  verdure, — what  is  the  cause  of 
this  luxuriance?  Why,  simply  the 
same  agency  which  operates  so  pre- 
judicially on  the  animal  system  of 
human  creatures — the  agency  of  a 
steaming  atmosphere;  Constant  rains 
and  excessive  heat  co-operate  to  pro- 
duce an  exuberant  vegetation ;  and  this 
in  its  turn,  by  the  exhalations  of  its 
ripeness  and  corruption,  furnishes  back 
to  the  atmosphere  an  added  fund  of 
distempering  miasma.  And  although 
the  destructive  eflfects  of  these  in- 
fluences in  the  city,  where  there  are 
paved  streets  and  unobstructed  drains, 
and  where  the  water  runs  off,  are  yet 
developed  to  a  lamentable  extent, 
much  more  malignant  must  tliey  be 
among  the  forests  and  morasses  of  the 
isthmus,  where  there  has  been  no  clear- 
ing away  of  Nature's  rankest  products, 
and  where  in  a  thousand  piaoes  the 
waters  are  pent  up  and  sluggish, 
prolific  producers  of  reptiles  and  noi- 
some vapours. 

•  «  «  ♦  ♦ 

Almost  before  daylight  we  were 
roused  by  the  purveyor  of  men  and 
mules,  who  had  engaged  to  convey  us 
over  the  land-transit  part  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien.  The  cavalcade  provided  for 
us  comprised  seven  mules,  and  three 
men  on  foot.  In  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  our  baggage,  this  number 
of  mules  seemed  to  be  needlessly  large ; 
but  we  had  not  to  proceed  far  on  our 
journey  to  learn  that  a  poor  beast 
ought  not  (o  be  expected  to  bear  more 
tham  a  third  of  the  oidinary  load  on  a 
track  such  as  this  was.  We  halted  at 
the  gate  of  the  city  to  admire  its  pecu- 
liar comeliness.  Its  appearance,  as  you 
go  out  of  it  on  the  land  side,  b  as  in- 
teresting as  it  is  from  the  sea.  Directly 
fronUng  the  great  gate,  within  side  oif 
it,  there  is  an  ancient  church,  and  a 


fantastic  but  picturesque  shrine  undei* 
the  open  sky;  so  tliat  the  first  object 
which  presents  itself  to  the  eye  of  one 
entering  the  city  is  the  consecrated  altar 
of  its  tutelar  saint.  As  you  go  out  of 
the  city,  you  ai-e,  as  it  were,  in  the 
country  at  one  stride.  You  find  not 
outside  the  gate,  as  is  so  commonly  the 
case  witl)  walled  towns,  any  filth  heaps, 
or  places  of  bones,  or  prescriptive  haunts 
of  rascality  and  rubbish :  while  one  foot 
yet  lingers  within  the  lintel  of  the  gate, 
the  other  treads  on  a  green  grass  field. 
The  foss  is  like  a  binding  of  evergreen 
lawn  round  the  battlements,  smoothly 
sweeping  round  their  bases,  as  I  have 
seen  it  done  by  a  gardener's  skill  round 
the  ruins  of  some  fine  feudal  castle  in 
my  own  country.  But  the  perfection 
of  verdant  decoration,  which  is  prac- 
ticable enough  in  the  private  grounds 
of  a  petted  old  castle,  looks  like  an 
effect  of  magic  when  you  see  it  dis- 
played on  public  ground,  and  on  a 
large  scale  embracing  an  inhabited  city. 
You  pass  on  by  a  winding  military  road 
over  a  field,  whose  herbaceous  honours 
on  either  side  of  you  are  seemingly  as 
unintruded  on  by  the  step  of  man  as  if 
they  pertained  to  the  seclusion  of  some 
inaccessible  valley  of  the  Andes. 

After  that  you  come  out  upon  a  kind 
of  little  suburban  town,  the  great  square 
of  which  shews  you  a  shabby  church 
and  a  noisy  market.  We  availed  our- 
selves of  the  latter  to  buy  a  stock  of 
bread,  which  we  took  pergonal  charge  of. 
Let  no  traveller  disdain  to  do  the  same ; 
for  lie  will  get  no  more  of  that  first  ne- 
cessary of  life  till  he  finds  himself 
munching  ship's  biscuit  on  the  bosom 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  And  now  we 
will  suppose  ourselves  clear  of  the  town 
and  the  suburbs.  We  have  left  in  the 
rear  all  those  pretty  stray  cottages,  with 
their  tall  beehive-roofs  hiding  among 
the  branches  of  the  fruit-trees.  Our 
guides  stopped  before  a  human  habita- 
tion, and  asked  us  coaxin^lv  for  a 
couple  of  reales  to  get  a  drink  there : 
the  plea  was  that  ''  this  was  the  last 
house  we  should  see."  "  The  last "  of 
any  thing  is  an  affecting  idea ;  so  we 
gave  them  the  reales  to  cheer  them.  I 
ought  to  say  something  about  the  style 
of  the  joumeyine,  and  the  character  of 
the  country  of  the  isthmus.  But  I  feel 
a  presentiment  that  it  will  be  almost 
as  hard  to  travel  over  it  satisfactorily 
thus  mounted  on  a  pen,  as  it  was  to  do 
80  bodily  bestriding  a  mule. 

While  I  am  thus  hesitatingi  however, 
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one  preliminary  has  been  performed. 
The  guides  hare  divested  their  persons 
of  almost  all  those  coverings  which  are 
worn  in  cold  climates  for  the  sake  of 
comfort,  and  in  hot  ones  from  a  respect 
for  decency.  One  man  is  in  a  state  of 
nudity ;  and  the  other  two  are  encum- 
bered with  no  other  raiment  than  a  very 
laconic  shirt  a-piece.  Considering  that 
every  other  step  they  are  plunged  up  to 
tlie  knee  in  mud  and  water,  this  may 
be  on  the  whole  a  convenient  travelling 
equipment  in  those  parts ;  that  is,  on 
the  supposition  that  one's  skin  has  been 
sunned  and  tanned  to  the  due  degree 
of  musquito-proof,  dreadnought  dura- 
bility. The  route  lay  through  a  forest 
all  the  way ;  and  reveals  occasional 
glimpses  of  exceedingly  beautiful 
scenery.  If  the  horned  cattle,  of  which 
we  saw  several  herds,  were  tame  ani- 
mals, we  must  conclude  that  the  terri- 
tory of  the  isthmus  is  not  absolutely 
unprofitable.  But  even  then,  how 
neglected  and  unimproved  I  A  rich 
productive  soil,  with  a  climate  in  the 
utmost  degree  fertilising,  lying  between 
two  oceans,  with  an  immediate  access 
to  a  convenient  port  on  either  side, — 
surely  such  a  property,  if  made  any 
thing  of,  would  be  a  source  of  great 
wealth  to  enterprising  owners,  with 
capital.  But  the  point  of  view  from 
which"  this  locality  assumes  the  most 
interesting  aspect  is  in  reference  to  the 
undertaking  now  in  course  of  consum- 
mation, of  a  steam-ship  communication 
between  Panama  and  all  the  countries 
which  lie  between  it  and  Cape  Horn. 
The  object  is  to  bring  those  countiies 
into  a  readier  and  more  extensive  inter- 
course with  Europe,  by  adopting  the 
passage  of  the  isthmus,  instead  of 
voyaging  round  by  the  tedious  and 
hazardous  circuit  of  Cape  Horn.  Val- 
paraiso is  thus  to  be  placed  within  less 
than  half  its  present  aistance  of  Europe 
— calculating  distance  by  time — and 
all  the  other  ports  on  the  coast  in  their 
proportions.  The  natural  resources  of 
these  countries  are  immense.  Chili, 
with  her  surplus  corn,  with  her  unas- 
certained abundance  of  mines  of  cop- 
per, silver,  and  gold ;  Peru,  with  her 
plantations  of  sujsjar,  of  coffee,  of  to- 
bacco, of  cocoa,  with  her  plains  of  salt- 
petre, and  forests  that  yield  the  valuable 
bark ;  Bolivia,  with  her  Potosi,  and 
other  mines  of  precious  metal  unnum- 
bered ;  and  Guayaquil,  pouring  forth, 
or  capable  of  pouring  forth,  an  im- 
mense supply  of  all  the  costly  produc- 


tions of  a  rich  soil,  under  a  tropical  sky 
— or,  if  she  must  pay  the  foreign  trader 
in  money,  weighing  out  her  treasures  of 
gold-dust;  — all  these  countries  have 
the  capabilities  of  benefiting  and  being 
benefited  by  intercourse  with  other  na- 
tions, to  almost  an  unlimited  extent. 
But  they  want  the  advantages  which 
accrue  from  civilisation,  and  capital, 
and  knowledge ;  and  these  advantages 
they  can  only  acquire  by  means  of 
intercourse  with  peoples  superior  to 
themselves.  Slowly,  and  by  little  de- 
grees, they  are  gaining  them  at  present 
from  the  strangers  who,  spite  of  the 
danger  of  doubling  Cape  Horn,  and 
the  disadvantages  of  the  distance,  visit 
their  coasts  to  traffic  with  them.  But 
if  you  can  shorten  the  distance  mate- 
rially, and  diminish  the  risk  and  loss 
of  long  voyages,  you  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  number  of  such  visitors  to 
those  shores,  and,  consequently,  you 
will  multiply  the  means  for  benefiting 
those  peoples,  and  for  enlarging  the 

useful  operations  of  commerce. 

•  «  «  •       .  # 

To  connect  the  foregoing  remarks 
with  the  present' chapter  of  myjournal, 
I  have  only  to  call  attention  to  the  feet, 
that  the  success  of  that  enterprise  must 
needs  be  more  or  less  affected  by  the 
character  of  the  passage  over  the 
isthmus.  The  steam  conveyances  in 
both  oceans  may  be  expeditious  and 
convenient ;  but  if  the  land-transit  in- 
tervening be  very  objectionable,  un- 
avoidably it  will  operate  as  a  drawback 
on  the  superiority  of  the  whole  line  of 
comnAmication.  I  paid  particular  at- 
tention to  the  character  of  the  country 
over  which  the  land-journey  passes.  £ 
am  no  engineer,  and  consequently  my 
opinion  may  be  hardly  worth  relating ; 
but  it  appeared  to  me  that  there  is  no 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  forming  a  good 
road  across.  You  pass  over  no  plains, 
or  table-lands,  it  is  true — you  are  per- 
petually ascending  or  descending ;  but 
the  inequalities  of  the  surface  are  not 
on  a  giant  scale — there  are  no  fethora- 
less  ravines  or  insurmountable  ridges. 

About  three  years  ago,  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  a  Col.  Biddell,  a 
brother  of  the  Mr.  Biddell  of  Bank 
notoriety,  obtained  from  the  govern- 
ment' of  New  Granada,  to  whom  the 
territory  belongs,  a  license  to  form  a 
railway  across  the  isthmus;  and,  upon 
certain  conditions,  an  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  transit  for  ten  years.  This 
gentleman  died  soon  afterwards,  and 
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so  his  project  fell  to  the  ground.  Now, 
whether  it  would  pay  to  make  a  rail- 
road over  the  neck  of  land  in  question 
is  a  point  on  which  I  cannot  pretend  to 
have  an  opinion.  But  I  cannot  doubt 
of  its  being  practicable.  The  distance 
from  Panama  to  Cruces  is  twenty-one 
miles ;  and  from  Cruces,  the  river 
Cliagres  is  navigable  down  to  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  Whether  stone  per- 
vades the  whole  line,  I  cannot  say; 
but  the  timber  necessary  for  such  a 
work  is  on  the  spot  in  great  abun- 
dance. But  will  it  answer,  perhaps,  to 
adopt  the  means  of  land  transit  at  pre* 
sent  in  use,  rather  than  lumber  the  na- 
vigation enterprise  with  any  attempt  to 
alter  and  improve  it  ?  I  should  think 
decidedly  not.  My  reasons  for  think- 
ing so  will  be  illustrated  and  enforced 
by  the  few  notes  which  I  have  yet  to 
make  of  our  experience  of  travel  be- 
tween Panama  and  Chagres.  As  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  distance 
from  Panama  on  the  Pacific  to  Cruces 
on  the  Chagres,  a  river  which  flows 
into  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  called  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  is  computed  at  only 
twenty -one  miles.  Yet  it  cost  us, 
though  we  were  feirly  mounted,  and 
all  the  beasts  of  our  caravan  were  laden 
lightly,  and  we  made  the  best  of  our 
way,— it  cost  ten  hours  and  a  half  of 
vigorous  and  incessant  jee-uping,  and 
coaxing,  and  spurring,  to  accomplish 
that  distance. 

But  this,  simply  this  alone,  implies 
nothing  absolutely  astounding  to  the 
nerves  of  a  traveller;  a  tedious,  weari- 
some ride  say,  and  there's  the  worst  of 
it!  No— that's  not  the  worst  of  it; 
your  ride  is  under  a  sun  which  scorches 
fearfully,  and  through  forest  thickets 
where  not  a  breath  of  air  is  stirring, 
and  through  marshes  and  quagmires 
such  as  cause  every  individual  step  of 
your  progress  to  be  a  separate  and 
anxious  struggle,  and  among  holes  and 
rocks  tliat  keep  your  calculating  facul- 
ties continually  on  the  rack  lo  estimate 
the  chances  of  your  getting  ten  yards 
farther '  without  breaking  down  en- 
tirely. My  mule  was  the  only  one 
which  clambered  over  it  all  without 
&11ing.  Then  again,  there  descends 
upon  you,  at  short  intervals,  such  a 
pour-down  of  water  from  the  upper  fir- 
mament,— rain  is  no  proper  name  for 
it,  because  rmn  conveys  the  idea  of 
water  coming  down  in  drops,  whereas, 
the  showers  of  the  isthmus,  as  we  ex- 
perienced them,  are  more  like  wide 


sheets  of  water  falling  bodily  upon  the 
earth.  The^  send  before  them  no 
avant  courier  —  scattered  drops  to 
warn  you  that  they  may  be  expected 
immediately ;  they  are  their  own  mes* 
sengers,  and  before  one  can  put  on  a 
cloak  the  liquid  enemy  has  pounced 
on  him,  and  he  is  drenched  to  the  skin 
almost  in  a  moment.  Upon  that  con- 
dition of  the  outward  man,  directly 
afterwards,  the  sun  resumes  his  fervid 
operations,  and  the  forcing  system  is 
exemplified  in  the  person  of  a  man  in 
so  stnking  a  manner,  that  one  of  modest 
stature  may  well  be  excused,  if  in  con- 
sideration of  80  effectual  a  steaming  he 
bargained  for  acquiring  an  added  inch 
or  two  of  altitude.  However,  no  such 
expectation  was  realised.  Another 
source  of  great  inconvenience,  and 
doubtless,  also,  of  some  risk,  in  this 
unpleasant  journey,  was  the  prevalence 
of  a  poisoned  atmosphere.  The  air 
was  surcharged  with  rank  exhalations 
of  fetid  vegetable  matter ;  and  there  is 
no  dependence  at  all  to  be  placed  in 
the  scientific  pretensions  of  a  due  and 
proper  olfactory  organ,  if  the  vegetable 
products  of  that  soil  do  not  comprise  a 
vast  proportion  of  those  which  are 
noxious  and  unwholesome.  But,  per- 
haps, the  most  objectionable  circum- 
stance of  all  in  the  transit  is  the  neces- 
sity of  stowing  the  legs  away  in  postures 
more  ingenious  than  easy,  and  which 
would  be  considered  decidedly  un- 
horsemanlike  anywhere  in  the  world 
except  at  Mr.  Astle/s  Amphitheatre, 
performed  by  "  the  fool."  The  track 
frequently  leads  through  deep  ditch* 
like  defiles,  like  clefts  in  the  earth; 
and  the  traveller  finds  himself  so  strait- 
ened for  space  on  either  side  of  him, 
that  he  is  obliged  to  make  some  other 
arrangement  with  his  nether  members 
than  the  usual  one  of  leaving  them 
pendent  over  the  flaps  of  the  saddle. 
To  save  his  legs  from  being  crushed, 
he  must  elevate  them  to  the  altitude  of 
his  seat,  which  is  inconvenient  on 
horseback,  and  manage  to  bestow 
them  in  the  vicinity  of  his  animal's 
neck.  But  the  legs  thus  placed  find 
but  little  support ;  there  is  no  landini- 
place,  or  terra  firma^  about  a  mule^s 
shoulder  for  them  to  rest  upon ;  so 
that  the  feet  very  soon  acquire  a  level 
force  gravitating  downwards,  equal  to 
the  weight  of  a  couple  of  ordinary 
portmanteaus;  and  let  the  rider  possess 
what  muscular  powers  he  may  in  his 
lumber  sinews,  his  feet  will  be  "  too 
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many''  for  Iiiin,  and  be  will  have  to 
relinquish  his  e^orts  to  maintain  them 
against  their  will,  in  contiguity  with 
the  ears  of  the  mule.  But  since  they 
may  not  hang  down  at  the  sides,  and 
will  not  protrude  horizontally  forward 
any  longer,  there  remains  but  one  al- 
ternative; they  must  be  doubled  up 
behind,  under  one.  VVitli  some  people 
it  takes  a  good  deal  of  sti'aining  and 
compressing  to  effect  this  operation, 
and  when  efiected  the  result  is  not 
generally  pleasing.  It  may  suit  well 
enough  with  the  supple  pliancy  of  the 
limbs  of  an  Arab,  or  of  an  ourang- 
outang,  to  deposit  the  feet  in  the  hol- 
low of  the  saddle,  and  then  sit  upon 
them ;  but  to  people  set  firm  upon 
their  pins,  whose  joints  have  grown 
into  their  places  under  the  bracing  in- 
fluences of  cold  climates,  it  is  neither 
safe  nor  comfortable  to  bestride  an 
animal  in  the  said  position.  My  tra- 
velling companion  and  myself  had 
been  accustomed  to  horse  exercise, 
having  lived  for  some  years  in  a  coun- 
try where  horsemanship  is  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  society;  and  hav- 
mg  been  inured  by  practice  to  exertion 
of  that  kind  to  an  uncommon  extent,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  we  were  likely  to 
feel  comparatively  lightly  the  diffi- 
culties and  inconveniences  of  that  ride. 
But,  indeed,  we  were  both  extremely 
tried  and  exhausted  by  it ;  we  arrived 
at  Cruces  sore,  and  weary,  and  worn- 
out  by  it.  I  observed  not  many  inter- 
esting objects  by  the  way.  Trie  tim- 
ber was  surpassingly  fine,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  pendulous  parasites 
was  remark<(ble,  which,  hanging  per- 
pendicularly in  straight  lines  from  the 
great  branches  down  to  the  ground, 
and  taking  root  therein,  mark  the  syl- 
van shades  with  white  vertical  stripes, 
looking  at  a  distance  like  gleams  of 
light  penetrating  the  thick  canopv  of 
foliage.  We  saw,  also,  two  of  those 
giant  ant-hives  which  are  so  well  de- 
scribed in  little  books  of  natural  his- 
tory. A  few  wigwams  which  we 
passed  appeared  to  me  notable  for  no- 
thing but  the  unclad,  filthy  appearance 
of  the  Indians,  and  the  bustling  ac- 
tivity of  the  women.  The  man-Indian 
also  works  in  his  way,  and  marvellous 
work  he  performs.  The  larger  classes 
of  commercial  bales  and  boxes  sent  out 
from  England  are  very  cumbrous  and 
weighty.  In  other  countries,  they 
transfer  such  from  place  to  place  in 
carts  or  wjigonfi;  in  this  couotry  it  is 


not  possible;  there  are  no  carts  or 
wagons  on  the  isthmus;  no  mule  is  ca- 
pable of  bearing  tlieir  burden  over  such 
a  track.  But  what  the  strength  of  the 
beast  of  burden  is  not  competent  to 
perform  one  of  these  poor  Indians  ac- 
complishes, lie  makes  a  kind  of 
wickerwork  frame,  to  fit  upon  his 
shoulders,  something  similar  to  the 
frame  which  glaziers  use  to  carry  glass 
on,  and  upon  that  frame  he  ad^sts  the 
huge  burden  with  fastidious  nicety,  so 
as  to  balance  it  exactly ;  and  with  his 
staff  in  his  hand  be  starts  from  the 
river's  side,  engaging  to  deliver  it  at 
Panama ;  and  after  days  of  groaning 
and  sweating,  he  reaches  the  city,  and 
receives  his  scanty  recompence.  One 
of  these  Indian  carriers  that  I  met 
struck  me  as  being  the  most  stupendous 
human  animal  I  ever  saw ;  he  was  al- 
most in  a  state  of  nuditv,  which  al- 
lowed me  to  see  to  advantage  the 
Herculean  proportions  of  his  body  and 
limbs.  A  tremendous  hydraulic- 
pressed,  iron-bound,  Manchester  bale 
was  poised  upon  his  shoulders ;  be 
groaned,  as  if  unconsciouslv,  with  each 
slow  measured  step,  and  his  great 
arched  chest  vibrated.  But  I  should 
think  he  was  the  only  man  in  the 
world  who  could  have  moved  twenty 
paces  under  such  a  burden.  We  were 
beginning  to  despair  of  ever  arriving  at 
the  end  of  our  tiresome  journey,  when 
we  passed  a  little  stone  crucifix  ro- 
mantically placed  by  the  side  of  a 
brook,  which  at  that  part  of  our  pro- 
gress constituted  the  highway.  One  of 
the  guides  told  us  that  a  poor  widow  of 
the  village  had  set  up  that  crucifix,  to 
mark  the  spot  where  ner  helpmate  met 
an  untimely  death.  We  inferred  that 
the  village  was  not  far  distant ;  and  a 
few  minutes  afterwards  we  merged 
from  the  wood,  and  came  suddenly  on 
Cruces.  The  point  d'appui  is  the 
green  brow  of  a  beehive-shaped  hill, 
around  whose  base,  for  more  tlian  half 
a  complete  circle,  the  river  Chagres 
sweeps ;  and  down  the  easy  slopes  on 
all  sides  the  cone-roofed  cottages,  at 
little  intervals,  form  the  lines  of  streets 
which  radiate  from  the  top  of  the 
mound  as  their  common  centre,  and 
gradually  diverge  as  they  descend  to 
the  bank  of  the  river.  If  you  were  to 
lake  an  open  umbrella,  and  cut  awa^ 
sometliing  less  than  half  of  its  hemi- 
spheric spread,  the  portion  remaining 
would  constitute  a  pretty  correct  model 
of  the  ground-plgaft^fjaQg^e^ii^'is 
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singular  village, — Ihe  whalebone  ribs, 
of  course,  representing  the  streets.  But 
to  understand  at  all  adequately  the  pe- 
culiar beauty  of  this  place,  you  must 
know  that  every  cottsige  stands  sepa- 
rate and  detached,  and  that  every  yard 
of  intervening  space  between  the 
houses,  including  the  streets  and  cross- 
ways,  is  covered  with  lawn-like  herb- 
age. The  ground  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river  rises  precipitately  to  the 
height  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  and 
is  covered  with  an  infinite  variety  of 
superb  forest  trees ;  and  behind  this,  in 
the  distance,  a  succession  of  lofty 
mountain-peaks,  all  covered  with  park- 
like timber.  If  the  reader  of  this  has 
the  organ  of*'  arrangement**  sufficiently 
developed  on  his  knowledge-box  to 
enable  him  to  put  properly  together 
the  unshapely  fragments  of  my  dis- 
jointed description,  so  that  there  be  the 
village  stretching  down  at  his  feet  over 
the  greensward  slopes,  and  the  sweep- 
ing bend  of  the  river  silently  circling 
the  base  of  the  hill,  and  beyond  the 
huge  amphitheatre  spread  all  around, 
and  peopled  to  its  summit  with  the 
giants  of  the  forest,  lookine  down  over 
each  other's  heads  upon  the  sheltered 
settlement  below ;— so  1  there  will  be 
presented  to  his  imagination  a  fair  con- 
ception of  the  picturesque  beauty  of 
Graces.  My  jumbled  recollections  of 
the  component  parts  of  that  charming 
scene  being  thus  put  on  paper,  may 
be,  I  dare  say,  to  the  uninitiated — I 
won't  say  the  clumsv — like  the  quaint- 
shaped,  unintelligible  triangles  and 
polvgoDS  of  a  Chinese  puzzle  in  a  state 
of  disorganisation  ;  but,  gentle  reader, 
have  you  but  the  skill  of  a  puzzle- 
defying  talent  for  arrangingf  and  I 
have  given  you,  alter  all,  a  very  beau- 
tiful picture. 

We  were  a  little  way  in  advance  of 
our  cavalcade  when  we  found  our- 
selves in  the  village;  and  we  pushed 
on  into  it,  not  knowing  exactly  where 
to  go,  but  expecting  every  moment 
that  our  guides  would  overtake  us,  and 
give  us  the  desirable  information. 
Somewhat  to  our  surprise,  and  amaz- 
inffl^  to  our  annoyance,  they  tarried 
behind  an  unaccountable  while;  and 
we  were  forced  to  retrace  our  steps  in 
quest  of  them.  We  found  them  just 
outside  the  place,  engaged  very  lei- 
surely in  the  "  duties  of  the  toilette." 
The  naked  man  was  rea^uming  the 
garb  of  a  civilised  animal,  and  all  three 
were   donning    their    garments   with 
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apparently  much  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
decency,  and  a  due  understanding  of 
the  sensation  which  they  were  going  to 
cause  in  the  village.  Whether  it  was 
that  familiarisation  had  too  much  re- 
conciled us  to  savage  life,  or  that  our 
weariness  could  ill  brook  any  delay  in 
the  process  of  getting  housed,  and  re- 
freshed with  food, — I  must  confess 
the  fact,  that  this  clothing  performance 
appeared  to  me  and  my  companion  at 
the  time  in  the  light  of  a  vexatious  sa* 
orifice  to  an  ill-timed  sense  of  delicacy. 
There  is  no  "  house  of  entertainment" 
at  Cruces.  There  is  but  one  house 
entitled  to  be  ranked  above  the  cate- 
gory of  mere  cottages ;  and  that  mansion 
of  distinction  owes  its  envied  eminence 
to  the  extravagant  enterprise  of  its 
founder,  who  made  it  to  consist  of  two 
rooms  and  a  cupboard-place,and  roofed 
it  over  with  pantiles!  In  the  pre- 
sence of  such  an  edifice,  the  bamboo- 
built,  cocoa-branched  neighbours  na- 
turally hide  their  diminished  heads  ; 
and  it  was  not  without  a  show  of  im- 
portance that  the  chief  guide  conducted 
fiis  travellers  to  the  great  house  of  the 
place.  The  lord  of  the  mansion,  a 
rhomboidal  figure,  in  very  sliort  jean 
trousers,  and  ver^  large  white  jacket — 
both  articles  havmg  enjoyed,  evidently, 
a  long-standing  immunity  from  forci- 
ble immersion  in  soap-suds,  and  his 
beard  unmolested  since  the  last  *'  dia 
defiesia^**  or  holvday —  stood  forth  in 
front  of  his  abode  in  a  lounging  and 
imposing  manner,  seeming  to  con- 
template the  sky,  in  order  that  no  one 
might  suppose  that  he  would  gape  cu- 
riously at  the  strangers ;  and  ostenta- 
tiously nicking  his  teeth  with  a  small 
piece  or  stick,  to  shew  that  he  was  a 
roan  of  leisure  and  refinement.  "  Who 
is  the  senor?*'  inquired  I  of  one  of  our 
attendants.  **  Eb  el  dueiio  de  la  casa, 
$en\orP*  *'l\e  is  tlie  master  of  the 
house,  sir  !'*  I  rummaged  in  my  pocket 
fbr  a  letter  which  I  had  for  him  from 
the  English  consul  at  Panama,  com- 
mending us  to  his  attentions.  He 
opened  it  consequentially,  conscious 
that  reverential  eyes  were  bent  upon 
him  from  twenty  points  of  the  village 
eminence ;  and  as  he  slowly  and 
gravely  deciphered  its  contents,  he 
continued  to  dig  the  toothpick  twig 
into  the  recesses  of  his  mouth  with  so 
much  force  and  assiduity,  that  I,  who 
was  looking  down  into  the  opening 
from  my  mnle*s  back,  and  could  see 
that  inside  there  was  more  material  of 
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gaps  and  gums  than  of  teeth  for  him  to 
work  upon, —  I  l)egan  to  fear  that  he 
would  insert  the  twig  into  some  cavity, 
and  have  difficulty  to  extract  it  again. 
The  letter  was  deliberately  refolded, 
and  deposited  in  an  ample  pocket  of 
the  jean  trousers,  before  Don  Antonio 
Parra  conceived  that  enough  liad  been 
done  to  impress  the  world  with  an 
opinion  of  nis  dignity,  and  that  at 
length  something  ought  to  be  per- 
formed to  vindicate  his  good  breeaing 
and  hospitality,  lie  accordingly  as- 
sumed a  very  urbane  manner,  and  de- 
sired us  to  alight,  informing  us  that  he 
and  the  consul  were  great  l^iends,  and 
that  we  might  therefore  ''command 
him  in  all  things/'  Stiffly  and  pain- 
fully we  divorced  our  persons  from  the 
saddles,  and  entered  the  house.  Tliere 
were  two  apartments,  at  I  mentioned 
before ;  one  of  tliem  was  the  sanctum 
of  the  family,  wherein  Mr.  Parra  and 
Mrs.  Parra,  and  five  or  six  little  Parras, 
and  divers  half-Indian  domestics,  were 
accustomed  to  sleep  during  the  night, 
and  to  eat,  lounge,  and  smoke  through 
the  hours  of  the  day.  The  other  apart- 
ment was  occupied  by  piled-up  stores 
of  mercantile  bales,  awaiting  their  turn 
to  travel  over  the  isthmus  on  some 
Indian's  shoulders.  It  served,  also,  as 
a  thoroughfare,  and  a  place  of  resort 
for  sundry  dogs,  and  fowls,  and  earthen 
pans,  and  suchlike  household  append- 
ages. In  this  store-room  our  baggage 
was  deposited,  and  ourselves  on  the 
top  of  it.  It  was  impossible  to  wait 
patiently  the  result  of  the  people's 
slow  proceedings  towards  getting  us 
some  supper;  we  therefore  very  pru- 
dently found  something  to  do  in  bath- 
ing ourselves  in  a  large  pan  of  water, 
and  afterwards  rubbing  our  bodies 
'^ over  with  eau  de  Cologne.  After  that, 
we  found  ourselves  so  refreshed,  that 
we  were  able  to  open  two  hermetically 
sealed  tin  cases  of  concentrated  soup, 
and  to  boil  it  up  in  scrupulous  con-* 
formity  with  the  printed  directions. 
And  fortunate  for  us  that  we  had  such 
a  subsidy!  When  supper  came,  it 
was  some  indescribable  compound 
teeming  with  garlic;  nothing  but  an 
ostrich's  or  a  Spaniard's  stomach  could 
have  taken  it  in  without  creating  spas- 
modic remonstrances.  Myhalf-femished 
dog  ventured  upon  il,  and  evidently 
suffered  from  dyspepsia  in  conse- 
quence. For  ourselves,  we  swallowed 
the  soup,  and  half-a-dozen  eggs  a- 
piece;  and  in  less  than  half-an-hour 


were  both  sound  asleep.  I  tumbled 
myself  diagonally  across  a  grass  ham- 
mock which  hung  there;  and  whea 
the  cock  that  was  perched  a  yard  from 
my  ear  crowed  his  shrill  greeting  to  the 
morning  dawn,  I  awoke,  and  found 
myself  in  the  same  identical  position, 
with  my  clothes  on.  I  cannot  say 
what  constituted  the  couch  of  my  cora- 
panero ;  but  we  agreed  that  we  never 
idept  so  sweetly  before. 

We  got  some  excellent  chocolate  for 
break^t,  and  were  early  on  the  move 
to  pursue  our  journey.  Parra  charged 
us  very  moderately  for  our  "  board  and 
lodging  ;**  for  which  efibrt  of  honesty 
he  indemnified  his  finances  by  giving 
me  in  exchange  for  my  doubloons  a 
quantity  of  bad  coin,  which  I  never 
could  pass  any  where,  except  in  the 
way  of  gratuities  to  necessitous  per- 
sons. Our  mode  of  conveyance  was 
now  by  the  river,  which  they  navigate 
with  Indian  canoes,  some  of  which  are 
of  large  dimensions.  Ours  measured 
more  than  fifty  feet  in  length  ;  its 
depth  from  the  gunwale  was  hardly 
less  than  four  feet;  its  breadth  perhaps 
about  as  much.  And  all  is  one  single 
timber,  made  out  of  an  individual  tree; 
there  was  not  a  patch  upon  it  from 
stem  to  stern,  excepting  the  thwarts ! 
The  canoe  was  worked  by  four  people 
besides  the  owner,  whose  part  of  the 
performance  was  confined  to  siBoking 
and  sleeping ;  but  he  was  very  earnest 
and  persevering  in  those  duties.  For 
the  first  hour  of  our  progress,  our  at« 
tention  was  engrossed  with  admiration 
of  the  soft  and  charming  scenery ;  but 
the  endless  succession  of  such  beautiful 
views  eventually  sated  our  appetites 
for  the  picturesque.  Tliis  result  was 
expedited,  no  donbt,  by  the  recurrence, 
at  inter>'als  of  an  hour  or  so,  of  heavy 
showers;  and,  moreover,  there  was 
something  in  the  monotonous  plashing 
of  the  oars,  and  the  even  more  mo* 
notonous  chant  which  tlie  rowers  ever- 
lastingly accompanied  it  with,  which 
acted  as  an  opiate  on  one's  sensibi- 
lities ;  and,  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  I 
doubt  if  the  master  of  the  canoe  luid 
ever  before  carried  passengers  so  nearly 
rivalling  himself  in  powers  of  som- 
nolency. In  the  afternoon,  they  pushed 
the  canoe  upon  a  landing-place  on  a 
pretty  green  bank,  and  informed  us  that 
they  were  going  to  take  their  meal 
there.  We  saw  an  Indian  wigwam 
under  the  trees,  a  little  way  above  us, 
tenanted  by  two  or  three  human  ere*- 
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tures,  and  a  multitude  of  dumb  ones 
good  for  food.  We  had  hopes,  there- 
fore, of  being  enabled  to  imitate  out 
yam-devouring  canoe-men.  On  ap- 
proaching the  Indian  shed,  vie  found 
there  a  decent  notable  poor  woman, 
vigorously  pounding  some  rice  between 
two  stones ;  and  her  little  daughter  by 
her  side,  maintaining  vigilant  defensive 
operations  against  sundry  encroaching 
cocks  and  hens,  who  displayed  a  de- 
cided partiality  for  farinaceous  diet. 
On  our  making  known  that  we  very 
much  needed  some  food,  a  poor  young 
chanticleer,  who  had  made  himself 
conspicuous  as  a  ringleader  in  the 
petty  larceny  affkir,  was  immediately 
taken  into  custody,  and  summarily 
visited  with  capital  punishment.  The 
rest  of  the  cocks  and  hens  watched  the 
execution  with  grave  complacency,  as 
being  quite  satisfied  that  the  criminal 
deserved  his  fate;  and,  perhaps,  not 
sorry  in  their  hearts  to  get  rid  of  one 
whose  activity  had  ofttimes  disappointed 
them  of  the  capture  of  some  stray  grains 
of  rice. 

Don  Antonio  Parra,''at  Cruces,  gave 
us  particular  warning  not  to  expose  our- 
selves there  to  the  night  air.  He  said 
there  was  one  particular  house,  that  of 
one  Senor  Ramos,  in  which  we  might 
safely  pass  the  night  because  it  was  air- 
tight, but  that  we  must  not  on  any  account 
put  our  heads  out  of  doors.  These,  and 
other  similar  notes  of  preparation,  had 
preoccupied  us  with  very  strong  im- 
pressions of  the  undesirableness  of  night 
exposure  at  that  particular  stage  of  our 
travels;  and  it  may  be  imagined  that 
we  were  a  little  dismayed  at  finding 
ourselves,  when  night  closed  in  upon 
upon  us,  yet  three  or  four  hours  distant 
from  the  solitary  refuge  afforded  by 
Mr.  Ramos's  air-tight  edifice :  but 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  so  we  fell 
asleep  again.  I  had  a  long  sleep,  and 
was  dreaming  of  a  dying  dog,  and 
alligators  that  croaked  in  a  very  un- 
natural manner,  when  the  chant  of  the 
boatmen  ceased,  and  I  was  aroused  to 
a  state  of  partial  consciousness.  I 
heard  a  plash  in  the  water;  then  an- 
other, and  then  another;  and  afterwards 
all  was  silent  and  still.  On  rubbing 
my  eyes  I  perceived  that  it  was  too 
dark  to  sec  any  thing;  and,  after 
elevating  my  voice  in  a  multiplicity  of 
inquiries  addressed  to  the  people  of  the 
canoe,  I  became  aware  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  waste  of  breath.  In  short,  it 
WW  near  midnight;  we  were  arrived 


at  Ch^es;  the  canoe-men  knew  that 
it  was  too  late  to  get  admittance  into 
any  house ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
storm  of  vexation  which  they  expected 
from  us  as  soon  as  we  should  learn 
Jiow  matters  were,  they  just  moored 
the  canoe  in  a  pool  before  the  village, 
and  then  quietly  slipped  over  the 
sides  and  waded  on  shore.  So  we 
were  lefl  there  uninformed,  sleeping  in 
blissful  ignorance  of  the  friend lessness 
of  our  situation.  Our  first  impulse 
was,  of  course,  to  startle  the  silence  of 
the  night  with  vociferous  proclamations 
of  the  very  interesting  and  pertinent 
fhct,  that  the  owner  of  the  canoe  and 
all  his  gang  richly  deserved  to  be 
hanged.  This  point  being  established, 
it  next  occurred  to  us  that  we  might 
as  well  shout  for  help  from  the  shore, 
which  we  did  with  great  earnestness 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  without 
any  effect.  At  length  the  man  of  the 
air-tight  house  flitted  across  my  mind : 
he  must  be  a  man  of  consequence,  or 
else  why  should  his  house  be  tighter 
than  other  people's  houses?  And  if 
so,  his  name,  emphatically  bellowed 
forth  in  the  dead  of  night,  was  likely 
to  attract  some  one's  attention.  I  ap- 
plied myself  to  the  task  of  shouting  at 
the  top  of  my  voice,  in  a  most  exciting 
tone,  "  Sefior  Ramos !  Senor  Ra- 
mos 1"  After  a  little  perseverance  in 
this  performance,  some  lights  were  seen 
moving  about,  and  by  and  by  a  man 
came  wading  to  us  through  the  waters, 
and  asked  us,  "  For  el  amor  Dios,  que 
hay  f  «  By  the  love  of  God,  what  is 
the  matter?''  We  bribed  this  man  to 
go  and  kick  at  SeSor  Ramos's  door, 
and  to  inform  that  gentleman  of  our 
predicament.  An  immense  deal  of 
Licking  of  doors  and  barking  of  dogir 
look  place  before  our  ambassador 
effectea  a  parley.  He  returned  to  tell 
us  that  Sefior  Ramos  was  away,  and 
.  that  the  man  in  charge  of  the  air-proof 
house  dared  not  admit  any  one  so  late 
at  night.  So  it  was  evident  that  we 
must  remain  in  that  canoe  on  the 
bosom  of  a  filthy  pool  the  whole  of 
the  night.  We  shrugged  our  shoulders 
at  the  thoughts  of  it,  and  adopted  the 
only  precautions  in  our  power.  First 
we  sent  our  new  ally  for  some  water ; 
at  the  expiration  of  half  an  hour  he 
returned  with  that  necessary  of  life  in 
an  earthen  pan,  which  it  would  have 
been  easy  for  a  moderate-sized  man  to 
bathe  in,  but  it  was  not  possible  for 
any  man  to  dri^ffi.jji^l^feo^l^^'^ 
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journey  brought  us  a  calipash ;  and  in 
this  we  mixed  a  small  quantity  of 
cognac  brandy  which  remained  in  our 
bottle,  with  a  large  proportion  of  water. 
We  then  set  to,  very  energetically,  to 
create  an  artificial  atmosphere  around 
us,  and  to  kill  the  miasma  with  cigar- 
smoke  ;  and,  having  considerable  hiih 
in  this  antidote  to  infection,  we  not 
only  exerted  ourselves  to  the  utmost 
in  producing  a  cloud,  but  also  en- 
gaged the  man's  services  for  the  night 
in  the  same  department  of  industry. 
We  were  agreed  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  sleep,  and  we  resolved 
to  keep  awake  and  be  continually 
smoking  cigars  until  the  morning.  In 
less  than  an  hour  afterwards  a  little 
alarm  that  occurred  surprised  us  both 
in  the  act  of  resigning  ourselves  to 
Morpheus.  There  was  a  noise,  as  of 
something  moving  about  stealthily  in 
the  water;  sometimes  approaching  our 
canoe,  and  at  last  seemingly  attempting 
to  scramble  into  the  bow  of  it.  At 
this  crisis  I  threw  the  first  thing  that  I 
could  get  hold  of  in  the  dark  with 
all  my  force  in  the  direction  of  the 
supposed  intrusion.  It  happened  to 
be  the  empty  calipash  which  made  a 
good  deal  of  clatter  when  it  pitched, 
and  then  all  was  silence.  We  dis- 
cussed what  it  could  be,  and  then  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  probably 
a  crocodile  desirous  of  joining  our 
party.  We  were  again  beginning  to 
doze  off  into  a  state  of  unconscious- 
ness when  the  splashings  in  the  water 
were  heard  again.  My  companion 
started  up  and  reconnoitred;  and, 
after  a  few  seconds  of  silent  observa- 
tion, he  exclaimed,  ''  Good  gracious ! 
it  is  a  crocodile  !*'  Tlie  beast  was  just 
paddling  and  pausing  alongside  of  our 
canoe ;  now  approaching  a  little  way, 
and  now  again  retreating  a  stroke ;  we 
could  see  his  great  grim  head  from  tlie 
neck  upwards  out  of  the  water;  I  had 
no  arms,  offensive  or  defensive.  My 
fellow-traveller  had  a  sword.  The 
crocodile  came  nearer:  he  smote  it 
with  the  sword.  Has  it  fled?  No! 
He  smites  again,  and  it  moves  not! 
Now  I  make  it  a  condition  with  any 
lady  or  gentleman  who  peeps  into  this 
journal,  that  she  or  he  shall  not  pre- 
sume to  say  "  Pshaw  V*  or  to  use  any 
word  or  gesture  which  might  imply 
contempt  for  the  heroic  conduct  of 
my  friend  and  myself,  when  I  tell  him 
or  her  that  the  crocodile  vras  an  ex- 
ceedingly large  log  of  wood,  washed 


down  from  the  forest  bv  some  moun- 
tain*torrent,  and  then  floating  on  the 
eddies  of  the  tides  near  the  mouth  of 
tlie  river  that  had  brought  it  tliere. 

The  remainder  of  that  night  passed 
without  any  more  waking  alarms.  I 
slept  soundly  and  dreamed  again  of 
crocodiles  that  croaked  in  a  most  ugly 
key;  but  tlie  phenomenon  no  longer 
disturbed  my  peace,  for  reason  sus- 
tained sufficient  ascendancy  to  let  me 
know  that  the  croaking  proceeded  from 
a  concert  of  frogs  in  the  marshy  banks 
of  the  pool,  and  that  the  crocodiles 
were  but  wooden  ones. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  shore  on  men's  shoulders; 
and  how  tliankful  I  ought  to  be  for 
being  able  to  record  that  this  night's 
exposure  to  the  perils  of  the  Ch&res 
atmosphere  did  us  no  damage  what- 
ever! Again  let  me  rec(^;nise  the 
merciful  kindness  of  God's  Providence, 
and  be  grateful. 

Nor  have  I  yet  told  all  the  reasons 
for  thankfulness  that  fell  to  our  lot  at 
this  stage  of  our  progress.  The  first 
thing  we  heard  on  being  put  on  terra 
firma^  was  the  valuable  intelligence 
that  the  packet  had  arrived  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  and  was  at  anchor  in 
the  offinff.  So  we  might  expect  the 
commander's  boat  on  shore  in  two  or 
three  hours,  and  we  should  suffer  no 
detention  in  that  miserable  place 
The  Jamaica  packets  touch  there  only 
once  a  month,  and  some  travellers 
have  had  to  wait  in  Cbkgres  three  and 
even  four  weeks.  If  we  had  been  only 
one  day  later,  we  should  have  had  to 
remain  there  one  month  for  the  next 
vessel.  When  in  Lima  X  met  at  the 
United  States*  Legation  a  young 
American,  who  was  being  despatched 
to  New  York  vi&  Panama,  as  a  go- 
vernment courier.  He  left  Lima  ten 
days  before  me,  and  proceeded  direct 
to  Panama;  whereas  t  made  a  ditow 
into  Guayaquil,  and  spent  several  days 
there,  yet  I  overtook  tnis  gentleman  at 
Chores:  he  had  arrived  there  ten 
day  before  us,  aud  had  spent  those 
days  in  a  disMp-eeable  and  unprofiting 
expectation  of^a  vessel  to  go  on  in. 
His  satisfstction  at  her  arrival  at  last 
was  somewhat  alloyed  with  a  feeling 
of  vexation  at  my  having  overtaken 
him,  but  no  doubt  the  former  senti- 
ment preponderated .  He  congratulated 
me  warmly  on  the  prospect  of  soon 
reaching  Jamaica,  where  it  was  his  firm 
expectation  we  should  be  able  to  get 
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some  "  mint  julep."  Tliis  deltcacj, 
as  I  have  been  informed,  is  a  spicy 
cordial  drink,  compounded  of  mint 
with  gin,  and  otber  luxuries,  to  which 
the  Yankees  are  enthusiastically  partial. 

There  was  a  solitary  vessel  lying 
within  the  bar,  a  schooner,  whose  cap- 
tain  I  fell  in  with  on  shore.  He  looked 
like  a  roan  at  Death's  door,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  ask  what  ailed  him ; 
and  he  informed  me  tliat  be  liad  been 
a£9icted  with  the  fever,  and  that  all 
his  crew  were  then  **  down*'  with  the 
like  disease.  There  was  no  doctor; 
he  had  no  medicine  chest ;  it  was  out 
of  their  power  to  get  away  from  the 
place,  and  if  they  remained  they  were 
likely  to  die  there  f  Fortunately  I  was 
furnished  with  some  fever  powders, 
and  emetics,  and  laudanum,  and  castor 
oU.  Of  course  these  few  resources 
were  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the 
poor  emaciated  skipper  and  his  men, 
along  with  sundry  simple  instructions, 
the  best  that  I  was  competent  to  give. 

We  procured  a  cup  of  coffee  at  a 
filthy  tenement  which  does  duty  as  the 
hotel  of  the  place,  and  transacted 
business  at  another  which  rejoices  in 
the  dignified  title  of  the  custom-house. 
The  presiding  functionary  spared  us 
the  trouble  of  disembowelling  our 
trunks,  in  consideration  of  my  having 
conversed  with  him  rather  largely  on 
politics,  and  having  presented  him  with 
my  last  bundle  of  *'  real  bavannahs." 

The  boat  came  from  the  packet, 
and  bv  noonday  we  were  safely  em- 
barked on  board  her  majesty's  schooner, 
bound  for  Jamaica. 

Chik|res,  notwithstanding  its  pesti- 
lential m&my,  is  a  spot  pleasing  to  the 
eye  of  any  who  delights  in  the  pic- 
turesque. The  village,  or  town  it  may 
be,  is  prettily  backra  by  little  wooded 
hills,  rrom  one  side  of  tlie  small  bay 
you  have  a  glimpse  up  the  river ;  and, 
on  the  bluff  promontory  which  marks 
the  other  siae,  there  stands  an  old, 
feudal-looking,  time-worn  castle.  They 
told  me  that,  including  a  few  soldiers 
stationed  in  this  castle,  the  place  has  a 
population  of  about  fifteen  hundred 
souls.  By  far  the  greater  proM>rtion 
of  them  are  people  of  colour.  On  the 
afternoon  or  —  the  packet  sailed 
from  Ch^gres,  and  got  oecalmed  al- 
most immediatdyaftervrards.  In  taking 
leave  of  the  continent  of  South  America, 
a  host  of  recollections  crowded  into  my 
roind.  It  were  bootless  to  record 
tliem:  sonSe  of  them  were  too  subtle 


to  be  easily  seized  hold  of  and  em- 
bodied in  words;  some  of  them  were 
loo  sacred  to  be  properly  bandied 
about  in  these  miscellaneous  pages. 

There  was  one  reminiscence  among 
them,  however,  which  needed  not  to 
"  be  bom  to  blush  unseen.*'  It  arose 
out  of  my  own  knowledge  and  personal 
experience  of  the  characters  of  the 
ofiicial  agents  and  representatives  of 
the  British  government  in  all  the 
countries  of  South  America,  border- 
ing on  the  Pacific.  Take  them  all, 
from  Cape  Horn  to  Mexico,  and  I 
affirm  of^them,  almost  without  an  ex- 
ception, that  they  are  as  able  and 
respectable  a  set  of  gentlemen  as  can 
be  found  together  in  any  department 
of  the  public  service.  In  Santiago  de 
Chili,  the  Hon.  Colonel  Walpole  has 
taught  all  people  to  attach  notions  of 
high  feeling  and  refined  correctness  of 
deportment  to  the  name  of  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman ;  at  the  same  time  that 
he  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  govern- 
ment to  an  extent  which  no  other 
diplomatic  functionary  has  attained  to. 
In  Valparaiso  there  is  Mr.  Rouse, 
whose  well-merited  sobriquet  is,  El 
guerido  do  todos, — <*  the  man  whom 
every  body  likes."  In  Coquimbo,  Mr. 
Colin  Campbell  discharges  his  vice-con- 
sular duties  under  favour  of  great  per- 
sonal popularity,  not  undeserved.  At 
Tftcua,  Mr.  Hugh  Wilson  enjoys  gener- 
ally an  enviable  reputation.  At  Islay, 
Mr.  Frampton  has  recently,  in  the  case 
of  Santa  Cruz's  rescue  out  of  the  huids 
of  mutineers  and  murderers,  and  in  the 
consequent  controversy,  afforded  sur- 
prising evidence  of  his  firmness  and 
ability.  At  Lima,  there  is  Mr.  Belford 
Hinton  Wilson,  a  sou  of  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  of  whom  I  have  heard  the 
high  functionaries  of  France  and  North 
America  there  declare  that  no  govern- 
ment in  this  world  could  have  a  more 
efficient  and  useful  public  officer  than 
he  is.  At  Guayaquil,  we  have  Mr. 
Cope,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken. 
At  Panama,  Mr.  Cade's  conduct  and 
demeanour  struck  me  as  beins  pre- 
cisely such  as  might  account  for  the 
high  character  which  I  had  heard  of 
him  in  every  quarter.  I  believe 
that  not  a  resfMCCtable  Englishman 
has  crossed  the  Isthmus  since  Mr. 
Cade's  occupation  of  his  present  post, 
who  cannot  testify  to  the  consul's 
unaffected  kindness  and  great  hospi- 
tality. My  appreciation  of  the  credit 
which  all  tliese  gentlemen,  each  in  hi* 
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place  and  sphere,  reflect  on  the  English 
name,  is  probably  enhanced  by  tltc  - 
personal  information  which  I  possess 
also  of  another  fact;  which  is,  that 
other  governments  are  by  no  means  in 
all  cases  equally  happy  in  the  character 
of  their  respective  representatives. 

All  this  about  the  corps  diplomatigtte 
and  the  consuls  may  be  a  very  tedious 
entry,  I  dare  say ;  but,  for  all  that,  let 
it  be.  I  have  received  much  kindness 
from  the  parties  refierred  to,  and  there- 
fore I  will  not  suppress  my  humble 
but  honest  testimony  in  their  ftivour. 
No!  not  to  humour  any  one's  irn* 
patience. 

The  distance  from  Ch^gres  to  Ja- 
maica would  not  exceed  an  ordinary 
run  of  four  or  five  days,  if  it  were 
practicable  to  shape  a  direct  course ; 
but  Jamaica  lies  to  windward,  in 
relation  to  this  part  of  the  Spanbh 
main;  and,  consequently,  we  were 
obliged  to  steal  along  the  coast  for  five 
days,  with  calms  and  squalls,  and  con- 
trary wind,  as  we  could,  always  steering 
as  if  we  were  going  to  Trinidad.  We 
saw  Porto  BelTo  at  a  distance,  and  had 
a  near  and  unhurried  view  of  Car- 
tbagena,  off  which  place  we  lay  like  a 
lifeless  log  nearly  one  entire  day.  The 
situation  is  very  bold.  The  Convent 
of  the  Popa  on  the  summit  of  the 
high  hill,  and  the  fortress  of  Lazarus 
beneath  it,  objects  which  the  deeds  of 
Bolivar  have  invested  with  a  classical 
interest,  were  both  perfectly  visible. 

On  the  fifth  afternoon  when  we  were 
off  Santa  Maria,  we  met  the  strong 
cast  wind  which  regularly  blows  up 
the  Caribbean  Sea  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  This  enabled  us  to  make,  at 
last,  a  fttir  course;  and,  on  the  next 
morning,  we  came  to  an  anchor  in 
Port  Royal  harbour.  I  cannot  say 
that  this  ten  days'  passage  was  the 
pleasantest  part  of  my  voy agings.  The 
weather  was  intensely  hot,  the  accom- 
modations cramped,  and  the  vessel 
ill-ventilated.  Two  or  three  foreigners, 
passengers  as  well  as  myself,  com- 
plained bitterly  of  a  scanty  table  and 
short  supply  of  drinkables,  a  complaint 
which  had  certainly  more  reasonable- 
ness in  it  than  a  similar  one  would 
have  had  in  any  other  ship  I  was  ever 
in ;  and  this  is  the  more  to  be  de- 
precated, that  the  rate  of  passage  is 
very  high  in  those  packets. 

For  myself,  I  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  join  in  such  complainings, 
however  much  they  were  justified  by 


the  facts,  because  the  commander 
treated  me  witli  particular  civility,  and 
did  what  he  could  to  promote  ray 
comfort.  I  sltared  his  caoin  with  him 
instead  of  being  huddled  promiscuously 
into  a  berth  among  the  rest  of  die 
passengers ;  but  it  is  a  punishing  navi- 
gation, that !  One  passenger  kept  up 
an  incessant  and  vociferous  salivation, 
two  more  got  tipsy  as  often  as  they 
could  manage  to  do  so,  and  the  ship's 
company  and  the  commander  were  but 
too  evidently  on  terms  of  hostility. 

Then  again,  cockroaches  of  the  largest 
growth  ever  seen,  were  countless  in 
their  multitudes,  and  proportionally 
insolent  and  overbearing  in  their  b^ 
baviour.  Ants  swarmed  in  every  hole 
and  crevice,  and  displayed  a  ubtqui- 
toos  activity  which  it  was  not  possible 
to  counteract  They  filled  your  tooths 
brush  instead  of  tooth-powder,  and 
went  down  your  throat  widi  your 
potations,  and  held  market  in  one's 
gloves.  Worse  than  all,  they  esta- 
blished their  head-quarters  in  my  rose- 
wood writing-desk :  I  was  fairly  dis- 
lodged from  it!  They  are  feariiil 
Philistines  among  the  wafers.  Until 
I  got  some  camphor  and  inserted  it 
amongst  my  papers,  I  really  could  not 
use  them.  I  was  brought  to  feel  the 
value  of  those  humane  attempts  made 
by  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd  to  protect 
copyrighu,  but  the  camphor  recovered 
my  rights.  As  if  all  these  aforesaid 
petty  persecutions  were  not  enough,  I 
was  fovoured  with  that  condition  of 
body  which  produces  what  is  called 
"  prickly  heat,"  and  then  aggravated 
continually  by  being  assured  that  it 
was  a  "  sign  of  excellent  health !" 
Oh !  if  you  want  me  to  be  cool  and 
contented,  place  me  in  a  temperature 
something  tower  than  ninety-five  de- 
grees of  Fahrenheit.  If  you  wish  to 
have  me  kept  out  of  harm's  way  and 
innocently  employed  in  my  own  little 
plans  and  pursuits,  defend  me  my 
escritoire  from  invading  ants  and 
hopper-flies'  hitrusions  I  If  there  is  any 
moral  turpitude  in  a  system  of  vigorous 
and  perpetual  scratching  of  all  parts  of 
the  body,  from  the  nape  of  the  neck 
to  the  soles  of  the  foot,  up  and  down, 
fore  and  aft ;  if  it  is  essential  to  human 
happiness  that  the  fingers  and  nails 
shall  not  do  violent  rasping  and  lacera- 
tions on  the  proper  person  of  him  to 
whom  they  pertain;  then  defend  me 
for  pity's  sake,  from  mosquitoes  and 
"  prickly  heat  r' 
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The  most  enlightened  philaDthropists 
and  patriots  have,  without  exception, 
regaraed  literature  not  only  as  a 
national  ornament  of  great  beauty, 
but  also  as  a  moral  element  of 
vast  power.  It  is  not  the  mere  ex- 
prewion  of  refinement — the  mere  index 
of  tlie  national  mind,  it  is  also  the 
pioneer  of  moral  and  religious  results. 
Its  revival  has,  before  now,  been  the 
harbinger  and  foretoken  of  a  religious 
revolution,  and  its  decay  the  departure 
of  a  pure  £iith.  Just  anterior  to  the  great 
era  of  the  Reformation,  the  humanistic 
as  they-  were  called,  or  the  literati 
of  the  day,  were  moat  eminently  in- 
strumental in  breaking  up  the  Papal 
tyranny,  in  admitting  light,  and  in  start- 
ing  from  her  prison  intellectual  free- 
dom. The  scholastic  divines  were 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  cultivators  of 
literature,  and  even  the  popes  saw  in 
the  acoumulating  literary  discoveries  of 
the  age  the  gathering  elements  which 
would  explode  the  Papacy.  Uence 
Leo  X.  tried  to  associate  literature  and 
the  popedom.  He  laboured  to  make 
the  litemti  the  props  and  the  muni- 
ments of  tbe  chair  of  St.  Peter ;  but  he 
found  that  the  admirers  and  students 
of  tbe  lilera  humanioret  pursued  their 
own  fiivourite  investigations  irrespective 
of  any  influence  these  might  exort  for 
or  against  tlie  Papacy.  This  irritated 
Leo;  he,  tlierefore,  withdrew  his  pa- 
tronage of  literature  as  precipitately  as 
he  had  given  it.  Among  many  who 
rose  to  eminence  at  this  period  was 
John  Reuchlin,  who  devoted  himself 
from  boylK>od  to  the  cultivation  of 
learning;  and,  such  was  his  ardour, 
that  in  order  to  enable  him  to  pro- 
cure works  of  value,  he  transcribed 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  at  so  much  per 
line  for  the  use  of  richer  students. 
Reuchlin,  at  a  very  early  age,  lectured 
on  Greek  and  Latin  at  B^le ;  and  so 
offended  were  tbe  Papists,  and  so  fear- 
ful of  the  effects  that  might  follow  from 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  original 
tongues  in  which  the  Holy  Scriptures 


were  written,  that,  in  the  words  of 
Reuchlin,  "  The  Romans  make  wry 
faces,  and  clamorously  assert  that  all 
such  literary  labours  are  contrary  to 
Roman  pietyy  since  the  Greeks  are 
schismatics,**  The  enlififhtened  pro- 
posal of  this  celebrated  scholar  to 
establish  Hebrew  professorships  as  a 
better  plan  for  enatling  the  clergy  to 
confute  the  Jews  than  that  of  burning 
their  books,  roused  the  jealousy  of  the 
then  superstitious  craft,  and  rendered 
Reuchlin  a  suspected  heretic.  But  this 
only  drew  the  literati  of  Germany  into 
closer  alliance  with  each  other,  and 
produced  a  more  than  former  contempt 
for  principles  and  practices  which  would 
not  bear  the  light  of  Scripture  to  shine 
on  them,  pure  and  uncon laminated 
from  the  original  fountains. 

Nearly  about  the  same  period,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  intellects  of 
the  time,  made  his  appearance — viz. 
Erasmus.  His  original  name  was 
Gerhard;  but  the  Dutch  not  suiting 
his  fastidious  ear,  he  complied  with  a 
very  common  practice,  and  Latinised 
it  into  Desiderius.  This  change,  how- 
ever, did  not  suit.  He  advanced  a  step 
further,  and  Greecised  it  into  Erasmus ^ 
the  name  by  which  he  is  now  universally 
known.* 

He  preferred  the  pursuit  of  literature 
to  the  honours  and  dignities  of  the 
church  and  the  court  togetlier.  His 
rising  talents  attracted  the  notice  and 
admiration  of  princes  and  cardinals, 
and  procured  for  him  handsome  offers 
of  preferment,  which  he  rejected,  while 
his  sarcastic  exposure  of  the  roguery 
and  villanv  of  monks  and  nuns  roused 
the  ire  of  the  "  pious  brotherhood," 
and  enlisted  their  passions  and  their 
prejudices  against  him.  His  remark 
on  the  preferment  he  might  have 
secured  is  striking :  — "A  principibus 
facile  mihi  contingeret  fortuna  nisi 
mihi  nimium  dulcis  esset  libertas." 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Erasmus 
saw,  in  virtue  of  his  literary  investiga- 
tions, the  true  fountain  of  pure  and 


♦  MeTanethon  is  another  Greecised  narae  for  the  original  Gothic  Blackyird,  or 
Bhick  Earth. 
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unadulterated  Christianity.  His  ac- 
qoaintaoce  with  the  original  dialects 
enabled  him  to  see  that  Uie  Church  of 
Home  had  lost  si^ht  of  the  charter  of 
Christianity,  and  induced  him  to  say, 
"  The  highest  object  of  the  reviral  of 
pjiilosophy  will  be  to  discover  in  the 
JBible  the  simple  and  pure  Christianity. 
I  am  firmly  resolved  to  die  in  the  study 
of  the  Scripture."  Amid  the  clamours 
and  the  oppositions  of  those  filthy  lo- 
custs, the  monks,  be  sent  forth  witli 
the  divine  original,  a  most  classical 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  in  La- 
tin; and  by  tlie  elegance  and  polish  of 
liis  style,  he  aUracted  the  attention  of 
thousands  to  the  perusal  of  the  Bible. 
It  was  not  the  Christianity  of  Erasmus 
thai  hel|)ed  on  the  Reformation,  but 
liis  learning.  He  paved  the  way.  In 
this  he  is  a  signal  monument  of  the 
importance  of  cultivating  literature, 
not  only  for  the  elegant  refinement  it 
generates  and  diffuses,  but,  as  we  have 
said,  from  the  moral  and  religious 
results  of  which  it  becomes  prolific. 
Erasmus  precipitated  the  Reformation 
by  his  literary  labours ;  and  yet  when 
he  saw  the  long-smouldering  fires  for 
which  he  had  opened  a  thousand 
craters  begin  to  burst  forth,  blasting 
superstition  and  leaving  fertile  soil 
behind,  and  the  black  cloud  begin  to 
discharge  its  pent-up  and  sUiiggling 
elements,  he  trembled  to  the  inmost 
core.  His  exclamation  was,  **  Malo 
hunc,  qualis  qualis  est  rerum  humana- 
rum  statum  quam  novos  excitari  tu<- 
multus." 

Another  of  the  proofs  of  the  mighty 
influence  of  literature  in  accomplishing 
religious  good,  and  preparing  socieW  for 
its  reception,  is  found  in  the  case  otult^ic 
de  Mutter,  His  assaults  on  the  Romisli 
hierarchy  were  very  powerful,  and  did 
much  to  sicken  men's  souls  of  its 
abominations.  In  one  of  his  satirical 
works  he  represents  Pasquin  assigning 
the  following  as  most  satisfactory  reason 
for  quitting  Rome,  "  Because  there 
every  thing  is  for  sale,  —  God,  tlie 
sacraments,  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
and  tliat  every  thing  is  there  allowed, 
except  poverty  and  truths  which  are 
regarded  as  the  only  mortal  sins." 
In  another  work  one  of  his  heroes  is 
made  to  say,  «  There  are  three  things 
which  we  commonly  bring  away  with 
us  from  Rome,  — a  bad  conscience,  a 
vitiated  stomach,  and  an  empty  purse. 
There  are  three  things  which  Rome 
does  not  believe  in,— tlie  immortality 


of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  tlie 
dead,  and  hell.  There  are  three  things 
which  Rome  trades  in,  —  the  grace  of 
Christ,  the  dignities  of  the  church,  and 
women."  We  have  thus  glanced  a 
the  vast  preparatory  influence  which 
literature  exerted  on  the  Reformation, 
and  by  this  fact  confirmed  the  allega- 
tion we  began  witli,  that  literature 
exerts  a  morale  as  well  as  intellectual, 
impulse.  The  following  remarks  of 
one  of  the  ablest  of  American  literati 
are  as  just  as  they  are  beautiful : 

"  Tlie  great  distinction    of  country, 
then,  is,  that  it  producea  superior  men. 
Its  natunl  advantages  are  not  to  be  dis. 
daioed ;  but  they  are  of  secondary  im- 
portance*    No   matter  what   races    of 
animals  a  country  breeds.     The  great 
question  is,  does  it  breed  a  noble  race 
of  men  ?    No  matter  what  iu  soil  may 
be.    The  great  question  is,  how  fiir  is  it 
proHiic  of  moral  and  inteUectual  power  t 
No  matter  how  stem  iU  climate  is,  if  it 
noorish  force  oftbought  and  virtuous  pur- 
pose.    These  are  the  products  by  which 
a  country  is  to  be  tried,  and  institutions 
have  value  only  by  the  impulse  they  give 
to  the  mind.   It  has  sometimes  be^  said, 
that  the  noblest  men  grow  where  nothiog 
else  will  prow.    This  we  do  not  believe, 
for  mind  is  not  the  creature  of  climate  or 
soil ;  but  were  it  true,  we  should  say 
that  ft  were  better  to  live  among  rocks 
and  sands,  than  in  the  most  genial  and 
productive   region  on  the  &ce  of  the 
earth.    As  yet  the  great  distinction  of  a 
nation  ott  which  we  have  insisted,  has 
been  scarcely  recognised.    The  idea  of 
formiiMf  a  superior   race   of  men   has 
entered   little    into  schemes  of  policv. 
Invention  and  effort  have  been  expended 
on  matter  much  more  than    on  mind. 
Lofty  piles  have  been  reared,  the  earth 
has  groaned  under  pynunids  and  palaces, 
the  thought  of  building  up  a  nobler  order 
of  intellect  has  scarcely  crossed  the  most 
adventurous  statesman.     We  beg  that 
we  may  not  be  misapprehended.    We 
oflfer  these  remarks  to  correct  what  we 
deem    a   disproportioned    attention    to 
physical  good,  and  not  at  all  to  condemn 
the  expenditure  of  ingenuity  and  strength 
on  the  outward  world.    There  is  a  har- 
mony between  all  our  great  interests, 
between  inward  and  outward  improve- 
ments ;  and,  by  establishing  among  them 
a  wise  order,  all  will  be  secured.    We 
hare  no  desire  to  shut  up  man  in  his 
own  spiritual   nature.    The   mind  was 
made  to  act  on  matter,  and  it  grows  by 
expressiBg  itself  in  material  forms.    We 
beheve  too  that,  in  proportion  as  it  sbaU 
gain  intellectual  and  moral  power,  it  wiU 
exert  itself  with  increased  energy  and 
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delight  on  the  outward  creation— will 
pour  itaelf  forth  more  freely  in  useful 
and  ornamental  arts — will  rear  more 
magnificent  structures  and  call  forth  new 
beauties  in  nature.  An  intelligent  and 
resolute  spirit  in  a  community  perpetually 
extends  its  triumphs  over  matter,  it 
can  even  subject  to  itself  the  most  un- 
promising region.  Holland  diked  from 
the  ocean;  Venice  rising  amidst  the 
wares;  and  New  England —.bleak  and 
rook*bound  New  England— oonrerted  by 
a  few  generations  from  a  wilderness  into 
smiling  fields  and  opulent  cities,  point 
us  to  the  mind  as  the  great  source  of 
physical  good;  and  teach  us  that,  on 
making  the  creature  of  man  our  highest 
end,  we  shall  not  retard,  but  adrance 
the  onltiration  of  nature.'' 

We  think  it  right  and  proper  to  keep 
up  a  dbtinctiouy  broad  ana  palpable, 
between  physical  science^  strictly  so 
called,  and  pure  literature.  Tlie  former 
bears  more  upon  practice.  Its  object 
is  to  find  out  certain  laws,  and  prin- 
ciples, and  developements,  in  order 
to  insure  fixed  practical  results.  It 
belongs  more  stnctly  to  what  has  been 
called  *'  Useful  Knowledge.''  Its  main 
end  is  to  analyse,  master,  and  control 
the  combinations,  attractions,  relations, 
and  results  of  the  material  universe. 
It  is  most  pure  when  all  imagination 
is  excluded  from  its  processes  of  iu- 
quiry.  lu  whole  poetry  is  exemplified 
in  well-oiled  axles,  in  smoothly  revolv- 
ing wheels,  in  the  harmony  oif  cranks 
and  cogs.  To  a  poetic  mind  ao  eclicwe 
suggests  a  thousand  thoughts,  and  oe- 
comei  the  parent  of  profound  and 
varied  imaginations ;  to  a  physical- 
science  man  it  suggests  exact  calcula- 
tions, and  brings  logarithms  and  dif- 
ferential calculus  into  instant  exercise. 
To  the  former  it  suggests  a  poem,  to 
the  latter  an  almanac. 

Literature,  on  the  other  liand,  is  the 
developement  of  Intellect,  Imagination, 
Genius.  Developement  is  its  eml.  It  re- 
vels in  the  children  it  gives  birth  to.  It 
takes  no  notice  of  possible  practical  is- 
sue8«  Itoriginatesandlivesamid  its  pro- 
geny. The  production  of  the  useful  is 
the  end  of  physics ;  the  production  of 
the  beautiful  is  the  object  of  literature. 
Physics  would  macadamise  and  drain 
Parnassus;  literature  would  li^ht  up 
with  the  ever  bright  and  beautiful  the 
streets  of  London.  Physics  would 
make  Paradise  a  joint-stock  fish-market ; 
literature  would  evoke  a  glorious  Eden 
from  the  wilds  of  central  Africa.  The 
former  turns  art  to  the  subservience  of 


man*s  power ;  the  latter  extracts  from 
all  tlie  means  of  delighting  man's  taste. 
TIte  former  requires  the  employment 
of  an  acute  intellect,  and  that  only; 
the  latter  demands  the  exercise  of  a 
glowing  imagination  and  a  prolific 
fimcy.  The  one  would  exude  gold,  or 
power,  or  profit,  from  flint-stones ;  the 
other  would  distil "  perfumes  of  Araby  " 
and  ethereal  thoughts  from  a  wheel- 
barrow or  an  oraoge-woman*s  stall.  The 
history  of  literature  is  an  interesting 
study,  though  few  have  written  it  to  our 
satisf^tcdon .  For  the  ablest  thoughts  on 
it  we  may,  perhaps,  refer,  en  poscon^,  to 
Frederick  Schlegel.  Its  origin  is,  in  our 
judgment,the  bosom  of  G(^.  Its  first 
appearance  is  found  in  the  solemn  pages 
of  inspiration,  and  at  the  altar  of  God. 
Its  loveliest  garlands  and  its  most 
glorious  contributions  were  piled  on 
the  shrine  of  Jehovah.  It  appeared  in 
its  perfection,  not  by  degrees  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  cultivated  people,  but  at 
once  and  per  taUwit,  amid  a  barbarous 
race.  Tliis  fact  would  demonstrate 
that  language  and  literature  both  de- 
scended primarily  from  heaven, — that 
they  both  claim  a  celestial  parentage. 
This  is  a  truly  interesting  thought,  and 
is  probably  prophetic  of  an  era  when 
literature  shall  be  reclaimed  from 
unhallowed  hands,  and  celebrate  no 
longer  the  orgies  of  evil ;  but,  having 
recovered  its  pristine  inspiration,  set 
forth  in  undying  strains  the  works,  and 
ways,  and  wonders  of  the  Eternal. 
That  we  are  not  mistaken  in  thus 
tracing  literature  to  a  sacred  origin, 
the  books  of  Moses  abundantly  testify. 
We  might  extract  from  these  divine 
compositions  gems  of  inef&ble  bril- 
liancy. We  might  exclude  inspiration 
from  the  estimate,  and  yet  adduce 
whole  fields  of  eloquence,  simpli- 
city of  narrative,  touches  of  feel- 
ing, and  illustrations  of  fact,  to  which 
the  noblest  efforts  of  Homer  present 
no  parallel,  beside  which  the  sweetest 
flowers  of  Parnassus,  as  earth-born 
things,  droop  and  die.  We  have  often 
thought  that  the  literature  of  the  Bible 
is  overlooked  because  of  its  inspiration. 
It  is  not,  we  think,  irreverent  to  ex- 
amine the  mere  literature  of  tlie  Bible. 
If  even  Alexander  the  Great  was  ad- 
mitted to  behold  tlie  magnificence  of 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  that  he  might 
see  sometliing  of  its  material  greatness, 
surely  we  may  not  be  debarred  the 
sacra  a<fyta  of  the  heavenly  oracles, 
wlien  we  would   linger  to  scrutinise 
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and  admire  the  furniture  and  drapery, 
while  others  watch  and  warm  their 
hearts  before  the  inner  glory  that 
irradiates  the  whole. 

If  we  in?estigate,  as  has  been  most 
eloquently  done  by  Dr.  Croly  in  his 
admirable  sermon  preached  before  the 
Bishop  of  London  in  St.  Paul's  at  his 
triennial  visitation — what  preceded  the 
birth  of  Judaism,  the  birth  of  Christ- 
ianity, and  the  birth  of  Protestanism, 
we  shall  find  that  literature  served 
each,  that  it  became  the  herald  that 
announced  the  dawn,  the  voice  crying 
in  the  wilderness,  "  Prepare  ye  the 
way  of  the  Lord."  The  very  tyranny 
of  Pharaoh  which  forced  the  Israelites 
from  their  nomadic  state  introduced 
them  to  an  intimacy  with  the  arts  and 
habits  of  civilised  and  cultivated  life ; 
"  and  for  these  purposes  the  world 
could  not  supply  a  more  efficient 
teacher  than  Egypt — the  most  opulent 
and  tasteful,  the  most  inventive  and 
learned,  the  most  commercial  and  en- 
terprising, of  all  nations.  The  Israelite 
labouring  on  its  public  works,  building 
its  fortresses,  and  employed  in  those 
manufactories,  of  whose  skill  such 
matchless  specimens  remain  to  this 
hour,  must  have  rapidly  become  a 
wholly  different  being  from  the  simple, 
easily- satisfied,  and  rustic  dweller  in 
Goshen.  One  result  of  this  reluctant 
education  was  palpable  in  the  arts 
possessed  by  the  people  in  the  desert 
— the  tissues  of  the  tatemacle,  the  gold 
and  silver  ornaments  of  the  sanctuary, 
the  engraving  on  precious  stones,  and 
the  fabrication  of  arms.  But  the  still 
higher  result  was  the  instruction  of  the 
Israelite  in  the  forms  of  civil  govern- 
ment, in  the  knowledge  of  ranks,  and 
the  habits  of  subordination,  all  so 
wholljf  different  from  the  inartificial, 
equal,  and  patriarchal  system  of  the 
sons  of  Jacob,  yet  so  essential  to  the 
superb  and  awful  system  of  govern- 
ment which  was  to  be  founded  by  the 
law  of  Moses.  It  was  to  a  people 
thus  prepared  for  their  new  condition, 
civil  and  reliffious,  thus  torn  from  the 
monotony  and  meagreness  of  Arab  life, 
like  the  ore  from  the  mine ;  and  like 
the  ore  from  the  mine,  fused  into  the 
mould  of  society  and  stamped  with  the 
image  and  character  of  civilisation,  that 
the  theocracy  was  given.*'  Dr.  Croly 
thus  demonstrates  the  truth  we  are  con- 
tending for,  that  literature  has  ever 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  pro- 
gress  of  truth;   that    her   hand  has 


touched,  and  tended,  and  pioneered 
the  sacred  ark.  God  might  have 
taught  his  "  chosen  people'^  all  the 
arts  of  life  by  a  miracle,  but  he  did 
not  thus  act.  He  sent  them  to  the 
academy  before  he  employed  them  in 
the  tabernacle. 

If  we  investigate  the  dawn  of  a  yet 
richer  faith  and  brighter  revelation,  we 
shall  find  the  same  high  and  holy 
functions  assigned  to  literature.  "  The 
conquests  of  Alexander,"  says  the  elo- 
cfuent  divine  referred  to,  "  renewed 
the  Greek  name  in  Asia.  That  whirl- 
wind of  man  and  steel  scattered  the 
cloud  gathered  by  Uie  Persian  despot- 
ism upon  Ionia,  and  once  more  let  in 
the  day.  The  establishment  of  the 
Greek  dynasties  rendered  their  vivid 
literature  fkmiliar  to  the  Oriental.  The 
Septuagint  shewed  its  influence  even 
on  the  Jew.  Thus  the  Greek  philo- 
sophy had  ]M>werfully  beffun  to  exercise 
the  latent  vigour  of  the  Asiatic  mind ; 
but  it  was  in  the  period  immediately 
preceding  the  birth  of  Christianity  — 
the  Augustan  age — that  its  most  dis- 
tinct and  productive  impression  was 
made  upon  Europe,  then,  as  now,  the 
most  vigorous  and  vivid  portion  of  the 
civilised  world.  The  universal  peace 
and  the  extinction  of  all  political  strug- 
gle by  the  accession  of  the  Cssars,  at 
that  especial  juncture,  had  turned  every 
active  spirit  of  Rome  to  the  pursuit 
of  intellectual  distinction.  The  schools 
of  the  Greek  sophists  were  soon  to  be 
found  In  every  part  of  the  empire ;  and 
false  and  trivial  as  their  systems  fre- 
quently were,  their  dexterity,  keenness, 
and  eloquence,  were  singularly  calcu- 
lated to  sharpen  the  national  mind. 
While  this  education  was  in  its  highest 
ardour,  Christianity  was  given  —  the 
especial  religion  or  evidence,  of  argu- 
ment, of  learned  research,  and  of 
intellectual  freedom,  was  given  to 
the  human  understanding,  especially 
awakened,  invigorated,  and  refined." 

Dr.  Croly  next  directs  the  attention 
to  the  tliird  great  birth  of  time — the 
REFORMATION.  Here  literature  again 
plays  the  part  of  a  pioneer,  again  her 
light  illummes  the  march  of  truth  :— 

"  First  was  given  that  resistless  com- 
pound, which  came  to  change  the  state 
of  war,  and  with  it  the  state  of  nations ; 
to  erect  a  barrier  for  eter  against  bar- 
barian invasion ;  and,  by  making  opu- 
lence and  science  essential  to  military 
success,  make  even  the  triumphs  of 
war  dependent  on  the  strenuous  pro- 
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seeution  of  the  arts  of  peace.  Then 
the  Magnet,  which  threw  open  erery 
quarter  of  the  world  to  European  in- 
tercourse. Then  Printing,  which  threw 
open  eveiy  mind  of  the  world  to 
i^uopean  literature;— the  con<(uniiiiate 
gifll  which,  rendering  all  past  know- 
ledge imperishable,  provided  for  the 
accumulation  of  all  tutore;  rendering 
it  universal,  provided  for  the  freedom 
of  the  human  understanding  in  all 
lands;  and,  achieving  the  most  un* 
paralleled  of  all  human  goods,  at  its 
nrst  step,  gave  the  Scriptures  into  the 
hands  of  mankind. 

*^  Still,  it  is  not  on  the  greatness  of 
any  one  of  those  discoveries,  nor  of 
them  all,  that  I  rest  their  origin ;  but  I 
see  them  coming  from  quarters  wide 
asunder,  and  then  gathering  into  one 
concentrated  radiance.  It  is  not  the 
blaze  from  a  peculiar  spot;  it  is  the 
lustre  shooting  still  round  the  whole 
horizon,  which  tells  us  that  it  is  from 
above ;  that  it  is  the  dawn,  and  heralds 
the  sun  1 

^  But  tlie  providential  stamp  of  the 
time  exists  even  less  in  this  accumula- 
tion of  vast  discoveries — each  a  magni- 
ficent portal  into  a  separate  empire  of 
nature — than  in  their  combination  with 
events.  In  the  midst  of  this  period 
Constantinople  fell ;  and  a  catastrophe 
which  seen]^  to  have  crumbled  the 
ramparts  of  Europe  before  barbarism, 
and  stooped  Christendom  to  the  Turk, 
was  made  the  primary  source  of  Euro- 
pean civilisation.  By  the  fell  of  the 
Greek  empire,  its  learning,  the  old  sti* 
nmlant  or  the  human  understanding, 
was  suddenly  spread  anew  through  the 
West.  Then  followed  the  passage  to 
India,  which  had  bafBed  mankind  in 
all  ages ;  and  with  it  followed  all  the 
animation  belonging  to  the  most  opu- 
lent commerce  in  the  world.  Almost 
at  the  same  moment  came  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  of  which  man  had 
never  dreamed, — a  discovery  which 
gave  him  the  astonishing  donative  of 
a  new  hemisphere,  doubled  the  world, 
poured  in  upon  him  a  tide  of  gold, 
and,  in  the  fresh  resources  of  that  new 
and  boundless  region,  offered  incalcul- 
able means  of  increase  to  his  enjoy- 
ments, his  uses,  and  his  knowledge. 
Never  before  veas  there  such  a  series  of 
brilliant  excitements  heaped  upon  the 
human  race.  It  is  well  known  that  they 
were  felt  in  their  full  force  throughout 
the  whole  frame  of  society.  The  cor- 
respondence of  even  the  most  secluded 


scholars  of  those  days  teems  vritli  ex- 
pressions of  delight,  surprise,  and  gra- 
titude. But  the  effect  of  those  disco- 
veries was  to  be  more  than  the  in- 
dulgence of  an  ardent  or  a  learned 
curiosity :  it  was  to  teach  men  to  tliink 
on  the  great  subjects  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious freedom,  that  shower  of  meteors 
not  only  dazzled  and  delighted  the 
universal  eye  with  their  descending 
splendour,  but  ploughed  up  the  old 
ngidity  of  a  moral  soil  long  hardened 
by  the  heaviest  tread  of  tyranny  and 
superstition. 

"  While  Europe  was  thus  panting  m 
the  chase  of  knowledge,  while  scientific 
zeal  had  begun  to  mingle  with  new 
feelings  of  unconscious  freedom,  wliile 
every  eye  was  lifted  to  expect  the  ad- 
vent of  some  glorious  enlightener  from 
the  skies,  the  German  Reformation 
was  given  I  Christianity^  purified  from 
the  long  corruptions  of  the  dark  ages, 
and  appealing,  as  of  old,  to  the  under- 
standing, was  given,  as  of  old,  to  that 
understanding,  excited,  trained,  and 
strengthened  for  its  reception.  It  was 
scarcely  twenty  years  from  the  dis- 
covery of  America  when  Luther  preachy, 
ed  his  first  sermon  in  Wittembei^g ;  and 
in  that  hour  laid  the  first  stone  of  the 
Reformation  1" 

It  is  thus  we  shew,  in  more  eloquent 
and  expressive  words  than  we  can  em- 
ploy, that  a  literary  and  intellectual 
discipline  has,  in  the  three  great  epochs 
enumerated,  ushered  in  a  pure  and  pri- 
mitive feith  —  that  the  lights  of  time 
have  not  been  wholly  useless  as  har- 
bingers of  the  brighter  glories  of  eternity. 
In  fact,  it  argues  great  ignorance  of  the 
character  of  Revelation,  to  entertain  the 
notion  that  it  must  recede  and  disap- 
pear before  the  influx  of  intellectual 
day — that  it  shrinks  from  investl^tion 
—that,  in  short,  it  is  fitted  for  society 
in  its  childhood,  but  totally  unfit  for 
its  maturer  manhood.  The  Iruth  is, 
Christianity  courts  inquiry — it  asks, 
with  authority  and  with  earnestness, 
the  application  of  every  test — the  re- 
flection of  every  light — the  investiga- 
tion of  acutest  intellect.  Its  constant 
demand  is  "  search,"  "  examine,'* 
"  judge  ye ;"  and  therefore  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  its  triumphs  have  been  the 
most  brilliant  when  the  eras  that  pre- 
ceded it  were  most  widely  illuminated 
by  a  vivid  literature — a  sober  science 
and  a  healthy  and  unfettered  play  of  all 
the  powers  of  human  mind.  Litera- 
ture nas  thus  subserved  religion.    Is  it 
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now  to  be  disfrandiised  and  cast  away 
1^  an  element  that  has  done  its  duty  1 
It  is  to  be  cherished  through  grateful 
recollection  of  its  services,  and  from  a 
sense  of  its  present  and  prospective 
good. 

We  think  the  origin  of  literature  is 
in  the  East ;  but  how  far  Greece,  the 
prolific  parent  of  the  noblest  and  most 
imperishable  literature,  is  indebted  to 
the  East,  it  defies  our  researches  to 
resolve.  In  the  language  of  Greece, 
we  see  traces  of  an  eastern  relation- 
ship.  Her  alpliabet,  the  names  of  her 
goas,  some  of  their  chief  exploits,  much 
of  the  mythology  of  that  imaginative 
land,  retain  enough  of  the  Hebrew  theo- 
logy to  indicate  the  primeval  fountain, 
and,  notwithstanding,  have  received  a 
caste  and  complexion  which  impart  to 
all  an  autochthorial  character.  Some  of 
our  more  enthusiastic  Orientalists  re- 
gard Greece  as  a  mere  manufactory, 
which  refined  and  purified  Egyptian 
and  Phoenician  materiab.  Improve- 
ment and  expansion,  not  origination, 
they  held  to  be  the  great  characteristics 
of  the  land  of  Homer  and  of  Hesiod. 
This  does  not  seem  very  probable. 
Those  illustrations  of  Egyptian  science, 
arts, and  customs,  which  Wilkinson  and 
others  have  recently  submitted  to  our 
inspection,  are  not  so  polished  or  ma- 
ture, that  a  stranger  might  easily  infer 
the  existence  of  a  high  decree  of  men- 
tal attainment  among  we  sons  of 
Rahab.  Nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that, 
with  their  religious  laws  and  hiero- 
glyphic partialities,  mind  would  have 
attained  nee  developement,  or  poured 
forth  its  energies  in  its  own  most  ap* 
propriate  formulas.  It  is  still  more 
improbable  that  Greece  is  deeply  in- 
debted to  the  Phosnicians.  These  were 
a  race  of  pedlars.  They  preferred  tiie 
canvass  before  the  wind  to  the  **  poet*s 
eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling."  They  held 
commercial  intercourse  with  Apollo  and 
the  Muses  too  unproductive  of  any 
substantial  return,  to  sufier  it  to  be- 
come popular  within  their  territories. 
The  "  sacred  nine  "  they  doomed  to  as 
distant  a  quarantine  as  might  be.  Ten 
per  cent  on  their  floating  csupital  the 
Phcenicians  would  have  infinitely  pre- 
ferred to  tlie  Iliad  and  0<fyst^  together. 
The  foot  is,  there  was  nothing  among 
the  Egyptians  or  Phoenicians  worth 
appropriating.  All  the  Greeks  im- 
ported from  the  East  was  their  alpha- 
bet, and  the  stamina  of  their  gorgeous 
mythology ;  and  these,  it  is  probable, 


were  derived  from  their  having  beard, 
traditionally  or  otherwise,  the  patri- 
archal revelations. 

Of  this  all  are  abundantly  satisfied, 
that  whatever  questions  may  be  enter- 
tained as  to  the  authorship,  the  Iliad 
and  Odytsey  are  tlie  earliest  produc- 
tions of  tlie  Grecian  rouse.  These 
poems  were  the  fiuxional  represent- 
ations of  the  time,  the  social  condition, 
and  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  They 
are  clearly  the  offspring  of  a  feudal 
state,  and  of  a  patriarchal  age.  A 
historian  at  that  day,  or  a  chronicler 
of  its  exploits,  would  not  be  to  us  one- 
thousandth  part  so  invaluable  as  these 
breathing  utterances,  these  living  ta- 
bleaux^ on  which  we  look  and  linger  in 
the  Homeric  page.  The  dry  details  of 
a  historian,  contemporaiy  witli  Homer, 
would  be  worth  little — the  chronicles 
of  a  few  of  the  septs  or  chiefs  of  the 
era  might  interest  Jonathan  Oldbuck  ; 
but  the  lUad  and  the  Odi/ssei/  are  the 
griefs  and  joys,  the  tears  and  smiles, 
the  hopes  and  fears,  the  courage  and 
magnanimous  thoughts  and  doings,  of  a 
rude  era,  embalmed,  made  fix^,  aud 
imperishable.  We  have  not  the  ske- 
leton biography  of  Acliilles  which  a 
mere  chronicler  would  furnish,  but  we 
have  his  portrait,  we  have  his  voice, 
we  read  his  thoughts.  We  forget  the 
2700  years  that  intervene,  and  realise 
a  resurrection  of  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad. 
It  is  thus  that  poetry  should  be  culti- 
vated and  encouraged  in  every  age,  not 
as  an  amusement  merely,  but  as  a  cast  . 
taken  from  the  features  of  the  generation 
of  whidi  the  poet  formed  a  part — as  a 
monument  and  memorial  of  that  cen- 
tury, which  the  tides  and  transform- 
ations of  time  thereby  foil  to  obliterate 
— on  which  philosophy  constructs  its 
fabrics,  politics  its  plans,  and  philan- 
thropy even  its  hints  for  the  amelior- 
ation of  our  race. 

We  do  not  sufier  any  controversy 
whether  Homer,  and  he  alone,  wrote 
the  Iliad,  It  bears  the  stamp  of  one 
mind.  One  idiosyncrasy  pervades  it. 
Homer  is  its  sole  author.  An  evi- 
dent change  had  taken  place  in  the 
Greek  character  and  mind  at  the  time 
of  Hesiod.  His  theogony  is  totally 
distinct  from  the  more  palpable  and 
popular  mythology  of  Homer.  It  is 
tinged  with  abstractions,  systematisa- 
tion,  and  a  metaphysic  cast  of  thought. 
His  poetry,  vastly  inferior  to  that  of 
Homer,  is  the  natural  efflux  of  a  ge- 
neration that  had  cooled  down  from 
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the  high  and  heroic  efien'esceoce  of 
the  Homeric  age,  and  entered  on  those 
specttlatife  habits  which  were  the  early 
seeds  of  Grecian  philosophy.  We  see 
in  Horaer  the  predominancy  and  the 
popularity  of  physical  prowess,  heroic 
courage,  and  other  kindred  chaiac* 
teristics  of  early  society.  In  Hesiod 
we  perceive  the  gradual  subsidence  of 
these,  and  tlie  increase  of  a  taste  and 
preference  for  refleclioo,  thought,  his- 
tory, philosophy.  It  is  here,  again, 
also  that  we  see  in  poetry  the  living  and 
breathing  cast  of  its  age  and  race — the 
very  lineaments  of  departed  men — 
the  embalmed  miniature  of  a  remote 
era. 

We  pass  by  the  intermediate  poets 
that  succeeded  or  sprung  from  the 
hoary  parents  we  have  named,  and  in 
Sappho  behold  love  findine  expressions 
to  its  deep  emotions  in  lyric  verse  ; 
and  in  Pindar  the  glories  and  excite- 
ment of  the  Olympic  games  bursting 
forth  in  strains  of  meet  and  enduring 
pathos.  No  contrast  can  be  greater 
than  that  presented  by  Sappho  and 
Pindar.  The  deep  love  ana  plaintive 
sorrows  of  the  one  present  a  sweet 
relief  to  the  majestic  and  ever-flowing 
passion  of  the  other.  Sappho  gives 
utterance  to  all  the  fluctuations  and 
sensibilities  of  woman's  love,  pouring 
out  its  warm  tide  in  tears  and  tones 
of  exquisite  melody.  The  genius  of 
Pindar  feels  all  subjects  unworthy  of 
its  interest  that  do  not  burn  and  glow 
with  power,  magnificence,  and  glory. 
Sappho  swims  and  sin^  in  a  sea  of 
soft  and  luxurious  emotion,  rippled  by 
smiles,  and  sighs,  and  fears,  ana  hopes. 
Pindar  rides  the  whirlwind,  revels  in 
the  dust  of  chariot-wheels,  and  rejoices 
amid  the  splendours  of  the  race,  the 
battle,  the  ^al,  the  victory — 

"  Monte  decurreiiB  relnt  amms,  imhres 
Qaem  saper  notas  aluere  ripat 
Corrit,  immensasque  mit  profondo 

Pindamsoro 
Laurel  donandas  ApoUinari, 
Sea  per  audaces  nova  d3rtbyrambos 
Verba  devolvit  numerisque  fertur 

Lege  solatia 
Seu  Deos  regesqae  caoit,  Deomm 
Sangoinem        ■ 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  varied  sub- 
jects enumerated  by  Horace,  in  his  ode 
to  Antonius  lulos,  from  which  the  above 
lines  are  taken,  form  the  varied  poetry 
of  the  Diraean  Swan.  In  those  frag- 
ments that  time  and  barbarism  have 
spared,  we  find  celebrated  the  destroc* 


tion  of  the  Centaurs,  tlie  Chimaera,  the 
Olympic  games,  the  steed,  the  wrestler, 
the  death  of  the  bridegroom,  and  the 
sorrows  of  the  bride.  All  he  touches, 
he  elevates  and  adorns. 

Posterior  in  order,  though  prior  in 
age,  we  come  to  iEschylus.  The  fother 
of  tragedy,  if  not  ofthe  drama,  demands 
our  notice.  The  rude,  the  terrible,  and 
tlie  vast,  were  the  elements  in  which 
this  soldier-tragedian  rejoiced  to  revel. 
He  looked  at  Titans,  and  Gorgons,  and 
Hydras,  and  Chimeras,  through  the 
magnifying  mist  of  age,  and  rejoiced 
to  expend  his  vast  powers  in  givine 
size  to  otherwise  gigantic  masses,  ana 
shapes  and  forms  to  undefined  phan- 
toms. Colossal  forms  alone  were  con- 
genial to  the  mind  of  .£schylus. 

Sophocles,  with  less  of  the  magni- 
ficent, bad  in  his  composition  more  of 
the  chaste,  tlie  refined,  the  beautiful. 
His  (Edipwi  Tyrawiiu  is,  in  its  way,  a 
masterpiece.  * 

Euripides  we  cannot  join  with  a  few 
critics  in  condemning.  He  may  not 
have  the  rugged  but  glorious  bursts  of 
JEschylus — he  may  not  have  inherited 
the  taste,  and  precision,  and  consum- 
mate ingenuity  of  Sophocles ;  but  his 
appeals  to  the  tenderer  feelings,  the 
eloquent  addresses  of  his  choruses, 
and  the  highly  finished  language  in 
which  he  clothes  the  conceptions  of  his 
genius,  place  him  far  above  the  medio- 
crity to  which  some  would  consign  him. 
For  our  part,  we  can  never  forget  our 
college  impresmons,  in  expiscating  the 
structure,  style,  and  beauties  of  the 
Media;  and  even  now,  after  the  lapse 
of  years,  we  retain  in  our  memories 
more  of  that  fine  drama  than  of  its 
more  admired  and  applauded  rival,  the 
(Edqnu  of  Sophocles.  The  opening  of 
the  Mtdea  is  as  appropriate  as  it  b 
beautiful  and  simple : — 

E7/  aJ^iX*  A0ytut  fin  ha^rmfien  g»%^$s 

MnT  %f  tmvrtun  lln>u§v  ^n^M  ir§rt 
T^nitT^m  irimtn,  fiti^  t^trtm^mt  j^^ 
An)^  m^^rm  •*  irmyx^v^if  h^ 
TltXjM  funniXhr  $v  ytn^  «v  }uir§if  Ifin 

E^«ri  t9ffk*f  imw>Myuw*  Iuf§f§f,  »•  r.  A. 

Nothing  can  be  more  in  accordance 
with  the  feelings  of  an  affectionate  and 
attached  domestic,  than  the  abrupt 
wish  or  prayer  with  which  the  muse 
commences  uiis  tragedy.  It  is  the  na- 
tural expression  of  a  full  lieart — the 
vain  wisn  that  is  uttered  after  an  over- 
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powering  recollection  of  the  painful 
scenes  and  facts  that  are  to  be  evolred 
in  the  course  of  what  immediately  &>!• 
lows.  We  might  quote  from  the  cho* 
ruses,  also,  sonM  truly  powerful  ex- 
pressions of  sorrow,  sympathy,  and 
commiseration*    One  occurs  to  us  ;— 

Avfrmu  yvtmi 
Hot  ^rtrt  r^typti  t  rttet  ^r^e^ftav 

tlf  us  MT*^**  n  »Xi4«rM»  ^Uf 
Msi^iM,  tuuuif  !«'«(( pri. 

Another  model  of  earnest  and  intense 
dissuasion  from  the  dreadful  and  unna- 
tural crime  of  infanticide,  which  Medea 
was  about  to  perpetrate,  occurs  in  a 
subsequent  chorus,  after  a  soft  and 
beautiful  portrait,  not  in  the  usual 
style  of  Euripides : — 

*        n«rr«f  IxtTiutfAtv 

ll§tf  V  tftfutra  ir^»rCaX«v0» 
TiKf ois  ttiax^w  fitaav 

rUci^My  ixtrmv  Virforrmt 

We  should  liJte  to  institute  a  seriei 
of  parallels  between  the  writings  of  the 
great  trio;  and  we  do  think  that  a 
faithful  and  free  analjftis  of  the  senti- 
ments and  style  of  each  would  not  be 
so  unfavourable  to  Euripides  as  many 
critics  believe.  After  due  allowance 
has  been  made  for  the  age  in  which 
the  poet  lived,  the  subjects  be  handled, 


ovxirt  X»|ii*  T0ttf  *EX« 

«T«  ^f  0Tf^UEy«v  tcixu^geu 
i€u^m,  xar%  S*  euiaXtu 

fit^&vvxrtpf  *rXXfi/Mty 
n/Ms  i»  htvrvtt*  tnrf$t 
vHui  fir*  M'fMf  x^Htrtu, 
fA$>.9r«if  V  air§  xmt  x't*^***'* 
Pv^mf  x»rm9rm90mf 
xr^fn  If  4mkmfws  tx$irt 


and  other  affecting  circumstiiwes,  it 
will  be  found  that  Euripidee,  if  as- 
signed the  last  place,  treads  fipequenlly 
and  closely  enough  on  the  heels  of  his 
superiofs,  to  suggest  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  tliat  a  higher  place  might  have 
been  taken  without  any  voice  being 
lifted  up,  "  Go  down  lower."  The 
ancients  were  wont  to  pronounce  Euri- 
pides the  most  tragic  of  all  .their  poets. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  He 
brings  more  passions  into  play — more 
of  Imman  nature  on  the  stage — and 
more  of  its  varieties  of  action  fl»d  exist- 
ence than  either  of  the  other  two. 
There  is  more  of  home  in  all  the  forms 
of  its  developement  in  Euripides — 
more  of  poHsned  and  exquisite  inter- 
course and  conversation.  We  know 
not  if  it  was  this  characteristic  that 
made  Milton  prefer  him  by  far.  Cole- 
ridge thought  the  far-famed  chorus,  or 
ode,  in  the  (Edipus  CoUmeus  of  So- 
phocles, beginning, 

T»u  m^ynra  K»Xmif,  s.  r,  X.^V.  668. 

not  to  be  for  one  moment,  or  ra  any 
one  respect,  compared  with  the  song 
of  the  enoTOs  in  the  Uippolytut  of  Eu- 
ripides, beginning, 

*l^»tt,  *E^»if,  «  s«r^  0fiifiurm 

^raj^uf  irtidv  it^ayttf  ykuxuMV 

^vx?  X*i'*  *^f  firi#Vf«rtvru 

^$  /A$i  iron  9Vf  xaxf  (p»¥Ufif 

fiinti  m^^vifJMi  iTJatff  ».  T.  Xh— Vt  527. 

Coleridge  also  expressed  his  highest 
adraimtion  of  the  following  choice  ode 
in  the  Hecuba,  We  think  it  a  perfect 
gem:— 


*'  Thou,  then^  O  natal  Troy !  no  more 

The  city  of  th'  unsaok'd  ibalt  be; 
So  thick  trom  dark  Achaia's  shore 
The  cloud  of  war  hath  covered  thee. 
Ahy  not  again 
I  tread  thy  plain ! 
The  spear— the  spear  hath  rent  thy  pride ; 
The  flame  hath  scarred  thee  deep  and  wide ; 
Thy  coronal  of  towers  is  shorn, 
And  thou  most  piteous  art— most  naked 
and  forlorn ! 

I  perish'd  at  the  noon  of  night. 
When  sleep  had  seol'd  each  weary  ey<e«^ 
When  the  dance  was  o'er. 
And  harps  no  more 
Rang  out  in  choral  minstrelsv. 
In  the  dear  bower  of  delight 
My  husband  slept  in  joy ; 
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v««T«t  «tQu/  i^  ifuksw 

XiurrfiRr*  an^fisntt  us  moycts 
i*iUfift4f  it  vnwtifit  if  ivfcy. 

mXi ur^  I*  ifv  »«T*  mrrv  T^«i* 
a#  r*)*  «  irmhs  'Zkkmfm  won 

"hn  TTiTt  Ttt*  *1}UM^  €K$WM9 

Ai;^  ^  ^iAM  /t§f§wtirX»f 

XnfV0tl,  ^^tt  Aff  «M(« 

rtu  tft«9,  m^t9  $9rt  wtXmyt 

90Xt9  r*  mwwxifv^  %mu 

Mfttfu*  mmt  immmf  rtSb 

xeu  ft  mr$ytts  i^trtv  'iXuHog 

rmXmn  m9tnr$9  »XyW 

rmp  Tif  AMrjMDfMv  EXtvmnui^a,  I- 

hmv  n  fisorttf  Mvtirsf i*>  MHisff 

yof  Iv  WMT^^Mi  mir$Xjut» 

tifmi0t9  ^  tnm  ymfiu§,  §9  ymfuf,  «XA* 

mt  fAHTi  wiXayt  mXt$9  et*»ymyn  ir«Xif 


"Hiere  is  something  reallv  refireshmg 
in  narrating  the  growth  ana  expansioD 
of  literature — of  intellect.  It  fbmw  a 
perfect  contrast  to  the  mere  materiaL 
records  of  general  history.  Mere  his- 
tory is  too  much  an  account  of  the  dis- 
loeatioDS  of  go?emments>  the  coo- 
volsioQS  of  soeiew,  the  lends  of  nations. 
It  delights  in  reiiearsing  the  deeds  of 
Attita,  the  massacre  of  Bartholomew, 
the  martyrdom  of  Charles,  the  Penin- 
sular war.  These,  the  earthquakes, 
and  simooms,  and  plagues  of  the  world, 
fill  its  pages.  It  was  this  fact  that 
made  Montesquieu  say, — "  Happy  the 
people  whose  annals  aie  tiresome. 
Silence  is  the  hallowed  atmosphere  of 
happiness ;  all  happy  things  are  silent  f 
sprioff  and  saramer,  growth  and  decavr 
are  m  silent."  It  is  here  that  pnrdfy 
litemry  history  breathes  sweetness.  lit 
its  pace  ^wars  and  rumours  of  wars** 
shooid  find  no  place.    It  sfaoutd  treat 


His  shield  and  spear 

Suspended  near, 
Secure  he  slept :  that  sailor  hand 
Full  sure  he  deem'dnomore  should  stand 
Beneath  the  walls  of  Troy. 
And  I,  too,  by  the  taj>er*s  light, 
Which  in  the  golden  mirror's  haze 
Fbsh'd  its  interminable  rays, 
Bound  up  the  tresses  of  my  hair. 
That  I  Lore's  peaceful  sleep  might  share. 

I  slept.  But  hark !  that  war-shout  dread, 
Which  rollifig  tbrouffh  the  city  spread. 
And  thus  the  cry,  *  When,  sons  of  Greece, 
WhflQ  shall  the  lingering  leaguer  cease  1 
Whee  will  ye  spoil  Troy's  watch-towers 

high, 
And  home  return  V    I  heard  the  cry ; 
And  startingfrom  the  genial  bed. 
Veiled  as  a  Doric  maid  I  fled. 
And  knelt,  Piana,  at  thy  holy  fane, 
A  trembline  suppliant — all  in  rain  ! 

They  ledme  to  the  sounding  shore : 
Heavens  !  as  I  pass'd  the  crowded  way. 
My  bleeding  lord  before  me  lay ! 
I  saw — I  saw — and  wept  no  more. 
Till,  as  the  homeward  breezes  bore 
The  bark  returning  o'er  the  sea. 
My  gase,  O  Ilion,  turn'd  on  thee  f 
Then  frantic  to  the  midnight  air 
I  cursed  aloud  the  adulterous  pair  : 
'  lliey  plunge  me  deep  in  exile's  wo ; 
They  lay  my  country  low ; 
Their  love  no  love,  but  some  dark  spell. 
In  vengeance  breathed  by  spirit  fell 
Rise,  hoary  sea,  in  awful  tide, 
And  whelm  that  vessers  guilty  pride ; 
Nor  e'er,  in  high  Mycene's  hall. 
Let  Helen  boast  in  peace  of  mighty  Ilion's 
fall'" 


of  the  expansion,  the  triumphs^  and 
the  monmnentf  of  intellect,  as  inspira- 
tion speaks  of  those  of  conscience  and 
the  moral  Hscnlty.  And,  surely,  in  an 
age  like  the  present,  in  whidi  society 
threatens  to  revert  to  its  prinueval  chaos, 
it  must  be  matter  of  no  ordinary  satis- 
ilM:tion  to  trace  the  movements  of  momi 
and  mental  philosophy, — the  use  and 
progress  of  those  pursuits  which  con- 
stitute and  comprise  the  true  dignity  of 
our  race. 

After  the  great  tragedians  to  whom 
we  have  briefly  referred,  the  father 
of  comed;^  claims  a  portion  of  our  no- 
tice. Aristophanes  viras  at  one  and 
the  same  time  a  poet  and  a  buflRDon,— 
a  dedaimer  against  vice,  and  a  cas- 
tigator  of  the  errors,  eccentricities,  and 
irregukrities  of  the  age.  Like  most 
satirists,  he  has  sometimes  wounded 
virtae  in  aiming  his  blows  at  vice,  and 
trampled  sometimes  on  a  Soerates  in 
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order  (o  lash  a  sophist.  Ills  was  the 
exuberant  wildness  of  an  infant  school ; 
bis  the  irregularities  of  a  founder  for 
whom  art  had  prescribed  no  rules,  and 
in  whose  mind  liberty  and  licentiousness 
were  sometimes  identified,  or  regarded 
as  intimate  relations.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, call  that  impiety  which  laughed 
at  the  wretched  theolc^of  that  day, — 
a  theology  which  it  was  piety  to  reject 
and  merit  to  expose. 

Menander  followed  Aristophanes, 
profiting  by  the  experience  that  pre- 
ceded him ;  and,  from  all  we  read  of 
him,  surpassing  all  in  elegance,  in  hu- 
mour, and  in  a  "certain  divine  salt," 
as  if  it  proceeded  from  the  ocean  birth- 
place of  Venus.  Terence  has  preserved 
a  portion  only  of  its  savour. 

Philosophers  with  their  schools, Stoics, 
Peripatetics,  Epicureans,  next  play  their 
part,  and  live,  thenceforth,  in  their 
writings.  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
and  Xenophon,  dazzle  universal  Greece, 
and  leave  proofs  of  the  majesty  of 
man^s  intellect  even  in  its  ruins,  and 
the  high  and  enduring  triumphs  of 
which  it  is  yet  capable.  The  very  ex- 
travagances of  Uiese  men  are  proofs  of 
genius.  Nothing,  perhaps,  can  more 
decidedly  evince  the  force  of  the  genius 
of  Aristotle,  than  the  unbroken  svniy 
which  he  exercised  over  the  minds  of 
Europe  during  successive  centuries; 
and  the  almost  divine  attributes  of  in- 
errability  and  infallibility  with  which 
the  illustrious  Stagyrite  was  universally 
invested.  Even  now  that  his  philoso- 
phy is  exploded,  his  name  survives.  The 
acuteness  of  his  intellect,  and  the  vast 
stores  it  originated  or  arranged,  com- 
mand the  admiration  long  after  they 
have  ceased  to  enslave  the  minds  of 
our  first  literati. 

"  No  philosopher  has  been  so  much 
pndsed  and  censured  as  Aristotle  \  but 
he  had  an  advantage  of  whioh  some  of 
the  most  eminent  scholars  have  been  de- 
prived,— that  he  enjoyed  during  his  life 
a  splendid  reputation.  Philip  of  Mace- 
don  must  have  felt  a  strong  conviction 
of  his  merit,  when  he  wrote  to  him  on 
the  birth  of  Alexander,  <  I  receive  from 
the  gods  this  day  a  son ;  but  I  thank 
them  not  so  much  for  the  favour  of  his 
birth,  as  for  his  having  come  into  the 
world  at  a  time  when  you  can  have  the 
care  of  his  education,  and  that  through 
you  he  will  be  rendei^  worthy  of  being 
my  son.'  Diogenes  Laertius  thus  de- 
scribes the  person  of  the  Stagyrite. 
His  ejes  were  small,  bis  voice  hoarse, 
and  bis  lega  lank.  (If  his  snout  had  been 


also  lank,  and  **  upturned  into  the  murky 
air,"  be  would  bare  found  a  personal 
successor  in  an  ex-cbaocellor.)  He 
stammered,  was  fond  (not  of  plaid  trou- 
sers^ of  a  magnificent  drees,  and  wore 
costly  rings.  He  had  a  mistress  whom 
he  loved  passionately,  and  for  whom  he 
frequently  acted  inconsistently  with  the 
philosophic  character.  He  had  nothing 
of  the  austerity  of  the  philosopher, 
though  his  works  are  so  austere.  He 
was  open,  pleasant,  and  even  chaimtn^f, 
in  his  conversation, — fiery  and  volatile  in 
his  pleasures.  He  is  described  as  fierce, 
disdainful,  and  nrcastic.  He  joined  to 
a  taste  for  profound  eruditum  tnat  of  an 
elegant  dissipation.  His  passion  for 
luxury  occasioned  him  such  expenses 
when  he  was  young  that  he  consumed 
all  bis  property.  Laertius  has  preserved 
tbe  will  of  Aristotle,  which  is  curious. 
The  chief  part  turns  on  tbe  fotoremar- 
riage  and  welfiire  of  his  daughter.  '  If, 
after  my  death,  she  chooses  to  marry, 
the  executors  will  be  careful  that  she 
marries  no  person  of  an  inferior  rank.  If 
she  reside  at  Chalcis,  she  shall  occupy 
the  apartment  contiguous  to  tbe  garden  ; 
if  she  chooses  Stagrra,  she  shall  reside  in 
the  house  of  my  father.'  Aristotle  bad 
studied  under  the  divine  Plato ;  but  the 
disciple  and  the  master  could  not  possi- 
bly agree  in  their  doctrines  ;  they  were 
of  opposite  tastes  and  talents.  Plato 
was  tne  chief  of  the  academic  sect,  and 
Aristotle  of  the  peripatetic.  Plato  was 
simple,  modest,  fru^,  and  of  austere 
manners ;  a  g^ood  fhend,  and  a  zealous 
citisen,  but  a  theoretical  politioian  ;  a 
lover  indeed  of  benevolence,  and  de- 
sirous of  dififusiug  it  among  men,  but 
knowing  little  of  them  as  we  find  them. 
His  republic  is  as  chimerical  as  Rous- 
seau's ideas,  or  Sir  Thomas  More's 
Utopia. 

"  Rapin  has  sketched  an  ingenious  pa« 
rallel  of  these  two  celebratM  pbiloeo- 
phers.  The  genius  of  Plato  is  more 
polished,  and  that  of  Aristotle  more  vast 
and  profound.  Plato  has  a  lively  and 
teemmg  imagination  ;  fertile  in  inven- 
tion, in  ideas,  in  expression,  and  in 
figures,  displa3ring  a  thousand  different 
turns,  a  thousand  new  colours,  all  agree- 
able to  their  subiect ;  but,  after  all,  it  is 
nothing  more  than  imagination.  Aris- 
totle is  hard  and  dry  in  all  he  says ;  but 
what  he  savs  is  all  reason,  though  it  is 
expressed  dryly ;  bis  diction,  pure  as  it 
is,  has  something  uncommonly  austere ; 
and  his  obscurities,  natural  or  affected, 
disgust  and  fiittgue  his  readers.  Plato  is 
eaually  delicate  in  his  thoughts  and  in 
his  expressions.  Aristotle,  though  he 
may  he  more  natural,  has  not  any  deli- 
cacy ;  his  style  is  simple  and  ec^tial,  but 
close  and  nervous ;  that  of  Plato  is  grand 
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and  elevated,  bat  loose  and  difiuse. 
Plato  always  says  more  than  he  should 
say ;  Aristotle  never  says  enougb,  and 
leaves  the  reader  always  to  think  more 
than  he  says.  The  one  surprises  the 
miod,  and  charms  it  by  a  flowery  and 
sparkling  character  i  the  other  illaminates 
and  iostracts  it  by  a  just  and  solid  me- 
thod. Plato  communicates  something  of 
genius  by  the  fecundity  of  his  own ;  and 
Aristotle  something  of  judgment  and 
reason,  by  that  impression  of  good  sense 
which  appears  in  all  be  says.  In  a  word» 
Plato  frequently  only  thinks  to  express 
himself  well ;  and  Aristotle  only  thinks 
to  think  justly.  An  interesting  anecdote 
is  related  of  these  philosophers.  Aris- 
totle became  the  rival  of  Plato ;  literary 
disputes  long  subsisted  between  them. 
The  disciple  ridiculed  his  master,  and 
the  master  treated  contemptuously  his 
disciple.  To  make  thk  superiority  mani- 
fest, Aristotle  wished  for  a  regular  dis- 
putation before  an  audience,  where  eru- 
dition and  reason  mi^t  prevail ;  but  this 
satisftuition  was  denied.  Plato  was  al- 
ways surrounded  by  his  scholars,  who 
took  a  lively  interest  in  his  glory.  Three 
of  these  he  taught  to  rival  Aristotle,  and 
it  became  their  mutual  interest  to  depre- 
ciate his  merits.  Unfortunately,  one 
day  Plato  found  himself  in  his  school 
without  these  three  favourite  scholars. 
Aristotle  Hies  to  him,— .a  crowd  gathers, 
and  enters  with  him.  The  idol  whose 
c^acles  they  wished  to  overturn  was  pre- 
s«nted  to  them.  He  was  then  a  respect- 
able old  man,  the  weight  of  whose  years 
had  enf^led  his  memory.  The  combat 
was  not  long.  Some  rapid  sophisms 
embarrassed  Plato.  He  saw  himself 
surrounded  by  the  inevitable  traps  of  the 
subtlest  logician.  Vanquished,  he  re- 
proached his  ancient  scholar  by  a  beauti- 
ful figure.  '  He  has  kicked  against  me  as 
a  colt  against  its  mother.'  Soon  after  this 
humiliating  adventure,  he  ceased  to  give 
public  lectures.  Aristotle  remained 
master  of  the  field  of  battle.  He  raised 
a  school,  and  devoted  himself  to  render 
it  the  most  fiunous  in  Greece.  But  the 
three  fiaivourite  soholars  of  Plato,  zealous 
to  avenge  the  cause  of  their  master,  and 
to  make  amends  for  their  imprudence  in 
quitting  him,  armed  themselves  against 
the  usurper.  Xeuocrates,  the  most  ar- 
dent of  the  three,  attacked  Aristotle,  con- 
founded the  logician,  and  re-establisbed 
Plato  in  all  his  rights.  Since  that  time, 
the  academic  and  peripatetic  sects,  ani- 
mated by  the  spirits  of  their  respective 
chiefs,  vowed  eternal  hostility,  llie 
books  of  Aristotle,  says  Strabo,  came 
from  his  schokr  Theophrsstus  to  Neleus, 
whose  posterity,  an  illiterate  race,  kept 
them  locked^np,  and  buried  in  the  earth. 
One  Apallian,  a  curious  collector,  pur. 
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chased  them ;  but  finding  the  MSS.  in- 
jured by  age  and  moisture,  conjecturally 
supplied  their  deficiencies.  Sylla,  at  the 
taking  of  Athens,  brought  them  to  Rome. 
Aristotle  having,  irreverently  of  the  gods, 
and  dreading  the  fate  of  Socrates,  wished 
to  retire  from  Athens,  in  a  beautiful  man- 
ner he  pointed  out  his  successor.  There 
were  two  rivals  in  the  school,  Mene- 
demus,  the  Rhodian ;  and  Theophrsstus, 
the  Lesbian.  Alluding  delicately  to  his 
own  critical  situation,  he  told  his  assem- 
bled scholars  Xhat  the  wine  he  was  ac- 
customed to  drink  was  injurious  to  him, 
and  he  desired  tliem  to  bring  the  wines 
of  Rhodes  and  Lesbos.  He  tasted  both, 
and  declared  they  did  honour  to  their 
soil,  each  being  excellent,  though  differ- 
ent in  quality,  llie  Rhodian  wine  is  the 
strongest,  but  the  Lesbian  is  sweetest,  and 
that  he  himself  preferred  it  Thus  he 
pointed  out  Theopbrastus,  the  author  of 
The  Characters,  for  his  successor." 

The  historians  of  Greece  will  bear 
comparisou  with  those  of  any  other 
country.  If  the  names  of  her  poets, 
Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Sappho ;  of  her 
tragedians,  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides ;  of  lier  philosophers,  Aris- 
totle, Plato,  and  Socrates,— constitute 
trios  unparalleled,  distinctive,  and 
alone,  her  historians,  Herodotus,  Thu- 
cydides,  and  Xenophon,  complete  the 
cycle,  and  shew  that  history  has  in  her 
train  intellects  able  to  do  ner  behests, 
and  to  embody  and  record  her  marvel- 
lous achievements. 

Herodotus  is  the  patriarch  and  the 
poet  of  history;  while  he  has  trans- 
cribed facts,  he  has,  through  the  graces 
of  tlie  Ionic  dialect,  and  by  the  glow  of 
a  mellow  and  exuberant  genius,  made 
bis  history  the  romance  of  reality, — a 
flowing  and  copious  stream  of  beauty 
and  of  harmony,  on  which  history 
spreads  her  deeds,  and  facts  embosom 
themselves  as  in  a  transparent  setting. 
In  his  pages  the  Persian  war  assumes, 
not  from  any  overcharged  colouring, 
but  from  the  native  dignity  and  powers 
of  the  historian,  the  attractions  of  an 
epic  poem.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  Tlmcydides,  on  hearing  Uie 
Dorian  patriarch  reciting  his  magnifi- 
cent history,  burst  into  tears,  partly 
from  admiration  and  partly  from  joy ; 
and  from  that  moment  determined  to 
approach,  if  not  to  rival,  so  great  a 
roaster.  His  genius  did  not  turn  in  the 
same  direction,  and  the  age  of  which 
he  had  to  record  the  annals  and  events 
did  not  furnish  the  same  epic  and  h^ 
roic  interest.    The  age  of  Thucydides 
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was  split  into  political  discords  and 
universal  partisanship.  The  minds  of 
its  busy  cnaracters  were  distorted  by  a 
rage  for  scholastic  and  metaphysical 
quibbles.  The  severe  simplicity  of  the 
earlier  age  had  passed  away,  and  fol- 
lies, sensuality,  and  vice,  had  occupied 
its  place,  amid  the  eclat  of  a  demoral- 
isea  generation  rejoicing  in  the  transi- 
tion. It  was  his  province  to  state, 
analyse,  and  work  into  conclusion, 
sentiment,  and  theory,  the  raw  and  con- 
flicting materials  which  poured  in  from 
all  quarters.  The  metaphysician  al- 
most absorbed  the  histonan.  A  mys- 
terious transcendentalism  exudes  from 
every  page  of  Thucydides.  If  Hero- 
dotus is  the  historian  for  poets,  Thucy- 
dides is  the  historian  for  metaphysi- 
cians. If  Apollo  shed  his  inspiration 
on  the  former,  Aristotle  appears  to  have 
impregnated  with  his  speculations  the 
latter.  Herodotus  looks  abroad  upon 
the  world  as  a  poet,  Thucydides  as  a 
philosopher.  Hence  the  one  makes 
his  characters  poets,  the  other  makes 
his  philosophers.  Herodotus  makes 
them  the  organs  of  strophes,  and  anti- 
strophes,  and  choruses;  Thucydides, 
of  metaphysical  essays  and  philoso- 
phising narratives. 

We  have  not  yet  touched  on  the 
character  of  Xenophon,  the  philosopher, 
tlie  statist,  the  sportsman,  the  his- 
torian. In  the  first  and  last  capa- 
cities he  is  best  known,  and  most  ex- 
tensively appreciated.  We  now  refer 
to  htm  as  the  writer  of  the  Cyropadia 
and  the  Atiabaiis.  It  is  very  generally 
thought  that  Xenophon  occupies  the 
third  and  lowest  place  as  a  historian. 
We  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  quali- 
fication. If  to  record  facts  in  tlie  most 
transparent  style,  to  delineate  characters 
purely  as  their  actions  prompt, —  if 
these  be  i\\e  essential  properties  of  a 
historian,  Xenophon  transcends  im- 
measurably his  rivals.  A  more  simple, 
and  withal  a  more  interesting,  narrative 
than  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand, 
ancient  litemture  does  not  contain.  He 
has  neither  the  poetic  genius  of  Hero- 
dotus, nor  the  laconic  and  philosophical 
mind  ofTlmcydides;  but  he  possesses 
one  characteristic  to  which  both  of 
thestf  are  entire  strangers  —  unaffected 
simplicity  of  style,  and  faithfulness  of 
narrative.  We  do  not  admire  the 
amalgamation  of  the  historian,  poet, 
and  philosopher.  History  shoidd  fur- 
nish its  facts ;  poetry  the  latent  links, 
and  more  evanescent  lights  and  shades, 


which  the  eyes  of  ordinary  men  cannot 
perceive ;  and  philosophy  should  raise 
Its  structures  and  establish  its  theories 
from  these,  the  elements  of  an  ex- 
ploded and  exhausted  world.  To  give 
an  instance  of  our  meaning,  we  refer 
to  Richard  III.,  by  our  own  unri- 
valled poet.  History  presented  the 
outside  materials,  the  facts,  the  inci- 
dents, the  circumstances,  the  events; 
but  Shakspeare  the  poet  embodied  the 
latent  passion,  and  founts  of  passion ; 
the  low  and  subtle  cunning,  the  over- 
awing fortitude  and  heroism ;  the  ambi- 
tion and  unbending  pride,  which  rise, 
and  foam,  and  subsiJe,  in  the  breast  of 
Richard,  and  impart  fascination  and 
power  to  that  masterpiece  of  dramatic 
composition.  On  the  raw  materials  of 
history  thus  sublimed  and  illustrated, 
philosophy  might  rear  its  monuments 
and  construct  its  theories.  The  his- 
torian has  recorded  outward  acts,  but 
the  poet  has  "traced  them  to  their  pas- 
sions, withdrawn  the  veil  that  concealed 
the  world  of  mind  from  the  outward 
eye,  and  thereby  enabled  philosophy 
to  watch  and  generalise  the  inner  move- 
ments and  mechanism. 

We  have  scarcely  mentioned  the  elo- 
quence of  Greece.  Of  this  we  have 
but  one  remnant  wortli  immortality, — 
the  orations  of  the  coward,  the  orator, 
the  suicide,  Demosthenes.  .£flchines 
was  no  mean  orator;  he  was  lost  in  the 
shadow — or  shall  we  say,  substance  ? — 
of  Demosthenes .  His  accusation  is  ably 
sustained,  and  by  an  ordinary  debater 
unanswerable.  But  the  eagle  eye  of 
the  orator  Demosthenes  saw  its  weak 
and  its  hollow  points ;  and  in  that 
splendid  reply  {pro  corond)  extermin- 
ated the  reasoning,  and  produced  the 
exile,  of  his  rival.  Demostlienes  was 
accused  of  too  great  elaboration  in  his 
speeches ;  it  was  said  they  smelt  of  the 
lamp.  There  was  great  preparation, 
as  well  as  much  laboured  composition ; 
but  on  perusing  the  accusation  of 
^schinesand  the  reply  of  Demosthenes, 
we  can  easily  see  that  some  of  the  most 
effective  parts  must  have  been  purely 
extemporaneous.  It  is  well  known 
that  some  of  our  ablest  orators  in  both 
houses  virrite,  previously,  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  speeches ;  and  one  or 
two,  like  privy  councillor  Lalor  Sliiel, 
prepare  them  for  the  press  a  week  pre- 
vious, richly  interlarded  with  such  pa- 
rentheses as,  vehanent  cheering  !  great 
applause!  and  the  peroration  finished 
usque  ad  unguem,  and  closed  by  the 
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postscript^ — The  hon.  gentleman    sat  powerful  political  and  pecuniary  eflbrt 

down  amid  cheers  from  both  sides  of  the  was  made  to  rear  another  Athens  in 

house,     Demosthenes  never  did  this.  Alexandria.    But  no  resources  of  rov- 

In  this  point,  the  Right  Hon.  Lalor  alty,  or  wealth,  or  patronage,  could 

Shiel  beats  the  Grecian  orator  hollow,  create  genius :  art  took  its  place,  and 

Alexander  the  Great  would  not  have  acted  well  its  part.    A  Lucian  and  a 

demanded  the  surrender  of  the  Irish  Longinus  are  almost  the  only  real  oma-* 

orators.   He  might  have  sent  the  police  ments  of  the  first  Alexandrian  age  of 

af^er  them,  as  uproarious  rogues ;  but  Greek  literature.    Plutarch  and  Poly- 

he  would  never  have  attempted  to  si-  bins,  and  a  few  others,  are  above  me- 

lence  them.  diocritv,  but  cannot  bear  comparison 

Alexander  the  Great  closed  the  in-  with  the  writers  of  a  more  illustrious 

tellectual  progression  of  the   noblest  era.    We  shall  pass  in  our  next  to  tlie 

literature  a  nation  ever  gave  birth  to.  littora  Latina^  and  there  gather  such 

His  sword  seems  to  have  swept  tlie  illustrations   of  literary  progress  and 

Muses  from  their  wonted  resorts.    A  character  as  may  &11  in  our  way. 


FROM  THE  ITALIAN. 

Two  difierent  flow*rs  I  give  —  though  none 

A  head  more  lovely  rears : 
Aurora's  blushes  tint  the  one ; 

Both  glisten  with  her  tears ! 
The  rose  displays  a  brighter  dress — 
Nor  makes  us  like  the  lily  less. 
Accept  the  gift,  fair  maicl — the  first 

Is  Love's  especial  care ; 
Both  grew  within  one  garden  nurst, 

One  streamlet  fed  the  pair. 
The  first,  I  said,  was  Love's  alone ; 
Thou  claim'st  the  lily  for  thine  own ! 

The  emblem  one  all  hearts  confess 

Of  worth  that  shuns  the  light ; 
The  next  portrays  the  loveliness 

Of  beauty,  rosy  bright : 
Reims  in  all  breasts  each  scented  flower 
Wi3i  varied  charms,  yet  equal  power. 
The  lily's  purer  hues  bedeck 

Thy  form  and  soul  combined ; 
Its  stainless  white  adorns  thy  neck. 

And  images  thy  mind ; 
The  while  thy  rose-red  lips  display 
A  charm  to  steal  all  hearts  away ! 
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Chapters  V.  and  VI. 


Chapter  V. 


Contains  a  great  deal    of  complicated 
love-making. 

TiiK  Misses  Macarty  were  excessively 
indignant  that  Mr.  Fitch  should  have 
had  the  audacity  to  fall  in  love  with 
their  sister;  ana  poor  Caroline*s  life 
was  not,  as  roay  be  imagined,  made 
much  the  happier  by  the  envy  and 
passion  thus  excited.  Mr.  Fitch's 
amour  was  the  source  of  a  great  deal 
of  pain  to  her.  Her  mother  would 
tauntingly  say,  that  as  botli  were  beg- 
gars, they  could  not  do  better  than 
marry  ;  and  declared,  in  the  same  sati- 
rical way,  that  she  should  like  nothing 
better  tlian  to  see  a  large  family  of 
grandchildren  about  her,  to  be  plagues 
and  burdens  upon  her,  as  her  daughter 
was.  The  short  way  would  have  been, 
when  the  young  painter*s  intentions 
were  manifest,  which  they  pretty 
speedily  were,  to  have  requested  him 
immediately  to  quit  the  house;  or,  as 
Mr.  Gann  said,  **  to  give  him  the  sack 
at  once  ;"  to  which  measure  the  worthy 
man  indignantly  avowed  that  he  would 
Iiave  resort.  But  his  lady  would  not 
allow  of  any  such  rudeness  ;  although, 
for  her  part,  she  professed  the  strongest 
scum  and  contempt  for  the  painter. 
For  the  painful  fact  must  be  stated  : 
Filch  had  a  short  time  previously  paid 
no  less  a  sum  than  a  whole  quarter's 
board  and  lodging  in  advance,  at  Mrs. 
Cannes  humble  request,  and  he  pos- 
sessed his  landlady's  receipt  for  that 
sum  ;  the  mention  of  which  circum- 
stance silenced  Gann's  objections  at 
once.  And,  indeed,  it  is  pretty  certain 
that,  with  all  her  taunts  to  her  daughter, 
and  just  abuse  of  Fitch's  poverty,  Mrs. 
Gann  in  her  heart  was  not  altogether 
averse  to  the  match.  In  the  first  place,  she 
loved  match-making  ;  next,  sne  would 
be  glad  to  be  rid  of  her  daughter  at  any 
rate ;  and,  besides.  Fitch's  aunt,  the 
auctioneer's  wife,  was  rich,  and  had  no 
children ;  painters,  as  she  had  heard, 
make  often  a  great  deal  of  money,  and 
Fitch  might  be  a  clever  one  for  aught 
she  knew.  So  he  was  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  house,  an  undeclared  but  very 
assiduous  lover;  and  to  sigh,  and  to 
moan,  and  make  verses  and  portraits 
of  his  beloved,  and  build  castles  in  the 


air  as  best  he  might  Indeed,  our 
humble  Cinderella  was  in  a  very  cu-^ 
rious  position.  She  felt  a  tender  pas^ 
sion  (or  the  first  floor,  and  was  adored 
by  the  second  floor,  and  had  to  wait 
upon  both  at  the  summons  of  the  bell 
of  either ;  and  as  Uie  poor  little  thing 
was  compelled  not  to  notice  any  of  tlie 
sighs  and  glances  which  tlie  painter 
bestowed  upon  her,  she  also  had 
schooled  her«Blf  to  maintain  a  quiet 
demeanour  towards  Mr.  Brandon,  and 
not  allow  him  to  discover  the  secret 
which  was  labouring  in  her  Uttle  breast. 

I  think  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
pretty  general  rule,  that  most  romantic 
liule  girls  of  Caroline's  age  have  such 
a  budding  sentiment  as  this  young  per- 
son entertained  ;  quite  innocent,  of 
course  ;  nourished  and  talked  of  in 
delicious  secrecy  to  the  confidante  of 
the  hour.  Or  else  what  are  novels 
made  for  ?  Had  Caroline  read  of  Va- 
lancourt  and  Emily  for  nothing,  or 
gathered  no  good  example  from  those 
nve  tear-fraught  volumes  which  de- 
scribe the  loves  of  Miss  Helen  Mar 
and  Sir  William  Wallace?  Many  a 
time  had  she  depicted  Brandon  in  a 
fancy  costume,  such  as  the  fascinating 
Valancourt  wore ;  or  painted  herself  as 
Helen,  tying  a  sash  round  her  knight's 
cuirass,  and  watching  him  forth  to 
battle.  Silly  fancies,  no  doubt;  but 
consider,  madam,  the  poor  girl's  age 
and  education :  the  only  instruction 
she  had  ever  received  was  from  these 
tender,  kind-hearted^  silly  books ;  the 
only  happiness  which  Fate  had  allowed 
her  was  in  this  little  silent  world  of 
fancy.  It  would  be  hard  to  grudge  the 
poor  thing  her  dreams;  and  many  such 
did  she  have,  and  impart  blushingly  to 
honest  Becky,  as  they  sat  by  the  hum- 
ble kitchen -fire. 

Although  it  cost  her  heart  a  great 
pang,  she  had  once  ventured  to  im- 
plore her  mother  not  to  send  her  up- 
stairs to  the  lodgers*  rooms,  for  she 
shrunk  at  the  notion  of  the  occurrence 
that  Brandon  should  discover  her  re- 
gard for  him ;  but  lliis  point  had  never 
entered  Mrs.  Gann's  sagacious  head. 
She  thought  her  daughter  wished  to 
avoid  Fitch,  and  sternly  bade  her  do 
her  duty,  and  not  give  herself  such  im- 
pertinent airs ;  and,  indeed,  it  can't  be 
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said  that  poor  Caroline  was  very  sorry 
at  being  compelled  to  continue  to  see 
Brandon.  To  do  both  gentlemen  jus- 
tice, neither  ever  said  a  word  unfit  for 
Caroline  to  hear.  Fitch  would  have 
been  torn  to  pieces  by  a  thousand  wild 
horses  rather  than  have  breathed  a 
single  syllable  to  hurt  her  feelings; 
and  Brandon,  though  by  no  means  so 
squeamish  on  ordinary  occasions,  was 
innately  a  gentleman,  and,  from  taste 
rather  than  from  virtue,  was  carefully 
respectful  in  his  behaviour  to  her. 

As  for  the  Misses  Macarty  them- 
selves, it  lias  been  stated  that  they  had 
already  given  away  their  hearts  several 
times ;  Miss  Isabella  being  at  this  mo- 
ment attached  to  a  certain  young  wine- 
merchant,  and  to  Lieutenant  or  Colonel 
Swabber  of  the  Spanish  service ;  and 
Miss  Rosalind  having  a  decided  fond- 
ness for  a  foreign  nobleman,  with  black 
roustachios,  who  had  paid  a  visit  to 
Margate.  Of  Miss  Bella's  lovers, 
Swabber  had  disappeared  ;  but  she 
still  met  the  wine-merchant  pretty 
often,  and  it  is  believed  had  gone  very 
Righ  to  accept  him.  As  for  Miss  Ho- 
salind,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
course  of  her  true  love  ran  by  no 
means  smoothly :  the  Frenchman  had 
turned  out  to  be  not  a  marquess,  but  a 
billiard-marker;  and  a  sad,  sore  sub- 
ject the  disappointment  was  with  the 
neglected  lady. 

We  should  have  spoken  of  it  long 
since,  had  the  subject  been  one  that 
was  much  canvassed  in  the  Garm  fa- 
mily ;  but  once  when  Gann  had  endea- 
voured to  rally  his  step-daughter  on 
this  unfortunate  attachment  (using  for 
the  purpose  those  delicate  terms  of  wit 
for  which  the  lionest  gentleman  was  al- 
ways famous),  Miss  Linda  had  flown 
into  such  a  violent  fury,  and  comported 
herself  in  a  way  so  dreadful,  that 
James  Gann,  Esquire,  was  fairly  fright- 
ened out  of  his  wits  by  the  threats, 
screams,  and  imprecations  which  she 
uttered.  Miss  Bella,  who  was  disposed 
to-  be  jocose  likewise,  was  likewise 
awed  into  silence ;  for  her  dear  sister 
talked  of  tearing  her  eyes  out  that  mi- 
nute, and  uttered  some  hints,  too, 
regarding  love  matters  personally  af- 
fecting Miss  Bella  herself,  which  caused 
that  young  lady  to  turn  pale -red,  to 
matter  something  about  "  wicked  lies," 
and  to  leave  the  room  immediately. 
Nor  was  the  subject  ever  again  broached 
by  the  Ganns.  Even  when  Mrs.  Gann 
once  talked  about  that  odious  French 


impostor,  she  was  stopped  immediately, 
not  by  the  lady  concerned,  but  by  Miss 
Bella,  who  cried,  sharply,  *»  Mamma, 
lK)ld  your  tongue,  ana  don't  vex  our 
dear  Linda  by  alluding  to  any  sucli 
stuff."  It  is  most  probable  that  the 
young  ladies  had  had  a  private  con- 
ference, which,  beginning  a  little  fierce- 
ly at  first,  had  ended  amicably :  and  so 
the  marquess  was  mentioned  no  inore. 

Miss  Linda,  then,  was  comparatively 
firee  (for  Bob  Smith,  the  linendraper, 
and  young  Glauber,  the  apothecary, 
went  for  nothing) ;  and,  very  luckily 
for  her,  a  successor  was  found  for  the 
faithless  Frenchman,  almost  imme- 
diately. 

This  gentleman  was  a  commoner,  to 
be  sure,  but  had  a  good  estate  of  five 
hundred  a-year,  kept  his  horse  and  gig, 
and  was,  as  Mr.  Gann  remarked,  as 
good  a  fellow  as  ever  lived.  Let  us  say 
at  once  that  the  new  lover  was  no  other 
than  Mr.  Swigby.  From  the  day  when 
he  had  been  introduced  to  the  family 
he  appeared  to  be  very  much  attracted 
by  the  two  sisters;  sent  a  turkey  off 
his  own  farm,  and  six  bottles  of  prime 
Hollands,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gann,  in 
presents  ;  and,  in  ten  short  days  after 
his  first  visit,  had  informed  his  friend 
Gann  that  he  was  violently  in  love 
with  two  women,  whose  names  he 
would  never  —  never  breathe.  The 
worthy  Gann  knew  right  well  how  the 
matter  was ;  for  he  had  not  failed  to 
remark  Swigby *s  melancholy,  and  to 
attribute  it  to  its  right  cause. 

Swigby  was  forty-eight  years  of  age, 
stout,  hearty,  gay,  much  given  to  drink, 
and  had  never  been  a  lady's  man,  or, 
indeed,  passed  half-a-dozen  evenings 
in  ladies  society.  He  thought  Gann 
the  noblest  and  finest  fellow  in  the 
world.  He  never  heard  any  singing 
like  James's,  nor  any  jokes  like  his ; 
nor  had  met  with  such  an  accom- 
plished gentleman  or  man  of  the  world. 
"  Gann  has  his  faults,"  Swigby  would 
say  at  the  Bag  of  Nails ;  "  which  of  us 
has  not? — but  I  tell  you  what,  he's  the 
greatest  trump  I  ever  see."  Many 
scores  of  scores  had  he  paid  for  Gann, 
many  guineas  and  crown-pieces  had  he 
lent  him,  since  he  came  into  his  pro- 
perty some  three  years  before.  What 
were  Swigby's  former  pursuits  I  can't 
tell.  What  need  we  care  ?  Hadn't  he 
five  hundred  a-year  now,  and  a  horse 
and  gig  ?    Ay,  tliat  he  had. 

Since  his  accession  to  fortune,  this 
gay  young   bac»>^f^,Ji^(t^gi^8 
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sliare  (what  be  called  '<  his  whack  '*) 
of  pleasure;  bad  been  at  one — nay, 
perhaps,  at  two — public-liouses  every 
night;  and  liad  been  drunk,  I  make 
uo  doubt,  nearly  a  thousand  limes  in 
the  course  of  me  tliree  years.  Many 
people  had  tried  to  cheat  him ;  but, 
no,  no  I  he  knew  what  was  what,  and 
in  all  matters  of  money  was  simple  and 
shrewd.  Gann*s  gentility  won  him; 
his  bragging,  his  ton^  and  the  stylish 
tuft  on  his  chin.  To  be  invited  to  his 
house  was  a  proud  moment ;  and  when 
he  went  away,  after  the  banquet  de- 
scribe in  Uie  last  diapter,  he  was  in  a 
perfect  ferment  of  love  and  liquor. 

'*'  What  a  stylish  woman  is  that 
Mrs.  Gann  !*'  thought  he,  as  he  tumbled 
into  bed  at  his  inn :  **  fine  she  must  have 
been  as  a  gall — fourteen  stone  now, 
without  saddle  and  bridle,  and  no 
mistake.  And  them  Miss  Macartys, 
Jupiter  I  what  spanking,  handsome, 
elegant  creatures  1 — real  elegance  in 
both  on  'em  1  Such  hair  1 — black's  the 
word -^ as  black  as  my  mare;  such 
clieeks,  such  necks,  aivi  shoulders!*' 
At  noon  he  repeated  these  observations 
to  Gann  himself,  as  he  walked  up  and 
down  the  pier  with'  that  gentleman, 
smoking  Manilla  cheroots,  lie  was  in 
raptures  with  his  evening.  Gann  re- 
ceived his  praises  with  much  majestic 
good-humour. 

<<  Blood,  sir!"  said  he,  ''blood's 
every  thing!  Them  gals  have  been 
brought  up  as  few  ever  have.  I  don't 
speak  of  myself;  but  their  mother — 
their  mother's  a  ladv,  sir.  Shew  me  a 
vroman  in  Englancl  as  is  better  bred 
or  knows  the  world  more  than  my 
Juliana!*' 

"  It's  impawsible,"  said  Swiaby. 

"  Think  of  the  company  we  ve  kep, 
sir,  before  our  misfortunes — the  fust  m 
the  land.  Brandenburg  House,  sir — 
England's  injured  queen.  Law  bless 
you,  Juliana  was  always  there  !*' 

''  I  make  no  doubt,  sir ;  you  can  see 
it  in  lier,"  said  Swigby,  solemnly. 

<*  And  as  for  those  gals,  why,  aint 
they  related  to  the  fust  families  in  Ire- 
land, sir  ?— In  course,  tliey  are.  As  I 
said  before,  blood's  every  thing ;  and 
those  young  women  have  the  best  of  it : 
they  are  connected  with  the  reglar  old 
noblesse." 

'*  They  have  the  best  of  every  think, 
I'm  sure,"  said  Swiaby,  <*  and  deserve 
it  too,"  and  relapsed  into  his  morning 
remarks.  **  What  creatures !  what  ele- 
gance I   what  hair  and  eyes,  sir  I — 


black,  and  alfs  black,  as  I  sav.  What 
complexion,  sir  !^— ay,  and  what  makes 
too  I  Such  a  neck  and  shoulders  I 
never  see !" 

Gann,  who  had  his  liands  in  his 
pockets  (his  friend's  arm  being  hooked 
into  one  of  his),  here  suddenly  with- 
drew his  band  from  its  hiding-place, 
clenched  his  fist,  assumed  a  horrible 
knowing  grin,  and  gave  Mr.  Swigby 
such  a  blow  in  the  ribs  as  well-nigh 
sent  him  into  the  water.  ''  You  sly 
dog!"  said  Mr.  Gann,  with  inexpress- 
ible emphasis,  ''  you*ve  found  that  out 
too,  have  you  ?  Have  a  care,  Joe,  my 
boy, — have  a  care." 

And  herewith  Gann  and  Joe  burst 
into  tremendous  roars  of  laughter,  fresh 
explosions  taking  place  at  intervals  of 
five  minutes  during  the  rest  of  the  walk. 
The  two  friends  parted  exceedingly 
happy ;  and  when  they  met  that  even- 
ing at "  The  Nails,"  Gann  drew  Swigby 
mysteriously  into  the  bar,  and  thrust 
into  his  hand  a  triangular  piece  of  pink 
paper,  which  the  latter  read : — 

"  Mrs.  Gann  and  the  Misses  Macarty 
request  the  bonour  and  pleasure  of  Mr. 
Swigby's  company  (if  you  have  no  better 
engaffament)  to  tea  to-morrow  evening, 
at  Lalf-past  five. 

"  Margaretta  Cottage, 

Salamanca  Road  North, 

Thursday  evening." 

The  faces  of  the  two  gentlemen  were 
wonderfully  expressive  of  satisfaction 
as  this  communication  passed  between 
them.  And  I  am  led  to  believe  titat 
Mrs.  Gann  had  been  unusually  pleased 
with  her  husband's  conduct  on  that  day, 
for  honest  James  had  no  less  than  thir- 
teen and  sixpence  in  his  pocket,  and 
insisted,  as  usual,  upon  standing  glasses 
all  round.  Joe  Swigby,  left  alone  in 
the  liule  parlour  behind  the  bar,  called 
for  a  sheet  of  paper,  a  new  pen  and  a 
wafer,  and  in  the  space  of  half-an-hour 
concocted  a  very  spirited  and  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  this  note;  which  was 
carried  off  by  Gann,  and  duly  deli- 
vered. Punctually  at  half-past  five 
Mr.  Joseph  Swigby  knocked  at  Mar- 
garetta Cottage  door,  in  his  new  coat 
witli  glistering  brass  buttons,  his  face 
clean  shaved,  and  his  great  ears  shining 
over  his  great  shirt-collar,  delightfully 
bright  and  red. 

What  happened  at  this  tea-party  it 
is  needless  here  to  say ;  but  owigby 
came  away  from  it  quite  as  much  en- 
chanted as  before,  and  declared  that 
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discord,  were  the  sweetest  music  he 
liad  ever  heard.  He  seot  tlie  gin  and 
the  turkey  the  next  day ;  and,  of  course, 
was  invited  to  dine.  The  dinner  was 
followed  up  on  his  part  by  an  offer  to 
drive  all  tne  young  ladies  and  their 
mamma  into  the  country ;  and  he 
hired  a  very  smart  barouche  to  con- 
duct them.  The  invitation  was  not 
declined ;  and  Fitch,  too,  was  asked 
by  Mr.  Swigby,  in  the  height  of  his 
good-humour,  and  accepted  wiUi  the 
utmost  delight.  <*  Me  and  Joe  will 
go  on  the  box,'*  said  Gann.  "  You  four 
ladies  and  Mr.  Fitch  sliall  go  inside. 
Carry  must  go  bodkin;  but  she  aint 
very  big." 

"  Cany,  indeed,  will  stop  at  home," 
said  her  mamma ;  "  she's  not  fit  to  go 
out." 

At  which  poor  Fitch's  jaw  fell :  it 
was  in  order  to  ride  with  her  that  he 
had  agreed  to  accompany  the  party; 
nor  could  he  escape  now,  having  just 
promised  so  eagerly. 

*'  Oh,  don't  let  s  have  that  proud 
Brandon,"  said  the  young  ladies,  when 
the  good-natured  Mr.  Swigby  proposed 
to  ask  that  gentleman ;  and  therefore 
he  was  not  invited  to  join  them  in  their 
excursion  :  but  he  stayed  at  home  very 
unconcernedly,  and  saw  the  barouche 
and  its  load  drive  off.  Somebody  else 
looked  at  it  from  the  parlour-window 
with  rather  a  heavy  neart,  and  that 
some  one  was  poor  Uaroline.  The  day 
was  bright  and  sunshiny;  the  spring 
was  beginning  early;  it  would  have 
been  pleasant  to  have  been  a  lady  for 
once,  and  to  have  driven  along  in  a 
carriage  with  prancing  horses.  Mr. 
Fitch  looked  after  her  in  a  very  sheep- 
ish, melancholy  way ;  and  was  so  dis- 
mal and  silly  during  the  first  part  of 
the  journey,  that  Miss  Linda,  who  was 
next  him,  said  to  her  papa  that  she 
would  change  places  with  him;  and 
actually  mounted  the  box  by  the  side 
of  the  happy,  trembling  Mr.  Swigby. 
How  proud  he  was,  to  be  sure  1  How 
knowmgly  did  he  spank  the  horses 
along,  and  fling  out  the  shillings  at  the 
turnpikes ! 

<'  Bless  you,  he  don't  care  for 
change  1"  said  Gann,  as  one  of  the 
toll-takers  offered  to  render  some  cop- 
pers ;  and  Joe  felt  infinitely  obliged  to 
bis  friend  for  setting  off  his  amiable 
qualities  in  such  a  way. 

O  mighty  Fate,  that  over  us  miser- 
able mortals  rulest  supreme,  with  what 
small  means  are  thy  ends  effected  \  — 


with  what  scornful  ease  and  mean  in- 
struments does  it  please  thee  to  govern 
mankind !  Let  each  man  think  of  the 
circumstances  of  his  life,  and  how  its 
lot  has  been  determined.  The  getting 
up  a  little  earlier  or  later,  the  turning 
down  this  street  or  that,  the  eating  of 
this  dish  or  the  other,  may  influence 
all  the  years  and  actions  of  a  future 
life.  Mankind  walks  down  the  leA- 
hand  side  of  Regent  Street  instead  of 
the  right,  and  meets  a  friend  who  asks 
him  to  dinner,  and  g(5^s,  and  finds  the 
turtle  remarkably  good,  and  the  iced 
punch  very  cool  and  pleasant;  and, 
being  in  a  merry,  jovial,  idle  mood, 
has  no  objection  to  a  social  rubber  of 
whist — nay,  to  a  few  more  glasses  of 
that  cool  punch.  In  the  most  careless, 
good-humoured  way,  he  loses  a  few 
points ;  and  still  feels  thirsty,  and  loses 
a  few  more  points ;  and,  like  a  man  of 
spirit,  increases  his  stakes,  to  be  sure, 
and  just  by  that  walk  down  Regent 
Street  is  ruined  for  life.  Or  he  walks 
down  the  right-hand  side  of  Regent 
Street  instead  of  the  left,  and,  good 
Heavens !  who  is  that  charming  young 
creature  who  has  just  stepped  into  her 
carriage  from  Mr.  Fraser*s  shop,  and  to 
whom  and  her  mamma  Mr.  Fraser  has 
made  the  most  elegant  bow  in  the 
world  ?  It  is  the  lovely  Miss  Moidore, 
with  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  who 
has  remarked  your  elegant  figure,  and 
regularly  drives  to  town  on  the  first  of 
the  month,  to  purchase  her  darling 
Magazine.  You  drive  after  her  as  fast 
as  the  hack-cab  will  carry  you.  She 
reads  the  Magazine  the  whole  way. 
She  stops  at  her  papa's  elegant  villa  at 
Hampstead,  with  a  conservatory,  a 
double  coach-house,  and  a  parklike 
paddock.  As  the  lodge-gate  separates 
you  from  that  dear  girl,  she  looks  back 
just  once,  and  blushes.  Erubuit,  salva 
est  res.  She  has  blushed,  and  you  are 
all  right.  In  a  week  you  are  intro- 
duced to  the  family,  and  pronounced 
a  charming  young  fellow  of  high  prin- 
ciples. In  three  weeks  you  have  danced 
twenty-nine  quadrilles  with  her,  and 
whisked  her  through  several  miles  of 
waltzes.  In  a  month  Mrs.  O'Flaherty 
has  flung  herself  into  the  arms  of  her 
mother,  just  having  come  from  a  visit 
to  the  village  of  Gretna,  near  Carlisle ; 
and  you  have  an  account  at  your 
banker's  ever  after.  What  is  the  cause 
of  all  this  good  fortune  1 — A  walk  on 
a  particular  side  of  Regent  Street. 
And  so  true  and  indisputable  is  thh 
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fact,  that  there  is  a  young  north  coun- 
try gentleman,  with  whom  I  am  ac- 
quainted, that  daily  paces  up  and 
down  the  abovenamed  street  for  many 
hours,  fully  expecting  that  such  an  ad- 
venture will  happen  to  him ;  for  which 
end  he  keeps  a  cab  in  readiness  at  the 
comer  of  Vigo  Lane. 

Now,  after  a  dissertation  in  tliis  his- 
tory, the  reader  is  pretty  sure  to  know 
that  a  moral  is  coming ;  and  the  ftwts 
connected  with  o^r  tale,  which  are  to 
be  drawn  from  the  above  little  essay 
on  fete,  are  simply  these  :  — 1.  If  Mr. 
Fitch  had  not  heard  Mr.  Swigby  invite 
all  the  ladies,  he  would  have  refused 
Swigby's  invitation,  and  stayed  at  home. 
2.  If  he  had  not  been  in  the  carriage, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  Miss  Rosalind 
Macarty  would  not  have  been  seated 
by  him  on  the  back  seat.  3-  If  he  had 
not  been  sulky,  she  never  would  have 
asked  her  papa  to  let  her  take  his  place 
on  the  box.  4.  If  she  had  not  taken 
her  papa's  place  on  the  box,  not  one  of 
the  circumstances  would  have  happen- 
ed which  did  happen ;  and  which  were 
as  follows : — 

1.  Miss  Bella  remained  inside. 

2.  Mr.  Swigby,  who  was  wavering 
between  the  two,  like  a  certain  ammal 
between  two  bundles  of  hay,  was  de- 
termined by  this  circumstance,  and 
made  proposals  to  Miss  Linda,  whis- 
pering to  Miss  Linda  :  "  Miss,  I  aint 
equal  to  the  like  of  you  ;  but  I'm 
hearty,  healthy,  and  have  five  hundred 
a-year.  Will  you  marry  me  ?*'  In  fact, 
this  very  speech  had  been  taught  him 
by  cunning  Gann,  who  saw  well  enough 
that  Swigby  would  speak  to  one  or 
other  of  his  daughters.  And  to  it  the 
young  lady  replied,  also  in  a  whis- 
pering, agitated  tone,  "  Law,  Mr.  S. ! 
What  an  odd  man  !  How  can  you  ?" 
And,  after  a  little  pause,  added,  "  Speak 
to  mamma, ^ 

3.  fAnd  this  is  the  main  point  of  my 
story.)  If  little  Caroline  had  been 
allowed  to  go  out,  she  never  would 
have  been  left  alone  with  Brandon  at 
Margate.  When  Fate  wills  that  some- 
thing should  come  to  pass,  she  sends 
forward  a  million  of  little  circumstances 
to  clear  and  prepare  the  way. 

In  the  month  of  April  (as  indeed  in 
half-a-score  of  other  months  of  the 
year)  the  reader  may  have  remarked 
that  the  cold  north-east  wind  is  pre- 
valent; and  that  when,  tempted  by  a 
glimpse  of  sunshine  he  issues  forth 
to  lake  the  air,  he  receives  not  only  if, 


but  such  a  quantity  of  it  as  is  enougii 
to  keep  him  shivering  through  the  rest 
of  the  miserable  month.  On  one  of 
these  happy  days  of  English  weather 
(it  was  the  very  day  before  the  plea- 
sure party  described  in  the  last  chapter) 
Mr.  Brandon,  cnrsing  heartily  his 
country,  and  thinking  how  infinitely 
more  congenial  to  him  were  the  winds 
and  habits  prevalent  in  other  nations, 
was  marching  over  die  cliffs  near  Mar- 
gate, in  the  midst  of  a  storm  of  shrill 
east  wind  which  no  ordinary  mortal 
could  bear,  when  he  found  perched  on 
the  cliff,  his  fingers  blue  with  cold, 
the  celebrated  Andrea  Fitch,  employed 
in  sketching  a  land  or  a  sea-scape  on 
a  sheet  of  grey  paper. 

"  You  have  chosen  a  fine  day  for 
sketching,"  said  Mr.  Brandon,  bitterly, 
his  thin  aquiline  nose  peering  out 
livid  from  the  fur  collar  of  his  coat. 

Mr.  Fitch  smiled,  understanding  the 
allusion. 

"  An  hartist,  sir,"  said  he,  '*  doesn't 
mind  the  coldness  of  the  weather. 
There  was  a  chap  in  the  Academy  who 
took  sketches  twenty  degrees  below 
zero  in  Hiceland  —  Mount  'Ecla,  sir  I 
E  was  the  man  that  gave  the  first  hidea 
of  Mount  *£cla  for  the  Surrey  Zoologi- 
cal Gardens." 

"  He  must  have  been  a  wonderful 
enthusiast !"  said  Mr.  Brandon ;  "  I 
fancy  that  most  men  would  prefer  to 
sit  at  home,  and  not  numb  their  fingers 
in  such  a  freezing  storm  as  this !" 

"  Storm,  sir  1  replied  Fitch,  ma- 
jestically ;  "  I  live  in  a  storm,  sir ! 
A  true  artist  is  never  so  'appy  as  when 
lie  can  have  the  advantage  to  gaze  upon 
yonder  tempestuous  hocean  in  one  of 
its  hangry  moods." 

"  Ay,  there  comes  the  steamer," 
answered  Mr.  Brandon ;  "  I  can  lancy 
that  there  are  a  score  of  unhappy  people 
on  board  who  are  not  artists,  and  would 
wish  to  behold  your  ocean  quiet." 

"  They  are  not  poets,  sir ;  the  glori- 
ous hever-changing  expression  of  the 
great  countenance  of  Nature  is  not  seen 
by  them,  no  more  than  the  storm  and 
the  sunshine  which  rages  and  gleams 
halternately  in  the  face  of  my  favourite 
hactor,  Mr.  M'Hasterisk,  is  seen  by 
the  gents  in  the  gallery.  They  are  too 
far  away  from  it,  sir;  those  vulgar 
people,  sucking  their  horanges  and 
paving  their  shilling.  I  should  con- 
sicfer  myself  unworthy  my  hart,  if  I 
could  not  bear  a  little  privation  of  cold 
or  *eat  for  its  sake.    AntI  besides,  sir, 
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whatever  their  hardships  may  be,  such 
a  sight  hamply  repays  me;  for,  al- 
lliough  my  private  sorrows  may  be  (has 
they  ai-e)  tremendous,  I  never  can  look 
abroad  upon  tlic  green  liearth  and 
hawful  sea,  witliout  in  a  measure  for- 
getting my  personal  woes  and  wrongs ; 
for  what  right  has  a  poor  creatare  like 
me  to  think  of  his  affairs  in  the  pre- 
sence of  such  a  spectacle  as  this  f  I 
can't,  sir ;  I  feel  ashamed  of  myself ;  I 
bow  my  head  and  am  quiet.  When 
I  set  myself  to  examining  hart,  sir  (by 
which  1  mean  nature),  I  don't  dare  to 
think  of  any  thing  else." 

"  You  worship  a  very  charming  and 
consoling  mistress,"  answered  Mr. 
Brandon,  with  a  supercilious  air,  light- 
ing and  beginning  to  smoke  a  cigar; 
"  your  enthusiasm  does  you  credit." 

**  If  you  have  another,"  said  Andrea 
Fitch,  «*  I  should  like  to  smoke  one, 
for  you  seem  to  have  a  real  feeling 
about  hart,  and  I  was  a-getting  so 
deucedly  cold  here  that  really  there 
was  scarcely  any  bearing  of  it." 

"  The  cold  is  very  severe,"  replied 
Mr.  Brandon. 

**  No,  no,  it's  not  the  weather,  sir!" 
said  Mr.  Fitch;  "  it's  here,  sir,  here" 
(pointing  to  the  left  side  of  his  waist- 
coat). 

"  What  you,  too,  have  had  sor- 
rows?" 

"  Sorrows,  sir  1  hagonies — hagonies, 
which  I  have  never  unfolded  to  any 
mortal  I  I  have  endured  halmost 
bevery  thing.  Poverty,  sir,  *unger, 
hobloquy,  'opeless  love!  — but  for  my 
hart,  sir,  I  snould  be  the  most  miser- 
able wretch  in  the  world  I" 

And  herewith  Mr.  Fitch  began  to 
pour  forth  into  Mr.  Brandon's  ears  the 
nistory  of  some  of  those  sorrows  under 
which  he  laboured,  and  which  he  com- 
municated to  every  single  person  who 
would  listen  to  him. 

Mr.  Brandon  was  greatly  amused 
b^  Fitch's  prattle,  and  the  latter  told 
him  under  what  privations  he  had 
studied  his  art;  how  he  had  starved 
for  three  years  in  Paris  and  Rome, 
while  labouring  at  his  profession ;  how 
meanly  jealous  the  Royal  Academy 
was,  which  would  never  exhibit  a  single 
one  of  his  pictures ;  how  he  had  b^n 
driven  from  the  lieternal  City  by  the 
attentions  of  an  immense  fat  Mrs.  Car- 
rickfergus,  who  absolutely  proposed 
marriage  to  him ;  and  how  he  was  at 
this  moment  (a  fact  of  which  Mr.  Bran- 
don was  already  quite  aware)  madly 


and  desperately  in  love  with  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  maidens  in  this 
world.  For  Fitch,  having  a  mistress 
to  his  heart's  desire,  was  boiling  with 
impatience  to  have  a  confidant ;  what, 
indeed,  would  be  the  joy  of  love,  if 
one  were  not  allowed  to  speak  of  one's 
feelings  to  a  friend  who  could  know 
how  to  sympathise  with  them  ?  Fitch 
was  sure  Brandon  did,  because  Bran- 
don was  the  very  first  person  with 
whom  the  painter  had  talked  since  he 
had  come  to  the  resolution  recorded 
in  the  last  chapter. 

"  I  hope  site  is  as  rich  as  that  un- 
lucky Mrs.  Carrickfergus,  whom  you 
treated  so  cruelly?''  said  the  con- 
fidant, affecting  entire  ignorance. 

<*  Rich,  sir  I  no,  I  thank  Heaven, 
slie  has  not  a  penny  I"  said  Fitch. 

"  I  presume,  then,  you  are  yourself 
independent,"  said  Brandon,  smiling; 
"  for,  in  the  marriage  state,  one  or  the 
other  of  the  parties  concerned  should 
bring  a  portion  of  the  filthy  lucre  ?" 

"  Haven't  I  my  profession,  sir  ?" 
said  Fitch,  majestically,  having  de- 
clared five  minutes  before  that  he 
starved  in  his  profession.  "  Do  you  sup- 

rie  a  painter  gets  nothing  ?  Haven't 
borders  from  the  first  people  in 
Europe  ?  —  commissions,  sir,  to  hexe- 
cute  history-pieces,  battle-pieces,  hal- 
ter-pieces?" 

**  Master-pieces,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Brandon,  bowing  politely ;  "for  a 
gentleman  of  your  astonishing  genius 
can  do  no  other." 

The  delighted  artist  received  this 
compliment  with  many  blushes,  and 
vowed  and  protested  that  his  perform- 
ances were  not  really  worthy  of  such 
high  praise;  but  he  iancied  Mr.  Bran- 
don a  mat  connoisseur,  nevertheless, 
and  unburdened  his  mind  to  him  in  a 
manner  still  more  open.  Fitch's  sketch 
was  by  this  time  finished ;  and,  putting 
his  drawing  implements  together,  he 
rose,  and  the  gentlemen  walked  away. 
The  sketch  was  hugely  admired  by 
Mr.  Brandon,  and  when  they  came 
home.  Fitch,  culling  it  dexterously 
out  of  his  book,  presented  it  in  a  neat 
speech  to  his  friend,  "  the  gifted 
hamateur." 

"  The  gifted  hamateur"  received  the 
drawing  with  a  profusion  of  thanks, 
and  so  much  did  he  value  it,  that  he 
had  actually  torn  off  a  piece  to  light 
a  cigar  with,  when  he  saw  that  words 
were  written  on  the  other  side  of  the 
paper, and  deciphered  the  following: — 
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"  80N0  OP  TnE  VIOLET. 

A  humble  flower  long  time  I  pined, 

Upon  the  solitary  plain, 
And  trembled  at  the  angry  wind, 

And  shrunk  before  the  bitter  rain. 
And,  oh !  how  in  a  blessed  hoar, 

A  passing  wanderer  chanced  to  see  ; 
And,  pitying  the  lonely  flower. 

To  stoop  and  gather  me. 

I  fear  no  more  tlie  tempest  rude, 

Or  dreary  heath  no  more  I  pine } 
But  left  my  cheerless  solitude. 

To  deck  the  breast  of  Caroline. 
Alas !  our  days  are  brief  at  best. 

Nor  bng  I  feel  will  mine  endure. 
Though  sheltered  here  upon  a  breast 

So  gentle  and  so  pure. 

It  draws  the  fragrance  from  my  leaves. 

It  robs  me  of  my  sweetest  breath ; 
And  every  time  it  falls  and  heaves. 

It  warns  me  of  my  ooming  death. 
But  one  I  know  would  glad  forego 

All  joys  of  life  to  be  as  I ; 
An  hour  to  rest  on  that  sweet  breast. 

And  then,  contented  die. 

"  Akdrea." 

When  Mr.  Brandon  had  finished  the 
perusal  of  these  verses,  he  laid  them 
down  with  an  air  of  considerable  vex- 
ation. "  Egad  I"  said  he,  "  this  fellow, 
fool  as  he  is,  is  not  so  great  a  fool  as 
he  seems;  and  if  he  goes  on  in  this 
way,  may  finish  by  turning  the  girFs 
head.  They  can't  resist  a  man  if  he 
but  presses  hard  enough — I  know  they 
can*tr  And  here  Mr.  Brandon  mused 
over  his  various  experience,  which  con- 
firmed his  observation,  that  be  a  man 
ever  so  silly,  a  gentlewoman  will  yield 
to  him  out  of  sheer  weariness.  And 
he  thought  of  several  cases  in  which, 
by  the  persevering  application  of  copies 
ofverses,  young  ladies  nad  been  brought, 
from  dislike  to  sufierance  of  a  man, 
from  sufferance  to  partiality,  and  from 
partiality  to  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square.  '^  A  ruffian  who  murders  his 
h*s  to  carry  off  such  a  delicate  little 
creature  as  that  T*  cried  he  in  a  trans- 
port :  ''  it  shall  never  be  if  I  can  pre- 
vent it  !*'  He  thought  Caroline  more 
and  more  beautiful  every  instant,  and 
was  himself  by  this  time  almost  as  much 
in  love  with  her  as  Fitch  himself. 

Mr.  Brandon,  then,  saw  Fitch  depart 
in  Swigby*s  carriage  with  no  ordinary 
feelings  of  pleasure.  Miss  Caroline 
was  not  with  them.  "  Now  is  my 
time  r'  thought  Brandon ;  and,  ringing 
the  bell,  he  inquired  witli  some  anxiety, 
from  Becky,  where  Miss  Caroline  was? 
It  roust  be  confessed  that  mistress  and 
maid  wefe  at  their  usual  occupation, 


working  and  reading  novels  in  the 
back-parlour.  Poor  Carry !  what  other 
pleasure  had  she  ? 

She  hud  not  gone  through  many 
pages,  or  Becky  advanced  many  stitches 
m  the  darning  of  that  table-cloth  which 
the  good  housewife,  Mrs.  Gann,  had 
confided  to  her  charge,  when  an  humble 
knock  was  heard  at  the  door  of  the 
sitting-room,  that  caused  the  blushing 
Caroline  to  tremble  and  drop  her  book, 
as  Miss  Lydia  Languish  does  in  the  play. 

Mr.  George  Brandon  entered  with  a 
very  demure  air.  He  held  in  his  hand 
a  black  satin  neck-scarf,  of  which  a 
part  had  come  to  be  broken.  He  could 
not  wear  it  in  its  present  condition, 
that  was  evident;  but  Miss  Caroline 
was  blushing  and  trembling  a  great 
deal  too  much  to  suspect  that  this 
wicked  Brandon  had  himself  torn  his 
own  scarf  witli  his  own  hands  one 
moment  before  he  entered  the  room. 
I  don*t  know  whether  Becky  had  any 
suspicions  of  this  fact,  or  whether  it 
was  only  the  ordinary  roguish  look 
which  she  had  when  any  thing  pleased 
her,  that  now  lighted  up  her  eyes  and 
caused  her  mouth  to  expand  smilingly, 
and  her  fiit,  red  cheeks  to  gather  up 
into  wrinkles. 

"  I  have  had  a  sad  misfortune,*'  said 
he,  *^  and  should  be  very  much  obliged 
indeed  to  Miss  Caroline  to  repair  it.*' 
(Caroline  was  said  with  a  kind  of 
tender  Iiesitation  that  caused  the  young 
woman,  so  named,  to  blush  more  than 
ever.)  "  It  is  the  only  stock  I  have  in 
the  world,  and  I  can't  so  bare-necked 
into  the  streets ;  can  I,  Mrs.  Becky  ?" 

"  No  sure,"  said  Becky. 

*'  Not  unless  I  was  a  celebrated 
painter,  like  Mr.  Fitch,"  added  Mr. 
Brandon,  with  a  smile,  which  was  re- 
flected speedily  upon  the  face  of  the 
lady  whom  he  wished  to  interest. 
"  Tliose  great  geniuses,"  he  added, 
"  may  do  any  thing." 

"  F  or," says  Becky, "  hee's  got  enough 
beard  on  hees  faze  to  keep  hees  neck 
warm !"  At  which  remark,  though  Miss 
Caroline  very  properly  said,  "  For 
shame,  Becky  T*  Mr.  Brandon  was  so 
convulsed  with  laughter,  that  he  fairly 
fell  down  upon  the  sofa  on  which  Miss 
Carol  ine  was  seated .  Ho w  she  startled 
and  trembled,  as  he  flung  his  arm  upon 
the  back  of  tlie  coudi !  Mr.  Brandon 
did  not  attempt  to  apologise  for  what 
was  an  act  of  considerable  impertinence, 
but  continued  mercilessly  to  make  many 
more  jokes    concerning    poor    Fitch, 
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ivbich  were  cleverly  suited  to  the  com- 
prehensioD  of  the  maid  and  the  young 
mistress,  as  to  elicit  a  great  number 
of  roars  of  laughter  from  tlie  one,  and 
to  cause  tlie  other  to  smile  in  spite  of 
herself.  Indeed  Brandon  had  gained 
a  vast  reputation  for  wit  with  Becky  in 
his  morning  colloquies  with  her,  and 
she  was  ready  to  laugh  at  any  single 
word  which  it  pleased  him  to  utter. 
How  many  of  his  good  things  had  this 
honest  scullion  carried  down  stairs  to 
Caroline,  and  how  pitilessly  had  she 
contrived  to  estropier  them  in  their 
passage  from  the  drawing-room  to  the 
kitchen. 

Well,  then,  while  Mr.  Brandon ''  was 
a-going  on,'' as  Becky  said,  Caroline  had 
taken  his  stock,  and  her  little  fingers 
were  occupied  in  repairing  the  damage 
he  had  done  to  it.  Was  it  clumsiness 
on  her  part?  Certain  it  is  that  the 
rent  took  several  minutes  to  repair: 
of  them  the  mangeur  da  cceurs  did  not 
fail  to  profit,  conversing  in  an  easy, 
kindly,  confidential  way,  which  set  our 
fluttering  heroine  speedily  at  rest,  and 
enabled  her  to  reply  to  his  continual 
queries,  addressed  with  much  adroit- 
ness and  an  air  of  fraternal  interest,  by 
a  number  of  those  pretty,  little,  timid, 
whispering,  yeses  and  noes,  and  those 
gentle  quick  looks  of  the  eyes,  where- 
vnih  young  and  modest  maidens  are 
wont  to  reply  to  the  questions  of  se- 
ducing young  bachelors.  Dear  yeses 
and  noes,  how  beautiful  you  are  when 
gently  whispered  by  pretty  lips! — 
glances  of  quick  innocent  eyes,  bow 
charming  are  you  1 — and  how  charm- 
ing the  wh  blush  that  steals  over  the 
cheek,  towards  which  the  dark  lashes 
are  drawing  the  full  blue-veined  eye- 
lids down.  And  here  let  the  writer  of 
this  solemnly  decUire,  upon  bis  veracity, 
that  he  means  nothing  but  what  is  right 
and  moral.  But  look,  I  pray  you,  at 
an  innocent,  bashful  girl,  of  sixteen  ;  if 
she  be  but  good,  she  must  be  prettv. 
She  is  a  woman  now,  but  a  girl  still. 
How  delightful  all  her  ways  are !  How 
exquisite  her  instinctive  grace !  All  the 
arts  of  all  the  Cleopatras  are  not  so 
captivating  as  her  nature.  Who  can 
resist  her  confiding  simplicity,  or  fail 
to  be  touched  and  conquered  by  her 
gentle  appeal  to  protection  ? 

All  Uiis  Mr.  Brandon  saw  and  felt, 
as  many  a  gentleman  educated  in  his 
school  will.  It  is  not  because  a  man 
is  a  rascal  himself  that  he  cannot  ap- 
preciate virtue  and  purity  very  keenly ; 


and  our  hero  did  feel  for  this  simple, 
gentle,  tender,  artless  creature,  a  real 
respect  and  sympathy — a  sympathy  so 
fresh  and  delicious,  that  he  was  but  too 
glad  to  yield  to  it  and  indulge  in  it, 
and  which  he  mistook,  probably,  for  a 
real  love  of  virtue,  and  a  return  to  the 
days  of  his  innocence. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Brandon,  it  was  no 
such  thing.  It  was  only  because  vice 
and  debauch  were  stale  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  this  pretty  virtue  new.  It 
was  only  because  your  cloyed  appetite 
was  long  unused  to  this  simple  meat 
that  you  felt  so  keen  a  relish  for  it ;  and 
I  thought  of  you  only  the  last  blessed 
Saturday,  at  Mr.  Lov^prove's,  West  In- 
dia Tavern,  Blackwall,  where  a  com- 
pany of  fifteen  epicures,  who  had  scorn- 
ed the  turtle,  poohpoohed  the  punch, 
and  sent  away  the  whitebait,  did  sud- 
denly and  simultaneously  make  a  rush 
upon — a  dish  of  beans  and  bacon.  And 
if^  the  assiduous  reader  of  novels  will 
think  upon  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
works  of  that  species,  which  hav  j  lately 
appeared  in  this  and  other  countries, 
he  will  find,  amidst  much  debauch  of 
sentiment,  and  enervating  dissipation 
of  intellect,  that  the  writers  have  from 
time  to  time  a  returning  appetite  for 
innocence  and  freshness,  and  indulge 
us  with  occasional  repasts  of  beans  and 
bacon.  How  long  Mr.  Brandon  re- 
mained by  Miss  Caroline's  side  I  have 
no  means  of  judging ;  ii  is  probable, 
however,  that  he  stayed  a  much*^  longer 
time  than  was  necessary  for  the  mend- 
ing of  his  black  satin  stock.  I  believe, 
indeed,  that  he  read  to  the  ladies  a 
great  part  of  the  Mytteries  of  Udo^ho^ 
over  which  they  were  ensaged;  and 
interspersed  his  reading  wiui  many  re- 
marks of  his  own,  both  tender  and 
satirical.  Whether  he  was  in  her  com- 
pany half-an-hour  or  four  hours,  this  is 
certain,  that  the  time  slipped  away 
very  swiftly  with  poor  Caroline;  and 
when  a  carriage  dro^e  up  to  the  door, 
and  shrill  voices  were  heard  crying 
" Becky !'  « Carry !" and  Rebecca,  the 
maid,  starting  up,  cried,  "  Lor',  here's 
missus  V*  and  Brandon  jumped  rather 
suddenly  off  the  sofa,  and  fled  up  the 
stairs— when  all  these  events  took 
place,  I  know  Caroline  felt  very  sad 
mdeed,  and  opened  the  door  for  her 
parents  with  a  very  heavy  heart. 

Swigby  helped  Miss  Linda  off  the 
box  with  excessive  tenderness.  Papa 
was  bustling  and  roaring  in  high  good- 
humour,  and  «»J^,foC'^6§lt'  ""^ 
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tumblers  immediately.*'  Mrs.  Gatin 
was  gracious ;  and  ^Iiss  Bell  sulky,  as 
slie  had  good  reason  to  be,  for  she  in- 
sisted upon  taking  the  front  seat  in  the 
carriage  before  her  sister,  and  had  lost 
a  husband  by  that  very  piece  of  ob- 
stinacy. 

Mr.  Fitch,  as  he  entered,  bestowed 
upon  Caroline  a  heavy  sigh  and  a  deep 
stare,  and  silently  ascended  to  his  own 
apartment.  He  was  lost  in  thought. 
The  fact  is,  he  was  trying  to  remember 
some  verses  regarding  a  violet,  which 
he  had  made  five  years  before,  and 
which  he  had  somehow  lost  from 
among  his  papers.  So  he  went  up 
stairs,  muttering, 

**  A  homble  flower  long  since  I  pined 
Upon  a  solitary  plain " 

Chapter  VI. 

Describes  b  shabby-genteel    Marriage, 
and  more  LovO'inaking. 

It  m\\  not  be  necessary  to  describe 
the  particulars  of  the  festivities  which 
took  place  on  the  occasion  of  Mr. 
Swigby*s  marriage  to  Miss  Macarty. 
The  happy  pair  went  off  in  a  post- 
chaise  and  tour  to  the  bridegroom*3 
country-seat,  accompanied  by  the 
bride's  blushing  sister:  and  wben  the 
first  week  of  iheir  matrimonial  bliss  was 
ended,  that  worthy  woman,  Mrs.  Gann, 
with  her  excellent  husband,  went  to 
visit  the  young  couple.  Miss  Caro- 
line was  left,  therefore,  sole  mistress  of 
the  house,  and  received  especial  cau- 
tions from  her  mamma  as  to  prudence, 
economy,  the  proper  management  of 
the  lodgers'  bills,  and  the  necessity  of 
staying  at  home. 

Considering  that  one  oflhe  gentlemen 
remaining  in  the  house  was  a  declared 
lover  of  Miss  Caroline,  I  think  it  is  a 
little  surprising  that  her  mother  should 
leave  her  unprotected ;  but  in  this  mat- 
ter the  poor  are  nol  so  particular  as  the 
rich ;  and  so  this  young  lady  was  con- 
signed to  the  guardianslnp  of  her  own 
innocence,  and  the  lodgers'  loyalty: 
nor  was  there  any  reason  why  Mrs. 
Gann  should  doubt  the  latter.  As  for 
Mr.  Fitch,  he  would  have  far  preferred 
to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  ten  thousand 
wild  horses,  rather  than  to  offer  to  the 
young  woman  any  unkindness  or  insult ; 
and  how  was  Mrs.  Gann  to  suppose 
that  her  other  lodger  was  a  whit  less 
loyal  ?  that  he  had  any  partiality  for  a 
person  of  whom  he  always  spoke  of  as 


a  mean,  insignificant,  little  baby  ?  So, 
without  any  misgivings,  and  in  a  one- 
horse  fly  with  Mr.  Gann  by  her  side, 
with  a  bran  new  green  coat  and  gilt 
buttons,  Juliana  Gann  went  forth  to 
visit  her  beloved  child,  and  console 
her  in  her  married  state. 

And  here,  were  I  allowed  to  occupy 
the  reader  with  extraneous  matters,  I 
could  give  a  very  curious  and  touching 
picture  of  the  Swigby  menage.  Mrs. 
S.,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  quarrelled  with 
her  husband  on  the  third  day  after  their 
marriage,— and  for  what,  pr'ythee? 
Why,  because,  he  would  smoke,  and  no 
gentleman  ought  to  smoke.  Swigby, 
therefore,  patiently  resigned  his  pipe, 
and  with  it  one  of  the  quietest,  happiest, 
kindest  companions  of  his  solitude. 
He  was  a  different  man  after  this;  his 
pipe  was  as  a  limb  of  his  body.  Hav- 
ing on  Tuesday  conquered  the  pipe, 
Mrs.  Swigby,  on  Thurday,  did  battle 
with  her  husband's  rura-and-water, —  a 
drink  of  an  odious  smell,  as  she  very 
properiy  observed  ;  and  the  smell  was 
doubly  odious,  now  that  the  tobacco 
smoke  no  longer  perfumed  the  pariour- 
breeze,  and  counteracted  the  odours  of 
the  juice  of  West  India  sugar-canes. 
On  Thursday,  then,  Mr.  Swigby  and 
rum  held  out  pretty  bravely.  Mrs.  S. 
attacked  the  punch  with  some  sharp- 
shooting,  and  fierce  charges  of  vulgarity ; 
to  whidi  S.  replied,  by  opening  a  bat- 
tery of  oaths  (chiefly  directed  to  his 
own  eyes,  however),  and  loud  protesta- 
tions that  he  would  never  surrender. 
In  three  days  more,  however,  the  rum- 
and-water  was  gcftie.  Mr.  Swigby,  de- 
feated and  prostrate,  had  given  up  that 
stronghold ;  his  young  wife  and  sister 
were  triumphant ;  and  his  poor  mother, 
who  occupied  her  son's  house,  and  had 
till  now  taken  her  place  at  the  head  of 
his  table,  saw  that  ner  empire  was  for 
ever  lost,  and  was  preparing  suddenly 
to  succumb  to  the  imperious  claims  of 
the  new  mistress  of  the  mansion. 

All  this,  I  say,  I  wish  I  had  the 
liberty  to  describe  at  large,  as  also  to 
narrate  the  arrival  of  majestic  Mrs. 
Gann ;  and  a  battle-royal  which 
speedily  took  place  between  the  two 
worth v  mothers-in-law.  Noble  is  the 
hati'ed  of  ladies  who  stand  in  this  rela- 
tion to  each  other;  each  sees  what  in- 
jury the  other  is  inflicting  upon  her 
darling  child ;  each  mistrusts,  detests, 
and  to  her  offspring  privily  abuses  the 
arts  and  crimes  of  the  other.  A  house 
with  a  wife  is  oft 
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house  with  her  wife  and  mother  is  ne- 
ther wanner  than  any  spot  on  the  known 
globe;  a  house  with  two  motbers-in* 
law  is  so  excessively  hot,  that  it  can  be 
likened  to  no  place  on  earth  at  all,  but 
one  must  go  lower  for  a  simile.  Think 
of  a  wife  who  despises  her  husband, 
and  teaches  him  manners;  of  an  ele* 
gant  sister,  who  joins  in  rallying  hiro^ 
(this  was  almost  the  only  point  of  union 
between  Bella  and  Linaa  now, —  for 
since  the  marriage,  Linda  hated  her 
sbter  consuroedly.)  Think,  I  say,  of 
two  mothers-in-law, — one,  large,  pom* 
pons,  and  atrociously  genteel, —  an- 
other, coarse  and  shrill,  determined  not 
to  have  her  son  put  upon, — and  you 
may  see  what  a  happy  fellow  Joe  Swig- 
by  was,  and  into  what  a  piece  of  good 
luck  he  had  fellen. 

What  would  have  become  of  him 
without  his  fatlier-in-law  ?  Indeed 
one  shudders  to  think ;  but  the  conse- 
quence of  that  gentleman *s  arrival  and 
intervention  was  speedily  this : — About 
four  o'clock,  when  the  dinner  was  re* 
moved,  and  the  quarrelling  used  com- 
monly to  set  in,  the  two  gents  (we  love 
to  call  them  by  that  delightful  title) — 
the  two  gents  took  tlieir  hats,  and  sal- 
lied out ;  and  as  one  has  found  when 
the  body  is  inilamed  that  the  applica- 
tion of  a  stringent  medicine  may  cause 
the  ill  to  disappear  for  a  while,  only  to 
return  elsewhere  with  greater  force ;  in 
like  manner,  Mrs.  Swigb/js  sudden 
victory  over  the  pipe  and  rum-and- water, 
although  it  had  caused  a  temporary 
cessation  of  the  evil  of  which  she  com- 
plained, was  quite  unable  to  stop  it  al- 
together ;  it  disappeared  from  one  spot 
only  to  rage  with  more  violence  else- 
where. In  Swigby's  parlour,  rum  and 
tobacco  odours  arose  no  more  (except, 
indeed,  when  Mrs.  Gann  would  par- 
take of  the  former  as  a  restorative) ; 
but  if  you  could  have  seen  tite  Hal^ 
Moon  and  Snuffers  down  the  village ; 
if  you  could  have  seen  the  good  dry 
skittle-ground  which  stretched  at  the 
back  of  that  inn,  and  tlie  window  of 
the  back  parlour  which  superintended 
that  skittle-ground ;  if  the  hour  at  which 
you  beheld  these  objects  was  evening, 
what  time  the  rustics  from  their  toils 
released,  trolled  the  stout  ball  amidst 
the  rattlizig  pins  (the  oaken  pins  that 
standing  in  the  sun  did  cast  long  sha- 
dows on  the  golden  sward);  if  you  had 
remarked  all  this,  I  say,  you  would 
have  alsa  seen  in  tlte  back  parlour  a 
tallow  candle  twinkling  in  the  sbade^ 


and  standing  on  a  little  greasy  table. 
Upon  the  greasy  table  was  a  pewter 
porter-pot,  and  to  the  lef^  a  teaspoon 
glittering  in  a  glass  of  gin ;  close  to 
each  of  Uiese  two  delicacies  was  a  pipe 
of  tobacco ;  and  behind  the  pipes  sat 
Mr.  Gaim  and  Mr.  Swigby,  who  now 
made  the  Ualf-MoonandSiiufiers  their 
usual  place  of  resort,  and  forgot  their 
married  cares. 

In  spite  of  all  our  promises  of  bre- 
vity, these  things  have  taken  some 
space  to  describe ;  and  the  reader  must 
also  know  that  some  short  interval 
elapsed  ere  they  occurred.  A  month 
•at  least  passed  away  before  Mr.  Swigby 
had  decidedly  taken  up  his  position  at 
the  little  inn :  all  this  time,  Gann  was 
staving  with  his  son-in-law,  at  the  lat- 
ter s  most  earnest  request;  and  Mrs. 
Gann  remained  under  the  same  roof  at 
her  own  desire.  Not  the  hints  of  her 
daughter,  not  the  broad  questions  of 
the  dowager  Mrs.  Swigby,  could  induce 
honest  Mrs.  Gann  to  stir  from  her 
quarters.  She  had  had  her  lodger^s 
money  in  advance,  as  was  the  worthy 
woman's  custom ;  she  knew  Margate 
in  April  was  dreadful  dull,  and  she  de- 
termined to  enjoy  the  country  until  the 
jovial  town  season  arrived.  The  Can- 
terbury coachman,  whom  Gann  knew, 
and  whp  passed  through  tlie  village, 
used  to  take  her  cargo  of  novels  to  and 
fro ;  and  the  old  lady  made  herself  as 
happy  as  circumstances  would  allow. 
Should  any  tiling  of  importance  occur 
during  her  mamma's  absence,  Caroline 
was  to  make  use  of  the  same  con- 
veyance, and  inform  Mrs.  Gann  in  a 
letter. 

Miss  Caroline  looked  at  her  papa 
and  mamma  as  the  vehicle  which  was 
to  bear  them  to  the  newly  married 
couple  moved  up  the  street ;  but, 
strange  to  say,  she  did  not  feel  that 
heaviness  of  heart  which  she  before 
had  experienced  when  forbidden  to 
share  the  festivities  of  her  family,  but 
was  on  this  occasion  more  happy  than 
any  one  of  them, — so  happy,  that  the 
young  woman  felt  quite  ashamed  her^ 
self;  and  Becky  was  fain  to  remark 
how  her  mistress's  cheek  flushed,  and 
her  eye  sparkled  (and  turned  per- 
petually to  the  door),  and  her  whole 
little  frame  was  in  a  flutter. 

*'  I  wonder  if  he  will  come,"  said  the 
litde  heart;  and  the  eyes  turned  and 
looked  at  that  well-known  sofa-corner, 
where  he  had  been  placed  a  fortnight 
before.    He  looked  exactly  like  Lord 
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Byron,  ibat  he  did,  witli  his  pale  brow, 
and  his  slim  bare  neck ;  only  not  half 
so  wicked — no,  no.    She  was  sure  tliat 

her — her  Mr.  Br her  Bran— ^ 

her  George^  was  as  good  as  he  was 
beautiful.  Don't  let  us  be  angry  witli 
her  for  calling  him  George;  the  girl 
was  bred  in  an  humble  sentimental 
school ;  she  did  not  know  enough  of 
society  to  be  squeamish ;  she  never 
thought  that  she  could  be  his  really, 
and  gave  way  in  the  silence  of  her 
fancy  to  the  full  extent  of  her  aiSsction 
for  him. 

She  had  not  looked  at  tlie  door 
above  twenty-five  times — that  is  to  say, 
her  parents  had  not  quitted  the  house 
ten  minutes — when,  sure  enough,  the 
latch  did  rattle,  the  door  open^,  and 
with  a  faint  blush  on  his  cheek  divine 
George  entered.  He  was  going  to 
make  some  excuse,  as  on  the  former 
occasion ;  but  he  looked  first  into  Ca- 
roline's fiice,  which  was  beaming  with 
joy  and  smiles ;  and  the  little  thing,  in 
return,  regarded  him,  and — made  room 
for  him  on  the  sofa.  O,  sweet  instinct 
of  love !  Brandon  had  no  need  of  ex- 
cuses, but  sat  down,  and  talked  away 
as  easily,  happily,  and  confidentially, 
and  neither  took  any  note  of  time. 
Andrea  Fitch  (the  sly  dog  I)  witnessed 
the  Gann  departure  with  feelings  of  ex* 
ultation,  and  had  laid  some  deep  plans 
of  his  own  with  regard  to  Miss  Caro- 
line. So  strong  was  his  confidence  in 
his  friend  on  the  first  floor,  that  Andrea 
actually  descended  to  those  apartments, 
on  his  way  to  Mrs.  Gann's  parlour,  in 
order  to  consult  Mr.  Brandon,  and 
make  known  to  him  his  plan  of  opera- 
tions. 

It  would  have  made  your  lieart 
break,  or,  at  the  very  least,  your  sides 
ache,  to  behold  the  countenance  of 
poor  Mr.  Fitch,  as  he  thrust  his  bearded 
head  in  at  the  door  of  the  parlour. 
There  was  Brandon  lolling  on  tne  sofa, 
at  his  ease ;  Becky  in  full  good  hu- 
mour; and  Caroline,  always  absurdly 
inclined  to  blush,  blushing  at  Fitch^ 
appearance  more  than  ever!  She 
could  not  help  looking  from  him  slyly 
and  gently  into  the  face  of  Mr.  Bran- 
don. That  gentleman  saw  the  look, 
and  did  not  fail  to  interpret  it.  It  was 
a  confession  of  love — an  appeal  for 
protection .  A  th  rill  of  delightful  vanity 
sliot  through  Brandon's  frame,  and 
made  his  heart  throb,  as  he  noticed 
this  look  of  poor  Caroline.  lie  an* 
swered  it  with  one  of  his  own  that  was 


cruelly  wrong,  cruelly  triumphant,  and 
sarcastic ;  and  he  shouted  out  to  Mr. 
Fitch,  with  a  loud,  disconcerted  tone, 
which  only  made  that  young  painter  feel 
more  awkward  than  ever  he  had  been. 
Fitch  made  some  clumsy  speech  regard- 
ing his  dinner, — whether  that  meal  was 
to  be  held,  in  the  absence  of  the  pa- 
rents, at  the  usual  hour,  and  then  took 
his  leave. 

The  poor  fellow  had  been  pleasing 
himself  with  the  notion  of  Uking  this 
daily  meal  tite-d-tiie  witli  Caroline. 
What  pro^ss  would  he  make  in  her 
heart  during  the  absence  of  her  pa- 
rents !  Did  it  not  seem  as  if  the  nrst 
marriage  had  been  arranged  on  pur- 
pose to  facilitate  his  own  1  He  deter- 
mined thus  his  plan  of  campaign.  He 
would  make,  in  the  first  place,  the  most 
beautiful  drawing  of  Caroline  that  ever 
vms  seen.  ^*  "Hie  conversations  I'll 
'ave  with  lier  during  the  sittings,''  says 
he,  *^  will  carry  me  a  pretty  long  way  ; 
the  drawing  itself  will  be  so  beautiful, 
that  she  can't  resist  that.  I'll  write 
her  verses  in  her  halbum,  and  make 
designs  hallusive  of  my  passion  for  her.'' 
And  so  our  pictorial  Alnaschar  dreamed 
and  dreamt.  He  had,  ere  long,  esta- 
blished himself  in  a  house  in  Newman 
Street,  with  a  footman  to  open  the 
door.  Caroline  was  up -stairs,  his 
wife,  and  her  picture  the  crack  por- 
trait of  the  Exhibition;  With  her  bjr 
his  side,  Andrea  Fitch  felt  he  could  do 
any  thing.  Half-a-dozen  carriages  at 
his  door, — a  hundred  guineas  for  a 
kit-cat  portrait.  Lady  Fitch,  Sir  An- 
drew Fitch,  the  President's  chain, — all 
sorts  of  bright  visions  floated  before  his 
imagination ;  and  as  Caroline  was  the 
first  precious  condition  of  his  prefer- 
ment, he  determined  forthwith  to  begin, 
and  realise  that. 

But,  Oh,  disappointment  1  on  coming 
down  to  dinner  at  three  o'clock  to  that 
charming  tite-a-tite,  he  found  no  less 
than  four  covers  laid  on  tlie  table.  Miss 
Caroline  blushing  (according  to  cus- 
tom) at  the  head  of  it ;  Becky,  the 
maid,  grinning  at  the  foot;  and  Mr. 
Brandon  sitting  quietly  on  one  side,  as 
much  at  home,  forsooth,  as  if  he  had 
held  that  position  for  a  year. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  moment  af^r 
Fitch  retired,  Brandon,  inspired  by 
jealousy,  had  made  the  same  request 
which  nad  been  brought  forward  by  the 
painter;  nor  must  Uie  ladies  be  too 
angry  with  Caroline,  if,  after  some 
scruples  and  struggles^  she  yielded  to 
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the  proposal,  iieineoiber  that  the 
girl  was  the  daughter  of  a  boarding- 
house,  accustomed  to  continual  deal- 
ings with  her  mamma's  lodgers,  and 
up  to  the  present  moment  thinking 
herself  as  safe  among  them  as  the 
young  person  who  walked  throueh 
Ireland  with  a  bright  gold  wand,  in  the 
scene  of  Mr.  Thomas  Moore.  On  the 
point, however,  of  Brandon's  admission, 
it  must  be  confessed,  for  Caroline's 
honour,  that  she  did  hesitate.  She  felt 
that  the  entertained  very  different  feel- 
ings towards  him  to  those  with  which 
any  other  lodger  or  man  had  inspired 
her,  and  made  a  little  movement  of  re- 
sistance at  first.  But  the  poor  girl's 
modesty  overcame  this,  as  well  as  her 
wish.  Ought  she  to  avoid  him? 
Ought  she  not  to  stifle  any  preference 
which  she  might  feel  towards  him,  and 
act  towards  him  witli  the  same  indifier- 
ence  which  she  would  shew  to  any 
other  person  in  a  like  situation  ?  Was 
not  Mr.  Fitch  to  dine  at  table  as  usual, 
and  had  she  refused  him?  So  rea- 
soned she  in  her  heart.  Silly,  little, 
canning  heart  I  it  knew  that  all  these 
reasons  were  lies,  and  that  she  thould 
avoid  the  man ;  but  she  was  willing  to 
accept  of  any  pretext  for  meeting,  and 
so  made  a  kind  of  compromise  with 
her  conscience.  Dine  he  should ;  but 
Becky  should  dine  too,  and  be  a  pro- 
tector to  her.  Becky  laughed  loudly 
at  the  idea  of  this,  and  took  her  place 
with  huge  delight. 

It  is  needless  to  say  a  word  about 
this  dinner,  as  we  have  already  de- 
scribed a  former  meal ;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  presence  of  Brandon 
caused  the  painter  to  be  excessively 
sulky  and  uncomfortable ;  and  so  gave 
his  rival,  who  was  gay,  triumphant, 
and  at  his  ease,  a  decided  advantage 
over  him.  Nor  did  Brandon  neglect  to 
use  this  to  the  utmost.  When  Fitch 
retired  (o  his  own  apartments — not 
jealous  as  yet,  for  the  simple  fellow 
believed  every  word  of  Brandon's  morn- 
ing conversation  with  him — but  vaguely 
annoyed  and  disappointed.  Brandon 
assailed  him  with  all  the  force  of  ridi- 
cule ;  at  all  his  manners,  words,  looks, 
he  joked  mercilessly;  laughed  at  his 
low  birth  (Miss  Gann,  be  it  remem- 
bered, bad  been  taught  to  pique  herself 
upon  her  own  family),  and  invented  a 
series  of  stories  concerning  his  past 
life  which  made  the  ladies — for  Becky, 
being  in  the  parlour,  roust  be  consi- 


dered as  such  ^conceive  the  greatest 
contempt  and  pity  for  the  poor  painter. 

After  this,  Mr.  Brandon  would  ex- 
patiate wiUi  much  eloquence  upon  his 
own  superior  attractions  and  qualities. 
He  talked  of  his  cousin,  Lord  So-and- 
so,  with  the  easiest  air  imaginable; 
told  Caroline  what  princesses  he  had 
danced  with  at  foreign  courts ;  fright- 
ened her  with  accounts  of  dreadful 
duels  he  had  fouglit ;  in  a  word, 
«  posed  "  before  her  as  a  hero  of  the 
most  sublime  kind.  How  the  poor 
little  thing  drank  in  all  his  tales ;  and 
how  she  and  Becky  (for  they  now  oc- 
cupied the  same  bedroom)  talked  over 
them  at  night ! 

Miss  Caroline,  as  Mr.  Fitch  has  al- 
ready stated,  bad  in  her  possession, 
like  almost  every  young  laay  in  Eng- 
land, a  little  square  book  called  an  al- 
bum, containing  prints  from  annuals ; 
hideous  designs  of  flowers ;  old  pictures 
of  faded  fashions,  cut  out  and  pasted 
into  the  leaves;  and  small  scraps  oi 
verses  selected  from  Byron,  Landon, 
or  Mrs.  Heroans;  and  written  out  in 
the  girlish  band  of  the  owner  of  the 
book.  Brandon  looked  over  this  work 
with  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  —  for  he 
contended,  always,  that  a  girl's  dispo- 
sition might  be  learned  from  the  cha- 
racter of  this  museum  of  hers — and 
found  here  several  sketches  by  Mr. 
Fitch,  for  which,  before  that  gentleman 
had  declared  his  passion  for  her,  Caro- 
line had  begged.  These  sketches  the 
sentimental  painter  had  illustrated  with 
poetry,  which,  I  roust  confess,  Caro- 
line thought  charroing,  until  now,  when 
Mr.  Brandon  took  occasion  to  point 
out  how  wretchedly  poor  the  verses 
were  (as  indeed  was  the  fact),  and  to 
parody  them  all.  He  was  not  unskil- 
ful at  thb  kind  of  exercise,  and  at  the 
drawing  of  caricatures,  and  had  soon 
made  a  dozen  of  both  parodies  and 
drawings,  which  reflected  cruelly  upon 
the  person  and  the  talents  of  the 
painter. 

What  now  did  this  wicked  Mr. 
Brandon  do  ?  He,  in  the  first  place, 
drew  a  caricature  of  Fitch ;  and,  se- 
condly, having  gone  to  a  gardener's 
near  the  town,  and  purchased  there  a 
buncl)  of  violets,  he  presented  them  to 
Miss  Caroline,  and  wrote  Mr.  Fitch's 
own  verses  before  given  into  her  album, 
lie  signed  them  vnth  his  own  initials, 
and  thus  declared  open  war  with  the 
painter. 
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A  RAILWAY  TRIP. 


BY  MILES   RYDER.  ESQ. 


It  was  on  a  drinliDg,  close,  spirit* 
depressing  day  in  February,  that,  seek- 
ing in  change  of  scene  a  refuge 
from  a  hypochondriacal  attack,  I  pro- 
ceeded in  an  omnibus  to  the  station  of 

the Railway,  and  took  a  place 

in  one  of  the  first-class  carriages.  The 
clock  struck,  the  bell  rang,  doors  were 
locked,  guards  slung  themselves  up 
behind,  the  hard  breathing  of  the 
sweltering  giant  that  tugged  us  became 
audible  and  frequent,  and  the  train 
glided  almost  imperceptibly  into  mo- 
tion. The  excitement  of  the  start  being 
over,  I  sunk  back  against  the  luxurioos 
supports  with  which  the  benevolent 
Directors  have  lined  the  carriages,  and 
began  to  examine  my  companions,  three 
in  number. 

Immediately  opposite  to  me  sat  a 
young  roan  in  a  Newmarket-cut  coat, 
very  **  fast"  waistcoat,  apd  shawl- 
pattern  stock,  decorated  with  two  huge 
hollow  spheric^il  breast-pins,  of  equivo- 
cal-looking metal,  connected  by  a  chain 
of  the  same.  He  sported  an  eye-glass, 
and  was  busily  engaged  in  sucking  the 
end  of  his  walking-cane,  a  twig  about 
the  thickness  of  one's  wrist. 

By  the  side  of  this  interesting  youth 
appeared  an  elderly  gentleman,  bald- 
headed,  short,  and  excessively  corpus 
lent.  An  ample  white  waistcoat  ais- 
played  to  the  best  advantage  the  well- 
rounded  lines  of  his  portly  figure.  He 
seemed  to  be  somewhat  inconvenienced 
by  the  confinement  of  his  seat;  and, 
from  time  to  time,  snorted  in  a  tone 
alarmingly  symptomatic  of  apoplexy. 
^  So  fiir  there  was  nothing  very  re- 
markable about  my  fellow-travellers; 
but,  on  glancing  round  at  the  gentle- 
jnan  by  my  side,  I  at  once  saw  that  I 
had  lighted  on  a  character  of  no  com<^ 
raon  order.  His  eyes,  which  were  grey 
and  sharp,  and  one  of  them  decidedly 
given  to  squint,  kept  jerking  incessantly 
from  one  object  to  another  —  before, 
beside,  and  even  behind  him ;  while 
his  nose  and  mouth,  equally  restless, 
resolved  themselves,  without  intermis- 
sion, into  the  most  monstrous  distor- 
tions, exciting  a  particular  unpleasant 
sensation  in  an  observer,  together  with 
a  feverish  desire  of  imitation.  The 
dress  of  this  gentleman  was  as  peculiar 
as  his  features.    His  hat  was  one  of 


those  high-crowned,  pinched-up,  nar- 
row-brimmed affairs  that  now  belong 
to  histofy ;  a  blue  cloak  without  collar 
was  gathered  close  round  his  neck,  and 
entirely  concealed  the  rest  of  his  figure^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  legs,  which 
were  encased  in  a  pair  of  the  long- 
exploded  Hessians  with  mighty  tassels, 
and  multitudinous  wrinkles.  A  green 
silk  umbrella,  not  folded  neatly,  but 
tied  up  in  a  slovenly,  puffy  bundle, 
completed  his  equipment;  on  the 
handle  appeared,  in  old  English  cha- 
racters, the  name  of  the  owner,  *^  Jonas 
Swifl.''  Such  were  my  companions. 
As  for  myself,  fancy,  dear  reader,  some- 
thing very  quiet  and  gentlemanlike; 
neitlier  tall  nor  absolutely  dwarfish, 
not  exactly  slim  nor  yet  altogether 
uowieldly,  with  an  intelligent  but  pen- 
sive expression  of  countenance,  plea^ 
santly  relieved  by  a  nose  of  cheerful 
complexion  (my  enemies  call  it  red), 
and  you  have  my  portrait.  I  wish 
every  artist  flattered  himself  no  more. 

We  were  now  at  full  speed,  and  I 
began  to  think  it  was  time  to  say 
something,  for  I  hate  silence  where 
there  is  any  thing  to  talk  to,  when  the 
old  gentleman  in  the  white  waistcoat 
anticipated  me  by  observing,  as  be 
caught  my  eye, — 

'*  Pleasant  travelling,  this,  sir.'^ 

*Mt  seems  to  me,  sir,"  I  replied, 
**  the  very  plenitude  of  repose  and 
poetry  of  motion." 

"  You  are  a  poet,  sir,  I  perceive," 
said  my  neighbour  with  the  squint, 
with  a  half-expressed  sneer  that  at  once 
made  me  hate  him.  *^  For  my  part," 
he  continued,  ''  I  am  no  hand  at  poly- 
syllables, and  sentiment  sticks  in  my 
throat,  but  I  love  railroad-travelling 
with  enthusiasm.  I  donH  know,  how- 
ever, that  I  should  like  to  wedge  roys^f 
into  one  of  these  seats  till  I  was  black 
in  the  face.  Depend  upon  it,  sb,'' 
addressing  his  opposite  neighbour, 
"  when  a  man  exceeds  sixteen  stone, 
he  is  loo  much  for  locomotion  of  any 
sort.  I  beg  pardon,"  continued  this 
extraordinary  person,  suddenly  turning 
to  the  young  man  in  the  Newmarket 
coat,  ^^  but  I  roust  advise  you  never  to 
stuff*  your  stick  into  your  mouth  in  a 
railroad.  The  slightest  shock,  my  dear 
sir,  would  ram  your  teeth  down  your 
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throaty  if  indeed  you  escaped  impale- 
ment T 

The  young  man  coloured  up  and 
withdrew  his  stick  from  his  mouth; 
lookinff,  however,  as  if  he  could  will- 
ingly nave  transferred  it  to  the  head 
of  his  adviser.  And  thus,  in  the 
space  of  two  minutes,  had  Mr.  Jonas 
Swift  inspired  us  all  three  with  morttd 
enmity  towards  him. 

*^  Railroads,  gentlemen,*'  he  resumed 
after  a  pause,  which  none  of  us  seemed 
disposed  to  break, — ^  railroads  would 
be  all  very  well  if  it  were  not  for  the 
accidents.  But  just  consider  how  easy 
the  thine  is.  A  pebble  gets  upon  the 
rail,  and  you  are  flung  over  the  em- 
bankment like  a  stone  from  a  sling. 
A  boiler  bursts,  and  you  are  blown  to 
atoms  or  scalded  to  death;  or  a  con- 
cussion tBkes  place,  and  you  are 
pounded  to  pieces  I  Ha!  what  was 
that?  something  has  happened! — no, 
no !  —  airs  right,  sit  down  again,  gen- 
tlemen 1" 

"  Dear  me,  sir!"  exclaimed  the  cor- 
pulent gentleman,  gasping  for  breath ; 
"  you  make  me  feel  very  uncomfort- 
able !  Is  there  no  way  of  getting  out 
of  these  infernal  machines?  Won't 
they  stop  for  me,  if  I  call  to  the  con- 
ductor?^' 

'<  Not  they,  ray  dear  sir!  nothing 
but  an  accident  will  stop  the  train  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  next  station !  Talk- 
ing of  accidents,  I  will  tell  you  what 
b^ll  me  the  first  trip  I  made  by  a 
railroad.  To  my  dying  day  I  shall 
never  fofget  it!  We  went  along  easily 
and  smoothly  enough  for  some  distance, 
when  the  speed  became  accelerated  to 
such  a  degree  of  velocity,  that  objects 
ceased  to  be  distinguished.  I  felt 
instinctively  that  someUiing  was  wrong, 
and  so  I  said  to  my  companions. 
Well,  gentlemen,  we  were  now  ab- 
solutely flying  through  the  air,  and  the 
carriajpe  swaved  from  side  to  side  over 
the  rail  with  such  violence  that  we 
could  scarcely  keep  our  seats.  Sud- 
denly I  saw  that  we  were  approaching 
a  curve  in  the  line,  and  I  knew  that 
the  crisis  of  the  danger  had  arrived ; 
the  carriage  undulated— jolted — rocked 
— there  was  a  tremendous  shock,  and 
the  engine  burst  from  the  train  and 
fell  over  on  its  side  in  the  road ;  and, 
in  another  moment,  we  stopped  beside 
it.  A  torrent  of  steam  roared  in  upon  us 
in  so  dense  a  volume,  that  we  could 
neither  see  nor  breathe.  Unconscious . 
of  the  extent  of  the  danger,  half-stifled 
VOIh  XXII.  NO.  cxxviii. 


by  the  smoke  and  vapour,  I  will  con- 
fess that  my  courage  quailed  before  the 
terror  of  the  moment,  and  I  lost  for 
a  time  sense,  consciousness,  and  re- 
flection. When  this  first  paroxysm  of 
fear  was  over,  I  and  the  others  made 
desperate  efforts  to  force  open  the  door, 
for  It  was  locked !" 

"  And,  by  Heaven  l"  interrupted  the 
stout  gentleman,  trying  the  fastening, 
"  we  are  locked  in  here  !*' 

"The  door  was  at  length  burst 
open,"  continued  the  narrator,  **  and 
we  rushed  out !  Never  shall  I  forget 
how  my  blood  curdled  with  horror  as 
with  my  foot  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
rail  I  found  myself  clasped  by  the 
coat  by  a  passenger  within :  fear 
is  selfish,  gentlemen,  and  I  tore  my- 
self away.  A  horrible  spectacle 
met  our  eyes  as  soon  as  we  were 
capable  of  observation;  the  two  en- 
eine-men,  victims  of  their  own  reck- 
lessness, lay  mangled  on  the  rail.  I 
shall  never  forget  that  sight,  gentle- 
men !*'  said  he,  wiping  his  forehead, 
"  However^  this  is  mere  weakness,  and 
the  excitement  of  railroad-travelling, 
with  all  its  danger,  is  delightful  after 
all." 

This  sentiment  received  no  signs  of 
assent  fit»m  any  one  of  the  listeners  to 
the  preceding  pleasant  narrative.  The 
wearers  of  the  white  and  coloured 
waistcoats  looked  pale  and  miserable, 
and  for  myself  I  was  in  no  better  con- 
dition. 

**  All  my  adventures,  however,  gen- 
tlemen," resumed  Mr.  Swift,  '<  are  not 
of  the  tragic  cast,  as  you  shall  hear.  I 
recollect  on  one  occasion  finding  my- 
self and  an  old  gentleman  the  sole  oc- 
cupants of  a  railroad  carriage.  It  was 
just  light  enough  when  we  started  for 
me  to  observe  my  companion's  appear- 
ance with  tolerable  exactness.  He  was 
of  excessive  corpulence,  approaching  to 
elephantine  dimensions.'^  (Here  the 
worthy  gentleman,  bringing  his  right  eye 
to  bear  upon  me,  winked  significantly, 
and  then  looked  our  stout  companion 
full  in  the  face.)  "  Sir,  he  was,  as  I 
have  said  before,  most  unnaturally  and 
fearfully  fat.  He  had  four  well-defined 
chins ;  his  white  waistcoat  was  as  large 
as— as — yours,  sir:  indeed,  sir,  beg- 
ging your  pardon,  he  was  altogether 
not  unlike  you  in  other  respects  — — " 

"  Sir,  sir  1"  exclaimed  tne  victim  of 
this  heartless  quiz,  becoming  suddenly 
sensitive  to  the  other's  ridicule.  "  Don  t 
insult  me,  sir;  I'll  not  put  up  with  it !" 
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"  My  dear,  sir.  I  meant  no  oflence, 
I  do  assure  you."  (Another  wink  orer 
the  shoulder  to  me.)  "  I  beg  your 
pardon,  if  I  have  hurt  your  feelings  ; 
and  as  you  seem  sore  on  this  point,  I 
will  pass  o?er  the  other  peculiarities  of 
this  nuge  traveller.  Well,  gentlemen^ 
no  sooner  had  I  set  my  eyes  on  him 
than  I  said  to  myself, '  Here's  the  roan 
for  roe :  I'll  roast  him/  After  contra- 
dicting him  flatly  in  every  proposition 
he  uttered  —  an  invention  of  mine, 
gentlemen,  for  keeping  up  the  interest ' 
of  a  conversation — he  at  la^iueiHioned. 
the  Souihwark  election. '    '      '   "• 

"  *  We  have  beaten  Walter  cleap  ouJBp' 
of  the  borough,'  said  he.  ^ 

« '  Indeed !'  said  I.  '  How  do  ^i 
make  that  out?'  J 

"  <  Why,  sir,'  rejoined  he,  *  im  as 
plain  as  e'er  a  rule-ofJthreeJ^um. 
Wood  polled  at  least  fivb  jKndred 
more  than  Walter ;  and  I  afi  that  a 
pretty  good  beating.'  , 

**  I  Do  you  V  said  I.  '  Now,  in  my 
opinion,  it's  your  Radical  gentry  who 
have  been  drubbed  over  the  head  and 
shoulders.  Suppose  you  have  sent  an- 
other member  to  misrepresent  South- 
wark  in  the  house.  Whatlhen?  Think 
of  the  moral  triumph  achieved  by  our 
party.' 

"  *  Moral  my  eye,'  said  he. 

"  *  Oh,  be  as  vulgar  as  you  please, 
sir,'  I  replied ;  *  it  is  the  characteristic 
of  your  class.  But  I  tell  you  that,  not- 
withstanding all  your  guzzling,  swilling, 
and  bullying,  a  great  moral  victory  has 
been  won  ;  and  the  next  election  will 
be  the  death-bed  of  you  and  all  your 
Radical  friends.' 

"'I'm  no  Radical,  sir,'  said  he: 
'  I'm  a  Liberal  1' 

"  *  You're  a  hog  !*  said  I  to  myself,  on 
my  honour,  never  meaning  he  should 
hear  me. 

"*And    you,*    said    he,— 'you're 

*' '  Never  mind  what  I  am,'  I  ex- 
claimed ;  '  but  depend  upon  it,  in- 
stead of  your  haying  any  reason  to 
boast,  you  should  say,  with  Pyrrhus,— 
'  5*  uno  adhuc  pndlio  vincemus,funditU8 
periimtis,* ' 

"  *  Ob,'  growled  my  antagonist, '  if 
you  come  to  your  Greek,  I've  done.' 

"  And,  in  fact,  not  another  word  could 
I  get  out  of  him ;  although,  to  do  my- 
self justice,  I  tried  hard,  by  abusing 
nil  Whigs  nominatim  ei  literatim^  and 
producing  every  imaginable  topic  of 
provocation;    until,  having  fairiy  ex- 


hausted my  subjects  and  myself  too,  I 
fell  asleep,  and  he  did  the  same. 

''  How  long  I  slept  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  awoke  at  length,  and  uninten- 
tionally stamping  my  foot  on  the  old 
gentleman's  gouty  toe,  I  awoke  him 
too ;  and  there  we  were,  like  two  inve- 
terate enemies  parted  by  the  night,  ready 
to  recommence  the  battle.  No  better 
matter  for  controversy  occurring  to  my 
mind,  I  asked  him  where  we  were,  ac- 
cording to  his  opinion.  (It  was  now 
.  broad  daylight.) 

\      ** '  Oh,'  said  he,  looking  through  the 
f  window, '  we're  close  to  A—.' 

•*  *  Now,  excuse  me,'  I  exchimed ; 
'but  I'm  certain  that  we're  "passing 
L  ■■  .  I  know  the  country  as  well 
as  if  it  had  been  my  cradle.' 

** '  Sir,  sirl'  he  returned ; '  I  am  posi- 
tive it  is  A^— ;  for,  although  we  are 
going  along  at  this  tremendous  rate,  I 
recognise  it  perfectly.' 

"  *  I'll  open  the  window,'  sftid  I, 
*  and  convince  you.' 

'*  I  did  so,  and,  putting  my  head  out, 
I  look  a  survey  of  the  country.    I  saw 

neither  A nor  L ;  but  what  I 

did  see,  much  to  my  astonishment,  was, 
that  our  carriage  had  by  some  means 
got  detached  from  the  train,  and  that 
we  were  standing  still  on  the  rail,  in 

{)erfect  solitude.  I  burst  into  a  fit  of 
aughter,  which  prevented  me  for  some 
moments  from  communicating  our  mis- 
adventure to  my  fellow-traveller. 
Scarcely  had  I  time  to  enjoy  his  con- 
sternation, when  I  caught  sight  of  a 
dim  streak  of  steam  in  the  distance, 
which  told  me  that  a  train  was  ap- 
proaching. I  warned  the  old  gentle- 
man; and,  seriously  alarmed  tor  my 
own  safety,  with  some  difficulty  I 
s(]jueeied  my  body  through  the  carriage- 
wmdow,  and  bade  him  follow,  and 
scrambled  out  of  the  way  to  the  bank 
by  the  side  of  the  rail. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  he  got  his  head, 
and  three  of  his  chins  through  ;  but 
there  he  stuck,  and  so,  with  many 
piteous  lamentations,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  draw  back  again,  and  re- 
sign himself  to  his  fate.  Much  as  I 
felt  for  him— for  I  am  naturally  of  a 
kindly  and  sympathetic  disposition — I 
could  not  help  yelling  with  laughter  at 
the  absurdity  of  his  situation.  Well, 
gentlemen,  up  came  the  tmin  like  a 
flash  of  lightning,  caught  up  the  car- 
riage and  the  old  gentleman  just  as  a 
bull  would  a  haycock  on  his  horns,  and 
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unfortanately  stout  old  gentleman  was 
never  heard  of  more, — at  least  by  me, 
although  I  called  once  or  twice  at  the 
offices  to  inqaire  after  hiro.*' 

Our  eloquent  friend  here  paused  to 
take  breath,  and  a  silence  of  sonoe  mo- 
ments followed  the  startling  conclusion 
of  his  story.  At  length  the  corpulent 
gentleman  thought  it  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, with  a  shake  of  the  head,  that  it 
was  •*  dreadful  bad  weather." 

I  was  about  assenting  to  this  propo- 
sition, when  Mr.  Jonas  Swift,  jammmg 
his  elbow  into  my  side,  over  the  arm 
between  us,  by  way  of  callmg  my  at- 
tention^ took  up  the  question  in  his 
own  peculiar  way. 

**  For  my  own  part,"  said  he,  ^*  I 
can't  agree  with  you,  sir,  that  the  wea- 
ther u  bad  Now,  1  am  rather  partial 
to  a  few  months  of  continuous,  soaking 
rain ;  and  if  the  wind  is  a  point  or  so 
to  the  no'th'ard  all  the  time,  the  better. 
I  don't  like  to  be  always  either  frizzing 
or  freezing.  Rain  for  me.  I  like  to 
splash  through  the  mud,  sir;  it  gives 
one  humility, —  it  reminds  us  tliat  we 
are  but  mortals,  a(\er  all." 

"Well,  well,"  replied  the  other, 
"  there  is  no  talking  to  you, — you  are 
altogether  the  rule  of  contrary;  but 
what  I  know  is,  that  there'll  be  but  a 
short  hop-harvest  this  year,  if  the  rain 
lasts  much  longer." 

"  I  beg  paKlon,  sir,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Swift;  "are  you  in  the  hop-tmde?" 
(This  was  said  in  a  tone  of  deferential 
politeness,  very  different  from  the  que- 
rist's previous  style.) 

"  1  am,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"  And  I  suppose,"  said  the  other,  in 
the  same  suave  tone,  and  with  an  ex- 
cessively arch  look,  "you  do  not  in 
your  heart  dislike  this  bad  weather, 
after  all." 

"  Why,  sir,"  replied  the  confessed 
hop-factor,  "  our  firm  has  the  credit  of 
generally  speculating  with  judgment ; 
and  1  must  admit,  speaking  as  a  man 
of  business,  that  I  don't  carfe  how  long 
this  weather  lasts." 

"  I  regret  to  hear  you  say  so,  with 
all  my  heart,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Swift, 
catching  at  the  admission  with  avidity, 
and  resuming  his  usual  cynical  tone. 
"  I  feel  a  sort  of  friendship  for  you, 
and  I  am  truly  sony  for  you.  Tlie 
fact  is,  I  was  at  the  Board  of  Trade 
the  other  day,  and  a  friend  of  mine 
shewed  me  the  draft  of  a  bill  which 
will  he  immediately  introduced  by  go- 


veniment,  for  admitting  foreign  hops  at 
a  nominal  duty." 

"  You  don't  say  so !"  exclaimed  the 
stout  gentleman,  Uioroughly  startled. 

"  It  is  true,  sir ;  believe  me, — I  saw 
it  with  my  own  eyes.  The  fact  is,  the 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  hops  have 
for  many  years  pressed  heavily  upon 
the  productive  classes ;  and  have,  more- 
over, led  to  a  most  iniquitous  system 
of  gambling ;  and  I  rejoice  that  minis- 
ters have  determined  to  suppress  it. 
'In  anticipation  of  this  new  measure, 
wincbf  Ttai^p^rs,  has  been  for  some 
^^d^e  in  preparation,  vast  tracts  of  land 
1x1  Fmnce  are  now  under  cultivation 
with  the  hop ;  and  Normandy  produces 
at  \)ie  present  moment  twice  as  much 
as  Kent,  and  of  a  better  quality. 
Genlbtnen,  I  hope  to  see  the  time 
when\pt  ^  blossom  of  hop  or  ear  of 
grain  snkll  be  seen  in  England,  when 
the  verjnname  of  hop-factor  will  be 
imknowf),  and  the  land  present  one 
unbroken  line  of  shop,  railroad,  and 
factory." 

"  Well,  I  must  say,"  exclaimed  the 
young  gentleman  opposite  to  me, 
moved  by  this  eloquent  harangue, 
"  as  this  gent,  observes,  if  there 
were  no  corn-laws  there  would  be 
more  trade ;  and  our  house  would  be 
able  to  offer  the  very  best  articles  to 
the  public  at  a  very  low  figure." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  I,  "  I  think 
we  should  cut  a  very  low  figure  alto- 
gether." 

"  Sir,  sir!"  exclaimed  my  neighbour, 
sharply,  "  your  sentiment  is  as  bad  as 
your  pun.  Down  with  the  com-lawsl 
say  I,  with  our  Cheapside  friend  there, 
and  hurrah  for  the  counter  and  yard- 
measure  !" 

"  But  now,  sir,"  said  the  hop-spe- 
culator, looking  at  his  tormentor  witn  a 
piteous  expression  of  anxiety,  "  are  you 
really  serious  about  the  foreign  hops  V* 

"  I  am  indeed,  sir;  the  ministers 
stand  pledged  to  the  measure." 

"  Then  mark  me,  sir,  if  I  ever  vote 
for  a  Whig  again." 

"  Oh,  you  did  vote  for  the  Whig, 
then,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Swift.  "  Why, 
surely — no,  it  cannot  be— and  yet,  now 
I  consider,  the  likeness  is  surprising. 
Gentlemen,  behold  the  irritable  stout 
Southwark  elector,  who  was  carried  off 
by  the  train  as  I  have  told  you  !  Sir, 
I  am  glad  to  see  you  safe  and  hearty  !" 

"  Sir,  sir  !"  roared  the  victim  of  this 
merciless  roaster,  now  tliorouglily  oxas- 
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perated,  *'  it  is  dedse— utterly  false !  I 
never  was  on  a  railroad,  or  in  your 
infernal  company,  before  1" 

« I  was  going  to  observe,  gentlemen,*' 
said  Mr.  Sw^  calmly,  without  no- 
ticing tliis  denial,  "  when  I  was  led  to 
diverge  into  the  hop  question,  that  a 
most  extraordinary  and  unremitting  kr 
tality  has  ever  attended  me  in  my  rail- 
road trips.  Observe  this  cut  on  my 
temple :  it  was  inflicted  by  an  old  lady, 
who  I  never  observed  had  pattens  on 
until  she  trampled  upon  me  in  a  fit  of 
hysterics,  as  we  were  all  jostled  toge- 
ther in  a  concussion.  Look  at  this 
scar  on  my  cheek :  it  was  done  by  a 
fragment  from  the  eye-glass  of  one  of 
those  puppies  who  sport  these  things. 
Indeed,  gentlemen,*'  continued  Jonas, 
'<  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  instance  of 
my  travelling  by  railway  without  some 
accident  happening.  I  would  have  you 
prepared,  for  I  feel  confident  that 
something  will  happen  to  us  to-day. 
Indeed,  I  can't  but  say  that  I  hope  so 
with  all  my  heart.  I  like  the  excite- 
ment of  an  accident." 

The  eyes  of  myself,  the  hop-factor, 
and  the  traveller,  instinctively  sought 
each  other.  Our  thoughts  were  one 
and  the  same.  Should  we  sacrifice 
this  Jonas — this  cold-blooded,  horror- 
inspiring  monster  ? 

'<  So  well-known  am  I  for  my  ad- 
ventures, gentlemen,"  resumed  he, 
heedless  of  the  abhorrence  with  which 
we  shrunk  from  him,  '*  that  the  railroad 
people  often  refuse  to  convey  me.  To- 
day tliey  demurred ;  but  I  said,  boldly, 
'  Gentlemen,  you  are  mistaken  in  your 
man.  I  am  the  keeper  of  the  old  gen- 
tleman in  the  white  waistcoat,  whom  I 
am  going  to  lodee  in  a  place  of  security.' 
Excuse  me,  sir,  for  this  pardonable  rute. 
The  fellows  let  me  in  at  once." 

**  Sir !"  bellowed  the  miserable  ob- 
ject of  this  new  attack,  '^j^ou're  a  villain 
— a  scoundrel!  I'll  bring  an  action 
against  you — 1*11 '' 

What  other  ihreats  were  about  to 
follow  I  know  not,  for  we  were  sud- 
denly startled  by  hearing  the  shrill 
shriek  of  the  alarm-whistle ;  and  in  a 
few  moments  afterwanls  the  train  was 
urged  rapidly  back  over  the  ground  we 
had  just  traversed. 

"  I  told  you  80,*'  cried  Mr.  Swift, 
with  exultation,  putting  his  head  out 
of  the  window,  \Nhile  we  grew  pale. 


and  held  our  breath  in  sickening  sus- 
pense. ''  Ua !  I  see  how  it  is ;  we  are 
on  the  wrong  line :  and  yonder  comes 
the  up-train  upon  us  at  full  speed. 
Back  away,  my  boys;  it*s  no  use. 
Ill  bet  ten  to  one,"  continued  this 
diabolical  scofier,  withdrawing  his  head 
for  a  moment  firom  the  window,  and 
taking  out  his  watch :  <^  I'll  bet  ten  to 
one  that  we  are  pitched  clean  over  the 
embankment  within  forty  seconds." 

"  Make  it  hundreds,  and  I'll  take 
you  1"  roared  the  hop-factor,  in  the 
very  frenzy  of  hatrea  and  despair: 
"  1 11  ruin  you,  you  dog,  I  will !" 

The  other  had  the  word  **  done  " 
upon  his  lips ;  but,  before  the  unholy 
compact  could  be  ratified,  there  was  a 
shocK~a  crash — a  hurrying  on  with 
lightning-like  velocity — and  all  was 
still  again.  The  Cheapside  gentleman 
and  myself  had  preserved  our  seats, 
and  sustained  no  injury ;  but  the  un- 
fortunate railway -traveller  had  been 
hurled  into  the  arms  of  the  white- 
waistcoated  old  gentleman,  and  the 
half-closed  eye  of  the  one,  and  the 
bleeding  nose  of  the  other,  shewed  that 
the  contact  had  not  been  harmless. 

"  I  knew  how  it  would  be,*'  said  the 
philosopher,  in  a  somewhat  subdued 
tone,  and  snuffling  and  applying  his 
handkerchief  to  his  nose.  *'  fiut,  sir, 
you  had  no  business  to  butt  at  me  with 
your  eye  in  that  way,  like  a  ram." 

No  connected  answer  was  given  to 
this  remark,  but  a  string  of  muttered 
invectives,  amongst  which  the  words 
«  villain,"  "  doff,^' "  scoundrel,"  "  ra- 
dical," "  curse,'  "confound,"  et  cetera, 
were  plainly  distinguishable,  proceeded 
from  the  mouth  of  the  old  ^ntleman, 
until  we  reached  (lie  next  station.  Here, 
to  our  neat  relief,  our  Jonas  lefl  us. 
None  of  us  returned  an  answer  to  his 
familiar  **  eood-by,"  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  hop-factor,  who  launched  a 
parting  anathema  at  him,  and  sunk 
oack  exhausted  into  his  seat.  Just  be- 
fore we  started,  we  observed  Mr.  Swift 
take  his  seat  in  the  train  for  town.  On 
returning  at  night  I  was  not  surprised, 
nor,  I  roust  confess,  altogether  grieved, 
to  hear  that  the  afternoon  up-train  had 
broken  down,  and  that  a  gentleman  in 
Hessian  boots,  and  with  the  name 
*'  Jonas  Swift  '*  engraved  on  the  handle 
of  his  umbrella,  had  been  taken  off  the 
line  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 
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THE  HISTORY  AKD  MYSTERY  OF  SECRET  SOCIETIES  AND  SECRET 
POLITICAL  CLUBS. PART  II. 


Between  the  political  club  and  re- 
volutionary clubs  in  France  there  was 
no  transition.  The  same  men  under 
other  physiognomies  appeared  in  both. 
Those  who  belonged  at  first  to  the 
former,  and  vowed  their  attachment  to 
the  monarchy,  and  even  to  the  roysd 
family,  soon  became  the  leaders  of  the 
most  democratical  societies.  True, 
indeed,  the  nature  of  the  events  had 
changed,  and  the  throne  of  Clovis  had 
disappeared,  the  Convention  had  be- 
come omnipotent,  and  we  are  now  in 
imagination  in  1792.  At  this  period 
there  were  two  clubs  whose  names  will 
not  be  forgotten  in  the  pages  of  history 
— that  of  the  Jacobhu  and  that  of  the 
Cordeliers,  Each  one  took  its  name 
from  a  convent  whose  respective  clois- 
ters thev  transformed  into  the  arenas 
for  their  debates  and  conspiracies. 
The  Jacobins  soon  absorbed  the  Cor- 
deliers— t.e.  the  democratic  principle 
concentrated  itself  in  an  assemblv  of 
fifteen  hundred  individuals,  united  to- 
gether to  speak  and  to  act  in  a  sense, 
and  for  an  object,  which  was  always 
revolutionary.  This  moral  fact,  this 
phenomenon  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
deserves  our  best  attention ;  especially 
as  this  assembly,  this  concentration  of 
democracy,  overturned  the  whole  of 
Europe,  and  brought  about  the  long 
series  of  events  which  transpired  from 
that  period  onwards. 

If  some  of  our  readers  during  their 
visits  to  Paris  for  pleasure,  or  pursuits 
of  a  graver  character,  have  ever  entered 
and  proceeded  along  the  dark  and  dull 
street  caHed  the  Rue  de  la  Sourdi^re,  they 
must  have  remarked  the  three  enormous 
arched  gateways  which  stood  at  the 
comer  of  the  street ;  and  of  the  Rue 
Sainle  Hyacinthe,  Saint  Honor6 ;  like 

rings  to  subterraneous  passages, 
first  of  these  gateways,  to  the 
house  No.  4,  was  the  entry  to  the 
celebrated  club.  The  other  gateways 
have  been  lately  destroyed .  This  alone 
remains;  but  the  three  gatewavs  be- 
longed to  the  convent ;  and  the  fapade, 
still  standing,  is  the  last  external  vestige 
of  this  edifice.  The  monumental  pro- 
portions of  the  remaining  gate,  and  of 
the  staircase,  indicate  the  noble  and 

frandiose  architecture  of  former  times, 
lere  and  there  in  tlie  neighbouring 
liouses  are  portions  of  the  old  convent; 
and  the  staircase  which  led  to  the 
library  in  that  building,  the  first  room 


in  which  the  club  of  the  Jacobins  met, 
still  turns  round  with  its  terrific  majesty, 
whilst  all  which  surrounds  it  is  little, 
if  not  contemptible.  The  garden  and 
the  church,  the  last  refuge  of  the  club- 
bists,  have  given  way  to  the  Marcbd 
St.  HonoT^ ;  or,  as  the  common  people 
still  call  it,  "  The  March^  des  Jaco- 
bins." This  market  was  erected  by 
virtue  of  the  agrarian  law  applied  to 
the  rural  domains  of  the  rampant  and 
cruel  Terrorists.  Each  one  in  his  turn 
sufiered,  in  the  course  of  this  long 
revolution,  from  the  laws  and  decrees 
which  he  had  passed  to  injure  others ; 
but  which,  liKe  the  gallows  erected 
for  Mordecai,  served,  in  process  of 
time,  as  the  place  of  execution  for 
Haman.  A  low  wine-shop  now  oc- 
cupies the  precise  spot  where  Robes- 
pierre was  accustomed  to  haransue  his 
co-clubbists,  and  a  fellow  called  Ragot 
is  the  successor  of  the  famous  Hebert. 
But  what  are  these  four  large  medal- 
lions still  retaining  their  places  in  the 
old  wall  of  the  staircase,  which  once 
led  to  the  library  of  the  convent,  and 
which  have  bid  defiance  to  all  the 
changes  of  time,  of  dynasties,  and  of 
governments?  They  ane  the  medallions 
of  the  Four  EvangeKsts !  They  have 
resisted  with  impunity  the  destructive 
hands  of  many  a  revolutionary^ hour; 
and  whilst  the  statues  of  the  martyrs 
were  shivered  to  atoms,  these  repre- 
sentations of  the  Evangelists  have  re- 
mained. But  in  1840,  priests  and 
tribunes,  monks  and  publicists,  —  all 
have  disappeared,  as  well  as  the  con- 
vent and  the  club,  and  nothing  remains 
but  M.  Ragot  and  his  bad  beer  or  sour 
wine.    Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 

In  1792  the  club  of  the  Jacobins, 
wliich  still  bore  the  title  of"  Society  of 
the  Friends  of  the  Constitution,"  gave 
up  the  library  of  the  convent  which 
it  had  hired,  and  where  the  members 
were  nearly  stifled,  to  precipitate  itself 
into  the  church  of  the  same  building, 
then  become  national  property.  It  was 
not  a  little  singular  that  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  Jacobins  were  de- 
liberating in  the  library  as  to  the 
celebrated  insurrection  of  the  lOth 
August  against  Louis  XVI.,  over  the 
entrance  of  this  large  room  was  to  be 
seen  in  legible  Latin  letters,  an  old 
inscription  placed  thel^  by  its  former 
monastic  inhabitants,  dedicating  it  to 
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The  clubbisls,  however,  were  always 
opposed  face  to  face  to  the  old  royalty. 
An  immeDse  amphitheatre,  in  the  form 
of  a  circus,  occupied  all  the  nave  of 
the  venerable  church,  and  a  rostrum 
was  erected  for  the  president  and  the 
secretaries;  but  this  commodious  dis- 
tribution  had  been  obtained  by  de- 
stroying the  choir  and  the  sides  of  the 
tomb  of  Marshal  de  Crequi,  as  well  as 
the  statue  of  Madame  de  Feuqui^res, 
who  was  weeping  over  the  cenotaph  of 
Mignard.     On  this  rostrum  the  votes 
were  collected,  and  the  deliberations 
of  the  assembly  were  inscribed  in  a 
register.    Agitators  in  the  constituent 
assembly,  the  clubs  were  the  domina- 
tors  in  the  legislative.    **  The  National 
Assembly,"  says  M.Thiers, "  not  being 
able  to  include  within  its  ranks  all  the 
ambitious  men  who  desired  to  belong 
to  it,  they  took  refuge  in  the  clubs, 
where  they  found  at  once  a  tribune 
open  to  them,  and  storms  to  surround 
them.    The  people  hastened  to  Witness 
this  new  spectacle.     They  occupied 
the  public  tribunes  of  all  the  assemblies, 
and  even  found  lucrative  employment ; 
for  those  who  applauded  ttie  orators 
were  often  paid  by  them  for  their  ap- 
plauses."    Tliese    few   lines   of  M. 
Thiers,  wrilten  as  they  are  by  a  demo- 
crat, supply  a  striking  picture  of  the 
morality  and  truth  of  a  sitting  of  the 
Jacobins  1    Sometimes,  indeed,  were 
imposing  scenes,  then  bloody  dramas, 
and,  finally,  hideous  anarchy.    It  was 
in  this  church  that  Merlin  cried  one 
day  at  tlie  tribune,  *'  I  swear  to  remain 
Jacobin  the  rest  of  my  life  1"    It  was 
on  the  floor  of  this  amphitheatre  that 
Camille  Desmoulins  said  with  a  loud 
voice,  *'  Saint  Just  carries  bis  head  as 
if  it  were  the  Holy  Sacrament;"  and 
that  Saint  Just  replied  from  his  seat, 
'*  I  will  make  him  carry  it  in  another 
manner."    At  the  door   of  the  club 
were  hung. up  the  declaration  of"  The 
Kights  of  Man,"  and  the  Chant  du 
Cog,    The  Chant  du  Cog  was  a  Jour- 
nal which  was  stuck  up  on  the  wall, 
and  which   the  members  or  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  club  daily  consulted,  in 
order  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
questions  which  were  to  h%  each  day 
debated.     We  have  lately  seen    the 
eight   bound  volumes  in  tricoloured 
paper  of  the  Pere  Duchesne,    It  is 
now  a  very  rare  and  curious  book,  and  it 
is  by  no  means  surprising  that  the 
members    of  the  Jacobin    club  who 
arrived  in  the  morning  dressed  in  tlieir 
red  caps  at  this  place  of  meeting  and 


perused  its  contents,  should  have  be- 
come savage  and  pitiless.  The  journal 
of  the  Phre  Duchesne  breathed  nothing 
but  overthrow,  violence,  and  despera- 
tion. The  members  not  unfrequently 
climbed  on  the  rude  benches,  and,  fbU 
of  rage  and  fury,  they  sung  the  mad 
phrases  of  the  Ph^  to  popular  and 
wild  notes  and  airs ;  all  were  io  a  state 
of  fever  and  wrath ;  the  nenroas  epi- 
demic malady  was  irrtsistible ;  aod 
1500  persons  assembled  in  a  gloomy 
and  sorry  building,  lighted  but  badly 
by  old  and  worn-out  dying  lamps, 
dictated  to  France,  and  then  to  Europe, 
the  policy  aod  tlie  principles^  tiie 
government  and  tlie  social  regulations, 
they  were  to  ad0{>t  and  to  follow. 

When  the  sittings  of  the  Jacobins 
were  regularly  established  in  the  church, 
tlie  library  remained  appropriated  to 
the  labours  of  those  who  were  charged 
to  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the 
clubs  with  the  departments,  and  of 
the  central  commiuee  of  the  federated 
members.  It  was  this  committee,  re- 
duced to  five  members,  in  order  that 
it  might  act  more  energeticaliy  and  as 
one  man,  under  the  name  of  the  In- 
surrectional Committee,  that  prepared 
the  proceedings  of  the  celebrated  10th 
of  August.  Potion,  when  speaking  of 
this  day,  exclaimed,  "  I  saved  the 
society  of  Jacobins,  I  beheld  the  mo- 
ment when  it  \vas  composed  of  three 
deputies,  and  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
citizens :  terror  had  dispersed  the  rest. 
I  have  seen  Kobespicrre  trembling, 
wishing  to  take  to  flight,  not  daring  to 
shew  himself  to  the  assembly."  So 
that  there  were  crises  of  a  revolutionary 
character  in  the  history  of  the  French 
Revolution  which  even  disgusted  and 
sickened,  or  made  to  tremble,  the  club 
of  the  Jacobins  itself.  But  what  is 
still  more  curious  than  the  official 
Monitewr  from  which  we  have  ex- 
tracted the  above  declaration  of  Potion, 
is  the  Jmamal  de  la  SocUU  de  Jacobins^ 
a  rare  and  a  curious  work.  In  the 
Political  AnmlsqfCarTa,som9  precious 
details  are  to  be  found  as  to  the  part 
taken  by  the  club  in  the  first  of  the 
battles  in  which  it  was  engaged  with 
the  remains  of  the  old  and  venerable, 
but  insulted  and  abandoned,  monarchy. 
Tlie  Insurrectional  Committee,  on 
the  eve  of  the  10th  of  August,  in  the 
night,  having  observed  the  hesitation 
of  the  dub,  secretly  and  hastily  changed 
the  seat  of  its  operations,  and  pro- 
ceeded from  the  library  of  the  convent 
to  the  house  of  Robespierre^  m>po8ite 
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the  Church  of  tlie  Assumption.  It 
was  very  near  the  club.  Already  the 
committee  bad  on  two  previous  oc- 
casions removed  the  heaa-quarters  of 
its  denberations  from  the  influence  of 
the  Jaoobins;  first  to  the  common  wine- 
house  of  the  Golden  Sun,  in  the  Fau* 
bourg  St.  Antoine;  and,  second,  to  the 
Blue  Dial  on  the  Bonlevard  du  Temple. 
But  on  the  eve  of  the  1 0th  of  August,  as 
time  pressed,  and  the  demagogues  feared 
treason  on  the  one  hand  and  delay  on 
the  other,  the  f^ve  roenrbers  escaped 
ftom  the  tibiary  with  their  registers, 
descended  the  large  staircase  we  have 
already  referred  to,  passed  before  the 
door  of  the  club-house  with  the  silence 
of  coMpivators,  and  reached  the  Rue 
Saint  Honor^  and  the  house  of  Robes- 
pierre. There  Antoine,  the  ex-constitu- 
ent and  their  chief,  occupied  an  apart- 
ment above  the  chamber  of  tlie  Conven- 
tionalist. It  was  about  eleven  o^clock 
at  night.  Robespierre  was  at  home.  He 
was  in  the  celebrated  elegant  boudoiry  of 
which  our  readers  have  doubtless  so 
often  heard,  where  his  features  were  re^- 
Beoted  in  the  highly-polished  marble, 
as  well  as  in  paintings  and  alt  sorts  of 
drawings.  The  hostess  of  the  house, 
who  cherished  Robespierre,  hearing 
the  noise  of  the  discussion,  and  seeing 
the  members  of  the  club  leave  the  Jaco- 
bins to  assemble  at  Antoine*s,and  then 
leave  Antoine  to  hasten  lo  an  imeute 
and  insurrection,  could  not  resist  her 
fears.  Slie  ascended  the  staircase  and 
entered  the  apartment  of  Antoine.  At 
the  moment  she  arrived,  they  were 
reading  a  letter  from  Barbaroux,  which 
promi^  the  assistance  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Marseilles. 

*•  What  do  you  want?"  cried  An- 
toine, rushing  forwards  before  this  un- 
expected appearance  of  the  landlady. 

**  Citizens  l"  she  replied,  at  once 
raising  and  clasping  her  hands,  "  are 
they  about  to  kill  itobespierre  V* 

The  members*  of  the  Insurrectional 
Committee  looked  at  each  other  sig- 
nificatively.  Antoine  placed  his  hand 
on  her  arm,  —  "Go  about  your  busi- 
ness," he  replied :  "  if  any  one  runs 
the  risk  of  being  strangled,  it  is  we. 
There  is  no  question  about  touching 
Robespierre :  he  can  hide  himself 

This  is  the  statement  of  Carra,  but 
we  must  not  forget  that  he  was  a 
Girondist. 

The  door  was  shut,  the  insurrection 
was  decided  on  in  a  chamber  above 
that  of  Robespierre,  and  some  hours 
afterwards  the  cannon  of  the  Marseii- 


lais  of  Barbaroux  thundered  against 
tlie  palace  of  the  Tuileries. 

In  March  1 793,  when  the  question  of 
the  establishment  of  a  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal was  discussed  by  the  Convention, 
the  **  Mountain*'  had  received  a  check 
in  the  morning  of  the  very  first  day  that 
the  subject  came  on  for  debate.  It  was 
Sunday,  the  population  of  Paris  did 
not  slir,  all  contributed  to  the  agitation 
of  the  public  mind.  The  sitting  of 
the  Convention  was  terminated  at  seven 
o'clock.  They  hastened  to  the  Jaco- 
bins. An  immense  mob  surrounded 
the  club.  The  populace  proposed  to 
march  against  the  Girondists,  who  re- 
fused to  concur  in  the  establishment  of 
the  revolutionary  tribunal.  Dubois  de 
Craned  resisted,  but  the  tribunes  rushed 
into  the  hall,  for  there  were  tribunes 
also  at  the  Jacobins.  The  lights  were 
put  out,  the  agitators  carried  their 
point,  and  the  club  rose  against  the 
National  Assembly.  At  this  moment 
Madame  Lou  vet,  the  wife  of  the  Con- 
ventionalist, who  was  waiting  for  the 
return  of  her  husband,  the  author  of 
FaublaSf  heard,  with  alarm  and  terror, 
the  vociferations  which  proceeded  from 
the  club.  She  lived  in  the  Rue  Saint 
Honor^,  between  the  meeting-place  of 
the  Jacobins  and  the  Hall  of  the 
Tuileries,  where  the  assembly  was  held. 
She  rushed  from  her  apartment,  ran 
down  the  Rue  de  la  Soudibre,  pene- 
trated in  the  club-room  by  the  library 
of  the  convent,  and  beheld  the  furious 
agitators  preparing  their  arras  against 
the  Girondists.  The  danger  in  which 
her  husband  was  placed  gave  her 
supernatural  energy.  She  returned 
with  precipitation,  and  proceeded  to 
the  Salle  des  Tuileries.  Louvet  was 
leaving,  armed,  as  was  then  the  cus- 
tom, with  a  sabre  and  pistols  in  his 
girdle,  to  fight  or  defend  himself,  if 
necessary,  in  the  Convention  itself. 
Informed  by  his  wife  of  what  was 
preparing,  and  availing  himself  of  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  he  rushed  to 
Potion's,  and  there  found  the  Giron- 
dists deliberating  most  tranquilly  as 
to  the  best  means  of  legally  saving 
their  party. 

"  We  are  lost  1"  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
entered  the  room,  and  he  apprised 
them  of  what  was  passing  at  the  sitting 
of  the  Jacobins. 

Potion  remained  unmoved  ;  he  then 
approached  the  window ;  the  rain  fell 
in  torrents;  and,  knowing  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Parisians  much  better 
than  his  friends  who  surrounded  him. 
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he  said,  at  tlie  same  time  pointing  to 
the  dark  sky  above  them,  "  Nothing 
will  take  place  tonight" 

Petion  was  right.  The  club  of  the 
Jacobins  was  no  longer  surrounded  by 
the  populace ;  the  rain  had  dispersed 
all,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  morning 
had  been  drenched  to  the  skin.  The 
proposed  measure  was  that  night  aban- 
doned. 

The  journal  called  the  Fire  Duchesne 
was  edited  by  Hubert,  who  was  the 
king  of  the  Jacobins.  His  journal  was 
the  thermometer  of  the  club.  When 
the  "  citizens"  arrived  at  the  door,  pre- 
vious to  ascending  the  staircase  to  the 
Tribunes,  they  were  sure  to  ask, 
"  Well,  is  the  Fere  Duchesne  in  a 
passion  this  morning  t*'  Thisinquiiy 
was  not  of  so  frivolous  a  nature  as  it 
would  at  first  appear  to  be.  What 
would  be  called  idle  jokes  at  other 
times,  then  concealed  the  most  im- 
portant facts  and  opinions. 

We  have  seen  some  numbers  of  the 
Feuille  du  Jour,  which,  at  the  head 
of  the  first  column,  contained  the  fol- 
lowing notice  in  red  letters  to  the 
readers  of  that  print: — *^  Citizen,  dost 
thou  desire  to  continue  thy  subscrip- 
tion ?»the  former  editor  has  just  been 
guillotined  {raccourciy* 

Besides  Uie  journal  the  F^re  Du- 
cheme,  the  hawkers  and  newsmen  used 
to  cry  about  other  prints  yet  more  cha- 
racteristic of  the  club.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  mention  some  of  their  names  : 
*'  Ca  feit  toujours  plaisir  ;*'  *'  C'est  in- 
croyable  ;*'  **  Le  Cochon  de  Saint  An- 
toine ;"  "  Encore  un  ;"  "  Entendoos 
nous ;"  "  Finissons  done,  cher  P'^re ;" 
"  II  n'est  pas  possible  d*en  rire ;"  **  Je 
ro'en  moque ;  "  Je  perds  mon  etat ;" 
"  Faites  moi  vivre  ;*'  "  La  puce  k 
loreille ;''  "  Sacr6  gachis ;"  «  Les  ju- 
pons  de  Madame  Angot;''  *^  Pendez 
moi,  mais  ^coutez  moi.'' 

When  the  debates  at  the  club  were 
very  stormy,  the  mob  became  too  nu- 
merous to  enter,  and  remained  together 
in  the  adjoining  streets.  To  remedy 
this  inconvenience  of  want  of  room,  a 
violent  Jacobin,  named  Varlet,  hit  upon 
a  curious  plan  for  continuing,  aAer  a 
certain  fashion,  the  proceedings  of  the 
democratic  tribunes  beyond  Uie  walls 
of  the  church  and  the  convent.  As 
soon  as  the  acclamations  of  the  mem- 
bers and  crowd,  who  were  crammed 
-within  the  walls  of  the  building,  excited 
without,  the  interest  of  those  who  could 
not  gain  admission,  Varlet  appeared  at 
the  great  door,  got  into  a  cabriolet,  or 


cart,  or  sedan-chair,  and  caused  himself 
to  be  transported  to  the  densest  part  of 
tlie  crowd.  When  arrived  at  the  best 
spot,  he  rose  up,  uncovered  his  head, 
aiM]  repeated,  nearly  vrord  for  word, 
what  had  passed  in  the  interior  of  the 
club,  imitating  the  voices  and  gestures 
of  the  Jacobin  orators.  Variet  thus 
excursionised  in  the  Rues  de  la  Sour- 
di^re,  des  Petits  Champs,  la  Place 
Venddme ;  and  returned  to  the  cloister 
by  the  Rue  St.  Honor^ — always  cheered 
on  his  way  as  an  orator  Turniide^  a  rid- 
ing gaxette,  and  an  intelligent  speaking- 
trumpet. 

The  Club  of  the  Jacobins  was  at  va- 
rious tiroes  the  object  of  the  roost  tei^ 
rific  demonstrations.'  During  the  revo- 
lutionary ffetes  of  the  second  year  of  the 
republic,  the  Jacobins  revered  the  gods, 
and  celebrated  their  worship  bjr  em- 
blems. The  following  description  of 
one  scene  of  this  epoch  is  too  curious 
to  be  omitted.    Our  informant  says : 

"  C'est  ainsi  qu'on  vit  un  jour,  aa 
milieu  d'une  c^remonie  religteuse,  et  en 
t^te  d*tine  procession,  s'avancer  un  ohar- 
riot  mont6  par  qadques  citoyens,  et  pro- 
meniint  auz  yeuz  de  la  multitude  tout 
Tattirail  d'une  forge  militaire.  Aux 
portes  des  olabs,  au  pied  de  Tarbre  de 
la  liberty,  le  charriot  s  arr^tait,  renclume 
s'allomait,  et  les  homines  forffeaient  une 
pic^ue  devant  le  peuple,  qui  oattait  des 
mams,  et  qui  accompagnait  en  mesore  les 
coups  de  marteau  en  cbantant  la  Mar- 
seillaise. Puis,  le  charriot  reprenait  sa 
marche  pour  8*arr4ter  plus  loin  et  per- 
mettre  qn*oa  forge&t  encore.'' 

But  we  must  hasten  to  the  most  for- 
midable, to  the  last  epoch — that  of  the 
time  of  Terror.  This  was  the  (q>ogU 
of  the  power  of  the  club,  as  well  as  the 
moment  of  the  great  conflict  betweeu 
the  Jacobins  and  the  Cordeliers.  From 
this  period  the  picture  becomes  more 
sombre.  That  wnich  rendered  the  club 
of  the  Jacobins  pitiless  and  without 
mercy,  was,  above  all  things,  the  oppo- 
sition of  that  of  the  Cordeliers.  The 
latter  held  their  sittings  in  the  large 
hall  of  the  school  of  the  convent  of  the 
same  name,  situate  in  the  Faubouiig 
St.  Germain,  and  now  occupied  by  the 
Place  de  TEcole  de  M^icine.  To  ar- 
rive at  the  then  Convent  of  Cordeliers, 
it  was  necessary  to  proceed  by  the  Rue 
de  I'Ecole  de  Medicine,  formerly  called 
the  Rue  des  Cordeliers.  The  house  of 
Marat  was  situate  No.  18  in  that  street, 
and  was  next  to  the  club.  Tliere  may 
still  be  seen  in  the  house  the  apartment 
once  occupied  b;^^tj)js^ild,  rwnpanti 
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and  sangQinary  editor  of  VAmi  du 
PaipU.  When  the  club  of  the  Cor- 
deliers sprung  into  existence,  the  Jaco- 
bins were  alraady  powerful ;  and  their 
rivalry  was  as  desperate  as  it  was  per- 
manent. In  the  commencement^  the 
Cordeliers  consisted  of  some  decided 
republicans  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  who 
separated  themselves  from  the  latter, 
with  Danton  and  Caroille  Desmoulins 
at  their  head.  Their  obiect  then  was 
to  found  a  society  hostile  to  the  Gi- 
roudins.  The  latter  still  formed,  up  to 
the  too  famous  31st  May,  1793,  a  for- 
midable minority  in  the  club  of  the 
Rue  St.  Honors.  After  their  fall, 
Robespierre  reigned  triumphant.  The 
ultra-revolutionists  formed,  with  Marat 
and  Hubert,  a  tribune  essentially  de- 
magogic in  the  Hall  of  the  Cordeliers. 
From  this  sprung  the  primitive  club  of 
Cordeliers.  The  old  Cordeliers,  Dan- 
ton  and  Camille  Desmoulins,  were  sent 
to  tlie  scafibld ;  the  Jacobins  had  de- 
voured all ;  and  Hubert,  who  did  not 
understand  fiiUy  the  profound  differ- 
ence which  existed  between  the  two 
Actions,  soon  paid  with  his  life  for  his 
deplorable  blindness.  The  two  clubs, 
however,  had  for  some  time  marched 
leather.  We  find  a  proof  of  the  har- 
mony which  existed  between  them  at 
the  most  decisive  epochs  of  the  Terror, 
in  the  extract  which  we  are  about  to 
give  from  the  R^mbUcain  Franatis, 
Some  days  had  elapsed  since  Marat 
had  appeared  at  the  club.  He  had 
been  ill  with  an  inBammatory  disorder, 
which  prevented  him  from  pursuing 
his  wonted  course  of  active  violence. 
Several  letters,  written  by  him  to  his 
colleagues,  expressed  his  regret  and 
his  impatience  at  not  being  able  to  be 
present  at  their  decisions.  Tn  the  sit- 
ting of  the  12lh  July,  1793,  the  society 
named  a  commission  to  visit  Marat ; 
and  before  that  sitting  was  over,  Maure, 
one  of  the  commissaries,  made  the  fol- 
lowing report  :— 

"  We  have  iust  returned  from  seeing 
our  brother  Alarat,  who  is  very  prateful 
for  all  the  interest  you  take  in  him,  and 
who  displayed  a  sense  of  his  iVatemal 
sympathy.  We  found  him  in  a  bath ; 
with  a  table,  an  inkstand,  journals,  and 
books,  constantly  engaged  about  the  af- 
fairs of  the  conntrv.  His  is  not  a  malady, 
but  an  indisposition,  which  will  never 
affect  the  monbers  and  limbs  of  his  right 
side.  He  is  indisposed  through  an  ex- 
cess of  patriotism  pressed  into  a  very 
small  space ;  the  violent  efforts  of  that 
patriotism  which  exhale  from  all  parts 


"niif  cKcfaaoge  of  civilities  between 
the  Jacobins  and  the  Cordeliera  lasted 
but  a  little  while,  and  perhaps  was 
never  sincere.  In  the  memoirs  of 
Garat  we  read : — 

"Tha  Cordeliers  were  always  the 
nursery  of  conspirators.  It  was  u  their 
dub  that  the  most  dangerous  of  all, 
Danton,  formed  and  raised  them  to  false- 
hood and  audacity,  whilst  Marat  taoght 
them  to  be  murderers.*' 

At  the  death  of  Marat,  the  physiog- 
nomy of  the  Cordeliers  became  clearly 
marked  and  decisive.  They  demanded 
of  the  government  the  permission  of 
selecting  from  the  national  '*  Garde 
Meuble*'  one  of  the  most  splendid 
vases  to  be  found  in  that  repository, 
in  order  to  place  the  remains  of  '<  the 
roost  impbicable  enemy  of  kings  in  the 
bifOiiJp  once  attached  to  their  crown.'' 
They  then  placed  the  heart  of  Marat 
on  an  altar  erected  by  them  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  offer  him  their  homage,  and 
even  their  worship.  They  threw  flowers 
round  the  vase,  uttered  funereal  ora- 
tions and  harangues;  and  consum- 
mated their  blasphemies  by  one  of  the 
orators  of  the  club  pronouncing  a  speech 
which  commenced  by  these  words  :-— 
<<  O  cor  Jesus!  Door  Marat  I  Sacred 
heart  of  Jesus !  sacred  heart  of  Marat  1 
You  have  both  the  same  rights  to  our 
worship." 

This  blasphemous  Cordelier  olaoed 
in  Juxtaposition  in  his  speedi  the 
works  of  the  Son  of  Goa  and  the 
labours  of  the  rebel  and  murderer 
Marat.  The  apostles  he  compared  to 
the  Jacobins  and  Cordeliers ;  me  pub- 
licans were  the  Paris  shopkeepera ;  the 
Pharisees  were  the  aristocrats :  **  Jesus 
was  a  prophet,  and  Marat  is  a  god !'' 
cried  this  demoniacal  fury;  and  he 
terminated  his  oration  by  comparing 
tlie  mother  of  Marat  to  the  Holy  Virgin 
Mary.  «  The  latter,"  he  said,  "  had 
saved  the  infant  Jesus  by  carrying  him 
to  Egypt;  and  the  mother  of  Marat 
had  rescued  her  son  from  the  sword  of 
Lafayette,''  whom  he  represented  as  a 
second  Herod. 

But  even  this  eulogium  did  not  go 
far  enough  to  satisfy  the  Jacobins. 
Brochet,  a  member  of  the  club,  replied 
to  the  speech  of  the  Cordelier,  and  said, 
that  whilst  he  rendered  homage  to  the 
talents  of  the  last  speaker,  he  could  not 
but  express  his  sniprise  at  the  parallel 
which  he  had  drawn.  "  No,"  said 
Brochet,  "Jesus  is  not  worthy  of  being 
compared  witlj^i^ft'S^ti^lfW^Ti?'  ^« 
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author  of  supenthtony  and  defended 
kings,  whilst  Marat  had  the  courage  to 
crush  them." 

No  scene  could  better  delhneate  than 
this  the  different  characters  of  the  two 
clubs.  The  Jacobins  were  always 
abetting  the  atheism  of  the  Baron 
d'Holbach;  Robespierre  had  not  as 
yet  dared  to  speak  to  them  of  a 
Supreme  Being.*  The  Cordeliers  still 
preserved  amongst  them  some  remains 
of  the  poetry  which  Camille  Desraou- 
lins  had  printed  on  their  original 
exaltation  of  character. 

In  the  Vieua  Cordelier  we  hare  found 
the  fdllowing  graphical  description  of 
the  physiognomy  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Paris  during  the  reign  of  Terror : — 

"  Whilst  the  oonHict  Ustad  between 
Vitellius  and  Vespasian/'  said  Camille 
DeiBioaUns,  in  imitation  of  Tacitus^  "  the 
Romans  assembled  themselves  as  curious 
and  aozious  spectators  aroand  the  com* 
batants ;  and,  as  the  audience  at  a  thea- 
trical performance,  they  sometimes  ap- 
planded  this  and  then  that  actor, 
clapping  their  hands  and  exclaiming 
with  joy — always  in  favour,  however, 
of  the  conqueror ;  and  when  one  of  them 
ran  away,  demanded  that  he  alMMikl  be 
dragged  from  the  boaie  in  whieh  he  bad 
hidden  himself,  and  be  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  On  the  other 
hand  were  to  be  seen  the  dead  and  the 
wounded ;  and  at  a  few  paces  off,  theatres 
and  taverns  iu  aU  their  amusement  and 
gaiety.  Well,  citizens,  and  is  not  this 
an  exact  portrait  of  our  moderates — of 
this  immovable  mass  between  the  Jaco. 
bins  and  Coblentz,  who  cry,  '  Vive  La- 
bette and  bis  white  horse !'  or  who, 
carrying  in  triumph  the  bust  of  Marat, 
place  it  in  a  ntohe  between  two  lighted 
tapers  at  the  Place  de  la  Notre  I>aBM  dn 
Coin  1  Whilst  the  dtisens  fought  at  tiie 
Carrousel  and  on  tlie  Champ  de  Mara, 
the  Palais  Royal  was  the  abode  of  the 
shepherds,  and  was  their  Arcadia.  By 
the  aide  of  the  bleeding  axe  of  the  guil* 
lotine,  beneath  which  fell  the  heads  of 
princes,  were  to  be  seen,  on  the  same 
place — yes,  and  at  the  same  time ! — the 
shows  of  PoHchinelle,  where  executions 
of  wooden  dolls  divided  the  pnblio  atten* 
tioD.  It  was  not  a  love  for  the  republio 
which  drew  together  every  day  anch 
large  crowds  of  people  on  the  Plaoe  de 
la  Aeyolution,  but  enrioaity,  and  '  the 
new  piece  which  could  only  be  aeeo  oaee.' 
I  am  sure  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
frequenters  of  this  spectacle  ridiculed 
from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  the  au- 
ditories of  the  opera,  and  of  the  repre- 
sentations of  tragedies,  who  only  gazed 
on  poniards  made  of  pasteboard,  and  on 
oomedians  who  but  affected  to  die." 


This  true  and  courageous  picture  of 
thhigs  as  thev  were  cost  the  painter  his 
life.  Expelled  first  fh)m  the  Club  of 
the  Cordeliers,  Desmoulins  published 
some  numbers  of  the  Vieux  Cordelier, 
so  full  of  life  and  vehemence  that  the 
Jacobins  summoned  him  to  their  bar. 
A  tremendous  mob  rushed  to  the  club. 
Single  places,  even  standing  room, 
were  sold  at  that  period  for  twenty-five 
francs.  Robespierre  defended  Camille 
with  frankness  and  talent;  but  as  he 
terminated  his  speedi  by  saying, "  Par- 
don the  youth  or  Desmoulins,  and  bam 
the  numbers  of  his  work  you  condenm ;" 
the  amour-propre  of  the  journalist  re- 
volted, and,  without  calculating  the 
consequences,  he  exclaimed,  "  To  bum 
is  not  to  answer  I**  Rob^pierre  be- 
came irritated.  "  Well,  then,  be  it  so,** 
he  9aid ;  ^  let  the  numbers  not  be 
burnt,  but  replied  to.  Let  the  numbers 
of  his  jonmaf  be  read,  as  Camille  will 
have  it  so,  and  let  him  be  covered  with 
ignominy,"  8cc.  &c. 

Af^r  the  numbers  had  been  read, 
the  club  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day ; 
but  this  humiliating  absolution  only 
postponed  the  death  of  Camille.  The 
Coraeliers  and  the  Jacobins,  by  the 
organ  of  Coflot  d^Herbois,  became  first 
reconciled,  and  then  identified ;  and 
abandoned  by  both  clubs,  the  editor  of 
the  Vieux  Cordelier  was  destined  to 
perish  with  Danton. 

The  most  remarkable  historical  fact, 
demonstrating  the  power  of  the  Cor- 
deliers and  of  the  Jacobins,  is,  without 
contradiction,  the  conflict  to  the  death 
which  they  carried  on  with  Lafayette 
and  Dumouriez.  The  chibs  had  not 
pardoned  Lafayette  for  the  letter  he 
had  written  respecting  them  to  the 
National  Assembly.  The  treason  of 
Dumouriez  supplied  a  pretext  to  the 
clubs  for  their  yiolence.  But  when  the 
Jacobins  were  defeated  in  their  attempts 
to  seize  Dumouriez,  th^y  gratified  their 
thirst  for  blood  and  vengeance  by  pour- 
ing out  their  wrath  and  ftiry  on  the 
dearest  companion  of  his  most  adven- 
turous wais,  Miaczinski,  the  Pole,  a  Ja- 
cobin ifimself,  and  who  was  the  first  of 
the  generals  of  the  republic  who  was  led 
to  the  fatal  axe. 

The  Jacobins,  in  erecting  themselves 
against  Lafayette  and  Dumouriez,  had 
the  intention  of  throwing  down  the 
gauntlet  to  what  they  called  the  miU^ 
tary  aristocracy ;  and  in  oausing  Miao- 
zinski  to  aacend  the  scaMd,  tb^  wiefa« 
ed  to  intimidate  his  superiors.  Ate! 
this  act  of  intimM^^v<H4>|Bft>tB^P 
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tliere.  Miaczinski  dad  been  a  member 
of  the  Jacobin  Clab  at  the  same  time 
as  Mockranowski.  His  life  forms  an 
episode  of  so  much  interest,  and  his 
death  presented  a  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  the  clubs  so  striking  and 
yet  so  little  known,  that  we  cannot 
refrain  from  drawing  it  from  obscurKy. 
The  women  of  roland  have  inTa- 
rtably  taken  a  heroic  part  in  the  mis- 
fortunes of  their  country.  In  1765, 
the  Princess  Radziwill  was  the  heroine ; 
in  1831,  it  was  the  Countess  Plater  who 
attracted  sympathy  or  admiration.  In 
1770,  Madame  de  Mniezeck  played  a 
splendid  r6le  in  the  drama ;  and  it  was 
for  her  that  Miaczinski  conceived  that 
passion  of  love  which  was  destined  to 
attach  him  by  the  strongest  ties  to  the 
fale  of  Dumouriez,  and  later  in  life 
conduct  him  into  the  midst  of  the 
tempest  of  the  Jacobins. 

When  Dumouriez,  sent  secretly  by 
the  Duke  of  Choiseul  to  support  the 
republican  cause,  arrived  in  the  midst 
of  the  confederates  of  Bar,  he  found 
these  "  Asialiques  de  TEurope,"  as  he 
called  them  in  his  memoirs,  joining  to 
the  most  voluptuous  and  gaiante  exist- 
ence the  colouring  of  a  war  of  partisans. 
Some  slept  on  the  grass,  arrayed  in 
Turkish  costumes,  commenting  on  the 
celebrated  chapter  of  tlie  Contrat  Social 
of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  whilst  they 
dreamed  of  establishing  a  suitable  go- 
vernment for  Poland ;  whilst  others 
sighed  at  the  feet  of  the  seductive 
Mnieaeck  and  of  her  daughters,  as 
willing  slaves.  Walcuski,  Sapieha, 
Orzewsko,  Zaremba,  Palawski,  all  ro- 
mantic and  sonorous  names,  all  con" 
dotiieri  of  philosophical  opinions,  and 
guhiUeros  of  the  revolutionary  rising, 
first  sou^^t  to  obtain  the  smiles  and 
the  glances  of  these  black-eye<1  god- 
desses before  they  were  placed  in  the 
squares  of  Souwarow.  They  recited, 
accompanying  these  recitals  by  the 
notes  of  the  guitar,  the  national  pro- 
clamation, "  Pospolite  Rusceni !" — that 
war-cry  which  a  Polish  noble  never 
hears  without  a  thrill  of  enthusiasm. 
To  this  bold  and  adventurous  crowd 
must  be  added  sixty  officers  of  fortune, 
whom  Dumouriez  had  conducted  with 
him  from  France  into  this  campaign 
of  fairies,  some  of  whom  had  returned 
from  America  with  the  order  of  Cin- 
cinnatus  in  their  button-holes. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  such 
a  life  as  this  tended  still  more  to  mflame 
the  love  of  Miaczinski  for  Mademoiselle 
de  Mnieieck*    The  mother  and  the 


daughter  had  retired  to  Dukla,  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Kranaks,  a  cold  and 
sombre  residence;  and  from  the  heights 
of  this  Hungarian  manor  they  waited, 
like  frightened  doves,  the  issue  of  the 
heroic  contest,  to  crown  at  the  same 
moment  a  conaueror  and  a  husband. 
For  at  this  time  Miaczinski  had  no  rival. 
The  last  atKl  the  most  ardent,  Sapieha, 
had  been  massacred  by  his  own  soldiers 
in  the  defeat  of  Landkroon.  This  mis- 
fortune, which  was  the  forerunner  of 
yet  more  terrible  disasters,  had  already 
affected  the  health  of  the  mother,  whose 
death  was  eventually  brought  about  by 
the  intelligence  she  receiv^  of  the  new 
division  of  Potond. 

On  an  autumnal  evening  in  1773, 
when  the  cold  fogs  covered  the  moun- 
tains of  Gallicia,  a  cavalier,  solitary, 
and  sad,  on  one  of  the  little  thin  and 
black  horses  of  Tartar  origin  so  com- 
mon among  the  Polish  Ilulans,  as- 
cended, slowly  and  with  difficulty,  the 
snowy  steps  of  the  Krapacks,  and  at 
last  rang  the  cracked  but  still  solemn 
bell,  like  a  knight-errant  of  the  middle 
ages,  at  the  iron-barred  gates  of  the 
manor-house  of  Dukla.  Mademoiselle 
de  Mniezeck,  alone  at  this  moment 
near  her  mother,  guessed  the  mysterious 
meaning  of  so  sad  and  imexpected  an 
arrival.  She  flew  to  the  gate  of  the 
chateau  ;  the  cavalier  alighted  from 
his  horse  ;  his  rich  palatine  costume 
was  stained  with  blooa,  and  burnt  with 
gunpowder;  he  had  one  arm  hung  in 
a  slmg,  an  eye  he  had  lo3t,  and  the 
snow  covered  his  manUe,  which  was 
torn  in  rags. 

**  Is  it  you,  Joseph?"  asked  the 
handsome  Gallician,  throwing  herself 
round  his  neck.  "  You  must  forget 
that  name,"  said  Miaczinski,  in  a  sad 
and  gloomy  voice.  "  Listen  to  me, 
Magdalen,  I  am  no  longer  Joseph 
Miaczinski,  marshal  of  Belz,  general- 
issimo of  the  confederated  palatines  of 
Poland.  Yesterday,  I  was  prisoner  of 
Souwarow.  To-day,  I  am  banished 
from  Poland  by  Stanislaus  Ponia- 
towski.  The  republic  is  lost,  and  its 
last  infant  must  die  on  a  foreign  land. 
For  us  there  is  no  longer  a  country — 
no  longer  love." 

These  words,  unfortunately,  were 
but  too  true.  The  resistance  made  by 
Cracow  to  all  the  Russian  army,  this 
sublime  effort  of  the  brave  Choisy  and 
of  a  handful  of  adventurers,  had  glo- 
riously closed  the  conflict ;  but  Poland 
existed  no  longer.  The  Letten  of  Vi- 
ometdl  on  Poumd  depict  in  glowing 
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colours  the  particulars  of  this  fantastic 
siege.  They  speak  in  strong  terms  of 
the  gaiety  and  mirth  of  the  French 
troops  in  the  midst  of  the  most  unheard- 
of  privations.  It  was  there  that  Choisy 
gave  to  his  French,  Turkish,  and  Cos- 
sack officers  that  memorable  banquet 
in  which  the  flesh  of  the  horse  was 
dressed  in  thirty  different  ways ;  and 
where  a  pie  made  of  tlie  backs  of  cats 
and  the  giblets  of  rooks  was  part  of  the 
delicacies  of  tlie  table.  The  quests 
smoked  cigars  made  of  hay,  and  their 
snuff  consisted  of  burnt  rye.  Never- 
theless, the  honours  of  war  were  ren- 
dered to  them,  when  at  last  they  were 
compelled  to  capitulate.  This  occurs 
red  in  that  Cracow  which  the  Whis 
Radicals  in  Eneland,  in  1840,  allowed 
to  be  occupied  by  the  combined  troops 
of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia;  though 
the  Wellingtons,  Castlereaghs,  and 
Stuarts  of  1815  assured  to  it,  by  the 
treaties  of  Vienna,  an  independent  and 
national  existence. 

The  siffht  of  Miaczinski,  who  re- 
sembled me  spectre  of  mutilated  Po- 
land, soon  caused  the  death  of  Madame 
de  Mniezeck.  No  one  then  remained 
in  the  manor  but  the  bride  and  her  fa- 
ther, the  Count  Mniezeck,  an  infirm 
old  man,  crushed  by  the  sufferings  of 
his  daughter,  and  whom  his  daughter 
could  not  now  think  of  leaving.  The 
hero  of  many  a  battle-field  felt  that  it 
was  his  duty  at  once  to  renounce  his 
country  and  Magdalen.  In  proceed- 
ing to  Dukla  he  had  violatea,  at  the 
point  of  his  life,  the  laws  of  banish- 
ment which  interdicted  him  from  so- 
journing on  the  land  of  Austria.  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Mniezeck,  according  to 
the  usages  of  Poland,  exchanged  a 
marriage-ring  with  her  proscrit>ed  and 
unfortunate  lover ;  and  they  separated, 
never  again  to  behold  each  other  in  this 
world. 

When  Miaczinski  returned  to  France, 
Dumouriez,  who  had  been  followed  to 
the  political  club  by  all  the  remains  of 
the  Polish  insurrection,  caused  him  to 
enter  the  French  army  of  active  ser- 
vice; and  in  1792,  the  Polish  hero  had 
a  command  in  the  Ardennes.  On  the 
defection  of  Dumouriez,  the  Jacobins, 
who  had  not  lost  sight  of  his  friend, 
caused  him  to  be  arrested  at  Lille;  ana 
the  unfortunate  palatine  was  summoned 
to  attend  before  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal. The  constant  succession  of 
troubles  and  disasters  to  which  he  had 
been  exposed  had  so  broken  down  his 
spirit  and  his  mind,  that  he  who  had 


heed  death  in  ten  tliousand  forms 
without  emotion  now  sought  to  escape 
from  the  scaffold  by  confessions,  which 
were,  however,  unavailable,  and  to 
which  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
paid  no  apparent  attention.  The 
journals  of  the  Mountain  pretended  that 
lie  died  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  from 
drinking  punch.  Thus  perished  the 
hero  Miaczinski,  and  with  him  also  the 
hopes  of  the  Poles. 

The  death  of  Miaczinski  opened  the 
last  period  or  campaign  of  the  Jacobin 
club.  At  this  epoch,  in  the  highest  of 
the  raised  seats  of  the  hall  of  this  dub, 
were  an  immense  number  of  Sans- 
culottes, with  pikes  in  their  hands, 
with  their  stockmgs  rolled  round  their 
heels,  their  legs  naked,  wearing  wooden 
shoes,  robed  in  the  carma^ole,  and 
with  their  heads  covered  with  the  red 
cap  of  liberty  and  licentiousness, — the 
patriots  of  the  fourpenny  gallery. 
Above  the  head  of  the  president  was 
displayed  the  standard  of  the  Jaco- 
bins, which  at  a  distance  resembled  the 
many-coloured  rags  hung  out  at  the 
door  of  an  old  clothes-shop.  This 
standard  consisted  of  the  shirt,  coat, 
and  breeches  of  Lepelletier  Saint - 
Fargeau,  still  stained  with  blood— a 
hideous  banner,  which  had  been  ex- 
hibited at  his  funeral.  This  trophy 
must  have  cast  the  orators  of  the  Jaco- 
bins into  the  shade,  for  it  was  more 
significative  than  all  their  speeches. 

On  the  lower  raised  benches  of  the 
hall,  none  were  to  be  seen  but  a  few 
old  Conventionalists;  some  obstinate 
Montagnards,  whom  the  death  of  Dan- 
ton  and  of  Hubert  had  still  hh  unen- 
lightened ;  some  foreigners ;  some  cu- 
rious persons;  many  timid  and  shiver- 
ing souls,  who  went  there  to  avoid  the 
perspective  of  the*  axe ;  some  mere 
idlers,  Americans,  and  even  negroes. 
All  that  the  French  revolution  pro- 
duced, the  most  eccentric  and  deplora- 
ble in  women,  both  as  "  femmes  comme 
il  faut*'  and  as  *' femmes  de  mauvais 
ton,"  were  accumulated  in  the  Tri- 
bunes. In  the  first  rank  shone  the  Gramf 
DuchessCf  the  Queen  of  the  "  Trico- 
teuses,"  placing  with  her  own  hands  in 
the  ears  of  her  female  novices  earrings 
of  vermeil,  representing  small  guillo* 
tines;  round  the  neck  they  wore  in 
their  necklaces  and  ornaments  the  Altai 
instrument  in  miniature,  "  to  accustom 
themselves,*'  according  to  the  slang  of 
these  ladies,  "  to  detrwicationJ* 

Here  and  there  on  the  Amphitheatre, 
between  the  Conventionalist  fio4  i^e 
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Sansculottes,  were  to  be  seen  the  Ta- 
pedars,  the  pretorians  of  the  dema- 
gogues, who  brandished  in  tlie  air  their 
«  constitution" — that  is,  a  laige  stick 
of  cornel,  or  cornelian-tree. 

In  front  of  die  bureau,  with  their 
backs  to  the  walb,  were  to  be  seen  the 
democratic  representations  of  the  Whig- 
Radicals  of  £ngland,  of  the  Repub- 
licans of  America,  and  of  the  tri- 
coloured  flag  of  France  mingled  with 
branches  of  the  olive-tree — though  the 
branches  were,  we  must  allow,  covered 
with  dust,  and  were  a  bitter  satire  on 
the  tempers  and  dispositions  of  thii 
motley  assembly.  Tne  two  deputies 
from  Manchester  arrived  vnth  their 
fomous  address  to  the  Jacobins  of 
France,  commencing  with  the  cele- 
brated pleonasm,  <'  Fellow-cUizens  of 
the  World! r  There  was  one  merit, 
however,  in  the  speech ;  it  was  written 
and  read  in  English,  and  the  French 
Jacobins  knew  as  much  of  its  contents, 
after  it  had  been  spouted,  as  would 
have  done  a  Spanish  cow. 

Finally,  attached  to  the  walls  of  the 
Jacobin  hall  were  the  murderous  but 
shining  halberts  of  the  fiimous  female 
club  of  Dijon,  which  desired  to  arm 
itself  against  the  Prussians,  and  which 
the  Jacobins  of  Paris  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  sequester,  because  the  ''  better 
half"  of  human  nature  had  already  bad 
quite  enough  of  their  needles,  withoMt 
wishing  for  their  daggers.  There  re- 
mained, however,  to  we  revolutionary 
sisterhood  of  Burgundy  a  large  parcel 
of  female  clubbists  in  Paris.  They 
were  the  '^  Cbamiers,*'  or  charnel- 
house  women,  of  Saint  Eustache,  where 
all  the  private  **  Tisjphones ''  assembled , 
and  who  broiled,  on  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust, the  entrails  of  the  Swiss  in  the 
court  of  the  Tuileries,  and  boiled  the 
flesh  of  the  victims  of  the  Terror  in  the 
copper  stewpans  of  the  former  royal 
kitchen. 

In  the  night  of  the  9thThermidor,  at 
the  moment  when  Barras  marched  with 
the  sections  against  the  H6tel-de- 
Ville,  a  daring  Conventionalist,  named 
Leeendre,  followed  by  some  deputies 
with  their  pistols  in  their  hands,  marched 
against  the  club  of  the  Jacobins,  pene- 
trated into  the  hall,  which  some  ener* 
getic  members  had  just  left,  in  order  to 
rejoin  Robespierre  at  the  Commune, 
put  an  end  in  a  violent  manner  to  all 
deliberations.  At  this  moment,  the 
female  knitters  had  descended  from  the 
Tribunes;  they  deliberated  in  their 
turns ;  their  little  gnillotinee  became 


agitated  in  their  ears,  and  their  broad 
shoulders  were  more  tlian  moistened 
witli  the  perspiration  which  was  the 
result  of  the  fear  produced  by  the 
clashing  of  arms.  At  the  sight  of  the 
pistol  of  Legendre  a  tumult  lirose,  and 
the  heroines  of  the  Jacobins  desired  to 
scamper. 

'*  Quit !  quit !  but  do  not  be 
alarmed,''  cried  the  Montagnard,  who 
was  as  gallant  as  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed  allowed  him  to  be ; 
<'  if  the  Convention  has  placed  traitors 
without  the  pale  of  the  law,  it  respects 
patriots  and  women :  I  come  to  strike 
crime,  and  not  to  punish  mistaken 
patriots.''  When  these  words  were 
pronounced,  silence  was  obained.  Le- 
gendre, with  much  presence  of  mind, 
offered  his  hand  to  the  chief  of  these 
female  knitters,  and  conducted  them 
to  the  street ;  but  every  now  and  then 
exhibited  his  pistol.  He  then  shot  the 
doors  of  the  club,  and  conveyed  them 
to  the  bureau  of  the  Convention.  But 
after  the  defieat  of  Robespierre,  the 
Convention  restored  them  to  the  Jaco- 
bins. Thus  the  shutting  of  the  club 
was  adjourned ;  every  one  appeared  to 
hesitate  as  to  tsJring  this  decisive  step. 
The  difficulty  in  adopting  this  measure 
was  to  find  a  suitable  reason.  The 
Jacobins  had  been  adroit  enough  not 
to  preserve  in  their  registers  the  names 
of  any  members  except  those  who  had 
on  the  9th  to  lOtb  of  Thermidor  de- 
clared themselves  in  favour  of  the 
Convention.  Some  deputies  continued 
also  to  frequent  the  hall;  Collot  de 
Herbois,  Billaud-Var^nes,  and  Car- 
rier, still  listened  to  what  passed ;  but 
they  remained  silent  and  sad.  Terri- 
ble discussions  took  place  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  They  voted,  in  the 
first  instance,  a  decree  of  police,  which 
was  destined  to  break  up  at  once  all 
the  affiliations  of  the  club  with  the 
provinces.  Billaud  -  Varennes,  who, 
though  broken  down,  was  still  not 
dead,  became  furious ;  and,  rushing  to 
the  Tribune  of  the  Jacobins  he  ex- 
claimed,— 

''  The  lion  is  not  dead  when  he 
sleeps ;  and  when  he  rouses  from  his 
lair,  he  exterminates  all  his  enemies.'' 

The  provocation  was  understood; 
but  they  waited  the  moment  for  reply- 
ing. One  evening,  at  the  Palais 
Royal,  the  brother  of  the  Abb^  Royou, 
imitating  Camille  Desmoulins,  sprung 
upon  a  chair,  and  said  to  the  public, — 

"  Citizens,  close  your  eyes,  and 
enter  the  hall  of  the  Jacobins.     The 
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first  indiTidoal  you  shall  touch  will 
be  oertaioly  an  assaisin  and  a  thief/' 

This  charge  to  the  people  was  the 
signal  of  death.  At  many  different 
times,  the  "  Faubouriens*'  and  the 
"  Therrordoriens "  encountered  in 
masses  around  the  club.  On  the  side 
of  the  Sansculottes  they  sang  the 
Marseillaise,  whilst  on  that  of  the 
Muscadins  tliey  cried  the  R^eil  dn 
Peuple.  AOer  having  provoked  each 
other  by  counter  songs  and  cries,  they 
proceeded  to  blows.  The  sticks  cidled 
the^'Constitution*' were  waved  hi  the 
air,  the  blood  flowed  in  the  streets,  and 
each  party  confided  to  the  government 
its  prisoners.  The  government,  much 
embarrassed  by  such  a  d^pdt,  released 
all  the  next  day,  and  allowed  tliem  to 
return  to  new  combats. 

The  permanent  siege  which  the  club 
kept  up  against  the  ^  Jeunesse  dor^" 
was  heard  of  beyond  the  frontiers,  sus- 
pended hostilities,  caused  the  foreign 
powers  to  arrest  the  march  of  their  ar- 
mies ;  and  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe 
both  monarchs  and  people  waited  the 
termination  of  the  conflict  of  the  Jaco- 
bins with  as  much  interest  as  they  did 
a  battle  of  Hoche  in  Vend^,  or  of 
Buonaparte  in  Piedmont. 

At  last,  on  the  9th  of  November, 
1794,  after  havine  whipped  the  "  Tri- 
coleuses,"  the  Muscadins  caused  the 
club  to  be  evacuated ;  and  the  deputy, 
Laignclot,  deposited  on  the  bureau  of 
the  Convention  the  keys  of  the  hall; 
and  all  the  Conventionalists  arose  as 
one  man,  waved  their  hats  or  caps  in 
the  air,  and  shouted,  "  Vive  la  Repub- 
lique !" 

Thus  perished  the  most  celebrated 
club  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Formed 
at  Versailles,  and  afterwards  at  Paris, 
with  the  elements  of  the  Political  Club, 
of  the  Brittany  Club  of  the  Place  des 
Victoires,  and  of  other  societies,  all  of  a 
revolutionary  tendency,  it  was  fortified 
by  the  Club  des  Feuillans,  an  epheme- 
ral monarchical  society ;  then  ab- 
sorbed the  Cordeliers,  dominated  over 
Europe ;  and  died,  leaving  to  its  heirs, 
if  not  its  power,  at  least  its  terror,  in 
the  Electoral  Club,  and  the  club  of 
Quinze  -  Vingts.  These  two  clubs, 
whose  discussions  were   the   precise 

Sarodies  of  the  passions  and  the  in- 
uence  of  the  Jacobins,  produced  no 
other  result  than  tlie  movement  of  ten 
days  of  Prairial.  But  the  revolutionary 
poetry  of  the  Club  of  Ste.  Hyacinthe 
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was  wanting ;  and  the  cannon  of  the 
13th  Vend^maire  completely  dispersed 
the  clubbists. 

What  became  of  this  revolutionary 
force  ?  Scattered  over  the  Continent, 
at  London,  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  in 
Spain,  it  established  its  auxiliaries  with 
the  pride  of  an  ancient  but  not  of  a 
present  chief.  The  metropolis  of  the 
revolution  they  could  not  enter,  so 
they  sought  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
country  parishes.  It  is  known  that 
Charies  IV.  of  Spain  had  the  bcmkomk 
to  write  to  the  president  of  the  National 
Convention  a  letter,  IbU  of  goodness 
amomiting  to  natveti^  to  recommend 
to  that  assembly  of  butchers  ^  not  to 
treat  with  too  much  severity  Louis  XVI., 
who  was  an  excellent  man,  and  his 
old  friend.*'  The  letter  arrived  at 
Paris  the  20th  of  January,  1793.  It 
vras  not  even  unsealed.  Manuel  Go- 
doy,  his  favourite,  treated  the  murder 
of  the  French  monarch  very  difierently 
to  his  royal  master.  King  Charies. 
Like  Moratin,  the  Spanish  Molibre, 
be  went  to  France  in  1792  to  study 
the  tragedy  of  Voltaire.  When  Godoy 
saw  him  before  his  departure,  be  em- 
braced him,  and  said, — 

"  My  dear  Master  Moratin,  there  is 
some  disturbance  in  Paris;  bring  us 
back  a  vaudeville  founded  on  that  sub- 
ject." 

Moratin  found  in  the  Rue  Saint 
Honor6,at  the  Jacobins',  the  subject  of 
his  drama ;  but  the  death  of  Louts 
XVI.  destroyed  all  his  allusions,  and 
he  returned  to  Madrid  disgusted.  The 
king,  the  poet,  and  the  favourite,  then 
united  their  hatred,  their  talent,  and 
their  gaiety;  and  they  resolved  to  esta« 
blish  af  Madrid  a  complete  parody  of 
the  club  of  the  Jacobins.  But  such 
parodies  were  dangerous ;  and  Charies, 
Godoy,  and  Moratin,  cruelly  suflered 
for  their  folly. 

But  at  the  other  end  of  Europe,  in 
the  centre  of  a  firee  and  noble  people, 
another  spectacle  was  witnessed.  In 
Scotland,  at  Tarbolton,  **  the  Bachelor's 
Club  '*  was  founded  by  the  poet  and 
the  minstrel  Bums.  Its  motto  has  be- 
come as  well  known  as  the  name  of  its 
author,  and  with  that  we  must  termin- 
ate our  second  article  on  Secret  So- 
cieties and  Clubs. 

"  Of  birth  or  blood  we  do  not  boast, 
Nor  gentry  does  our  club  afford ; 
But  ploagbmen  aud  mechanics  we, 
In  nature^s  simple  dress  record." 
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Toe  present  physical,  moral,  and  social 
condition  of  the  Jews,  mast  be  a  mi- 
racle. We  can  come  to  no  other  con- 
clusion. Had  they  continued,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era 
downward  to  the  present  hour,  in  some 
such  national  state  as  that  in  which  we 
find  the  Chinese,  walled  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  human  family,  and  by  their 
selfishness  on  a  national  scale,  and 
their  repulsion  of  alien  elements,  re« 
sisting  every  assault  from  without  in 
the  shape  of  hostile  invasion,  and  from 
an  overpowering  national  pride  forbid- 
ding the  introduction  of  new  and  fo- 
reign customs,  we  should  not  see  so 
much  mystery  interwoven  with  their 
existence.  But  this  is  not  their  state : 
far  from  it.  They  are  neither  a  united 
.  and  independent  nation,  nor  a  parasitic 
province.  They  are  peeled,  and  scat- 
tered, and  crumbled  into  fragments; 
but,  like  broken  globules  of  quick- 
silver, instinct  witli  a  cohesive  power, 
ever  claiming  affinity,  and  ever  ready 
to  amalgamate.  Ueography,  arms, 
genius,  politics,  and  foreign  help,  do 
not  explain  their  existence ;  time,  and 
climate,  and  customs,  equally  fail  to 
unravel  it.  None  of  these  are  or  can 
be  the  springs  of  their  perpetuity.  They 
hare  been  spread  over  every  province  of 
the  habitable  globe;  thev  have  lived 
uQder  the  regime  of  every  dynasty ;  they 
have  shared  the  protection  of  just  laws, 
the  proscription  of  cruel  ones^  and  wit- 
nessed the  rise  and  progress  of  both; 
they  have  used  every  tongue,  and 
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have  lived  in  every  latitude.  Tlie  snows 
of  Lapland  have  chilled,  and  the  suns 
of  Africa  have  scorched  them.  They 
have  drunk  of  the  Tiber,  the  Thames, 
the  Jordan,  tl>e  Mississippi.  In  every 
century,  and  in  every  degree  of  latitude 
and  longitude,  we  find  a  Jew.  It  is 
not  so  wiUi  any  other  race.  Empires 
the  most  illustrious  have  fallen,  and 
buried  the  men  that  constructed  them  ; 
but  the  Jew  has  lived  amid  Uie  ruins, 
a  living  monument  of  indestructibility. 
Persecution  has  unsheathed  the  sword 
and  liglited  the  fagot.  Papal  supersti- 
tion and  Moslem  barbarism  have  smote 
them  with  unsparing  ferocity,  penal  re- 
scripts and  deep  prejudice  have  visited 
on  tnem  most  unrighteous  chastisement, 
and,  notwithstanding  all,  they  survive. 
Robert  Montgomery,  in  his  Messiah^ 
tlius  expresses  the  relative  position  of 
the  Jews : — 

"  Empires   have    sunk   and   kingdoms 

Sassed  away, 
,  apart,  sublime  in  misery,  stands 
The  wreck  of  Israel.    Christ  hath  come 

and  bled. 
And  miracles  and  ages  round  the  cross 
A  holy  splendour  of  undying  truth 
Preserve;   yet  still  their  pining  spirit 

looks 
For  that  unrisen  Sun  which  prophets 

hafl'd. 
And  when  I  view  him  in  the  garb  of  wo, 
A  wandering  outcast  by  the  world  dis- 

own'd,J 
The  haggard,' lost,  and  long-oppressed 

Jew, 
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« His  BLOOD  BE  ON  US '  throogb  my  spirit 

rolls 
In  fearful  echo  from  a  nation's  lips. 
Remembered  Ziom !  still  for  thee  awaits 
A  future  teeming  with  triumphal  souncU 
And  shapes  of  glory." 

Like  their  own  bush  on  Mount  Iloreb, 
Israel  has  continued  in  the  flames,  but 
unconsumed.   They  are  the  aristocracy 
of  Scripture,  reft  of  their  coronets— 
princes  in  degradation.  A  Babylonian, 
a  Theban,  a  Spartan,  an  Athenian,  a 
Roman,  are  names  known  in  history 
only ;  their  shadows  alone  haunt  the 
worid  and  flicker  on  its  tablets.   A  Jew 
walks  every  street,  dwells  in^  every  ca- 
pital, traverses  every  exchange,  and  re- 
lieves the  monotony  of  the  nations  of 
the  earth.    The  race  has  inherited  an 
heir-loom  of  immortality,  incapable  of 
extinction    or    amalgamation.      Like 
streamlets  from  a  common  head,  and 
composed  of  waters  of  a  peculiar  na» 
ture,  they  have  flowed    along  every 
stream,  without  blending  with  it,  or 
receiving  its  colour  or  its  flavour,  and 
traversed  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and 
the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  peculiar, 
distinct,  alone.    Tlie  Jewish  race,  at 
this  day,  is  perhaps  the  most  striking 
seal  of  the  truth  of  the  sacred  oracles. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  accounting  for 
their  perpetuated  isolation,  their  de- 
pressed but  distinct   being,   on    any 
grounds    save  those  revealed  in  the 
records  of  truth.    Their  aggregate  and 
individual  character  is  as  remarkable 
as  their  circumstances.    Meanness  the 
most  abject,  and  pride  the  most  over- 
bearing— the  degradation    of  helots, 
and  yet  a  conscious  and  a  manifested 
sense  of  the  dignity  of  a  royal  priest- 
hood—crouching, cozening,  squeezing, 
grasping,  on  the  exchange,  in  the  shop, 
in  the  world,  with  nothing  too  low  for 
them  to  do,  or  too  dirty,  if  profitable, 
for  them  to  pick  up;  and,  notwith- 
stonding,  in  the  synagogue,  looking 
back  along  many  thousand  years  to 
an  ancestry,  beside  which  that  of  our 
peers  and  princes  is  but  of  yesterday ; 
regarding,justly,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  as  their  great  progenitors,  and 
pressing  forward,  on  the  wings  of  faith 
and  hope  and  promise,  to  a  long-ex- 
pected day  when  they,  now  kings  and 
princes  in  disguise,  shall  become  so 
indeed  by  a  manifestation  the  most 
glorious,  and  in  a  dispensation  the  most 
sublime.    The  people  are  a  perpetual 
miracle— a  livmg  echo  of  Heaven's 
holy  tones,  prolonged  from  generation 


to  generation.  We  are  not  alone  in 
this  opinion.  Great  and  good  divines 
have  ever  looked  on  this  people  with 
fixed  attention.    Among  many  pam- 

5hlets,  papers,  and  books,  about  the 
ews,  on  our  table,  we  select  one, 
written  by  Dr.  M'Caul,  whose  informa- 
tion on  such  points  is  at  once  ample 
and  accurate : — 

"  The  prophet  ventures  to  specify  tlie 
want  of  all  national  government—*  with- 
out a  king  and  without  a  prince.*    Now, 
how  could  he  possibly  conjecture  such  a 
state  of  things  1    If,  with  a  more  than 
common  sagacity,  he  had  been  able  to 
spy  out  a  power  of  endurance  that  could 
preserve,  or  a  principle  of  antisociality 
that  would  prevent,  amalgamation  —  if 
be  had  perceived  symptoms  of  internal 
weakness,  which  betokened    the   over- 
throw of  an  independent  monarchy,  how 
could  he  possibly  conclude  that  their 
existence,  even  as  a  tributary  and  de- 
pendent state,   was   not    to    continue? 
Some  infidels  pretend  to  account  for  the 
separate  existence  of  the  Jews  by  the 
antisocial  nature  of  the  rabbinical  reli- 
gion, which  proves  a  bar  to  all  assimila. 
tion  to  other  nations  ;  but  when  Hotea 
wrote  rabbinism  did  not  exist,  nor  for 
some  centuries  afterward  ;  and  the  pre- 
vailing tendency  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived  was  to  adopt  foreign  religions, 
and  to  assimilate  to  foreign  practices. 
The  history  of  the  past  would  rather 
have  taught  him  that   the  religion  of 
Israel  must  soon  have  been  lost,  and 
that  an  amalgamation  with  the  heathen 
was  inevitable.     Yet,  in  the  face  of  all 
this,  he  asserts  their  continued  existence, 
and  particularly  describes  a  state  of  reli- 
gion differing  from  any  thing  that  he  bad 
ever  seen,  or  that  ever  liad  existed  in  the 
history  of  Israel,  or  of  the  world ;  and  to 
this  prophetic  portrait  of  the  religious 
condition  of  Israel  I  would  now  direct 
your  attention.    Until  the  time  of  Hosea, 
there  had  been  but  two  forms  of  religion 
known,— the  one,  the  worship  of  the  one 
true   God  j    the  other,  the  practice  of 
idolatry.    Whenever  men  departed  from 
the  former,  they  fell  into  the  latter.    But 
Hosea  here  describes  a  religion  that  was 
to  be  neither— not  the  service  of  God, 
nor  the  practice  of  idohitry ;  and,  to  pre- 
vent idl  mistake,  he  gives  a  double  de- 
scription, first  by  a  symbolic  action,  and 
then  in  plain  words.    In  the  former  part 
of  the  chapter,  the  prophet  tells  us  that 
the  Lord  commanded  him  to  purchase  for 
himself  a  woman,  who  had  already  proved 
faithless  to  her  former  husband  ;  that  thfs 
woman  was  to  forsake  her  abandoned 
course  of  life,  and  to  remain  faithful  to 
the  prophet,  though  not  advanced  to  the 
honour  of  a  marrwd  wife,  as  is  well  re- 
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marked  by  Moset  Alsecb  in  his  com- 
mentaiy.  The  exposition  of  this  symbol 
is  easy.  The  Lord  is  represented  as  tlie 
husband  of  Israel ;  as  Isaiah  says,  *  Tliy 
Maker  is  thine  husband/  Conjugal  in<. 
fidelity  denotes  idolatry.  The  woman  is 
a  symbol  of  the  people  of  Israel.  When, 
therefore,  the  prophet  says  that  the  wo- 
man was  not  to  continue  in  her  former 
state  of  sin,  nor  yet  to  have  the  dignity 
of  a  married  wife,  he  means  that  Israel 
was  not  to  continue  idolatrous,  nor  vet 
to  have  that  true  religion  which  impues 
an  union  with  God.  Free  from  idols, 
and  yet  not  possessiup^  the  truth.  Such 
is  the  exposition  which  the  prophet  im- 
mediately annexes  in  the  text :  '  For  tbo 
children  of  Israel  shall  abide  many  days 
without  a  sacrifice,  and  without  an  image, 
and  without  an  ephod,  and  without  tera- 
phim/  Unon  which  Kimchi  correctly 
sajs,  •  Without  a  sacrifice  refers  to  God ; 
without  an  imac^e  refers  to  idols ;  with, 
out  an  ephod  refers  to  God,  who  declares 
the  future  by  the  Urim  and  Thummim  ; 
without  terapbim  refers  to  idols,  who  de- 
clare the  future  according  to  the  opinion 
of  those  who  believe  in  them.'  And  that 
this  is  very  near  to  the  true  interpretation 
is  easily  sbewn  from  Scriptures.  The 
sacrifice  and  the  ephod,  as  standing  for 
the  atonement  of  sins  and  the  service  of 
the  higb-priest,  were  the  main  elements 
of  the  true  religion.  The  importance  of 
the  sacrifices  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
is  well  known ;  it  is  therefore  unneces- 
sary to  adduce  passages.  Respecting  the 
ephod,  one  passage  will  suffice.  In  the 
book  of  Exodus  we  read  thus :  '  And 
they  shall  bind  tlie  breastplate  by  the 
rines  thereof  unto  the  rings  of  the  ephod 
wiui  a  lace  of  blue,  that  it  may  be  above 
the  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod,  and  that 
tlie  breastplate  be  not  loosed  from  the 
ephod.  And  Aaron  shall  bear  the  names 
of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  breast- 
plate of  judgment  upon  his  heart,  when 
be  goeth  in  unto  the  holy  place,  for  a  me- 
morial before  the  Lord  continually.  And 
thou  shalt  put  in  the  breastplate  of  judg- 
ment the  Urim  and  the  Thummim ;  and 
they  shall  be  upon  Aaron's  heart  before 
the  Lord  continually.'  (Exodus,  chap. 
xxviiL  vv.  28-30.)  From  hence  we  see 
that  the  ephod  belonged  especially  to  the 
bigh-priest;  and  that  it  had  reference 
not  simply  to  the  giving  of  miraculous 
answers,  as  Kimchi  says,  but  that  it  was 
worn  when  he  went  into  the  holy  of 
holies,  on  the  great  day  of  atonement. 
When,  therefore,  the  prophet  says  that 
they  shall  remain  without  sacrifice  and 
without  epbod,  he  means  that  they  shall 
be  destitute  of  the  great  essentials  of 
true  religion.  They  shall  have  neither  a 
sacrifice  lo  atone,  nor  a  priest  to  inter- 


cede. If  he  had  lived  to  behold  modern 
Judaism,  he  could  not  have  selected  from 
the  whole  mass  and  variety  of  Mosaic  in- 
stitutions two  features  that  could  more 
exactly  characterise  it  Not  only  has 
modem  Judaism  no  atonement  and  no 
high-priest,  but  it  refuses  to  have  any. 
It  positively  denies  the  necessity  of 
either ;  and  these  two  points  form  a  main 
portion  of  the  controversy  between  Jews 
and  Christians,  and  an  essential  differ- 
ence between  Judaism  and  Christianity. 
But  it  is  worth  observing  that,  in  thus 
describing  the  religion  of  Israel  during 
the  dispersion,  the  prophet  not  only  has 
drawn  a  correct  picture,  but  that  he  has 
drawn  one  altogether  different  from  any 
thing  existing  in  his  own  days.  All  the 
religions  which  he  saw  had  both  priests 
and  sacrifices ;  and  yet  he  describes  a 
religion  which  shall  have  neither.  In 
like  manner,  excepting  the  true  religion 
of  Israel,  there  was  none  free  from  the 
worship  of  images ;  yet  he  describes  h 
false  religion  that  was  not  to  be  idolatrous. 
He  says, '  Without  an  image  and  without 
a  teraphim.*  He  does  not  repeat  tlie 
same  idea  here  in  different  words,  but 
he  means  to  say  that  I^trael  shall  be  en- 
tirely free  from  idolatry,  either  public  or 
private ;  for  the  word  image  appears  to 
signify  such  statues  or  images  as  were 
used  m  temples,  and  teraphim  those  that 
were  worshipped  in  private  houses. 
Thus  of  the  former  we  read,  *  And  they 
brought  forth  the  images  out  of  the  house 
of  Baal  and  burned  them.'  '  And  they 
brake  down  the  image  of  Baal.'  Tera- 
phim  were  stolen  from  Laban  by  his 
daughter;  and  we  are  especially  told 
that  Micah  had  them  in  his  house, 
Judges,  xvii.  4.  The  worship  of  tera. 
phim  was  also  perhaps  a  less  flagrant 
departure  from  God ;  as  we  see  tliat 
Micah's  were  devoted,  not  to  a  false  god, 
but  to  the  Lord.  The  prophet  therefore 
says,  that  in  those  days  in  which  Israel 
shall  be  destitute  of  the  true  religion, 
there  shall  not  be  found  amongst  them 
the  slightest  vestige  of  idolatry.  And 
this  has  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 
Modem  Judaism  has  no  images  of  any 
sort.  Modern  Jews  are  entirely  free 
from  idolatry.  We  see,  then,  that  the 
prophet  has  accurately  characterised  a 
religion  which  certainly  did  not  come 
into  existence  until  seven  hundred  years 
after  his  time.  He  announced  that  it 
should  continue  many  days ;  and  we 
know  that  this  part  of  the  prophecy 
has  been  roost  accurately  accomplished. 
There  is  another  and  prominent  feature 
of  Judaism  implied  in  the  prophet's  word. 
lie  says, '  Afterwards  shall  the  children 
of  Israel  return  and  seek  the  Lord  their 
God,  and  David  their  king.*    By  which 
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he  implies  that  the  children  of  Israel  had 
all  departed,  not  only  from  God,  hot  from 
David.  Now,  in  the  time  of  Hosea,  the 
ten  tribes  had  departed ;  hut  the  tribes 
of  Levi,  Judah,  and  Benjamin,  still  con- 
tinued faithful.  He  therefore  intimated 
that  the  others  should,  in  some  way  or 
other,  be  guilty  of  a  similar  rebellion. 
Modern  Judaism  tells  us  how  this  has 
been  accomplished.  It  rejects  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  David,  and  re- 
fuses to  have  him  as  king  of  Israel :  and 
thus  shews  how  accurately  the  prophet 
describes  it  It  is  a  religion  not  idol- 
atrous, not  the  true  worship  of  God,  and 
opposed  to  the  true  David,  the  king  of 
Israel.'* 

It  is  also  a  very  remarkable  circum- 
stance, that  an  atmosphere  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  even  literature,  has  ever  sur- 
rounded the  Jews  in  countries  tlie  most 
barbarous,  and  under  circumstances  the 
most  unfavourable  to  tlieir  condition. 
This  must  have  resulted  mainly  from 
the  ardent  attachment  they  ever  felt  to 
their  sacred  books,  and  the  attention 
they  religiously  gave  to  their  contents. 
Their  faith  is  embosomed  in  the 
richest  literature — tlieir  dearest  hope, 
never  to  be  realised  according  to  their 
fancies,  is  embalmed  in  the  songs  of 
David  and  in  the  strains  of  Isaiah. 
Tlie  paths  that  lead  to  their  God  are 
strewn  with  the  choicest  flowers  of 
literature — the  very  praise  and  ho- 
sannahs  they  lift  up  in  their  synagogues 
to  the  God  of  Abraham  are,  because 
inspired,  couched  in  the  profoundest 
and  most  thrilling  poesy;  and  thus  the 
Jews  never  could  be  Israelites,  without 
being  in  some  measure  also  literati; 
they  could  not  excel  the  nations  in  re- 
ligious knowledge,  without  excelling 
them  in  literary  excellence  also.*  They 
liave  been  scattered,  or  rather  sprinkled, 
like  millions  of  drops  over  tne  length 


and  breadth  of  the  world,  every  drop, 
nevertheless,  reflecting  bright  beams 
of  light  upon  the  past,  and  mirroring 
the  glorious  morning  of  the  future ; 
but  each  distinct  and  alone.  No 
people,  nevertheless,  were  ever  placed 
m  social  and  political  circumstances 
less  favourable  to  mental  excellence 
or  literary  progress.  Avarice,  preju- 
dice, superstition,  have  all  in  turn  ex- 
pended their  violence  upon  them.  They 
nave  been  arbitrarily  and  innocently 
charged  with  monstrous  crimes,  as  pre- 
texts for  plundering  them.  No  means 
have  been  accounted  too  desperate  or 
depraved,  if  they  extorted  gold  from 
the  Jew.  During  the  middle  ages 
they  were  proscribed  the  ordinary 
dwellings  and  streets  of  the  Gentiles, 
assigned  distinctive  municipal  local- 
ities, treated  as  a  mean,  ignoble  caste, 
deprived  of  civil  rights  and  dignities, 
murdered  by  thousands  in  popular 
outbursts,  by  decrees  of  councils,  and 
by  royal  rescripts.  They  yet  survive. 
Ine  decree  of  God  determined  their 
doom,  and  the  might  of  the  uncircum- 
cised  could  not  change  it.  They  were 
sometimes  baptised  by  force — all  means, 
the  bribe,  the  fagot,  tlie  prison,  were 
held  alike  good  ;  and  though  Jews  in 
private  and  at  heart,  they  yet  became 
archbishops  and  bishops  in  the  Papal 
church.  Many,  from  their  outward 
profession  of  Papal  Christianity,  rose 
the  rank  of  nobles.  But  they  yet  bear 
upon  them  a  baptism  that  must  retain 
its  traces  till  their  restoration  or  conse- 
cration for  a  future  dignity,  which  the 
mitres  and  palls  and  croziers  of  the 
Gentiles  cannot  supersede.  Their 
numbers,  in  countries  hostile  to  their 
growth,  are  still  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable. Nearly  three  millions  and 
a  half  is  the  present  probable  nume- 
rical strength  of  tlie  Jews  throughout 


•  In  the  journal  of  the  Literary  Convention  at  New  York,  Appendix  No.  I.,  1831 , 
it  is  stated  that  of  the  literati  of  Spain  the  Jews  are  the  ihost  prominent.  Of  Jews, 
.561  have  written  on  philology,  20  on  astrology,  67  have  written  commentaries  of  va- 
rious kinds,  84  on  philosophy,  52  on  grammar,  36  on  medicine,  18  on  history 1 18  on 
mathematics,  57  poets,  68  Talmudists,  1 9  theologians,  and  73  translators.  VVe  find 
not  a  few  converted  Jews  in  orders  in  the  national  church.  Some  are  dissenting  mi. 
nisters.  In  foreign  universities,  we  find  the  chairs  occupied  by  Jews  of  distinguished 
attainments.  Petersburg,  Halle,  and  Warsaw,  exemplify  this.  The  Talmud  is  a 
work  of  extraordinary  subtlety.  Rosenmiiller's  Scholia,  and  Aben-Kzra's  and  Kimchi's 
expositioTi  of  the  Psalms,  are  works  also  replete  with  sound  sense  and  research. 
The  minds  of  Jamnia  and  Tiberias,  Pumbeditha  and  Sora,  are  of  no  ordinary  kind. 
Nicolas  de  Lyra,  the  precursor  of  Wicliff  and  Luther,  wns  a  converted  Jew. 
'rrom*»Hius,  the  c^^lehrateil  translator  of  the  Old  'IVstamf-nt,  was  n  Jew.  Wolfius,  in 
his  BihlUttheca  Ifebraica,  enumerates  at  least  a  hundred  Jews  who  Lave  embraced  the 
Gospel,  and  written  in  its  defence. 
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the  wotld.*  There  are  more  Jews  than 
Scotchmen  in  the  world.  The  miracle 
(for  miracle  it  is,  without  doubt)  is 
that  they  are  not  utterly  extinct.  An 
article  lately  appeared  in  the  Archives 
Israelites^  from  the  pen  of  M.  Cohen, 
a  Jew,  from  which  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing painful  epitome : — 

**'0n  the  ncceasion  of  Leo  XII.  the 
Jews  experienced  a  great  change  in  thoir 
condition.  He  abolished  all  the  existing 
laws  in  their  favour,  and  re-enacted  those 
which  had  been  in  force  before  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Papal  states  by  the  French. 
He  re-established  the  Inquisition,  and 
republished  its  ancient  bulls  in  all  their 
rigour ;  and  the  Israelites,  more  than 
any  otliers,  felt  the  weight  of  this  op- 
pression. Jews  were  £rbid  to  have 
liouses  as  their  own  property  ;  and  those 
who  had  such  were  compelled  to  sell 
them  to  Christians.  Particular  streets 
were  assigned  to  them  for  tlieir  residence. 
These  streets  were  general! v  out  of  the 
way,  and  filthy  and  neglected,  composing 
a  (juarter  called  the  Ghetto.  This  quar- 
ter became  more  and  more  encumbered 
by  an  increasing  population,  who  never- 
theless could  not  increase  the  size  of 
their  place  of  residence,  but  were  obliged 
to  risk  their  own  health,  and  that  of  the 
whole  city,  by  contenting  themselves 
with  their  confined  quarter.  To  prevent 
all  communication  between  the  Ghetto 
and  tlie  other  streets,  it  was  shut  in  by 
many  gates,  which  were  alwa3rs  shut  after 
sunset.  In  the  principal  gate  only  there 
was  a  small  wicket,  which  might  be  kept 
open  until  eight  in  the  evening.  A  por- 
ter, paid  by  the  Jews,  shut  them  in  at 
tliat  hour ;  and  there  they  remained,  as 
in  a  prison,  until  morning  !  If,  durine 
the  ni^ht,  an  affair  of  importance  called 
any  ot  them  to  another  part  of  the  city, 
they  could  not  accomplish  their  purpose 
without  first  gaining  the  porter's  favour. 
No  Christian  servant  could  pass  a  night 
in  the  house  of  an  Israelite ;  and  no 


Christian  dared  remain  in  the  Ghetto 
after  sunset.  A  servant  found  in  the 
house  of  a  Jew  after  sunset  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  a  long  and  severe  imprison- 
ment ;  and  the  house  which  was  found 
guilty  of  receiving  him  paid  a  fine  of 
about  300  scndi  (upwards  of  60/.),  a 
sum  frequently  extorted  from  the  poor 
as  well  as  from  the  rich.  An  Israelite 
could  not  take  a  journey  without  having 
a  regular  passport  from  the  Inquisition. 
At  whatever  town  he  stopped,  he  was 
obliged  to  present  it  to  toe  inquisitor, 
and  have  it  signed  it  by  him  ;  and  tlien 
he  must  proceed  immediately  to  the 
quarter  of  the  city  assigned  to  the  Jews. 
On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  again  pre- 
sented his  passport  to  the  inquisitor.  To 
break  this  rule,  in  however  shght  a  de- 
gree, subjected  him  to  a  fine  of  300 
scudi,  or  to  six  months'  imprisonment. 
No  Israelite  could  buy  or  sell  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  Ghetto.  Ho  could  not 
enter  the  army.  •  *  ♦  Three  days 
before  the  Passover,  the  Inquisition  com- 
pelled every  Israelite  to  retire  to  the 
Ghetto.  During  that  holy  week,  any 
Israelite  seen  abroad  was  seized  by  the 
Inquisition  and  cast  into  prison.  Ihe 
accused  was  never  informed  of  his  crime. 
No  appeal  was  ever  admitted ;  and  an 
attempt  to  defend  himself  only  nggra. 
vated  his  crime.  At  one  time,  a  certain 
number  of  Jews,  amounting  to  about  i^OO 
males  and  100  females,  were  compelled 
by  the  Inquisition  to  attend  a  church  in 
the  Bocca  della  Verita,  close  by  the 
Ghetto,  in  which  a  Dominican  preached 
ever^  Saturday,  for  the  purpose  of  cou- 
vertmg  them.  They  were  there  obliged 
to  hear,  weekly,  all  they  loved  and  re- 
vered abused  and  vilified.  When  they 
entered  this  church,  the  imago  of  every 
saint  was  covered  with  black  crape  ;  and 
when  the  sermon  was  ended,  incense  was 
burned  through  the  church,  to  free  it 
from  the  promnation  caused  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  house  of  Israel.  A  fine  of 
thirty  baiogues  (about  55.)  was  levied 


*  Their  numbers  are  as  follow  :— 

iljia.—. Asiatic  Turkey,  300,000;  Arabia,  200,000;  Hindostan, 
100,000 ;  China,  60,000  ;  Turkestan,  40,000 ;  province  of  Iran, 
35,000  ;  Russia  in  Asia,  3000.— Total  in  Asia 738,000 

4/Wca.— Morocco  and  Fez,  300,000 ;  Tunis,  130,000 ;  Algiers, 
30,000 ;  Abyssinia,  20,000 ;  Tripoli,  12,000 ;  Egypt,  12,000.— 
Total  in  Africa .' 501,000 

Europe, — In  Russia  and  Poland,  658,809 ;  Austria,  453,521 ; 
European  Turkey,  321,000 ;  States  of  the  German  Confederation, 
138,000 ;  Prussia,  134,000 ;  Netherlands,  80,000 ;  France,  60,000 ; 
Italy,  36,000 ;  Great  Britain,  12,000 ;  Cracow,  7300;  Ionian  Isles, 
7000;  Denmark,  6000;  Switzerland,  1970;  Sweden,  450.— Total 
in  Europe 1,918,053 

America^^N orih  America,  5000 ;  Netherland  Colonies,  500  ; 
Demerara  and  Essequibo,  200;  New  Holland,  50.— Total  in 
America , . , , 5,750 


Grand  total  '^'^i^.^^  P^  5^^^,165,803 
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upon  the  whole  commutiitjr  for  each  Jew 
who  was  absent  on  these  occasions.' 
Such  is  the  freatment  which  the  Israel- 
ites hare  received  from  him  who  im- 
jiiously  calls  himself  Christ's  yicar  upon 
earth.  How  unlike  is  this  unjust  steward 
to  his  meek  and  kind  Lord  I  Rome  alone, 
as  a  church,  has  in  every  age  persecuted 
both  Jew  and  Gentile.  What  a  striking 
contrast  is  presented  to  us  by  the  abore 
sketches  between  the  brotherly  lore  in 
the  Protestant  mission-house  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  unfeeling  cruelty  of  the 
•  Holy  Apostolic  Church'  towards  the 
miserable  inhabitants  of  the  filthy  Ghetto 
in  Rome !" 

This  survival  is  the  most  obvious 
proof  of  a  divine  stamp  beinz  struck 
upon  the  destinies  of  the  Jewish  race, 
ill  their  multiplication  under  treatment 
directly  fitted  to  waste  and  exterminate 
their  far-scattered  tribes.*  But  in 
their  most  disastrous  days  they  che- 
rished the  national  love  of  literature. 
Nothing  destroyed  the  race,  or  even 
changed  their  tastes  and  their  idiosyn- 
cracy.  The  poorest  family  Is  known 
to  sacrifice  comforts  to  ensure  the 
education  of  its  children.  A  private 
tutor  in  the  family  of  a  poor  Jew  on 
the  Continent  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon. This  alone  indicates  a  mental 
and  moral  character  far  superior  to 
what  they  get  cred it  for.  It  is  also  a  fact 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  their  children 
receive  education  than  of  the  Christ- 
ians; and  the  result  of  this  is  seen  in 
the  circumstance,  that  shopkeepers  and 
tradesmen  among  the  Jews  possess  fre- 
quently a  very  superior  education.  It 
is  true  Greek  and  Latin  are  very  much 
proscribed,  and  that  much  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Jew  is  directed  to  rabbinical 
lore ;  and  this  may  lead  mere  classical 
men  to  undervalue  their  acquirements. 
But  still  they  are  accustomed  to  the 
philology  of  an  ancient  tongue,  replete 
in  all  its  pages  with  rich  and  imperish- 


able literature — they  are  taught  to  look 
beyond  and  above  the  engrossing  things 
of  the  day  —  to  hold  communioD  with 
great  truths  and  with  gifted  minds, 
and  thereby  to  derive  an  acuteness  of 
intellect,  and  a  habit  of  reflection,  that 
give  a  tone  to  their  character.  It  is  a 
gross  libel  to  say  they  are  wholly  a  mere 
mercenary  sept,  sunk  in  the  depths  of 
Mammon.  It  is  too  true  of  many  of 
them,  but  not  of  the  race.  Such  is 
the  value  attached  to  learning  among 
the  Jews,  that  they  frequently  refer  to 
a  favourite  rabbinical  maxim,  **  Learn- 
ing is  eaual  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
commandments."  Jewish  genius  finds 
an  expression  even  in  rude  tongues. 
The  dialect  of  the  Polish  Jews,  for  in- 
stance, is  any  thing  but  a  literary  or  a 
cultivated  tongue.  It  is  usually  called 
Jiidisch,  or  Jewish ;  and  is  made  up 
of  German,  Hebrew,  and  rabbinical 
words.  A  specimen  of  this  amalgama- 
tion is  furnished  by  Dr.  M*Caul,  in  his 
sketches :  "  Jach  gei  die  Beheimos 
umpoiyin, —  I  am  going  to  water  the 
cattle;"  words  which  are  a  compound 
of  those  tongues.  Barbarous,  however, 
as  this  dialect  is — indeterminate  in 
orthography  and  grammar  as  it  is  — 
it  has  its  poems,  its  dramas,  and  its 
treatises.  This  language  is  not,  Ik>w- 
ever,  that  of  the  most  learned  and  cul- 
tivated Jews ;  it  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  unlearned,  and  to  the  Jewish  fe- 
males. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  earthly  ob- 
struction to  their  intellectual  pro- 
gress is  their  tradition.  The  great 
mass  of  them  are  very  much  in 
the  same  state  with  reference  to  pure 
Judaism,  that  the  Romanists  are  with 
respect  to  Christianity.  Error  lias  too 
much  neutralised  truth,  aiul  tradition 
buried  Scripture,  f  Rabbinism  goes 
Sblt  to  make  void  tlie  law,  as  tradition 
does  to  make  void  the  gospel.    The 


*  If  we  wonder  that  the  Jews  have  not  been  extirpated,  we  need  not  wonder  that 
they  have  not  been  converted.  Imperial  cabinets  and  ecclesiastical  councils  hare 
conspired  to  frustrate  their  conversion.  The  Council  of  Elvira  denounced  all  social 
intercourse  with  the  Jews,  as  a  crime  deserring  excommunication.  Some  of  the 
bishops  of  the  Church  of  England,  when  enveloped  in  Papal  superstition,  menaced 
excommunication  on  those  who  dared  to  sell  provisions  to  a  Jew.  Ultimately,  as  if 
acting  under  judicial  blindness,  a  decree  was  passed  forbidding  the  admission  of  a  Jew 
to  the  public  worship  and  teaching  of  the  Christian  church. 

t  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  deserving  of  the  serious  attention  of  many 
churchmen  of  the  present  day,  that  tradition  and  scripture  cannot  lire  in  harmony 
together  in  the  same  church  or  communion.  One  or  other  must  hare  the  ascendancy ; 
and  the  one  must  flourish  on  the  ruins  only  of  the  other.  The  melancholy  and  the 
warning  fact  is,  that  scripture  is  generally  depressed  because  it  is  hated  by  the 
unsanctified  heart,  and  tradition  elevated  to  all-commanding  dignity  and  pow^er,  juat 
because,  being  of  the  earth,  it  ministereth  to  every  earthly  and  carnal  passion.  Our 
wise  coarse  is  never  to  allow  the  two  to  come  into  competitioii#gitized  by  CjOOQ  IC 
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dawn  of  a  better  day  would  begin,  if 
(he  power  of  this  concoction  of  ab- 
surdities could  be  broken.  It  is  a  drag 
on  tlie  literary  and  religious  progress 
of  iho  Jewish  people.  Their  emanci- 
pation from  its  restrictions  will  prore 
the  first  token  of  their  restoration :  and 
we  belicYe  a  few  are  aware  of  the  mon- 
strous excrescences  the  rabbinic  lore 
has  added  to  the  law  and  the  prophets. 
For  a  full  exhibition  of  the  nature  of 
rabbinism,  we  refer  to  M^Caul's  Old 
Palhsy  in  which  the  reader  will  find 
these  and  other  specimens : — 

"  Rabbi  Eleasar  saysi '  It  is  lawful  to 
split  open  the  nostrils  of  an  unlearned 
man  on  the  day  of  atonement,  which  falls 
on  the  Sabbath.'  '  It  is  lawful  to  rend 
an  unlearned  man  like  a  fish.'"— Ta/mucf, 
Pesachim,  fol,  49,  col.  2. 

From  the  same  source  we  extract  the 
following : — 

*'  Our  rabbies  hare  taught,  I^t  a  man 
soil  all  that  he  has,  and  marry  the  daus^h. 
ter  of  a  learned  man.  If  be  cannot  find 
tlie  daughter  of  a  learned  man,  let  him 
take  the  daughter  of  the  great  men  of  the 
time.  If  he  cannot  find  the  daughter  of  a 
g^reat  man  of  the  time,  let  him  marry  the 
daughter  of  the  bead  of  a  congregation. 
If  he  cannot  find  the  daughter  of  the  head 
of  a  congregation,  let  him  marry  the 
daughter  of  an  almoner.  If  he  cannot 
find  the  daughter  of  an  almoner,  let  him 
marry  the  daughter  of  a  schoolmaster. 
Hut  let  him  not  marry  the  daughter  of 
the  unlearned,  for  they  are  an  abomina- 
tion, and  their  wires  are  vermin ;  and  of 
their  daughters  it  is  said, '  Cursed  is  he 
that  lieth  with  any  beast' 

"  Abba  Benjamin  says,  If  permission 
had  been  giren  to  see  them,  no  creature 
could  stand  before  the  hurtful  demons. 
Abbai  says,  They  are  more  than  we,  and 
stand  affainst  us  like  the  trench  round 
the  garden-bed.  Rar  Huna  says,  Erery 
one  of  us  has  a  thousand  on  his  left  hand, 
and  ten  thousand  on  his  right  hand, 
liabba  says.  The  want,  of  room  at  the 
sermon  is  caused  by  them  ;  the  wearing 
out  of  the  rabbies'  clothes  is  caused  by 
their  rubbing  a^nst  them  j  the  bruised 
legs  are  caused  by  them.  Whosoerer 
wishes  to  ascertain  their  existence,  let 
him  take  ashes  that  hare  been  passed 
through  a  sieve,  and  let  him  strew  his 
bed,  and  in  the  morning  he  will  see  the 
marks  of  a  cock's  claws.  Whosoever 
wishes  to  see  them,  let  him  take  the 
interior  covering  of  a  black  cat,  the 
daoffhter  of  a  first-bom  black  cat,  which 
is  uao  the  daughter  of  a  first-born,  and 
let  him  bum  it  in  the  fire,  and  pulverise 
it,  and  let  him  then  fill  his  eyes  with  it. 


and  he  will  see  them.  But  let  him  pour 
the  powder  into  an  iron  tube,  and  seal  it 
with  an  iron  signet,  leat  they  should  steal 
any  of  it ;  and  let  him  also  seal  up  the 
mouth  thereof,  that  no  injury  may  arise. 
Aav  Bibi  bar  Abbai  did  thus,  and  re- 
ceived an  injury.  But  the  rabbies  prayed 
for  mercy  upon  him,  and  he  was  cured." 
^^Berachcth,  foL  6,  col.  1. 

"  For  a  bleeding  at  the  nose,  let  a  man 
be  brought  who  is  a  priest,  and  whose 
name  is  Levi,  and  let  him  write  tlie  word 
'  Levi '  backwards.  If  this  cannot  be 
done,  ^et  a  layman,  and  let  him  write  the 
followmg  words  backwards :  '  Ana  pipi 
Shila  bar  sumki ;'  or  let  him  write  these 
words,  '  Team  dli  bemi  keseph,  taam-li 
bend  paggan  ;'  or  let  him  take  a  root  of 
grass,  and  the  cord  of  an  old  bed,  and 
paper  and  safiron,  and  the  red  part  of  the 
inside  of  a  palm-tree,  and  let  him  bum 
them  together,  and  let  him  take  some 
wool,  and  twist  two  threads,  and  let  him 
dip  them  in  vinegar,  and  then  roll  them 
in  the  ashes,  and  put  them  into  his  nose. 
Or  let  him  look  out  for  a  small  stream  of 
water  that  fiows  fVom  east  to  west,  and 
let  him  go  and  stand  with  one  leg  on 
each  side  of  it,  and  let  him  take  with  his 
right  hand  some  mud  from  under  his  left 
foot,  and  with  his  led  hand  from  under 
his  right  foot,  and  let  him  twist  two 
tlireads  of  wool,  and  dip  them  in  the 
mud,  and  put  them  into  his  nostrils.  Or 
let  him  be  placed  under  a  spout,  and  let 
water  be  brought  and  poured  upon  him, 
and  let  them  sav,  '  As  this  water  ceases 
to  flow,  so  let  the  blood  of  M.,  the  son  of 
the  woman  N.,  also  cease.' "..Gftd'n, 
fol.  69,  col.  1. 

The  rabbinical  Jew  fulfils  a  com- 
mandment, and  thinks  he  consequently 
lays  up  a  certain  portion  of  merit.  As 
a  whole,  the  oral  law  is  hostile  to  the 
claims  of  morality,  cruel  to  the  female 
sex,  oppressive  to  slaves,  sectarian,  and 
intolerant.  The  rabbies  use  it  precisely 
as  the  Western  priests  use  tradition.  It 
is  practically  exalted  above  Scripture  ; 
and  frequently  it  makes  void  its  most 
important  commands.  How  like  the 
mental  prostration  enjoined  in  the  ca- 
nons of  Trent  are  the  sentiments  of  a 
portion  of  the  Jews  most  distinguished 
for  their  attachment  to  rabbinism !  The 
tsaddek  in  the  following  extract  is  the 
same  as  rabbi : — 

"  The  most  important  of  all  principles 
is  unreserved  devotion  to  the  tsaddek; 
never  to  turn  aside  from  his  precepts ; 
to  reject  wisdom  and  science,  yea,  one's 
own  understanding,  and  to  receive  only 
what  the  tsaddek  says.  Even  when  one 
thinkf  that  the  taaddek  ii  ac^fi:  oontnrjr 
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to  the  law,  he  is  still  to  belie?e  that  the 
tsaddek  is  in  the  right ;  he  must  there- 
fore reject  his  own  understanding,  and 
rest  confidently  on  that  of  the  rabbi. 
*  *  *  When  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  in  hearen,  it  is  settled  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  tsaddek.  God  often 
sends  misfortune  to  a  man,  that  he  may 
ro  to  the  tsaddek  and  get  him  to  pray 
jor  him.  He  that  ia  in  grief,  let  him  gire 
presents  continually  to  the  tsaddek.  They 
that  travel  to  the  tsaddek  acquire  a  large 
portion  of  merit  by  that  very  act,  even 
though  they  learn  nothing  from  him.'* 

Such  is  tlie  wretched  moral  and 
mental  slavery  of  no  small  portion  of 
the  children  of  Abraham.  This  super- 
stition was  on  the  increase  till  very 
lately,  when  a  Jewish  reformer  ap- 
peared in  the  person  of  Moses  Men- 
DELSsouN,  whose  force  of  intellect, 
taste  for  literature,  and  liberality  of 
mind,  enabled  him  to  overpower  all 
the   resistance    of  sect,  and,  by  the 

{)urity  of  his  style  and  the  beauty  of 
lis  thoughts,  to  elicit  the  eulogia  of 
Lessing  and  other  distinguished  Ger- 
man literati.  But  this  was  only  pre- 
paratory to  the  moral  impression  he 
desired  to  make  upon  his  countrymen 
the  Jews.  He  attacked  with  success 
the  rabbinic  superstitions,  and  spread 
among  his  mce  a  taste  for  Greek  and 
Latin  and  European  literature.  Hertz, 
Wesel,  Friedlander,  and  other  Jews  of 
congeiftial  taste  and  ^acquirements, 
fanned  the  flame  that  had  been 
kindled ;  and  in  1783  they  were  able 
to  form  a  Jewish  literary  society  at 
Kunigsberg.  German  literature  and 
the  German  language  have,  in  conse- 
quence, become  popular  among  the 
Jews.  And  though  the  Jewish  re- 
formers we  have  named  as  the  authors 
of  this  change  are  more  rationalists 
than  any  thing  else,  yet  we  must  re- 
joice that  they  have  succeeded  in 
breaking  up  the  idolatrous  homage 
given  to  the  tsaddek,  the  superstitions 
canonised  in  rabbinism,  and  in  driving 
the  rabbinists  to  the  choice  of  infidelity 
or  Christianity.  The  removal  of  rabbin- 
ism from  its  iron  ascendancy  is  of  it- 
self a  great  good.*  By  the  females,  Uie 
annihilation  of  this  monstrous  super- 


stition must  be  hailed  as  no  ordinary 
blessing.  It  sunk  them  to  the  very 
lowest  ebb.  It  places  the  Jewess  on 
a  level  with  slaves  and  lieathens ;  and 
reduces  her  to  a  depth  of  degradation 
that  must  commend  the  system  of  the 
rabbies  to  the  fovour  of  Robert  Owen. 
Is  it  no  relief  for  the  Jewess  to  see 
treated  with  sovereign  contempt  the 
impious  thanksgiving  which  is  used  by 
all  believers  in  rabbinism  ? — 

"  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  God,  kmg 
of  the  universe,  who  hath  not  made  me 
a  heathen !  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord 
our  God,  king  of  the  universe,  who  hath 
not  made  me  a  slave  !  Blessed  art  thou, 
O  Lord  our  God,  king  of  the  universe, 
who  hath  not  made  me  a  woman  !*' 

But,  notwithstanding  the  reformation 
begun  in  Germany  under  so  promising 
auspices,  really  little  good  has  been 
produced  among  the  great  mass  of  the 
Jewish  population.  Superstition  is  for 
more  congenial  to  the  illiterate  than 
real  religion.  Scepticism  is  not  a  po- 
pular creed.  Hence  rabbinism  is  still 
the  religion  of  the  million,  and  Men- 
delssohn's reformation  has  foiled  to  im- 
press the  nation.  It  was  too  much 
negative ;  it  had  nothing  positive. 
Had  he  been  a  believer  in  the  Gospel, 
and  placed  the  New  Testament  in  the 
place  of  the  traditions,  much  and  en- 
during good  had  been  done.  But  he 
did  not  do  so,  and  his  reform  perished 
in  its  cradle.  The  catechisms  of  the 
Jews,  which  are,  generally  speaking, 
the  just  expressions  of  the  religion  of 
tlie  muUituae,are  impregnated  through- 
out with  rabbinism.  The  authorised 
catechism  for  Bavaria  is  a  proof.  It  is 
entitled  A  Manual  of  the  Motaic  ile- 
Ugioriy  compiled  by  Dr.  Alexander  Behr, 
under  the  tuperintendence  and  guidance 
of  the  supreme  Rabbi,  Abraham  Bing, 
of  Wurtzbur^ :  examined  and  recognised 
^  the  Rabbmate  of  Furth,  and  several 
Kabbies  of  consideration.  With  the 
most  gracious  privilege  of  his  Royal 
Majesty.  Munich,  1826.  In  this  ca- 
techism the  question  b  asked  : — 

**  In  what  manner  did  Moses  transmit 
to  us  the  laws  1 


*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  Christian  church  is  deeply  responsible 
for  the  present  state  of  the  Jews.  The  labours  of  Mendelssohn  and  others  broke  up 
the  rabbinical  system  ;  and  a  void  was  left  in  the  Jewish  mind  on  its  removal,  into 
which  infidelity,  ever  watchful,  has  poured  its  frigid  and  pestiferous  waters.  Hence 
not  a  few  Jews  are  among  the  philosophists  of  France  and  the  iUainixiati  of  Germany. 
Why  are  Christians  less  wakeful  than  infidels  T 
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A.  Partly  bj  means  of  the  written 
and  partly  by  means  of  the  oral  law,  or 
tradition. 

Q.  Have  the  Mishna  and  Gemara 
equal  importance  with  the  written  law  1 

A,  Just  the  same.  They  are  and  must 
be  just  as  important  as  Holy  Scripture, 
for  they  contain  no  arbitrary  or  haman 
ordinances :  but,  fi»t,  divine  traditions 
and  declarations  to  Moses  j  secondly, 
laws  enforced  by  argument ;  thirdly,  or. 
dinances  of  the  prophets  and  subsequent 
wise  men,  which  are,  as  it  were,  erected 
round  the  word  of  God  as  a  wall  of  de- 
fence. All  these,  as  having  been  re- 
ceived  by  the  whole  nation,  have  the 
same  importance  as  Holy  Scripture," 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  popular 
attachment  to  tradition.  Rabbinism  is 
the  popular  Jewish  faith.  A  more  in- 
tolerable yoke  of  bondage  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive.  Its  presence,  like 
tlmt  of  an  unclean  and  tyrannic  spectre, 
haunts  the  synagogue,  the  closet,  the 
fireside,  the  birth,  the  death,  tlie  mar- 
riage of  the  Jew.  It  visits  the  very 
shambles,  and  prescribes  the  way  in 
which  the  butcher  is  to  slaughter  his 
oxen.  The  whole  system  is  just  the 
Popery  of  the  Old  Testament.  We 
cannot  at  present  enter  more  at  length 
into  the  nature  of  rabbinism .  We  rather 
hasten  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  few 
of  the  interesting  facts,  illustrative  of 
the  state  and  prospects  of  the  Jews, 
collected  especially  by  the  recent  Scotch 
church  deputation,  and  submitted  to  the 
supreme  ecclesiastical  tribunal  of  that 
communion. 

It  appears  from  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Keith,  who  is  favourably  known 
to  the  public  by  his  writings,  that  the 
Jews,  as  a  whole,  may  be  divided  into 
FOUR  great  classes.  The^rj*  class  are 
the  Jewish  neologists,  who  make  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures  the  same 
pliant  nose  of  wax  wliich  the  German 
neologists  make  the  New.  These  are 
evidently  the  fruits  of  the  reform  insti- 
tuted by  Mendelssohn,  and  the  pre- 
cursors, with  all  their  faults,  of  that 
universal  destruction  of  the  rabbinical 
superstition,  without  which  there  is 
little  hope  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews  to  (Jhristianity. 

The  second  class  consists  of  the  Tal- 
mudists,  who,  according  to  Drs.  Black 
and  Keith,  are  decreasing  every  day  in 
the  East,  and  falling  l^fore  the  ad- 
vancing supremacy  of  the  other  sects. 

The  third  class  are  those  who  strictly 
adhere  to  the  most  trifling  jots  and  tittles 
of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  and  trust  to  their 


ceremonial  observances  as  essentially 
meritorious  before  Jehovah. 

But  ^fourth,  and  a  most  numerous 
section  of  the  Jews,  xvas  found  every 
where  in  the  East,  who  acknowledge 
the  sufficiency  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  and  look  for  the  promised 
Messiah  without  the  obscurations  of 
the  Gemara,  the  Mishna,  and  the  Tal- 
mud, to  the  same  bigoted  extent  as  the 
more  northern  Israelites. 

"  These,"  says  Dr.  Keitli,  "  are  now 
debarred  from  the  profession  of  the 
Christian  faith  ;  because,  generally  speak- 
ing, they  know  nothingof  Christianity,  but 
as  the  name  is  prostituted  and  profaned  in 
the  idolatrous  practices  of  those  who  pro- 
fess  it.  I  maj  mention,  that  in  homing 
some  discussion  with  a  rabbi  who  pre- 
sides over  three  thousand  or  four  thou- 
sand Jews  that  have  wholly  disregarded 
the  Talmud,  when  he  was  pressed  to  ad- 
mit that  the  Messiah  must  have  come, 
and  especially  when  asked  to  read  out  of 
the  prophets  this  special  passage^-'  I 
will  pour  upon  the  house  of  David  and 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  the 
spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplications,'  in 
the  most  meditative  mood,  as  if  thinking 
over  every  word,  and  unconscious  of  our 

f>re8ence,  when  he  came  to  '  they  shall 
ook  on  Him  whom  they  have  pierced, 
and  shall  mourn,'  he  started,  and  said, 
*  that  is  Jesus  Christ'  He  retired  to  the 
window  in  an  agitated  state,  and  all  his 
former  prejudices  returned  in  their 
force,  and  he  said,  *  No,  no,  no,  this 
cannot  be  Messiah  ;  here  is  no  peace  or 
holiness,  but  iniquity  abounds.'  When 
they  are  told  that  we  Protestants  be- 
lieve as  much  as  they  in  every  word  of 
the  second  commandment,  which  is  ob- 
literated from  the  Romish  catechism,  and 
also  the  fourth,  the  first  sentiment  of 
their  minds  is  astonishment ;  and  when 
told  that,  like  Paul,  we  teach  unto  them 
none  other  things  than  those  which 
Moses  taught,  and  appeal  to  their  own 
prophets  as  the  groundwork  of  our  faith, 
controversy  is  reduced  to  a  short  space, 
and  brought  to  scnitinous  inquiry.  Now, 
are  there  any  openings  for  the  missionary 
to  the  Jewish  nation,  and  where  are 
these  openings  most  promising?  Such 
was  the  question  put  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  two 
years  ago.  In  reply  to  it,  we,  as  your 
deputation,  may  say  at  once  in  the  modt 
general  terms,  yet  truly,  where  are  there 
not  places  and  cities  of  the  countries  we 
have  visited  where  Christian  mission- 
aries may  be  stationed  ?  We  have  never 
found,  where  the  means  were  used,  but 
what,  through  the  grace  of  God,  the  end 
was  in  some  measure  attained.  Where- 
evwwe  found  Chijstij^^^oispj)^*!^!? 
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the  Jews,  there  were  Jewish  converts. 
But,  specially  as  to  the  inquiry.  Where 
are  the  most  promising  openings  1  we 
may  mention  a  few  names.  At  Smyrna, 
there  are  about  9000  Jews.  In  that 
place  there  are  peculiar  difficulties,  and 
indeed  throughout  the  Turkish  empire, 
owing  to  the  power  which  is  delegated  to 
the  head  of  tbe  Jews  as  a  distinct  com- 
munity. Entering  on  one  occasion  into 
the  house  of  a  respectable  Jewish  family, 
at  a  time  when  we  were  totally  unex- 
pected, the  first  thing  that  I  saw  was  a 
young  man  sitting  at  a  table  reading. 
He  laid  down  the  book  on  our  entering 
the  room.  I  took  it  up.  This  book  was 
the  New  Testament.  I  expressed  my 
surprise,  and  at  the  same  time  my  de« 
light,  and  asked  him  his  opinion  of  the 
book.  '  It  is,'  said  be, '  the  best  book  in 
the  world,  and  the  Old  Testament  is  the 
next  best.'  I  asked  him,  '  If  such  be 
your  conviction  and  feeling,  why  do  you 
not  avow  your  faith  V  He  told  rae  that 
imprisonment  and  banishment  were  the 
immediate  consequences  of  doing  so.  I 
asked  him,  '  Suppose  these  restraints 
were  removed,  and  suppose  he  oould 
openly  avow  bis  faith,  would  he  and 
others  do  sol*  'I  would,  and  I  know 
many  other  young  men  in  Smyrna  who 
would  do  so  also.  We  are  convinced  of 
Christianity,  but  continue  professedly 
and  nominally  Jews.'  'lliis  surely  is  a 
field  where  much,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  may  be  accomplished.  In  Con- 
stuntinople  there  is  some  difficulty,  in 
consequence  of  the  power  exercised  by 
the  chief  authorities  among  the  Jews, 
who  purchased  some  years  ago,  imme- 
diately after  three  hundred  Jews  were 
converted,  the  right  of  exercising  civil 
jurisdiction  over  the  Jews  throughout 
the  country.  They  still  exercise  that 
right  rigidly,  although  it  is  now  some- 
what more  relaxed  than  before.  There 
is  a  large  class,  of  from  two  to  three 
tliousand,  who  ai'e  under  the  sole  control 
of  their  respective  consuls,  and  are  not 
subject  to  any  Jewish  rabbi." 

These  are  truly  interesting  facta— 
the  more  so,  because  they  are  the  re- 
sults of  patient  personal  experience,  and 
new  to  the  public  in  several  respects. 
The  doctor,  it  appears,  owing  to  the 
precarious  stale  of  his  health,  was 
obliged  to  remain  at  Prest,  in  Hungary, 
much  longer  than  he  intended.  But 
this  delay  was  the  means  of  his  ascer- 
taining, with  a  minuteness  which  we 
should  like  to  see  in  all  the  details  of 
their  tour,  the  numbers,  the  disposi- 
tions, the  moral  and  physical  condi- 
tion, of  the  Jewish  population «  The 
result  of  his  sojourn  in  that  town  is 


thus  slated  in  hit  speech  before  the 
Scotch  presbyters  in  convocation,  last 
May:— 

"  Christian  schools  for  the  young 
could  be  established  here  on  tbe  princi- 
ple adopted  by  the  General  Assembly 
among  the  Hindoos.  I  may  last  men- 
tion the  place  in  which,  from  necessity, 
I  tarried  so  long ;  and  the  longer  I  tarried 
the  more  reluctant  was  I  to  leave  it— .1 
mean  Prest,  the  capital  of  Hungary. 
There  are  at  least  SOOO  Jevrs  there  who 
have  wholly  disregarded  the  Talmud, 
and  renounced  the  superstitions  and  mum- 
mery of  the  sjrnagogue.  They  have 
a  simple  form  of  worship;  their  master 
preaches  to  the  congregation,  which  con- 
sists  of  from  1500  to  8000,  on  their  own 
Sabbath,  from  the  texts  of  the  Old  I'es- 
tament.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  to  discuss 
with  them  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus. 
There  are  inquirers  after  the  truth  from 
time  to  time.  One  aged  Jew  said, '  Oh, 
it  is  a  hard  thing  to  renounce  opinions 
which  have  been  held  from  youth  as  un- 
doubted!' If  I  had  remained  a  few 
weeks  longer  in  Prest,  every  hour  of  the 
day  some  inquiring  Jews  would  have 
come  to  ask  respecting  Christ.  I  may 
mention,  in  a  few  words,  a  summary  of 
the  population  of  the  Jews.  In  the  ca- 
pital of  Hungary  tliere  are  at  least 
1 1,500.  Five  towns  contain  3000  Jews 
in  each.  In  another  town  there  are 
3400.  In  eleven  towns  there  are  from 
1000  to  2000  in  each.  In  twenty -three 
towns  tliere  are  from  500  to  1000  in 
each.  In  thrrty  towns  there  are  from 
too  to  500.  The  rest  of  the  Jewish  po- 
pulation are  spread  in  small  towns  and 
villages  all  over  Hungary ;  the  lowest 
estimate,  according  to  the  rate  at  which 
they  are  taxed,  being  250,000.  By  some 
it  is  stated  at  double  that  number.  About 
one-half  of  the  population  are  foreign 
Jews,  holding  solely  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.  This  is  a  place  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  inquiry,  there  are  promising 
openings  for  a  mission  to  the  Jewish  na- 
tion ;  to  them  tlie  simplicity  of  the  Go- 
spel is  altogether  unknown,  yet  among 
them  conversions  are  made  year  by  year 
to  the  Greek  and  Romish  churches. 
And  if  a  Jew  can  be  converted  to  make 
profession  of  such  a  faith,  oh,  maybe  not 
be  led  the  rather  to  Jesus  Christ,  with- 
out shocking  his  natural  feelings  at  tile 
idolatry  of  the  Gentiles  !  Shall  this  call 
be  in  vain  ?  It  is  for  the  General  As- 
sembly., it  is  for  the  Church  of  Christ, 
to  answer.  Our  debt  of  gratitude  can 
never  be  repaid .  Tli  e  debt  of  a  preached 
Gospel  we  owe  to  the  rudest  barbarian 
on  earth  ;  but  if  there  be  any  precedence, 
we  have  not  surely  to  reverse  the  order 
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as  we  see  them  stretching  forth  their 
hands  to  recetTe  the  Scriptures, '  Stand 
back  until  the  Gentiles  pass  before 
you.' " 

The  ancient  and  patriarchal  habits  of 
tlie  various  Jews, —  their  distinct  and 
isolated  character  amid  the  tumultuous' 
masses  of  the  oUier  nations, —  the 
broad  phylacteries, —  the  strict  fasts, 
— the  rigid  ceremonial, — the  earnest 
and  deep  feeling  they  displayed  in 
their  riles  and  ordinances, — all  con- 
spired in  prompting  the  Scottish  de- 
putation to  pray,  **  O  that  the  salvation 
of  Israel  were  come  out  of  Zion !" 

Since  the  year  1832,  the  Jews  in  the 
Holy  Land*  have  enjoyed  a  toleration 
they  never  Itad  before ;  and,  more  re- 
cently, Mehemet  Ali  lias  expressed  his 
desire  to  give  tlie  children  of  Israel 
under  his  jurisdiction  the  same  free 
exercise  of  their  religious  rites  as  his 
Mahomedan  subjects.  It  is  also  some- 
what remarkable,  and  a  powerful  plea 
it  is  for  missionary  labour  among  that 
interesting  people,  that,  in  Palestine 
especially,  tne  Jews  are  most  ready  to 
welcome  the  Christian  missionary,  and 
listen  to  his  message  respecting  the 
Messiah.  Tlie  reason  is  one  that  weight 
as  powerfully  with  Christians,  we  sus- 
pect, as  with  Jews.  They  are  in  every 
part  of  India,  more  or  less,  afflicted 
and  ground  down,  llie  rabbies  lord  it 
over  God's  ancient  heritage  with  iron 
rods ;  poverty  oppresses  the  majority ; 
and  the  frequent  pestilence  thins  their 
number,  and  fills  their  families  with 
forebodings  that  stamp  the  impressive 
signatures  of  sadness  on  the  aspect  of 
the  whole  population.    These  afflictive 


visitations  open  their  ears  to  any  sounds 
of  comfort,  and  soften  their  hearts  to  a 
susceptibility  of  truth.  So  just  is  this 
reason,  that  in  those  parts  where  the 
Jews  are  opulent  and  prosperous — as 
in  Versailles,  Hamburg,  Leghorn,  Ber- 
lin, London — they  listen,  too  generally, 
with  supercilious  contempt,  to  the  rea- 
sonings of  the  Christian,  and  lire  to 
"  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry."  The 
very  land  whidi  is  the  central  land  of 
civilisation, —  the  ancient  city  of  so- 
lemnities, and  the  sacred  spot  to  which 
the  hearts,  and  the  hones,  and  the 
prayers  of  the  scattered  tribes  con- 
verge, is  the  field  most  accessible  and 
easy  of  cultivation  by  Christians. 

Another  member  of  the  Scotch  de- 
putation observes : — 

"  The  London  Society  for  the  Con- 
version of  the  Jewst  have  a  most  inte- 
resting and  effective  mission  in  the  south 
of  Palestine,  its  head-quarters  being  Je- 
rusalem; but  the  north  part  is  entirely 
unoccupied,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  Sa- 
phat,  upon  the  summit  of  the  hill  which 
overlooks  the  sea  of  Galilee,  is  the  most 
obvious  centre  for  a  mission.  It  is  most 
interesting  to  the  traveller,  because  it  is 
believed  to  be  the  city  to  which  Jesus 
pointed  when  he  said,  m  his  sermon  on 
the  Mount, '  A  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill 
cannot  be  hid.'  It  is  no  less  interesting 
to  the  Jewish  missionary,  for  it  is  pecu- 
liarly one  of  their  holy  cities.  When 
the  Christian  stands  upon  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  he  sees  the  plain  of  Gennesaret 
and  the  placid  waters  of  the  lake ;  but  the 
eye  of  the  Jewish  devotee  is  turned  to 
the  white  sepulchres  of  Marona  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley,  where  lie  the 
bones  of  many  of  his  fore&thers.    Once 


*  In  a  sensible  letter  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  London  by  the  Rev.  W.  1). 
Humard,  the  following  remarks  occur  on  the  present  state  of  Jerusalem : — "  The 
present  population  of  Jerusalem  is  computed  at  something  like  S0,000,  of  whom 
about  5000  are  Jews,  from  almost  every  nation  under  heaven.  The  remaining 
15,000  is  composed  of  Turks,  Arabs,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Latins,  in  various 
proportions ;  together  with  a  polyglot  and  fluctuating  number  of  pilgrims,  who  at 
Easter  amount  to  several  thousands.  I1ie  English  consul  and  our  own,  and  the 
American  missionary  establishments,  comprise  some  eight  or  ten  souls." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Freemantle,  in  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  proposes  the 
appointment  of  a  patriarchate,  or  archiepisoopal  consolidation  and  control  of  the 
Eastern  Churches.  He  proposes,  "  that  two  or  more  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
Xnffland,  acouainted  with  the  languages  of  the  East,  be  sent  as  a  deputation,  with  the 
authority  and  countenance  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  to  open  a  friendly  intercourse 
with  different  Episcopalians  in  Jerusalem,  to  iutroduce  and  explain  the  liturey  and 
articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  present  copies  of  works  by  the  Greek  fathers, 
such  as  Chrysostom,  ficc. ;  school-bcloks  and  tracts  (all  of  which  may  easily  he 
obtained  from  the  Malta  press) ;  and,  above  all,  to  supply  them  with  copies  of  the 
Bible }  and  thus,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  lead  to  further  opening  for  inquiry  and 
discussion,  and  probably  issue  in  a  revival  of  true  religion  in  tbe  East." 

f  This  Sooiety  is  truly  deserving  of  the  countenance  and  support  of  Christians. 
Its  field  and  objects  are  auke  interesting  and  important.        Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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there  were  7000  Jews  in  Saphat;  but 
from  a  fearful  earthquake,  which  occurred 
OD  the  1st  of  January,  1637,  it  was  for  a 
time  deserted.  It  is,  however,  rising 
again  out  of  its  ruins ;  and  we  found 
ahout  200  Jews  residing  in  it.  It  is 
within  six  hours  from  Tiberias,  and  within 
a  few  hours'  ride  of  the  Tillages  upon 
Mount  Naphtali,  and  a  fewdajs^  joumej 
of  Tjre,  Damascus,  &c.  I  could  not 
help  feeling,  when  treading  the  ground 
of  Saphat,  that  if  the  Church  of  Scotland 
were  privileged  to  establish  a  mission 
there,  what  a  privilege  it  would  be  (o 
preach  where  Jesus  preached  before, — to 
walk  in  his  very  footsteps  among  the 
towns  and  villages  of  Galilee,— to  make 
the  very  hills  where  he  said,  '  Blessed 
are  the  peacemakers,'  resound  with  the 
gospel  of  peace.  The  prophecy  of  Isaiah 
would  be  fulfilled  respecting  '  the  land 
of  Zebulun  and  the  laud  of  Naphtali,  by 
the  way  of  the  sea,  beyond  Jordan,  in 
Galilee  of  the  nations ;  the  people  that 
walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great 
light ;  the^  that  dwell  in  the  land  of  the 
shadow  oi  death,  upon  them  hath  the 
light  shined.'  The  second  statement  we 
have  agreed  on  to  make  regards  Jassy 
and  Bucharest,  the  capitals  of  Moldavia 
andWallachia ;  two  interesting  provinces, 
but  very  little  inquired  into.  There,  it 
is  believed,  government  would  not  be 
unfavourable  to  a  mission  to  the  Jews. 
The  number  of  Jews  amounts  to  about 
100,000  in  the  two  provinces.  In  Jassy 
there  are  more  Jews  than  in  the  whole  of 
Palestine.  The  state  of  the  Jewish 
mind  in  both  cities,  and  especially  in 
Jassy,  is  very  interesting.  Tney  are  in 
the  deepest  ignorance,  and  few  under- 
stand Hebrew  grammatically.  We  en- 
tered a  school  where  they  were  reading 
in  the  Jewish  prayer-book,  and  even  the 
teachers  could  not  translate  the  prayers. 
There  has  sprung  up  here  a  secret  so- 
ciety of  Jews,  in  some  respects  enlight- 
ened, whose  object  is  to  overthrow 
Judaism— .to  undermine  the  Talmud. 
One  of  them  said, '  We  are  doing  all  we 
can  to  cast  in  firebrands  among  the  stub, 
ble  of  the  Talmud.'  If  a  Jewish  mis- 
sionary were  successful  here,  he  would 
not  need  to  support  the  converts, —  for 
every  Jew  must  bring  a  certificate  that 
he  can  earn  a  livelihood  by  trade,  other- 
wise he  is  sent  out  of  the  country.  The 
third  place  we  agreed  to  mention  was 
Ilungar}',  already  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Keith.  It  seems  to  form  the  third  most 
interesting  station  of  a  missionary.  The 
fourth  promising  situation  is  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Posen.  It  contains  73,000 
Jews.  Here  there  is  room  for  establish- 
ing schools.  The  London  Society  have 
established  several  under  Prussian 
teachers,  for  educating  Jewish  children 


only.  There  is  access  to  the  free  preach, 
ing  of  the  gospel.  If  you  send  out  or- 
dained missionaries  to  Posen,  they  would 
be  allowed  to  preach  in  the  parish 
churches  to  the  Jews  on  their  own  Sab- 
bath ,  and  the  Jews  would  attend.  Twelve 
years  ago  they  would  not  have  gone  near 
a  Christian  place  of  worship ;  twelve 
years  later,  if  we  send  them  not  help, 
they  will  sink  into  the  deep  pit  of  Ger- 
man neology.  Smyrna  and  Constanti- 
nople form  other  two  promising  sta- 
tions. As  Dr.  Keith  has  mentioned 
both,  I  need  not  detain  you.  These  are 
the  six  stations-  which  we  agreed  to 
name  as  most  suitable.  Let  me  add  a 
single  word  as  to  the  mode  of  operation 
which  we  believe  to  be  best  suited  for 
canying  the  gospel  to  the  Jews.  We 
feel  verv  deeply  that  the  Church  of 
Scotlana  is  truly  a  missionary  church  ; 
that  if,  in  this  deliberative  assembly  there 
be  kindled  a  flame  of  love  to  Israel,  it 
will  spread  to  all  the  parishes  of  the 
land  ',  that  if  the  cry.  Begin  at  Jerusa- 
lem, be  raised  here,  it  will  be  echoed 
back  from  all  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
Scotland.  The  idea  of  the  pastoral  office 
which  is  entertained  by  the  Church  of 
Scotland  is  consistent  with  her  missionary 
character.  When  she  sends  out  an  or- 
dained missionary,  he  is  unfettered  by 
rubric  or  liturgy  ;  he  eoes  unfettered  to 
preach  in  all  places  and  at  all  times.  This 
18  all  important  as  to  a  Jewish  mission- 
ary— the  service  is  hard ;  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, most  desirable  that  the  man  sent 
out  should  have  all  the  advantages  of  an 
ordained  minister.  In  many  places,  per- 
haps, he  might  not  have  much  exercise 
for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel :  but, 
like  Paul  and  Barnabas,  must  be  ready  to 
speak  in  the  synagogue ;  like  Stephen, 
to  dispute  with  tlie  Jews ;  like  Paul,  to 
teach  b^  the  river  side,  or  receive  in  his 
own  hired  house,  and  receive  all  that 
come  in  unto  him.  A  missionary  should 
never  be  sent  out  alone.  The  first  mis- 
sionaries of  the  cross  were  sent  by  Our 
Saviour,  two  and  two  into  every  city 
where  he  himself  would  come ;  and  upon 
this  example  the  apostles  acted.  Paul 
and  Barnabas  acted  upon  it ;  and  it  was 
our  coustant  experience  that  a  mission 
may  linger,  and  the  heart  of  the  mission- 
ary wax  faint,  by  disregarding  it.  •  Two 
are  better  than  one ;  for  if  they  fall,  the 
one  will  lift  up  his  fellow;  but  wo  to 
him  that  is  alone  when  he  falleth.'  With 
regard  to  schools,  tlie  state  of  education 
is  at  present  verj'  low— lower  than  you 
have  any  idea  of.  In  Leghorn  and  Ber- 
lin there  are  most  admirable  schools,  but 
these  form  an  exception.  On  entering 
the  synagogue  of  Sidon,  we  found  the 
little  children  seated  in  a  circle  on  the 
stone  floor,  and  an  aged  Jew  in  the  mid- 
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die  teacbinff  them  to  read  the  prayer* 
book.  In  the  83magogue  of  Tiberiai  we 
broke  in  upon  a  similar  scene,— .the 
children  being  engaged  in  reading  the 
first  chapter  of  Lamentations.  But  in 
most  schools  no  attempt  is  made  to  teach 
them  the  meaning  of  what  is  read.  In 
the  school  of  Jassj,  as  I  hare  already 
noticed,  the  teachers  themselves  did  not 
understand  the  prayers  they  were  read, 
ing.  The  question  is»  Can  the  same  sys- 
tem which  has  been  introduced  in  Hin« 
doston  be  successfully  introduced  among 
the  youth  of  the  Jewish  nation  ?  There 
are  remarkable  parallelisms  between  the 
two  cases.  Teach  the  younf  Hindoo 
common  secular  knowledge,  and  his  Hin* 
dooism  falls  to  the  ground.  So,  if  you 
teach  the  Jew  to  understand  Hebrew 
grammatically,  Judaism  falls  to  the 
ground,  and  all  the  interpretations  of  the 
Talmud  are  found  to  be  false.  This  re- 
moves an  immense  incumbrance  from  the 
Jewish  mind.  In  everjr  place  where  it 
is  possible,  we  are  convinced  that  there 
should  be  a  tSSeher  as  well  as  a  mission- 
ary. The  London  Society  have  ordained 
n  minister  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  also  a  medical  missionary  and  his 
assistant.  The  latter  administer  to  the 
bodily  wants  of  the  Jews,  and  often 
when  the  godly  physician  is  administer- 
ing to  the  body,  he  will  drop  a  word  into 
the  ear  for  the  soul.  Once  in  Jerusa. 
lem  a  haram,  or  curse,  was  pronounced 
upon  all  who  spoke  to  the  Christian 
missionary ;  but  when  medical  mission- 
aries came,  they  could  not  be  kept  back. 
Another  haram  was  accordingly  resolved 
on,  but  Rabbi  Israel  refused  to  pro- 
nounce it.  The  ministry  of  our  Lord 
and  his  apostles  was  peculiarly  one  of 
mercy  to  the  bodies  as  well  as  souls  of 
men  -,  and  in  the  East  especially,  where 
medical  skill  is  so  highly  pnzed,  we 
ought  to  follow  the  Scriptural  example, 
as  it  is  of  the  highest  practical  wisdom. 
With  respect  to  the  qualifications  of  a 
Jewish  missionary,  I  understand  that  er- 
rors of  a  very  serious  character  have 
gone  abroad.  The  error  b  distinctly 
and  specifically  this.  We  have  stated 
the  highest  qualification,  and  it  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  only  qualification; 
whereas  there  is  not  only  a  maximum, 
but  also  a  minimum.  With  regard  to 
the  former,  I  need  not  detain  you.  The 
literary  qualifications  of  a  Jewish  mis- 
sionary for  Palestine  consists  In  a  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Spanish,  Ita- 
lian, and  also  of  Jewish  literature.  This 
list  may  seem  formidable ;  but  if  a  young 
man  of  fair  talent  and  industry  has  a 
love  to  the  Lord  and  to  the  lost  sheep 
of  the  house  of  Israel,  I  doubt  not  he 
will  think  the  labour  spent  in  these 
branches  to  be  as  nothing  for  the  love 


he  has  to  the  cause  in  his  heart.  I  have 
said  there  is  likewise  a  minimum  with 
regard  to  a  missionary  to  the  European 
Jews  ;  the  qualifications  are  these— .a 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  with  points,  and 
of  German.  All  the  Jews  in  Europe 
speak  Hebrew  and  German  in  the  cor- 
rupt manner,  but  it  is  soon  learned  by 
Practice.  The  only  other  point  on  which 
would  touch  is  the  encouragement  we 
have  to  go  forward  in  this  great  cause. 
This  is  a  subject  which  possesses  no 
interest  to  many  minds.  Yet  the  more 
we  study  the  Bible,  and  the  more  we 
examine  the  mind  of  Christ,  the  more 
we  will  find  that  it  is  the  first  of  missionary 
causes.  Many  ask.  Is  there  any  call  for 
taking  it  up  at  this  time  1  Have  they  not 
continued  m  the  same  state  of  mind  ever 
since  our  Lord  was  crucified?  1'hey 
are  not  in  the  same  state  of  mind— .they 
are  not  as  they  were  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  It  is  the  testimony 
of  Frofessor  Tholuch,  that '  since  the  be- 
ginning  of  this  century  more  Jews  have 
been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  faith  than  during  all  the  cen- 
turies preceding  from  the  death  of  Christ.* 
One  of  the  ministers  of  Berlin  said,  he 
had  baptised  with  his  own  hand  of  late 
years  112  Jews.  In  Posen,  twelve 
years  ago,  they  would  not  have  come 
near  a  Christian  church,  and  hardly  near 
a  Christian  missionary.  But  they  are 
now  convinced  of  the  falsehood  ofJu- 
/laism,  and  are  willing  to  educate  their 
children  as  Christians.  A  burgomaster 
of  one  of  the  villages  of  Poland  said,  in 
reference  to  the  schools, '  these  children 
have  more  knowledge  of  Christianity 
than  the  children  of  Christians.'  In 
Jas^,  also,  there  is  a  shaking,  and  it 
needs  but  to  *  come  from  the  four  winds 
of  heaven,  and  breathe  upon  the  slain 
that  they  may  live.* " 

It  is  evidently  most  important,  that 
ever^  missionary  to  the  Jews  should  be 
furnished  with  large  stores  of  secular 
knowledge  —  a  profound  acquaintance 
with  Hebrew,  its  structure,  its  trea- 
sures. These  brief  accounts,  fresh 
from  the  places  they  delineate,  are 
possessed  of  much  interest,  and  worthy 
the  attention  of  every  Christian  phi- 
laiithropist,  and  most  creditable  to  the 
zeal  and  missionary  feeling  of  the  Scot- 
tish Establishment.  Our  northern 
sister  is  the  first  church  that,  as  a 
church,  has  identified  herself  with*  the 
Jews,  and  consecrated  her  resources  to 
the  dissemination  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Messiah  among  the  outcasts  of 
Judea.  We  address  her  southern, 
more  powerful,  and  affluent  sister,  '*  Go« 
thou  and  do  likewise.'*  The  truly  de- 
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vout  and  earnest  expostulation  at  the 
close  of  Mr.  M*Cheyne*«  address,  we 
cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  transfer- 
ring to  our  pages : — 

"  Some  think  we  should  adopt  more 
of  Napoleon's  policy,  and  make  one 
united  attack  upon  a  single  point  In 
the  wisdom  of  the  world,  the  safest  oolicy 
of  all  would  be  to  have  only  one  scheme, 
and  that  would  keep  alive  the  gospel 
among  ourselves.  But  this  has  brought 
the  curse  of  God  upon  the  churdies  of 
the  Reformation.  It  is  the  verr  policy, 
too,  which  had  almost  brought  down  the 
withering  curse  upon  the  Church  of 
Scotland, '  J^t  no  man  eat  fruit  of  thee 
any  more  for  ever.'  The  testimony  of 
Dr.  Duff  is  of  the  deepest  importance, 
that  if  we  would  keep  the  gospel  to  our- 
selves,  we  must  send  it  to  others.  If  we 
would  feed  our  own  people,  we  must  be 
faithful  stewards  of  the  grace  of  G od •  If 
we  put  the  light  under  our  own  gar- 
ments, and  press  our  hands  about  it,  we 
will  soon  put  it  out.  We  must  let  it 
shine,  and  that  on  the  Jew  first.  We 
must  not  only  carry  the  gospel  to  all 
nations,  but  remember  the  latter  clause 
of  the  verse,  *  and  begin  at  Jerusalem.' 
As  faithful  stewards  of  the  Word,  we 
must  give  out  the  gospel  according  to 
tbe  true  mind  and  will  of  Christ ;  then 
only  will  we  ourselves  be  blessed.  Is  it 
not  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  the  very 
year  in  which  God  put  it  into  the  hearts 
of  the  church  to  send  a  mission  of  kind 
inquiry  to  Israel,  while  the  mission  were 
absent,  God  visited  his  people  in  Scot- 
land, by  ^viug  them  bread  in  a  way  un- 
known since  the  days  of  Cambuslang 
and  Moulin  ?  Will  not  this  fact  put  to 
shame  all  our  doubts  and  fears,  and  cause 
us  to  remember  the  promises  of  the  pro- 
phet 1—'  From  this  day  will  I  bless  you.' 
The  more  that  the  church  comes  into  the 
mind  of  Christ  and  the  mind  of  God,  the 
more  blessed  will  she  be  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  This  is  the  very  object  for  which 
she  is  a  church  at  a11-»tliat  she  should 
be  a  church  of  Christ,  not  only  scriptural 
in  her  standards  and  government,  but 
also  in  mind  and  spirit,  having  the  mind 
of  Christ.  Does  not  God  say, '  Since  I 
spake  against  him,  I  do  earnestly  re- 
member him  still ;  therefore  my  bowels 
are  troubled  for  him,  I  will  surely  have 
mercy  upon  himl'  Shall  we  be  ashamed 
to  be  like  God-.- to  remember  tbe  tears 
shed  on  Mount  Olivet  over  Jerusalem  1-. 
shall  we  be  ashamed  to  join  Emanuel  in 
the  ciy  of  tenderness,  '  O  Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem !  how  often  would  I  have  ga- 
thered thy  children  together,  even  as  a 
hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her 
wrings  V— shall  we  be  ashamed  to  have  the 
mind  of  Paul,  '  I  have  great  heaviness 


and  eoatinual  sorrow  in  my  heart :  for  I 
can  wish  that  myself  were  aocuraed  from 
Christ  for  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh,  who  are  Israelites  V 
'  My  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God 
for  Israel  is  that  tbev  might  be  saved.' 
Shall  we  be  ashamed  to  drink  deep  of 
the  tame  spirit  of  which  the  mighty 
Paul  drank,  and  to  have  the  same  heart  1 
.^hall  we  not  wish  that  every  Christian 
in  Scotland  might  love  as  raul  loved, 
and  pray  as  Paul  prayed?" 

One  very  striking  peculiarity  in  the 
case  of  the  Jews  deaenring  the  notice  of 
Christian  pastors,  and  pleading  roost 
forcibly  for  missionary  eflforts  to  re- 
claim and  regenerate  them,  is  the  fact, 
that  in  almost  every  country,  and  under 
almost  every  form  and  shape  of  regal 
or  sacerdotal  despotism,  they  are  ac- 
cessible. The  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
of  Israel  are  open  to  any  aggressive  in- 
strumentality. They  are  too  contempt- 
ible in  the  eyes  of  this  wwrld's  poten- 
tates to  provoke  their  jealousy,  or  to 
merit  their  attention.  In  Tuscany, 
Leghorn,  and  other  portions  of  Italy,  a 
Christian  missionary  dare  not  preach 
to  the  Romanists.  The  proclamation 
of  the  truth,  the  circulation  of  tracts,  the 
distribution  of  Bibles,  are  all  visited 
with  pains  and  penalties ;  but  he  may 
reason  with  tl)e  Jews,  preacli  to  them, 
or  give  them  tracts,  or  New  Testa- 
ments, without  the  risk  of  the  Jesuit 
police,  or  the  fear  of  a  wretched  and 
narrow-mi ndcKi,  because  Papal,  hierar- 
chy. This  is  a  very  remarkable  fact ; 
it  merits  more  profound  attention.  Nor 
is  this  peculiarity  in  the  case  of  the  Jews 
confined  to  Europe ;  it  is  very  much  the 
same  in  Mahometan  lands.  Through- 
out Palestine  and  Esypt,  any  attempt 
to  proselyte  the  Mahometan  popula- 
tion would  be  attended  with  the  most 
severe  penalties — exile,  or  death.  But 
in  all  the  East,— in  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
in  Sychar,  Tiberias,  and  Acre,  tlie 
Scotch  missionaries  found  unfettered 
opportunities  of  preaching  to  the  child- 
ren of  Israel.  In  the  bazars,  and 
courts,  and  other  commercial  places,  a 
missionary  may  stand  every  day,  and 
address  hundreds,  not  of  apathetic, 
but  anxious  and  attentive,  Jews.  The 
same  facts  and  facilities  occurred  in  the 
Greek  provinces.  In  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  there  is  no  access  for  mission- 
aries to  the  devotees  of  superstition  and 
of  the  saints,  but  perfect  freedom  of 
intercourse  with  the  Jews  on  any  topic 
connected  with  i-eligion  and  eternity. 
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Id  Cracow,  there  are  at  least  twenty* 
two  thousand  Jews  in  the  heart  of  a 
most  superstitious,  bigoted,  and  de- 
graded Romish  population.  It  ap- 
pears that  here  there  is  a  Christian 
missionary.  Were  he,  however,  to 
open  his  mouth  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, he  would  be  torn  to  pieces ;  but  to 
all  the  Jews  he  has  continued  to  speak 
freely,  and  with  some  success.  In  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Posen  there  are 
nearly  a  hundred  thousand  Jews,  many 
of  whom,  through  the  labours  of  a 
missionary,  have  been  brought  to  the 
knowledge  and  belief  of  the  gospel. 
All  these  £icls  prove  that  the  Jews, 
scattered  over  the  east,  west,  north, 
and  south,  are  distinctively  and  pecu- 
liarly accessible  to  missionary  labour. 
A  door,  wide  and  effectual,  is  palpably 
open.  This  is  not  only  a  plea  power- 
ful and  eloquent  for  the  Cl^istian  at- 
tention of  Uie  church  and  her  societies, 
but  also  a  striking  proof  tHat  the  true 
order  of  missionary  labour  is  that  of 
*'  beginning  at  Jerusalem,'*  and  then  in 
concentric  lines  of  love,  philanthropy, 
and  faith,  reclaiming  the  millions  of 
the  world  besides.  It  is  abundantly 
evident  that  missionary  efforts  directed 
to  the  Jews  will  indirectly  reach  the 
Romish,  Mahometan,  and  Heathen 
population  also.  Thus  the  scheme 
that  is  most  consonant  to  Scripture 
promises  greatest  success  also.  This 
seems  to  be  at  present  God's  process  for 
bringing  on  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles. 
And  if  missions  to  the  Jews  on  a  scale 
just  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  and 
the  scriptural  sanctions  and  motives 
so  often  and  so  earnestly  laid  down, 
succeed  in  reclaiming  many  of  the  *Mo8t 
sheep  of  the  liouse  of  Israel,''  the  evi- 
dent and  happy  result  will  ensue — 
that  we  shall  have  preachers  of  the 
truth,  witnesses  to  the  sacred  deposit — 
the  Word  of  God — and  missionaries  to 
the  Gentiles  starting  up  in  every  pro- 
vince, town,  and  capital ;  and  the  na- 
tions will  hear  tlie  gospel,  not  from  the 
lips  of  a  foreigner  unaccustomed  to 
their  speech,  but  from  those  who  are, 
as  natives,  fresh,  indigenous,  and  elo- 
quent. The  cross  will  thus  be  raised 
in  glory  amid  the  hosannahs  of  the 
people  that  once  raised  it,  in  shame 
and  sorrow,  amid  execrations ;  and 
they  who  rejected  and  scorned  "  the 
Light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and 
the  glory  of  his  people  Israel,"  shall 
look  on  Him  whom  they  have  pierced, 
and  mourn  at  the  deeds  of  their  fathers, 


while  they  reioice  at  the  grace  so  uude- 
servedly  shed  down  upon  tliemselves. 
On  tlte  future  destimes  of  the  Jews 
there  are  very  interesting  inquiries. 
Much  nonsense,  it  is  true,  has  been 
prophesied  and  preached  on  this  part 
of  our  subject ;  the  dreams  of  vision- 
aries have  been  made  the  watchwords  of 
parties,  and  adored  as  the  very  oracles 
of  God.  Sober  men  have  slirunk,  in 
consequence,  from  all  reference  to  the 
question,  and  judged  unfovourably, 
without  putting  themselves  to  the  trou- 
ble of  inquiry,  of  every  attempt  to  elu- 
cidate the  question.  This  is  much  to 
be  regretted ;  for,  amid  the  wildest 
speculations  of  the  least  sane,  rays  of 
light  have  shot  forth  at  intervals  from 
the  fountain  of  light;  and  succeeding 
inquirers,  of  cool  and  deliberate  judg- 
ment, have  thereby  been  more  able,  by 
patient  induction,  to  reach  the  truth. 

There  are  certainly  apparent,  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  Jews,  bright 
prospects  ofapproaching  change  ;  they 
themselves  believe  this  :  they  antici- 
pate ruin  or  restoration.  The  Turkish 
power  has  waned  ;  Egypt  presents 
Itself  to  Christendom,  bearing  reluc- 
tantly upon  its  face  proofs  of  the 
truth  and  fulfilment  of  ancient  pro- 
phecy; and  the  nations  of  the  earth  are 
convulsed  as  by  the  swell  of  a  nearing 
storm.  On  no  one  question,  moreover, 
has  there  arisen  a  greater  and  more  wide- 
spread interest.  Not  only  have  the 
funds  of  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christianity  among  the  Jews  increased, 
but  other  communions  have  simul- 
taneously stirred  themselves,  as  from  a 
dream,  and  remembered  their  respon- 
sibilities toward  Israel ;  new  Ariends 
of  the  Jew,  new  and  more  enthusi- 
astic patrons  of  the  sacred  service 
of  Israel  and  Judah,  have  made  their 
appearance.  None,  as  far  as  we  know, 
have  left  the  work  through  dissatisfac- 
tion, or  hope  deferred,  or  cliange  of 
mind ;  the  very  contrary  is  the  fact. 
Those,  we  understand,  who  have  felt 
most  intensely,  and  toiled  longest  in 
this  department  of  Christian  philan- 
thropy, are  still  the  more  "  abundant 
in  labours."  Death  alone  has  thinned 
the  friends  of  Israel.  Among  the  lost 
to  earth,  but  gained  to  heaven,  we  may 
mention  one  distinguished,  devoted, 
and  successful  advocate  of  the  claims 
of  the  Jews,  the  Rev.  Lewis  Way ;  a 
man  of  a  truly  apostolic  spirit,  of 
strenuous  zeal,  of  undaunted  persever- 
ance.   He  almost  originated, —  or,  if 
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this  be  too  much  to  ascribe  to  man,  he 
most  prominently  exhibited  that  sym- 
patliy  with  Israel  that  now  spreads  its 
holy  contagion  in  kindred  bosoms. 
lie  lived,  also,  to  see  a  flame  kindled 
that  is  destined  to  bum  yet  more 
brightly,  traversing  the  Gentiles,  and 
finding  fresh  fuel  at  every  new  con- 
quest, till  it  fuse  and  amalgamate  into 
one  holy  brotherhood  Jew  and  Gentile; 
and  the  sacred  fire  that  wrapt  the  bush 
on  Mount  Iloreb,  when  all  the  fires  of 
persecution,  and  anger,  and  contention 
shall  have  been  quenched  for  ever, 
illumine  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
with  undying  splendour.  "  The  me- 
mory of  the  just  is  blessed."  The 
after-influences  of  the  depraved  are 
unmingled  wo  and  wretchedness.  How 
wretched  must  be  the  dying  recollec- 
tions of  minds  that  walk  the  world 
only  to  contaminate  its  population, 
after  the  grave  has  received  tneir  cor- 
ruptible tenements !  How  glorious  in 
comparison  the  departure  of  a  Christian 
philanthropist!  A  life  expended  in 
efforts  to  sanctify,  to  elevate,  to  quicken 
in  men's  souls  new  and  nobler  hopes, 
must  irradiate  the  death-bed ;  not,  in- 
deed, witli  a  sense  of  meht,  but  with 
humble  gratitude,  with  calm  remei.<- 
brances,  with  bright  visions  of  glory, 
honour,  and  immortality,  through  Him 
who  emancipated  every  faculty  by  his 
death,  and  directed  it  by  his  spirit. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  new 
era  has  arrived  in  the  history  of  the 
Jews.  Not  only  has  the  breath  from 
on  high  come  upon  these  dry  bones, 
which  were  mouldering  in  every  nation 
of  the  habitable  globe,  but  new  and 
more  zealous  prophets  have  made  their 
appearance,  to  prophesy  to  tliem;  new 
schemes  of  reaching  and  reclaiming  the 
scattered  tribes,  and  more  extensively 
patronised,  have  been  originated  among 
the  Gentiles ;  and  new  hopes,  and  more 
joyful  anticipations,  have  fallen  on  the 
inmost  souls  of  the  Jews  themselves; 
and  Jerusalem  is  again  the  central  spot 
on  which  are  concentrating  promises, 
and  prospects,  and  rallying  feelings,  and 
resuscitated  sympathies,  and  all  besides 
that  indicate  some  of  Heaven's  great 
purposes  to  be  enshrined  amid  the  dis- 
mantled city  of  David.  A  new  Chris- 
tian church  connected  with  the  Church 
of  England  now  rears  its  tower  near 
tlie  site  of  tlie  Temple  of  Solomon. 
That  gospel  so  mysteriously  shadowed 
forth  in  the  Loves  of  Solomon,  typified 
in  the  institutions  of  Levi,  vocal  m  the 


rich  promises  of  a  thousand  years,  an- 
nounced by  prophets,  sung  by  holy 
seers  and  rapt  poets,  is  now,  in  all  its 
simplicity  and  truth,  preached  by  a 
Gentile  missionary,  on  tnose  very  spots 
which  have  been  consecrated  since  the 
days  of  Moses,  and  anointed  afresh 
by  the  footsteps  and  the  utterances  of 
the  Son  of  God.  The  glory  that  dwelt 
between  the  cherubim  is  rekindled, 
never  to  expire ;  the  Lamb  slain  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world  is  lifted  up 
in  Jerusalem  once  for  all,  and  not  a 
few  begin  to  look  on  Him  their  fathers 
pierced,  and  to  mourn.  The  everlast- 
ing priest  walks  the  plains,  and  watches 
over  the  tribes  of  Palestine.  The  Eng- 
lish missionary,  describing  his  progress 
in  building  up  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
thus  simply  and  beautifully  writes  to 
the  Society  in  London  : — 

"  I  must  just  add|  that  when  on  the 
27th  iastant  we  commenced  digging  for 
the  foundations,  we  came  very  soon  upon 
a  beautiful  and  solid  piece  of  strong,  un- 
derground, old  masonry,  exactly  answer- 
ing for  foundations,  and  ready  to  our 
hands,  provided  it  prove  sound  to  the 
bottom,  and  continue  in  that  direction 
in  which  it  actually  runs.  We  have 
since  been  interrupted  by  rain,  in  our 
diggings  of  discoverv  about  it ;  but  so 
far  as  we  have  proceeded  it  still  promises 
to  afford  us  at  least  a  very  valuable  lift, 
saving  both  risk,  expense,  and  time. 
And  then  the  idea  of  building  on  the 
old  foundations  of  Mount  Zion,  and  so 
becoming  literally  '  repairers  of  the  old 
wastes!'  who  is  there  so  phlegmatic  as 
not  to  be  turned  almost  into  enthusiasm 
at  this  ?  The  Arab  workmen  say, '  God 
orders  things  according  to  the  intentions 
of  men  ;'  and  why  should  it  seem  a  thing 
incredible  to  us,  that  even  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  ruins  of  Zion  might  be  so  or- 
dered as  to  display  the  Divine  foresight 
and  forethought,  to  those  who  should  at 
any  time  take  '  pleasure  in  tlie  stones  of 
Zion,  and  favour  the  dust  thereof!' " 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1840,  lie 
writes  again, — 

"  You  are  aware  that  we  had  com- 
menced digging  for  foundations  for  that 
part  of  my  plan  which  is  shadowed 
black  (in  the  litho^phic  drawing),  and 
that  we  had  the  lortune  of  fiudmg  old 
foundations  ready  to  our  hands,  i4[>pa- 
rently  just  adapted  to  my  plan.  We 
have  smce  made  considerable  advance 
in  tracing  and  clearing  these,  having 
about  thirty  men  at  work  on  them.  They 
are  a  good  deal  broken  down  at  the  top 
in  some  places  ',  but  we  have  had  the 
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satisfaction  of  6ndiiig  them  sound  at  the 
bottom,  and  safely  lodged  on  the  original 
natire  rock  at  both  ends,  north  and 
west,  where  we  hare  du^  down  for  the 
express  purpose  of  ezamming  them ;  so 
that  we  maj  now  confidently  reckon 
upon  their  soundness  throughout.  They 
are  of  unusual  thickness,  in  most  parts 
About  ten  feet  The  depth  to  the  rock  at 
the  north  end  is  thirty  feet,  and  at  the 
west  end  twenty-four  feet.  We  have 
discovered  two  underground  cisterns, 
rather  small,  on  our  own  premises,  and 
an  immense  cave  ;  the  entrance,  by  re- 
gular stone  stairs,  is  on  our  present  pre- 
mises, but  the  body  in  what  I  still  hope 
to  purchase.  I  have  not  time  to  tale 
measurements  just  now  of  the  extent  of 
the  old  foundations ;  but  you  shall  have 
them  soon,  llie  one  running  north  and 
south  does  not  so  all  the  way  we  want, 
so  that  we  shall  have  to  add  the  neces- 
sary continuation  to  it ;  but  then, 
where  it  stops,  it  turns  in  a  direct  west 
direction,  so  as  exactly  to  front  the  other 
one  running  that  way :  we  are  now  pur* 
suing  this,  and  have  got  more  than  half- 
way across  our  ground,  so  that  in  all 
probability  it  will  afford  us  complete 
foundation  for  our  south  wing.  Its  dis- 
tance from  the  other  is,  however,  rather 
more  than  I  had  intended ;  but  I  believe 
we  shall  find  no  difiiculty  in  so  far  en* 
larging  our  plan.  Further  particulars  in 
my  next." 

These  foundations  are  the  repre- 
sentative memorials  of  the  condition  of 
the  children  of  Israel.  The  great 
foundations,  the  covenant  and  promises 
of  God,  are  essentially  sound ;  in  the 
superstructure  only,  raised  upon  them 
by  the  weakness  and  the  traditions  of 
man,  is  there  any  imperfection.  The 
latter  shall  be  cut  down  and  scattered, 
and  diat  speedily,  too,  by  the  bright- 
ness of  the  Messiah's  rising;  and  on 
those  foundations  which  have  been  of 
old,  even  the  Rock  of  Ages,  <Mried, 
sure,*'  there  shall  rise  a  more  glorious 


fane,  vocal  with  perpetual  melody  of 
thanksgiving  and  praise,  on  which 
shall  be  laid,  in  due  time,  the  head 
comer-stone,  over  which  admiring  se- 
raphim and  rejoicing  men  shall  shout 
and  sing,  "  urace,  grace  unto  it !'' 
But  Christians  do  well  to  remember, 
that  even  this,  with  all  its  glory,  is  not 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  that  great 
temple  around  wnich  at  present  the 
shaaows  of  unfulfilled  prophecy  hang 
and  lower:  its  foundation  is  the  eter- 
nal throne ;  its  walls,  the  attributes  of 
God ;  and  love,  the  cement  that  binds 
it  into  one  harmonious  whole ;  it  needs 
no  sun,  and  no  moon,  for  the  Lord  God 
Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the  light 
thereof.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
tl)e  Jews  will  be  convertea  as  a  nation, 
thougli  scattered  for  great  ends  over 
every  kindred,  and  nation,  and  people, 
and  tongue.  We  can  see  infinite  wis- 
dom in  this  destiny,  if,  as  we  believe, 
our  interpretation  of  the  prophecy  that 
embodies  it  is  correct.  A  preacher 
of  Christ,  as  we  have  said,  will  start 
up  on  every  spot  of  earth,  and 
spread  the  immortal  contagion  of 
truth  around  him ;  the  miracle  that 
makes  the  preacher,  stamping  its 
irresistible  signature  on  the  message 
be  delivers.  This  event  will  prove  the 
nearest  likeness  of  the  great  resurrec- 
tion. The  Jews,*  now  in  the  very 
grave  of  tradition,  and  superstition, 
and  mammon,  shall  hear  the  voice  of 
the  Son  of  God  and  live ;  and,  like 
salt,  send  a  savour  throughout  the 
masses  of  the  earth's  population. 
Like  streams,  also,  from  a  thousand 
lands,  they  shall  roll  and  centre  towards 
Jerusalem,  there  to  testify  against  the 
murderous  deeds  of  their  misguided 
fathers,  and  to  mourn  over  the  spell  of 
evil  in^tuation  that  held  them.  Most 
glorious  event !  Golgotha  itself  shall  be 
made  glad.    The  air  that  once  was  rent 


*  "  Metz.— A  new  and  important  field  of  labour  seems  to  have  opened  to  the 
Rev.  P.  J.  Oster  amongst  the  French  Jews  during  the  past  year.  He  nad  begun  to 
complain  of  the  want  of  opportunities  of  personal  access  to  the  Jews,  when  he  was 
unexpectedly  called  upon  to  pursue  another  method..that  of  the  press,  through  which 
a  large  class  of  Jews,  not  only  in  France  but  in  Germany,  are  peculiarly  accessible. 
The  deathlike  stillness  in  which  the  French  Jews  seem  to  have  been  living  on  all 
matters  of  religion  has  been  suddenly  disturbed,  and  the  discussions  which  prevail 
among  them  afford  a  favourable  occasion  for  the  Christian  missionary  to  enter  the 
controversy,  llie  rabbies  and  the  consistories  seem  to  have  led  the  way,  and  tbey 
have  been  followed  by  other  disputants  of  various  shades  of  opinion.  Religion  and 
divine  worship  are  the  great  subjects  of  dispute,  and  your  Committee  cannot  but 
hope  that  truth  may  gain  a  hearing.  The  publication  of  the  Old  Paths  is  peculiarly- 
seasonable,  and  Mr.  Oster  has  written  a  short  but  able  tract  in  vindication  of  the 
divine  authority  of  Moses,  in  reply  to  a  |>opular  writer  of  the  Infidel  party.  The 
newspapers  at  Mats  and  at  Strasborg  enter  warmly  into  theee  controverstes,  and 
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Willi,  "  Crucify  him !  crucify  him  1" 
shall  now  resouud  wilh  a  mighty  na- 
tion's harmonious  hosannahs  to  the 
Son  of  David .  The  scenes  where  J  esus 
bled  and  suffered,  and  was  shamed  and 
spit  upon,  shall  witness  rabbies,  and 
priests,  and  people,  exalting  his  name 
above  every  name,  and  glorying  in  the 
cross  as  the  cradle  of  their  belter 
being..  Mount  Carmel  shall  echo  back 
the  accents  of  salvation  ;  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon  shall  rejoice  together,  and  the 
»ftt^t$fA»f  yiXotffjubf  the  countless  smiles 
of  the  face  of  Jordan  will  reflect  back 
again  to  high  heaven  ;  "  Mercy  and 
Truth  meeting  together,  and  Righteous- 
ness and  Peace  kissing  each  other.'' 

We  have  been  anticipating  our  closing 
remarks.  Before  we  stale  more  mi- 
nutely our  views  on  the  restoration  of 
Judea,  we  must  refer  to  the  revival  of 
obsolete  and  ridiculous  charges  against 
the  Jews,  on  the  part  of  the  Papists,  at 
Damascus.  The  Papal  system  we  still  see 
must  have  blood  ;  it  is  the  very  essence 
ofci-ueliy.  To  gratify  this  thirst,  they 
invent  excuses  when  they  cannot  dis- 
cover crimes.  "  Drunken  with  blood" 
the  Papacy  still  developes  itself.  We 
do  not  take  up  the  various  official 
and  other  reports  that  have  come  to 
light  on  this  charge,  nor  can  we  refer 
to  the  important  meetings  and  dis- 
claimers of  the  Jews  on  the  principle 
of  the  crime  laid  to  their  charge,  and 
its  utter  incompatibility  with  every 
precept  of  the  law  and  practice  of  their 
fathers.  We  will  extract  a  portion  of 
the  letter  of  the  Rev.  John  Nicolayson, 
the  Christian  missionary  to  the  Jews 
at  Jerusalem,  whose  testimony  is  alike 
simple  and  to  the  purpose.  His  letter^ 
dated  March,  is  as  follows: — 

"  The  report  having  lately  reached 
this,  and  been  confirmed  to  me  by  the 
governor  and  the  mufti  of  the  city,  who 
both  called  on  me   this  day,  that  the 


Jews  of  Damascus  have  not  only  been 
charged  with  the  old  crime  of  killing  a 
Christian  to  use  his  blood  at  the  paMover, 
but  also  been  convicted  of  this  horrid 
deed  ;  and  having  expressed  to  both  my 
full  belief  of  its  being  a  calumoioua 
fabrication,  oud  maliciously  charged  to 
the  Jews  by  some  enemy  or  other,  and 
the  person  lulled  in  the  case  being  said 
to  be  a  Latin  monk,  and  that  letters  to 
this  efibct  had  reached  the  Latin  con- 
vent here,  I  went  with  Mr.  Pierit*  this 
aftemoou  to  ascertain  the  real  nature  and 
amount  of  the  information  received  by 
them.  But  we  found  the  bishop  out 
and  tlie  superior  ill,  so  that  we  only 
obtained  some  confused  account  from 
the  monks, — one  a  German,  which,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  confirms  the  report,  and  makes 
it  certain  that  letters  have  reached  the 
convent.  We  are  to  call  again  to-mor- 
row morning,  in  order  to  get  more  au- 
thentic information.  The  Jews  here  are 
in  great  consternation ;  the  more  so,  as 
they  have  no  authentic  or  direct  infor- 
mation. They  sent  a  deputation  to  Mr, 
Pieritz  yesterday,  to  beg  ho  would  do 
what  he  could  to  rid  them  of  this  calum- 
ny ;  and,  in  fact,  requested  him  to  go 
with  one  of  the  rabbies  to  Damascus  K>r 
this  purpose." 
» 
The  result  of  Mr.  Nicolayson's  in- 
quiries was  a  conviction  most  satis- 
factory of  the  entire  innocence  of  the 
Jews.  To  express  and  propagate  this 
conviction,  he  drew  up  and  circulated 
the  following  declaration  : — 

"  I,  the  undersigned,  being  a  Christian 
by  birth,  parentage,  and  real  personal 
conviction  ;  yet  having  had  opportunity, 
in  my  studies  and  in  my  intercourse  with 
Jews,  as  a  Christian  missionary  to  them 
in  the  Holy  Laud  for  these  fourteen 
years  past,  to  inform  myself  pretty  foUy, 
boUi  by  the  study  of  their  aathtntic 
writings  and  by  numerons  discussions 
with  rabhies  and  others,  of  all  their  tenets 
and  customs,  do  hereby  declare  my  most 
perfect  and  sincere  conviction,  that  for 


shew  the  hold  that  they  have  upon  the  general  attention.  Mr.  Oster  is  desirous  to 
have  the  Bible  in  French  published  to  correspond  with  the  Hebrew  Bible,  so  as  to 
allow  of  being  interleaved  .—  a  form  which  he  considers  most  desirable  to  meet  the^ 
present  state  of  Jewish  literature  in  France,  and  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Infidel 
commentaries  and  other  publications." 

We  feel  confident  in  the  results  of  this  plan  of  operation.  In  the  present  day  the 
pulpit  and  tlie  platform  are  not  equal  to  all  the  exigencies  of  a  day  uncommon  m  all 
respects.  ITiese  two  modes  of  impressing  mankind  have  been  and  will  be  most 
important.  They  are  of  Divine  institution,  and  cany  upon  them  a  portion  of  Divine 
promise ;  but  it  is  now  obvious  the  men  of  this  generation  are  a  reading  race.  Every 
newspaper  is  a  vehicle  of  impulses  tbat  agitate  the  world  and  wield  the  masses  of 
society.  I'o  turn  it  to  a  sanctified  use  is  a  noble  attempt.  To  make  it  vocal  with  the 
testimony  of  Christ  is  an  act  worthy  of  an  apostle.  In  the  cause  of  Jews  and  of 
Romanists  both,  let  us  not  forget  this  tiers  itat  in  religion  as  in  politics,  in  the  church 
as  in  the  state. 
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the  Jews  to  use  bloo4  for  their  unleerened 
bread  at  the  pessorer  is  totally  contrary 
(or  opposed)  to  all  theii*  tenets  and 
customs,  both  by  the  written  law  (an93V 
HTin)  and  by  their  oral  law  (byaw  nitTi 
nt),  and  strictly  and  absolutely  prohi- 
bited by  the  same ;  and  that,  therefore, 
the  charge  of  such  a  horrid  crime  neither 
can  nor  may  be  believed  on  confessions 
obtained  by  dint  of  bastinado.  I  further 
declare,  that  I  make  this  declaration 
from  no  other  interest  or  motive  what- 
soever, but  solely  from  love  to  truth  in 
p^eneral,  and  for  the  honour  of  the  Christ- 
ian verity  in  particular,  according  to 
which  nothing  can  be  more  precious  or 
more  obligatory  than  the  preservation  of 
the  most  perfect  justice  in  all  that  con- 
cerns human  society.  Moreover,  I  de- 
clare myself  ready  to  produce  from  the 
writings  of  the  Jews,  all  the  proofs  that 
can  be  demanded  of  the  truth  of  the  de- 
elaration  here  made.  In  attestation  of 
which  I  subscribe  myself,  with  my  own 
hand, 

(Signed)        "  John  Nicolayson. 
**  Minister  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and 

Missionary  to  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem. 
"  March  18,  1840. 

"  This  declaration  I  gave  to  the  bearer 
open,  to  be  presented  to  whomsoever  it 
may  concern,  which  I  preferred  to  giving 
private  letters  to  individuals  in  office. 
This  testimony  may  |)ass  for  what  it  can, 
and  the  proofs  promised  shall  be  pro- 
duced when  demanded." 

But  it  may  be  asked,  How  can  this 
e^ctravagant  charge  against  the  Jews 
have  originated  ?  what  are  the  particu- 
lars of  this  extraordinary  affair  f  They 
are  briefly  these :  —  Padre  Tomaso  was 
a  Capuchin  monk,  living  at  Damascus 
since  IBOT^  and  practising  medicinej 
By  his  therapeutic  efforts  among  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  the  father  had  amassed 
considerable  funds.  On  the  5th  of 
February  last  he  left  his  convent, 
and  has  neither  returned  nor  been 
heard  of.  His  servant  Ibraiiim  dis- 
appeared at  the  same  time,  and  also 
has  not  been  heard  of.  In  Tomaso's 
cell  10,000  piastres  were  found.  Im- 
mediately after  information  was  given 
to  Schreef  Paslia,  at  the  demand  of 
the  Freneh  consul,  under  whose  pro- 
tection the  Latin  priests  of  Damaacus 
are  placed.  They  were  not  satisfied, 
however,  with  a  minute  investigation  of 
the  facts  and  evidence*  In  addition  to 
this  the  shiekhs,  who  are  Mahomedan 
diviners  and  seers,  were  enjoined  to 
exercise  their  superhuman  powers. 
These  impostors  announced  that  Padre 
Tomaso  and  his  servant  were  murdered 


by  the  Jews.  The  evidaice  was  all 
presumptive  of  the  truth  of  this.  The 
padre   was   Last  seen  in  the  Jewish 

?uarter,  near  a  Jew  barber*s  shop, 
t  was  also  approaching  the  time  of 
the  passover;  and,  therefore,  there  was 
not  a  doubt  lefl  in  the  minds  of  the 
sapient  authorities  of  Damascus  tliat 
the  Jews  murdered  the  father  to  pro^ 
cure  Christian  blood  for  their  unleavened 
bread.  A  notoriously  depraved  Ma- 
homedan, called  Mahoramed  Telli, 
confined  in  prison  for  debt,  staled  that 
be  knew  all  the  bad  Jews,  and  would 
find  out  the  murderer  if  liberated  from 
prison.  The  French  consul  paid  his 
debt,  and  gave  him  liberty.  At  this 
wretched  man's  suggestion  the  recent 
dead  in  the  Jewish  burial-ground  are 
disinterred  and  examined,  if  either  the 
padre  might  be  found,  or  wounds  disco- 
vered on  the  bodies  of  the  dead  Jews  in- 
dicative of  an  encounter.  Nothing  is  de- 
tected that  could  implicate  the  Jews.  At 
length  the  Schreef  Pasha  sends  for  the 
three  leading  rabbies,  and  informs  them 
that  if  they  do  not  discover  tlte  mur- 
derers in  twenty-four  hours,  they  shall 
all  three  be  beheaded.  The  rabbies 
assemble  the  synagogue,  pronounce  the 
severest  censures  and  anathemas  on 
any  one  cognizant  of  the  murder  but 
concealing  it.  This  elicited  a  state- 
ment from  a  Jew  that  went  to  excul- 
pate his  nation,  while  it  bore  the  as- 
pect of  truth ,  He  was  instantly  ordered 
to  be  flogged,  and  because  he  persisted 
in  asserting  what  he  saw  and  knew  to 
be  the  fact,  he  received  five  .thousand 
lashes  and  died  in  prison.  Other  Jews 
seen  in  the  barber's  shop  on  the  sup- 
posed day  of  the  sgpposed  murder  are 
apprehended ;  but  their  testimony  is 
so  simple  and  so  irresistible,  that  they 
are  liberated.     The  vagabond,  Telli, 

Eressed  these,  as  well  as  the  poor 
arber  who  was  still  in  prison,  to 
implicate  or  charge  some  of  the  richer 
Jews,  and  thereby  escape  torture.  At 
length  the  barber  is  delivered  up  for 
torture.  A  horrible  machine,  with  two 
screws,  is  applied  to  his  head,  under 
the  pressure  of  which  his  eye-balls  start 
from  their  sockets.  He  is  again  cast 
into  his  dungeon  with  the  abominable 
Telli,  who  derides  his  conscience  for 
preventing  him  charging,  however 
falsely,  some  of  the  richest  Jews  in 
Damascus.  He  is  again  flogged,  and 
death  not  approaching  to  relieve  him, 
intense  agony  drives  him  to  bear  false 
witness  against  certain  of  the  most  re* 
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spectacle  and  wealthy  Jews  of  Damascus 
— viz.  Yoseph  Arari,  eighty  years  of  age, 
and  his  three  nephews,  Aaron,  Yetsk- 
hack,  and  Davia  Arari ;  also,  Yoseph 
LeniadOy  Moshey  Solonickly,  and  Mo- 
shey  Abulafia.  These  persons,  the  barber 
was  made  to  say,  were  seen  near  his 
shop  on  the  day  of  the  murder,  in 
company  with  the  monk  and  his  ser- 
vant. They  all  naturally  deny  the 
barber's  statement  on  being  arrested 
and  examined.  Evidence  decisively 
contradictory  of  the  barber's  appeared. 
Yoseph  Leniado  shewed  that,  on  Feb- 
ruary 1st,  his  daughter  died  ;  and  that, 
as  no  Jew  left  his  house  during  seven 
days  after  the  death  of  a  relative,  it 
was  impossible  that  he  could  have  been 
in  the  circumstances  described  by  his 
accusers.  He  shews,  also,  that  no 
Christian  merchants  spent  the  fifth  day 
with  him  in  his  house.  The  wretched 
barber  is  driven  by  his  continued  tor- 
tures to  declare  that  he  was  taken  to 
the  house  of  one  of  these  merchants, 
where  he  saw  Toroaso  bound  hand  and 
foot,  and  was  offered  five  hundred 
piastres  if  he  would  cut  his  throat. 
Ttiis  confession  is  not  regarded  as 
ample  enough ;  he  is,  therefore,  put  to 
the  torture  again.  He  then  gives  a 
fuller  detail.  He  adds  and  adds,  till, 
on  being  promised  perfect  safely,  he 
declares  that  he  himself  and  the  seven 
merchants  held  the  monk,  while  his 
servant,  Morad  Fatall,  cut  his  throat, 
and  that  his  bones  were  broken  to 
pieces  and  scattered  in  the  common 
sewer.  This  was  instantly  searched; 
old  bones  of  all  sorts  of  creatures  were, 
of  course,  discovered,  and  identified  by 
the  optics  of  the  excited  mob  as  those 
of  the  padre. 

The  seven  merchants  are  now  tor- 
tured in  order  to  extort  a  confession  of 
guilt.  The  part  played  by  the  French 
consul  is  disgracefiil  to  human  nature, 
and  demands  the  instant  reprehension 
and  inquiry  of  France.  Mr.  Pieritz, 
to  whose  narrative  on  the  spot  we  are 
so  deeply  indebted,  records  the  follow- 
ing circumstance  on  the  torture  in- 
flicted on  one  of  the  most  respectable 
of  the  Jewish  merchants  implicated  by 
the  barber:— 

"  The  French  consul,  always  alive  to 
cruelty,  then  accompanies  Motheh  Abu- 
lafia  to  the  house,  roUowed  as  usual  by 
large  crowds,  aud  Mosbeh  Abalafia  is 
now  to  give  up  what  he  possessed. 
He  unlocks  a  cupboard,  and  then  asks 
his  wife,  who  was  in  despair  all  this 


while  to  see  her  husband  so  lacerated » 
and  apparently  quite  beside  himself, 
'  What  have  you  done  with  the  blood  V 
The  poor  woman,  as  in  a  fit  of  firenzv, 
cried  out, '  What  blood  had  you  V  He 
then  answered,  '  I  have  blood :  onlj 
give  me  a  knife,  and  then  yon  can  take 
the  blood  and  say  this  is  it!'  When 
the  French  consul  heard  this,  he,  like  a 
madman,  began  to  beat  both  Abolafia 
and  his  wife.  He  then  laid  a  rope  around 
his  neck,  threatening  to  strangle  him  ; 
and,  in  the  attempt  to  puU  the  rope,  he 
laid  his  poor  victim  prostrate  at  his  feet. 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  dragged  him 
about  in  the  court-yard  by  the  rope  round 
his  neck  !*' 

Surely  the  brutal  and  barbarous  con- 
duct of  the  French  consul,  and  Beau- 
din,  the  ex-consular  agent,  can  be 
visited  as  it  deserves  ?  Hanging  would 
be  too  good  for  the  villains.  Pieritz 
thus  describes  the  tortures  to  which 
the  unhappy,  but  innocent  victims, 
were  subjected : — 

"  First,  flogging.  Secondly,  soaking 
them  in  large  tanks  of  cold  water  in  their 
clothes.  Thirdly,  the  head-maohine,  bv 
which  the  eyes  are  pressed  out  of  then: 
sockets.  Fourthlv,  tying  up  certain  parts 
of  the  body,  end  ordering  soldiers  to 
twist  diem  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
poor  sufferers  grew  almost  mad  from 
pain.  Fifthly,  standing  uprieht  for  three 
days  without  being  allowed  anj  other 
posture,  nor  even  to  lean  agamst  the 
wall ;  and  when  they  would  £U1  down, 
being  aroused  up  bv  the  by.standing 
sentinels  with  their  bayonets.  Sixthly, 
being  draggfed  about  in  a  large  court  by 
their  ears  till  the  blood  giished  out. 
Seventhly,  having  thorns  driven  in  be- 
tween the  nails  and  the  flesh  of  their 
fingers  and  toes.  Eighthly,  having  fire 
set  to  their  beards  tul  their  ftices  are 
singed.  And,  ninthly,  having  candles 
held  to  their  noses,  so  that  the  flame 
arises  into  their  nostrils." 

We  trust  some  inquiry  will  be  made 
into  the  whole  of  this  horrible  transact 
tion.  Both  the  pasha  and  the  French 
consul  should  be  hanged.  Wars  are 
too  often  begun  with  less  provocation. 
It  would  well  become  the  British  na- 
tion to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  tortured 
exiles  of  Judea,  and  visit  with  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  field-pieces  and  ten- 
pounders  the  palace  of  the  Schreef 
Pasha  of  Damascus,  and  thereby  teach 
him  there  is  a  God,  a  retributive  Pro- 
vidence, and  a  sympathy  in  the  hearts 
of  Christians  the  rapist  and  the  Moslem 
seem  strangers  to. 

We  have  referred  laigely  to  the  re- 
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cord  of  Pieritz^  because  one  such  tes- 
timony as  that  we  liave  quoted  is,  in 
our  judgment,  more  satisfiurtory  than 
any  of  the  other  documents  that  have 
been  made  more  of.  It  is  the  fruit  of 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  real 
principles,  as  well  as  with  the  most 
cherisned  and  popular  superstitions,  of 
the  Jews ;  of  long  experience  of  their 
practical  eflects  on  the  most  extended 
scale,  and  chiefly  of  that  Christian  can- 
dour which  will  neither  distort,  deny, 
nor  misrepresent.  We  look  on  tliis 
event  as  one  of  those  mysterious  oc- 
currences which  concentrate  a  large 
share  of  public  attention  on  objects 
destined  in  the  high  purposes  of  heaven 
to  dilate  into  greater  magnitude,  and 
to  take  a  mightier  and  more  majestic 
share  in  the  great  drama  of  man  and 
of  the  world.  In  consequence  of  it 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe  have  been  con- 
verged on  the  Jews  of  Damascus,  and 
thence  on  the  circumstances  of  their 
countr}'men  and  kindred  throughout  the 
tribes  and  tongues  among  which  they 
sojourn  as  strangers.  Attention  is  not 
all  that  has  been  excited.  Powerful 
sympathies,  the  prelude  we  believe  to 
a  yet  deeper  and  intenser  flood,  have 
been  stirred;  and  an  expression  of 
merciful  commiseration  has  gone  forth 
that  must,  in  some  t^^gree,  refresh  God's 
parched  heritage.  These  two  effects, 
let  it  be  observed,  have  followed  in 
the  wake  of  simultaneous  movements 
on  the  part  of  Christian  churches,  and 
have  swelled  the  wave  of  mercy  that 
came  on  men's  hearts  as  from  the  ocean 
of  beneficence  and  love.  "  All  things 
seem  to  work  for  good"  to  this  ancient 
race.  The  preliminaries  of  their  healing 
already  untold  themselves  to  the  view 
of  wide  Europe.  The  angel  has  de- 
scended into  the  lake  that  spread  out 
iu  waters,  stagnant  for  eighteen  cen- 
turies heretofore,  and  useful  only  by 
the  memorial  it  impressed  that  here 
God  dwelt,  and  has  impregnated  it  witli 
healing;  and  into  it,  we  trust,  thou- 
sands of  the  children  of  Israel  will  step, 
and  in  this  sacred  flood,  more  precious 
than  "  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of 
Damascus,"  derive  health  and  undying 
vigour.  We  trust  they  are  about  to 
renew  their  **  age  as  the  eagles." 

Mudi  of  our  knowledge  of  the  real 
features  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews 
depends  on  Uie  principle  that  guides 
us  in  our  interpretation  of  the  ancient 
prophecies  of  Sacred  Writ.  Those  of 
•ur  readers  who  have  given  attention 


to  this  subject  must  be  aware  that 
two  schools,  or  classes  of  interpreters, 
present  themselves,  equally  claiming 
to  be  right.  First,  Uiose  who  allege 
that  all  the  predictions  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophets  on  the  future  con- 
dition of  the  Jews  are  to  be  figuratively 
understood ;  and,  secondly,  those  who 
hold  that  the  prophets  used  language, 
exact  and  grammatical,  when,  directed 
by  tlie  Spirit  of  God,  thev  registered 
the  coming  destinies  of  the  scattered 
tribes  of  Israel  and  of  Judah.  The 
former  interpreters  understand  by  Zion, 
Jerusalem,  &c.,  the  Gospel  Church; 
and  by  the  glowing  language  used  to 
describe  the  coming  glory,  a  purely 
spiritual  state.  The  latter  understand 
these  predictions  in  their  grammatical 
sense.  With  the  latter  we  wholly  con- 
cur. If  we  admit  the  other  principle 
of  interpretation,  we  feel  not  only  that 
unnecessary  violence  must  be  done  to 
the  sacred  penmen,  and  a  usage  ap- 
pended to  their  phraseology  which,  as  far 
as  we  can  see,  they  never  dreamed  of, 
but  that  one  of  the  most  overwhelming 
proofs  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus 
must  be  dropped  as  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence. It  is  true  those  who  adopt 
the  spiritualising  process  do  not  attach 
a  figurative  meaning  to  the  prophecies 
about  the  Messiah ;  but  this  proves 
their  good  sense  to  be  superior  to  their 
preconceived  theory,  while  it  also 
shews  how  good  men  may  be  ex- 
tremely inconsistent  If  we  adopt  the 
figurative  process,  we  must  hold  a 
figurative  Messiah,  a  figurative  atone- 
ment, a  figurative  salvation,  and  a 
figurative  heaven.  Tliat  high  meta- 
phors occur  in  the  visions  of  the  sacred 
seers  is  perfectly  true;  but  that  they 
delineate  a  person,  and  personal  suf- 
fering's, and  a  personal  glory,  is  un- 
questionable. We  can  never  convert 
a  Jew  by  the  figurative  plan.  By  ap- 
plying this  new  process  we  may  exude 
from  any  writer  any  doctrine  we  like. 
We  may  find  the  ten  commandments 
in  the  belly  of  the  Trojan  horse,  the 
experience  of  a  Christian  in  the  ad- 
ventures of  .£neas,  and  gospel  hymns 
in  the  Odes  of  Horace.  We  land  on 
worse  results  than  Romish  infallibility 
can  place  us;  we  make  imagination 
the  interpreter  of  Scripture. 

Such  a  plan  of  interpretation  is  also 
contrary  to  the  concurrent  views  of  all 
Christian  antiquity.  Justin  Martyr 
expected  the  literal  restoration  of  the 
Jews  and  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem ; 
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and  those  fathers  who  follow  Ortgen 
and  take  up  the  figurative  plan,  admit 
^at  their  plan  is  novel  and  contrary  (o 
that  of  their  predecessors.    In  fact  it 
was  incipient  Popery  that  struck  out 
the  figurative  in  order  to  support  its 
arrogant   assumptions  in  interpreting 
one  series  of  passages,  just  as  with 
shameless  impudence  she  contends  for 
the  literal  in  expounding  another  series. 
For  instance,  in  searching  ^  Scriptures 
in  quest  of  pretensions  the  Scriptures 
discountenance,  the  pope  found  it  writ- 
ten in  the  fortieth  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
at  the  twelfth  verse,  "  The  nation  and 
kingdom  that  will  not  serve  thee  shall 
perish,"  and  instantly  concluded  that 
the  Roman  church  was  the  mother  and 
mistress  of  all  churches.    Allow  the  fi- 
gurative process,  and  the  Romish  apos- 
tasy has  not  indeed  the  advantage,  but 
considerable  show  of  it.  If,  however,  we 
act  on*  the  literal,  her  mouth  is  instantly 
shut,  for  the  passage  is  purely  descrip- 
tive of  the  Jewish  church.    If  Zion 
does  not  denote  literal  Zion,  Romish 
infallibility  has  as    good  a  right    to 
understand  by  it  the  Church  of  Rome, 
as  Protestaut  imagination  to  construe  it 
to  be  any  thing  else.    Without  enter- 
ing minutely  into  this  controversy,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  express  our  belief 
that  the  Jews  will  be  restored  to  their 
father-land;  as  well  as  our  wish  that 
Protestant  preachers,   in    expounding 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  would 
task  their  fancy  and  torture  the  pro- 
phecies less.    Better  place  the  prophets 
on  the  Procrustes  bed  of  Papal  in- 
errabiliiy,  than  on  the  femtastic  hooks 
and   nails  of  Protestant  and  fanciful 
caprice.    Honest  treatment  of  the  Bible 
is  yet  a  desideratum.    It  is  a  plain 
book,  if  people  would  only  believe  it. 
The  most  striking  predictions  of  the  re- 
turn and  restoration  of  the  Jews  are  the 
following: — Deut.  xxx.  1-8.    Psalm, 
cii.  16-22.    Isaiah,  x.  20 ;  xxxiii.  5-7, 
Hosea,iii.4,5.   Zech.ii.  1-5.   Haggai, 
ii.6-9.    Rom.xi.  25,&c.&c. 

The  sublitne  prediction  of  Isaiah, 
Ix.  3-11,  we  believe  will  be  literally 
fulfilled  :— 

"  Tby  sODf  shall  come  from  tfar. 

And  thy  daughters  ihall  be  curried  on 

the  shoulder. 
And  I  will  glorify  the  house  of  my  glory. 
Who  are  these  that  fly  as  a  cloud. 
And  as  doves  to  their  dove-cotes  1 
The  dispersed  of  Judab,  who  shall  be 

collected 
And  return  to  their  own  land. 


Sorely  the  isles  shall  wait  apon  me. 
And  the  ships  of  Tarshish  among  the 

foil. 
To  brif^^  thj  sons  from  afiu*. 
Their  silver  and  their  gold  with  them. 
For  the  sake  of  the  naaie  of  the  Lord  thy 

God, 
Even  for  the  sake  of  the  Holy  One  of 

Israel ; 
Because  be  has  glorified  thee. 
And  the  sons  of  strangers  shall  build  (by 

walls. 
And  their  kings  shall  minister  unto  fhee; 
For  in  my  wrath  I  smote  thee, 
But  in  my  favoor  will  I  pity  Aee. 
And  thr  gates  shall  be  open  conttnoidhr. 
They  shaU  not  be  shot  day  nor  night, 
To  bring  unto  thee  the  power  of  the  Gen- 

tUes 
And  their  kings  in  procession ; 
For  the  nation  and  kingdom  that  will  not 

serve  thee 
Shall  perish :  Yea,  these  nations  shall  be 

utterly  wasted." 
Isa.  IX.  3-11.    Lowm's  Version, 

The  time,  times,  and  half  a  time,  or 
the  forty-two  months,  or  twelve  hun- 
dred and  sixty  days,  all  of  which  ex- 
pressions represent  twelve  hundred  and 
sixty  years,  are  rapidly  approaching 
their  close.  The  ruins  of  the  western 
apostasy,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous 
efforts  made  by  its  partisans  to  prevent 
them  ;  the  waning  of  the  Mahomedan 
crescent  and  wasting  of  the  Turkish 
power,  and  the  cessation  of  the  divine 
anger  against  the  ancient  heritage  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  are  all 
contemporaneously  taking  place,  and 
riveting  the  attention  of  the  wide 
world ;  and  the  hour  comes,  surely 
and  speedily,  when  the  truth  of  the 
apostolic  declaration  shall  be  seen, 
«  What  shall  the  receiving  of  the  Jews 
be,  but  life  from  the  dead  f 

Both  the  social,  moral,  and  political 
position  of  the  Jews,  gives  eviaence  of 
great  changes  about  to  take  place.  In 
various  countries  the  yoke  of  the  op- 
pressor is  either  spontaneously  cast 
away  or  broken  tojpieces  by  the  force 
of  circumstances.  Throughout  the  Ot- 
toman empire  the  position  of  the  Jew 
is  vitally  cnanged.  He  is  now  a  sub- 
ject, and  not  a  slave.  With  others  of 
diflerent  names,  nations,  and  religious 
denominations,  he  is  on  a  perfect  footing 
of  equality.  So  true  is  it  that  tlie  great 
river  Euphrates  is  dried  up,  and  the 
way  for  the  march  homeward  of  the 
kings  of  the  East  already  disclosing  its 
eastern  direction.     In  Russia,  the  real 
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aifested  the  attention  of  the  czars,  and 
changes  affecting  their  political  situation 
have  been  extensively  introduced,  and 
the  armies  and  navies  of  the  autocrat 
are  thickly  interspersed  with  the  child- 
ren of  Abraham.  In  France,  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizens  have 
been  given  them.  Prussia,  Norway, 
Hungary,  Holland,  and  Denmark, 
have  simultaneously  regarded  their 
Jewish  subjects  as  at  least  worthy  of 
notice,  if  not  of  preferment.  Jerusalem 
itself  has  become  an  object  Of  political 
arrangements  among  the  Gentiles.  The 
apathy  with  which  politicians,  Christians 
and  patriots,  looked  upon  the  Jew  has 
been  broken  up ;  Uie  fore-shadows  of 
their  approachmg  resurrection  lie  deep 
and  broad  upon  the  face  of  Europe ;  the 
scattered  ruins  of  ancient  Judah  are  no 
longer  objects  of  interest  to  antiquarians 
and  travellers  only.  They  command 
the  attention  and  rouse  the  interposition 
of  imperial  cabinets,  of  consuls,  di- 
plomatists, and  statesmen.  The  dry 
Dones,  exceeding  many  and  exceeding 
dry,  begin  to  be  stirred  in  a  thousand 
valleys;  and  nations  that  once  stood 
neutral  or  positively  hostile  are  ii>- 
tensely  interested  in  the  scene;  and 
great  men  that  looked  once  super- 
ciliously on  the  Jew,  thirst  to  have  a 
share  in  the  glory  of  the  coming  out- 
burst. National  cliurches,  in  synods 
and  by  diocesans,  in  their  canons  and 
by  their  practical  efforts,  have  shewn 
that  they  feel,  for  the  first  time,  an 
impulse  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  pro- 
found and  thrilling.  The  throes  of  a  great 
birth  are  already  sensible,  the  groans 
and  travails  of  Christianity  and  nature 
both  indicate  the  nearer  approach  of 
the  great  event.  A  cycle  in  the  high 
purposes  of  God  draws  to  its  accom- 
plisnment.  The  prediction  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  on  the  eve  of  its 
mighty  consummation :  —  "  It  shall 
come  to  pass,  when  all  these  things  are 
come  upon  thee,  the  blessing  and  the 
curse,  which  I  have  set  before  thee, 
and  thou  shaltcall  them  to  mind  among 
all  the  nations  whither  the  Lord  thy 
God  hath  driven  thee,  and  shalt  return 
unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  shalt  obey 
his  voice,  according  to  all  that  I  com- 
mand thee  this  day,  thou,  and  thy 
children,  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul;  that  then  the  Lord  tliy 
God  will  turn  thy  captivity,  and  have 
compassion  upon  thee,  and  will  return 
and  gather  thee  from  all  nations, 
whither  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  scattered 


thee.  If  any  of  thine  be  driven  out 
unto  the  outmost  parts  of  heaven,  from 
thence  will  the  Lord  thy  God  gather 
thee,  and  from  thence  will  he  fetch 
thee:  and  the  Lord  thy  God  will 

BaiNG  THEE  INTO  THE  LAND  WHICH 
THY  FATHERS  POSSESSED,  AND  THOU 
SHALT  POSSESS  IT.'*— Dcut.  XXX.  1-5. 

It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  con- 
demning characteristics  of  modern  dis- 
sent that,  in  the  various  and  hetero- 
geneous cdtnmunions  of  which  it  is 
composed,  no  expression  of  interest  in 
the  state  and  destinies  of  Israel  has 
escaped  the  lips  of  their  most  distin- 
guished leaders.  They  regard  the  Jew 
and  the  South  Sea  Islander  as  precisely 
the  same ;  and  one  missionary  apparatus, 
therefore,  as  equally  suitable  to  both. 
This  is  a  most  unfavourable  symptom, 
and  significant  of  desertion  and  decay. 
The  co-ordinate  establishments  alone, 
diverse  in  extraneous  forms  and  differing 
in  points  comparatively  trivial,  we  must 
believe,  possess  the  noble  distinction  of 
leaders  in  this  enterprise ;  theirs  has 
bceu  the  foremost  post  of  duty,  theirs 
also  will  be  the  position  of  honour, 
A  national  church  seems  to  be,  in  all 
respects,  an  ordinance  of  God.  With 
a  pure  and  scriptural  creed,  they  seem 
to  be  peculiarly  owned  of  heaven,  and 
most  extensively  a  blessing  to  earth. 
The  Churches  of  the  Reformation  in  this 
highly-fiivoured  isle  of  the  sea,  un- 
happily at  issue  on  certain  points  of 
polity  and  ecclesiastical  regime, — the 
Northern  daughter  of  the  Reformation 
having,  in  her  hatred  of  Popery,  cast 
off  some  attributes  of  the  Catholic 
church, — do,  nevertheless,  most  mar- 
vellously coincide  and  conspire  in  the 
grand  functions  of  churches,  and  in  the 
maintenances  of  principles  at  home  and 
fields  of  missionary  effort  abroiid, 
kindred  in  nature  and  in  object.  We 
believe  that  a  common  sympathy  with 
the  Jews  among  the  Protestant  churches 
will  do  more  to  consolidate  and  unite 
them  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  and  the 
bond  of  peace,  than  all  other  efforts 
besides. 

"  Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem, 
they  shall  prosper  that  love  thee.  Peace 
be  within  thy  walls,  and  prosperity 
within  thy  palaces."  Every  peculiarity 
in  the  present  state  of  the  Jews,  and 
every  phenomenon  that  flashes  and  fades 
at  this  moment  in  the  East,  indicate  the 
day  of  Judah's  regeneration.  **  Not 
naturalised,"  observes  Dr.  Keith,  *'  to 
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or  afifection,  nor  bound  to  any  soil  by 
the  possession  of  fixed  property,  which 
would  be  of  no  easy  transference,  but 
ever  looking  with  undiminished  love 
to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  even  after 
an  expatriation  uninterrupted  for  nearly 
eighteen  centuries,  they  are  ready, 
whenever  the  time  shall  be  fulfilled,  to 
fly^thither  like  a  cloud,  and  like  doves 
to  their  windows.  But  to  what  degree 
and  in  what  manner  the  present  con- 
vulsions of  the  Turkish  empire,  com- 
bined with  the  peculiar,  and,  in  many 
instances,  novel  condition  of  the  Jews 
throughout  Europe  and  America,  shall 
be  the  means  of  facilitating  their  event- 
ual restoration  to  their  own  land,  no 
mortal  can  determine.  It  is  enough 
for  mortals  to  know  that  two  thousand 
years,  through  which  it  has  been  dor- 
mant, can  neither  render  extinct  the 
title  nor  prescribe  the  heaven-chartered 
right  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  to  the 
final  and  everlasting  possession  of  the 
land  of  Canaan  ;  that  God  will  re- 
member the  land  and  gather  together 
unto  it  his  ancient  people;  and  that 
his  word  concerning  Zion,  which  he 
hath  neither  forgotten  nor  forsaken  is, 
*  I  have  graven  thee  upon  the  palms  of 
my  hands,  thy  walls  are  continually 
before  me,  thy  children  shall  make 
haste,  thy  destroyers  and  they  that 
made  thee  waste  shall  go  forth  of  thee/ 
And  that  through  all  the  changes  which 
have  happened  in  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth,  from  the  days  of  Moses  to  the 
present  time,  which  is  more  than  three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  years, 
nothing  should  have  happened  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  prophecies ;  but  on  the 


contrary,  that  the  state  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  nations  at  this  day  should  be 
such  as  renders  tliem  capable,  not  only 
of  a  figurative  but  even  a  literal  com- 
pletion, in  every  particular,  if  the  will 
of  God  be  so.  This  is  a  miracle  which 
lias  nothing  parallel  to  it  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature." 

No  doubt  the  widowed  land  shall 
soon  meet  her  Everlasting  Husband ;  the 
weary-footed  wanderers  of  Salem,  the 
perpetual  rest.  The  wrecks  and  ruins 
of  Jerusalem  are  reposing  in  the  hopes 
of  a  beauteous  resurrection.  The  Ju- 
bilee of  Zion*s  mightiest  deliverance  is 
already  caught  from  afar.  The  linea- 
ments of  a  temple  more  glorious  than 
Solomon's  start  into  bold  relief  before 
the  eyes  of  waiting  Faith  and  exulting 
Hope : — 

"  As  when  a  mother  for  an  tbsent  child 
Laments,  till  beauty  on  her  cheek  decays ; 
Yet  haply  in  declining  loveliness. 
More  exquisite  than  in  her  glowing  prime 
Appeareth  — .  so  doth  thine  afflictea  land 
Touch    the    deep    spirit    with    diviner 

thought 
Now  in  thy  wo,  tlian  when  a  fertile  pomp 
Bedeck'd  thee  —  for  the  homeless  race 

afar 
Thou  vearnest  with  a  soft  maternal  grief. 
To  hiU  and  mountain  the  devouring  curse 
Hath  clung ;  and  rivers  down  unpeopled 

vales 
Like  mournful  pilgrims  glide;  while  fruit 

nor  tree 
Bear  to  the  tyrant  what  thy  children  took 
From  thy  fond  bosom  J  yet  a  latent  power 
Of  life  andghru  in  thy  wither*d  soil 
Js  buried.    It  will  rise  when  Judah  comes. 
Like  music,  sleeping  on  a  haughty  lyre, 
Whose  muteness  only  to  the  master-touch 
Breaks  into  sound  that  ravishes  a  world." 
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LIFE  OK  THE  LEIKSTER. 


BY  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  CIRCUIT. 


They  who  imagine  that  the  experience 
of  a  barrister  is  confined  to  the  dull 
routine  of  court  practice,  or  the  mono- 
tonous details  of  legal  vicissitude, 
know  little  eitlier  of  the  realities  of  the 
law  or  the  physical  conformation  of 
the  individuals  composing  the  pro- 
fession. Tlie  worst  passions  of  human 
nature,  and  all  the  follies  and  vices  of 
mankind,  are  daily  paraded  before  us ; 
and  dull,  indeed,  of  comprehension 
must  we  be,  if,  from  this  natural  drama, 
where  all  the  characters  are  original 
and  the  incidents  real,  we  could  not 
cull  sometliing  which  might  be  deserv- 
ing of  more  than  ephemeral  notice  or 
casual  observation,  particularly  on  cir- 
cuit, where  the  simple  and  unsophisti- 
cated bearing  of  the  witness  or  suitor 
presents  so  strong  a  contrast  to  the 
practised  complacency  or  passionless 
exterior  of  the  individuals  frequenting 
the  metropolitan  courts.  Tis  this 
rapid  play  of  new  ideas  through  the 
mind,  and  the  ever-varying  panorama 
of  scenes  and  objects,  which  render 
^'  life  on  circuit''  agreeable,  though 
otherwise  attended  with  many  incon- ' 
veniences.  Besides  that,  there  are  al- 
ways to  be  found  amongst  the  members 
of  the  bar  some  who  are  not  averse,  by 
reason  of  their  age  or  education,  to  re- 
lieve the  dry  details  of  litigation  by 
occasional  deviations  **  after  the  pictu- 
resque.^'  Hence  it  happens  that  to 
many,  if  not  all,  the  assizes  are  a 
species  of  legal  carnival. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
July  183-,  the  summer  assizes  for  the 
city  and  county  commenced  at  Water- 
ford, —  the  Hon.  Baron  Bluster  and 
Mr.  Justice  Cramwell  being  in  the 
commission.  Such  of  the  gentlemen 
of  *'  the  Leinster''  as  were  not  aristo- 
cratically inclined  to  travel  in  chaise 
and  pair,  secured  to  themselves  the 
most  ample  mode  of  conveyance  which 
the  last  assize  town  affordea.  There  is 
no  la\v,  rule,  or  custom  on  this  circuit, 
as  on  others,  whereby  the  members  are 
compelled  to  travel  in  carriages ;  for  a 
Tery  su£Scient  reason, — that  Uie  supply 
of  four-wheeled  vehicles  would  never 
equal  the  demand ;  and,  even  though  it 
should,  the  locomotive  power  would 
still  be  sadly  in  arrear.  We  started 
for  Waterfora  so  as  to  reach  it  before 


breakfast,  and  experienced  no  particu- 
lar accident  during  the  progress  of  our 
journey,  if  we  except  the  usual  breakage 
of  traces  and  mendings  thereof,  retro- 
grade motions  of  horses  with  crablike 
propensities, and  sundry  expedients  re- 
sorted to  by  jarvey  and  bystanders  to 
overcome  the  natural  impediments  to 
expeditious  travelling — such  as  setting 
fire  to  straw  under  the  abdomens  of 
leaders  who  seemed  tempted  rather  to 
develope  the  theory  of  tne  precession 
of  tlie  equinoxes  than  the  laws  of  rec- 
tilinear progression,  and  various  undu- 
lations of  the  Jehu  to  escape  the  ma- 
tutinal salutations  of  the  wheelers, 
whose  legs,  from  their  frequent  gyra- 
tions, suggested  two  hypotheses— eitlier 
they  belonged  to  that  class  of  solids 
whose  external  surface  is  continually 
flying  off  in  conformity  with  the  eternal 
laws  of  transformation,  or  else  tlierc 
existed  some  natural  chemical  affinity 
between  the  substance  of  which  the 
biped's  nose  and  quadruped*s  hoofs 
were  composed,  as  they  were  per- 
petually in  a  state  of  juxtaposition  or 
Mesmeric  attraction.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  we  reached  in  safety  the  "  urbs 
intacta  ;''  and  on  inquiring  what  might 
be  the  origin  of  the  worthy  citizens' 
adopting  this  motto,  was  informed  by 
Mr.  Canotty,  a  brother  Leinster,  that 
it  was  intended  to  convey  to  the  mind 
of  the  stranger,  that  the  city  remained 
untouched  by  the  hands  of  a  scavenger 
in  all  its  virgin  purity,  or,  rather  im- 
purity, since  the  day  on  which  Ray- 
mona  le  Gros  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  castle  on  the  quavs.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  streets  added  a  great  degree 
of  probability  to  this  surmise,  reposing, 
as  they  did,  in  a  state  of  primitive 
Augean  tranquillity.  As  the  vehicle 
drew  up  at  die  hotel,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  what 
degree  of  estimation  we  were  held  in  as 
a  body  by  the  Munster  men,  overhear- 
ing a  conversation  between  two  coach* 
office  loungers.  "  I  say,  Jim,"  said 
one  to  the  other,  '<  what  are  all  these 
gintleman  on  the  car  V*  **  Counsellors, 
or  torneys,"  croaked  Jim ;  "  the  Lord 
presarve  us !"  As  if  we  were  imper- 
sonations of  famine  or  pestilence. 

The  notes  of"  God  save  the  Queen !" 
emitted  by  instalments  from  a  battered 
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bugle,  inflated  twice  in  the  year  by  a 
Waterford  Boreas,  gave  us  to  under^ 
stand  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in 
making  the  necessary  changes  towards 
appearing  in  court,  if  we  wished  to  hear 
the  judge's  charge ;  though  I  confess  I 
do  not  think  there  ever  was  much  va- 
riation or  interest  in  such  discourse, 
from  the  days  of  the  first  justice  in 
eyre,  Mr.  Judge  Samuel,  to  the  period 
of  the  present  assizes.  The  sheriff 
hands  the  calendar  to  his  lordship,  on 
the  bench  or  in  his  carriage,  whicn  the 
grand  jury  have  previously  perused,  as 
it  had  been  published  in  a  newspaper. 
His  lordship  then  either  condoles  or 
congratulates  upon  the  state  of  the 
county ;  whereupon  the  grand  inquest, 
as  if  hitherto  they  were  not  exactly  cer- 
tain whether  to  rejoice  or  weep,  forth- 
with become  distended  with  county 
wisdom,  and  look  big,  and  duck  to  the 
judge,  and  then  the  judge  ducks  to 
them;  and  every  man  of  them  now 
finds  his  lordship  had  expressed  in 
words  his  own  opmion,and  so  they  are 
all  unanimous,  tnough  before  they  had 
only  agreed  to  differ;  the  Btues  swear* 
ing  the  country  never  was  in  such  a 
state  of  insubordination  since  the  days 
when  King  Malachi  imposed  a  tax 
upon  noses,  tliough  there  was  then  no 
snuff  in  them, —  most  unjustly  assessing 
an  aquiline  at  no  higher  valuation  than 
a  pug,  or  an  elongated  skin-flint  than  a 
Grecian ;  and  the  Greens  calling  Hea- 
ven to  witness  that  any  man,  except  a 
tithe-proctor  or  a  parson,  might  vealk 
the  roads  at  the  dead  hour  of  the  night. 
No  case  worth  recording  occurred 
till  that  of  the  Queen  v.  CiVlulligan 
was  called,  which  appeared  to  create  a 
sensation.  The  clerk  of  the  crown 
read  the  indictment  in  a  voice  so  thick 
and  muddy,  that  one  would  wager  he 
hadn^  tasted  any  thing  more  substan- 
tial than  flummery  for  the  last  six 
months.  "  You,  Thimotheus  O'Mul- 
ligan,  alias  Tim  Mulligan,  alias  Tim 
with  the  leg,  stand  indicted,  &c.  Are 
yon  guilty  or  not,  prisoner  ?"  To  which 
he  replied,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
court,  «*  Ouilly.**  The  judge  then  in- 
formed him  he  might  withdraw  the 
plea,  if  he  pleased ;  but  the  traverser 
persisted.  "  That  shure  he  might  as 
well  say  he  was  guilty,  kase  he  had  no 
coimsei  or  tomey  to  deflnd  him,  nor  no 
money  to  get  them.''  But  the  last  sen- 
tence of  Mr.  0*Mulligan  was  sadly 
economical  of  the  truth,  as  we  were 
given  to  understand   he  was   horse- 


doctor,  cow-tapster,  and  man-midwife 
to  half  the  county ;  and,  though 
wealthy,  resorted  to  this  plea  of  po- 
verty that  he  might  have  counsel  as- 
signed to  him.  Whilst  Mr.  Baron 
Bluster  was  looking  ovef  the  book  of 
presentments,  the  following  dialogue 
took  phice  between  the  accused  and 
one  of  the  gentleman  of  tlie  bar,  who 
usually  held  a  fair  share  of  criminal 
briefs : — 

*•  Mr.  Martin  Cowslip,  acusbia, 
shure  your  honour  won*t  see  a  dacent 
roan  like  me  hanged  and  nottomised, 
and  my  ould  carcase  cut  op  by  them 
blood-thirsty  ruffians,  the  ^  sack-'em- 
np,'  and  not  say  a  word -for  me? 
Many  *s  the  word  I  gave  your  honour 
when  you  came  down  to  rouse  the 
county,  last  election,  for  the  Liberator. 
Your  honour's  spache  from  the  windy 
of  the  hotel  stua  me  in  a  leg,  kase  I 
smaslied  the  ould  timber  toe  on  the 
head  of  a  bloody-minded  Brunswicker, 
that  wouldn't  take  off  his  hat ;  and  if 
you  desart  me  now,  divil  a  leg  at  all 
I'll  have  to  stand  on." 

Mr.  Cowslip,  to  whom  these  observa- 
tions were  addressed,  was  the  very 
beau  ideal  of  what  a  **  counsellor"  ought 
to  be  in  the  eyes  of  a  Munster  man, 
—  about  six  feet  four  in  height,  with  a 
Stentorian  voice  issuing  from  a  mouth 
whose  dimensions  brought  to  one's 
mind  an  advertisement  of  a  Dublin 
joint-stock  burial  company,  bv  which 
they  startled  the  entire  race  of  "  jack- 
eens"  one  mornmg,  announcing  the 
awful  intelligence,  "  that  their  ceme- 
tery was  open  for  gerteral  interment,** 
Above  this  frightful  aperture  was  a 
nose  so  suddenly  and  deeply  indented 
near  the  termmtis^  that  the  first  words 
of  a  lease,  "  this  indenture,"  always 
occurred  to  ychi  when  you  looked  at 
it ;  as  if  Nature  had  ingeniously  pre- 
destined the  wearftr  of  the  ornament  for 
a  limb  of  the  law,  and  stamped  his  pro- 
fession upon  him  before  he  came  into 
the  world,  to  save  his  parents  the 
anxiety  of  thinking  about  what  was 
best  to  be  done  with  their  hopeful  boy. 
However,  the  counselfor  was  not  to  be 
done  by  this  specious  plea,  and  vras  de- 
termined that  the  "  grave"  shouldn't 
yawn  or  the  nose  be  indented  without 
the  qttiddatn  honorariwn;  and  so  Mr. 
Tim  was  obliged  to  give  directions  about 
having  a  suflBcient  sum  abstracted  from 
the  many  folds  of  a  child's  caul  where- 
with to  (^  counsel  aud  attorney ;  and 
with  the  more  alacrity,  as  he  began  to 
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fear  his  lordship,  who  had  just  in- 
quired what  was  delaying^  the  coiire, 
might  hang  him  off  hands,  or  hy  way 
of  handset  to  the  sub-sheriff. 

Tlie  first  witness  called  on  the  part 
of  the  crown  to  sustain  the  indictment 
for  manslaughter  was  as  stolid  a  look- 
ing pug  as  was  ever  produced  in  court. 
Sometimes  his  head  hung  down  upon 
his  chest,  much  after  the  sesquipedalian 
fashion  that  black-pudding  is  exposed 
for  sale ;  as  if  Nature  had  taken  a  fly- 
ing shot  with  a  head  at  a  body,  and  hit 
it  by  the  merest  accident :  then  the 
head  was  raised,  and  its  features  were 
contracted,  and  a  guttural  anrsenal  was 
opened  with  such  a  chevaux  dejrise  in 
firont  as  a  shark  might  envy.  The  wit^ 
ness  gave  his  name  as  Patrick  Tobacco ; 
bnt  this  surname  was  a  sobriquet  vrliich 
he  had  earned  by  being  everlastingly 
seen  with  a  pipe  in  liis  mouth. 

Mr.  Scuti  commenced  the  direct  ex- 
amination. This  gentleman,  when- 
ever he  intended  to  be  peculiarly  em- 
phatic, always  pointed  with  the  fore 
finger  of  his  dexter  hand  towards  the 
box,  as  if  he  were  probing  the  jury  to 
stimulate  their  attention,  just  as  a  bear 
is  poked  in  a  menagerie ;  or,  perhaps, 
according  to  Cassiodorus,  who  calls 
'^  pantomimes  men  whose  learned  hands 
had  tongues  at  the  end  of  each  finger,'' 
he  thought  he  should  be  more  effective 
by  a  display  of  this  bilingual  elo- 
quence. 

But  the  witness  continued  obsti- 
nately silent,  notwithstanding  several 
fHghtful  lounges  were  made  at  him 
with  the  digital  weapon ;  occasionally 
exchanging  glances  with  an  old  grey- 
headed man  vrho  stood  below  the  table. 

**  Pythagoras  redivivus,"  said  a  ns 
tnnd  ♦'Leinstcr'*  upon  a  small  scale, 
yclept  Ro-^er  Hottentot,  resembling  a 
note  of  interrogation  turned  upside 
down.  He  vras  a  most  consequential 
little  roan ;  in  feet,  he  strutted  about  vdth 
that  degree  of  self-induced  and  egotist- 
ical pomposity  that  a  person  would  be 
disposed  to  assume  who,  carrying 
within  his  single  breast  the  mighty  con- 
riction  that  he  had  taken  tlie  entire 
•  constitution — queen,  lords,  and  com- 
mons, under  his  protection,  liad  thereby 
discharged  the  good  lieges  of  the  realm 
firom  any  further  anxiety  as  to  its  sta- 
bility and  probable  duration. 

The  judge,  becoming  impatient  at 
this  contempt  of  court,  threatened  to 
commit  the  vrltriew;  when,  all  of  a 
sudden,  ^e  animat  opened  its  mouth, 


and  informed  bis  lordship  <<  that  he  was 
willitfg  to  answer  kirn  any  question,  as 
he  was  tould  he  was  a  dacent  man ; 
but  .as  for  thim  Dublin  jockeens,'' 
pointhog  to  the  bar, "  maybe,  if  I  hould 
anv  talk  with  the  likes  of  them,  they'll 

ten  me  to  kiss  their ."  With  diffi- 

cirHy  did  we  observe  the  proper  degree 
of  court  decorum  in  suppressing  our 
laughter  at  this  most  candid  acknow- 
ledgment of  our  forensic  merits.  The 
witness,  af^er  being  assured  by  Mr. 
Baron  Blaster  that  no  violence  should 
be  offered  to  his  exquisitely  sensitive 
feelings,  gave  his  testimony  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect,  but  with  sundry  di- 
gressions which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
recofd. 

"  Phill  Doyle,  the  disased  man,  had 
a  pair  of  legs  that  were  mighty  bad 
with  htm ;  and  he  axes  me  to  what 
docther  VA  recommitKl  him  ;  and  I 
says,  *  Phill,  darlint,  shure  you  know 
there's  Tim  Meull,  that^o^  the  £u- 
ropen  world  for  horse-docthorinjr,  ac- 
cowshering,  bone-setting,  and  bellows- 
minding.  Don't  go  farther  than  his 
door.'" 

"  Not  so  fast,  my  good  man,"  said 
his  lordship  ;  <*  I  can't  take  down 
yonr  evidence.  Eh,  what  did  you  say  1 
— cow-shoeiitg,  bone-setting?  That'll 
do." 

"  Stay  a  moment,''  interposed  Mr» 
Martin  Cowslip :  "  how  do  you  know 
he  united  all  these  branches  of  trade  in 
his  single  person  ?" 

**  Didn  t  I  see  it  in  print  on  his 
boord  ?"  returned  he,  of  Havannah 
celebrity,  darting  a  look  of  most  in- 
eflbble  contempt  at  the  counsel. 

** '  Confirmation  strong  as  page  of 
holy  writ,'  gentlemen,"  observed  Mr. 
Cowslip  to  the  jmy. 

The  witness  resumed .  "  Well,  then, 
he  took  my  advice ;  and  so  we  sends 
for  the  bonesetter  there,  in  the  dock, 
and  he  comes  with  his  instruments;  and 
with  that  we  tied  Phill  Doyle  on  a  door, 
with  his  face  to  the  wood  ;  and  he  says 
to  Tim,  *  It's  a  could  momen,  docther.' 

*  And  if  I  said  it  was,'  answered  be, 
<  'twonldn't  be  a  lie  for  me ;  maybe 
you'd  be  after  giren  us  a  leetle  drop  of 
the  'delight,'  just  to  stody  my  hand  V 

*  To  he  rfmre  I  will,  and  plinty  of  it,' 
said  Phill.  So  he  tould  me  to  sarcli 
in  an  ould  chum  in  the  comer,  and  I'd 
find  some  of  the  raal  mountain-dew ; 
and  shufe  enouf^  there  it  was,  smiling 
like  a  new  pratie.  So  I  hands  the 
piggin  full  of  it  to  Tim  >here.  and  he 
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takes  a  pull  at  it  I  thought  would 
reach  the  bottom,  and  thin  he  lets  me 
just  look  into  it/' 

"  I  suppose/'  cried  Mr.  Cowslip, 
'*  the  prospect  was  so  charming,  you 
drank  it  in  with  that  look.    Go  on.'' 

"  By  my  sowl,  counsellor,  I  don't 
think  you'd  look  skew- ways  (askew) 
at  it  yourself,"  returned  he  of  pig-tail 
memory. 

''  I  must  protest  against  this  inter- 
ruption," observed  Mr.  Scutt;  at  the 
same  time  that  he  made  a  fearful  pass 
at  the  witness  with  the  evil-minded 
finger. 

Mr.  Patrick  Tobacco,  fearing  lest 
the  digit  might  be  speedily  eclipsed  in 
his  body  corporate,  hastily  continued. 
"  Well,  thin,  the  man  with  the  legs 
says  to  Tim,  *  how's  your  hand,  sur- 
geant,  after  that  ?  is*t  study  yet  V 
*  Not  intirely,'  says  the  docthor ;  '  it 
thrimbles  a  little ;'  and  with  that  he 
takes  the  piggin  from  me,  and  it  never 
left  his  lipfi  till  Moll  Thompson's  mark 
was  on  it.  *  Now,'  says  he,  *  I'd  bleed 
a  bull.'  So  he  takes  a  phlames  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  gives  the  leg  a  little 
nick,  to  find  out  the  vein ;  and  whin 
he  had  made  cartain  of  that,  down 
comes  the  mallet  on  the  instrument, 
that  I  thought  the  leg  was  cut  off,  and 
out  spouts  the  blood.  Sorrow  a  groan 
came  from  the  man  on  the  table ;  only 
he  tould  Tim  to  cut  bould,  as  he  gave 
him  great  relief  afore.  So  Docthor 
O'MuUigan  says  to  him,  *  Are  you 
asier  now,  Mr.  Doyle  V  *  Oh,  much 
asier,  and  a  trifle  cooler/  says  Phill, 
'  and  a  little  waak ;  have  you  ere  a  drop 
left  Y  *  Not  as  much  as  id  christen  a 
child,'  answered  tlie  docther.  '  Paddy 
there,  foment  you,  seen  the  last  of  it ; 
there  wam't  much  in  it.'  But  I'll 
give  my  Bible  oath,  my  lord  and  gen- 
tlemen, 'twas  himself  had  the  first  and 
last  of  it ;  blazes  the  drop  I  had  but  a 
pint  in  the  middtle  of  it." 

Here  Mr.  Scutt,  with  a  fisice  duly 
distended  to  befit  the  solemnity  of  this 
part  of  the  tragedy,  asked  "  if  any 
styptics  were  applied  to  close  the  cica- 
trix f*  but  the  witness  not  understand- 
ing the  question,  and  thinking  it  was 
put  to  him  to  make  a  fool  of  him, 
turned  to  the  judge,  and  complained 
that  it  was  a  bumen  shame  for  an  ould 
counsellor  like  him,  that  had  been 
goen  the  road  for  forty  years,  to  talk 
about  *  skipjacks,'  and  *  cats'- tricks,' 
and  the  sowl  leaving  a  dead  man's 
body." 


"  I  beg,  Mr.  Scutt/'  observed  Mr. 
Smartley,  as  the  finger  of  the  former 
went  backward  and  forward  like  the 
piston  of  a  steam-engine,  moving  hori- 
zontally, "  you'll  address  the  witness 
in  language  intelligible  to  him." 

The  barrister  by  whom  this  last  ob- 
servation was  made,  from  the  peculiar 
adaptability  in  that  region  where  a 
man's  honour  is  supp<^ed  to  reside 
constantly,  suggested  the  idea  what  an 
excellent  subject  for  royal  patronage 
he  would  have  been  in  the  days  when 
JiageUaiions  per  prox  were  more  prac- 
tised than  they  are  now. 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  crown  prosecutor, 
'^  I  shall  not  simplify  the  density  of 
my  phraseology  to  suit  tlie  obesity  of 
any  man's  intellect/'  and  the  dexler 
digit  seemed  to  delight  itself  in  nu- 
merous gyrations,  as  if  it  had  made  a 
home  thrust. 

"  Then/'  rejoined  Sir  Mungo  Mal- 
growther's  double,  as  he  directed  his 
question  to  the  witness,  "  since  the 
crown  oracle  is  as  ambiguous  as  ever, 
I  shall  ask  you  in  plain  terms,  did 
you  or  the  prisoner  make  any  effort 
to  stop  the  blood  ?" 

"  To  be  shure  we  did,"  said  Mr. 
Patrick  Tobacco,  as  he  took  up  his 
tale  after  this  interruption.  **  Phill 
Doyle  finding  himself  mighty  cool  and 
pleasant,  and  thinking  there  was  enough 
of  the  strame  of  life  outside,  axes  tlie 
docther  to  stop  the  bleeding;  and  with 
that  the  docther  puts  the  cobweb  of 
a  murthering  spider  over  it,  and  some 
die-a-lick-em  plaster  on  that  same,  and 
thin  binds  the  whole  of  it  vnth  a  bit  of 
an  ould  felt  hat,  but  it  wouldn't  stay 
in  like  a  bould  gassoon,  at  all  at  all. 
So  Phill,  and  the  surgeant,  and  myself, 
gets  frightened,  and  we  sends  for  the 
raal  docther  down  to  the  dispensary, 
but  he  wasn't  to  the  fore  just  then ; 
and  when  he  did  come,  poor  Doyle 
M^as  as  dry  as  a  lime-burner's  breeches 
— divil  blow  the  sup  was  in  him.  Mr. 
O* Mulligan  was  for  houlden  a  con- 
sultation, but  the  dispensary  docther 
wouldn't  have  any  call  to  him,  but 
said  he  murdered  the  man,  and  some 
harm  would  come  to  him.  With  that 
the  prisoner  there  looks  as  blue  as  a 
Bninswicker;  and  so  I  said  to  him,  ^  I 
suppose,  Tim,  you'll  send  in  the  same 
bill  to  Phill  Doyle's  widdy  for  attind- 
ance  on  her  husband,  as  you  sent  to 
the  major  when  you  kilt  his  horse, — 
eight  and  three  happence  '  for  curing 
his    honour's    horse    till    it    died  V 
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Off  makes  the  bone-setter  as  fast  as 
the  poplar  toe  would  carry  him,  afeard 
of  the  police." 

Tims  ended  the  evidence  of  the  Brst 
witness ;  the  next,  which  was  the  dis- 
pensary doctor,  proved  that  the  po- 
pliteal artery  had  been  severed  by  the 
energy  with  which  the  operator  had 
used  the  horse-lancet:  so  Mr.  0*Mul- 
ligan  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced 
to  be  incarcerated  for  twelve  months, 
to  deter  him  for  the  future  from  con- 
founding the  race  of  bipeds  and  quad- 
rupeds m  the  course  of  his  extensive 
practice.  But  he  didn*t  continue  in 
prison  (or  a  third  of  the  period,  as 
Lord  Norroanby  let  htm  out  upon  a 
representation  contained  in  a  memorial 
to  the  effect  that  Tim*s  wooden  leg 
was  becoming  emaciated  from  want  of 
exercise ;  brides  that,  several  of  the 
good  wives  were  near  their  time,  and 
his  excellency  was  too  tinder-hearted  to 
refuse  them  the  medical  gentleman  who 
understood  their  constitutions. 

This  case  closed  the  proceedings  for 
that  day,  and  we  subsequently  ad- 
journed from  court  to  the  Com- 
mercial Hotel,  where  the  bar  always 
mess;  but  I  shall  defer  giving  a 
description  of  our  legal  tabU  (ThdU 
until  we  have  reached  Clonmel,  where 
they  congregate  in  much  larger  num- 
bers. iSie  next  two  days  were  con- 
sumed in  the  examination  of  matters  so 
strictly  local  as  not  to  be  worth  record- 
ing, and  on  the  morning  of  the  third  we 
started  for  the  county  ofTipperary. 

We  were  now  approaching  the  capital 
of  this  great  county, ''  four  and  twenty 
counsellors  all  on  a  car,*^  when  we  met 
the  representatives  of  the  posse  ami' 
tatus  moving  in  solemn  state  to  meet 
the  judge.  They  were  dressed  in  long 
blue  coats,  one  of  which  would  have 
been  amply  capacious  for  any  two. 
This  unnecessary  profusion  of  cloth, 
provided  bv  assessment,  could  only  be 
accounted  for  in  two  ways — either  the 
garments  were  annually  transferable, 
Bke  the  sheriff^s  wand  of  office  (and, 
as  Nature  didn't  mould  all  men  in  the 
same  shape,  it  couldn't  be  expected 
tbey  would  fit  an  ever-shifting  series 
of  posses);  or,  perhaps,  the  Clonmel 
snips,  like  their  brethren  of  Aleppo, 
measure  by  azimuth  and  compass,  and 
so  maintain  that  the  body  ought  to  be 
adapted  to  the  coat,  and  not  the  coat 
to  tne  body.  Whatever  be  the  reason 
of  the  "  space  infinite,"  still  there 
remains   the   wanton   sacrifice   of  a 


tailor's  favourite  vegetable  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  The  «'#^vf#yiMr#i  were 
mounted  upon  animals  which  cannot 
fairly  be  denominated  quadruped,  see- 
ing that  there  was  only  the  use  of  six 
pair  of  legs  amongst  each  dozen  ;  and, 
from  the  numerous  gyrations  upon  the 
road,  I  calculated  that  eyes  were  in 
similar  abundance. 

The  riders  kept  their  seats  for  a 
time  very  well,  oeing  of  the  race  of 
bum-bailiffs,  poising  in  their  hands 
what  was  intended  to  represent  a  halbert 
of  the  olden  time ;  but,  in  reality,  was 
more  like  the  discarded  pole  of  a  barber, 
with  a  superannuated  Dutcher*s  knife 
on  the  top  of  it,  and  the  tassel  of  a  bell- 
pull  at  the  junction  of  wood  and  iron. 
On  they  marched  to  guard  the  majesty 
of  the  law,  and  never  had  Justice  such 
valiant  defenders.  The  urchins  and  old 
women  on  the  roadside  quailed  to  a 
woman  as  they  passed  along;  even 
the  very  pigs  and  ducks  that,  in  the 
"  island  of  saints,^  seem  to  have  been 
created  for  no  other  earthly  purpose 
than  to  have  their  necks  broken  by 
public  conveyances,  sneaked  into  the 
ditches  to  escape  the  terrific  presence  of 
these  doughty  men-at-arms.  They  soon 
came  up  with  the  carriage  in  which 
Mr.  Justice  Cramwell  rode,  and  super- 
seded the  escort  which  had  guaraed 
him  from  Waterford,  duly  inflated  with 
an  awful  sense  of  the  responsibility 
which  now  devolved  upon  them,  and 
determined  to  shed  the  last  drop  of 
beer  in  them  in  defence  of  her  most 
gracious  majesty's  representative.  His 
lordship,  like  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat, 
delights  in  quick  travelling ;  in  fact,  he 
always  proceeds  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
roan  who,  fancying  he  has  gotten  a 
new  idea  under  the  sun,  hastens  home 
to  record  it,  that  it  may  not  be  lost  to 
the  world.  The  postiUons,  therefore, 
urged  their  horses,  who  were  nothing 
loath  to  go,  as  the  corn  wasn't  far  off ; 
the  posse  dug  the  rowels  into  the  flanks 
of  their  gallant  steeds,  who  seemed  not 
to  understand  this  novel  application 
of  acupuncturation  to  their  rheumatic 
sides.  As  tlie  pace  increased,  the 
halberts  dropped  from  the  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  honzontal,  and  the  points  of 
the  rear-rank  wandering  from  their  line 
of  direction,  stuck  into  the  haunches 
of  the  front,  and  occasionally  into  the 
posterior  developement  of  the  posse 
himself ;  and  so  one  posse  after  another 
was  tilted  off,  tournament -wise,  and, 
biting  the  <i«st  »|lorioy»ly^^p^  a 
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pulveris  posse,  in  place  of  a  comi- 
talus  posse.  Last  of  all,  the  horses, 
urged  botli  fore  and  aft,  by  beel  and 
balbert,  unaccustomed  to  such  warlike 
treatment,  set  off  at  full  speed,  and 
then  the  stampedo  fairly  commenced. 
Ilalberts  and  horsemen  flew  in  all 
directions;  the  *p(^y^0ytnT§t  roiglit  be 
seen  lying  upon  the  road,  the  ruling 
passion  stronz  in  deatl),  moriens  duke 
reminiscUur  JfrgoSy^mspm^  the  official 
weapons  in  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  vainly  endeavouring  to  hold  on 
by  the  dicky  of  the  slieriff*s  carriage, 
that  they  mightn't  desert  their  charge, 
upon  whicii  the  eyes  of  all  Ireland 
were  Axed.  But  no  judge  could  ever 
speed  the  queen's  writ  to  equal  the 
rapidity  with  which  such  of  them  as 
managed  to  keep  their  seats  were  borne 
over  hill  and  dale,  mountain  and  moor, 
to  Clonmel.  And  the  good  citizens, 
seeing  the  familiar  coats  and  spears 
floating  through  tlie  air,  came  out  to 
escort  Justice,  supposing  she  was  to 
be  found  amongst  the  posse ;  and  the 
trumpeters  made  the  welkin  ring  with 
the  welcoming  blast:  but  great  was 
their  amazement  to  find  that  not  for 
the  first  time  the  sword  had  outstripped 
her  slow  progress. 

Rumour  mounted  her  winged  steed, 
and  rode  furiously  through  the  multitude, 
giving  out  as  she  went  along  that  the 
maiden  witii  the  skewer  in  one  hand 
and  the  balance  in  the  other,  which 
they  call  Justice,  had  been  tossed  into 
a  bog-hole,  and  might  be  dug  out 
some  centuries  hence  as  the  fossil 
remains  of  an  elk  or  behemoth,  or 
some  other  unknown  animal  whose 
genus  the  naturalist  or  geologist  has 
not  been  able  to  fix.  In  the  midst  of 
all  tliis  confusion  and  dark  surmise,  in 
she  came,  and  the  astonishment  of  the 
lieges  was  tenfold  increased  upon  dis- 
covering that  no  insult  had  been  offered 
to  her,  though  she  had  travelled  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  unprotected 
by  the  posse, 

"  The  Leinsters"  arrived  soon  after, 
but  at  a  snaiFs  gallop  compared  with 
the  pace  at  which  the  flying  constables 
went.  The  commission  opened  at 
four  in  the  afternoon,  so  we  repaired 
to  the  Court-house,  which  was  densely 
crowded  with  numerous  specimens  of 
the  raa/  boysy  all  attracted  by  the  prospect 
of  divarsion,  as  they  call  a  wedding  or 
an  execution.  Each  man  bearing  in  his 
own  person  many  badges  of  distinction, 
earned    in    well-contested    fields^   in 


which  each  warrior  might  say  with  that 
old  twaddler,  .^Jieas,  *'  quorum  magna 
pars  fuiy  One  could  observe  male 
eyes  blacker  than  the  sparkling  jets  of 
the  Milesian  maid ;  and  what  brother 
Jonathan  says  of  a  man  having  so  thin 
a  face  that  there  was  not  space  for  two 
individuals  to  look  upon  it  at  tlie  same 
time,  was  fully  verified  here,  as  the 
spectator  could  discover  a  fragment  of  a 
countenance  amongst  Uiree,  and  a  single 
feature  served  for  die  profile  of  many. 

We  turned  from  the  contemplation 
of  human  dovetailing  in  the  gallery  to 
listen  to  the  charge  of  Mr.  Justice 
Cramwell,  in  which  he  ignored  every 
thing  which  Mr.  Justice  Moore  had 
said  of  the  county-crime  statistics  .six 
months  previously.  So  trne  is  it  that 
judges'  charges  consist  purely  of 
saving  and  unsaying,  just  as  the 
life  of  man  is  made  up  of  buttoning 
and  unbuttoning.  The  only  case  tried 
this  afternoon  was  that  of  the  Queen 
v.  O'Sbaunessy;  or,  as  the  defendant 
was  more  familiarly  called,  Shortnosey^ 
though  the  sobriquet  was  a  cruel  libel 
upon  the  extent  of  that  feature,  which 
was  like  a  hanging  terrace  to  his  face. 
The  indictment  charged  the  aforesaid 
with  feloniously  robbing  a  hen-roost, 
and  stealing  thereout  a  cock ;  and  the 
jury  found  liim  guilty,  though  it  was 
distinctly  proved  for  tiie  defence  that 
the  man  was  hen-pecked :  recommend- 
ing him,  however,  to  mercy ; — I  sup- 
pose the  mercies  of  his  wife.  The 
court  then  rose,  and  we  adjourned  to 
mess  at  the  Great  Globe.  As  '<  the 
Leinsters"  mustered  strongly,  it  required 
some  knowledge  of  the  exact  sciences 
on  the  part  of  our  host,  the  maitre 
d'hotelf  so  to  arrange  the  tables,  that 
the  elbows  of  tlie  individuals  dining 
shouldn't  render  the  intromission  of 
food  a  work  of  supererogation  by  boring 
holes  between  their  neighbours  ribs  to 
let  it  out  again.  Enpassantf  I  would 
premise  that  I  do  not  think  any  assem- 
blage of  men,  met  together  in  a  given 
space  for  the  purpose  of  performing 
the  three  great  functions  of  human 
nature,—- demolition,  deglutition,  and 
digestion,  can  compare  with  a  bar- 
mess.  Talk  of  your  military  bivouacs 
for  such  an  object  I  Why  the  very 
colour  of  an  officer's  coat  prevents  him 
from  enjoying  his  dinner.  An  awk- 
ward attendant,  as  he  removes  a  soup- 
plate,  may,  by  an  unlucky  trip,  put 
nim  to  the  expense  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen guineas  by  treating  the  scarlet,  to 
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some  mock-lurtle.  Tt»e  lieutenayit- 
colonel  from  the  head  auoounces  a 
most  important  discovery  in  strategy 
that  there  is  no  fifth  regimen^  of  light 
dragoons,  and  then  proceeds  to  relate 
to  the  major  on  his  right  some  ad- 
venture of  his  which  occurred  when  he 
was  brigadier-general  in  Ava,  which 
the  major  can  detail  much  better  in 
the  abstract,  because  the  narrator  makes 
sundry  additions  thereto  after  each 
monthly  perusal  of  the  United  Service 
Journal;  and  then  he  cordially  wishes 
the  colonel  was  general  of  the  fifth 
light -horse,  or  the  noble  army  of 
martyrs;  and,  as  he  writhes  upon  his 
chair  from  nausea  at  hearing  the  "  oft- 
told  tale,*'  digs  his  spurs  into  the 
captain ;  and  the  captain,  wincing  from 
the  pain,  shoves  his  epaulet  into  the 
lieutenant's  mouth,  whose  face  is  ever 
directed  towards  it;  and  then  the  lieu- 
tenant, to  avenge  himself  for  the  insult, 
snubs  the  sub,  and  all  the  while  the 
discipline  of  the  service  must  be  pre- 
served. But,  at  a  bar- mess,  there  js 
the  most  perfect  equality  between  the 
members;  or,  if  there  be  any  distinc- 
tion of  one  above  the  other,  'tis  the 
result  of  voluntary  homage  conceded 
to  age,  talent,  or  experience. 

Tlie  president  of  this  festive  republic, 
and  seated  at  the  head,  was  our  worthy 
father,  Mr.  Richardson.  For  many 
years  had  his  patriarchal  reign  con- 
tinued over "  the  Leinsters,**  respected 
and  beloved.  In  his  public  capacity, 
not  more  conspicuous  ibr  his  erudition 
as  a  lawyer,  his  brilliancy  as  an  orator, 
and  his  accomplishments  as  a  scholar, 
than  for  his  urbanity  as  a  gentleman 
and  total  absence  of  professional 
jealousy;  whilst  in  private  he  was  not 
merely  in  name,  but  in  reality,  father 
to  the  members  of  the  circuit,  abound- 
ing with  anecdote,  and  told  with  such 
propriety  and  ease,  as  left  his  hearers 
at  a  loss  whether  to  admire  most  the 
extent  and  variety  of  the  material,  or 
the  elegance  of  expression  by  which 
it  was  characterised.  Long  may  he 
rule  over  us,  and  when  his  time- 
honoured  reign  shall  have  been  brought 
to  a  period,  tlie  highest  praise  which  his 
successor  can  hope  to  attain  will  be 
that  he  resembles  Mr.  Richardson  in 
the  qualities  of  his  head  and  heart. 

At  the  foot  was  that  most  illustrious 
adjunct  to  a  bar-mess,  the  junior, 
Mr.  Herbert  Monday.  The  junior, 
by  tenure  of  hi|i  office,  is  treasurer  to 
the  bar,  which  consist^  in  being  the 


depositary  of  all  the  dirty  notes  upon 
circuit,  to  collect  which  he  must  dis- 
play the  agiliti/  of  a  lamp-lighter,  the 
reduced  dimensions  of  a  skeleton,  so  as 
to  occupy  as  little  space  as  possible  in 
squeezing  his  way  through  court,  and 
the  ubiquity  of  Sir  Boyle  Roche's  bird, 
lie  is  to  allow  as  much  wine  as  the 
funds  in  hand  will  admit  of,  or  more, 
and  charge  as  little  as  possible  for  it ; 
and  if  ever  a  doubt  should  arise  in 
his  mind  whether  he  ought  to  mulct 
himself  or  the  bar  for  the  matter  of  a 
small  balance  remaiuing  unpaid  after 
the  town  subscriptions  have  been  ex- 
hausted, always  to  give  the  latter  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  He  ought  by 
all  means  to  be  born  on  a  Thursday, 
so  as  to  have  each  eye  turned  different 
ways,  and  able  to  see  round  a  corner; 
that  he  may  note  with  the  precision 
of  a  post-office  clerk  tlie  arrival  and 
departure  of  mail  and  stage  coaclies, 
and  all  other  machines  implying  loco- 
motion, having  their  boxes  looking 
from,  and  not  towards  him.  Yea,  it 
would  not  be  amiss  after  mess  to 
glance  into  turf-cars  and  wheelbarrows, 
naving  straw  in  them,  as  I  recollect  to 
have  once  seen  in  one  or  other  of  these 
vehicles  a  pair  of  legs  which,  from 
their  peculiar  shape,  I  suspected  to 
belong  to  brother  Sully,  but  I  didn't 
satisfy  myself  of  their  identity,  as  I  fan- 
cied I  could  distinguish  a  second  pair 
of  more  delicate  proportions.  Not  that 
there  ever  is  a  refusal  to  discharge 
liabilities  on  demand,  but  very  few 
people  ever  volunteer  payment;  and, 
somehow  or  other,  a  dent  seems  not  to 
be  incurred  until  after  a  formal  re- 
quisition to  meet  it.  Tlie  junior  is 
also  keg-bleeder  and  cork-drawer  to 
the  establishment ;  and  however  in- 
compatible those  several  duties  may 
appear  with  the  dignity  of  the  pro- 
fession, he  has  no  option  of  declining 
them,  as  their  performance  is  com- 
pulsory upon  every  gentleman  ad- 
mitted of  the  circuit.  Such  was  the 
post,  the  respectable  functions  whereof 
Mr.  Herbert  Monday  was  doomed  to 
discharge,  with  infinite  dissatisfaction  to 
himself;  the  amusementof  the  bar  being 
in  inverse  ratio  with  die  dislike  of  the 
individual  to  the  occupation.  His 
frame  was  of  such  delicate  dimensions 
as  to  have  been  evidently  designed  by 
nature  to  be  perpetually  engaged  in 
that  branch  of  civil  engineering  which 
relates  to  the  examination  of  the  in- 
testines of  a  pump ;  or  certainly,  by 
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becoming  a  temporary  inmate,  would 
have  exactly  suited  the  purpose  of  a 
reverend  divine  in  the  city  of  Cashel, 
who,  having  a  house  to  let,  posted  a 
placard  to  that  effect  upon  a  lamp-post, 
directing  those  who  were  desirous  of 
becoming  tenants  to  inquire  within. 
On  the  right  of  the  "  Father,"  was  Mr. 
Joshua  Hatchment,  Q.C.,  equally  re- 
markable for  his  loquacity  in  court 
and  his  taciturnity  at  mess.  No  doubt 
concurring  with  the  Bristol  alder- 
man, tliat  at  dinner  the  mouth  should 
be  opened  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  let  in  food,  and  that  the  goddess 
of  gastronomy  ought  to  be  worshipped 
with  mute  adoration.  In  court,  how- 
ever, as  the  crier  used  to  observe, 
"  The  strame  of  wit  and  humour  came 
as  spontaneous  from  him  as  smoke 
from  a  dhudeen" 

Not  far  from  him  sat  Mr.  Diogenes 
Bruin ;  the  play  of  whose  features  was 
so  versatile  that  he  never  could  pur- 
chase a /ace  admission  at  a  theatre,  for 
it  was  impossible  to  recognise  him  a 
second  time,  and  that  must  be  a  hardy 
witness  who  would  undertake  to  iden- 
tify him.  His  practice  was  not  more 
extensive  than  his  great  legal  acquire- 
ments justified  ;  but,  however  well  read 
in  law,  he  certainly  was  not  equally 
fiaimiliar  with  the  writings  of  the  prince 
of  dramatic  bards,  as  his  memory  re- 
tained but  one  line  from  them,  which 
was  lugged  in  upon  all  occasions,  like 
the  monopologue  of  the  Epicurean 
philosopher  about  **  Jupiter  in  his 
winged  car,*'  whenever  a  witness  who 
ought  to  have  been  produced  was  held 
back  by  the  antagonist  party.  Then 
did  the  court  re-echo  with  the  words, 

"  Call  the  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep." 

The  most  recondite  application  of  the 
favourite  line  was  when  a  case  of  pig- 
stealing  was  being  tried.  After  due 
invocation,  an  addition  was  made 
thereto  from  Virgil,  to  the  surprise  of 
his  legal  brethren;  which  was  most 
appropriate,  allowing  for  a  slight  inac- 
curacy, occasioned  by  the  exciting 
nature  of  the  subject  — 

"  Stridunt  Aquilone  porcelli  (procellse.") 

Which  was  thus  interpreted  by  the 
junior— 

"  The  pigs  they  ride  on  the  nor'-west 
wind. 

As  they  through  the  country  sweep ; 
And  Bruin,  not  to  be  left  behmd, 

Mounts  on  '  a  spirit  from  the  deep.' " 


About  the  centre  of  the  table  had 
Mr.  Smalltalk  anchored  himself,  who 
was  wholesale  manufacturer  and  retail 
vender  of  quaint  sayings  and  smart 
repartees  to  the  fraternity.  In  tlie  uni- 
versity he  was  distinguished  by  an  ex- 
traordinary classical  monomania,  which 
shewed  itself  in  a  ceaseless  and  assi- 
duous anxiety  to  discover  the  preter- 
perfect  tenses  of  verbs.  Once  had  he 
been  known,  after  a  sleepless  night  of 
intense  verbal  agony,  to  despatcm  his 
domestic  peripatetic  at  five  o'clock  of  a 
bleak  printer's  morning,  with  his  com- 
pliments to  Dr.  Polyglot  (who  was 
more  familiarly  known  by  the  elegant 
sobriquet  of  Ursa  Major),  to  inquire 
whether  he  did  not  agree  in  opinion 
with  him  that  the  preterite ''  insanivi " 
ought  to  be  deduced  from  the  obsolete 
verb  intamo,  and  not  from  furo.  To 
which  the  learned  professor,  indignant 
at  being  roused  so  early,  and  cordially 
wishing  to  the  devil  all  parts  of  speech, 
except,  perhaps,  conjunctions  copu- 
lative, returned  for  answer,  *<  Semel 
insanivimus  omnes,*'  with  the  further 
addition  that  he  believed  Mr.  Small- 
talk's paroxysm  was  then  at  its  height. 
This /ttrorprtf/crtttJj  changed  its  venue 
on  his  being  called  to  the  bar ;  and  the 
same  untiring  perseverance  which  had 
rescued  the  occult  and  lurking  perfect 
from  beneath  Uie  dust  of  antiquity  was 
now  directed  to  roam  through  the  chaos 
of  reports,  till  the  lawyer  had  become 
quite  case-hardened  and  chagrined. 
Ever^  motion  in  court  was  made  with 
feverish  anxiety  for  its  success  ;  so 
much  so  that  Mr.  Herbert  Monday 
used  to  affirm,  whenever  it  did  please 
Mr.  Smalltalk  to  cut  his  parchment 
and  die,  it  would  be  of  a  rule  nisi, 
and  the  obituary  would  contain  the 
melancholy  announcement :  **  Died  of 
a  conditional  order  not  made  absolute, 
Jonathan  Smalltalk,  Esq.  barrister." 

In  close  conversation  with  the  friend 
of  the  perfects  was  Mr.  Recorder  Sky- 
the-Copper,  remarkable  for  two  very 
amiable  traits, — his  hands  were  never 
seen  outside  his  pockets,  except  to 
close  upon  a  fee ;  and  his  knowledge  of 
Calliope's  art  was  confined  to  one  song, 
which  was  composed  upon  Buonaparte 
when  at  St.  Helena.  Byron  must  nave 
had  him  in  his  mind  when  he  com- 
posed the  following  verse : — 
*<  My  Bonny,  with  tby  name  this  song 

begun; 
My  Bonny,  with  thy  name  thus  much 

shall  end. 
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I  see  thee  not— I  bear  tbee  not-- but 

pone 
Can  be  so  wrapt  in  thee/' 

*Tis  said  by  a  pious  theologian,  that  a 
Christian  is  homo  unius  libri.  With 
equal  adherence  to  truth  might  it  be 
asserted  of  Mr.  Recorder,  that  he  was 
homo  unius  canius, — a  roan  of  one  can- 
ticle ;  but  ever  ready,  upon  requisition, 
to  oblige  the  company.  Nay,  so  re- 
plete was  he  at  times  with  sound,  that, 
in  the  spirit  of  an  improvvisatrice,  the 
swelling  notes  of  hb  darling  polacca 
rose  unbidden  above  the  hum  of  busy 
roices ;  and  once  had  he  been  known 
to  divert  from  the  parson  to  himself  the 
attention  of  the  cathedral  congregation, 
by  chanting  unconsciously  the  words 
of  the  hundredth  psalm  to  his  ^vourife 
air,  when  that  most  indispensable  re- 
quisite to  public  worship,  "The  Amen," 
had  announced  it  as  the  portion  of 
psalmody  selected  for  tlie  day. 

I  observed  near  me  a  gentleman, 
Mr.  Ephraim  Hatchet,  gazing  intently 
upon  a  steel  fork  which  ne  held  in  his 
hand ;  examining  first  the  prongs  and 
then  the  haft.  I  thought  I  could  hear 
him  sighing,  and  uttering  in  a  plaintive 
tone  of  voice  these  words  :  "  Oh,  if  it 
had  four  prongs,  and  was  white  V  As 
he  seemed  so  afflicted  at  the  furcal  de- 
ficiency and  colour,  I  inquired  the 
cause  of  his  settled  melancholy.  Some 
men  are  said  to  be  bom  with  silver 
spoons  in  their  mouths ;  'twas  Mr. 
Hatchet's  fate  always  to  have  a  silver 
fork  in  that  orifice.  For  years  had  he 
been  stimulating  "  the  Leinsters  "  to 
substitute  silver  for  steel ;  and  a  speech 
of  his,  at  once  remarkable  for  its  stu- 
pendous eloquence  and  the  energy 
wherewith  it  was  delivered,  was  or- 
dered in  full  committee  to  be  entered 
on  the  minutes,  in  which  he  shewed 
**  that  vrhatever  of  dignity  and  respect- 
ability the  Leinster  bar  as  a  body  had 
obtained,  by  the  display  of  great  fo- 
rensic talent  and  oratorical  power,  it 
would  be  all  compromised  if  they  re- 
fused to  adopt  the  resolution  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  propose,  in  which 
the  propriety  and  expediency  of  sup- 
plying the  mess  with  silver  forks  was 
clearly  and  unanswerably  demon- 
strated.'' He  then  sustained  this  mag- 
nificent peroration  with  the  words  of 
the  Delphic  oracle  — 

A^v^mtf  }jtynm0t  fuuuu  mat  irmrrm 

But  the  motion  was  resisted  on  prin- 
tOL.  XXII.  yo.  cxxii. 


ciple  by  brother  Carrotty  (who  had  a 
perennial  smile  in  basio  relievo  upon 
his  face,  and  boasted  that  he  had  ob- 
tained tpolia  opima,  which  he  contended 
to  mean  kicking  a  snip  down  stairs 
when  he  had  the  audacity  to  present  a 
bill).  "  For  he  professed  himself  to 
be  a  friend  of  hereditary  monarchy; 
and  it  was  now  sought  to  establish,  by 
terror  of  a  hatchet  over  their  necks,  an 
Argentine  repMicJ*  Whereupon  the 
Conservative  members  became  alarmed 
at  the  dangerous  innovation,  and  pitch- 
forked the  motion. 

Space  will  not  admit  of  our  sketch- 
ing the  portraiu  of  any  more  of  "  the 
Leinsters;"  so  we  return  to  our  din- 
ner. The  soup  and  fish  had  been 
duly  despatched,  and  we  were  awaiting 
in  breathless  expectation  the  removes, 
when  distant  sounds  of  altercation 
reached  our  ears.  Anon  they  came 
nearer  and  nearer ;  and  now  we  could 
distinguish  the  words  of  the  belligerents. 
"  I  say,  it  is  for  the  bar."  To  which 
was  fiercely  retorted,  not  in  sotte  voce 
language,  **  Bad  luck  to  you  and  the 
bar  togetlier  1 1  say  'tis  not— it's  for  the 
grand  jury." 

First  voice  again  :  '^  Blazes  to  your 
soul  if  you  shall  have  it!"  And  then 
there  was  a  shuffling  of  feet. 

Second  voice :  "  By  the  holy  farmer  I 
I'll  knock  the  daylights  iv  you  with 
this  rib  of  beef,  if  you  don't  take  your 
dirty  claws  from  it  l" 

And,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
bang  went  the  door,  and  in  came  the 
bar-waiter,  toppling  down  upon  a 
goodly  array  of  soup-plates  and  fish- 
sauces,  whilst  the  sirloin  of  beef,  the 
meritorious  cause  of  action,  afler  graz- 
ing his  head,  was  safely  deposited  in 
the  lap  of  the  junior.  But  the  junior, 
becoming  enraged  at  being  helped  in 
this  wholesale  manner,  seized  in  both 
his  hands  a  tureen  of  soup,  and  dis- 
charged its  contents  at  the  head  of  the 
delinquent.  Then  was  there  uproar 
and  confusion  :  some  "  Leinsters  " 
asking  the  indignant  junior  whether 
he  intended  to  monopolise  to  himself 
the  entire  lap  of  beef;  and  others  as- 
serting that  the  ofiender  would  be  quiet 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  as  he  had 
got  his  *'  souporific  "  from  Mr.  Monday. 
Id  the  meantime  the  prostrate  servitor 
was  making  several  efforts  to  raise  him- 
self, but  unsuccessfully,  as  he  went 
down  again,  his  feet  slipping  on  the 
greasy  floor.  At  last,  planting  them 
against  the  cornice,  he  succeeded  in 
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getting  upon  his  legs.  NeTer  did  I 
behold  80  ludicrous  an  appearance  as 
the  two  recent  combatants  presented, 
taking  themselves  like  dogs  out  of 
water.  Our  broth  of  a  boy  always  had 
a  curious  sort  of  amphibious  look,  like 
a  half-baked  crumpet;  which  was  ren- 
dered tenfold  more  ambiguous  by  the 
murky  streams  which  flowed  from  him 
in  every  direction.  In  feet,  he  was  soup 
pattim;  and  might  have  supplied  all 
the  Parisian  restauraleun  with  "  essence 
de  mouton  et  bceuf  par  milles  boues." 
The  other  enfant  gdte  was  wiping  bis 
face  with  some  boiled  cabbage-leaves, 
purloined  from  a  dish  in  the  hall,  not 
daring  to  enter  the  room  for  a  napkin, 
his  fece  being  beautifully  mosaic,  re- 
sembling rather  the  chequered  surfece 
of  a  fruit-pudding  or  spiced  collar, 
than  the  countenance  of  a  human  being, 
being  studded  universally  with  patches 
of  vegetable  and  small  pieces  of  calves* 
head ;  which  latter  found  themselves 
upon  a  kindred  substance. 

The  grand  jury  messed  at  the  Great 
Globe  much  about  the  same  hour  as 
the  bar,  and  were  also  suffering  priva- 
tions from  the  warlike  attitude  which 
had  been  assumed  by  the  respective 
domestics.  Finding  that  no  one  ap- 
peared to  answer  the  summons  of  the 
bell,  two  of  them  were  despatched  to 
discover  a  short  passage  to  a  dinner ; 
and  being  attracted  by  both  noise  and 
vapour,  they  reached  the  hall  just 
about  the  time  the  two  sponges  were 
squeezing  themselves.  Inquinng  into 
the  strange  aspect  of  afiairs,  they  were 
given  to  understand,  by  the  being  with 
the  tessellated  countenance,  that  the 
**  victuals  intended  for  them  had  been 
intercepted  by  the  counsellors,  like 
every  tning  else  that  was  worth  taking ; 
and  when  he  riz  up  for  them,  he  had 
been  sarved  with  soup  till  he  was  as 
smooth  as  a  soaped  pig :  but  if  I  was, 
your  sowl  to  glory,  colonel !  if  I  didn't 
dish  one  of  their  saucepans  in  style.'' 
The  "  self  and  fellows  "  were  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  mere  feast  of  reason. 
It  was  too  serious  a  thing  to  have  no- 
thing more  substantial  before  them, 
from  nine  in  the  morning  till  seven  in 
the  afternoon,  than  bills  of  indictment ; 
and  then  to  lose,  by  forestalling,  the 
best  joint,  the  very  point  (Tappui,  which 
the  hotel  could  afford,  or  make  up  their 
minds  to  be  content  with  secondhand 
bones,  and  something  "  that  was  and 
is  not."  So  an  imparlance  was  duly 
preyed  of  the  bar ;  and  the  grand  in- 


quest,  by  their  deputies,  demanded 
that  we  should  shew  cause  why  a  de- 
tainer had  been  laid  upon  their  goods 
and    chattels.      Whereupon    Messrs. 
Hatchment  and  Diogenes  Bruin  were 
ordered   to  appear  on  behalf  of  tlie 
legal    commumty ;    and,    further,   to 
examine  witnesses,  and  ascertain  the 
rights    of  the  litigant    parties.     The 
plenipotentiaries    on    the   otlier    side 
were    the    Hon.    Mr.    Bluefece    and 
Colonel  Purify.    Of  the  latter  gentle- 
man rather  an  amusing  anecdote  was 
recorded,  which  we  may  as  well  intro- 
duce whilst  the  evidence  is  being  gone 
into.    It  happens  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  in  tlie  county  of  Tipperary, 
and  I  suppose  in  other  districts  of  Ire- 
land likewise,  turkey-cocks  are  in  great 
request ;  so  much  so,  that  it  requires 
the  utmost  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
owners  to  guard  them  from  being  ab- 
ducted by  female  depredators.     In- 
formation   was    given    to    a    Major 
M'Pherson,  commanding  a  troop  of 
Scots  Greys  at  Caher,  that  a  trespass 
vi  et  armis,  of  a  most  aggravated  na- 
ture, had  been  committed  upon  the 
premises  of  a  fermer,  and  property  to 
a  large  amount  feloniously  carried  off 
by  the  Whiteboys.    The  military  were 
ordered  to  assist  the  police,  as  the 
county  was  not  very  tranquil ;  and  the 
major  headed  the  troop  in  person.    It 
was  alleged  that  the  depredators  had 
been  seen  to  take  the  road  to  Bansha ; 
and  that  one  of  them  could  be  easily 
identified  by  the  party  who  had  been 
robbed.    After  a  hot  pursuit  of  some 
hours,  they  came  up  with  a  person  on 
the  road,  whose  dress  answered  the 
description  previously  given  of  one  of 
the  plunderers ;  and  having  taken  the 
'*  epicene"  into  custody,  and  examined 
it,  It  proved  to  be  of  the  same  sex  as 
mother  Eve,  carrying  in  a  basket  a  fine 
specimen  of  a  turkey,  not  of  the  femi- 
nine gender,  which  the  farmer,  who 
acted  as  guide,  swore  to  belong  to  him. 
The  culprit  was  immediately  dragged 
before  a  magistrate.  Colonel  Purify, 
and  information  whereon  to  ground  a 
committal  tendered ;  but  he  refused  to 
take  them,  knowing  that  it  was  never 
intended  to  steal  the  property,  but  that 
it  would  be  honestly  returned  after  a 
forced  loan  thereof.    However,  seeing 
that  the  major  had  acted  with  praise- 
worthy promptitude,  he  thought  it  right 
to  compliment  him  for  it ;  and  assured 
him  **  that  he  might  always  reckon 
upon  his  countenance  and  protection 
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in  his  laudable  efforts  to  second  the 
civil  power."  The  Scotchman,  however, 
not  relishing  the  cock-and-bull  story 
by  which  he  had  been  imposed  upon, 
and  still  less  the  worthy  magistrate's 
eulogium,  replied,  in  a  gruff  voice, 
placing  his  hand  at  the  same  time 
upon  his  sword,  "  Major  M*Pherson 
is  always  able  to  protect  himself;  and 
as  for  your  coontenance,  Til  not  take 
it  with  your  estate/'  To  which  the 
colonel  retorted  most  appositely  by 
saying  something  about  the  gallant  offi- 
<jer*s  being  appointed  charge  d'affaires 
to  the  Ottoman  empire. 

Meanwhile  the  deputies  were  bring- 
ing the  proceedings  of  the  conference 
to  a  close.  Mr.  Hatchment  said,  **  He 
was  in  a  condition  to  prove,  by  the 
evidence  of  the  people  of  the  hotel, 
that  an  act  of  ownership,  in  nomine 
seisiny  had  been  exercised  by  the  junior 
on  behalf  of  the  bar  upon  the  sirloin  of 
beef;  and  that  being  the  case,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  cite  the  position  which  had 
been  laid  down  in  Fish  versta  Veal, 
argued  at  the  last  sittings  in  NisiPrius, 
before  Mr.  Justice  Cramwell,  a  minute 
of  which  had  been  kindly  supplied  to 
him  by  his  learned  brother  Haddock, 
who  vras  in  the  case,  and  of  counsel  for 
the  plaintiff.  But  the  plenipos  of  the 
great  inquest,  knowing  that  tlie  case 
must  go  against  them  if  they  once  let 
it  come  to  cases,  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  hear  the  evidence  first.  Whereupon 
the  "  beef-tilter "  was  called  in  to  prove 
whether  he  had  not  heard  the  junior 
that  very  morning  order  the  sirloin  of 
beef  for  the  bar  dinner;  but  his  testi- 
mony established  the  reverse,  as  is 
oAen  the  case,  for  it  went  to  shew  that 
Mr.  Herbert  Monday  had  been  heard 
to  express  himself  to  the  effect,  that  he 
did  not  care  a  d — n  what  they  had  to 
eat,  so  as  there  was  enough  to  drink. 

"  Such  being  the  evidence,  gentle- 


men," interposed  Mr.  Diogenes  Bruin, 
"  we  shall  direct  our  officer  to  exe- 
cute an  habere  for  you  upon  the  beef 

in  dispute.    *  Call  the  spirits ' " 

But  the  deputies  did  not  wait  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  quotation  ;  and  so 
Mr.  Bruin*sface  was  obliged  to  delight 
itself  in  much  agitation.  It  was  found, 
however,  when  the  dish  was  to  be  re- 
stored, that  it  was  non  est  inventus; 
the  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  true  to  na- 
ture, having  acted  towards  it  in  the 
spirit  of  one  of  the  fraternity,  who  de- 
voured the  fish,  and  gave  a  shell  each 
to  the  two  litigants  who  were  contend- 
ing for  the  whole  oyster. 

The  cloth  was  removed,  and  the 
business  of  the  evening  fairly  com- 
menced. The  bar  resolved  itself  into 
a  committee  to  determine  upon  the 
merits  of  the  several  wines  upon  the 
table,  and  reported  progress  occasion- 
ally, but  always  sat  again  directly. 
Indictments  were  preferred  against 
"  Leinsters  "  in  contempt ;  speeches 
made,  and  depositions  of  witnesses 
taken,  who  were  sworn  on  a  glass  of 
claret.  And  an  objection  was  made  to 
a  deponent,  brother  Carrotty,  that  he 
had  not  been  sufficiently  sworn ;  and 
he  replied  thereto  by  saying  he  had  no 
objection  to  be  resworn,  and  that  the 
oath  might  be  made  as  strong  and  as 
full  as  possible.  Gradually  the  num- 
bers diminished  to  a  select  few.  Glasses 
performed  sundry  gyrations,  to  repre- 
sent choses  in  action.  And  as  I  left,  in 
company  with  the  junior,  one  of  the 
contmgent  remainder  was  repeating  to 
the  rest  Lord  Coke*s  valedictory  address 
to  legal  aspirants,  wishing  them  "  the 
stability  of  fortitude,  the  loveliness  of 
temperance,  and  the  gladsome  light  of 
the  increased  number  of  candles;" 
giving,  at  the  same  time,  practical 
proof  of  the  great  value  whicn  he  set 
upon  the  venerable  judge's  precepts. 
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THE  CONDEMNED  CELLS. 

PROM  THE  NOTE-BOOK  OF  THE  ORDINARY  OF  NEWGATE. 

INTRODUCTORY  NOTE  BY  OLIVER  YORKE. 

We  warn  our  readers,  at  the  commencement  of  the  following  series  of  papers, 
not  to  expect  that  sort  of  writing  which  has  in  late  instances  made  vice  attractive, 
in  order  to  make  its  vehicles  more  extensively  popular.     Experience,  and  virtue, 
and  good  sense  have  already  raised  their  reclaiming  voices  against  it,  as  fraught 
with  pestiferous  evil.    We  entertain,  for  our  part,  a  perfect  horror  of  that  school 
of  literature — if  the  word  literature  may  be  thus  applied  at  all — whose  graduates 
do  their  best  to  cast  a  heroic  dignity  upon  the  gallows,  and  to  shed  the  splendours 
of  fascinating  romance  on  the  paths  of  crime  that  lead  to  it.    To  make  genius 
tributary  to  murder,  and  literature  to  theft — to  dignify  not  the  mean,  but  the 
guilty  —  to  light  up  Newgate  with  the  attractions  of  a  very  Patraos,  and  to  in- 
vest the  execrable  murderer  with  the  glories  of  the  holy  martyr, — is  in  our  mind 
treason  against  Heaven,  treachery  to  literature,  and  cruelty  to  our  race.     It  be- 
comes every^guardian  of  the  press  to  proscribe  tlie  unhappy  authors,  and  to  per- 
secute from  the  face  of  the  earth  their  unnatural  productions.    If  we  cannot  inflict 
on  such  writers  the  punishment,  we  may  stamp  the  brand  of  Cain.     It  ought, 
surely,  to  be  the  eflfort  of  every  wise  man  to  purify  the  literature  of  the  age— to 
impregnate  it  with  a  divine  influence  —  to  lay  it  on  the  altar — and  thence  to 
send  it  forth  to  sweeten  and  to  purify  the  conduct  of  men.     We  must  try  to 
elevate,  ennoble,  and  correct  the  world ;  feeling  it  our  dignity  and  duty  to  be 
'^  ministers  for  good.''     Most  assuredly  it  becomes  us,  as  possessed  of  great 
influence,  and  at  every  hazard,  to  discountenance  a  sort  of  writing  untrue  to 
nature,  and  injurious  to  the  interests  of  morality  and  social  order.     We  cannot 
too  heartily  put  down,  or  too  severely  anathematise,  its  most  attractive  per- 
formances,    it  is  diflScult  to  exaggerate  that  man's  guilt  who  robes  crime  in  the 
charms  of  virtue,  and  wields  the  resources  of  genius  in  detracting  from  peaceful 
citizenship  its  quiet  but  enduring  honours  ;  and  in  radiatins  with  a  meretricious 
but  seductive  glory  a  murderer  and  a  thief.     Let  crime  and  its  perpetrators  be 
depicted  as  conscience  sees  them,  as  morality  brands  them.    Let  them  stand  out 
in  prominent  but  repulsive  relief.     We  may  not  make  highwaymen  speak  and 
looK  like  Wellingtons,  or  murderers  like  persecuted  saints.    Men  of  refined  taste 
and  pure  moral  feeling,  it  is  true,  will  despise  all  such  horrible  abortions ;  but  the 
ignorant,  the  depraved,  the  dissolute,  will  frequent  the  theatre  where  such  plays 
are  acted,  and  spend  their  spare  minutes  in  the  perusal  of  them, —  are  sure  to 
admire  when  they  ought  to  detest,  and  to  imitate  what  they  ought  to  avoid. 
There  is  yet  wanted  a  picture  of  crime  and  its  consequences  true  to  nature 
and  to  conscience :  we  therefore  feel  that  this,  and  the  papers  which  are  to 
succeed  it,  will  render  service  to  society.    They  are  the  productions  of  a  pen 
that  describes  facts  as  they  were  found.     They  present  pure  pictures  of  guilt 
and  its  accompaniments.    They  have  no  artificial  colouring ;  their  whole  interest 
lies  in  their  reality.    The  felon  appears  just  as  he  is,  as  crime  makes  him,  and 
as  Newgate  receives  him, —  successful,  it  may  be,  for  a  season ;  but  arrested, 
condemned,  scourged  by  conscience,  and  cut  off  from  society  as  unfit  for  its 
walks.    Of  all  the  members  of  the  family  o^  man,  few  have  been  so  rapidly 
forgotten  as  those  who  have  been  swept  from  the  face  of  the  world  by  the  fiat 
of  law  and  the  hands  of  the  public  executioner;  yet  these,  the  guilty  and  the 
unfortunate,  have  left  biographies  behind  them  that  speak  to  future  generations 
in  awful  and  impressive  tones.    If  they  were  inflictions  on  the  past  generation, 
of  which  they  formed  a  part,  they  may  now  be  made  useful  to  the  present  age  as 
beacons  to  the  reckless  voyager, — voices  lifted  up  from  the  moral  wrecks  of  the 
world  that  reason  audibly  to  listening  men  "  of  righteousness,  and  temperance, 
and  judgment."    We  beg  of  those  who  have  read  the  distorted  and  diseased 
pictures  of  the  gallows-scnool,  to  read  the  records  of  nature  — -  not  in  health  hut 
in  disease,  and  of  real  but  guilty  life.    They  have  long  had  the  bane,  we  now 
present  the  antidote.    Tlie  sketches  are  not  from  fancy  or  from  fable ;  they  ar^ 
daguerr^type  transcripts  of  Newgate. 

O.Y. 
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Chapter  I. 

The  OrdiDary— bis  appointfnent.~inte- 
rior  of  Newgate  —  conricts — a  youth 
— the  forger — the  maniac. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  the 
notes  on  wnicn  these  papers  are 
founded  were  not  written  with  any 
view  of  gratifying  the  taste  of  such  per- 
sons as  feel  delight  in  reading  works 
which  harrow  the  feelings.  They  were 
written  solely  for  private  purposes,  and 
would  not  now  see  the  light,  were  it 
not  for  certain  alterations  in  our  cri- 
minal code,  which  have  removed  the 
principal  objection  to  their  publication. 
These  notes  were  penned  auring  a  pe- 
riod of  twenty-four  years,  including  a 
space  of  time  remarkable  for  the  fre- 
quency of  capital  offences,  so  de- 
clared by  the  law.  The  writer  of 
them  was  a  gentleman  of  consider- 
able experience,  and  one  who  pos- 
sessed some  acumen,  combined  with 
a  sound  judgment  He  never  at  any 
period  of  his  career  approved  of  the 
means  that  were  then  adopted  for 
the  suppression  of  crime ;  he  always 
thought  that  the  punishments,  in  their 
application,  were  disproportionate  to 
tlie  crimes,  and  that  our  code  might 
have  been  considerably  modified,  and 
remain  still  sufficiently  stringent  for 
the  protection  of  right.  His  situation 
precluded  him  the  gratification  of  pub- 
licly spreading  his  views;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  took  infinite  pains  to 
lessen  the  evil  of  dooming  so  many  to 
death,  while  he  never  failed  to  impress 
on  those  sentenced  that  justice  and 
equity  had  been  administered  in  their 
case, — thereby  vindicating  the  majesty 
of  tlie  law  which  forced  them  to  ex- 
piate their  misdoings  on  a  public  scaf- 
fold. 

The  situation  of  ordinary,  as  will  be 
seen  in  tlie  short  sketch  of  his  life  given 
ilk  this  paper,  was  not  one  of  his  own 
seeking,  nor  was  he  ever  easy  in  it, — the 
duties  of  the  office  being  those  of  the 
roost  appalling  nature.  To  be  for  the 
great  part  of  his  time  in  juxta-position 
with  criminals,and  those,  too,  of  the  very 
worst  description ;  to  hear  their  impre- 
cations, or  to  witness  the  agony  of  their 
feelings,  and  wasting  away  of  human 
flesh  occasioned  by  atrophy  of  mind  as 
well  as  body,  was  as  painful  to  him  on 
the  last  day  of  his  holding  office  as  on 
the  day  he  commenced  it.  A  public 
execution  shook  his  frame  to  tlie  centre. 
On  all  such  occasions,  the  reverend  or- 


dinary of  whom  we  write  suffered  for 
days  preceding  the  fatal  morning,  and 
could  only  recover  with  difficulty  from 
the  shock  for  days  afterwards.  When 
the  order  was  given  for  an  execution, 
he  immediately  instituted  every  inquiry 
into  the  malefactors'  cases,  with  a  hope 
of  finding  some  mitigating  points  to 
urge  in  their  favour,  and  to  obtain  a 
reprieve.  No  distance  deterred  him 
from  pursuing,  and  following  up  to  the 
last,  an  inquiry  which  might  turn  the 
scale  in  favour  of  mercy,  employing 
every  hour  either  in  seeking  for  evi- 
dence, or  in  endeavouring  to  persuade 
some  of  the  city  authorities  to  interpose 
in  the  good  work  of  saving  human 
life.  All  other  leisure  moments  were 
occupied  in  going  to  and  from  the 
office  in  the  interior  of  the  prison  to 
make  inquiries  if  any  thing  had  trans- 
pired in  favour  of  those  who  were  to 
suffer.  On  some  occasions  he  was  in 
the  office  every  half- hour,  saying, 
"  Well ;  any  news  ?  No  message  ? 
Heard  nothing?  ehl  Nobody  gone  to 
the  secretaiy  ?  anybody  talk  of  going? 
Has  the  sheriff  been  here  again  ?  Has 
Alderman  F.  quite  given  the  case  up  as 
hopeless?  1  thought  I  had  made  an 
impression  on  him  this  morning.  Did 
that  inquiry  about  the  witness  end  in 
nothing  ?  I  think  it  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed up ;  because,  if  it  really  be  as 
the  man  says  it  is,  it  might  turn  the 
scale,  even  now,  in  his  favour.  You 
know,''  addressing  the  governor  of  the 
prison,  *'  in  how  many  instances  we 
nave  succeeded  in  cases  where  the 
phases  were  blacker  than  this,  llecol- 
lect  how  we  saved  those  three  men  for 
burglary,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour; 
and  at  last  we  proved  their  innocence, 
in  spite  of  their  unwillingness  to  re- 
ceive the  proof.  You  also  recollect 
the  case  of  the  two  unfortunate  fellows 
for  highway  robbery:  that  was  pccu- 
liariy  a  case  of  my  own  ;  I  effected 
that  single-handed  you  know.  What 
may  we,  then,  not  accomplish,  if  we  all 
pull  together  ?  I  could  wish  we  al- 
ways had  slierifis  like  Wilde.  You 
remember  what  he  did  ?" 

Few  equalled  the  ordinary  in  per- 
severance, which  frequently  occasioned 
him  to  be  considered  troublesome  at  the 
office,  and  to  draw  forth  a  remark  that 
considerably  annoyed  him,  namely, 
"  Well,  if  you  take  such  a  view  of  tlie 
man's  case,  I  wonder  you  don't  go 
down  to  the  secretary  yourself."  This 
observation  they  knew  cut  him  to  the 
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soul ;  as  latterly  he  had  received  a  re- 
buke which  deprived  him  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  personally  appearing  in 
these  cases,  and  of  snatching  the  vic- 
tims of  the  law  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
executioner.  One  day  he  received  a 
command  from  the  secretary  of  state  to 
attend  at  his  office,  wliere  he  was  ad- 
dressed in  the  following  manner : — "  I 
have  frequently  had  occasion  to  notice 
the  zeal  with  which  you  take  up  the 
cases  of  malefactors,  with  a  view  of 
procuring  a  commutation  of  their  sen- 
tences. You  appear  to  have  always 
something  to  urge  why  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law  should  not  be  car- 
ried into  effect.  I  have  no  doubt,  sir, 
tliat  you  act  conscientiously,  and  may 
have  the  humane  object  in  view  of 
sparing  life ;  but  we,  the  government, 
have  a  stem  duty  to  perform.  You 
are  one  of  our  agents  in  carrying  the 
law  into  effect.  It  is  your  province  to 
impress  on  the  mind  of  ofitenders  that 
their  crimes  deserve  the  punishment 
awarded  them ;  and  that  they  should 
submissively  bow  to  the  majesty  of  the 
offended  law,  and  repent  of  their  sins 
before  God.  As  a  minister  of  Christ, 
I  cannot  see  that  you  are  called  on  to 
offer  any  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
law  itself,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
administered.  It  is  your  duty  to  break 
down  the  obstinate  and  rebellious  spirit 
of  guilty  men  ;  and  the  better  to  effect 
this,  you  should  hold  out  no  hope  to 
those  who  have  had  an  impartial  trial 
by  an  impartial  jury.  It  devolves  on 
you  to  prepare  such  unhappy  beings 
for  the  sentence  of  the  law.  I  have 
sent  for  you,  to  give  you  my  advice, 
and  it  is  this.  If  there  be  any  pecu- 
liarity in  the  cases  of  malefactors,  I  re- 
commend that  in  future  you  leave  it  to 
others  to  make  it  known  to  the  proper 
authorities ;  and  that  you  strictly  con- 
fine yourself  to  your  clerical  duties.  I 
have  now  only  to  request,  that  what  I 
have  said  may  be  taken  in  good  part, 
as  I  mean  well  towards  you.  I  want 
no  re])ly.  Good  morning,  sir."  On 
this,  he  abruptly  left  the  astonished  or* 
dinary  to  wend  his  way  back  into  the 
city. 

This  reproof  affected  tlie  ordinary 
most  acutely ;  still  he  never  relaxed  in 
his  efforts  to  stimulate  others  to  save 
life ;  and  when  the  office  of  secretary  of 
state  passed  into  other  hands — being 
then  treated  with  a  little  more  cere- 
mony and  urbanity — he  again  felt  his 
influence  recognised,  by  the  attention 


which  was  given  to  his  opinions  and 
judgment.  As,  however,  the  major 
part  of  his  oflicial  duties  were  exercised 
during  the  reign  of  a  sovereign  who 
conscientiously,  though  unfortunately, 
thought  that  political  and  social  order 
could  not  be  preserved  without  the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  gallows,  his  humane 
exertions  were  by  no  means  so  success- 
ful, on  the  whole,  as  he  would  have  had 
them.  Adverse  to  these  exhibitions, 
from  a  conviction  that  they  were  unne- 
cessary, not  to  say  mischievous  to  so- 
ciety, and  the  repugnance  he  had  to 
be  made  a  party  iu  them,  occasioned 
him  to  be  frequently  involved  in  con- 
troversies on  the  subject  This  induced 
him  to  refresh  his  memory  fix>m  time  to 
time  from  a  note-book,  in  which  he  en- 
tered the  cases  as  they  occurred  in  the 
course  of  his  experience,  and  the  im- 
pressions they  made  on  his  mind. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  they 
were  not  intended  for  the  eye  of  the 
world ;  in  fact,  the  publication  of  such 
a  work  at  any  time  anterior  to  the  pre- 
sent period  would  have  been  improper, 
— containing,  as  these  notes  do,  opin- 
ions opposed  to  the*  criminal  laws  as 
they  stood  on  the  statute-books  a  few 
years  since. 

We  have,  however,  now  arrived  at  a 
new  legislative  era, —  an  hiatus  has 
thrown  a  beam  of  light  on  the  subject 
of  legislation  for  the  prevention  of 
crime.  Every  thine,  therefore,  which 
may  tend  to  exemplify  the  gooid  or  ill 
effects  of  one  line  of  legislation  or  the 
other  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting,  and 
act  as  a  beacon  to  warn  future  rulers 
fi-om  relapsing  again  into  the  errors  of 
those  who,  perhaps  with  the  best  of 
motives,  held  fast  to  a  system  which 
occasioned  72,000  human  beings  to 
fall  by  the  hands  of  the  comnran 
executioner,  in  the  course  of  one 
king's  reign,  for  robberies  alone,  ex- 
clusive of  religious  murders,  without 
leaving  the  country  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree morally  improved,— averaging  six 
executions  a  day,  Sundays  included. 
We  state  this  fact  on  the  authority  of 
Hollinshed,  who  averages  the  execu- 
tions in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  at 
2,000  per  annum :  and  Sir  John  For- 
tescue  tells  us,  that  in  his  day  (the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.)  more  persons 
were  executed  in  England,  for  rob- 
beries, in  one  year,  than  in  France  for 
seven.  ''As  the  British  nation  has  a 
long  arrear  of  debt  due  to  humanity," 
writes  the  ordinary,  "  let  us  hope  that. 
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iiow  slie  has  commenced  the  good 
work,  that  she  will  be  one  among  the 
first  to  abolish  the  punishment  of  death 
altogether/' 

In  Elizabeth's  reign,  too,  the  Au- 
gustan age»  upwards  of  500  a-year 
were  executed.  In  Strype*s  Annals, 
there  is  a  letter  from  a  magistrate  to 
the  lord  chief  justice,  giving  a  frightful 
picture  of  the  robberies  then  committed ; 
in  which  he  acknowledges,  although  an 
advocate  for  the  extreme  penalty,  that 
the  severity  of  the  law  could  not  be  ex- 
ecuted, from  the  repugnance  all  classes 
had  to  take  life.  And  we  read  of 
Elizabeth  addressing  parliament,  and 
threatening  to  send  private  persons  to 
see  the  law  executed,  if  the  authorities 
did  noi  exert  themselves  to  put  in 
force  the  statutes  exacting  the  penalty 
of  death.  The  writer  adds,  '*  it  is  of 
no  use,  people  will  lose  their  all  rather 
than  prosecute  to  death.*' 

**  It  is  natural,"  says  the  chaplain, 
at  the  foot  of  his  note-book,  '<  that  the 
readers  should  be  curious  to  know 
sometliing  of  one  who  introduces  them 
into  the  penetralia  of  places  shut  to  all 
but  those  steeped  in  crime,  and  their 
keepers,—  places  whose  walls  even  yet 
sound  with  the  writhing  hearts  they  have 
engulfed  in  massive  stony  darkness, 
and  of  throes  and  groans  of  mental 
agony  peculiar  to  their  localities.*' 

On  leaving  school,  he  entered  at 
Wadham  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
went  through  the  usual  course  ofstudies 
to  qualify  him  for  the  church;  and, 
when  he  arrived  at  the  proper  age,  en- 
tered into  holy  orders,  having  pre- 
viously passed  his  examinations,  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  say,  in  the  olla  por^ 
rida, 

Happy  to  escape ''  college  dues  and 
heavy  impositions,"  he  returned  to  his. 
father's  house,  which  was  situated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis. 
His  father  complimented  him  on  his 
attainments ;  but  the  reception  he  met 
with  from  his  circle  of  acquaintance 
Was  not  calculated  to  flatter  his  vanity 
as  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church. 
Sectarianism,  with  its  hydra-bead,  had 
just  at  that  period  reared  itself  in  the 
neighbourhood.  When  he  ex^iatiated 
on  the  value  of  classical  knowledge, 
and  the  blessings  conferred  on  us  by 
the  Reformation,  he  was  told  that  these 
were  bills  not  current  in  the  market — 
papers  which  no  broker  would  dis- 
count. In  finct,  the  gold  he  had  brought 
from  the  univeisity  was  rejected^  and 


himself  treated  as  an  uttercr  of  base 
coin.  As  a  dernier  restart,  he  assumed 
a  didactic  tone,  and  gave  lectures  on 
orthodox  principles,  spoke  most  por- 
tentously on  the  dangers  which  sur- 
rounded the  church,  denounced  the 
impolicy  of  sectarian  divisions,  which 
have  at  all  times  a  tendency  to  shake 
the  faith  of  the  uneducated  and  lower 
classes  of  the  community.  The  more 
he  declaimed,  however,  the  further  was 
he  from  bringing  back  the  recusants 
to  the  path  from  which  they  had  wan- 
dered. The  unsonoroui  sound  of  "  ty- 
rannical hierarchy,"  "  arrogant  and  do- 
minant church,"  &c.  &c.,  frequently 
assailed  his  ears,  till  at  length  he  was 
glad  to  escape  to  a  curacy  which  was 
ofiered  him  in  Berkshii'e :  it  was  situ- 
ated in  a  country  village,  where  he 
made  himself  as  useful  as  an  ardent  de- 
sire to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  his 
calling  enabled  him. 

But  even  in  that  peaceful  retreat  he 
was  not  suffered  to  attend  his  flock  un- 
interrupted. Seceding  preachers  pene- 
trated even  there,  and  sowed  the  seeds 
of  discord  among  his  flock.  During 
the  period  he  held  this  curacy,  some 
domestic  arrangements  which  his  father 
made  in  his  household  opened  a  corre- 
spondence between  them  which  ter- 
minated, on  his  part,  with  a  resolution 
not  again  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  his  own 
house.  This  brought  on  a  position  of 
affairs  between  them  that  rendered  it 
impossible  for  him  to  apply  to  him  for 
any  pecuniary  supplies.  Although  he 
was  very  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  curacy,  ne  could  not,  from  the 
smallness  of  its  emoluments,  be  so  with 
the  living  it  afforded  him.  lie  there- 
fore, shordy  after  the  difference  with 
his  father,  resigned  it  for  another,  to 
which  he  was  opportunely  invited,  in 
a  parish  situated  within  the  city  of 
London. 

The  transition  from  a  peaceful  coun- 
try village  to  the  metropolis  was  sudden 
and  striking.  His  predecessor  had  so 
far,  however,  conciliated  the  members 
of  the  corporate  body  witiiin  the  range 
of  his  ward,  and  rendered  himself  so 
agreeable,  that  he  had  been  a  guest  at 
all  the  corporate  dinners.  Following 
his  steps,  our  newly-inducted  curate 
found  the  wa^  paved  to  civic  society 
and  good  living;  and  in  a  short  time 
attached  to  himself  many  sincere,  good, 
and  wealthy  gentlemen,  who  were  de- 
voted ever  s^rwards  to  his  interest. 
His  conduct  was  conspicuous  for  its 
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straightforwardness,  and  his  doctrine 
strictly  orthodox.  In  his  new  position 
both  were  approTed  of,  and  he  received 
that  respect  in  society  which  is  always 
gratifying,  and  a  stimulant  to  future 
exertion  in  the  cause  of  well  doing. 
He  was  now  so  happy,  that  no  thought 
had  crossed  his  mind  for  a  consider- 
able time  past  of  seeking  a  change,  or 
soliciting  patronage.  A  change,  how- 
ever, was  preparing  for  him.  One 
rooming,while  ne  was  perusing  a  letter 
he  had  received  from  his  father,  which 

depressed  his  spirits,  Alderman  

rushed  into  his  apartments  in  breath- 
less haste,  exclaiming,  "  Just  been  in- 
formed that  the  ordinary  of  Newgate  is 
dead ;  scarcely  any  body  knows  it  yet 
in  the  city.  Make  haste,  my  dear  sir ; 
there  will  be  a  dozen  in  the  field  before 
night.  Come  along,  we  shall  be  round 
our  ward  in  an  hour.  1*11  start  off  my 
friend,  Mr.  A.,  and  Deputy  B.,  to  can- 
vass for  you  forthwith  :  must  have  you 
in.  Promptitude  and  activity  will  carry 
it,  especially  with  all  our  interest." 

Though  nothing  was  further  from  his 
intentions  than  accepting  an  office,  the 
very  mention  of  which  was  then  repug- 
nant to  his  feelings  and  pride ;  yet  the 
joyous  and  delighted  manner  of  his 
patron,  added  to  the  depression  of  his 
spirits  at  the  moment,  took  him  so 
much  by  surprise,  that  he  mechanically 
put  on  his  hat,  and  followed  thewarm- 
nearted  alderman.  Had  the  alderman 
at  any  time  allowed  the  curate  a  few 
minutes*  reflection,  it  is  certain  that  lie 
would  have  declined  his  good  offices  on 
such  an  occasion  ;  but  the  alderman's 
volubility  and  bustling  manner  hurried 
the  curate  along  with  him  in  the  current 
of  his  own  energy.  **  Come,  come ! 
make  haste ;  you  do  not  know  the  im- 
portance of  time  in  these  matters. 
Another  day,  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
have  done  by  being  the  first  in  the  field 
when  canvassing  elections.  This  you 
know,  my  dear  sir,  is  five  hundred  a- 
year ;  a  house  to  live  in ;  no  rent  or 
taxes ;  besides  coal,  a — a — and — 1  be- 
lieve, other  emoluments, — all  of  which 
you  will  find  out  in  due  time.  Good 
living,  too,  at  the  Sessions-bouse,  you 
know,  when  the  courts  are  on.  VVe 
shall  have  you  with  us  all  the  same,  at 
our  dinners,  too.  Only  get  in,  and 
you  will  be  known  to  every  ward  and 
to  every  body.  A  fine  chance — a  fine 
thing  for  you,  on  my  word :  struggles 
all  over  for  your  life.  Live  within 
your  means,  and   you  can  have  no 


trouble."  As  the  word  struggles  reached 
the  ear,  such  vras  the  curate's  nervous- 
ness at  this  juncture,  that  be  involun- 
tarily shuddered,  and  exclaimed  in  tlie 
street,  as  they  were  hurrying  onward 
from  house  to  bouse, — **  No,  sir !  I 
cannot  undertake  it ;  the  duties  will  be 
too  awful  for  roe  to  go  through ;  my 
blood  appears  to  freeze  as  I  think  of  it ! 
I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  you ;  but 

"    «  Obliged  !  and  but  r  iterated 

tlie  alderman ;  "  nonsense !  Awful  in- 
deed! Don't  people  die  every  day, 
and  is  not  the  parson  frequently  sent 
for  on  these  occasions  ?  And  is  it  not 
his  duty  to  be  present  as  ofien  as  he 
can '{  If  you  don't  like  the  profession, 
that's  another  thing;  but  if  you  do, 
here  is  the  finest  opportunity  in  the 
world  for  practice.  I  admit  that  there 
is  plenty  of  that  sort  of  work,  but  tlien 
it  IS  not  troublesome ;  because  at  the 
Bailey  they  have  fixed  hours  for  the 
business.  You  won't  be,  like  an  ac- 
coucheur, liable  to  be  called  out  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night,  just  as  people 
take  it  into  their  heads  to  rep^snt  or 
die." 

The  curate  interrupted  this,  to  him, 
distasteful  harangue,  as  he  had  ever 
accustomed  himself  to  speak  of  death 
with  peculiar  solemnity,  by  exclaiming, 
"  But,  sir,  the  public  scaffold, — a  vio- 
lent death,  perpetrated,  too,  by  tlie 
hands  of  man.  Besides,  I  question  the 
right  of  man,  under  any  human  autho- 
rity, to  perpetrate  such  a  deed.  The 
extinction  of  life  by  violence  is  the  ex- 
tinction of  life,  whetlier  committed  by 
one  individual  or  a  body  of  men  called 
legislators.  How,  then,  can  I  stand 
by,  and  sanction  with  my  presence  a 
deed  so  horrible  in  its  nature,  and  per- 
haps more  horrible  in  its  effects  than 
•  we  are  aware  of?  It  is  impossible, 
and  I  must  decline  the  offer.  It  is 
against  the  commandment,  *  Thou  skaU 
do  no  murder/* 

"  Murder!"  rejoined  the  alderman ; 
*^  nonsense !  It  s  the  murderer  they 
hang, —  that's  all  right,  right,  you 
t:now.  Come,  come  1  you  are  over- 
squeamish,  my  dear  sir :  it's  nothing  at 
all  when  used  to  it — nothing !" 

"  You  say,"  replied  the  curate, "  that 
it  is  the  murderers  they  hang ;  but 
where  do  they  find  the  authority  for 
so  doing  ?  Two  blacks  do  not  make  a 
white ;  neither  can  one  violation  of  the 
commandment  be  justified  by  pleading 
a  previous  instance  of  its  violation. 
The  commandment  is  a  general  one, 
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and  is  equally  binding  on  us  all.  Tlie 
laws  of  roan  ought  not  to  supersede 
the  laws  of  God ;  and  therefore  I  will 
not  be  a  party  in  the  execution  of  those 
Jaws  which  have  been  enacted  in  de- 
fiance of  his  ordinances.''  Then,  offer- 
ing his  best  thanks  for  the  good  in- 
tentions towards  him,  the  curate  took 
the  opportunity  of  escaping  from  the 
alderman's  importunities,  as  the  latter 
was  accosted  by  another  friend  in  the 
street.  The  above  is  only  a  part  of  the 
conversation  on  that  morning  :  enough, 
however,  has  been  stated  to  convince 
the  reader  of  the  ordinary's  early  ob- 
jections to  taking  the  office,  which  is 
the  only  motive  for  introducing  it  in 
this  place. 

Every  man  has  his  price,  or  at  least 
he  has  a  weak  side.  In  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  as  the  curate  was  medi- 
tating on  the  reasons  he  had  adduced 
to  the  alderman  for  declining  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  the  vacant  office, 
he  was  surprised  by  another  visit  from 
his  patron  accompanied  by  two  other 
influential  members  of  the  corporation, 
who  entered  the  room  without  cere- 
mony, and  at  once  recurred  to  the 
question,  by  informing  him  that  they 
had  heard  all  his  objections  from  the 
alderman;  and  that  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  those  very  objections  they 
now  the  more  wished  him  to  accept  of 
the  office,  if  their  interest  should  prove 
sufficiently  powerful  to  obtain  a  ma- 
jority of  votes. 

"  Reverend  sir,"  said  one  of  the 
gentlemen  present,  *'  some  of  us  have 
long  seen  tlie  mischief  arising  out  of 
numerous  executions  in  such  a  populous 
city  as  tl)is,and  have  had  also  our  con- 
scientious scruples  and  doubts  regard- 
ing the  policy  of  taking  life  at  all,  at 
least  for  any  crime  less  than  murder.  • 
Many  of  the  bankers  and  merchants 
talk  of  having  a  public  meeting  ou  the 
subject ;  still  we  do  not  think  the  pub- 
lic mind  is  yet  prepared  for  such  an  al- 
teration in  the  law.  There  are  still 
numbers  who  would  not  sleep  with 
feelings  of  security  if  the  gallows  were 
destroyed.  With  our  notions  on  this 
question,  we  naturally  wish  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  real  effects  of  executions, 
and  then  avail  ourselves  of  any  facts 
we  may  collect  to  support  our  opinions 
with  the  government,  should  they  turn 
out  to  be,  as  we  think  they  are,  founded 
on  truth." 

Another  gentleman  then  took  up  the 
subject,  saying,  *^  You  will  understand 


that  the  office  which  we  arc  soliciting 
you  to  fill  affords  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  a  great  knowledge  of  the  cha- 
racter of  delinquents  in  genera],  and  of 
the  effects  all  the  various  species  of 
punishments  have  ou  them,  as  indi- 
viduals and  a  body.  Formerly,  the 
authorities  in  the  city  little  heeded 
these  matters  ;  times  are  now  altered, 
and  a  very  considerable  body  of  gen- 
tlemen are  resolved  to  inform  them- 
selves to  the  fullest  on  the  subject: 
their  eyes  are  turned  to  you  as  their 
principal  auxiliary.  Will  yon  take 
the  office,  and  assist  them  ?  We  will 
guarantee  your  election,  if  you  will  al- 
low yourself  to  be  placed  in  nomina- 
tion.^' 

The  minister  was  assailed  on  his 
weak  side, — perhaps  it  is  every  body's 
weak  side.  His  vanity  was  gratified, 
and  he  was  carried  at  once.  The  idea 
of  being  useful  in  accordance  with  the 
current  of  his  own  opinions,  and  in  a 
public  way,  and  in  the  maintenance  of 
a  responsible  trust,  overcame  all  ob- 
jections. He  now  considered  himself 
called  on  to  work  out  a  great  moral  and 
national  question  of  good.  His  friends 
exerted  themselves,  and  he  was  elected : 
it  was  his  destiny,  and  he  submitted  to 
it  as  if  it  had  been  the  inevitable. 

Enough,  however,  of  non-official  epi- 
sode :  let  us  proceed  to  an  account  of 
his  doings  in  office.  The  day  that  he 
was  appointed  he  proceeded,  together 
with  the  sheriffs  and  the  governor,  to 
take  a  survey  of  the  prison.  There 
were  then  upwards  of  900  prisoners 
within  its  walls,  about  one-half  of 
whom  were  awaiting  their  trial ;  the 
remainder  were  convicts,  besides  thirty- 
two  who  were  under  sentence  of  death, 
lying  in  the  cells,  every  day  expecting 
the  recorder  to  be  called  on  to  make 
his  report  to  the  council,  which  at 
that  period  was  accustomed  to  take 
into  consideration  condemned  cases, 
and  decide  how  many  should  be 
spared  by  the  exercise  of  the  king's 
prerogative. 

Whoever  enters  a  prison,  even  as  a 
visitor,  will  feel  a  gloom'  come  over  his 
mind.  There  are,  however,  so  many 
associations  connected  with  Newgate, 
that  when  one  who  has  not  been  there 
before  is  led  into  the  interior  tlirough 
the  dark,  long,  stone  compartments, 
every  where  braced  and  defended  with 
massive  bars  of  iron,  the  cold  feelings 
of  the  tomb  come  over  the  frame,  and 
one  feels  disposed  to  return  and  breathe 
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the  air  of  any  place  untenanted  by  the 
guilty.  After  the  first  chill  of  entering 
is  in  a  measure  overcome,  the  stranger, 
as  he  looks  between  the  bars  at  the 
crowds  of  wretched  beings  moving  to 
and  fro,  in  restless  impatience  or  anx- 
iety to  know  their  fate,  is  impressed 
with  a  momentary  idea  that  he  is  look- 
ing at  so  many  wild  beasts,  whom  it  is 
necessary  to  cage  for  the  safety  of  the 
public;  and  there  is  felt  the  fear  of  be- 
ing torn  to  pieces.  This,  however, 
passes  off,  and  the  moral  mind  is  struck 
in  awful  contemplation  of  the  mass  of 
delinquency  originated  in  society,  and 
the  low  state  of  degradation  to  which 
humanity  may  be  sunk.  Visit  this 
moral  hecatomb  as  often  as  you  may, 
such  impressions  are  felt 

The  new  chaplain  gave  but  a  hasty 
glance  around  him.  The  numerous 
countenances  he  saw  were  all  marked 
with  guilt ;  the  steady  eye,  or  the  step 
of  firmness  indicative  of  innocence,  was 
no  where  to  be  discovered.  Yard  after 
yard,  and  ward  after  ward,  were  tra- 
versed,— all  were  broadly  marked  with 
guiltiness.  Such  was  his  first  im- 
pression. It  recjuired  a  length  of  time, 
and  much  practical  experience,  before 
he  could  remove  them,  and  occasionally 
discover  comparative  shades  of  inno- 
cence among  the  accused,  or  a  case 
wherein  an  individual  was  wholly  free 
from  having  offended  the  law  when  under 
a  charge  of  guilt.  At  length  he  reached 
the  condemned  to  death.  On  entering 
the  cell-yard,  he  was  surprised  to  see 
the  greater  part  of  the  prisoners  playing 
at  fives  against  the  prison  wall — the 
wall  that  abuts  to  Newgate  Street,  and 
parts  the  busy  sons  of  men,  who  with 
hasty  steps  pass  and  repass  in  pursuits 
of  gain,  needless  of  what  is  occurring 
within  a  few  yards  of  them.  At  the 
sight  of  the  party,  the  players  ceased 
their  amusements. 

**  Are  these  men  all  under  sentence 
of  death  ?*'  inquired  the  ordinary. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  governor.  "  You 
appear  surprised ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing the  apparent  inconsistency  of  men 
in  their  condition  amusing  themselves 
in  that  way,  if  you  consider  the  many 
heavy  hours  they  have  to  pass  in  list- 
lessness,  a  little  circulation  of  the  blood, 
now  and  then,  you  must  see,  is  neces- 
sanr." 

Pleased  to  discover  so  much  consi- 
deration in  the  governor,  the  ordinary 
passed  on  to  a  youth  about  seventeen 
years  of  age. 


"  What  I*'  said  he ;  "  one  so  young 
under  the  heavy  sentence  of  death  Y* 

"  Yes,  sir ;  not  altogether  my  feult, 
though,'^  was  his  reply. 

"  Not  your  foult?"  said  the  ordinary, 
intending  to  question  him.  "  You 
mean,  perhaps,  that  bad  company  has 
drawn  you  into  this  very  awful  situa- 
tion." 

"  No,  sir;  not  worse  than  people  in 
middling  life  generally  keep :  indeed, 
that  has  not  been  my  error,''  he  re- 
torted sharply. 

*'  But  you  have  been  a  Sabbath- 
breaker,''  continued  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman; "the  neglect  of  church  has 
brought  many  under  these  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances." 

"  No,  indeed  ;  I  went  regularly, 
morning  and  evening,  every  Lord's 
day." 

As  the  ezaminant  denied  Sabbath- 
breaking,  he  vras  accused  of  the  vice 
of  drinking  to  excess ;  to  which  charge 
be  answered,  '<  Not  that  neither,  sir; 
I  have,  from  childhood,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent hour,  had  an  aversion  to  strong 
drinks.   Ask  my  parents  if  I  have  not." 

"  Parents  1  Have  you  a  Either  and 
mother  alive  to  grieve  over  your  un- 
happy fate  ?  You  must  have  been  a 
most  undutiful  son." 

"  Not  that  either,"  he  answered.  « I 
almost  wish  I  had;  they  then  would 
have  less  to  crieve  for.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  have  for  some  time  been  their 
chief  support.  My  greatest  trouble, 
indeed,  is  now  what  will  become  of 
them." 

**  Then,  perhaps,"  continued  his  ex- 
aminer, in  amazement,  "  some  evil- 
minded  female  has  been  the  cause  of 
your  offending  the  law;  some  siren 
has  drawn  you  into  this  situation.  Is 
it  not  so  ?" 

"  You  are  again  mistaken,"  answer- 
ed the  youth.  '*  As  I  hope  for  mercy, 
I  have  not,  in  your  meanmg,  been  ac- 
quainted with  any  female." 

**  Most  extraordinary  I"  exclaimed 
the  ordinary.  "  What !  free  from  these 
▼ices,  and  a  malefiictor  under  sentence 
of  death  1  If  thou  speakest  tlie  truth, 
which  I  very  much  doubt,  there  must 
be  something  very  extraordinary  in 
your  case.  I  shall  inquire  about  you 
in  other  quarters.  Your  veracity  is 
very  questionable." 

As  the  ordinary  was  about  to  leave 
the  youth,  he  said,  "  Sir,  it  is  all 
through  thieving.  Is  that  nothing? 
I  am  sure  I  find  it  to  be  so  now. 
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Sir,  T  was  bom  a  thief;  my  father  was 
one  before  me,  and  is  now,  but  almost 
too  old  for  business.  But,  sir,  do  you 
think  they  will  bang  me  ?  The  parson 
that's  dead  said  they  would,  because 
tliey  know  me,  and  that  I  have  been  in 
prison  before  when  I  was  younger.  I've 
not  murdered  any  body,  or  knocked  any 
one  down.  I  think  it  is  hard  lines  to 
be  hanged  for  only  stealing  a  timepiece 
from  a  counting-house,  the  door  of 
which  was  open.  I  didn't  break  any 
locks  ;*'  adding,  carelessly,  as  he  turned 
away,  *^  but  we  are  not  all  born  to  good 
luck.'' 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  going 
to  church  was  in  the  exercise  of  his 
dishonest  profession.  The  self-com- 
placency of  individual  man,  in  his 
proueness  to  exculpate  himself  from 
sin,  among  none  is  so  strongly 
exemplified  as  with  those  characters 
who  are  most  loaded  with  the  guilt  of 
public  crimes,  namely,  habitual  offend- 
ers against  the  law.  Each  know  their 
own  particular  walk  of  crime  ;  and  all 
persuade  themselves  that  there  are 
others  who  commit  crimes  of  greater 
enormity.  Thus  most  malefactors  sen- 
tenced to  suffer  deatli  for  a  less  crime 
than  murder,  consider  themselves  vic- 
tims to  an  unjust  law.  This  must  ever 
be  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
those  who  may  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  preparing  guilty  beings  for  the 
awful  change  of  appearing  before  God. 
Unless  the  mind  be  reconciled  to  the 
equity  of  the  sentence,  preparation  can- 
not be  expected  to  be  easy.  Rancorous 
and  revengeful  feelings  possess  the 
breast,  and  therefore  true  repentance 
cannot  enter. 

It  was  not,however,  the  law  alone  that 
raised  this  great  barrier  against  effecting 
a  proper  state  of  feeling  in  malefactors 
alK>ut  to  suffer  death,  but  the  manner 
likewise  in  which  it  was  carried  out. 
Instances  have  occurred  of  there  being 
upwards  of  fifty  under  sentence  of  death 
in  the  cells  at  one  time,  waiting  to  be 
reported  for  months  in  succession.  The 
usual  time  was  from  six  to  seven  weeks. 
During  these  periods  of  suspense,  as 
the  condemned  were  conscious  that 
they  were  not  all  to  suffer,  it  was  na- 
tural that  they  should  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  each  other's  cases  and 
crimes,  and  speculate  on  their  chances 
of  escape,  as  compared,  in  their  view, 
with  the  more  guilty.  The  amount  of 
guilt,  however,  in  a  comparative  sense, 
seldom  influenced  the  eouncil.    If  they 


tliought  one  crime  was  more  rife  than 
another,  under  the  (hen  more  prevail- 
ing notion  of  the  effects  of  example, 
they  would  select  the  perpetrator  of 
that  particular  offence,  and  pass  over 
an  older  or  more  atrocious  offender. 
This  was  putting  one  man  to  death 
for  another  s  man's  offence.  From  this 
and  other  causes,  neither  the  con- 
demned, nor  those  who  had  charge  of 
them,  and  were  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  frequency  ainl  magnitude  of 
their  crimes,  could  ever  tell  what  per- 
sons out  of  a  session's  batch  of  male- 
£tictors  would  be  taken  for  execution. 
When,  therefore,  the  list  of  the  par- 
doned came  to  the  authorities  of  the 
gaol,  general  surprise  aud  disappoint- 
ment was  felt — those  ordered  for  exe- 
cution, of  course,  more  so  than  others. 
They  had  over  and  over  again  reviewed 
every  feature  in  all  the  other  cases ;  and 
if  they  had  not  placed  their  own  the 
lowest,  they  at  least  had  placed  it  suffi- 
ciently far  down  on  the  list  of  turpitude 
to  think  they  deserved  to  escape  the 
gallows. 

When  informed  of  their  fate,  their 
usual  expression  was,  '*  Then  1  am  a 
murderea  man."  Now  if  the  practice 
of  passing  sentence  of  death  on  offend- 
ers, without  any  intention  of  carrying  it 
into  effect,  had  been  then  discontinued, 
there  could  have  been  no  such  cause  for 
supposed  partiality,  or  want  of  an  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  of  justice,  in 
the  decision  of  the  council,  or  the  se- 
cretary of  state  who  now  exercises  that 
power.  It  is  necessary  that  the  reader 
of  the  cases  about  to  be  offered  to  his 
notice  should  be  made  acquainted  witli 
the  general  subterfuges  on  which  con- 
demned men  fall  back,  to  escape  the 
lashings  of  their  own  conscience,  and 
perhaps  to  keep  up  a  counter-excite- 
ment or  irritation  in  their  minds  against 
others,  which  may  relieve  the  poignancy 
of  their  own  reflections.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  vituperative  abuse,  even  in 
common  or  everyday  Hfe,  is  frequent- 
ly resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  cover- 
ing or  mitigating  some  glaring  moral 
errors  in  the  party  having  recourse 
to  it.  That  the  youth,  whose  beha- 
viour has  been  described,  was,  as  fer 
as  regards  his  conduct  to  his  parents, 
an  a&ctionate  son,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe,  from  a  conversation 
that  was  subsequently  liad  with  his 
mother ;  who,  however,  would  have 
persuaded  every  one  that  he  was  not 
brought  up  to  assist  his  father  in  com- 
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mitling  robberies.  The  truth  was  that 
the  boy  subsequently  laid  his  breast 
open  to  the  ordinary,  and  gave  him  an 
account  of  his  history  from  childhood ; 
how  his  father  not  only  taught  him  to 
steal,  but  told  him  that  there  was  no 
harm  in  it,  because  others  had  more 
than  their  share;  and  how,  also,  he 
had  been  prompted  to  give  the  replies 
he  did  to  the  ordinary,  when  he  was 
first  examined,  from  reading  some  old 
account  of  Newgate,  where  a  similar 
story  was  related  of  a  boy  who  was 
called  into  the  ordinary's  closet  for 
examination  in  turn  with  the  other 
prisoners,  which  viras  formerly  the 
custom,  and  their  replies  entered  in 
a  paper  of  return  of  confessions.  The 
numerous  outrageous  insults  to  which 
the  ordinary  of  Newgate  is  ever  Imble, 
even  from  men  about  to  be  put  to 
death,  when  pressed  to  prepare  them- 
selves, are  much  augmented  by  the 
publication  of  works  extolling  the  he- 
roism and  sangfroid  of  criminals  under 
the  execution  of  punishment.  The 
youth  was  respited,  and  transported ; 
and  about  four  years  afterwards  he  wrote 
tlie  following  letter,  which  is  inserted 
only  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that 
all  such  characters  are  not  forgetful  of 
kind  treatment,  and  are  susceptible  of 
feelings  of  gratitude : — 

'*  Sidney. 
"  Reverend  and  respected  Sir, — As  you 
told  me  to  write,  1  hope  you  will  excuse 
tliis.  I  have  not  foreot  your  good  advice. 
I  have,  sir,  followed  it,  and  am  honest ; 
it  may  be,  though,  that  because  in  tliis 
country  I  was  obli^d  :  but  I  am  honest, 
and  am  happier  than  ever  I  was  before. 
Some  transports  get  very  cruel  masters 
here.  I  have  got  a  very  good  one  j  and 
liave  a  hope  of  a  ticket  of  leave  in  a  few 
more  years.  My  master  is  a  painter  and 
glazier,  and  I  learn  the  trade.  My  re- 
spects to  the  governor. 

'•  Your  respectful  servant" 

THE  FORGER,  C.  D. 

The  ordinary's  notes  now  refer  to  his 
second  visit  to  the  cells  alone.  On  the 
following  day  he  entered  the  ward  where 
they  were  all  assembled  to  breakfast, 
when  he  commenced  what  he  deemed 
to  be  his  sacred  duty,  namely,  the 
work  of  preparing  their  minds  as  dying 


men.  As  they  were  all  condemned,^ 
he  thought  it  right  to  treat  them  all  as  * 
persons  sure  to  suffer.  Noticing  a  man 
about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  of  re- 
spectable appearance,  he  commiserated 
his  character  and  office,  when  the  man 
rose  and  said,  <'  The  newly  elected  or- 
dinary, I  presume?*'  He  was  then 
informed  that  the  gentleman  whom  he 
addressed  would  be  pleased  to  render  ' 
him  any  assistance  consistent  witli  his 
duty  ;  to  which  he  replied,  *'  Assist 
roe  in  reaching  the  other  side  of  these 
walls  ^  you  have  no  power  to  render 
me  any  other  service ;  and  that  will  be 
but  a  common  act  of  justice  to  an  ill- 
used  man.  You  will  thereby  snatch 
another  victim  from  the  ruthless  hands 
of  the  accursed  law."* 

'^  This  is  not  befitting  language,*' 
said  the  minister,  "  for  one  in  your 
situation.  When  I  come  here  to  visit 
men  doomed  by  the  law  to  suffer  deatli, 
it  is  natural  for  me  to  expect  that  I 
shall  find  minds  weighed  down  with  a 
sense  of  guiltiness,  in  a  contrite  and 
broken  spirit  seeking  for  pardon  from 
an  offenaed  God ;  but  you  shock  me 
with  your  state  of  feeling,  and  the  ex- 
ample you  offer  to  your  fellow-siuners, 
who  probably  have  not  had  the  same 
advantages  of  education  as  yourself. 
As  to  the  laws  to  which  you  have  ap- 
plied so  coarse  an  epithet,  if  you  were 
m  a  state  of  innocence,  and  a  calm 
looker-on,  instead  of  being  a  sufferer 
under  them,  it  is  probable  you  would 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  I  have 
come  to,  that  they  are  just.  As  a  pre- 
liminary to  an  improved  state  of  feeling, 
I  implore  you  to  cast  away  rancorous 
and  rebellious  notions." 

During  this  short  rebuke,  the  re- 
proved man  was  impatient  to  speak. 
The  light  of  fire  flashed  from  his  eyes, 
his  whole  countenance  became  ani- 
mated ;  and  as  the  reprover  con- 
cluded with  "  However  imperfect  the 
institutions  of  a  country  may  seem  to 
be,  they  are  commonly  suited  to  the 
slate  of  the  people  by  whom  they  have 
been  embraced,  he  rose  from  his  seat, 
and,  striking  the  table  violently,  ex- 
claimed, **  A  fallacy!  a  palpable  fal- 
lacy!—  so  palpable  that  the  merest 
surface  creature  in  existence  must  see 


•  Tlio  dialogue  between  the  worthy  ordinary  and  the  malefactors  is  more 
lengthened  in  this  place  than  in  any  other  j  which  may  be  accounted  for,  not  only 
from  the  circumstances  themselves,  but  its  being  the  first  occasion  on  which  he  was 
brought  into  collision  with  condemned  malefactors,  and  the  embarrassment  it  caused 
him,  and  the  impression  it  was  calculated  to  make  on  him. 
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it/'    Then,  addressing  the  ordinary, 
said, ''  Sir,  you  appear  to  be  a  gentle- 
roan,  and  I  suppose  you  are  a  sctiolar ; 
permit  me  then,  in  the  name  of  both, 
to  entreat  you  not  to  lend  yourself  to 
bolster  up  such  a  system  of  laws  as  our). 
In  what  nation  on  the  globe  have  the 
people  embraced  the  laws  under  which 
they  live  ?   Have  not  all  laws  had  their 
origin  in  barbarous  times,  under  the 
most  despotic  tyranny  ?    And  what  is 
the  history  of  the  world  from  those 
early  periods?    What  but  one  con- 
tinuous effort  of  subsequent  civilised 
ages  to  convince  rulers  that  the  laws 
—criminal,  especially — of  a  barbarous 
age,  are  unsuited  for  an  improved  social 
condition  of  mankind  ?*  nave  not  the 
intelligent  masses  of  the  people,  for 
centuries  past,  in  every  European  coun- 
try at  least,  expressed  their  disgust  and 
abhorrence  of  the  laws  under  which  we 
live  ?  Reflect  on  the  thousands  of  pens 
which  have  been  employed,  and  the 
waste  of  energy  whicli  has  been  ex- 
pended, in  endeavouring  to  convince 
rulers  of  the  unfitness  of  the  criminal 
laws  to  our  state  of  civilisation.  If  you 
do,  sir,  reflect,  you  will  cease,  almost 
at  the  commencement  of  your  coming 
into  this  prison,  to  attempt  to  justify 
the  laws  which  doom  us  to  die  by  the 
hands  of  man.  Look  at  my  case.  Those 
very  authorities  that  now  refuse  me 
roercy  are  the  persons  who  taught  me 
to  commit  forgery.    So  did  those  who 
have  sent  you  here  to  break  down  my 
spirit,  and  to  justify  all  their  legal 
murders.     I  mean,  sir,  the  aldermen 
and  sherifis  of  this  city.    For  them  and 
the  government  I  kept  a  forging  shop, 
under  the  nose  of  your  chief  magistrate, 
not  covertly,  but  openly.    They  were 
my  customers.    Tliey  paid  me,  and 
complimented  me  for  the  superior  ex- 
cellence of  my  performances.    For  the 
government  authorities  I  fogged  foreign 
ships'  papers,  foreign  edicts  and  pro- 
clamations, on  which,  false  as  they  were, 
they  might  justify  their  own  measures 
to  the  public,  tax  the  people,  and  found 
pretexts  to  continue  an  unholy  war. 
For  your  merchants,  I  have  furnished 
their  ships  with  six  sets  of  forged  papers 
ior  one  voyage,  for  their  skippers  to 
shew  as  emergencies  might  render  ex- 
pedient.   Th^  public  treasury  and  the 
ship-owners'  money  taught  these  fingers 
to  commit  forgery,  enabled  me  to  live 
extravagantly,    and    tempted    me   to 
launch    into    expenses,  which,  while 
money  flowed  in  so  rapidly,  1  thought 


would  have  no  end.  When,  however, 
peace  came,  my  occupation  was  gone. 
I  had  made  no  provision  for  such  an 
event;  and  in  a  moment  of  desperation, 
after  the  loss  of  my  all  at  a  gaming- 
table, I  committed  a  forgery  for  myself, 
for  which  I  am  now  to  be  hanged  by 
the  neck  like — O  Heavens !  I  feel  the 
choking  sensation  now ! — the  fall,  the 
check,  the  spasm,  the  convulsive  shud- 
der, the  flash  of  light  in  the  eyes! 
Oh,  that  the  last  were  over,  and  the 
soul  had  taken  its  flight,  winged,  as  it 
will  be,  into  my  Maker's  presence,  not 
by  his  command,  but  by  feathers  pluck- 
ed from  statutes  framed  by  demons 
and  executed  by  furies.  And  you  too, 
sir,  will  stand  by,  uttering  the  language 
of  Christ,  while  this  devil's  work  of 
public  murder  is  perpetrated.  But 
you  will  take  your  morning-walk,  with 
your  usual  serenity  of  demeanour,  con- 
sidered becoming  to  a  minister  of  the 
church.  You  will  bring  the  same  ap- 
petite to  dinner,  drink  the  same  quan- 
tity of  wine,  and  chat  with  as  much 
hilarity,  as  if  no  sin  had  been  com- 
mitted by  choking  a  fellow-creature  in 
the  presence  of  a  multitude.  Depend 
on  it,  sir,  till  those  who  direct  the 
moral  machinery  of  government  in  a 
nation  teach,  by  their  own  example, 
the  high  regard  they  have  for  the  life 
which  God  alone  can  give,  and  who 
alone  should  take  it  away,  laws  will 
never  deter  others  from  holding  the  life 
of  a  fellow-creature  in  as  light  an  esti- 
mation as  they  do. 

"  If  you  must  murder,  sir,  why  do 
you  not  do  so  in  the  most  merciful  and 
in  the  least  possible  cruel  way  ?  Why 
not  follow  tne  example  of  some  of  the 
Eastern  nations,  and,  as  the  sentence 
is  passed,  send  the  executioner  behind 
the  culprit  with  the  bowstring  1  Why 
this  torture  in  these  horrible  cold  cells, 
under  the  specious  pretext  of  prepara- 
tion ?  Preparation  indeed !  Agonise 
the  mind,  deplete  the  system,  place 
human  beings  alive  in  the  tomb, 
immerse  them  for  eighteen  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four  in  mephitic  air, 
reduce  their  physical  and  mental  powers 
by  torture,  and  then  preach  to  them  the 
punishment  of  the  damned  in  another 
world.  Alas  for  your  mercy  and  con- 
sistency as  Christians  !  Heaven  defend 
me  from  such  Christian  notions  of 
charity !  Every  hour  in  the  night  do 
I  wake  with  the  fall  of  the  drop,  the 
choking  of  the  throat,  the  flash  of 
lightning  in   the  eyes,  the  last  con- 
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vulsive  struggle,  to  find  myself  in  a 
deathly  cold,  clammy  perspiration, 
every  fibre  of  the  body  trembling  and 
quirering.  Then  do  I  grasp  my  wind- 
pipe, to  be  assured  that  die  rope  is  not 
there;  then  impulsively  do  I  press  it 
with  all  my  strength,  6rst  to  try  the 
effects  of  the  sensation,  and  next  to 
ascertain  whether  I  shall  have,  at  the 
last  extremity,  power  enough  to  hold 
on  long  enough  to  produce  strangula- 
tiou  myself,  and  save  the  public  from 
one  demoralising  example,  in  the  hang- 
ing up  of  my  body  to  oe  blown  about 
by  the  passing  winds.  AAer  these 
paroxysms,  through  nights  lengthened 
to  weeks  by  terror,  I  rise  to  view  my 
body,  wasting  away  by  pounds-weight 
at  a  time.  Yes !  your  merciful  treat- 
ment effects  the  exhalation  or  evapor- 
ation of  the  body  by  torture,  before  you 
set  the  soul  free. 

**  For  your  patient  hearing,  sir,  I  will 
now  promise  to  give  you  as  little  trou- 
ble as  possible — that  b  upon  one  con- 
dition, namely,  that  you  will  endeavour 
to  aid  me  in  escaping  from  that  worst 
of  all  tortures,  the  condemned  sermon. 
I  dread  it  more  than  the  hangman,  with 
his  accursed  vulgar  instrument  of  mur- 
der. I  look  on  that  ceremony  as  one 
of  the  most  horrible  species  of  torture 
ever  invented.  In  the  name  and  under 
the  guise  of  religion,  a  cruelty  is  in- 
flicted on  the  feelings  of  the  mind, 
far  exceeding  that  of  the  body  which 
the  public  is  called  to  witness  on  the 
scaffold. 

''  In  this  ward  I  shall  be  happy  to 
listen  to  you,  and  give  you  an  honest 
reply.  In  the  chapel  you  have  it  all 
your  own  way.  Now,  as  you  are  re- 
cently inducted  into  office,  permit  me, 
sir,  to  advise  you  to  use  your  advantage 
over  us  with  moderation.  God  alone 
knows  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  and  He 
is  the  only  competent  judge  of  man*8 
degrees  of  moral  turpitude.  The  laws 
of  man  I  have  but  once  offended,  and 
in  that  act,  as  it  has  turned  out,  I  have 
not  injured  any  human  being.  I  have, 
it  is  true,  like  most  others,  had  my  in- 
discretions; still  I  hope  the  balance- 
sheet  will  not  shew  sucn  a  heavy  arrear, 
as  you  may  feel  it  your  duty  or  whim 
to  make  up  against  me  in  the  harangue 
called  a  condemned  sermon,  which  in 
your  situation  you  are  paid  to  deliver. 
In  that  capacity,  armed  as  you  are  by 
the  reigning  authorities  and  long  custom, 
you  have  a  giant*s  strength ;  but  *tis 
tyrannous  to  use  it  like  a  giant.    And, 


to  be  candid  with  you,  I  hate  pulpitical 
oratory ;  there  is  so  much  assumption 
and  dogmatism  connected  with  it.  I 
do  not  mean  to  give  you  any  offence. 
I  have  spoken  against  the  system,  not 
against  you.  I  have,  like  you,  had  the 
benefit  of  an  education,  and  do  not  de- 
sire to  be  thought  to  abuse  it.  Yoti 
said  just  now,  that  if  I  were  a  calm 
looker-on,  I  should  probably  think  as 
you  do.  If  you,  as  a  calm  looker-on, 
were  in  ray  situation,  environed  with 
all  the  circumstances  which  have  at- 
tended my  history,  and  ^ose  which 
invest  me  at  this  moment,  you  would 
think  as  I  do." 

It  may  be  imagined  that  this  mon- 
strous speech,  made  before  tliirty-two 
more  or  less  illiterate  condemned  men, 
to  whom  the  reverend  divine  bad  come 
to  preach  the  word  of  salvation,  consi- 
derably annoyed  him,  especially  as  it 
took  him  on  the  threshold  of  his  pro- 
bational  duties.  Respect,  however,  for 
himself,  and  the  authority  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  over  the  others,  was  at  stake, 
without  which  the  benefits  they  might 
receive  from  his  advice  would  be  lost. 
He  therefore  replied :  "  Neither  you  nor 
I  have  any  power  to  alter  the  laws ;  and 
therefore,  while  I  do  not  agree  with  you, 
whatever  they  are,  it  is  our  duty  to 
obey  them.  You,  at  least,  have  not  the 
ignorance  of  tliem  to  plead  in  your  de- 
fence. You  knew  the  law;  and  you 
knew  that  the  penalty  of  death  would 
be  exacted  for  its  violation.  I  cannot 
see  that  you  have  any  thing  to  com- 
plain of.  You  intended  the  appro- 
priation of  another  man's  property  to 
your  own  uses.  You  may  tnink  lightly 
of  signing  a  slip  of  paper ;  but  look  at 
the  motive— roWry.  Robbery  is  rob- 
bery, however  effected.  These  men," 
pointing  to  the  other  malefactors,  <<  as 
you  would  call  it,  onfy  committed  rob- 
bery. The  law,  however,  has  overtaken 
YOU  all ;  and  it  is  not  only  now  useless, 
but  wicked  and  foolish,  to  waste  the 
few  valuable  hours  left  you  in  railing 
at  it.  Whatever  may  be  the  state  of 
your  mind,  you  have  no  right  to  dis- 
tract the  attention  and  disturb  the  feel- 
ings of  your  fellow-sufferers.  It  is  of 
little  consequence  to  any  of  you  what 
the  law  is :  your  lives  are  forreited  un- 
der it.  You  have  nov/  only  to  turn 
your  fervent  attention  to  the  saving  of 
the  soul.  Our  Saviour  died  that  sin- 
ners might  be  saved,— a  truth  which  it 
is  my  happiness  to  announce  and  ex- 
plain to  you  from  the  Word  of  God." 
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Among  the  group  that  surrounded 
the  minister  were  three  malefactors, 
who  had  committed  highway  robbery, 
one  of  whom  was  continually  making 
most  horrible  contortions  of  the  fea- 
tures ;  his  eyes  rolled  in  vacancy ;  and 
as  he  had  suddenly  shifted  his  position 
near  to  the  ordinary,  he  became  uneasy, 
and  removed  from  him  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  table,  when  the  man  ex- 
claimed, '*  I  have  now  got  you  face  to 
face;  and,  as  I'm  Lord  Wellington, 
ril  fight  you  like  a  true  soldier.  Make 
ready !  present !  fire  1  Fire  is  the  word 
of  command .  Obey  your  commander, 
you  scoundrels  V*  turning  to  his  fellow- 
prisoners.  "  Fire !  I  say."  He  uttered 
these  words  as  he  placed  himself  in  a 
commanding  attitude. 

On  hearing  this,  the  man  who  had 
made  the  previous  harangue  hastened 
round  to  tne  chaplain,  and  in  a  low 
voice  said,  "  Can*st  thou  not  minister 
to  a  mind  diseased  ?  There,  sir,  there 
is  a  subject  will  give  you  full  employ, 
ment,  and  test  your  abilities.  Yet  it 
will  be  a  sin  to  cure  him.  Poor  fellow ! 
he  is  now  in  a  blessed  state  of  uncon- 
sciousness as  to  his  fate,  and  is  compa- 
ratively happy.  He  neither  feels  the 
cold,  clammy  dampness,  or  gloom  of 
his  cell,  nor  fears  the  hangman,  often 
singing  the  night  through.  If  the 
mind  be  the  soul,  his  iate  is  already 
settled  both  here  and  hereafter.  But 
my  own  head  V*  placing  his  hand  again 
with  violence  on  his  forehead,  "  would 
it  were  really  like  his !  Would  that  I 
were  actually  mad,  and  could  fancy 
myself  a  judge,  an  ordinary,  a  gaoler, 
or  even  a  hangman — any  one  or  any 
thing,  rather  than  what  I  am !" 

''Hangnfon  \"  vociferated  the  maniac, 
for  such  he  really  was ;  *'  I'm  Lord 
Wellington,  and  have  the  power  to 
shoot  or  hang  every  body." 

*^  Humour  him,  humour  him,  sir ; 
you  bad  better  humour  him  ;  call  him 
Lord  Wellington,  and  he  will  be  quiet 
directly,"  said  an  athletic,  burly  Irish- 
roan,  standing  near  the  chaplain's 
elbow,  who  had  committed  highway 
robbery. 

"  Why,  what's  the  use  a  calling  a 
man  that's  going  to  be  hanged  up  by 
the  neck  a  lord  ?  They  don't  nang 
lords,  nor  them  sort  of  folks,  you  fool : 
it's  only  for  such  poor  devils  as  us 
that  topping  law  be  made  for,"  replied 
another  malefactor,  who  was  under 
condemnation  also  for  highway  rob- 
bery.   This  man  is  described  as  the 


most  ferocious-looking  culprit  of  the 
party;  his  crimes,  and  readiness  to 
repeat  them,  were  deeply  engraved  in 
every  line  and  feature  of  his  face. 
Turning  his  eyes  towards  the  minister, 
he  added,  "  If  the  parson  stays  here 
till  we  are  all  rotten  as  a  medlar,  he*U 
never  have  to  preach  to  a  lord." 

The  ordinary  then  addressed  the  man 
who  had  before  said  so  much  on  the 
nature  of  the  laws :  "  See  the  mischiefs 
you  have  worked  on  the  minds  of  these 
Ignorant  men.  It  appears  to  me  that 
there  is  not  one  of  them  free  from  the 
taint  of  your  unbecoming  levity,  and  of 
the  silly  sophistry  with  which  you  lard 
your  conversation.  You  have  already 
enough  to  answer  for;  and  therefore 
let  me  entreat  you  not  to  increase  your 
load  of  guilt,  by  standing  in  the  way  of 
these  wretched  men  and  the  efforts  I 
may  make  to  effect  a  change  in  their 
minds." 

"  Change  in  their  minds  I"  he  re- 
torted ;  "  that's  good  I  Whenever  two 
men  differ  in  opinion  on  matters  in 
their  nature  wholly  speculative,  and 
the  one  succeeds  in  brmging  the  other 
over  to  his  way  of  thinking,  it  is  always 
designated  a  happy  change  of  mind  in 
the  proselyte,  when  the  odds  are  that 
they  were  both  most  egregiously  in 
error  before  they  commenced  the  dis- 
putation ;  the  difference  between  them 
being  that  each  before  had  his  own 
error,  but  now  both  have  adopted  a  new 
and  common  error  in  addition.  As  for 
these  men,  I  know  they  are  ignorant, 
and  for  that  they  are  to  suffer  death  ; 
for  had  Uie  state  educated  them,  as  is 
its  duty,  the  chances  are  that  they 
would  not  have  committed  crimes 
which  generally  lead  to  violence  against 
the  person,  or,  at  least,  for  which  those 
who  contemplate  their  commission  must 
be  always  prepared. 

•*  My  offence  is  of  a  different  cha- 
racter. A  false  and  perverted  education 
placed  me  in  a  rank  of  society  above 
my  means ;  plunged  me  into  expenses, 
to  meet  which  I  was  kept  in  a  constant 
state  of  excitement,  till  at  length,  under 
a  sudden  deprivation  of  all  my  avail- 
able means,  the  precipice  was  placed 
before  my  eyes,  over  which  I  was  to 
be  hurled  from  my  false  position,  there 
to  grapple  with  poverty  among  such 
beings  as  these,"  pointing  to  the  group 
who  had  by  this  time  dispersed,  and 
were  paradmg  the  flagstone  yai^,  in 
company  with  the  maniac,  who  appear- 
ed to  afford  them  much  amusement. 
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Unacquainted  with  tlie  vast  variety 
of  character  and  cross-grained  ethical 
notions  with  which  he  would  have  to 
compete  in  the  course  of  his  experience, 
the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  at  the 
chaplain  giving  this  man  more  laxity 
of  speecii  than  on  other  occasions 
might  be  justifiable. 

"  Well,"  said  the  minister,  renewing 
the  conversation,  "  you  were  about,  I 
believe,  both  to  And  excuses  for  these 
men's  offences,  and  to  exculpate  or 
extenuate  your  own?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  he  resumed ;  "  I  was 
last  speaking  of  myself.  I  saw,  as  I 
said,  that  I  was  on  the  point  of  losing 
caste ;  that  is,  being  disgraced  by  po- 
verty in  the  eyes  of  a  few  individuals 
called  our  circle  of  acquaintance.  You 
will  probably  say  I  brought  myself  to 
that  precipice  by  going  to  the  gaming- 
table; but  it  was  to  avoid  that  pre- 
cipice, which  I  had  a  priori  had  a 
glimpse  of,  that  caused  me  to  go  there. 
Starched  moralists  only  look  to  the 
proximate  cause  of  an  evil ;  they  can- 
not see  that  all  proximate  causes  are 
but  the  last  links  in  a  vast  series  of 
causes,  the  remotest  eluding  the  most 
acute  minds,  whether  in  the  moral  or 
physical  world.  Habit  had  given  me 
a  facility  in  imitating  the  handwriting 
of  others ;  when,  therefore,  the  passions 
were  excited,  under  the  frenzy  of  disap- 
pointed hope,  the  suggestive  principle 
readily  turned  my  attention  to  the  use 
of  my  fingers,  ine  former  success  of 
which  lulled  every  thought  of  being 
detected.  I  began  with  being  a  friend 
to  my  country :  I  served  its  government 
and  its  merchants.  Now  it  will  be  said 
I  am  a  disgrace  to  it.  The  extremes 
appear  to  be  great :  the  progress  from 
one  to  the  other  is,  however,  short  and 
easy. 

"  With  respect  to  those  men,"  turn- 
ing towards  the  other  prisoners,  "  I 
know  myself  that  all  they  have  done 
has  been  done  in  ignorance ;  and  it  is 
far  better  that  they  should  die  in  ignor- 
ance. It  is  cruelty  to  teach  at  the 
eleventh  hour  that  which  you  ought  to 
have  taught  when  they  first  commenced 
their  career  of  crime.  At  the  present 
moment,  they  see  no  further  into  the 
cause  of  their  condemnation  than  the 
judge  and  jury.  If  you  open  their 
minds,  and  dissipate  their  ignorance, 
they  must  walk  to  the  scaffold  execrat- 
ing those  who  have  neglected  their 
duty  towards  them.  It  becomes  tlie 
refinement  of  cruelty  to  inform  them 


oftheir  duplicated  murder.  What  an 
impious  mockery  of  religion  is  the 
sentence  of  the  judge !  *  You  are  to  be 
taken  to  the  place  from  whence  you 
came,  and  from  thence  to  the  place  of 
execution,  there  to  be  hanged  by  the 
neck  till  you  are  dead ;  and  the  Lord 
have  mercy  on  your  souls  V  The  Scrip- 
ture says,  *  Tliat  the  soul  be  without 
knowledge,  it  is  not  good.'  Yet  your 
employers,  the  rulers  of  the  nation, 
keep  millions  without  .this  corrective 
knowledge ;  and  then  have  the  effront- 
ery to  address  the  Deity,  in  the  very 
act  of  preparing  for  the  murder  of  his 
creatures,  into  whom  lie  has  breathed 
the  breath  of  life,  praying  him  to  have 
mercy  on  their  souls." 

As  this  sentence  was  concluded,  the 
maniac  was  making  towards  the  minis- 
ter, followed  by  five  or  six  others,  who 
forced  him  forward  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  some  confiision  and  excite- 
ment—  a  plan  frequently  attempted  by 
prisoners  when  congregated  in  a  body ; 
to  avoid  which  the  ordinary  made  a 
sign  to  the  turnkey  to  let  him  pass, 
and  thus  abruptly  terminated  his  first 
regular  visit  to  the  cells  of  Newgate. 
Being  anxious  about  the  maniac,  he 
immediately  reported  his  case;  when, 
to  his  astonishment,  he  was  told  that 
it  was  feigned  in  the  vain  hope  of 
escaping  death.  The  governor  and 
the  surgeon  were  both  of  tliis  opinion, 
and  observed  that  such  artifices  were 
of  frequent  occurrence;  the  ordinary, 
however,  was  a  dissentient,  and  felt 
very  uneasy  at  having  such  a  man  to 
deal  with,  mixed  as  he  was  with  so 
large  a  body  of  doomed  malefactors ; 
all  of  whom  were  in  imminent  danger, 
botli  of  body  and  soul.  Still,  notwith- 
standing this,  he  continued  his  visits 
several  times  each  day;  till,  on  the 
third  from  the  one  on  which  he  entered 
office,  the  report  came  down  at  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  when  it  was  his  duty 
to  attend  at  the  unlocking  of  the  cells, 
one  after  the  other,  widi  the  other 
functionaries,  and  announce  to  each 
felon  the  determination  of  the  council. 

The  imagination  cannot  picture  to 
itself  the  awfiil  gloominess  of  these 
passages,  visited  at  such  an  hour,  and 
on  such  an  awful  mission. 

The  condemned  yard— or,  as  it  was 
formerly  called,  the  press-yard,  was 
once  the  Phoenix  Inn,  Newgate  Street. 
This  inn  being  near  to  the  Newgate 
prison,  was  pulled  down  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enlarging  it ;  and,  on  its  very 
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site, has  been  erected  these  present  tombs 
of  the  living.  When  it  was  first  taken 
in,  it  was  considered  as  a  part  of  llie 
governor's  house,  who  derived  a  good 
income  by  exacting  large  sums  of 
money  from  tlie  prisoners  he  accom- 
modated there.  1  hose  who  desired  the 
privilege  of  a  few  yards  of  space,  to 
walk  two  or  three  abreast,  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  twenty  guineas,  besides 
a  weekly  payment  of  a  pound  or  more 
for  tlie  accommodation  of  part  of  a 
filihy  bed  in  a  place  where  there  were 
fewer  cubic  feet  of  air  than  of  human 
flesh.  The  press-yard  took  its  name 
from  the  custom  of  conveying  there 
such  prisoners  as  refused  to  plead  when 
placed  at  the  bar,  there  to  be  pressed 
oy  having  a  board  laid  on  their  bodies, 
with  a  continual  addition  of  weights, 
till  they  either  consented  to  plead  or 
died  under  the  insupportable  pressure. 

The  cells  of  Newgale  now  comprise 
tliree  rows  of  stone  building,  the  front 
being  in  the  press-yaixl  adjoining  tlie 
chaplains  house  in  Newgate  Street. 
Tlie  cells  are  eight  feet  long  by  six 
wide,  and  formerly  it  was  the  custom 
to  lodge  three,  and  sometimes  four, 
prisoners  in  each  of  these ;  the  Jiccom- 
modations  for  them  consisted  of  a 
rope-mat,  such  as  is  used  for  wiping 
the  feet  on,  and  one  common  stable- 
rug,  with  an  iron  candlestick  for  the 
use  of  the  inmates.  The  walls,  floors, 
and  roofs,  are  all  of  stone,  with  a  hole 
through  the  front  wall,  three  feet  thick ; 
which  hole  is  barred  across,  so  as  to  be 
almost  closed,  leaving  very  little  space 
for  tlie  admission  of  liglit.  In  tnese 
places  the  unhappy  men  remain  con- 
lined  from  dusk  till  day-light  during 
winter;  and  in  summer,  from  dusk  till 
eight  o'clock  the  next  morning.  At 
the  extremity  of  these  cells  are  two 
large  rooms  for  tlie  use  of  the  prisoners 
during  the  day,  called  wards. 

The  entrance  to  these  cells  is  a 
narrow  dark  staircase,  with  darker 
{)assages  ninning  at  the  back  of  each 
row  of  cells,  into  which  the  strong 
door  of  each  cell  opens.  The.  way  to 
the  press-yard  from  the  entrance  of  the 
prison  is  through  narrow,  devious 
passages,  intersected  with,  and  de- 
fended by,  numerous  doors  of  great 
strength,  and  an  efficient  number  of 
turnkeys  to  open  them  for  ingress 
and  egress.  The  only  communication 
prisoners  have  with  their  friends  is 
across  a  passage,  terminated  by  iron 
bars,  between  which  is  a  turnkey,  to 
see  and  hear  all  that  passes. 
VOL.  XXII.  NO.  cxxix. 


Murderers,  women,  and  very  young 
boys,  were  not  removed  to  these  cells, 
immediately  af^er  a  verdict  of  guilty 
was  pronounced.  Murderers  are  con- 
fined in  a  cell  set  apart  for  that 
purpose,  and  were  heretofore  executed 
in  a  few  hours  after  sentence;  the 
law  said  within  four  and  twenty,  but 
now  it  remains  with  the  judge  to  fix 
the  period  v/hen  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  shall  take  place.  A  separate 
place  is  also  assigned  for  women  under 
sentence  of  deatli. 

Threading  their  way  through  the  cold 
passages,  preceded  by  two  turnkeys, 
each  caiTying  a  lantern  and  a  huge 
bunch  of  keys,  accompanied  also  by 
the  two  sheriffs,  the  governor  of  the 
prison,  and  four  or  five  strangers 
brought  by  the  sheriffii,  whose  curiosity 
excited  their  desire  to  behold  wretched 
men  receive  the  messenger  of  certain 
death,  they  all  arrived  at  the  outer 
door  of  the  cell  staircase  as  St.  Paul's 
great  bell  announced  the  hour  of  mid- 
night. There  were  tweniy-seven  to  be 
informed  of  their  release  from  the  dread 
of  death,  and  five  to  hear  that  the  day 
was  fixed  for  their  execution.  Among 
the  latter  was  the  maniac,  who  had 
every  day  since  the  sentence  been 
gradually  getting  worse,  and  exhibiting 
symptoms  that  his  malady  was  not  only 
real,  but  of  a  permanent  character. 
His  cell  was  the  first  opened,  the 
turnkey  having  his  list  in  hand,  with 
the  aid  of  the  light  in  the  lantern, 
called  over  the  names  of  those  he  knew 
to  be  in  it.  Three  naked,  attenuated, 
pallid  figures,  rose  before  us.    "  Wake 

up,  A n ;   he's  at  his  old  tricks," 

called  out  the  senior  turnkey.  After 
some  time  he  was  forced  from  his  mat 
on  his  knees,  in  which  attitude  ho 
began  to  strike  in  every  direction;  the 
light,  however,  when  thrust  in  his  face 
by  the  turnkey,  attracted  his  attention. 
He  was  the  only  one  in  that  cell  un- 
respiled.  As  might  be  expected,  every 
effort  was  made  to  impress  on  his  mind 
the  awful  communication  which  was 
about  to  be  imparted  to  him ;  but  all 
was  of  no  avail,  he  only  contorted  his 
countenance,  and  then  huzzaed  as  loud 
as  his  feeble  lungs  enabled  him.  The 
other  three,  at  the  ordinary's  bid- 
ding, placed  themselves  on  their  knees, 
and  mechanically  muttered  after  him 
a  few  words  of  thanks  to  the  Lord  for 
their  deliverance  from  death.  We  may 
say  mechanically ;  for,  during  this,  to 
them,  awful  crisis  of  their  fate,  one  had 
his  tongue  thrust  Jirtdbisy  lihie^^gMle 
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the  other  winked,  and  actually  pihched 
his  companion  that  Was  by  his  side. 

Closing  this  door,  they  proceeded  to 
the  next  cell,  where  there  were  two 
who  were  left  for  execution,  and  two 
respited.  One  Of  the  latter,  when  he 
heard  of  his  escape,  exclaimed,"  There, 
Jim,  I  have  won  that  wager !  I  thought 
the  beggars  couldn't  hang  me,  be  jig- 
gered if  I  didn't  r  To  this,  as  is 
supposed  involuntary  expression,  one 
of  the  doomed  malefiictors  answered 
with  an  oath,  that  "  they,"  raeatiing 
the  council,  "  were  a  set  of  blood- 
thirsty munJerersl"  while  his  com- 
panion, who  was  to  suffer  with  him, 
muttered,  as  he  laid  himself  down, 
something  about  "  that  it  was  foolish 
to  wake  people  up  to  bring  bad  news ; 
the  morning,  any  how,  might  have  been 
lime  enough  for  that !" 

Tlie  next  cell  entered  contained  the 
malefactor  who  had  been  condemned 
for  forgery,  and  who  had  inveighed  so 
loudly  against  the  practice  of  hanging. 
He  was  one  of  the  unhappy  number 
doomed  to  suffer.  He  heard  the  news 
with  more  composure  than  was  ex- 
pected ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
bit  his  lips,  and  clenched  his  hands, 
indicating  signs  of  internal  agony 
of  mind.  The  usual  forms  of  com- 
mending the  condemned  to  prayer 
and  repentance,  and  the  respited  to 
thanksgiving,  having  been  gone  through 
in  each  cell,  till  the  whole  number  of 
criminals  had  beert  seen,  they  were 
again  securely  locked  up,  and  left  to 
their  own  thoughts. 

For  all  useful  purposes  of  conveying 
an-  idea  of  this  kind  of  scenes,  that 
were  so  common  at  the  time  of  which 
we  write,  the  above  short  sketch  may 
suffice.  The  feelings  of  too  many 
would  be  shocked  by  repeating  the 
language,  or  explaining  the  conduct,  of 
prisoners  who  were  ordered  for  ex- 
ecution, and  who  are  the  first  to  take 
offence  at  the  anxiety  of  the  chaplain 
and  othera  to  imbue  them  with  re- 
ligious sentiments. 

The  law,  they  think,  is  their  natural 
enemy;  a3  well  as  every  one  con- 
nected with  its  administration.  After 
such  a  visit  as  above  described,  pas- 
sionate joy,  wild  despair,  jealousy, 
envy,  hatred,  and  the  utmost  brutal 
rage,  all  reign  at  one  time  in  those 
dreary  places. 

Although  a  minister  knows  that  not 
an  instant  should  be  lost  in  offering 
counsel  to  those  who  are  soon  to  be 
led  to  the  scaffold,  yet  the  following 


morning  is  the  most  inappropriate  time 
to  carry  such  a  design  into  practice. 

At  the  usual  hour  the  cells  are  opened, 
they  are  all  assembled  in  the  yaid,  and 
an  hour  afterwards  the  doomed  men 
are  desired  to  stand  on  one  side,  the 
others  being  arranged  in  a  row  apart. 
Presiently  a  turnkey  makes  his  ap- 
pearance, calling  out, "  Respites  to  the 
north  side!"  (the  transports'  vard); 
and  away  they  march  through  the 
press-yard  gate  to  their  destination, 
leaving  those  who  are  to  be  executed 
looking  only  at  that  moment,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  comparative  situa- 
tions, upon  the  others  as  liberated  men, 
and  internally  cursing  and  profanely 
denouncing  those  who  have  made  the 
distinction. 

This,  it  may  be  conceived,  is  not  the 
moment  for  the  minister  to  approach 
them.  They  have  but  just  been 
aroused  from  a  broken  slumber,  in 
which  the  hangman,  like  a  huge  spider, 
has  been  crawling  about  them.  They 
now  stand,  half-awakened  out  of  the 
hideous  sense  of  what  is  to  come. 
They  are  still  dizzy  with  a  dull  head 
and  heart  ach,  the  tongue  is  feverish 
and  parched,  a  leaden  weight  hangs 
on  their  eyes,  that  overwhelms  their 
frame  with  a  sickness  of  soul  only 
known  to  themselves.  The  eye  takes 
a  hasty  glance  at  the  walls  and  chewmx 
defrise  with  which  iliey  are  surmounted, 
in  a  vain  resolution  of  the  moment  to 
effect  an  escape.  The  sickness  of  de- 
spair again  overwhelms  them,  and 
their  eyes  look  down  wistfully  on  the 
pavement  as  if  to  implore  the  earth  to 
open  and  swallow  them  up.  Despair 
and  desperation  alternately  seize  the 
half-unconscious  minds,  rendering  tliem 
unfit  even  for  tlie  mockery  of  sym- 
pathy. 

How  shall  an  honest  divine  treat 
such  a  condition  of  humanity?  His 
best  course  is  to  appeal  to  their  man- 
hood, and  mildly  reprove  their  coward- 
ice. He  ought  at  first  only  to  attempt 
regularity  and  decency  of  behaviour ; 
if  he  aim  at  too  much  at  once,  he  will 
only  make  hypocrites  of  them.  No  one 
understood  this  better  than  the  minister 
of  whom  we  write. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  dwell  much 
longer  on  these  particular  cases ;  three 
of  the  malefactors  were  stolidly  ig- 
norant and  brutally  obstinate,  denying 
the  right  of  the  law  to  deprive  them  of 
life:  a  feeling  their  more  educated 
companion  had  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about.     Another 
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had  been  decidedly  insane  from  the 
period  of  his  condemnation;  and, 
though  every  attempt  was  made  to 
bring  him  to  a  sense  of  his  situation, 
all  proved  ineffectual.  The  fifth  —  the 
forger,  as  he  styled  himself,  by  profes- 
sion— after  one  of  the  most  heart-rend- 
ing interviews  with  his  wife  and  three 
children,  perhaps  ever  witnessed,  lapsed 
into  something  like  imbecility  of  mind, 
and  occasionally  sobbed  like  a  child, 
and  again  at  intervals  rallied  to  ap- 
parent firmness — periods  employed  in 
vituperating  those  whom  he  considered 
to  be  the  cause  of  his  death. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  long 
period  of  agonising  suspense  destroys, 
more  or  less,  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
and  hence  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  the  accounts  given  to  the  world  of 
the  condition  of  mind  in  which  those 
who  suffer  on  the  scaffold  leave  their 
sublunary  state  of  existence. 

After  four  days  of  anxious  exertion 
to  perform  a  most  onerous  and  sacred 
duty,  the  ordinary  was  called  on  to 
officiate  at  the  last  scene  of  this  pub- 
lic tragedy. 

At  half-past  seven  the  Irishman  was 
brought  forward  to  be  disencumbered 
of  his  irons ;  while  these  were  being 
hammered  off,  a  knife  was  inquired  for 
to  cut  some  part  of  tlie  cordage  which 
confined  the  irons;  on  which  the 
wretched  man  stooped,  and,  with  super- 
human strength,  tore  them  asunder 
with  an  effort  which  nothing  but  an 
ag<)ny  of  feeling  could  have  effected. 
The  other  three  having  undergone  the 
same  preparation,  the  maniac  was 
brought  out,  when  he  commenced 
dancing  and  calling  out,  **  I'm  Lord 
Wellington  V*  clapping  his  hands  and 
distorting  his  features  in  the  most 
horrible  manner.  This  he  continued 
all  the  way  to  tlie  scaffold  ;  and  when 
there  ran  up  the  steps  with  great  rapid- 
ity, continuing  to  dance  and  kick  in 
the  most  violent  manner,  apparently  to 
amuse  the  spectators,  at  no  time  ceasing 
to  call  out,  "  I'm  Lord  Wellington  I" 
Two  men  were  engaged  in  holding 
him,  while  tlie  i-emainder  of  the  awful 
ceremony  of  adjusting  the  rope  was 
performed.  Scarcely  had  the  platform 
fell,  when,  to  the  astonishment  and  awe 
of  the  people,  he  rebounded  from  the 
rope,  and  was  seen  dancing  by  the  side 
of  the  ordinary ;  calling  out  loudly  and 
apparently  unhurt,  "  What  do  you 
think  of  me  now?  Am  I  not  Lord 
Wellington?"  The  executioner  then 
mouQt^  the  sc^old  and  pushed  him 


off,  and  in  this  manner  did  he  at  length 
render  up  his  soul. 

The  reflections  of  the  ordinary  after 
witnessing  this  harrowing  scene,  the 
first  of  Uie  kind  he  attended,  appear 
to  be  of  the  following  nature :  —That 
whenever  the  law,  in  cases  of  death  is 
chargeable  with  cruelty  or  carelessness 
in  execution,  the  public  will  invariably 
decide  in  favour  of  the  malefactors. 
When  the  malefactors  themselves  see 
the  law  about  to  be  executed  in  the 
teeth  of  injustice,  they  triumphantly 
appeal  to  the  public,  and  screw  their 
resolution  up  to  go  to  the  drop  with 
the  courage  of  martyrs  in  the  cause  of 
a  principle  of  justice.  He  also  notes 
that,  although  twenty-seven  evil-doers, 
loaded  with  equal,  or  a  greater  weight 
of  guilt  than  the  five  ordered  for  ex- 
ecution, were  spared  in  the  name  of 
the  prerogative  of  mercy,  it  cannot  but 
have  the  effect  on  the  public  and  the 
sufferers,  that  an  act  of  injustice  in 
their  cases  is  perpetrated .  The  council 
in  no  instance  made  public  tlie  reasons 
which  actuated  them  in  the  selection, 
merely  ordering  for  execution  one  out 
of  eight  or  nine  actually  condemned. 

The  impression  on  the  public  during 
these  times  of  hanging  appears  to  have 
been,  that  the  government  dared  not 
have  the  temerity  to  go  beyond  taking 
the  life  of  a  certain  number  of  crimi- 
nals. It  then  naturally  follows,  that 
all  who  were  executed  were  looked 
on  as  sacrificed  ;  while  those  on  whom 
the  letter  of  the  law  was  not  executed 
felt  all  the  effects  of  malice  defeated. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
will,  according  as  it  has  occasion,  or 
is  disposed,  has  the  power  to  dwell  on 
any  circumstances,  or  to  blind  itself 
to  any  contingencies  it  pleases.  The 
majority  of  individuals  when  about 
to  suffer  always  fastened  their  mind 
on  some  injury  or  injustice,  real  or 
supposed,  which  had  been  inflicted  on 
themselves,  by  proiecutors,  witnesses, 
advocates,  or  judges,  whom  they  would 
begin  with  imploring,  and  end  with 
denouncing  to  all  the  pains  of  the 
damned,  and  ultimately  persuading 
themselves  that  they  wei^  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning. 

And  where  the  culprit's  life  was 
forfeited,  it  is  most  probable,  in  nine 
cases  out  often,  that  tne  public  thought 
so  too,  thus  entirely  depriving  society 
of  the  advantage  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  example  in  these  cases.  The 
example,  certainly,  of  executing  an  in- 
99m  mal«fttCto||it^^yHoJcttegisy  to 
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produce  any  salutary  impression  on 
culprits. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  some  roale- 
faclors  possessed,  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  tlie  power  of  mind,  when  ac- 
cumulated adverse  circumstances  sur- 
rounded them,  of  setting  them  at  de- 
fiance; and  when  inevitable,  as  in  the 
case  of  being  ordered  for  execution  under 
the  law,  they  have  even  courted  tliem. 

This  latter  description  of  sufferers 
seldom  complained  of  the  prison-treat- 
ment, or  overtly  repined  at  any  thing 
that  had  befallen  them.  About  one- 
fourth  fell  into  a  feebleness  of  mind, 
acknowledged  the  truth  of  any  pro- 
position propounded  to  them,  and 
mechanically  responded  to  the  prayers 
ihey  heard.  Those  who  were  suddenly 
brought  to  display  a  lively  faith  in  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  frequently 
ceased  to  think  of  their  situation  other- 
wise than  as  they  looked  forward  to  the 
approaching  execution  as  the  happiest 
moment  of  their  lives. 

If,  however,  a  reprieve  came,  trutli 
compels  us  to  say,  that  in  too  many 
instances  penitence  no  longer  remained ; 
and,  ere  a  few  days  had  elapsed,  they, 
like  others,  might  be  heard  scoffing  at 
religion. 

Those  who  were  brought  under  the 
influence  of  Christianity  when  waiting 
for  the  day  of  execution,  were  gener- 
ally in  excellent  health  compared 
with  the  scoffers ;  the  former  retained 
their  appetite  and  slept  soundly,  their 
pulses  were  regular,  and  they  had 
moist  skins.  On  the  contrary,  those 
who  were  contending  with  themselves 
in  a  rebellious  spirit,  generally  had  a 
variety  of  morbid  appearances :  an 
irregular  pulse,  a  parched  skin,  and  a 
foul  tongue,  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
men  in  a  slate  of  atrophy,  or  wasting 
away.  It  has  oflen  happened  on  the 
scaffold,  that  while  the  real  penitent  has 
almost  blessed  the  executioner  for  assist- 
ing him  to  a  state  of  salvation  through 
faith  in  Him  who  died  for  the  greatest 
sinners,  a  fellow -sufferer  has  been 
cursing  and  swearing  at  him.  Let  the 
religious  community  reflect  on  either 
or  both  of  tliese  conditions  of  mind, 
in  which  men  were  turned  off  from  this 
world  —  the  one  reviling  his  God, 
cursing  his  fellow-men,  and  rejecting 
the  helps  religion  afforded  him  in  his 
stale;  the  other  using  every  means 
of  obtaining  the  help  of  mercy  and  par- 
don at  that  dread  moment  when  he  was 
about  to  enter  into  the  presence  of  God. 
It  was  the  ordinary's  invariable  prac- 


tice to  watch  every  case  of  committal  for 
capital  offences,  and  to  visit  the  accused 
as  early  as  possible  after  his  actual 
entrance  into  the  prison.    His  manner 
of  addressing    them    v^as    peculiarly 
original.    He  had  always  in  view  the 
object  of  leaving  no  impression  that  he 
had  paid  them  a  visit  intentionally  or 
designedly.    This  course  he  adopted 
that  it  might  not  be  thought  he  antici- 
pated a  judgment  of  death,  or  appeared 
to  prejudge   their    case,  before    they 
came  as  convicted  malefactors  in  the 
regular  way  under  his  religious  sur- 
veiUance,    Having  read  in  the  police 
reports  of  any  examination  for  a  heavy 
crime,  he  usuall^r  lefl  word  at  the  office 
that  when  the  party  was  brought  to 
the  prison  he  snould  be  informed  of 
their    arrival ;    so  that  the  following 
morning  at  prayer,  as  the  prisoners 
came  in,  or  went  out  of  the  chapel,  he 
might  be  made  acquainted  with  his 
person.    Every  day,  immediately  after 
service,  it  was  the  ordinary's  custom 
to  visit  every  yard  and  vi^rd  in  the 
prison,  so  that  his  appearance  on  any 
more  extraordinary  occasion  than  usual 
should    not    excite  particular  notice. 
Having  also  previously  ascertained  the 
division  of  the  prison  in  which   tlie 
prisoner  he  wished  to  see  was  located, 
the  better  to  effect  his  purpose  he  would 
go  there  the  last,  that  it  might  not  ap- 
pear a  direct  visit ;  and,  as  his  other 
visits  were  then  made,  he  might  have, 
if  required,  the  more  time  to  work  out 
his  object.    Entering  the  yard  in  ques- 
tion, he  would  appear  unconscious  of 
any   new  arrivals,  looking  most  fre- 
quently as  he  went   into  a  ward  at 
the  shelves  where  the  rugs  were  stowed 
away  for  the  day,  and  round,  to  ob- 
serve if  cleanliness  and  order  prevailed 
in  each ;  then  remarking,  "  Cold  last 
night;   had   you    a    sufficient  allow- 
ance of  rugs  ?    Coals  enough  for  the 
ward  supplied    you?    if  not,   I  will 
speak   about  it.     Don't   be  extrava- 
gant, but  I  will  see  you  have  enough. 
I  suppose  your  friends  have  informed 
you  that  the  session  commences  on 
the  twentieth  ?  —  next  Tuesday  week, 
you  know. '   Be   prepared,  have  all 
ready,    and    be    sure    to   urge  your 
friends  to  attend  in  time.    Any  aavice 
I  can  give  you,  you  know,  you  may- 
have.    You,  who  do  not  employ  at- 
torneys, must   be  more  particular  in 
impressing  on  your  friends  the  neces- 
sity there  will  be  to  watch  and  keep 
together  the  witnesses  who  may  come 
to  speak  to  your  chafacJef;s^,^Cpurts 
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won't  have  their  time  trifled  with  — 
inind  that.  They  will  receive  no  ex- 
cuses, so  many  make  them  upon  false 
grounds."  Then  addressing  a  prisoner 
standing  near  the  one  he  wishes  to 
especially  examine,  *'  Well,  I  have 
seen  your  brother,  and  have  told  him 
what  is  necessary  to  be  done  to  prove 
the  truth  of  your  statement;  and  I 
sincerely  wish  it  may  turn  out  as  you 
state  it  to  be.  £h  I  have  I  seen  this 
£ice  before  in  the  ward  V*  looking  at 
his  man,  and  then  turning  to  the 
prisoners  in  general,  —  *'  A  stranger, 
18  it  not,  among  you  V* 

The  wardsman  then,  but  now  the 
superintending  turnkey,  steps  forward 
and  announces. the  prisoner's  name, 
and  the  charge* against  him  ;  which,  in 
this  case,  was  murder,  "  Indeed !  a 
heavy  charge,''  said  the  ordinary,  eye- 
ing the  prisoner  from  head  to  foot. 
He  then  began  the  conversation  by 
asking,  ^  Do  you  employ  counsel? 
In  charges  of  this  nature,  however 
false  they  may  be,  I  always  strongly 
recommend  the  prisoners  to  obtain 
the  veiy  best  assistance  thev  can  com- 
mand. Any  man  may  be  placed 
under  circumstances  of  suspicion  — 
strong  suspicion,  and  yet,  after  all, 
he  may  be  innocent.  Bui  in  these 
cases  it  is  one  thing  to  be  innocent 
and  another  to  prove  it  —  bear  that  in 
mind.  The  court  will  hear  the  evi- 
dence aeainst  you ;  if  it  be  exaggerated 
or  whouy  false,  remember,  it  remains 
with  you  to  prove  it  so.  I  presume 
you  have  friends  who  will  see  to  these 
matters?  I  mention  it  in  case  you 
have  not ;  and  if  so,  rather  than  see  a 
fellow-creature  placed  at  the  bar  on 
such  an  awful  charge  without  support, 
I  will  see  what  can  be  done  for  a 
defence.  You  shall  not  be  lost,  at  any 
rale,  for  want  of  a  fair  trial.  It  is  true, 
we  all  expect  that;  but,  on  a  charge 
where  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a 
verdict  of  guilty  is  death y  it  behoves  us 
all  as  Christians  to  see  that  nothing 
goes  wrong,  and  that  all  causes  of  com- 

Elaint  in  every  quarter  be  removed. 
)on*t  for  a  moment  imagine  that  I  am 
presuming  you  to  be  guilty,  or  pre- 
judging you ;  as  one  who  has  had  some 
experience,  independently  of  my  duty 
as  a  minister,  I  am  now  tendering  my 
advice  as  a  Christian  friend  to  you,  as 
I  would  do  to  all  mankind,  and  I  hope 
you  will  receive  it  as  such.  On  tne 
other  liand,  should  your  own  conscience 
have  already  pronounced  you  guilty, 
^liich  God  in  his  mercy  forbid  | — I  say^ 


should  your  own  heart,  which  will 
not — cannot  hide  secrets  from  yourself, 
spasmodically  pulsate " 

"  Spasmodically !  —  that's  the  very 
word  —  that  explains  all !"  vociferated 
the  accused  of  murder.  "  All,  all !  it's 
all  explained  1  It's  no  fault  of  mine 
— ^none  of  mine — no,  none  of  mine  l" 
sobbing  aloud  at  every  word  he  uttered 
in  broken  accents. 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  the 
ordinary,  in  a  manner  so  bland  that  a 
child,  a  stranger  to  him,  might  have 
been  tempted  to  approach  and  unbo- 
som itself.  "  You  appear  to  be  sudden- 
ly affected — does  your  head  pain  you  V* 

A  suspicion  had  crossed  the  reverend 
gentleman's  mind  that  his  remarks, 
intended  as  they  were  to  be  probing, 
although  couched  in  language  of  ad- 
vice, had,  through  the  mental  agony  of 
feeling  they  produced,  for  a  moment 
disordered  the  brain ;  no  very  uncom- 
mon case  in  the  history  of  this  prison 
and  its  inmates,  as  will  be  made  ap- 
parent in  these  pages.  Many  ex- 
traordinary actions  and  expressions  of 
Erisoners  can  only  be  accounted  for 
ut  by  supposing  that  acute  phrenitis 
supervenes  at  intervals  after  protmcted 
mental  agony.  These  momentary  in- 
flammatory attacks  on  the  brain,  often 
repeated,  occasion  an  exsiccated  con- 
dition of  that  organ,  when  the  disease 
becomes  chronic. 

**  I  am  liable  to  be  suddenly  affect- 
ed," exclaimed  the  man  charged  with 
murder ;  **  I'm  spasmodical  all  over  my 
frame;  my  whole  life  has  been  made 
the  sport  of  the  positive  and  negative 
powers,  which  produce  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  natural  —  yea,  and  of  the 
spiritual  world,  too." 

"  Be  calm,  my  good  sir ;  let  me 
advise  you  to  moderate  your  feelings, 
and  endeavour  to  acquire  a  serenity  of 
mind  that  may  enable  you  to  go  through 
your  trouble  like  a  rational  being,"  said 
the  ordinary,  as  he  gently  placed  his 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  accused. 
**  You  appear  to  have  had  a  good 
education,  let  it  now  be  turned  to 
useful  account  at  this  crisis  of  your 
life.  But,  perhaps,  I  had  better  visit 
you  again  when  you  are  more  com- 
posed— less  excited,  I  mean." 

"  Excited,  did  you  say?"  answered 
the  supposed  temporarily  disturbed  in 
mind,  in  the  most  calm  and  placed  tone, 
even  for  one  in  the  most  happy  state 
of  mental  contemplation  to  assume. 
"  Do  you  not  observe  that  I  ara  now 
negative^  as  passive  and  as  quiescent 
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in  my  nature  as  a  Brahmin  ?  Ah,  that 
I  could  always  remain  sol  but  now 
again  I  feel  the  electric  burning  fire, 
driving  towards  roe  from  across  this 
accursed  yard.  Ah  1 1  smell  it,  coming 
in  sulphurous  flames,  again  to  bring 
on  those  horrible  spasms!"  Then 
clapping  his  hands  together,  he  ex- 
claimed, "There,  now  they  enter!*' 
contorting  himself  for  some  time;  then 
again  becoming  placid,  he  said,  **  it's 
all  over  for  the  present."  Then  walk- 
ing calmly  up  to  the  ordinary,  he  con- 
tinued, **  Do  not,  sir,  think  1  am  dis- 
sembling; I  have  no  desire  to  feign, 
or  to  be  really  mad ;  but  you  know 
not  what  I  sufier  from  certain  changes 
of  the  atmosphere.  I  have  notice  much 
sooner  than  a  spider  of  its  proneness  to 
vary.  My  nerves  are  more  delicate  than 
his ;  and  then  again,  consider  what  a 
larger  body  there  is  for  the  elements  to 
act  on,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  pity  me." 

"  I  do  pity  you,"  replied  the  ordi- 
nary, interjectionally.  The  prisoner 
went  on  to  say, — 

"  Would  you  believe  it  ?  But  it  is 
as  true  as  the  most  commonplace 
fact  in  natural  philosophy,  that  some- 
times I  elicit  from  the  air  —  I  mean 
that  I,  as  a  negative  body,  take  in  as 
much  electric  matter  in  a  few  hours  as 
the  most  powerful  electrical  machine 
could  evolve  and  deposit  in  a  battery 
in  a  whole  day's  working  of  its  plate." 

**  Surprising !"  ejaculated  some  of 
the  hearers. 

"  Surprising  1  ay,  it  is  surprising !" 
continued  he ;  "  but  what  is  that  to  my 
suffering  in  giving  it  out  again  ?  I  have 
to  walk  about  for  hours  to  meet  with 
negative  bodies;  and  when  I  do  meet 
with  them,  and  lessen  my  positive 
condition,  the  internal  concussions  are 
awful. .  Bang!  bang !>  bang!  they  go 
off.  Thunder,  as  it  is  heard  and  not 
felt,  is  nothing  to  it.  And  now,  sir, 
about  spasmodical  action,  that  you 
spoke  of;  it  was  that — that  killed  the 
roan;  my  arm,  not  me.  Mind,  my 
volition  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I 
never  willed  an  evil  thought  against 
any  human  being.  Have  you  seen  a 
man  clench  his  hand,  in  an  expression 
of  energetical  feeling  ?    Say !" 

"  1  have,"  replied  the  person  ad- 
dressed. 

<*  And  without  intending  to  strike  or 
injure  any  one  ?" 

*«  Certainly." 

"You  have  it;  you  know  it  all; 
that  is  the  whole  of  my  case.  Ttie  un- 
fprtunate  man  was  rude  to  me,-~threat- 


ened  me  with  his  fist.  The  knife  lay 
before  me  ;  I  seized  it  only  to  prevent 
his  approaching  me;  and,  to  avoid  a 
collision  with  him,  I  even  drew  my 
arm  away,  that  I  might  not  injure 
him.  The  muscles  were  tense.  I  saw 
a  spark  escape  from  the  point  of  the 
knife,  and  felt  my  arm  forced  forward 
at  the  rate  of  lightning  speed  :  no 
wonder ;  it  was  lightning — ^that  is,  elec- 
tricity— that  impelled  it ;  the  sensoriura 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  act ;  it  was 
never  consulted.  Yet  you  will  call  this 
an  act  malum  in  se,  because  it  is  an  act 
malum  prohibitwn.  However,  sir,  I  will 
say  that  I  look  upon  it  as  a  kind  of 
quackery  in  government,  involving  a 
want  of  solid  skill,  to  apply  the  same 
remedy  for  all  diseases,  however  varied 
or  modified  in  their  character ;  that  is, 
to  apply  the  uUimum  suppUcium  in 
every  case.  You  have  now,  sir,  my 
confession ;  make  what  use  you  please 
of  it.  Mine  has  been  a  spasmodic  life. 
I  thank  you  for  the  word,  sir.  I  have 
committed  a  spasmodic  offence,  and, 
I  suppose,  must  die  a  spasmodic  death." 
He  then  retired  to  a  comer,  sat  down, 
and  taking  a  book  out  of  his  pocket, 
apparently  commenced  reading  it.  The 
orainary  goes  on  to  say :  **  I  imme- 
diately applied  to  the  medical  attend- 
ant of  the  prison,  who  had  him  removed 
to  the  infirmary,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  watched,  and  the  real  state  of  his 
mind  be  tlie  more  determinately  ascer- 
tained." 

This  man*s  subsequent  demeanour 
and  conduct  was  in  keeping  with  his 
behaviour  tliat  morning.  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  make  the  confession  that  lie 
stabbed  the  deceased.  The  slightest 
change  in  the  weatlier  affected  his  ner- 
vous system,  which  made  him  alter- 
nately exhibit  depression  and  excite- 
ment of  spirits,  attended  with  muscular 
contortions.  .Such  evidence  was  ad- 
duced on  the  trial  as  induced  the  jury 
to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  unsoundness  of 
mind ;  after  which  he  was  consigned  to 
a  proper  asylum  for  the  treatment  of  his 
malady. 

Many  cases  of  insanity  are  related, 
but  never  one  in  which  the  patient 
could  so  clearly  describe  the  stale  of 
his  feelings  and  the  working  of  his 
mind.  Af\er  his  trial,  when  again  vi- 
sited, he  said,  "  I  understand  it  all. 
They  suppose  me  road ;  but  it  is  a 
mistake ;  it  is  only  a  disease  of  the 
nerves^a  preternatural  sensitiveness  to 
atmospheric  changes.  Still  I  think  that 
it  is  proper  I  should  be  taken  care  of." 
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I»  Sir  James  Mackintoshes  History  of 
Engiand — a  work  whicli,  take  it  as  a 
whole,  is  pitiful  enough,  hut  which 
occasionally  shines  with  purpurei  panni 
that  strike  the  imagination — we  find 
the  following  passage : — 

"  The  firm  endurance  of  suffering  by 
the  martyrs  of  conscience,  if  it  be  rightly 
contemplated,  is  the  most  consolatory 
spectacle  in  the  clouded  life  of  man  ; 
far  more  ennobling  and  sublime  than  the 
outward  victories  of  Virtue,  which  must 
be  partly  won  by  weapons  not  her  own, 
and  are  often  the  lot  of  her  foulest  foes. 
Magnanimity  in  enduring  pain  for  the 
sake  of  conscience  is  not,  indeed,  an 
unerring  mark  of  rectitude ;  but  it  ia  of 
all  other  destinies  that  which  most  exalts 
the  sect  or  party  whom  it  visits,  and  be- 
stows on  their  story  an  undying  command 
over  the  hearts  of  their  fellow-men." 

It  has  been  often  made  a  matter  of 
taunt  by  intidel  writers  that  this  mag- 
nanimity, so  highly  and  so  justly  eulo- 
gised by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  is  not 
peculiar  to  Christians  in  general,  under 
their  sufferings  from  Paganism  ;  or  to 
the  Protestants,  when  exposed  to  the 
malignantoutrages  of  Popery.  Nothing 
can  be  more  true  than  the  assertion,  and 
yet  more  false  than  the  inference,  viz.  that 
the  sufferings  of  martyrs  sliould  not  be 
allowed  any  merit  as  a  test  of  value  pf 
any  particular  creed.  The  faquir  un- 
dergoes tortures  in  behalf  of  the  faith 
that  is  in  him,  from  which  ninety- nine 
out  of  a  hundred  Christians,  and  they 
sincere  ones  too,  would  shrink.  Au- 
rungzebe,  and  the  other  merciless  Mo- 
hammedan conquerors,  who  tyrannised 
over  the  Hindoos,  hewed  them  down 
in  indiscriminate  massacres,  because 
they  would  not  swerve  from  some 
^superstitious  or  silly  observance.  In 
otlier  matters  beside  religion  there  are 
martyrs.  The  soldier  offers  himself  a 
martyr  to  **  the  bubble  reputation,  even 
at  the  cannon's  mouth  ;*'  scholars,  phi- 
losophers, experimenters,  explorers, 
have  fallen  martyrs  to  their  zeal  for 
knowledge ;  the  stem  politician,  or 
desperate  zealot,  exposes  his  life  to 
destruction  by  sword  or  gibbet  without 
scruple — and  if  the  chance  turns  up 
that  he  is  to  die,  meets  death  without 
fear,  often  with  an  eagerness  of  devo- 
tion. So  far  it  is  cert^iin  that  the  truth 
of  an  opinion  is  not  tested  by  the  ear* 


nestness  with  which  it  is  held  by  its 

{)rofessors — even  unto  death.  The 
alsest  doctrines,  the  most  corrupt 
principles,  the  most  depraved  morals, 
may  be  maintained  and  practised  by 
those  who,  nevertheless,  will  be  ready 
at  a  moment's  notice  to  lay  down  their 
lives  in  their  defence. 

But  there  is  another  side  of  the  pic- 
ture, to  which  the  gentlemen  with  wliom 
we  are  arguing  do  not  attend,  or,  rather, 
which  they  wilfully  keep  out  of  sight : 
TA^  persecuted  may  be  wrong — the 
persecutor  Cfmnot  he  right.  Here  the 
test  applies  completely,  and  in  all  its 
parts.  In  the  first  place,  however,  it 
IS  necessary  that  we  determine  exactly 
what  is  the  nature  of  any  given  case  of 
persecution  ;  and  we  cannot  take  a 
more  apposite  example  than  that  of 
the  Hindoos  to  whom  we  have  already 
referred.  They  were  martyrs,  as  we 
have  said,  under  the  savage  tyranny  of 
the  Moguls.  They  have  now  passed 
into  the  hands  of  other  masters,  as  far 
removed  from  their  idolatrous  creed, 
their  monstrous  gods,  and  the  varied 
abominations  of  their  worship,  and 
what  they  call  their  religious  cere- 
monies, as  the  most  scrupulous  pro- 
fessors of  Islamism  could  be.  Looking 
at  the  matter  from  a  point  of  wider 
view,  we  are  still  further  apart  from 
Ilindooism  than  tlie  Mahommedans, 
because  although  they  profess  the 
unity  of  God,  and  make  it  the  primary 
clausule  of  their  profession  of  faitii, 
we  are  able  to  render  reasons  for  our 
contempt  of  idolatry  as  a  theory,  while 

■  they  do  no  more  than  afford  unreason- 
ing violence,  to  support  thehr  hatred  of 
it  as  a  practice.  And  what  is  our  con- 
duct in  Hindostan  ?  We  persecute  the 
professors  of  the  Brahminical  (or,  to 
speak  honestly,  the  pseudo-Brahmin- 
ical)  faith,  by  the  grievous  tortures  of 

'  not  allowing  widows  to  be  burnt  alive, 
even  though  Dr.  Lushington  panegy- 
rises the  practice — of  not  permitting 
the  car  of  Juggernaut  to  roll  its  wheels 
over  the  prostrate  bodies  of  drunkards 
or  madmen — of  not  suffering  abomin- 
ations, stamped  by  the  horror  of  all 
tribes  and  kmdreds,  to  be  considered 
worthy  of  religious  veneration  —  of  not 
tolerating  a  rascal  priesthood  in  crip- 
pling the  best  energies  of  man,  and 
corrupting  all  that  is  honourable,  or 
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even  decent,  in  women  —  of  endea- 
vouring lo  suppress  swindling,  lying, 
forgery,  and  all  other  (many  of  ihem 
unnameable)  infamies ; — and  this  is  our 
persecution !  The  Mohammedan  per- 
secution, in  the  Aurungzebe  times,  was 
the  same  as  what  it  would  be  now. 
They  would  connive  at  or  encourage 
vice;  but  remonstrance  against  the 
haughtiness  or  impertinence  of  a  Mo- 
hammedan imaum,  or  a  doubt  of  the 
glories  of  the  descendant  of  the 
caliphs,  would  be  visited  with  torturing 
and  degrading  death.  We,  knowing 
idolatry  to  be  a  sin,  tolerate  it  because 
God's  time  has  not  yet  come ;  and  while 
waiting  until  it  has  come,  doing  no  more 
tlian  striving  against  it  by  the  force  of 
the  word :  but  we  put  down,  by  the 
force  of  the  police,  actual  and  overt 
crime.  The  Mogul  lords  of  India,  it 
is  true,  tolerated  not  idolatry,  when 
ihey  had  power — for  tliat  sin,  or  rather 
for  the  aggrandisement  of  their  own 
priesthood,  they  slew  and  burnt ;  but 
as  for  the  blood  and  shame,  the  lust, 
liard  by  hate,  attendant  upon  it — that 
gave  the  mollahs  no  trouble  to  correct, 
or  the  emperors  no  business  to  inquire 
about. 

We  quote  tliis  as  an  instance  of  an 
actually  existing  thing,  into  which  every 
inquiry  can  be  made,  and  no  return  re- 
fused. We  tolerate  heresy — we  per- 
secute no  heretic.  The  opposite  in 
all  points  is  the  practice  of  the  anti- 
Christians.  ThePagan  church  of  Rome, 
proud,  and,  humanly  speaking,  justly 
proud  of  its  gallant  recollections  oon- 
nected  with  earthly  honour — proud  of 
Jupiter  Stator  and  Mars,  the  armi- 
potent,  gods  worthy  of  all  worship 
from  a  nation  of  soldiers,  who  imagined 
that  the  idols  which  they  carried  tlirough 
many  a  long  campaign  were  the  causes 
of  that  steady  course  of  world-conquer- 
ing victories,  of  which  Mars,  Jupiter, 
and  the  rest,  were  in  truth  the  watch- 
words, the  "St.  George  for  Eng- 
land," the  **  God  save  the  King,''  tlie 
"  Montjoye  Saint  Denis,"  "  Vive  le 
Hoi,"  and  nothing  more  —  proud  in 
the  stubborn  tenacity  of  their  cha- 
racter in  every  thing  connected 
with  the  S.  P.  Q.  11.—  was  deter- 
mined to  put  down  by  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  or  the  hatchet  of  the  lictor,  con- 
tumacious rebellion  against  the  disci- 
pline of  the  republic  or  the  empire. 
Hence  came  the  ten  persecutions.  It 
is  very  true  that  tliere  is  much  exagge- 
ration in  the  stories  of  Christian  sufier- 


ing ;  that  in  the  conduct  of  the  subor- 
dinate officers,  detestable  as  it  in  gene- 
ral b,  we  may  sometimes  6nd  proofs 
that  men  in  such  functions  wished  to 
mitigate,  or  wholly  to  avoid,  the  cruel- 
ties, which  orders  from  head-quarters 
forced  upon  them.  It  is  also  not  to  be 
denied,  that  many  persons  classed  as 
martyrs  were  either  downright  impos- 
tors, or  scoundrels  whom  the  civil 
power  had  every  right  to  bring  under 
the  rigour  of  the  law  for  offences  far 
removed  from,  or  rather  directly  op- 
posed to,  Christianity.  All  this  is 
true ;  and  it  is  told,  or  hinted  at,  by 
Gibbon  in  the  most  approved  manner 
of  sneaking  meanness — the  chief  cha- 
racteristic (next  to  an  unparalleled  pre- 
sumption in  parade  of  learningoden  pre- 
tended) of  his  mischievously-designed 
and  overrated  volumes.  13ut  admitting 
all  the  drawbacks  on  the  story  of  the 
persecutions  of  the  early  Christians, 
enough  remains  behind  to  shew  that  an 
honest,  loyal,  industrious,  humble,  un- 
obtrusive, charitable,  and  kind-hearted 
body  of  men,  who  gave  no  further  pro- 
vocation than  that  they  would  not 
worship  Jupiter,  were  for  this  refusal 
flung  to  the  shameful  and  horrid  death, 
Christiani  ad  kones.  The  exact 
crime  for  which  Cyprian,  for  in- 
stance, was  executed,  amid  the  pal- 
liating excuses  of  Gibbon,  who  finds 
it  something  amiable  that  tlie  bishop 
was  beheaded,  not  crucified — allowed 
to  eat  an  elegant  supper  the  night 
before  his  death,  instead  of  being  sent 
out  of  the  world  upon  short  commons 
— with  many  other  elegancies  of  the  same 
kind,  which  ought  to  reconcile  any 
man  of  liberal  ideas  to  the  small  incon- 
venience of  being  hanged  or  guillo- 
tined, for  the  illiberality  of  not  con- 
forming to  Paganism,  was  nothing 
more  than  this.  But  taking  all  the 
Gibbonian  palliations,  we  contend  that, 
even  if  Cyprian  had  been  wrons  in  his 
refusal  to  honour  the  gods  of  the  lloman 
my  thoIogy,in  which  proposition  we  sup- 
pose no  man  nowadays,  be  his  opinions 
what  they  may,  will  concur;  yet  that  the 
law  which  condemned  him  to  death 
was  atrocious ',  that  those  who  devised 
and  enacted  that  code  were  men  de- 
serving of  all  hatred ;  and  that  those 
who  ordered  its  execution,  unless  they 
were  in  the  unhappy  circumstance  of 
being  the  necessary  ministers  of  tlie 
law,  were  nothing  more  or  less  tlian 
murderers.  The  emperors,  who  were 
in  general  men  of  great  abilities,  and 
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those  who   directed  the  persecutions 
—  Trajan,    Adrian,    Diocletian,    be- 
yond all  question  among  the  greatest, 
saw  in  tlie  spreading  of  the  Christ- 
ian religion  the  inevitable  destruction 
of  that  system  which  made  them  and 
tlieir  order  heads  of  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious world.    Hiinking  disdainfully,  if 
Uiey  were  Stoics,  of  a  system  of  faith 
which  trampled  upon  the  pride  of  phi- 
losophy, and  made  the  boasted  vir 
tapiem  no  more  than  an  ordinary  sin- 
ful, and  accountable  being ;   if  they 
were  Epicureans,  sneering  or  laughing 
at  a  creed  in  which   indulgence   in 
corporeal  pleasures  was  denounced  al- 
ways as  a  snare,  generally  as  a  sin ;  if 
Ihey  were  rival  philosophers,  as  Marcus 
Aurelius,  actuated   by  jealousy  of  a 
doctrine  from  which   they  could  not 
conceal  that  they  pilfered  all  that  was 
worth  reading  in  their  lucubrations; 
or  as  merely  Roman  imperatores,  the 
representatives  of  hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds   of  years    of   triumphing    and 
peace -despising  warriors — the  incar- 
nate spirits  of  the  Romanos  rerttm  do^ 
minos  —  looking    with    stem    disdain 
upon  that  preaching  of  which  the  first 
recorded  words  are,  *'  Blessed  are  the 
poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,''  had  all  the  strong- 
est motives  for  believing  that  the  new 
religion  was  a  thing  accursed.    Its  be- 
ing servile  in  origin  would  of  itself  be 
in  their  eyes  enough  to  condemn  it  as 
a  thing  base  to  touch.      One  among 
them,  however,  if  the  story  be  true, 
thought  otherwise.    It  has  been  always 
believed,  that  the  Emperor  Tiberius — 
and   no   wiser  man,   in   the  way  of 
worldly  wisdom,  ever  held  a  sceptre — 
proposed  to  the  senate,  when  he  beard 
of  the  death  of  our  Saviour,  that  he 
should  be  enrolled  among  the  gods. 
The  senate,  it  is  said,  rejected  the  pro- 
position of  the  aged  statesman,  wtiich 
IS  the  chief  reason  for  our  not  believing 
the  story.     They  would  hardly  have 
dared   refuse  any  thing  that  he  pro- 
posed ;  and  yet  we  must  consider  that 
religio  was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  even 
by  the  greatest  among  Uie  oligarchy  out 
of  which  emperors  were  to  be  made. 
But  supposing  the  story  to  be  true, 
there  is  m  it  all  the  deep  sagacity  of 
that  far-seeing  astrologer,  whose  guid- 
ing stars  were  the  lights  of  his  own 
dark    bat    brilliant  -  studded     mind. 
Make  him,  said  Tiberius,  Divus  Jesus, 
a  god  not  far  under  Divus  Julius,  and 
tbe  superstition  is  gone.    A  mightier 


power  was  at  work ;  and  he  whom  the 
devil,  in  Faradise  liegained,  is  made  to 
describe,  book  iv.  97,  as  "  hated  of 
all,  and  hating,"  was  foiled  at  the  very 
beginning,  in  the  attempt  to  tolerate 
and  despise  a  power  destined  to  de- 
stroy the  system  by  which  he  reigned. 
We  see,  now,  that  if  Paganism  was  to 
be  preserved,  the  counsel  of  Tiberius 
was  best.  But  it  was  not  to  be  pre- 
served. The  time  of  its  destruction 
had  come ;  and,  as  in  all  cases,  it  came 
at  the  time  when  its  power  seemed 
most  irresistible,  its  enemies  roost  to 
be  contemned,  and  the  intellect  of  this 
world  most  firmly  enlisted  on  its  side. 
To  enter  upon  this  would,  however, 
draw  us  into  a  discussion  far  too  long, 
and  too  important  to  be  incidentally 
noticed.  We  can  assure  Mr.  Mil- 
man,  that  there  is  a  far  different 
history  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire — most  absurd  of  titles, 
by  the  way,  for  the  narrow  and  sadly 
one-sided  view  which  his  author  has 
taken — to  be  written  than  that  upon 
which  he,  as  a  commentator,  has  put 
his  paralytic  pen. 

The  first  Christians,  we  repeat,  may 
be  supposed  to  be  wrong ;  but  their  per- 
secutors were  assuredly  wicked;  and 
the  system  which  compelled  honour- 
able men,  as  without  doubt  tlie  emperors 
oAen  were,  and  as  with  slight  stretch- 
ing of  liberality  we  may  imagine  many 
of  lower  degree  among  the  actual 
agents  of  persecution  to  have  been,  an 
amalgam  of  sin  and  horror.  Coming 
downwards  in  history,  we  find  the 
same  repeated  in  the  case  of  the  Pro- 
testants. There  is  plenty  of  matter  of  ac- 
cusation against  tlie  Reformed  churehes 
in  tlieir  first  wild  outburst  against 
the  detestable  thraldom  in  which  the 
spiritual  realm  of  Christianity  was 
held,  and  the  enemies  of  the  Reforma- 
tion and  Christianity  have  plentifully 
availed  themselves  of  every  opportunity 
of  employing  their  faults  or  crimes  for 
purposes  of  merciless  abuse.  The 
Popish  histories  of  the  Protestants  are 
not  much  more  than  repetitions  of  the 
Pagan  histories  of  the  primitive  Christ- 
ians. Admit  at  once  —  and  large  and 
most  lying  will  be  the  admission — that 
every  thing  the  Popish  controver- 
sialists have  said  of^  the  Reformers 
in  all  parts  of  Europe  is  true,  how 
does  it  justify  the  massacre  of  Saint 
Bartholomew,  the  massacre  of  1641  ? 
Or,  if  we  go  from  isolated  horrors, 
which  may  be,  perod venture,  excused 
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as  accidents,  how  does  it  justify  the 
deliberate  treason  and  tyranny  of  the 
Inquisition  in  Spain  and  Portugal; 
the  Edict  of  Restitution  in  Germany, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  Thirty  Years' 
War;  the  Act  of  Attainder  under 
James  II.  in  Ireland ;  the  Jesuit  pro- 
ceedings in  Poland ;  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV.? 

Have  our  readers  ever  actually  read 
this  last-mentioned  piece  of  Popish 
faith-keeping?  Many  of  them,  no  doubt, 
have  not,  and  therefore  we  shall  briefly 
recapitulate  its  leading  enactments;  in 
order  that  when  they  hear  of  the  horrors 
of  our  penal  laws  they  may  be  able 
truly  to  answer,  that  these  laws  were 
enacted  chiefly  to  prevent  such  ordi- 
nances against  Protestantism  in  Eng- 
land as  Louis  XIV.  enacted  against 
Protestantism  in  France. 

This  edict,  then,  published  October 
22, 1685,  opens  with  a  long  preamble, 
setting  forth,  with  unblushing  audacity, 
that  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (April  1598), 
was  enacted  principally  with  a  view  of 
putting  King  Henry  the  Great,  our 
grandfather  of  glorious  memory,  •<  in  a 
better  condition  to  labour,  as  he  had 
resolved  to  do,  for  the  reunion  to  the 
church  of  those  who  had  so  lightly  with- 
drawn from  it."  In  other  words,  that  it 
was  a  mere  fraud  ab  initio^  intended  not 
for  the  protection  but  the  destruction 
of  the  Protestants.  No  faith,  of  course, 
with  heretics.  Henry,  it  goes  on  to 
say,  was  prevented  by  his  sudden 
death  fVom  carrying  his  design  into 
execution  ;  but  it  was  not  lost  sight  of 
by  his  successor,  who  was  interrupted 
in  it  by  wars  and  disturbances.  The 
unsettled  state  of  European  affairs  from 
1635  to  the  truce  concluded  in  1684 
with  the  powers  of  Europe,  did  not 
allow,  in  ftict,  any  thing  Uirther  '*  for 
the  advantage  of  religion,"  beyond 
diminishing  the  number  of  the  re- 
formed churches,  taking  away  the  mi- 
jxtrtie  chambers,  and  committing  other 
minor  infractions  of  faith  and  honour. 
The  time,  however,  came  at  last  for 
the  grand  cwtp : — 

"  God  having  at  last  permitted  that 
our  people  should  ei\joy  perfect  repose, 
and  tliat  we,  no  longer  occupied  in  pro- 
tecting them  from  our  enemies,  should 
be  able  to  profit  by  this  truce,  which  we 
have  ourselves  facilitated,  by  applying 
our  whole  endeavours  to  the  discovery 
of  the  means  of  accomplishing  the  de- 
signs of  our  said  grandfather  and  father, 
adopted  as  these  have  been  by  ourselves 


since  our  suooession  to  the  qrown.  And 
now  we  see,  with  the  thankful  acknow- 
ledgment we  justly  owe  to  God,  that 
our  efideavours  have  reached  their  pro- 
posed end,  inasmuch  as  the  better  and 
the  greater  part  of  our  subjects  of  the 
said  P.  R.  R.  have  embraced  the  Catholic 
Aud  inasmuch  as  by  this  the  execution  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  of  all  that  has 
ever  been  ordained  in  favour  of  the  said 
P.  R.  R.,  remains  useless,  we  have  deter- 
mined that  we  can  do  nothing  better,  in 
order  wholly  to  obliterate  the  memory  of 
the  troubles,  the  confusion,  and  the  evila 
which  the  progress  of  this  false  religion 
has  caused  in  this  kingdom,  and  which 
furnished  occasion  for  the  said  edict,  and 
to  so  many  previous  and  subsequent  edicts 
and  declarations,  than  entirely  to  revoke 
the  said  Edict  of  Nantes,  with  the  parti- 
cular articles  accorded  as  a  sequel  to  it, 
and  all  that  has  since  been  done  in  favour 
of  the  said  religion." 

In  other  words  Louis,  having  ren- 
dered himself  despotic,  and  formed 
his  league  with  the  fisiithless  house  of 
Stuart  for  the  suppression  of  Pro- 
testantism, flung  all  considerations  of 
justice,  truth,  humanity,  and  toleration, 
to  the  winds.  One  of  the  roost  solemn 
compacts  ever  entered  into  was  treated 
as  a  **  rotten  parchment,*'  just  as  com- 
pacts as  solemn  would  this  moment 
be  treated  if  Popery  were  in  power. 

Then  follow  twelve  articles,  ordain- 
ing (1)  that  Protestant  churches  be 
demolished ;  (2)  that  Protestant  wor- 
ship be  prohibited  even  in  private 
houses,  by  persons  of  what  condition 
soever,  under  penalty  of  confiscation  of 
body  and  goods;  (4)  that  Protestant 
ministers  be  banished  at  a  fortnight's 
notice,  and  if  they  dare  to  preach  to 
be  sent  to  the  galleys ;  (f ,  8)  that  all 
Protestant  schools  be  forbidden,  and 
all  children  bom  of  Protestant  parents 
to  be  baptised  and  reared  Roman 
Catholics,  under  penalty  of  five  hun- 
dred livres'  fine;  (9)  that  Protestant 
emigrants  not  returning  in  four  months 
from  the  date  of  this  edict,  shall  have 
their  goods  confiscated;  (10-12)  that 
severe  punishment  be  inflicted  upon 
those  who  attempt  to  emigrate,  and  that 
those  who  remain  at  home  must  not 
be  allowed  the  slightest  exercise  of  their 
religion. 

The  publication  of  this  edict  was 
preceded  by  a  series  of  mock  conver- 
sions of  Protestants,  effected  some- 
times by  corruption  (a  regular  sum  was 
set  aside  from  the  public  fur  the  pur- 
poses of  bribing  persons  to  abjure  their 
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religion),  but  more  frequently  by  ter- 
ror. People  were  literally  dragooned 
into  Popery.  How  the  **  booted 
mission''  as  it  was  called,  for  frighten- 
ing people  from  Protestantism  worked, 
will  be  seen  by  the  account  of  what 
happened  at  Montauban,  which  we 
find  in  the  collection  of  documents 
gathered  by  Mr.  David  Dundas  Scott, 
lately  published  in  a  neat  and  useful 
little  volume,''^  and  from  many  other 
sources,  but  they  are  too  long  for  extract. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  were  in  the 
higfhest  degree  atrocious ;  and  yet  Louis 
XI v.  cheated  his  conscience  by  per- 
suading himself  that  he  was  not  at  all 
imitating  the  Inquisition,  and  was  care- 
fully abstaining  from  shedding  blood. 

**  '  'ilj©  king/  says  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  (we  quote  from  Hulhiere),  '  is 
highly  pleased  at  having  completed  tlie 
grand  work  of  re-uniting  the  heretics  to 
the  church.  Father  la  Chaise  promised 
that  it  would  not  cost  a  drop  of  blood  ; 
and  M.  de  Louvois  says  the  same  thing.' 

*'  It  would  not  cost  a  drop  of  blood ! 
Tlie  event  shewed  what  the  promise  was 
worth.  We  shall  not  here  recall  that 
disastrous  emigration,  which  during  se- 
venty whole  years  never  stopped,  and 
which  even  now  is  ever  ready  to  begin 
anew.  We  stop  not  to  inquire  how 
manv  thousands  of  men,  women,  and 
children  perished,  amid  the  dangers  and 
fatigues  to  which  they  were  exposed,  in 
endeavouring  to  escape.  We  snail  only 
say  with  Boulainviliers,  though  far  from 
being  an  exact  author,  that  ten  thousand 
men  fell  victims  to  fire,  the  wheel,  and 
the  gibbet.  And  to  quote  more  authentic 
testimony,  we  liave  just  seen  that  Noailles 
reckoned  that  there  were  two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  Calvinists  in  the  pro- 
vince ofLanguedoc  alone;  while Btkville, 
fifUen  years  afler,  does  not  make  that 
unhappy  race  amount  to  more  than  one 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  thousand,  and 
yet  the  troubles  of  the  Cevennes  had  not 
yet  commenced.  Begon,  an  intendant 
worthy  of  credit,  states  that  in  1698  the 
single  diocese  of  Sarates  had  lost  a  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants." 

The  boasts  of  Louis's  clemency 
under  such  circumstances,  are  nothing 
more  than  a  disgusting  mockery.  Only 
a  couple  of  years  before  the  Revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  king's 
own  cousin,  the  Princess  Maria  de 


Bourbon,  was  married  to  Charles  II. 
king  of  Spain ;  and,  to  do  honour  to 
that  auspicious  event,  the  newly-mar- 
ried lady  was  greeted  by  an  auto-da-fe 
in  Madrid,  at  which  one  hundred  and 
four  persons  were  subjected  to  various 
punishments  for  heretical  opinions, 
thirty  of  whom  were  burnt  in  effigy, 
and  twelve  actually  in  person. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  to  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  immediate  victims  of  the 
barbarous  policy  of  Louis  XIV.  that 
we  wish  here  to  draw  attention,  as  to 
the  monstrous  breach  of  faith  evinced 
by  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  Henry  IV.,  born  and  bred  a 
Protestant,  supported  by  the  arms,  the 
treasures,  and  the  councils  of  the  Pro- 
testants, of  whom  he  was  long  the  most 
distinguished  leader,  and  eventually  by 
them  placed  on  the  throne  of  France, 
was  induced,  on  his  accession,  to  turn 
Papist.  This  is  the  foulest  blot  in  all 
the  history  of  Europe ;  and,  as  such 
direful  treasons  are  sure  to  bring  after 
them  punishments  commensurate  with 
their  llagrancy,  so  in  this  case  never 
did  more  calamitous  consequences  (low 
from  any  single  event.  To  it  may  be 
traced  in  France  the  long  civil  wars 
that  occupied  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII. 
and  the  opening  years  of  I^uis  XIV. ; 
the  destruction  of  ail  vestiges  of  liberty 
through  the  preponderance  obtained  by 
the  tyrannical  party  in  church  and 
state;  the  centralising  all  power  in 
Paris,  and  the  consequent  ruin  of  the 
provinces  by  making  every  thing  de- 
pendant on  the  court;  the  general  de- 
moralisation of  manners  occasioned  by 
the  indulgence  of  a  prince  and  his 
circle,  freed  from  all  fear  of  public 
opinion  in  this  world,  and  possessed 
of  ready  means  through  the  pliant  con- 
fessional of  ridding  itself  of  any  terrors 
connected  with  the  other ;  the  decay  of 
manufiictures,  and  the  general  dis- 
couragement of  useful  industry,  which 
wai  the  result  of  the  measures  against 
Protestantism,  and  the  universal  dis- 
tress of  the  country.  The  court,  rendered 
despotic  by  its  triumph  over  the  heretics, 
was  actuated  only  by  motives  of  per- 
sonal vanity  or  ambition,  which  plunged 
France  into  useless  wars  abroad,  and 
wasted  its  resources  in  profligate  ex- 
penditure at  home. 


*  The  Suppression  of  the  Reformation  in  France,  as  exhibited  in  De  Rulhiere'a 
Historical  Elucidations,  and  various  other  Documents.  Compiled,  Translated,  and 
Edited  by  David  Dundas  Scott.  *  Nee  tamen  comumebatur,*  l^mo.  Pp.  xvi  +  344. 
Loaduu,  1840.    Seeley  and  Bumside. 
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As  vice  was  the  rule  at  the  Tuileries 
or  Versailles,  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
real  Christianity  did  not  exist  among 
the  classes  which  frequented  them. 
Of  zeal  against  heresy  there  was  enough, 
and  tf  lat  was  made  to  compound  for  every 
thing  else.  Men,  of  course,  were  there  in 
abundance  calling  themselves  Christian 
bishops  and  Christian  clergy,  but  the 
epithet  was  in  truth  as  empty  as  the 
title  of  Most  Christian  King  applied 
to  Louis  XV.  How  could  it  be  other- 
wise in  a  court  composed  of  panders 
and  strumpets,  loaded  with  honours 
and  wealth  for  the  unblushing  prosecu- 
tion of  their  infamous  callings?  In 
this  very  matter  of  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which,  as  it  was 
a  grave  business  connected  with  the 
religion  and  the  consciences  of  men, 
we  might  think  ought  to  have  been 
approached  with  serious  consideration, 
and  discussed  by  theologians  and  states- 
men, what  do  we  find  when  we  come 
to  read  its  history?  Do  we  find  ap- 
peals  to  the  Bible;  references  to  the 
fathers ;  polemical  controversies  among 
men  of  piety  or  learning;  dicussions 
as  to  the  points  of  issue  between  the 
churches  carried  on  by  eminent  divines 
and  scholars  ?  —  No  I  In  their  place 
we  have  nothing  but  the  disgusting 
details  of  a  contest  between  Mesdames 
de  Montespan  and  De  Maintenon  for 
the  honour  of  becoming  prime  prosti- 
tute to  the  king.  Are  not  the  following 
edifying  details  to  meet  with  in  a 
history  of  a  great  religious  event?  — 

"  No  sooner  did  Madame  de  Maintenon 
becorae  acquainted  with  Louis  XIV., 
than  she  could  perceive  that  gallantry 
and  devotion  held  equal  sivay  in  that 
prince's  heart ;  and  she  advised  Madame 
de  Montespan  to  put  both  these  springs 
in  movement,  in  order,  by  a  skilful  com- 
bination of  the  two  sentiments,  to  secure 
for  herself  au  absolute  and  immovable 
influence.  She  was  far  from  supposing 
that  so  great  a  porsonaffe  could  conde- 
scend to  look  ou  heradf.  Madame  de 
Montespan  could  not  long  maintain  such 
a  line  of  conduct.  '  My  counsels  are 
listened  to,'  Madame  de  Maintenon  writes 
to  her  (spiritual)  director ;  '  sometimes 
they  are  approved,  sometimes  they  give 
offence ;  but  they  are  never  adopted : 
and  this  is  always  followed  by  repent- 
ance.' And,  in  another  letter  to  the  same 
director,  she  says :  '  I  saw  the  kin^  yes^ 
terday,  and  spoke  to  him  as  a  Cbnstian, 
and  as  a  true  friend  of  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan.' This  led  one  of  the  wittiest 
women  of  that  time,  and  one  who  was 


likely  to  be  well  informed,  to  say :  *  If 
Madame  de  Montespan  could  but  dispense 
with  returning  to  her  old  ways,  she  might 
carry  her  authority  and  her  greatness  be- 
yond tlie  clouds ;  but  she  must  contrive 
to  put  herself  in  a  condition  to  be  loved 
all  the  year  round  without  scruple.' 
'  Very  pleasant  this,'  adds  Madame  de 
Sevign6,  '  to  find  her  own  interests  and 
good  policy  agree  so  well  with  Christ- 
ianity, and  that  the  advice  of  her  friends 
is  but  tliat  of  M.  Bossuet.'  By  the  vague 
expression, '  her  friends,'  she  here  means 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  as  may  easily  be 
seen  from  what  goes  before  and  what 
follows.  Circumstances,  in  course  of 
time,  happening  to  favour  that  clever 
woman,  she  adopted  the  part  which  the 
other  abandoned,  and  led  the  king  from 
love  to  devotion,  that  she  might  lead  him 
from  devotion  to  love.  She  gave  him 
over  to  the  guidance  of  a  confessor,  and 
that  confessor  conducted  her  to  a  throne." 

Or  this:— 

"  In  one  word,  zeal  for  conversion  be- 
came the  piety  of  the  day,  and  its  fervour 
went  even  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
France.  I'he  fallacious  hope  was  enter- 
tained of  seeing  all  England  return  to 
the  Roman  Cauiolic  faith.  Charles  II. 
contemplated  such  a  general  conversion 
of  his  kingdom  ;  and  France  took  care  to 
provide  him  with  a  mistress  capable  of 
keeping  him  true  to  such  pious  senti- 
ments, and  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
the  advantage  of  d3ring  in  the  arms  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  His  successor 
on  the  throne  of  England  was  not  afraid 
openly  to  re-unite  himself  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  Such  prmects  of  con- 
version entered  into  the  aifairs  alike  of 
gallantry  and  of  politics.  Mistresses  con- 
verted their  paramours :  and  missions  in  all 
parts  of  tlie  world  were  so  much  in  vogue, 
that  a  voung  abb6,  remarkable  for  his 
personal  attractions  and  his  sprightly  wit, 
and  whom  in  old  age  our  coutomporaries 
have  seen  dressed  in  female  attire,  such 
as  be  wore  during  the  disorders  of  his 
younger  days,  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  go  as  a  nu'ssionary  to  the  kingdom  of 
Siam.  This  was  the  man  of  whom  the 
Abb^  Dangeau  used  to  say,  '  No  sooner 
had  I  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a 
God,  than  he  believed  in  the  baptism  of 
bells.'" 

Or  this:— 

"  The  love  of  conquests,  a  taste  for 
magnificence,  and  all  kinds  of  intellectual 
recreation,  attached  Louis  to  Madame  de 
Montespan  ;  and  so  long  as  that  haughty 
but  fascinating  woman  influenced  his 
government,  Ixiuis  reigned  ostentatiously, 
but  gloriously.     His  name  bad  become 
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the  terror  of  £urope,  which  nevertheless 
took  his  court  for  its  model.  Louvois 
sought  to  hriag  him  again  under  the  in- 
fluence of  these  brilliant  qualities,  and  in 
the  course  of  frequent  ruptures  between 
the  lovers — for  both  were  tormented  with 
ever-returning  scruples  of  conscience— 
be  strove  to  perpetuate,  not  their  devo- 
tion, but  their  love.  Two  children  were 
bom  amid  these  alternations  of  love  and 
devotion ;  and  as  they  could  no  longer  be 
left  to  the  mere  will  and  pleasure  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  thej  were  con- 
fined to  Louvois  and  his  attendant. 
When  the  two  lovers  happened  to  be  se« 
parated,  he  C9ntrived  occasions  for  their 
seeing  eacli  other,  even  at  the  risk  of 
displeasing  the  king,  in  so  far  as  a  man 
who  still  loves  could  be  supposed  angry 
at  such  endeavours.  Let  us  attend  to 
Madame  de  Maintenon's  own  words. 
'  M.  de  Louvois/  she  says,  '  has  con- 
trived to  secure  for  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan  a  tite-a-Ute  with  the  king.  He 
has  been  for  some  time  suspected  of  plan- 
ning this  interview;  his  proceedings 
were  watched  -,  caution  was  observed 
with  respect  to  occasions,  his  measures 
were  to  have  been  defeated  ;  but  so  well 
were  they  contrived,  that  the  snare  suc- 
ceeded at  last.'  She  writes  word,  S3d 
August,  1680  :  *  This  explanation  has 
confirmed  the  king  in  his  purpose :  I 
have  congratulated  him  on  the  conquest 
of  so  formidable  an  enemy ;  he  vows  that 
M.  de  Louvois  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
the  Prince  of  Orange.'  But  she  after- 
wards writes  thus :  '  She  has  made  up 
matters  with  the  king  ;  this  is  the  doing 
of  Louvois;  she  has  forgotten  nothing 
by  which  she  might  injure  me.' 

"  The  reader  will  see  in  the  Recol- 
lections of  Caylus,  how  much  cause 
Mme.  de  Maintenon  had  for  dreading  the 
coalition  of  Mme.  de  Montespan,  the 
Duke  of  Rochefoucauld,  and  M.  de  Lou- 
vois. '  Their  grand  object,'  she  says, 
'  was  the  ruin  of  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  by 
giving  the  king  a  distaste  for  her,  but 
this  they  attempted  when  too  late.  The 
esteem  and  regard  he  had  for  her  were 
already  too  deeply  rooted.  •  •  •  i 
am  not  aware  what  were  the  particulars  of 
this  cabal.  Mme.  de  Maintenon  spoke 
to  me  about  it  verv  slightly,  and  as  a 
person  would  do  who  can  forget  injuries 
without  being  the  less  conscious  oi  hav- 
ing really  received  them.' " 

Or  this  :— 

"  All  the  memoirs  of  that  period  in- 
form us,  that  in  1676  the  better  part  of 
those  who  were  attached  to  the  court 
succeeded  in  again  separating  the  two 
lovers  ;  and  that  after  putting  an  end  to 
the  scandal  of  their  connexion,  they  en- 
deavoured to  put  an  end  also  to  that  of 
their  rupture. 


*'  *  The  rupture,*  says  Mme.  de  Cay- 
lus, '  took  place  at  the  time  of  a  jubilee. 
The  king  had  devotional  feelings  at  bot- 
tom, which    revealed    themselves  even 
amid  the  greatest  disorders  of  his  life  as 
respected  the  fair  sex.     That,  indeed, 
was  his  only  weakness.    To  native  wis- 
dom he  added  such  regularity  of  be- 
haviour as  never  to  have  missed  attend- 
ing mass  during  the  whole  of  his  life, 
excepting  two  days,  and  on  both  he  was 
with  the  army.    The  great  festivals  of 
the  church  were   occasions   to  him  of 
great  remorse, — for  he  was  equally  trou- 
bled at  tlie  thought  of  omitting  his  devo- 
tions, and    of  performing  them  amiss. 
Mme.  de  Montespan  had  like  feelings ; 
and  when  she  allowed  this  to  be  seen,  it 
was  not  for  the  mere  purpose  of  con- 
forming her  conduct  with   that  of  the 
king.    At  length  came  the  jubilee  al. 
luded  to:    urged  by  their  consciences, 
the  two  lovers  parted  in  good  earnest,  at 
least  as  they  tnought.     Mme  de  Mon- 
tespan   came     to     Paris,    risited    tlie 
churches,  fasted,  prayed,  and  wept  on 
account  of  her  sins.    The  king  was  no 
less  devout  a  penitent  on  his  side.    The 
jubilee  over,  gained,  or  not  gained,  it  he- 
came  a  question, — Was  Mme.  de  Mon- 
tespan to  return  to  court  1     *  Why  notV 
said  even  the  most  virtuous  of  her  rela- 
tions and  friends.    Mme.  de  Montespan, 
it  was  said,  both  from  her  rank  and  from 
her  office,  ought  to  be  there ;  she  may 
be  there,  and  maylive  there  in  as  Christ, 
ian  a  manner  as  anywhere.   Thus  thought 
the  Bishop  of  Meaux.    But  there  still 
remained  one  difficulty.     Was  she  to  ap- 
pear before  the  king  without  an v  previous 
preparation  1    To  avoid  the  awkwardness 
of  surprise,  they  ought  to  see  each  other 
before  meeting  in  public .    This  principle 
being  adopted,  it  was  arranged  that  the 
king  should  visit  her  ;   but  that  there 
might  not  be  any  impropriety  for  slander 
to  take  advantage  of,  it  was  agreed  that 
some  of  the  gravest  and  most  respectable 
ladies  of  the  court  should  be  present  at 
the  interview,  and  that  the  king  should 
see  Mme.  de  M.  only  in  their  presence. 
The  visit  took  place   as  had  been  ar- 
ranged.' " 

This,  be  it  remarked,  was  the  con- 
duct of  the  better  part  of  the  court ! 
of  its  gravest  and  most  respectable 
ladies!  and  the  part  of  Sir  Pandarus 
of  Troy  is  acted  by  a  bishop,  and  he 
no  less  a  person  than  Bossuet  I  Well 
may  Mr.  Scott  exclaim  in  a  note  on 
this  shameful  affair : — 

"  I  have  omitted  the  conclusion  of  this 
letter,  because  it  aftects  beiug  witty 
where  a  right-minded  person  would  have 
seen  occasion  only  for  seriousness  and 
sorrow.    Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  adul* 
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terous  attachment  of  the  parties  was  re- 
newed. It  is  painful  to  drag  the  Christ, 
ian  reader  through  such  details  ',  yet  it  is 
well,  that  from  the  past  experience  of 
France  we  should  learn  how  tenderly 
the  Papacy  can  deal  with  the  worst  sins 
in  its  own  children,  and  how  morally 
worthless  were  the  royal  repentant  fits 
which  it  took  advantage  of  m  order  to 
make  the  king  its  tool  in  exterminating 
those  who  professed  the  Gospel  in  its 
scriptural  purity.** 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Madame  de 
Maintenon's  piety  was  shocked  at  a 
transaction  which  brought  back  her 
rival  to  the  adulterous  arms  of  Louis:— 

**  On  this  catastrophe  Mme.  de  Main- 
tenon  assumed  a  more  serious  tone.  *  I 
was  in  the  right/  says  she, '  when  I  told 
you  that  M.  Bossuet,  throughout  this 
whole  afiair,  would  act  the  part  of  dupe. 
With  all  his  talents,  he  has  none  of  the 
wits  of  a  courtier.  With  all  his  seal,  he 
has  done  just  what  Lauzun  would  have 
been  ashamed  to  have  done ;  meaning  to 
convert  them,  he  has  made  them  as  bed 
as  ever.  His  projects  all  go  for  nothing, 
and  none  but  Father  la  Chaise  could 
make  them  succeed.  Twenty  times  has 
he  condoled  with -me  over  the  king's 
aberrations ;  but  why  don't  be  positively 
refuse  him  the  sacraments  t  He  contents 
himself  with  a  half  conversion.  There 
is  some  truth  in  the  Provincial  Letters. 
Father  la  Chaise  means  well ;  but  the  air 
of  a  court  corrupts  the  purest  and  softens 
the  most  severe.'  ** 

The  blasphemy  of  this,  although  the 
writer  was  probably  unconscious  of 
committing  any,  is  not  the  least  re- 
volting part  of  the  li*ansaclion.  The 
sacraments  are  to  be  used  as  a  sort  of 
charm  to  win  the  king  from  a  Moutes- 
pan  to  a  Maintenon !  As  for  an  ap- 
proach to  real  religion,  not  one  of  the 
party  thought  of  any  thing  so  pre- 
posterous. The  sacraments  taken  as 
specifics,  attendance  at  mass,  per- 
forming the  devotions  of  a  jubilee,  and 
so  forth  —  these  were  all  that  they 
deemed  needful  to  salvation. 


In  her  vexation,  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  tells  the  truth.  The  air  of  the 
French  court  corrupted  the  purest,  and 
softened  the  most  severe.  We  doubt 
if  any  one  really  pure  or  severe  ever 
crossed  its  threshold,  but  even  the 
appearance  of  decency  was  hardly  kept 
up.  It  is  true  that  we  have  eloquent 
declamations  from  the  pulpit,  preached 
however  by  men  who  made  no  effort 
to  impress  upon  their  brilliant  and 
depraved  audiences  the  necessity  of 
amending  their  lives,  or  to  lead  them 
to  the  main  truths  of  the  Gospel.  In 
spite  of  their  eloquence  and  their 
powers  for  the  sublime  or  the  pathetic, 
we  cannot  believe  the  great  preachers 
of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  to  have 
been  sincere.  Their  most  famous  ser^ 
mons  are  intended  to  astonish,  or  de- 
light, or  afiect  by  their  literary  graces, 
in  which  they  are  eminently  successful, 
but  beyond  that  nothing  further  was 
sought.  They  were  inspired  by  the 
spirit  that  inspired  Plato,  not  by  the 
Spirit  which  inspired  Paul.  Change 
but  a  few  words,  those  peculiar  to  the 
Christian  creed,  and  we  convert  them 
into  discourses  that  might  appropriately 
be  delivered  by  an  eloquent  heathen 
orator  or  philosopher.  The  lives  of 
some  of  these  men  were  no  doubt  irre- 
proachable, but  even  the  best  among 
them  did  the  mischief  of  tolerating 
open  and  abandoned  vice  unchecked 
by  their  presence.  We  have  just  seen 
the  part  played  by  Bossuet  in  the 
intrigue  of^Madame  de  Montespan — by 
Bossuet  the  vanquisher  of  the  heretics, 
the  eagle  of  Meaux,  the  controversial 
glory  of  the  church  of  France.  F6n6- 
lon,  a  sleek  sycophant,  whose  onclion 
and  smoothness  of  manners  has  pro- 
cured him  vast  applause  from  the  ad- 
mirers of  the  race  of  Joseph  Surface, 
played  Uie  supple  courtier  to  Madame 
de  Maintenon.*  When  such  was  the 
conduct  of  the  great  lights  and  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church,  we  may,  without 


•  Mr.  Scott,  p.  188,  has  the  following  note  :  —  **  iTie  Journal  des  D^bats,  some 
years  ago,  adverted  to  a  blot  in  F^n^lon's  character,  shewing  that  even  he  could  look 
on  and  sanction  scenes  of  most  refined  cruelty.  In  another  of  his  letters  describing 
tliis  mission,  he  gives  an  account  of  a  poor  Protestant  pastor,  whom  fear  probably 
had  made  a  convert,  and  who  was  paraded  about  from  place  to  place,  for  the  ignoble 
purpose  of  turning  the  Protestant  doctrines  into  popular  ridicule,  by  making  him  their 
spokesman  at  pretended  conferences.  The  people  were  encouraged  to  revile  and  sneer 
at  him  for  having  ever  preached  such  doctrines.'  De  Rulhiere,  who  panegyrises  F4n6- 
lon  very  highly,  admits  *'  bis  indulgent  and  moderate  virtue  was  more  pliable  than  it 
is  alleged  to  have  been ;  and  to  secure  being  usefhl,  could,  on  occasions,  be  time- 
serving.'' He  never  was  any  thing  else  than  a  time-server.  He  has  about  the  same 
claim  to  be  ranked  mth  honest  men,  as  his  T^Umaq^ie  has  to  be  ranked  with  the 
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difficulty,  calculate  what  was  the  depth 
of  baseness  into  which  the  infehor 
members  of  the  establishment  were 
plunged. 

In  the  succeeding  reign  under  the 
Regent  Orleans  and  Louis  XV.,  the 
scandalous  lives  of  the  great  church- 
men about  the  court  was  still  nM>re 
shameless.  When  such  a  man  as 
Dubois  was  made  a  cardinal  and 
heaped  wilh  preferments,  for  such 
services  as  those  which  he  had  offer- 
ed, it  was  no  wonder  that  people 
began  to  think  that  religion  was  a  mere 
farce,  a  pretence  put  on  for  the  purpose 
of  keepmg  up  godless  gain.  As  the 
men  who  throve  by  it  must  have 
known  that,  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned, the  assumption  of  Christianity 
>vas  an  imposture,  it  was  only  natural 
that  they  should  laugh  at  it.  The  poor 
pretendu-reformc  pastor,  as  they  called 
him  who  ventui^  to  pray  to  God  in 
French,  or  to  read  the  Bible,  was  hunted 
down  like  a  wolf;  the  bishop  or  the 
abbe  who  scoffed  at  Jesus  Christ,  was 
a  hel  e^itf  working  his  way  to 
ecclesiastical  honours.  Infidelity  be- 
came fashionable ;  and  the  literature  of 
France,  then  looking  exclusively  to 
the  great  for  patronage  and  support, 
soon  caught  and  extended  the  spirit.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  say  that  Voltaire,  Dide- 
rot, tlousseau,  atid  other  writers  of  that 
class,  created  infidelity  in  France : 
they  spread  it,  no  doubt ;  and  by 
their  wit  and  talents  carried  it  into 
cjuarters  where,  perhaps,  it  could  not 
otherwise  have  easily  penetrated:  but 
they  were  not  the  parents,  but  the  bfT- 
spring  of  irreligion.  They  were  the 
fruits,  not  the  seeds,  of  ungodliness. 
The  immoral  courts  of  Louis  X IV,,  the 
llegent,  and  Louis  XV.,  with  the  pro- 
fligate lives  of  the  clergy,  were  tlie  real 
causes  of  that  fanatical  anti-Christianity 
which  distinguished  French  and  in- 
fected European  literature  during  the 
greater  part  of  tlie  last  century.  To 
Popery,  unbridled  by  public  opinion, 
or  unopposed  by  antagonist  sects,  is  the 
world  mdebted  for  this  boon. 

The  irreligious  writings  to  which  we 
have  just  referred  are  generally  quoted 
as  among  prominent  agencies  which 
brought  about  the  French  revolution. 
M'e  have  no  doubt  that  they  contri- 
buted their  share  of  mischief,  and  that 
the  spirit  they  engendered  did  much 
towards  aggravating  the  horrors  of  ihat 
event.  But  the  great  cause  of  all  was 
the  utter  distwss,  the  grinding  poverty, 


and  the  dire  oppression  under  which 
the  lower  classes  in  every  part  of 
France  laboured.  This  rendered  a  re- 
volution inevitable.  An  end  was  at 
last  to  be  piit  to  a  system  by  which, 
"  if  a  poor  widow  picked  three  nettles 
for  her  children *s  supper,  a  perfUmed 
seigneur,  lounging  in  the  (E\\  de  Bceuf, 
contrived  to  extract  one  of  them  from 
her  in  the  name  of  one  exaction  or 
another."  The  nobility  was  hated, — 
the  church  despised ;  both  had  miser- 
ably betrayed  their  trust,  and  both  were 
impotent.  The  wasteful  expenditure 
entailed  upon  the  noblesse  by  their  re- 
sidence at  Paris  had  ruined  most  of  the 
great  houses,  and  their  hapless  tenants 
irt  the  country  were  harassed  by  every 
species  of  oppression.  As  the  land- 
lords scareely  ever  visited  their  estates, 
there  was  no  link  of  affection  to  bind 
them  to  those  by  whose  labour  their 
extravagance  was  supported,  and  they 
were  known  merely  as  merciless  extor- 
tioners, unyielding  assertors  of  debasing 
and  detested  feudal  rights.  The  wars 
of  Louis  XIV.,  all  carried  on  for  the 
promotion  of  some  Popish  views,  had 
impoverished  the  country;  and  their 
ruinous  conclusion  had  thrown  the  re- 
venues into  inextricable  perplexity, 
which  no  6nancier  had  the  courage  to 
look  in  the  face.  Things  became  worse 
and  worse  in  the  reigns  of  Louis  XV. 
and  Louis  XVI. ;  and,  as  we  all  know, 
the  actual  commencement  of  the  revo- 
lution arose  out  of  fiscal  difficulties. 
Yet  the  debt  of  France  in  1789  was  not 
of  much  importance ;  and  the  taxes 
did  not  exceed,  nay,  did  not  come  up 
to,  what  tlie  resources  of  so  great  a 
country  could  vrell  afford  without 
pressure.  But  the  whole  system  was 
rotteh  to  the  core,  and  in  every  mem- 
ber, from  the  crown  to  the  sole.  No- 
bles without  money, — churohmen  with- 
out faith, —  city  populations  without 
bread, —  peasantry  without  guides  or 
protectors,  spiritual  or  temporal, —  a 
militanr  filled  with  republican  ideas 
fresh  from  the  democratic  victory  of 
America, — the  literary  and  educated 
classes  scoffing  at  religion : — Could  this 
last?  It  could  not.  It  needed  but  a 
touch  to  make  it  cmrable  into  pieces ; 
and  as  it  liad  been  begotten  and  fos- 
tered in  iniquity,  so  was  punishment 
dealt  upon  it  with  unsparing  hand.  In 
the  fierce  language  of  David,  the  foot 
of  the  people  was  dipped  in  the  blood 
of  their  enemies,  and  the  tongue  of 
iheiV  dogs  was  red  with  the  same ;  or, 
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take   it  in  the  version   of  Tate  and 
Brady  :— 

*'  But  justice  for  his  harden'd  foes 

Proportioned  vengeance  has  decreed, 
To  wound  the  hoary  bead  of  those 

Who  in  presumptuous  crimes  proceed  : 
T)ie  Lord  hath  thus  a  thunder  spokeji.. 

As  I  subdued  proud  Basban*s  king. 
Once  more  1*11  break  my  people's  yoke, 

And  from  the  deep  my  servants  bring. 
Their  feet  shall  with  a  crimson  flood 

Of  slaughter*d  foes  be  cover'd  o'er ; 
Nor  earth  receive  such  impious  blood, 

But    leave   for  dogs  the   unhallow'd 
gore." 

We  do  not  know  what  was  the 
version — uncouth  enough,  no  doubt  — 
into  which  the  victims  of  the  dragon" 
nodes  had  travestied  the  Psalms;  but 
we  can  conceive  these  verses  might 
iiave  been  sung  by  them  with  much 
fervour  in  the  hour  of  their  distress, 
and  with  a  prophetic  anticipation  that 
the  curse  here  denounced  upon  op- 
pressors would  be  fulfilled — as  it  was. 

Whether,  then,  we  look  for  a  mor<il 
cause  of  the  revolution  in  the  anti- 
religious  books  which  were  the  main 
staple  and  ornament  of  French  litera- 
ture, or  for  its  physical  cause  in  the 
distress  and  destitution  of  the  people, 
we  shall,  in  cither  case,  meet  with 
Popery  as  the  causa  causans.  We  shall 
not  say  positively,  that  if  Henry  IV. 
had  continued  to  be  a  Protestant,  and 
reigned  in  that  faith,  all  the  evils  which 
we  have  enumerated  would  have  been 
prevented;  as  a  matter  of  speculation, 
however,  we  shall  assert  that  it  is  highly 
probable  they  would.  Henry's  life 
might  not  have  been  more  moral  than 
that  of  Ix>uis  XIV.,  but  his  court  must 
have  been  more  decorous.  Vice  would 
have  paid  to  virtue  at  least  the  homage 
of  hypocrisy.  The  sturdy  independence 
of  Protestantism  would  have  prevented 
any  attempt  at  despotic  government, 
and  the  church-7/bni  et  origo  malorum 
to  France — would  have  been  curbed  in 
its  tyrannical  and  licentious  career. 
As  no  motive  for  centraHsing  could 
have  existed,  tlie  merging  of  France 
into  Paris  would  not  have  been  at- 
tempted, and  an  order  of  country  gen- 
tlemen would  have  been  created,  or, 
rather,  preserved,  whose  existence 
would  have,  by  avoiding  the  evils  ge- 
nerated by  the  absentees,  mitigated, 
and  at  last  extinguished,  the  evil  of 
feudality.  A  public  opinion,  in  short, 
would  have  been  generated,  and  we 
should  never  have  been  affronted  by 


hearing  of  such  a  tiling  as  a  Steele  de 
Louis  Qjuatorze,  or  of  such  an  imper- 
tinence as  rEtat,c*esi  moi!  France, 
allied  to  the  Protestant  powers,  would 
not  have  plunged  into  the  disastrous 
wars  which  succeeded  tlie  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  thereby  would 
have  avoided  those  financial  difficulties 
which  weighed  down  her  governing 
powers  in  1789;  and  even  if  from  any 
cause  her  exchequer  should  have  be- 
come embarrassedF,  a  genial  spirit  of  con- 
fidence miglit  have  been  diffused  through- 
out her  people,  sufficient  to  have  render- 
ed her  money  matters  capable  of  quiet 
discussion  and  intelligible  adjustment. 
Henry  IV.,  by  his  conversion,  put  an 
end  to  all  hopes  of  any  thing  like  this. 
He  gave  a  pledge  that  falsehood  should 
be  the  governing  principle  of  his 
dynasty,  and  that  principle  was  rigidly 
preserved  throughout.  The  govern- 
ment of  France,  from  his  accession  to 
the  revolution,  was  one  great  lie.  Im- 
posture, deceit,  hypocrisy,  prevailed  in 
every  department,  and  they  met  witli 
their  inevitable  consequences  —  ruin 
and  disgrace.  This  hapt)ened  in 
France.  What  was  the  result  of  Henry's 
apostasy  in  England? — His  daughter 
Henrietta  married  Charles  I.  Need 
we  say  any  thing  further?  Had  she 
been  Protestant, — had  she  been  of  the 
creed  in  which  her  father  was  born, 
what  blood  it  might  have  saved  this 
country,  what  destruction  it  would  have 
averted  from  the  house  into  which  in 
evil  hour  she  married !  Sad  was  the 
hour  when  the  Papist  daughter  of  the 
apostate  Henry  was  wedded  to  the 
heir  of  the  Stuarts. 

"  Sanguine  rf^(i/i~dotabere  virgo, 
£t  Bellona  manet  te  pronuba," 
might  have  been  the  bridal  motto  of 
Henrietta.     This  accursed    marriage, 
above  all  things,  led  her  husband  to 
the    scaffold,  and   drove   her  family, 
after  a  respite  from  exile,  into  perpetual 
exclusion   from    the    throne    of  their 
ancestors.    There  is  an  old  story  that 
when  Charles  L,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  troubles  of  his  reign,  consulted  the 
Sorles  VirgUiana,  he  opened  upon  — 
"At,  bello  audacispopuU  vexatus,et  armis, 
Finibus  extorris,  complexu  avulsus  luli, 
Auxilium    imploret,   rideatque    indigna 

suorum 
Funera:    nee  quum  se  sub  leges  pacis 

iniqua; 
Tradiderit,  regno  aut  optat4  luce  fruatur ; 
Sed  cadat  ante  diem,  medi&que  inhomatus 

aren^"— iEn.  iv.  615-80. 
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The  Virgilian  oracle  spoke  U>o  truly ; 
but  the  casual  opening  of  the  jEneid 
was  not  the  first  prognostic  of  the  tra- 
gedy of  Whitehall.  Charles  was  doonaed 
from  the  monient  of  his  marriage ;  and 
with  Iiim  was  doomed  his  dynasty.  His 
eldest  SOB,  Charles  11.,  was  obliged  to 
play  Louis  XIV.  only  at  second-hand. 
His  strumpet- work  was  not,  at  least, 
openly  countenanced  by  bishops  and 
theologians  of  high  pretension  ;  and  he 
was  never  allowed  to  pretend  that  he 
was  the  embodied  personiBcation  of  all 
the  governing  powers.  A  Papist, 
perhaps — for  the  matter  is,  after  all, 
doubtful;  lie  was  a  man  of  far  too 
much  talent  —  and  in  talent  he  far 
surpassed  Louis  XI V.,  or,  indeed,  most 
men  who  ever  sat  upon  a  throne — to 
allow  any  anti-Protestant  bias  to  be 
discoverable.  His  iackass  brother, 
James  II.,  ^'  oanried  out,"  as  the 
phrase  now  is,  the  principle  so  far 
that  it  drove  him  from  the  throne.  In 
contempt,  and  pensioned  dependance 
upon  the  house  of  Guelph,  which  suc- 
ceeded to  his  place,  perished  the  last 
of  his  descendants, —  a  paltry  cardinal, 
begging  from  George  lIL,  the  anti- 
Papist  monarch,  crouching  to  the  Bour- 
bons, and  shaking  before  the  Jacobins, 
and  still  King  of  £ngland,  Scotland, 
France,  and  Ireland  !  Burlesque  could 
hardly  go  farther  to  debase  the  downfal 
of  a  long-descended  dynasty.  Well 
might  poor  Henry  IX.,  for  so  did 
Cardinal  York  call  himself,  while  tak- 
ing for  his  daily  bread  those  coins 
which  bore  the  image  and  superscrip- 
tion of  Georsius  Tertius,  have  ex- 
claimed, with  but  a  little  alteration  of 
the  name  from  Paradise  Lost — 

"  III  fare  onr  anoMtor  impure  ; 
For  thii  we  may  thank  Hem^tf,*' 

Par.  Loet,  x.  735. 

Having  brought  into  the  world  all  this 
wo,  Henry,  however,  took  some  care, 
or  was  obliged  to  take  some  care,  of  his 
former  co-religionists,  by  that  enact- 
ment which  is  known  in  history  by  the 
title  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Mr.  D. 
D.  Scott  is  rather  hard  upon  the  Pro- 
testants for  accepting  this  measure,  as 
compromising  their  faith,  and  giving  up 
the  right  of  testifying  throughout  all 


France  in  belialf  of  their  faith.  It 
would  be  absurd  for  us  to  attempt  en- 
tering into  the  history  of  the  F^lict  of 
Nantes  in  this  hasty  manner ;  but  we 
may  say  that  the  high-minded  author, 
in  his  condemnation  of  the  Protestants, 
exacts  too  much.  No  doubt  every  pro- 
fessor of  the  Christian  church  is  bound 
to  assert  his  faith — but  scarcely  to  ob- 
trude it.  Samson  Agonistes  well  argues 
against  the  Cliorus  :-* 

"  Ckor,  Yet  with  thy  streugth   thou 

serv'st  the  Philistines. 
Sams,  Not  in  their  idol-worship,  but 
by  labour, 
Honest  and  lawful,  to  deserve  my  food 
Of  those  who  have  me  in  their  civil  power.'* 
'Samson  Agonistes,  1363. 

The  Romish  superstition,  that  *'  mis- 
fortune to  mankind,"  as  Sydney  Smith 
in  his  maturer  years  truly  calls  it,  had 
obtained,  no  doubt  for  some  important 
cause  in  the  ways  of  God,  the  mastery 
in  France,  and  the  Reformed  were 
obliged  to  submit.  The  Edict  of  Nantes 
afforded  as  good  terms  as  they  could 
get.  They  could  not  foresee  that  it  was 
to  be  hardly  in  operation  befoie  its 
provisions  would  be  violated,  and  that 
in  less  than  a  century  it  would  be  abro* 
gated  altogether. 

A  list  of  the  severe  laws  against 
Protestants  is  given  by  Mr.  Scott ;  and 
it  i3  a  list  of  the  most  goading,  into- 
lerant, and  ceaseless  oppressions.  For 
not  one  of  these  iniquities  was  there  the 
slightest  pretence.  Louis  XIV.  himself 
imiformly  bore  testimony  to  tlie  loyalty 
of  his  Protestant  subjects ;  but  Popery 
had  the  power  to  persecute,  and  tkere^ 
fore  it  did  persecute.  Breach  of  fkith 
with  heretics  is  an  absolute  duty,  pal- 
liating or  wiping  off  any  sin  against  the 
decalogue.  Against  this  duty  it  was  io 
vain  to  plead  that  Protestants  had  con- 
ferred the  highest  honours  upon  France 
—  that  her  greatest  scholars,  Budaeus, 
the  Scaligers,  Casaubon,  Salmasius, 
the  Stephani,  Faber,  his  daughter 
Madame  Dacier  —  though  she  was 
forced  into  a  shameful  conversion — 
her  most  celebrated  generals  and  states, 
men,  Turenne  (also,  it  is  a  pity  to 
say,  a  sham^con vert*),  Henry  IV.  him- 
self, CoUgny,  the  Cond6s,  Sully,  Col- 


*  "  Deaoended  both  from  William  the  Taeituru  and  the  Admiral  da  CoUgny, 
TnrenBA  might  have  been  expected  to  combme  the  fimeet  religioaa  priaciplea  with 
the  greateat  sutitary  lalenta.  The  hitler  he  did  possess  ia  the  higheat  degree ;  and. 
iB  aSditioa  to  the  ivm  of  a  soldier,  he  waa  waowned  ftw  magnanimity  aud  genecoarty  5 
fer  modea^,  layaltv.  and  geod  faith.  Beyoad  this,  hb  character  was  rather  tiiat  of 
ama.  of  tkeweflS  than  a  Chrietian;  aad when  we  tee  hM!»*J«\*^S5W^  •^ 
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bert,  Vauban — Duquesne  and  Duguay 
Tronin,  the  only  naval  officers  of 
name  in  her  annals,  were  Protestants 
— in  vain  to  say  that 

*'  The  ranks  of  the  reformed  were  still 
adorned  by  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
names  in  France.  Among  these  we  may 
mention  Duquene,  who  gained  that  year 
three  successive  victories  at  sea  over  the 
greatest  captain  Holland  ever  possessed, 
and  was  rewarded  accordingly,  as  he  well 
deserved,  by  the  king ;  Schomberr,  who 
lived  to  command  armies  in  France, 
Portugal,  Prussia,  and  Ireland ;  and  who 
that  same  year,  also,  while  at  the  head  of 
the  Frencn  troops  in  Flanders  which 
were  commanded  the  year  before  by  the 
great  Cond6,  baffled  the  hopes  of  the 
most  numerous  allies  ;  the  Duke  of  La 
Force  and  his  family,  a  branch  of  the 
house  of  Rochefoucauld,  from  which  are 
descended  the  two  now  most  flourishing 
branches  of  that  house  ;  Kuvigny,  then 
plenipotentiary  for  France  at  the  court  of 
London,  and  as  such,  entrusted  with  the 
most  important  negotiations;  his  son, 
by  appointment  of  the  king,  depu^* 
general  of  the  Protestants  at  court,  and 
who  eventually  served  the  English  to 
good  purpose,  under  the  name  of  Lord 
Ualloway.  Many  of  the  Calvinist  no. 
bility  served  with  distinction  on  board  of 
their  country's  fleets,  or  in  its  armies; 
and  on  returning  from  such  scenes  to 
their  estates,  did  not  find  their  desire  to 
please  the  king  a  sufficient  motive  for 
changing  their  religion ;  and,  not  to  men- 
tion the  richest  burgesses  of  our  com- 
mercial cities,  or  two  thousand  pastors, 
some  of  whom  were  venerated  for  the 
purity  of  their  morals,  and  others  oele« 
brated  for  their  learning  and  talents,  the 
work  of  conversion  had  made  no  pro- 
gress among  the  rural  population." 

All  this  was  nothing.  The  perse- 
cuting church  had  the  power;  and  per- 
formed its  appointed  mission  there  just 
as  it  has  performed  it  every  where  else, 
in  defiance  of  faith,  honour,  generosity, 
or  mercy.  It  would  do  the  same  this 
moment  in   England.     The  apostate 


George  Spencer  is  no  doubt  a  hor- 
rible blockhead,  but  he  lias  more 
honesty  than  the  r^;ulady  bom-and- 
bred  Papists  whom  he  has  joined, 
and  be  fairly  confesses  that  be  thinks 
tlie  main  object  of  the  church  of  whidi 
he  is  now  a  member  is  to  exterminate 
the  Church  of  England.  An  oath 
now  no  more  restrains  the  Tail  in 
parliament,  than  a  solemn  edict  re- 
strained the  prostitute  church  and 
court  of  Louis  aI  V. 

One  main  object  of  Mr.  Scott's  com- 

Eilation,  which  consists  of  De  Ralhiere*s 
istorical  elucidations,  and  'some  other 
pieces  respecting  the  persecution  of  the 
Protestants  in  France,  is  to  combat  an 
opinion  which  has  been  very  geperally 
spread  among  Protestants,  and  has  al- 
ways done  mischief:^ 

**  But  history,  to  be  instruottre,  most 
be  true.  As  such  only  it  is  a  page  of 
God's  providence,  to  be  devondy  read 
and  studied.  Among  the  errors  I  trost 
this  publication  will  correct,  let  me  notice, 
1st.  That  the  papacy  was  left  in  a  very 
sluggish  condition  at  the  dose  of  the 
thirty  years'  war  in  Germany,  in  1648, 
and  from  that  period  had  dued  to  be 
dangerous.  2d.  That  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  measures 
of  which  it  formed  a  part,  were  the  per- 
sonal scU  of  Louis  XIV.  3d.  That  these 
had  all  a  purely  political  character.  4th. 
That  Louis,  at  tne  Ume,  was  <dd  and  of 
an  enfeebled  mind.  5th.  That  snch  pro- 
ceedings could  not  have  taken  place  under 
a  free  constitution  and  limited  monarchy. 
6th.  That  what  was  done  was  eflTected 
altogether  by  force.  7th.  That  it  had 
neiuer  the  sanction  nor  applause  of  the 
Pope  or  of  papal  Europe. 

**  Now,  no  one  can  rise  from  the  peru- 
eal  of  the  present  volume,  still  less  from 
the  additional  eyidence  which  another 
may  furnish,  without  being  convinced 
that  the  peace  of  Westphalia  left  the 
papal  clergy  the  same  restless,  sanguine, 
mtrigumg  and  ambitious  body  as  before; 
that   the    antiprotestant  proceedings  of 


Earently  of  blind  fidelity  to  his  kine,  carrying  war  and  desolation  into  innocent  and 
elpless  Protestant  provinces ;  weakening  the  cause  which,  as  a  Protestant,  he  must 
have  approved,  and  strengthening  that  wmch  carried  in  its  bosom  all  the  woes  about 
to  be  inflicted  on  his  own  Protestant  fellow-countrymen,  we  must  be  struck  with  the 
incomparable  superiority  of  the  first  William  of  Orange  and  de  Coligny,  in  reach  of 
mind  as  well  as  in  strength  of  principle.  Turenne's  private  life  was  not  regulated  hy 
Christian  morality.  An  attachment  to  the  Duchess  de  Longueville,  involved  him  in 
the  sedition  of  the  Fronde  in  1650.  As  long  as  two  pious  sisters  lived,  he  is  said  to 
have  continued  steadfiast  in  the  profession  of  Protestantism,  but  when  they  died,  be 
gave  another  example  of  the  fickleness  of  mind  that  almost  invariably  accompanies 
shallow  religious  principles,  and  an  inconsistent  religious  profession.  Tnrenne  died 
about  ten  years  before  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  having  been  killed  by  a 
cannon  shot  in  an  attack  on  Montecuculi,  near  8alsbac,  on  the  «7th  of  JWr<  A^^« 
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Louis  XIVth*8  reigii  emanated  from  that 
body,  and  were  systematically  restrained, 
bj  tbe  king  and  Colbert,  until  the  latter's 
influence  declined,  and  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  king's  fits  of  remorse  to 
make  him  a  ^EOiatic,  hy  such  instruments 
as  Father  la  Chaise  and  Madame  de 
Maintenon  ;  that  those  proceedings  bad 
a  purely  religious  origin ;  that  L^s  at 
the  time  was  in  the  full  vigour  of  bis 
understanding,  being  only  rortj  years 
old  in  1678,  when  be  first  oegan  to  yield 
to  the  religious  animosities  of  the  K.  C. 
clergy^  that  as  the  ma^tracy,  the  mu- 
nicipalities, the  universities,  and,  in  short, 
the  ffreat  mass  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  in  France,  were  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  same  animosities,  a 
parliament  expressing  and  giving  effect 
to  the  wishes  of  a  national  majority, 
would  have  overborne  tbe  personal  mo- 
deration of  the  kine  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  and  hastenea  instead  of  prevent- 
ed persecution ;  that  intrigue,  bribery, 
and  seduction,  were  employed  as  well  as 
force,  and  that  the  Pope  and  R.  C. 
Europe  at  least  acquiesced  in  what  was 
done. 

"  That  I  may  not  be  supposed  to  impute 
more  ignorance  to  the  public  than  is 
justly  chargeable,  I  give  the  following 
quotation  from  an  able  review  of  Ranke's 
Popes  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  which  appeared  a  few  years 
ago  in  the  (^uarUrly  Review,  and  great 
indeed  must  the  general  misapprehension 
on  the  above  pomts  be,  when  so  well- 
informed  and  talented  a  writer  could 
compress  so  much  of  it  within  so  short  a 
compass: — 

"  *  The  only  considerable  encroach- 
ment on  the  interests  of  Protestantism 
was  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  and  the  persecution  of  the  Pro- 
testants. But  this,  though  its  primary 
motive  was  the  bigotry  of  a  mistress 
working  on  the  enfeebled  mind  of  an 
aged  king,  was,  after  all,  an  act  of  politi- 
cal despotism  rather  than  of  genuine 
religious  zeal.    It  was  effected  altogether 


by  force;  the  missionaries  would  have 
done  little  without  the  dragoons.  It  was 
neither  sanctioned  nor  applauded  by  the 
general  voice  of  Catholic  Europe.  Not 
only  was  the  Pope  in  no  respect  the  prime 
mover  in  these  affairs,  but  be  expressed, 
to  his  honour,  bis  public  disapprobation 
of  these  unchristian  modes  of  conversion 
by  the  sword.  But  his  remonstrances 
were  unheard  or  unnoticed,  and  he  must 
have  looked  on,  equally  without  power 
of  interference,  if  that  ci4>ricious  tyranny 
had  taken  anotiier  course.'" 

There  is  oo  such  thing  as  decrepitude 
in  Popery.  Tbe  god  of  its  worship 
never  slumbers  nor  sleeps.  "  The  devil 
ragethy  It  may  suit  his  purpose  to 
assume  sometimes  an  appearance  of 
quiet,  but  it  is  only  to  throw  people  off 
their  guard.  Such  was  his  policy  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  he  obtained  the  object  which 
he  sought.  How  often  has  the  absurd 
and  purblind  saying  of  Dr.  Johnson 
been  quoted  :  '<  lie  who  would  appre- 
hend dancer  from  Popery  now,  would 
have  cried  fire  at  the  deluge.''  This 
ridiculous  dktum  was  cited  once  to 
quiet  our  fears ;  it  is  now  occasionally 
brought  forward  by  the  Romanists 
themselves,  to  laugli  at  its  nonsense. 
We  doubt  not  that  at  the  time  of  the 
deluge  there  were  to  be  found  many  a 
Dr.  Johnson,  who,  in  pompous  sen- 
tences, or  trim  aphorisms,  derided 
Noah,  even  when  the  fountains  of  the 
deep  were  breaking  up  and  the  win- 
dows of  the  heavens  were  opening;  but 
the  flood  (Jui  come,  in  spite  of  aU  their 
wisdom,  to  overwhelm 

•*  A  world  devote  to  universal  wreck." 

It  is  a  mistake  which  Protestants 
never  should  make,  and  it  especially 
behoves  them  to  avoid  it  at  the  present 
moment. 
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«  Oh,  Mor^n  Rattkr's  taU  aad  ttrtigbt. 
And  in  hii  timbs  he  is  oomplete  -, 
He'd  fire  a  gun  of  any  weight. 
From  Oanrjowen  to  Thomond  Gate. 
And  amaahing  tp^lpeent,  beating  borea. 
Breaking  windowa,  burating  doors — 
Ob,  we^  the  boya  that  dread  no  neiae. 
From  Garryowen  to  Thomond  Gate ! 


More  years  than  I  now  choose  to 
count  have  made  a  slide  into  eternity 
since  the  time  when  Father  Prout, 
Cornelius  0*Donoghue,  and  I,  Morgan 
Rattler,  were  all  "  poking  fun  "  at  the 
people;  the  whilst  we  went  at  a  slap- 
ping pace  over  the  pages  of  this  Maga- 
zine. Priest,  soldier,  barrister — man 
of  Clongouse,  man  of  Ilaillebury,  man 
of  Trinity  —  men  of  Europe — up  to 
every  thing,  from  pitch -and -toss  to 
manslaughter — at  it  we  went  ding- 
dong,  all  in  the  same  Numbers,  and 
in  a  succession  of  Numbers.  Yet 
there  was  no  crossing,  no  justling, 
though  we  went  over  the  same  coun- 
try, and  that  was  our  own  '^  sweet 
south" — or,  more  correctly,  if  less 
poetically  to  speak,  our  own  south- 
west. And  right  good  fun  it  was  we 
poked— (Heaven  reward  the  Yankees 
for  this  picturesque  expression,  which 
ought  to  have  been  Hibernian )) — right 
good  fun,  as  all  Irish  fun  is  sure  to  l>e 
when  it  comes  from  a  peasant  or  a  gen- 
tleman, and  is  not  deformed  or  conta- 
minated by  passing  through  a  buckeen, 
^jftckeen,  a  squireen,  or  any  of  the  in- 
termediate classes  of  society.  But  with 
respect  to  all  three — 

''  The  cold  chain  of  silence  has  hung  o'er 
us  long ;" 

and  two  are  in  no  condition  to  unbind 
it.  The  priest  is  in  some  **  far  coun- 
tr^e,''  whose  rude  inhabitants  read  not 
Fraser's,norany  other  classic  work  in  the 
English  tongue.  The  ensign  has  turned 
his  sword  into  a  rail,  and  his  pen  into  a 
piston ;  and  has  bid  adieu  to  all  litera- 
ture, excepting  that  which  treats  exclu- 
sively of  the  varieties  of  L.S.D.  Morgan 
Rattler,  accordingly,  the  last  and  least 
worthy,  alone  remains  to  shake  off  the 
dust  of  one  of  the  world's  highways, 
and  come  forward  from  the  retirement 
into  which,  as  a  literary  personage,  he 
had  withdrawn,  and  once  again  present 


himselfbefbre  the  liege-men  of  Rcgina  . 
It  b  not,  however,  in  the  character  of  a 
candidate  for  approbation  in  his  own 

})erson— 'it  is  not  as  one  who,  having 
eft  the  stage,  repents  him  of  his  preci- 
pitancy in  parting  with  indulgent  pa- 
trons and  tne  joys  of  personal  excite- 
ment—  that  he  makes  his  bow  to  usher 
in  a  series  of  more  '*  last  appearances." 
No !  it  is  simply  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
troducing, upon  the  part  of  self  aad 
brother  performers,  like  him  retired 
from  *'  the  gay  and  busy  scene," — an 
artist  in  the  same  "  walk  of  the  pro- 
fession," who  has  recently  come  out 
on  the  provincial  boards,  and  has  been 
so  signally  successful^  as  to  justify  his 
being  brought  before  a  London  au- 
dience without  any  further  probation  or 
delay.  Without  more  of  preface  or 
metaphor,  gentle  public^  behold  tlie 
author  of  The  Confesmm  of  Hturrv 
Lorrequer,  As  he  has  not  himsdf 
choaen  to  tell  you  his  name,  I  will  not 
enlighten  yon  upon  the  sub^t  ferther 
than  this, — the  initial  letter  is  the 
same  as  in  Lonequer;  but  the  name  is 
not  so  euphonious,  and  the  Irish  for  it 
is  "  sloukaune*^  Let  it  suffice,  then, 
to  say  that  he  is  a  doctor  of  medicine, 
a  graduate  of  the  Dublin  Universi^, 
SMid  that  his  book  affords  abundant . 
evidence  that  he  is  a  scholar  and  a 
gentleman,  and  has  from  his  childhood 
upwards  been  familiar  with  good  so- 
ciety, both  in  '*  that  pleasant  place  of 
all  (social)  festivity,"  the  Irish  capital, 
and  elsewhere  in  these  islands,  and 
upon  the  Continent.  He  is,  moreover, 
acquainted  with  the  languages  and  lite- 
rature, as  well  as  the  manners  and 
cities,  of  more  than  one  nation ;  and 
as  he  has  had  the  advantage  of  a  regular 
education,  and  thus  of  having  his  mind 
made  conscious  of  the  treasures  of  anti- 
quity in  philosophy,  in  poetry,  and  in 
history,  and  strengthened,  moreover,  by 
some  familiaritygfii^  J|i|^i^|t^f5ces, 
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his  (Viends  may  well  hope  that  tlie  au' 
thor  will  grow  better  as  ne  grows  older, 
notwithstanding  the  success  of  the  first 
experiment,  which  is  certainly  sttch  as 
to  establish  a  formidable  rival  to  his 
future  efforts. 

Having  now  presented  the  writer  in 
due  form,  let  us  turn  to  his  work. 
This  is  the  third  phasis  of  its  appear- 
ance. First,  it  came  out  in  a  senes  of 
articles  in  a  magazine;*  next, in  num- 
bers ;  and,  lastly,  in  its  present  shape 
— a  goodly  volume.  In  the  two  latter 
forms  it  is  decked  ''  with  numerous 
illustrations  by  Phiz,^'  much  to  the  in- 
convenience and  annoyance  of  n  reader 
capable  of  enjoying  the  work  itself.  I 
do  not  object  to  the  sketches  themselves 
in  themselves :  they  are  generally  plea- 
sant caricatures  of  the  scenes  described 
by  the  author— 

*<  Sed  nunc  non  erat  his  locus !" 

If  they  were  attached  to  a  composition, 
in  which  neither  in  the  whole  nor  in 
parts  is  there  any  artistic  story,  any 
more  than  in  a  Christmas  pantomime, 
where  the  multitude  of  loose  scenes  are 
alone  kept  together  by  the  presence  of 
Harlequin  and  Columbine,  the  Clown 
and  Pkntaloon,  upon  the  stage,  well 
and  good  I — they  would  be  an  assist- 
ance, and  in  their  way  an  embellish- 
ment, and  probably  an  attraction  to  the 
straggling  purchaser;  but  in  a  work, 
not  one  of  those  in  which  you  are  never 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  is  coming  next, 
and  to  whose  conclusion  you  can  not 
look  forward  as  securely  as  you  do  to 
the  Temple  of  Hymen  in  the  pantomime 
— a  work  in  which,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  superabundance  of  incident, 
and  a  constant  succession  of  the  most 
ludicrous  surprises,  so  that  it  would 
furnish  materials  for  at  least  half  a 
hundred  farces — a  work,  too,  in  which 
the  utmost  humour  and  high  ability  are 
displayed  in  the  conduct  of  the  story 
Utelf,  and  all  the  mbordimte  members 
ofU — the  presence  of  these  illustra- 
tions is  a  positive  nuisance ;  they  are 
anticipating  you  at  every  turn,  and 
marring,  whenever  you  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  cast  your  eye  upon  them, 
the  laugh  that  was  in  store  fbr  you. 
They  are  like  those  animated  bores 
who,  to  ease  the  pleasing  agony  of  a 
young  lady's  bosom,  volunteer  to  tell 
her    the    conclusion    of   some    high- 


wrought  novel.  "  Thank  you  kindly 
for  nothing,"  says  the  young  lady,  if 
she  be  of  Munsler.  What  I  exclaimed 
more  than  once,  in  honour  of  the  eyes 
of  the  artist,  when  I  found  the  issue  of 
some  most  complicated  train  of  adven- 
tures pictorially  adumbrated  for  my 
mortification,  it  becomes  me  not  to 
repeat  t6  ears  polite.  I  will  content 
myself  with  noticing,  by  and  by,  some 
instances  of  the  infliction ;  simply  ob^- 
serving  here,  that  I  could  have  caused 
Phiz  to  be  flea*d  alive  for  his  illustmtion 
of"  Doctor  Fiuncane  and  the  miller's 
mare,"  albeit  one  of  the  cleverest  of  the 
whole  batch  !  I  have  no  doubt  that  I 
shall  cause  the  reader  hereafter  to  sym- 
pathise with  me  to  the  full  extent. 

The  Confissions  of  Harry  Lorreqtter 
is  an  extremely  well-chosen  title.  It 
possesses  the  rare  merit  of  alike  suiting 
the  interests  of  the  publisher  and  the 
author,  generally,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  f 
has  explained,  so  discordant.  It  is 
sufficiently  attractive,  without  being 
too  communicative  —  without  being 
calculated  to  raise,  in  the  mind  of  the 
most  imaginative,  a  preconception  of 
what  the  work  is  to  oe.  It  therefore 
lays  no  ground  for  disappointment,  and 
in  no  sort  compromises  the  author. 
But  it  has  another  merit:  it  imittn- 
dualises  the  work.  It  declares  to  you 
most  plainly  that  you  are  neither  to 
expect  novel  nor  romance ;  and  it  com- 
forts you  with  the  assurance  that  you 
will  not  be  vexed  by  an  abortive  at- 
tempt at  either.  You  are  only  to  have 
such  snatches  of  one  man's  life  and 
adventures  as  he  is  pleased  to  give  you. 
You  are  only  of  necessity  to  have  one 
full-drawn  character— the  "  K  of  the 
tiarrative ;  all  the  rest,  without  destroy- 
ing the  effect,  may  be  sketches,  and 
the  majority  of  them  in  outline.  Some 
of  the  most  delightful  books  in  the 
world,  grave  and  gay,  and  both  com- 
mingled, have  been  written  afler  this 
unassuming  fkshion.  Need  I  mention 
Anastasiusy  Lazaritlo  di  TormeSy  Gil 
Bias  ?  The  romance  and  novel,  on  the 
contrary,  not  alone  reouire  genius, 
which  may  be  evinced  in  any  thing 
whereupon  it  may  choose  to  disport 
itself,  but  either,  when  worthy  of  the 
name,  must,  like  a  drama  or  an  epic 
poem,  be  a  consummate  work  of  art. 
As  a  corollary  to  this,  it  must  be  a 
work  of  time.    And  this  is  always  so, 
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though  it  be  not  cognisable  always  to 
the  vulgar  eye.  It  is  in  this  respect 
like  a  piece  of  sculpture.  £?en  as  the 
statue  or  group^  it  must  be  wrought 
from  a  model  in  which  the  idea  shall 
be  complete.  And,  in  like  manner, 
the  work  which  appears  to  be  executed 
most  rapidly  is  oftentimes  that  whose 
model  has  cost  roost  time  and  labour. 
But  this  falls  not  under  tlie  eye  of  the 
multitude,  either  with  respect  to  him 
wlto  makes  the  model  of  the  piece  of 
sculpture,  or  him  who  silently  con- 
ceives the  plan  of  the  novel,  and  at 
last  produces  it  living,  after  many 
throes.  The  only  matter  of  common 
remark  with  respect  to  the  latter  is, 
that  he  b  a  man  advanced  in  life,  as 
Scott  was  when  he  wrote  the  Bride  of 
Lammermoor.  They  calculate  not, 
they  guess  not,  they  dream  not,  how 
many  hours  of  how  many  days  and 
nights  of  that  life  may  have  been  in 
point  of  fact  employed  upon  the  plan 
or  model  of  that  novel.  To  three 
classes  of  writers,  then,  the  form  of 
work  adopted  by  the  author  of  the 
Confusions  of  Harry  Lorreguer  is  pe- 
culiarly advantageous, — to  the  young 
man  who  writes  for  fame — to  the  man 
engaged  in  a  profession,  and  who  can 
only  devote  leisure  hours  to  the  culti- 
vation of  literature — and,  thirdly,  to 
the  man  who  writes  for  money,  and 
cares  for  reputation  (mere  vanity  apart, 
which  flattery  so  easily  bought  can  sa- 
tisfy), precisely  as  the  thief  in  the  story 
did  for  character,  and  that  was  to  make 
a  better  market  for  it.  Clear  it  is, 
from  what  I  have  said,  that  novels  and 
romances  are  not  the  commodities  in 
whose  manu&cture,  year  afler  vear,  a 
book-maker  can  be  most  profitably  en- 
gaged. This  will  account  for  the  meta- 
morphose of  some  of  our  lately  fashion- 
able novelists  into  playwrights,  essay- 
ists, and  the  like  humbler  functionaries 
in  the  republic  of  letters. 

Our  author,  as  I  have  intimated, 
belongs  to  the  two  first-named  classes ; 
and  has  accordingly  chosen  wisely, 
and,  as  we  shall  see,  acted  wisely  upon 
his  choice.  His  story  is  a  story  of  pure 
out-and-out  fun;  and  in  its  quaint, 
occasionally  rather  coarse,  and  inva- 
riably "  rollicking''  Irish  way,  it  is, 
though  seen  through  an  atmosphere 
something  misty,  brilliant  after  its  kind 
as  Beaumarchais's  Figaro^  which,  from 
its  sparkling  wit,  blazing  out  sentence 
after  sentence,  has  not  been  inaptly 
compared  to  a  display  of  fireworks, 


Harry  Lorrequer  advisedly  passes  over 
all  the  darker  passages  which  might 
be  naturally  introdu^  into  his  con- 
fessions, lie  never,  in  search  of  the 
sentimental  or  the  sublime,  goes  be- 
yond the  object  he  proposed  to  himself. 
He  does  not  attempt  to  give  you  the 
<<  mirth  and  laughter,''  and  the  ''  ser- 
mons and  soda-water,"  in  the  same 
dose.  He  is  of  Byron's  opinion — each 
in  its  turn  1— 

"  Let  U8  have  wine  and  women,  mirth  and 

laughter ; 
Sermons  and  soda-water  ths  day  after  /*' 

He  strives  to  produce  the  mirth  and 
laughter,  first  by  the  humorous  collo- 
cation of  incidents,  in  which,  perhaps, 
lies  his  greatest  merit;  next,  in  the  de- 
lineation of  character,  in  whidi  he  is 
not  so  happy,  for,  with  the  exception 
of  his  hero,  and  one  or  two  other  per- 
sons, the  sketches  are  exaggerated  into 
caricature ;  and,  lastly,  by  his  dialogue 
and  narrative,  which  is  exceedingly 
light,  bright,  and  buoyant.  It  has  the 
charm  of  freshness,  and  unaffectedneas, 
and  perfect  ease.  There  is  no  imitation 
of  this,  that,  or  the  other  approved  style 
of  jocose  composition — no  turn  of 
phrase,  or  trick  of  verbal  humour,  bor- 
rowed from  Fielding,  from  Goldsmith, 
or  from  Sterne — there  is  no  man- 
nerism, no  straining  after  effect,  no  in- 
tellectual posture-making — no  struggle 
to  say  smart  or  fine  things;  and,  lastly, 
there  is  no  stumbling,  or  tripping,  or 
knocking,  or  clapping,  or  daisy-cutting 
—there  is  no  break  in  the  easy  pace ; 
it  is  like  your  best  hack's  hand-gallop, 
that  will  take  you  to  cover  as  though 
you  were  in  an  arm-chair,  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  miles  an  hour^  and  pull  you 
every  yard  of  the  way.  Then,  dealing 
with  things  farcical,  and  making  his 
characters  for  the  most  part  in  ferce — 
or,  if  you  will,  grotesque  comedy — 
he  has  the  good  sense  never  to  attempt 
pathos.  No  roan  of  less  transcendant 
power  than  Shakspeare,  Moli^re,  or 
Scott,  ever  yet  succeeded  in  inter- 
mingling the  grotesque  with  the  pa- 
thetic. Moli^re  may  deepen  and  darken 
his  comedy,  so  as  to  cause  the  shadow 
to  fall  upon  your  heart,  and  make  you 
sad  the  whibt  you  smile,  and  wiser, 
more  merciful,  and  more  tolerant  of 
your  weak  fellow-mortals  for  the  sad- 
ness. Scott  may  fiing  shadows  thicker 
and  more  dread  around  the  doomed 
Master  of  Ravenswood,  by  the  broad 
ludicrousness  of  Caleb's  sinfts^by  the 
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cynical  merriment  of  the  creature,  half- 
fiddler,  half-sexton — a  fleshly  appari- 
tion, tlitting  betwixt  life  and  death — 
the  wedding  and  the  burial — human 
joy  and  human  sorrow — a  mockery 
upon  all.  Shakspeare  may  freeze  the 
blood  as  he  listeth  with  his  terrible 
contrasts — the  din  of  preparation  in  the 
household  of  the  Capulet — the  sacri- 
ficial silence  of  one  chamber — the  lewd 
old  nurse,  prattling  over  the  bed  of  true 
Juliet — Uie  drunken  porter,  vomiting 
forth  his  ribald  jests  at  the  gate  of  that 
castle  on  whose  battlements  the  raven 
is  hoarse  with  croaking.  But  when 
any  man  of  less  genius  attempts  such 
like  things  in  any  degree,  he  is  sure  to 
fail  miserably,  and  the  more  ludi- 
crously if  the  endeavour  be  to  rise 
from  the  grotesque  and  farcical  to  the 
tragic,  and  not  the  contrary.  You  can 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  miseries  or 
heroics  of  any  body  at  whom  you  have 
been  accustomed  to  laugh.  One  was 
inevitably  sure  to  give  a  louder  roar  at 
Liston  when  that  chosen  son  of  Momus 
tried  a  tragic  touch ;  and  yet  he  was 
quite  in  earnest,  and  wept  in  secret  to 
think  the  town  mistook  his  talent, 
which  he  fiincied  lay  in  tragedy.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  low  comedian  of 
literature.  I  use  the  words  with  no 
disrespect  to  Harry  Lorrequer :  on  the 
contrary,  I  praise  him  for  knowing  his 
position,  and  sticking  to  his  line,  and 
thus  avoiding  to  fall  into  blunders 
which  have  not  been  escaped  by  his 
betters — ay,  his  betters  I  at  an  interval 
which  neitMr  he  nor  any  other  living 
writer  will  nake  shorter.  What  wit^ 
what  humour,  what  funny  imaginations, 
what  scenev  for  ^  inextinguishable 
laughter,"  can  be  superior  to  those 
displayed  in  the  novels  of  Smollett 
ana  Fielding? — yet  how  flat  and  ful- 
some are  all  their  efforts  at  delicacy, 
at  saitimentality,  and  pathos  I  And  if 
these,  being  men  of  learning  and  of  the 
very  highest  order  of  ability,  fell  sig- 
nally short  of  success,  in  provoking  the 
unlimited  use  of  that  fiiculty  which  it 
is  said  distinguishes  man  even  more 
strongly  than  the  use  of  reascm  from 
brutes,  and  at  the  same  time  touching 
his  heart,  what  must  be  the  fate  of 
others  not  so  gifled  ?  Or,  to  pass  to  a 
physical  example  of  the  incompatibility 
of  refined  sentiment  and  deep  feeling 
with,  first  the  excitement,  and  then  the 
lassitude,  which  proceeds  from  a  titilla- 
tion  communicated  through  the  nerves 
lo  the  risible  muscles,  take  a  young 


lady  and  tittle  her  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  then  read  to  her  the  Sorrows  of 
Bosalie,  and  you  will  find  she  will  not 
cry  as  much  at  them  as  would  blister  a 
griddle. 

I  give  Lorrequer,  accordingly,  un- 
common credit  for  his  abstinence  from 
fine  writing,  and  the  more  because  I 
am  convinced  he  must  have  withstood 
strong  temptation ;  and  this,  in  a  young 
writer,  is  sometliing  at  least  equal  to 
the  chastity  of  Scipio,  who,  perhaps, 
only  declined  cracking  commandments 
with  a  black  woman,  af\er  all.  But 
how  do  I  come  to  the  above  conclu- 
sion about  Lorrequer  ?  Tims  I  There 
are  only  two  or  three  serious  passages 
in  the  whole  volume,  and  these  are 
written  with  great  vigour  and  intense 
feeling.  But  now  for  The  ConfeS' 
iionSf  made  by  one  who  tells  of  a 
great  many  queer  things,  and  sundry 
thereof  of  doubtful  morality,  but  yet 
appears  to  be  no  heart-broken  penitent. 
But  then  Mr.  Lorrequer  is  a  soldier. 
Nor  need  you  wonder,  gentle  reader, 
at  an  Irish  civilian's  choosing  a  mili- 
tary hero.  There  is  no  country  in  the! 
world  in  which  the  military  are  so  po-! 
pular  as  in  Ireland,  or  in  which  they 
are  on  such  terms  of  familiar  inter- 
course with  the  gentry.  The  best  quar- 
ters in  the  British  empire  were  at  all 
times  in  the  garden  of  Erin ;  and  they . 
must  be  rendered  still  more  pleasant 
of  late  years,  since  there  have  been 
Peelers  appointed  to  drive  for  tithes, 
revenue  police  to  hunt  stills,  and  a 
coast-guard  to  watch  smugglers.  It 
will  be  best  for  the  present  to  let 
Master  Harry  speak  for  himself: — 

'*  It  was  on  a  splendid  momine  in  the 
autumn  of  181-  tnat  the  Howard  trans- 
port, with  400  of  his  majesty's  4-th  regi- 
ment, dropped  anchor  in  the  beautiful 
harbour  ot  Cove.  The  sea  shone  under 
the  purple  light  of  the  rising  sun  with  a 
rich  rosy  hue,  beautifully  in  contrast  with 
the  difl&rent  tints  of  the  foliage  of  the 
deep  woods*  already  tinged  with  the 
brown  of  autumn.  Spike  Island  lay 
'  sleeping  upon  its  broad  shadow  *,'  and 
the  large  ensign  which  crowns  the  bat- 
tery was  wrapped  around  the  flag-staff, 
there  not  being  even  air  enough  to  stir 
it.  It  was  itill  so  early,  that  but  few 
persona  were  abroad ;  and  as  we  leaned 
over  the  bulwarks,  and  looked  now  for 
the  first  time  for  eight  long  years  upon 
British  ground,  many  an  eye  filled,  and 
many  a  heaving  breast  told  how  full  of 
recoUeetions  that  short  moment  was,  aud 
how  different  our  feelings  finom  the  guy 
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Iraoytncy  witii  which  we  had  sailed  froBi 
that  same  harbour  for  the  Poniusula : 
»anj  of  our  best  and  bravest  had  we  left 
behind  us ;  and  more  than  one,  native  to 
the  land  we  were  approaching,  had  found 
his  last  reet  in  the  soil  of  the  stranger. 
It  was,  then,  with  a  mingled  sense  of 
pain  and  pleasure  we  gazed  upon  that 
peaceful  httle  village,  whose  white  cot- 
ti^8  lay  doited  along  the  edge  of  the 
harbour.  The  moody  silence  our  thooghu 
had  shed  over  us  was  soon  broken.  The 
preparations  for  disembarking  had  begun ; 
and  I  recollect  to  this  hour  how,  shaking 
off  the  load  that  oppressed  my  heait,  I 
descended  the  gangway,  humming  poor 
Wdfie's  well-known  song — 

*  Why,  soldiers,  why 
Should  we  be  melancholy,  boysV 

And  to  this  elasticity  of  spirits,  whether 
the  result  of  my  profession  or  the  gift  of 
God  (as  Dogberry  has  it),  I  know  not, 
I  owe  the  greater  portion  of  the  happi* 
ness  I  have  enjoyed,  in  a  life  whose 
changes  and  vicissitudes  have  equalled 
most  men's. 

"  Drawn  up  in  a  line  along  the  shore, 
I  could  scarce  refrain  from  a  SHiile  at  our 
appearance.  Fo«r  weeks  on  board  a 
transport  will  certainly  not  contribute 
much  to  the  (jtentmnel  of  any  unfortunate 
therein  confined  ;  but  when,  in  addition 
to  this,  you  take  into  account  that  we 
had  not  received  new  clothes  for  three 
years — if  I  except  caps  for  our  gre- 
nadiers,  originally  intended  for  a  Scotch 
regiment,  but  found  to  be  too  small  for 
that  long-headed  generation.  Many  a 
patch  of  brown  and  grey  variegated  the 
faded  scarlet  *  of  our  uniform ;'  and 
scarcely  a  pair  of  knees  in  the  entire 
regiment  did  not  confess  their  obligations 
to  a  blanket.  But,  with  all  this,  we 
shewed  a  stout  weatberbeaten  front  that, 
disposed  as  the  passer-by  might  foel  to 
laagfa  at  our  expense,  rwy  little  oautioa 
would  teach  him  it  was  fully  as  saib  to 
indulge  it  in  his  sleeve. 

"  The  bells  from  every  tower  and 
steefde  rung  gaily  out  a  peal  of  welcome 
as  we  mar^M  into  <  that  beautiful  city 
called  Cork,'  our  band  playing  *  Oarry- 
owen  ;'  for  we  had  been  originally  raised 
in  Ire^d^  and  still  among  our  oiBcera 
maintained  a  strong  majority  from  that 
land  of  punch,  priests,  and  potatoes ; 
the  tattered  flag  of  the  regiment  proudly 
waving  over  our  beads,  and  not  a  man 
amonrst  us  whose  warm  heart  did  not 
bound  behind  a  Waterioo  medal.  Well, 
well !  I  am  now — alas  that  I  should  say 
it !— somewhat  in  *  the  sere  and  yellow,' 
and  I  confess,  af^er  the  experience  of 
some  moments  of  high  triumphant  feel- 
ing, that  1  never  before  felt  within  me 
the  same  animating,  spirit^iUing  glow  of 


delight,  as  rase  within  my  heart  that  day 
as  I  marched  at  the  head  of  my  company 
down  George's  Street. 

"  Wo  wore  soon  settled  iu  barracks ; 
and  then  began  a  series  of  entertainments 
on  tlie  side  of  the  civic  dignities  of  Cork, 
which  soon  led  most  of  us  to  believe 
that  we  had  only  escaped  shot  and  shell 
to  fall  less  gloriously  beneath  champagne 
and  claret.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
eoroner  in  the  island  who  would  have 
pronounced  but  the  one  verdict  over  the 
regiment  — '  Killed  by  the  mayor  and 
corporation  of  Cork,'  had  we  so  fUlen. 

"  First  of  all,  we  were  dined  by  the 
citiaens  of  Cork,  and,  to  do  them  justice, 
a  harder  drinking  set  of  gentlemen  no 
city  need  boast;  then  we  were  feasted 
by  the  corporation ;  then  by  the  sheriffs ; 
tnen  came  tlie  mayor  solu$ ;  then  an  ad- 
dress, with  a  cold  collation,  that  left 
eight  of  us  on  the  sick-list  for  a  fort- 
night :  but  the  climax  of  all  was  a  grand 
entertainment  given  in  the  Mansion 
House,  and  to  which  upwards  of  2000 
were  invited.  It  was  a  apecies  of  fiyioy 
ball,  beginning  by  a  d^Ani  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  ending — I 
never  yet  met  the  man  who  could  tell 
when  it  ended.  As  for  myself,  mj  finale 
partook  a  little  of  the  adventurous,  and  I 
may  as  well  relate  it." 

But  I  cannot  afford  space  to  follow 
him  through  the  whole  of  his  long 
finale,  I  must  pass  over  the  reckless 
manner  in  which  he  hoaxes  one  Beam- 
ish (no  doubt  the  present  member  for 
Cork  city),  and  take  him  up  at  a  time 
when  he  stood  very  much  in  need  of 
it:— 

**  When  I  first  returned  to  conadons- 
ness,  I  found  mvself  lying  exactly  witere 
1  had  fallen,  Areuna  me  lay  heaps  of 
slain — the  two  of  '  our's '  amongst  the 
number.  One  of  them— I  remember  he 
was  the  adjutant — held  in  his  hand  a 
wax-candle  (three  to  the  pound).  Whe- 
ther he  had  himself  seized  it  in  the  en- 
thusiasm  of  my  narrative  of  flood  and 
field,  or  it  had  been  put  there  by  another, 
I  know  not,  but  he  certainly  cut  a  droll 
figure.  The  room  we  were  in  was  a 
small  one  off  the  great  saloon  ;  and 
through  the  half-open  folding-doors  I 
could  clearly  perceive  that  the  festivities 
wero  still  continued.  The  crash  of 
fiddles  and  French  horns,  and  the  tramp 
of  feet,  which  had  lost  much  of  their 
elasticity  since  the  entertainment  began, 
rang  through  my  ears,  with  the  sounds, 
*  Down  the  middle,'  *  Hands  across/ 
'  Here's  your  partner,  captain.'  What 
hour  of  the  night  or  morning  it  was  then 
I  could  not  guess  ;  but  certainly  the 
vigour  of  the  party  asemed  little  abated, 
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if  I  might  Judge  6rom  the  spedmea  be* 
^n  me,  and  die  testimonjr  of  a  sbort, 
plethoric  gentleoi«n,  who  stood  wiping 
bis  bdd  bead  after  cooducting  his  partner 
down  twenty-eight  couple  ;  and  who, 
turning  to  his  friend »  said, '  Ob,  the  dis- 
tance is  nothing,  but  it  is  the  pace  that 
kills.' 

**  The  first  evidence  I  shewed  of  any 
rettim  to  reason  was  a  strong  anxiety  to 
be  at  my  quarters  ;  but  bow  to  get  there 
I  knew  not.  The  faint  glimmering  of 
senve  I  possessed  told  me  that '  to  stand 
was  to  mil ;'  and  I  was  ashamed  to  ro  on 
all  fours,  which  prudence  suggested. 

"  At  this  moment  I  remembered  I  had 
brought  with  roe  my  cane,  which  from  a 
periiaps  pardonable  vanity  I  was  fond  of 
paradmg.  It  was  a  present  from  the 
officers  of  my  regiment — many  of  them, 
alas,  since  dead ! — and  had  amost  splendid 
gold  head,  with  a  stag  on  the  top — the 
arms  of  the  regiment,  lliis  I  would  not 
liave  lost  for  any  consideration  I  can 
mttition  ;  and  this  was  gone  !  I  looked 
around  me  on  every  side  ;  I  groped  be* 
Death  the  table ;  1  turned  the  slesping 
Bots  who  lay  about  in  no  very  gentle 
fiuhioa ;  but,  alas !  it  was  gone.  I  sprang 
to  my  feet,  and  only  then  remembered 
bow  unfit  I  was  to  follow  up  the  search, 
as  tables,  chairs,  lights,  and  people, 
seemed  all  rocking  and  wavering  before 
me.  However,  I  succeeded  in  making 
my  way  through  one  room  into  another, 
sometimes  guiding  my  steps  along  the 
walls ;  and  once,  as  I  recollect,  seeking 
the  diagonal  of  a  room,  I  bisected  a  qua. 
drillewith  such  ill<>directed  speed  as  to 
run  foul  of  a  Cork  dand^  and  his  partner^ 
who  were  just  performmg  the  «n  avmU  ; 
but  though  I  saw  them  lie  tumbled  in 
the  dust  by  the  shock  of  the  encounter 
— for  1  had  upset  them — I  still  held  on 
the  even  tenor  of  my  way.  In  fact,  I  had 
feeling  but  for  one  loss  ;   and  still  in 

Sursuit  of  my  cane,  I  reached  the  ball, 
oor.  Now  he  it  known  that  the  archi*> 
tecture  of  the  Cork  Mansion  House  has 
but  one  fault,  but  that  fault  is  a  gratid 
one,  and  a  strong  evidence  of  how  un* 
suited  fitoglish  architects  are  to  provide 
building  for  a  people  whose  tastes  and 
habits  they  but  imper^Mtly  understand  i 
be  it  known,  then,  that  the  descent  from 
the  hall -door  to  the  street  was  by  a  flight 
of  twelve  stone  steps.  How  I  should 
ever  get  down  these  was  now  my  difii- 
culty .  If  Falstaff  deplored  '  eight  yards 
of  uneven  mund  as  being  three-score 
and  ten  miles  a.fbot,'  with  equal  truth 
did  I  fisel  that  these  twelve  awful  steps 
wers  worse  to  me  than  would  be  M*Oilli* 
cnddy^s  Reeks  in  the  daylight,  atid  with 
a  head  dear  from  champagne. 

**  While  I  3ret  hesitated,  the  problem 
resolved  itielt'}  for,  faalag  dowa  upon 


the  bright  gravel,  brilliantly  lighted 
by  the  surrounding  lamps,  I  lost  my 
balance  and  came  tumbling  and  rolling 
from  top  to  bottom,  when  I  fell  upon  a 
large  mass  of  some  soft  substance,  to 
which,  in  all  probabOity,  I  owe  my  life. 
In  a  f^w  seconds  I  recovered  my  senses, 
and  what  was  my  surprise  to  find  that 
the  downy  cushion  beneath  snored  most 
audibly !  I  moved  a  little  on  one  side, 
and  then  discovered  it  was  nothing  less 
than  an  alderman  of  Cork;  who,  from 
his  position,  I  concluded  had  shared  the 
same  fate  with  mpelf.  There  he  lay, 
'  like  a  warrior  takmg  his  rest,'  but  not 
*  with  his  martial  cloak  around  him,'  but 
a  much  more  comfortable  and  far  more 
costly  robe  —  a  scarlet  gown  of  office* 
with  huge  velvet  cuffs,  and  a  g^eat  cape 
of  the  same  material.  True  courage  con- 
sists in  presence  of  mind,  and  here  mine 
came  to  my  aid  at  once.  Recollecting 
the  loss  I  had  just  sustained,  and  per- 
ceiving that  all  was  still  about  me,  with 
that  right  Peninsular  maxim,  that  re- 
prisals are  fair  in  an  enemy's  camp,  I 
proceeded  to  strip  the  slain;  and,  with 
some  Ultle  difficulty,  partly  indeed  owing 
to  my  own  unsteadiness  on  my  legs,  I 
succeeded  in  denuding  the  worUiy  alder- 
man, who  gave  no  other  sign  of  life 
during  the  operation  than  au  abortive 
effort  to  Hip,  hipf  hurra !  in  which  I  left 
him,  having  put  on  the  spoil  ond  set  out 
on  my  way  to  the  barrack  with  as  much 
dignity  of  manner  as  I  could  assume  in 
honour  of  my  costume.  And  here  I  may 
mentiOD  {en  parentheie),  that  a  more  com- 
fortable morning-gown  no  man  ever  pos* 
•eased,  and  in  its  wide,  luxuriant  fblds  I 
rerel  while  I  write  these  lines. 
•  #  •  • 

"  Such  was  our  life  in  Cork — dining, 
drinking,  dancing,  riding,  steeple-chases, 
piffeon-shooting,  and  tnndem-d riving  — 
filUne  up  any  little  interval  between  a 
late  breakfast  and  the  time  to  dress  for 
dinner ;  and  hers  I  hope  I  shall  not  be 
accused  for  a  tendency  to  boastine  while 
I  add,  that  among  all  ranks  and  degrees 
of  men  and  women  too,  there  never  was 
a  regiment  more  highly  in  estimation 
than  the  4-th.  We  felt  the  fnll  value 
of  all  the  attMtions  we  were  receiving  ; 
aad  we  endearonred,  as  best  we  might, 
to  r^wy  them.  We  got  up  garrisoh  balls 
and  garrison  plays,  and  usually-  per- 
formed once  or  twice  a-week  during  the 
winter.  Here  I  shone  conspicuously ; 
in  the  morning  I  was  employed  painting 
scenery  and  arranging  the  properties ; 
as  it  grew  later  I  regulated  the  lamps 
and  looked  af^er  the  foot-lights,  medi- 
tating occasionally  between  angry  litl* 
ganto  wbese  jealousies  abound  to  the  ftill 
as  mttoh  la  private  theatricals  as  in  the 
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of  the  orchestrft;  and  had  scarcely  dven 
the  laat  scrape  in  the  overtare,  before  I 
was  obliged  to  appear  to  speak  the  pro- 
logue. Such  are  the  cares  of  greatness. 
To  do  myself  justice,  I  did  not  dislike 
them  ;  though,  to  be  sure,  my  taste  for 
the  drama  did  cost  me  a  little  dear,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  sequel." 

Mr.  Harry  Lorrequer,  reader,  is  now 
before  you ;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  stale 
that,  upon  the  principle  which  induced 
the  honest-hearted  peasant  to  pop  the 
Question  to  his  sweetheart,  not  in  his 
Sunday  garments  — "  his  new  loodi/, 
bright-blue  body-coat  with  yellow  but-  * 
tons,  and  nate  Caroline,'*  but  in  liisT 
working  rags,  our  hero  at  the  onset 
has  exhibited  himself  in  his  worst 
colours.  After  this  affair  of  Uie  alder- 
man's gown,  he  never  again  con- 
fesses to  a  tliievish  appropriation ;  and 
he  seems  to  think  so  liule  of  it  in  this 
instance,  I  have  no  doubt  he  would 
have  done  so  if  it  had  taken  place.  I 
cannot  trouble  you  to  hear  how  he  got 
sent  out  on  detachment  in  consequence 
of  offending  a  new  colonel  (who  haled 
theatricals),  by  appearing  upon  morn- 
ing parade  with  the  black  mce  of  the 
noble  Moor,  whom  he  had  been  enact- 
ing the  night  before,  and  whose  sooty 
hue  he  had  forgotten  to  remove  in  the 
hurry  of  turning  out  at  beat  of  drum, 
which  roused  him  from  the  deep  sleep 
into  which  he  had  fallen  after  the  rol- 
licking champagne  supper  which  fol- 
lowed the  performance  of  Othello,  And 
yet  right  comical  is  the  account  of  that 
apparition .  The  colonel,  it  seems,  who 
had  never  witnessed  a  shot  fired  in 
anger,  bad  no  sympathy  with  the  Ve- 
netian general, 

«  Who  had  seen  the  cannon 
When  it  hath  blown  his  ranks  into  the 

air; 
And,  like  the  devil,  from  his  very  arm 
Puff'd  his  own  brother ;" 

and,  consequently,  sent  his  representa- 
tive, albeit  "  an  old  Peninsular,"  into 
what  be  trusted  would  prove  Siberian 
banishment. 

It  was  to  Kilrush,  however, 

"  In  the  sweet  county  Clare." 

And  whilst  he  is  on  his  route  thither, 
let  us  pause  to  consider  him  a  little  in 
the  abstract.  To  do  this  we  must 
revert  to  him  as  a  creation  of  the  au- 
thor's, lie  is  the  only  elaborated  cha- 
racter in  the  work ;  the  rest  are  sketches 
drawn  with  more  or  less  pains,  but  all 


with  a  free  and  generally  an  able  hand ; 
and  indubitably  all  are,  notwithstand- 
ing farcical  exaggeration,  from  the  life. 
Now  the  diaracter  of  the  hero  is  in- 
teresting to  an  Irishman  in  a  degree 
which  no  Englishman,  not  very  familiar 
with  Ireland  and  Irishmen,  can  com- 
prehend, much  less  appreciate;   and 
this,  startling  as  it  may  seem  to  you, 
gentle  reader,  after  what  you  have  just 
seen  of  Lorrequer,  is  because  of  its 
reality!      In    the    very    praiseworthy 
edition  of  Shakspeare  (the  Pictorial) 
now    in    course    of   publication,   the 
editor  has  shewn   by  reference  to  the 
quarto  of  1603,  tliat  the  poet  intended 
and  laboured  to  draw  Hamlet  as  suffer- 
ing under  intellectual  disturbance  — 
under  mental  alienation,  as  being,  in 
common  parlanccy  mad  from  first  to 
last  of  the  drama :  a  fact  which,  with- 
out the   aid   of  the    said  quarto,   I, 
Morgan  Rattler,  had  divined  and  pro- 
claimed in  my  article  ^  Of  Hamlet,** 
published  in  this  Magazine  years  ago ; 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  proof  of 
Hamlet's  disease,  the  editor  quotes,  in 
his  supplementary  notice,  as  something 
very  fine,  a  sentence  of  that  old  mud- 
dle-headed proser,  Hazlitt,who  knew 
no  more  of  the  spirit  of  Shakspeare's 
works,  or  of  any  portion  of  them,  than 
a  cow  does  of  a  park  of  artillery,  or  a 
blind  horse  of  a  cocked  pistol.    This 
is  the  sentence : — '^  Hamlet  is  a  name; 
his  speeches  and  sayings  but  the  idle 
coinage  of  the  poeft  brain.      What, 
then,  are  they  not  real  ?    They  are  as 
real  as  our  own  thoughts.    Their  reality 
is  in  the  reader's  mind.    It  is  we  who 
are  Hamlet."    Now  I  submit  that  a 
much  more  asinine  sentence  than  this, 
with  a  show  .of  sense  about  it,  never 
yet  was  written  in  sounding  words. 
Pass  over  the  profaneness  of  calling  the 
speeches  and  sayings  of  Hamlet  the 
iale  coinage  of  the  poet's  brain,  what 
is  meant  by  saying  it  is  vte  who  are 
Hamlet?  It  is  merely  a  pseudo-poetical 
way  of  propounding  that  we  are  all 
mad,  which  the  mad  doctors,  Haslam 
and  the  rest,  never  lose  an  opportunity 
of  declaring  and  swearing  us  to  be, 
and  which,  no  doubt,  more  or  less  we 
are.    But  even  so,  surely  the  fact  of 
being  mad  does  not  make  any  **  We" 
of  us  (editorial  like  the  Pictorial  man, 
or  regal  like  our  most  gracious  queen, 
or  enfamiUe  like  any  lord-loring  lady 
of  creation), — any  "  We"  at  all  of  us 
I   repeat,  Hamlet,  any  more  than  it 
does  the  Xord^il^rri^Jij^fcmad 
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'<  We''  that  wants  to  be  Harolet  must 
be  mad  like  Hamlet,  and  he  must  call 
Sbakspeare  from  the  dead  to  make  him 
so.  ^ut  the  sentence,  so  absurd  in 
itself,  is  nevertheless  good  for  a  sug- 
gestion. We  are  Harry  Lorrequerl 
We  Irishmen,  I  mean,  are  Harry  Lor- 
requer !  And  there  is  in  this  so  strong 
an  admixture  of  truth,  and  so  little 
more  of  blunder  than  is  strictly  allow- 
able, that  no  Irish  author  need  hesitate 
to  adopt  the  proposition  1  Harry  Lor- 
requer  is  the  most  real  Irish  character 
that  was,  peibaps,  ever  drawn.  I  have 
known  and  do  know  a  hundred  young 
Irishmen  in  many  leading  characteristics 
like  Lorrequer.  If  I  were  to  summon 
up  all  these  before  my  mind's  eye 
together,  and  take  from  each  those 
traits  which  would  be  available  to  me 
process,  whereby  I 


should  hope  to  make  a  representative 
morally  or  the  whole  number,  the  re- 
sult of  that  experiment  would  be  some- 
thing in  its  main  features  closely  re- 
sembling Harry  Lorrequer;  or, in  other 
words,  an  exemplar  of  tlie  class, 
**  Young  Irish  gentlemen^*  The  pro- 
minent points  of  this  character  for  good 
or  evil  are  well  known;  it  will  be 
admitted,  too,  by  the  candid,  that  some 
of  the  worst  vices  are  but  virtues  pushed 
into  extremes — as  generosity  into  pro- 
digality, hospitality  into  profusion,  and 
courage,  which,  with  a  gentleman,  is  a 
feelmgy  into  what  alone  becomes  a 
gladiator,  a  ume.  But  the  nicer  traits 
of  the  Irish  character  liave  rarely  been 
touched  upon,  and  never  developed 
fully ;  and  yet,  peibaps,  they  are  more 
fetal  than  those  vrith  which  Irishmen 
are  commonly  reproached  when  the 
▼ulgar  are  their  assailants. — Such  as 
an  inordinate  love  of  conviviality,  fiin, 
frolic,  practical  jokinff,  rows;  a  reckless 
indifference^  at  the  least,  with  re8i)ect 
to  mortal  quarrels,  an  inveterate  im- 
providence, a  heedlessness  as  to  con- 
sequences, a  thoughtlessness  of  things 
to  come;  but  the  nicer  traits  lie  too 
deep  for  the  casual  observer.  They 
are  to  be  caught  only  by  anxious  ex- 
amination of  one's  own  past  life,  and 
of  the  lives  and  charactei-s  of  others,  his 
intimate  associates;  and  Uius,  no  doubt, 
vere  they  seized  by  the  author  oi  Harry 
Lorrequer,  They  were  glanced  at  and 
a  sort  of  defence  set  up  long  ago  (in 
1834),  in  a  conversation  held  between 
Morgan  Rattler  and  William  Foxleigh, 
of  which  I  will  venture  to  quote  one 
passage:  — 


*'  The  common  herd  of  men  in  those 
coontries  can  conceive  no  character  which 
varies  in  its  outward  style  of  bearing  and 
tone  of  feeling  according  to  the  excite- 
ment that  prevails  or  the  circumstances 
that  demand  attention.  Hence  it  is, 
Billy,  that  we  Irish  gentlemen  are  often- 
times so  much  misconstrued  by  those  who 
have  seen  us  in  our  hours  of  relaxation 
and  overflowing  merriment  .i-.  when  the 
■ong  and  the  glass  go  freely  round,  and 
wbMi  wit  sparkles  electrically  from  eye 
to  eye,  and  reverberates  on  every  hp. 
It  is  tlie  fact,  as  it  has  often  been  ob- 
served, that  the  characteristic  uncertainty ' 
of  our  skies  is  extended  to  the  strains  of 
our  music  and  the  conduct  of  ourselves  : 
but  whether  the  skies  look  sad  or  smiling, 
serene  or  stormy,  our  land  is  still  green  ; 
and  whatever  may  be  the  rhythm  or  the 
strain  of  our  music,  it  is  ever  beautiful, 
ever  fraught  with  the  soul  of  earnest  feel- 
ing ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  freaks,  and 
follies,  and  ill-devised  inconsistencies  of 
our  conduct,  our  hearts,  Billy,  are  always 
brave,  and  true,  and  loving.^' 

The  faults  here  glanced  at  are  plain 
enough,  but  whence  do  they  spring? 
From  infirmity  of  purpose,  insecurity 
of  will,  easiness  of  temptation,  facility 
of  receiving  impressions  from  that  which 
is  present  and  disregard  of  that  which 
is  aftir,  whether  it  be  in  place  or  time ; 
a  strong  disposition  to  consider  scarcely 
any  future  sacrifice  too  great  to  secure 
the  gratification  of  the  moment,  or  the 
moment's  freedom  from  annoyance; 
a  superstitious  belief  in  Fate  and  For- 
tune, which  seems  engendered  of  the 
climate,  for  it  prevails  from  the  cabin 
to  the  casde.  The  pecisant  proclaims 
his  &ith  in  the  divmity  of  what  he 
styles  ^*  Luck  ;"  the  gentleman  even  of 
learning  and  genius  has,  like  Napo- 
leon, bis  star;  or  if  not,  if  he  disavow 
tlie  superstition  and  deny  it  even  to 
himselr,  a  feeling  of  fatalism  is  lurking 
in  his  mind,  ready  upon  some  signal 
occasion  to  blaze  forth.  Childhood, 
from  the  impressions  it  receives  in  such 
a  country  as  the  green  land  of  song, 
of  legend,  and  of  mysteries,  is  very 
potent  in  such  matters  1 

It  is  before  some  one  or  more  of 
these  causes  seldom  clearly  to  be  seen, 
of\en  not  at  all  to  be  noticed,  but 
haunting  their  victim  like  an  evil  spirit, 
that  the  energy  and  industry,  the  vsdour, 
the  knowledge,  and  the  genius  of  Irish- 
men, have  most  frequently  fallen.  In 
the  Confeuions  of  Harry  Lorrequer, 
most,  \t  not  all,  tliese  enemies  of  the 
young  Irishman's  fortuoes  are  laid  bare 
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in  a  series  of  most  humorous  scrapes, 
into  which  having  got  himself  without 
necessity,  he  usually  gets  himself  out 
with  adroitness;  or  if  not,  luck  is  sure 
to  do  it  for  him.  It  would  be  out  of 
my  power,  were  it  even  desirable,  to 
attempt  any  formal  allusion  to  the 
several  adventures  in  which  he  is  en- 
gaged, from  bis  falling  in  love  with 
Lady  Jane  Callonby  to  his  marriage 
witli  that  charr.ing  fair.  Let  roe,  how- 
ever, take  occasion  here  to  remark, 
that  sundry  of  those  characteristics  of 
which  I  have  been  specially  speaking 
just  now,  are  exhibited  by  Master 
Harry  in  his  intercourse  with  the  sex. 
Adoring  the  oarfs  daughter  as  he  does, 
he  nevertheless  makes  love  to  Heaven 
knows  how  many ;  but  makes  love  and 
proposes  to  no  less  than  two  other 
ladies  whilst  he  is  '<  severed  from  her,*' 
and  near  either  of  them : — 

*'  Ok,  'tis  pleasant  to  think  that  wher* 
ever  we  rove 
We  are  sure  to  find  something  that's 
blissful  and  dear ; 
And  that  when  we're  away  from  the  lips 
that  we  love, 
We  need  only  make  love  to  the  lips  we 
are  near." 

This  is  pre-eminently  Irish  1  and  it 
is  the  principle  upon  which  all  young 
Irishmen  act.  To  talk  of  Irishnaen 
generally  as  ibrtunehunters,  is  a  vul- 
gar, stupid  error.  There  are  no  men 
in  the  world,  with  the  average  allows 
ance  of  brains,  who  make  such  con- 
founded fools  of  themselves  about  wo- 
men as  Irishmen  do,  and  are  constantly 
doing,  and  will  be  everlastingly  doing, 
and  this  vidthout  being  paid  a  single 
stiver  for  the  performance.  Ef«ti  age 
does  not  cure  them  of  this  foiling. 
Look  at  poor  Dinny  Lardner!  see 
what  a  bnlhoom-skeah*  he  made  of  him- 
self the  other  day!  But  talking  of 
Denis,  who  is  a  man  of  Ennis,  remmds 
me  of  Clare,  into  which  county  Mr. 
Lonequer  is  introduced.  If  it  were 
only  for  the  honour  of  Clare,  I  must 
join  him  for  a  brief  space.  I  also 
want  to  exhibit  a  trait  in  the  hero  con- 
sidered very  Irish,  but  not  yet  alluded 


to.  He  is  quartered  at  Kilrush,  a 
town  on  the  Sliannon,  opposite  the 
renowned  island  of  Scattery,  on  which 
there  yet  stands  a  round  tower  and  the 
ruins  of  eleven  religious  houses ;  the 
island  fh>m  which  St.  Senanos  repelled 
the  woman,  though  chaperoned  by  an 
angel.  He  (that  is  the  soldier,  not  the 
saint)  makes  an  excursion  to  visit  at 
Callonby,  the  seat  of  a  nobleman  who 
doubtless  derived  his  title  from  tlie 
lofty  Mount  Calon  :— 

<*  The  road  to  Callonby  was  beaati^l 
beyond  any  thing  I  had  ever  sean  in  Ire- 
land. For  upwards  of  two  miles  it  l«d 
along  the  margin  of  the  lofty  cliffs  of 
Mober,  now  iutting  out  into  bold  pro- 
montories, find  again  retreating  and  form* 
ing  small  bays  and  mimic  harbours,  into 
which  the  heavy  swell  of  the  broad  At- 
lantic was  rolling  its  deep  blue  tide. 
The  evening  was  perfectly  calm,  and  at 
a  little  distance  fVom  the  shore  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea  was  without  a  ripple. 
The  only  sound  breaking  the  softMan 
stillness  of  the  hour  was  the  heavy  pla^ 
of  the  waves,  as  in  minute  peels  they 
rolled  in  upon  the  pebbly  beach,  and 
brought  back  with  them  at  each  retreat 
some  of  the  larger  aud  smoother  stones* 
whose  noise  as  they  fell  back  into  old 
Ocean's  bed,  mingled  with  the  din  of 
the  broken  surf.  In  one  of  the  many 
little  bays  I  passed,  lay  three  or  four 
fishing-smacks.  The  sails  were  drying, 
and  flapped  laaily  against  the  mast.  I 
could  see  the  figures  of  the  men  as  they 
passed  backwards  and  forwards  upon  the 
deoka ;  and,  although  the  hei^t  waa 
nearly  eight  huodiM  feet,  could  hear 
their  voices  quite  distinctly.  Upon  the 
golden  strand  which  was  still  marked 
with  a  deeper  tint,  where  the  tide  had 
washed,  stood  a  little  white  cottage  of 
soma  fishermen,  at  least  so  the  net  before 
the  door  bespoke  it.  Around  it  stood 
some  children,  whose  merry  voices  and 
ladifhing  tones  sometimes  reached  me 
where  I  was  standing.  I  could  not  bat 
think  as  I  looked  down  from  my  lof^y 
eyrie,  upou  that  little  gproop  of  boats  and 
that  lone  hut,  how  much  of '  the  world' 
to  the  humble  dweller  beneath  lar  in  that 
secluded  and  narrow  bay.  There  the 
deep  sea  where  their  days  were  passed 
in  *  storm  or  sunshine,'  there  the  hum- 
ble home  where  at  night  they  rested. 


*  Btdtum'Skeah  means  originally  a  shield-striker.  Tlie  skeah  is  a  shallow  wicker- 
baskat,  bearing  exactly  the  shape  of  the  old  wieker-shield  of  the  Gauls  and  Northern 
Irish,  as  Spenser  relateth,  and  now  used  in  the  washing  of  potatoes  in  the  running 
s^am,  which  is  the  usual  way'of  washing  them  in  the  country  parts  of  Ireland.  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  the  word  has  ceased  to  be  osed  in  its  primitive  sense,  which  was 
equivalent  to  warrior.  It  is  now,  as  ui  the  test,  used  fOr  what  the  2kotch  call  "a 
blathering  chiel." 
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Hud  around  whose  beartb  lay  all  their 
cares  and  all  their  joys.  How  far,  how 
very  far  removed  from  the  busy  haunts 
of  men,  and  all  the  struggles  and  con- 
tentions of  the  ambitions  world  ;  and  yet 
how  short-sighted  to  suppose  that  even 
they  had  not  their  griefs  and  feorrows, 
and  that  their  hamb&  lot  was  devoid  of 
the  inheritance  of  those  woes  which  all 
are  heir  to ! 

**  I  turned  reluctantly  from  the  sea« 
shore  to  enter  the  gate  of  the  p^rk,  and 
my  path  in  a  few  moments  was  as  com- 
pletely screened  from  all  prospect  of  the 
sea,  as  though  it  had  lain  miles  inland* 
An  avenue  of  tall  and  ancient  lime-trees, 
so  dense  in  their  shadows  as  nearly  to 
conceal  the  road  beneath,  led  fbr  above  a 
mile  through  a  beautiful  lawn,  whose 
surface,  gently  undulating  and  studded 
with  young  clumps,  was  dotted  over  with 
sheep." 

Now  I  sun  sure  all  my  readers,  and 
especially  the  ladies,  will  agree  with 
me  in  thinking  that  Uiis  is  a  verv  pretty 
piece  of  writing ;  and  tl^at  in  this,  one 
of  the  very  few  occasions  upon  which 
the  author  essays  the  serious  and  phi- 
losophical, he  has  not  made,  as  my 
friendy  Counsellor  Cornelius  O^Sliaugh- 
rtessy,  would  ioy,  a  blather^  or  a  kk»m 
kipper  of  himself.  The  description  of 
the  scenery  is  very  picturesque;  in 
truth  it  seems  to  furnish  forth  a  heap 
of  materiaU  worthy  of  the  pencil  of 
Turner,  that  intelligence  of  soapsuds 
and  ffenius  of  gambouge  I  Ay^  ao  it 
does  r  and  it  is,  in  point  of  £^t>  as 
unreal,  and  essentially  as  ludicrously 
unreal,  and  impossible  in  nature,  a« 
any  thing  that  mai>afacturer  of  Elysian 
landscapes  ever  yet  imagined  in  his 
sleep,  or  perpetrated  in  his  waking 
dreams. 

My  gentleman's  notion  of  the  ocean 
called  the  Atlantic  i^  about  as  accurate, 
and  notwithstanding  his  sounding  sen- 
tences, about  a&  grand  as  that  of  the 
Parisiaa  baiber,  who  told  Sterne  that 
the  wig  he  was  vending  would  keep 
its  cuH  though  it  was  dipped  in  the 
ocean. 

But  lei  ua  begin  with  the  beginning! 
I  want  to  read  our  author  a  lesson  in 
all  friendliness  and  good-humour;  so 
tliat,  so  far  as  I  can  influence  him,  he 
shall  henceforth  eschew  the  example 
of  Vertot,  and  follow  that  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  vfbo,  his  biographer  informs 
us,  was  went  to  take  notes  not  alone 
of  all  the  remarkable  features,  bnt  even 


of  the  vegetable  productions,  of  the 
spots  of  earth  he  proposed  to  make 
world-famous  in  his  novels.  At  least, 
I  trust  that  whenever  our  friend  may 
again  think  proper  to  oblige  the  British 
public  with  any  description  of  Irbh 
scenery — scenery  unsurpassed  in  love- 
liness-— but  which  has  found  no  man 
of  genius,  saving  only  Spen9er,  in  a 
few  brief  sentences,  to  do  justice  to  its 
charms  —  he  will  at  least  take  the 
trouble  to  cast  his  eve  over  a  map, 
and  not  be  guilty  of'^  introducing  cy- 
presses into  sea-pieces. 

'<  Tlie  road,''  he  says  (that  is,  the 
road  from  Kilrush),  *<  lay  for  two  miles 
along  the  margin  of  the  lofty  cliffs  of 
Moher;''  and,  parenthetically  to  speak, 
a  very  nice  safe  place  for  a  road  it 
must  have  been.  I  wonder  what  my 
friend,  John  Macneill,  C.E.  F.R.S., 
&c.  ficc.,  would  say  to  it?  But  this  is 
rather  beside  the  matter  on  hand  ;  let 
me  go  on  to  remark,  that  here  we  see 
the  author  exhibits  that  Irish  faculty  to 
which  I  alluded  as  heretofore  neglected 
in  these  observations  —  namelyi  the 
power  of  drawing  upon  his  imagin- 
ation for  his  facts.''  The  clifls  of 
Moher  are,  at  leamX^  twenty  miles,  as 
the  crow  flies,  from  Kilrush ;  aud  with 
an  ingenuity  perversely  curious,  you 
have  every  feature  and  accessory  that 
doe$  not  and  could  not  b^  po^ibilily 
belong  to  the  scene : — "  Pebbly  beach, 
"  mittute  peals  of  waves,'*  "  fishing- 
smacks,"  **  men  on  the  decks,"  *'  voices  ' 
ascending  thence,"  ''  golden  strand," 
"  fisherman's  hut,"  <*  children's  laugh- 
ing tones,''  '*  a  road  along  the  n^rgin 
of  the  cliflfe,"  "  trees,"  "  tall  and  ancient 
lime-trees."  1 1  Oh,  how  ray  excellent 
friends,  the  M.P.'s  for  Clare  county,  to 
whom  all  these  cliffs  and  miles  of  the 
shore  belong,  would  laugh  at  this  fai>- 
ciful  description  of  a  scene  perhaps 
unsurpassed  throughout  the  world  m 
calm  grandeur  and  awful  magnificence ! 
Nowhere  can  man  feel  so  little,  and 
recognise  the  Almighty  in  his  works  so 
great,  as  upon  the  cliffs  of  Moher  I 
Take  your  stand  anywhere  between 
"  Hag  s  Head,"  the  barrier  behind 
which  Lisoanor  Bay  reposes,  and  the 
last  of  the  clif&  ere  it  sinks  into  the 
lime-stone  rocks  of  Doolen,*  and  you 
are  in  presence  qf  the  whole  Atlantic. 
There  i^  not  a  foot  of  earth  upon  which 
a  bird  might  rest  his  weary  wing,  be- 
tween the  ground    you  occupy  and 


*  The  seat  of  Major  Macnamara,  M.P. 
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America.  And  on  what  are  you  stand- 
ing ?  On  a  cliflf  rising  from  the  deep, 
some  fourteen  hundred  feet  in  perpen' 
dicular  height ;  and  if  you  choose  well 
(as  nowadays  you  can  scarcely  fail  to 
doWif  you  take  that  cliff  crowned  by 
O'Brien  s  tower,  and  look  from  the 
galleries  constructed  near  it,  all  the 
rest  of  the  gigantic  brotherhood,  the 
guardians  of  die  land  against  the  Ocean- 
Powers,  are  in  your  field  of  view; 
each,  too,  assuming  for  his  functions 
some  vast  and  fantastic  shape  to  mortal 
vision.  One  a  castle,  proudly  rearing 
its  form  in  solitary  grandeur  from  the 
depths  of  ocean,  with  towers,  and  bat- 
tlements, and  outworks  all  complete; 
another  a  ruined  monastery,  stretching 
out  from  beneath  the  brow  of  the  super- 
vising cliff  far  to  sea  upon  a  tonigue 
of  land,  with  its  huge  main-tower 
broken  off  and  rent  with  lightning,  and 
its  long  and  loAy-pointed  roof,  yet 
perfect,  save  for  some  few  chasms,  and 
every  where  clothed  with  moss  and 
wild -creepers,  and  the  rank,  waving 
grass,  that  springs  from  weather-beaten 
and  mouldering  masonry  under  the 
eye  of  ages.  What  a  retreat,  indeed, 
were  this  for  world-weary  men,  where 
naught  was  to  be  seen  except  the 
Heavens  and  the  Waters,  and  uod  in 
both! 

Place  yourself  on  the  spot  I  have 
indicated  on  the  softest,  calmest,  sum- 
mer day  —  the  **  Almighty's  mirror" 
will  seem  serene  as  it,  but  you  will  be 
drenched  with  spray;  stand  there  on 
the  day  of  tempest,  and,  in  the  dark, 
dread  expanse  below,  no  wave,  no 
billow  will  be  visible,  save  the  eternal 
wave  with  its  shroud  of  foam  that  rolls 
mournful  over  fhe  buried  city  of  Kis- 
tafeen.  Look  forth,  the  coracle,  with 
its  animated  burden  —  tlie  only  vessel 
which  could  live  ten  minutes  off  this 
shore ---is  no  bigger  than  a  huge  sea- 
bird;  no  voice  is  heard  except  the 
voice  of  Him  who  speaks  in  thunder ; 
the  large  stone  you  roll  over  sinks  softly 
into  space,  and  makes  no  sound  or 
sign ;  the  feathery  frequenters  of  the 
shore,  elsewhere  so  clamorous,  are  here 
noiseless  as  in  a  picture.  As  you  turn 
your  face  towards  the  right,  the  three 
isles  of  Arran,  with  each  its  circlet  of 
surf,  lie  stretched  at  your  feet ;  behind 
and  beyond  them  is  the  bold  sweep  of 
Galway  Bay,  with  the  roountams  of 
distant  Mayo  reclining  against  the 
horizon.  On  the  left  is  Liscanor  Bay, 
terminating  in  a  gentle  curve,  round 


which  lies  the  village  of  Lahindi,  whose 
white  houses  spring  from  the  glittering 
sand-hills,  whereon  the  view  melts 
away  as  in  the  refracted  glories  of  a 
sunset.'  Behind  you  the  land  is  nadn- 
ally  descending  for  miles  inward ;  not 
a  tree,  not  a  £rub,  not  a  bosh,  not  a 
bit  of  heather,  is  to  be  seen ;  nothing  of 
the  sort  could  live  in  the  face  of  the 
Atlantic  blast.  But  you  see  a  country 
in  great  part  riehly  cultivated,  and 
yielding  abundant  harvests,  and  for  the 
rest  under  the  process  of  being  re- 
claimed; which  draining  in  the  first 
instance  and  afterwards  fiie  use  of  sea- 
weed, which  each  departing  tide  be- 
aueaUies  the  husbandman,  mixed  with 
le  sand  which  the  borders  of  the  shore 
supply,  renders  a  certain  and  neither  a 
difficult  nor  expensive  operation.  You 
see  fields  properly  laid  out,  and  fenced 
with  walls;  and  numerous  cottages 
vrell  built  of  stone  and  covered  with 
slate,  with  each  its  kitchen-garden  at- 
tached, and  all  apparently  as  trim  and 
comfortable  as  any  in  merry  England. 
The  large  manor-house  posited  in  the 
centre  of  the  scene  presides  over  all ; 
and  if  as  you  gaze  upon  the  smiling 
landscape  you  should  be  told  that, 
thirty  years  ago,  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  you  contemplate  woula  not  have 
afforded  sure  footing  for  any  thing  but 
a  snipe,  and  that  the  whole  creation 
before  you  is  due  to  the  energy,  phi- 
lanthropy, and  patriotism  of  one  man, 
I  marvel  if  you  enjoy  not  the  prospect, 
at  least  if  you  be  an  Irishman,  with 
some  suffusion  of  the  eyes  and  a 
quicker  beating  of  the  heart. 

Sudi,  oh,  veracious  Lorrequer !  is  a 
faint  sketch  of  the  region  of  Moher 
such  as  it  is,,  and  its  truth  can  be 
attested  by  hundreds  who  have  visited 
it  within  the  last  two  or^ree  years; 
that  is  to  say,  since  O'Brien's  bridge 
was  thrown  over  the  stormy  estuary 
near  Lahinch,  and  O'Brien's  tower  for 
the  accommodation  of  all  visitors  was 
erected  to  crown  the  master-cliff.  My 
worthy  friend,  Lorrequer, commits  some 
other  strange  geographical  blunders, 
such  as  removing  the  island  of  Sott- 
teiy, 

*'  Henowned  in  song  and  story," 

fipom  opposite  to  Kilrush,  where  he  was 
quartered,  to  opposite  Camigaholt, 
where  he  went  to  fight  Mr.  Beeumsh 
(as  I  have  already  presumed,  the  pre- 
sent honourable  member  fbr  Cork). 
The  latter  gemlpui^y*^|!it)^k?^ 
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wounded;  but  the  consequences  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  so  serious  as 
was  at  the  time  apprehended.  It  is 
impossible  to  observe  any  halt  in  his 
gait  at  present.    Passing  from  geogra- 

Shy  to  human  character,  with  which 
Ir.  Lorrequer  is  better  acquainted,  let 
us  permit   him  to   present  us   to  a 

Friest  of  the  old  school.  In  my  youth, 
knew  a  number  of  them  well,  now, 
alas  the  while,  no  more  1  and  right 
good  fellows  they  were, —  single- 
hearted,  simple  in  manner,  and  without 
guile, — unworldly  and  unselfish,  unaf- 
^tedly  liberal  in  all  their  opinions, 
those  upon  religion  included,  and  care- 
less and  ignorant  about  politics, — hos- 
pitable from  the  heart,  and  delighting 
m  ttie  society,  seldom  within  their 
reach,  of  any  body  who  could  either 
converse  with  them  upon  the  topics, 
and  studies,  and  books  that  they  loved, 
or  listen  judiciously,  and  be  instructed. 
Such  were  the  old  priests  of  Douay, 
St.  Omers,  Salamanca;  and  many  and 
many  a  jovial  and  not  unprofitable 
hour  have  I  passed  in  their  society, — 
for  they  were  deeply  learned  in  ancient 
daisic  literature,  and  the  literature  of 
France,  and  Spain,  and  Italy, — and 
they  were  pre-eminently  masters  of  the 
tongues.  And,  certainly,'  none  could 
be  more  unfeignedly  anxious  to  com- 
municate their  knowledge  to  any  body 
worthy  the  trouble,  who  was  willing  to 
sit  at  their  feet  and  learn  wisdom.  I 
have  a  grateful  rememblrance,  not  only 
of  the  old  men  but  of  their  admirable 
fiire :  the  varieties  of  exquisite  trout, — 
oh,  how  exquisitely  dressed  under  the 
padre's  personaUnspectioo  1 — the  quar- 
ter of  kid,  that  most  delicious  of  all 
meats,  curiously  fattened  by  some 
pious  parishioner;  the  ome/e/ to  of  every 
species,  deli^us  as  you  could  have  it 
at  the  Trois  Frlres  Provenqaux;  the 
undeniable  port  of  finest  vintage,  and 
arrived  at  the  years  of  discretion — that 
is,  at  an  age  when  it  might  be  drunk  d 
dtscrUion,  without  fear  of  matutinal 
consequences  (I  never  saw  a  bottle  of 
any  wnite  wine  in  a  priest*8  house); 
and  dien  the  pothien  1  oh,  meela  mtW' 
iher,  there  is  npne  of  it  to  be  had  now 
for  love  or  money, — and  such  pothien 
as  thrj/  had — pothien  which,  even  then, 
vyas  not  to  be  had  any  where  else! 
— MILD  as  mother's  milk — fragrant 
as  a  bed  of  violets — clear  as  the  water 
of  the  Elbe— 


"  Pure  as  the  fountain  in  rocky  cave. 
Where  never  a  sunbeam  kiss'd  the  wave ; 
Gentle  as  breeze  that  but  whispers  and 

dies, 
Yet  BLITHE  as  the  light  leaves  that  dance 

in  its  sighs:" 

and,  to  conclude  (though  I  could  run 
on  for  ever  in  grateful  commendation 
of  it),  DELICIOUS  as  the  nectar  of  the 
Homeric  gods,  without  its  debilitating 
effects,  which,  according  to  "  Glorious 
John,*'*  "  the  Thunderer's  self,"  ex- 
perienced when  he 

"  His  swimming  head  to  needful  rest 

applied, 
And  Juno  slept  unheeded  by  bis  side.'' 

Harry  Lorrequer  gives  a  right  hu- 
morous description  of  a  priest  of  this 
class,  and  enlarges  upon  his  genial 
hospitality;  but  as,  perhaps,  none  of 
the  nobler  specimens  of  the  order  were 
existing  in  his  time,  I  will  in  tlie  first 
instance  volunteer  a  story  about  a  bet- 
ter brother  of  the  doth,  and  a  more  ex- 
alted instance  of  priestly  hospitality. 
When  the  cholera  raged  in  Ireland, 
Clare  was  v§ry  grievously  afflicted.  A 
near  relative  of  mine,  Dr.  White  Rat- 
tler, was  despatched,  by  order  from  the 
castle,  to  a  small  village  in  the  wildest 
part  of  the  far-west  of  the  county. 
The  disease  had  broken  out  violently 
in  the  police  barrack :  three  of  a  small 
party  were  ahready  dead,  and  all  the 
others,  with  one  exception,  were  in- 
valided. The  doctor  set  out  on  horse- 
back, his  only  means  of  travelling 
thither,  and  alone.  On  ai'Hving  at  the 
place,  he  found  that  the  last  man  was 
also  seized  with  symptoms  of  cholera ; 
and  now  all  were  sick  and  helpless. 
This  for  a  day  had  added  want  of^  nou- 
rishment to  the  terrors  and  afflictions 
of  disease.  The  police  had  never  been 
popular ;  they  were  less  so  now  than 
ever.  The  peasantry  had  lately  been 
smitten  by  the  terrible  justice  of  a  spe- 
cial commission;  many  a  hearth  was 
desolate ;  eveiy  house  was  the  house  of 
mourning.  The  people,  too,  enter- 
tained the  most  deadly  fear  of  con- 
tagion. Nothing  could  accordingly 
induce  them  to  approach  the  barrack, 
or  hold  any  personal  communication 
with  its  inmates;  but  they  did  not 
suffer  them  to  perish.  At  a  particular 
spot,  some  halt-quarter  of  a  mile  away 
from  the  infected  house,  an  abundant 
supply  of  provisions   was    daily  de- 
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posited ;  and  so  far  all  was  well,  as 
loQg  as  there  was  a  policeman  able  to 
fetch  tliein  away.  The  duty  of  ad- 
ministering the  advisable  remedies  to 
the  living  being  performed,  Doctor 
Rattler  had  to  dispose  of  the  dead, 
whose  corpses,  already  in  process  of 
decomposition,  were  rendering  the  at- 
mosphere pestilential.  With  his  own 
hands,  and  unaided,  he  had  to  thrust 
the  bodies  into  shells,  and  nail  down 
the  lids.  The  stench  was  horrible,  the 
sight  was  hideous.  At  last,  the  task 
was  completed,  and  his  labours  for  the 
time  were  over.  But  where  was  be  to 
seek  shelter  and  refreshment?  The 
barrack  was  a  solitary  building,  at  ]>er- 
haps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from 
the  miserable  cabins  which  constituted 
the  village.  Tiiere  was  no  inn,  or 
farmhouse,  or  house  of  any  sort,  for 
miles  round,  where  he  could  expect  to 
get  a  potato  and  salt,  even  if  he  were 
admitted  within  doors,  except  two. 
He  rode  on  to  one ;  it  was  the  parson's. 
He  told  his  name  and  mission  at  tlie 
lodge-gate;  the  gatekeeper  dared  not 
admit  him ;  but,  for  a  bribe  flung  from 
a  safe  distance,  the  man  undertook  to 
state  the  case  to  his  reverend  master. 
The  answer  was  a  positive  refusal  to 
admit  him,  or  to  hold  aiw  further  com- 
munication with  him.  The  doctor  was 
obliged  to  depart.  The  other  house 
was  the  priest's.  The  doctor  rode 
thither  with  no  sanguine  hope  of  wel- 
come ;  his  road  led  him  to  the  back  of 
the  house.  As  he  reached  it,  his  heart 
misgave  him  sorely  ;  he  was,  moreover, 
faint  and  sickish.  He  got  offhis  horse, 
and  leaned  his  head  against  the  gable ; 
he  was  seized  with  a  slight  giddiness 
and  sickness  of  the  stomach ;  but  under 
the  circumstances  it  was  terrible ;  and 
he  prayed  to  *God  to  look  down  upon 
him  that  day,  thinking  that  if  he  who 
had  been  so  lately  succouring  others 
were  now  himself  seized  with  the  dis- 
ease, he  must  die  like  an  unowned 
dog.  He  rallied,  however,  and  walked 
round.  There  was  no  gate  before  the 
priest^s  dwelling — there  was  no  porter; 
the  door  of  the  cabin  was  open.  For- 
tunately, the  priest  was  at  home ;  still, 
more  fortunately,  he  was  a  Christian 
and  a  gentleman.  He  saw  the  youth ; 
he  heard  his  little  story;  he  received 
him  as  a  son  ;  he  dismissed  his  fear  of 
cholera  Tas  deep  as  that  held  by  any  of 
his  flock),  to  discharge  the  sacred  rites 
of  hospitality.  He  gave  him  to  eat 
and  to  drink  of  the  \mX  be  CQuld  pio* 


cure,  and  he  shared  with  him  the  oolv 
bed  which  his  poor  dwelling  boasted. 
Let  us  BOW  turn  to  Mr.  I^irequer's 
priest  ;— 

"  Father  Malaehi  BreanaB,  P.  P.  of 
Carigaholt,  was  what  I  had  often  pic- 
tured to  myvelf  as  the  beau  idial  of  hiai 
caste*  His'  igure  was  short,  fleshy,  and 
enormously  muscular,  and  displayed  pro- 
portions which  wanted  but  height  lo 
constitute  a  perfect  Hercules ;  his  legs, 
so  thick  in  the  calf,  so  taper  in  the  anUe, 
looked  like  nothing  I  know,  except,  per- 
haps, the  metal  balustrades  of  Carlisle 
bridge ;  his  face  was  large  and  rosy,  and 
the  general  expression  a  mixture  of  an- 
bounded  good-hnmour  and  inexhaustible 
drollery,  to  which  the  restless  activity  of 
his  black  and  arched  eyebrows  greatly 
contributed;  and  his  mouth,  were  it  not 
for  a  character  of  sensuality  and  volup* 
tuousness  about  the  nether  lip,  had  been 
actually  handsome;  his  head  was  bald, 
except  a  narrow  circle  close  above  the 
ears,  which  was  marked  hy  a  ring  of 
curly  dark  hair,  sadly  insufficient,  how- 
ever, to  conceal  a  developement  behind 
that,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  phrenology, 
bodes  but  little  hajppiness  to  the  disci- 
ples of  Miss  Martinoau.  Add  to  these 
external  signs  a  voioe,  rich,-  fluent,  amd 
racy  with  the  mellow  '  Doric  of  his 
countr}'/  and  yon  have  seme  faiat  re- 
semblance of  one  every  inch  a  priest." 

Harry  has  been  inti-oduced  to  his  re- 
verence by  the  gentleman  who  had 
been  second  to  Mr.  Beamish,  a  Doctor 
Finncane,  of  the  North  Coric  Militia, 
an  honour  to  that  fecetious  eorps. 
There  is  a  grand  supper  going  forward 
at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
strangers.  The  mirth,  after  a  little, 
grows  fast  and  furious,  and  ends,  Hi- 
bemk^f  in  a  regular  scrimmage.  We 
must  pass  all  this  over,  merely  pausing 
to  touch  upon  a  story  told  by  Doctor 
Finncane,  respecting  a  t^k  piskyed  by 
an  orange  major  of  his  regiment  upon 
a  couple  of  Maynooth  priests.  They 
had  enjoyed  the  festivities  of  the  mess 
up  to  an  hour  which  left  them  barely 
time  to  get  "within  gates"  before 
twelve  o'clock.  The  major,  their  ene- 
my, was  acting  field-officer : — 

"  The  worthy  fathers  finished  their 
glasses,  and,  taldDg  a  most  aff^tionate 
leave  of  their  kind  entertainers,  salKed 
forth  under  the  guidance  of  Major  Jones, 
who  insisted  upon  accompanying  them 
pert  of  the  way,  as, '  from  information  he 
liad  received,  the  sentries  wei»  doubled 
in  some  places,  and  the  usual  precautions 
against  surprise  all  taken.'    Much  as  the 
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It,  his  brother  officers  wondered  still 
more  ;  aod  uo  sooner  did  they  perceive 
the  maiorsnd  his  companions  issue  forth » 
than  they  set  out  in  a  body  to  watch 
where  this  novel  and  unexpected  com- 
plaisance would  terminate. 

'*  When  the  priests  reached  the  door  of 
the  harrack-yard,  they  ag^  turned  to 
utter  their  thanks  to  the  major,  and  en- 
treat him  once  more  '  not  to  come  a  step 
ftrtber.'  '  There  now,  major,  we  know 
the  path  well,  so  just  gire  us  the  pass, 
and  don't  stay  out  in  the  night  air.' 

"  *  Ah,  oui.  Monsieur  Jones,'  said  the 
abb^ ;  '  retoumez  je  reus  prie.  We 
are,  I  may  say,  ches  nous.  Ces  braves 
gens  le  North  Cork  knows  us  by  this 
time.' 

"  The  major  smiled  while  he  still 
pressed  his  services  to  see  them  past  the 
picquets;  but  thej  were  resolved,  and 
would  not  be  denied.  '  With  the  word 
for  the  night,  we  want  nothing  more,' 
said  Father  Luke.  *  Well,  then,'  said  the 
major,  in  his  gravest  tone — and  he  vras 
naturally  grave — 'you  shall  have  your 
way,  but  remember  to  call  out  loud,  for 
the  first  sentry  is  a  little  deaf,  and  a  very 
passionate,  ilUtempered  fellow,  to  boou' 
'  Never  fear,'  said  Father  Mooney, 
lauffhing,  '  I'll  go  bail  he'll  hear  me.' 
<  Well,  the  word  fortbeniebtis, '  Bloody 
end  to  the  pope !'  don't  forget,  now,— . 
'  Bloody  end  to  the  pope !'  And  with 
these  words  he  banged  the  door  between 
him  and  the  unfortunate  priests ;  and  as 
bolt  was  fastened  after  bolt,  they  heard 
him  laughing  to  himself  like  a  fiend  o'er 
his  vengeance. 

"  *  And  big  bad  luck  to  yon.  Major 
Jones !  for  the  same  every  <uiy  ye  see  a 
^paving-stone,'  was  the  faint  subaudible 
ejaculation  of  Father  Luke,  when  he  was 
recovered  enough  to  speak.  '  Sacristi 
qtfe  nous  sommes  attrap^s,'  said  the 
abb^,  scarcely  able  to  avoid  laughing  at 
the  situation  in  which  they  were  placed." 

All  evasion  with  the  sentinels  was  in 
vain:  the  ^fortunate  Maynoothians 
were  obliged  to  give  the  word  to  each 
of  the  chain  of  senlineU  out  loud ;  and 
the  narrator  adds : — 

'*  Whether  it  was  that  the  penance  for 
their  heresy  took  long  in  accomplishing, 
or  that  they  never  could  summon  courap;e 
to  face  their  persecutor,  certain  it  is, 
that  the  North  Cork  saw  them  no  more ; 
nor  were  they  observed  to  pass  the  pre. 
cincts  of  the  college  while  that  regiment 
occupied  Maynooth." 

Another  story  from  the  same  eminent 
hand,  told  at  mess,  pleases  me  still 
belter,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  best  in  the 
book: — 

•*  It  was  in  the  hard  winter  of  the  year 
VOL.  XZII.  HO.  cxzix. 


^99  that  we  were  quartered  in  May- 
nooth, as  many  said,  for  our  sins,  for  a 
more  stupid  place — die  Lord  be  merciful 
to  it— never  were  men  condemned  to. 
The  people  at  the  college  were  much 
better  off  than  us ;  they  had  whatever 
was  to  be  got  in  the  country,  and  never 
were  disturbed  by  mounting  g^uard  or 
night  patrole.  Many  of  the  professors « 
were  rood  fellows,  that  liked  grog  fully 
as  weU  as  Greek,  and  understood  short 
whist  and  five  and  ten  quite  as  inti. 
mately  as  they  knew  the  Vulp;ate,  or  the 
Confessions  of  St.  Augustine.  They 
made  no  ostentatious  oisplay  of  their 
pious  seal ;  but  whenever  toey  were  not 
rastiug,  or  praying,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  they  were  always  pleasant  and 
agreeable ;  and,  to  do  them  justice,  never 
wfused  by  any  chance  an  invitation  to 
dinner — no  matter  at  what  inconvetiience. 
Well,  even  this  little  solace  in  our  afflic* 
tion  we  soon  lost  by  an  unfortunate 
mistake  of  that  orange  rogue  of  the 
world.  Major  Jones,  who  gave  a  wrong 

pass  one  night — Mr. knows  the 

story ;  and  from  that  day  forward  we 
never  saw  the  pleasant  faces  of  the 
Abb6  d'Array  or  the  Professor  of  the 
Humanities  at  the  mess.  Well,  the  only 
tiling  I  could  do  was  just  to  take  an  op- 
portunity to  drop  in  at  the  college  in  the 
evening,  where  we  had  a  quiet  rubber  of 
whist,  and  a  little  social  and  intelleotual 
conversation,  with,  may  be,  an  oyster 
and  a  glass  of  puoch,  just  to  season  the 
thing ;  all  done  discreetly  and  quietly, — 
no  snouting,  or  even  singug,  for  the  '  su- 
perior' had  a  prejudice  about  profane 
songs.  WeU,  oue  of  these  nights,  it  was 
about  the  first  week  in  February,  I  was 
detained,  by  stress  of  weather,  from 
eleven  o'clock,  when  we  usually  bade 
good  night,  to  past  twelve,  and  then  to 
one  o'clock,  waiting  for  a  dry  moment  to 
get  home  to  the  barracks — a  good  mile 
and  a  half  off.  Every  time  old  Father 
Mahony  went  to  look  at  the  weather,  he 
came  back  saying,  '  It's  worse  it's  get- 
ting ;  such  a  night  of  rain,  glory  be  to 
God,  never  was  seen.^  So  there  was  no 
good  in  going  out  to  be  drenched  to  the 
skin,  and  I  sat  quietly  waiting,  taking 
between  times  a  little  punch,  just  not  to 
seem  impatient,  nor  distress  their  re- 
verences. At  last  it  struck  two,  and  I 
thought,  '  Well,  the  decanter  is  empty 
now,  and  if  I  mean  to  walk,  I've  taken 
enough  for  the  present;'  so,  wishing 
them  all  manner  of  happiness  and  plea- 
sant dreaois,  I  stumbled  my  way  down- 
stairs, and  set  out  on  my  ioumej.  I  was 
always  in  the  habit  of  takiug  a  short  cut 
on  my  way  home,  across  the  *  gurt  na- 
brocha,'  the  priest's  meadows,  as  thej 
call  them ;  it  saved  nearly  half-a-mile, 
although  upon  the  present  occasion  it  •«• 
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posed  Okie  awfully  to  the  rain,— ibr  there 
was  nothing  to  shelter  aninst  the  entire 
waj,  not  even  a  tree.  WelU  out  1  set  in 
a  half  trot— -for  I  stayed  so  late,  I  was, 
pressed  for  time ;  besides,  I  felt  it  essier 
to  ma  thsn  walk,  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell 
whj  ;  maj  be  the  drop  of  drink  I  took 
got  into  mj  head.  Well,  1  was  just  jog- 
ging on  across  the  common,  the  rain 
beating  bard  in  m?  face,  and  my  clothes 
pavsted  to  me  with  the  wet ;  notwith- 
standing, I  was  sing^^  to  myself  a  verse 
of  an  old  song,  to  lighten  the  road, 
when  I  heard  suddenly  a  noise  near  me, 
like  a  man  sneesing.  I  stopped,  and 
listened;  in  fact,  it  was  impossible  to 
•ee  your  hand,  the  night  was  so  dark ; 
but  I  could  bear  nothing.  The  thought 
came  over  me,  may  be  it's  something 
'not  good,'  for  there  were  very  ugly 
stories  going  about  what  the  priests  used 
to  do  formerly  in  these  meadows ;  and 
bones  were  often  found  in  different  parts 
of  them.  Just  as  I  waa  thinking  this, 
another  voice  came  nearer  than  the  last ; 
it  might  be  only  a  sneeae,  after  all,  bat  in 
real  earnest  it  was  mighty  like  a  groan. 
I  said  to  myself,  *  What's  this?'  '  Have 
ye  the  pass  V  I  cried  out ;  '  have  ye  the 
pass  1  or  what  brings  you  walking  here 
tn  fumifu  Pa(ru?'  for  1  was  so  confused » 
whether  it  was  a  <  sperit'  or  not,  that  I 
was  going  to  address  bim  in  Latin  t 
there  8  nothing  equal  to  the  dead  lan- 
guages to  lay  a  ghost,  every-  body 
knows.  Faith  !  the  moment  I  said  these 
words,  he  gave  me  another  gproan,  deeper 
and  more  melancholy  than  before.  *  If 
it's  uneasy  you  are,'  says  I, '  for  any  neg- 
lect of  your  friendis'— I  for  I  thought  ne 
might  be  in  purgatory  longer  than  be 
felt  convenient—'  tell  me  what  yo« 
wish,  and  go  home,'  said  I ;  *  and  if  it's 
masses  ye'd  like,  I'll  give  ye  a  day's  pay 
myself,  rather  than  you  should  feel  your, 
self  this  way.'  The'  words  were  not  well 
out  of  my  mouth,  when  he  came  so  near 
me,  that  the  sigh  he  gave  went  right 
tlirough  both  roy  ears.  '  The  Lord  be 
merciful  to  me  '*  said  I,  trembling. 
'Amen !'  said  be, '  whether  you're  joking 
or  not.'  The  moment  he  said  that,  my 
mind  was  relieved,  for  I  knew  it  waa  not 
a  '  sperit,'  and  I  began  to  laugh  heartily 
at  my  mistake.  '  And  who  are  ye  at  all,' 
said  I, '  that  a  roving  about  at  this  hour 
of  night?  Ye  can't  be  Father  Luke,  for 
I  left  him  asleep  on  the  carpet  before  I 
quilted  the  college ;  and  faith,  my  friend, 
if  you  hadn't  the  taste  for  divarsion,  voa 
would  not  be  out  now !'  Ho  coughed 
then  so  hard,  that  I  couldn't  make  out 
well  what  he  said  ;  but  iust  perceived  he 
had  lost  his  way  on  the  common,  and 
was  a  little  disguised  in  liquor.  '  It's  a 
good  man's  case,'  said  I, '  to  take  a  little 
too  much,  though  it's  what  I  don't  ever 


do  myself:  so  iwke  bold  of  my  hand, 
and  I'll  aee  you  safe.'  I  stretched  o«it 
my  hand,  and  got  him,  not  by  the  arm, 
as  I  hoped,  but  by  the  hair  of  the  head, 
—for  he  was  all  dripping  with  wet,  mnd. 
had  lost  his  bat.  '  Well,  you'll  not  bo 
better  of  this  night's  excursion,'  thonght 
I,  '  if  you're  liable  to  the  rheumatism. 
And,  now,  whereabe«ta  do  you  live,  my 
friend,  lor  I'll  see  you  safe  before  I  leavo 
you  V  What  be  said  then  I  could  nevor 
dearly  make  out,— for  the  wind  and  rain 
were  both  beating  ao  hard  against  my 
face,  that  1  ooald  not  hear  a  word ;  how- 
ever, 1  waa  able  iust  to  perceive  that  bo 
was  werj  mudb  disguised  in  drink,  and 
■poke  rather  thick.  '  Well,  never  mind,' 
says  I,  '  it's  not  a  time  of  day  for  mucii 
conversation;  so  come  along,  and  1*11 
see  you  safe  to  the  guardhouse,  if  yon 
can't  remember  your  own  place  of  abode 
in  the  meanwhile.'  It  was  just  at  the 
moment  1  said  this  that  I  firatdisoovered 
he  waa  not  a  gentleman.  WeH,  now, 
you'd  never  guess  how  I  did  it ;  and 
faith  I  always  thought  it  a  very  'oute 
thing  of  me,  and  both  of  us  in  the  dark. 

'*  '  Well,  I  really  confess  it  must  have 
been  a  very  difficult  thing  under  the  eir. 
cumatances.  Pray  how  did  you  con. 
trive  V  said  the  major. 

"  '  Just  guess  now  V 

"  '  By  the  tone  of  his  voioe,  porhipo, 
and  his  sccent,'  said  Curaon. 

"  '  Devil  a  bit,  for  he  apoke  reasark- 
ably  well,  oonsidering  how  far  he  waa 
gone  in  liquor.' 

"  '  Well,  probably  by  the  toooh  of  his 
hand !  no  bad  teat  v 

"  '  No,  you're  wrong  again,  for  it  was 
by  the  hair  of  the  head  I  had  hold  of 
him,  for  fear  of  falling,  for  be  waa  al- 
ways  stooping  down.  Well,  you'd  never 
ruess  it :  it  was  just  by  the  touch  of  his 
foot.' 

His  foot !  why  how  did  that  give 


f 
to 


you  any  information  V 

"  '  Inhere  it  is  now ;  that's  just  what 
only  an  Irishman  would  ever  have  made 
any  thing  out  of;  for  whilPhe  was  s^jum- 
bling  about  be  happened  to  tread  on  my 
toes,  and  never  since  I  was  bom  did  I 
feel  any  thing  like  tbe  weight  of  bim. 
'  Well,'  said  1, '  the  loss  of  your  hat  maj 
give  you  cold,  my  friend,  but  upon  my 
conscience  you  are  in  no  danger  of  wet 
feet  with  such  a  pair  of  strong  brogues  as 
you  have  on  you.'  Well,  he  laughed  at 
that  till  I  thought  he'd  split  his  sides  ; 
and  in  g^od  truth,  I  could  not  help  join- 
ing in  the  fun,  although  my  foot  waa 
smarting  like  mad  ;  and  so  we  jogged 
along  through  the  rain,  enjo3ring  the 
joke  just  as  if  we  were  sitting  by  a  good 
fire,  with  a  jorum  of  punch  between  ua. 
I*m  sure  I  can't  tell  you  how  of^en  we 
fell  that  night ;  but  my  clothes,  the  next 
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mormog,  w«re  absolutely  corered  with 
mad,  aod  ny  bat  crushed  in  two  ;  for  he 
was  so  confoundedljr  drunk,  it  wus  im- 
possible to  keep  him  up,  and  be  ulwajs 
kept  boring  along  with  his  head  down, 
so  that  m^  heart  was  almost  broke  in 
keeping  him  on  his  legs.  I'm  sure  I 
noTer  had  a  more  fatiguing  march  in  the 
Peninsula  than  that  blessed  mile  and  a 
half;  but  every  misfortune  has  an  end  at 
last,  and  it  was  four  o'clock  striking  by 
the  college  clock  as  we  reaehed  the  bar- 
racks. After  knocking  a  couple  of  times 
and  giving  the  countersign,  the  sentry 
opened  the  small  wicket,  and  my  heart 
actually  leaped  with  jdv  that  I  had  done 
with  my  friend  ;  so  1  just  called  out  the 
sergeant  of  the  guard,  and  said,  *  Will 
you  put  that  poor  fallow  on  the  guard- 
bed  till  morning  ;  for  I  found  him  on  the 
common,  and  he  could  neither  find  his 
way  home,  nor  tell  me  wbere  he  lived  V 
'  And  where  is  heV  said  the  sergeant. 

*  He's  outside  the  g^te  there,'  s^s  I, 
'  wet  to  the  skin,  and  shaking  as  if  he 
bud  the  ague.'  *  And  is  this  him  V  said 
the  sergeant,  as  we  went  outside.  *  It 
is.'  said   I ;  *  may  be  you  know  him  V 

*  May  be  I've  a  guess,'  said  he,  bursting 
into  a  fit  of  laughter  thut  I  thought  he'd 
choke  with.  '  Well,  sergeant,*  says  I, 
'  I  always  took  you  for  a  humane  man ; 
but  if  tnat's  the  way  you  treat  a  fellow- 
creature  in  distress ' 

'*  *  A  lellow-creature !'  said  he,  laugh- 
ing louder  than  before.  *  Ay,  a  fellow- 
creature,' aaid  I— for  the  sergeant  was  an 
Orangeman ;  '  and  if  be  difl^rs  from  you 
in  matters  of  religiou,  sure  he's  your 
fellow-creature  still.'  '  Troth,  doctor,  I 
think  there's  another  trifling  diflference 
betune  us,'  said  he.  '  D — n  your  poli- 
tics!*  says  I,  'never  let  them  interfere 
with  your  humanity.'  Wasn't  I  right, 
major  1  *  Take  good  care  of  him,  and 
here's  balf-a-crown  for  you.'  So,  saying 
these  words,  I  steered  along  by  the  bar. 
rack •  wall,  and,  after  a  little  groping 
about,  got  up. stairs  to  my  quarters; 
when,  thanks  to  a  naturally  good  consti- 
tution, and  regular  habits  of  life,  I  soon 
fell  fast  asleep.' 

**  When  the  doctor  had  said  thus 
much,  he  pushed  his  chair  slightlv  from 
the  table,  and  taking  off  his  wine,  looked 
•bout  him  with  the  composure  of  a  man 
who  had  brought  his  tale  to  a  termina- 
tion. 

"  *  Well ;  but,  doctor,'  said  the  major, 
'  you  are  surely  not  done  :  yon  have  not 
told  us  who  your  interesting  iriend 
turned  out  to  be.' 

*•  *  That's  the  very  thing,  then,  I*m 
not  able  to  do !' 

'*  *  But  of  course,*  said  another,  *  your 
story  does  not  end  there !' 

"  '  And  where  the  devil  would  you 


have  it  end  V  replied  he ;  <  didn*t  I 
bring  my  hero  home,  and  go  to  sleep 
afterwards  myself;  and  then,  with  virtue 
rewarded,  bow  could  I  finish  better  V 

"  *  Oh,  of  course ;  but  still  you  have 
not  accounted  for  a  principal  character  in 
the  narrative,'  said  I. 

"  *  Exactly  so  !'  said  Curson.  '  We 
were  all  expecting  some  splendid  cata- 
strophe  in  the  morning ;  that  your  com- 
panion turned  out  to  be  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  at  least,  or  perhaps  a  rebel  ge- 
neral, with  an  immense  price  upon  his 
head.' 

**  *  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other,'  said 
Fin,  dryly. 

*<  <  And  do  you  mean  to  say  there  was 
never  any  clue  to  the  discovery  of  himV 

**  *  The  entire  affair  is  wrapped  in 
mystery  to  this  hour,'  said  he.  *  There 
was  a  joke  about  it,  to  be  sure,  among 
the  officers ;  but  the  North  Cork  never 
wanted  something  to  lau^h  at.' 

"  *  And  what  was  the  joke  V  said  se- 
veral voices  together. 

"  '  Just  a  complaint  from  old  Micky 
Oulahan,  the  postmaster,  to  the  colonel, 
in  the  morning,  that  some  of  the  officers 
took  away  bis  blind  mare  off  the  common, 
and  that  the  letters  were  late  in  conse- 
quence.' 

"  *  And  so,  doctor,'  called  out  seven  or 
eight  voices, '  your  friend  turned  out  to 
be—* 

"  <  Upon  my  conscience  they  aaid  so ; 
and  that  rascal,  the  sergeant,  would  take 
his  oath  of  it ;  but  my  owu  impressiou 
I'll  never  disclose  to  the  hour  of  my 
death!"' 

This  is  the  story  that  was  marred  for 
me  by  Phiz*s  pictorial  announcement  of 
that  which  is  at  once  the  point,  the 
substance,  and  the  catastrophe.  Had 
I  not  a  right  to  be  angry  ?  As  a  speci- 
men of  our  author's  power  of  writing 
seriously  and  earnestly,  I  would  gladly, 
if  space  allowed,  quote  his  account  of  a 
trial  for  murder,  in  an  assize  town.  I 
would  gladly  follow  him  into  France 
and  Germany ;  as  it  is,  I  shall  wind  up 
with  an  apologue.  Tlie  electors  of  the 
city  of  Cork  have,  in  their  choice  of 
members  to  represent  them  in  parlia- 
ment, shewn  great  discrimination,  and 
a  laudable  pride,  in  the  occupation 
which  the  majority  of  them  pursue. 
Tliey  evidently,  in  the  way  of  business, 
plume  themselves  upon  porter,  pota- 
toes, and  pigs,  as  in  the  way  of  plea- 
sure they  do  upon  poetry,  punch,  and 
politics ;  and  have  evinced  tiiis  by  ex- 
porting, as  their  contribution  to  the 
collective  wisdom,  a  couple  of  Corca- 
gian  gentlemen,  who,  like  themselves. 
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are  attached  to  the  provision  trade,  and 
think  a  fet  pig  the  most  interesting  ani- 
mal, and  a  hogshead  of  porter  one  of 
the  noblest  objects  in  creation.  They 
go  so  far  as  to  confer  upon  that  current 
coin  of  the  realm  elsewhere  known  as  a 
shilling,  the  yenerated  name  of"  hog;" 
and  apart  from  all  other  considerations 
they  reverence  the  hogshead  aforesaid 
fbr  the  component "  hog"  in  the  name. 
Of  the  two  M.P's,  Mr.  Callaghan 
especially  patronises  and  presides  over 
the  pigs ;  Mr.  Beamish  is  a  brewer  of 
porter.  Thanks  to  Johnny  Robinson's 
excellent  story,  styled  "  the  BdmisheSy** 
the  latter  senators  name,  even  without 
the  aid  of  Harry  Lorrequer,  is  much 
more  generally  known  in  the  convivial 
circles  of  this  metropolis  than  his 
porter;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  not 
only  throughout  his  native  Cork,  but, 
moreover,  in  the  counties  of  Kerry  and 
Clare,  Tipperary  and  Limerick,  the 
person  is  no  better  than  an  abstraction, 
and  the  name  is  only  used  to  designate 
a  particular  species  of  stout, — and  right 
good  stout  it  is,  and  high  is  the  esteem 
with  which  it  is  regarded.  Neither 
"  Guiness's,"  nor  even  "  Dan  0*Con- 
nell's,"  nor  any  other  potatory  composi- 
tion of  a  milder  character,  has  a  chance 
with  it.  Nor  can  any  other  be  palmed 
off  upon  the  humblest  connoisseur  of 
the  beverage  throughout  the  south  of 
Ireland,  so  long  "  as  reason  holds  her 
seat ;"  and  no  landlord,  however,  thiev- 
bh,  ventures  to  try  it.  The  greater 
number   of  them,  however,    keep    a 


weaker  and  less  generous  porter  than 
"  Bamishes  ;**  and  when  thev  have  their 
customers  well  "  screu^ed"  they,  doubt- 
less from  a  regard  for  their  nervous 
system,  administer  the  milder  and 
washier  potation  to  them. 

"  '  Are  they/  ezclfums  a  landlord  fa- 
mous for  bis  '  Bamisb/— '  are  they  drank 
enough,  Tim,  for  *  Clancy'  yet  V 

**  *  No,  maifttber,  dear !  not  yet ;  they're 
only  singing.' 

"  *  What  is  it  they're  at  now,  Tim, 
agraV 

"  *  Oh,  maisther,  'tis  hufrg'n  and  kiaa  n 
they  are,  and  caH'n  for  more  '  Bamisb." 

**  *  The  thieves  of  the  world,  'tis  long 
they  were  coming  to  it !  They've  rained 
me  in  '  Bamish !'  Now,  Molly,  my 
jewel,  shovel '  Clancy'  into  them  I' " 

The  author  of  the  Confesnons  of 
Harry  Lorrequer  has,  in  his  own 
country  at  least,  the  mirth-loving  public 
at  the  hugg'n  and  kiss*n  point.  But  I 
have  read  the  two  6rst  numbers  of  his 
new  work,  Charles  O^Malley^  the  Irish 
Dragoon^  and  he  is  not  «*  shovelling 
Clancy"  into  them.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  more  strength  and  higher 
flavour  in  the  fresh  tap  of  his  "  Bam- 
ish" than  in  that  which  before  won 
praise.  And  to  conclude  as  I  began, 
in  metaphor  and  language  borrowed 
from  the  play-actors,  there  is  no  danger 
that  this  author,  young  as  he  is,  and 
intoxicating  as  must  have  been  the 
success  of  his  first  work,  will  turn  out  a 
literary  Master  Betty. 


A  NEWSPAPER  EDITOR  8  REMINISCENCES. 
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EMERY,  AND  ROMEO  COATES — ACTORS,  AND  THE  PRESS. 


Another  of  the  extraordinary  per- 
sons with  whom  I  became  acquainted 
during  my   politico-literary  career  in 

London,  was ,  the  actor.     I  will 

not  name  him  from  reasons  which,  if 
stated,  would,  1  am  sure,  be  approved 
of,  although  every  act  of  his  life  might 
be  reverted  to  wiUiout  raising  a  blush  of 
shame  upon  his  cheek.  This  gentle- 
man, although  highly  educated  and 
well  connected,  was,  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life,  a  strolling  actor,  and  had 
shewn  so  little  talent  in  his  profession 


at  that  time,  that  he  had  seldom  more 
to  do  during  the  first  two  years,  even 
in  strolling  companies,  than  to  go  on 
with  messages,  or  to  take  care  of  the 
properties^  rather  a  singular  term  where 
the  entire  value  is  little  greater  than 
that  of  a  strolling  actor's  only  coat. 

Mr. assured  me  that  for  more 

than  a  year,  his  weekly  salary  never 
exceeded  ten  shillings;  and  yet  upon 
this  he  contrived  to  support  life, 
pay  those  who  would  give  him  credit, 
and  appear  more  respectable  in  dress 
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than  the  first  tragedian  or  the  principal 
comic  actor.  Sad  and  numerous  were 
the  shifts  to  which  he  was  occasionally 
driven;  and  yet  the  life,  he  said,  had 
its  cliarms.  When  on  a  regular  salary, 
small  as  it  might  he,  or  in  a  sharing 
company  doing  **  good  business,*'  he 
considered  himself  a  happy  man  ;  but 
ynhen  he  had  no  other  support  than  his 
share  of  the  profits,  and  that  share 
amounted  only  to  five  or  six  shillings, 
and  his  portion  of  the  bits  of  candle 
which  were  left,  his  misery  may  be 
well  imagined,  yet  he  never  left  a  town 
in  debt.  Ten  years  afterwards,  this 
gentleman  had  a  salary  of  thirty  pounds 
a-week.  He  never  forgot,  however, 
what  he  had  been,  and  his  purse  was 
always  open  to  the  poor  brethren  of  his 
profession.  One  day,  after  dinner,  he 
gave  roe  his  entire  history,  part  of  which 
is  well  engraved  upon  my  memory. 

"  I  had  been  for  some  time  perform- 
ing in  a  village  near  Leeds,'*  said  he ; 
"  but  our  company  having  got  into 
debt,  we  broke  up,  and  each  of  its 
members  set  out  in  search  of  an  engage- 
ment elsewhere.  When  I  had  paid  off 
the  few  shillings  which  I  owed,  I  re- 
mained in  possession  of  sometliing  un- 
der a  pound.  With  this  poor  stock  of 
cash,  and  some  linen  in  a  bundle,  I 
left  the  scene  of  our  late  unsuccessful 
labours  for  York,  resolved  to  lay  aside 
all  the  ambition  which  I  had  felt  to  be- 
come a  respectable  actor,  and  to  offer 
my  services  as  '  property-man'  in  one 
of  the  large  theatres  of  the  county. 
Full  of  hope,  I  reached  York,  where  I 
was  kept  for  four  days  in  suspense, — 
the  manager  having  told  me  to  wait  a 
day  or  two,  until  he  could  see  what 
might  be  done  for  me.  Finding,  on 
the  fourth  day,  that  there  was  no  pro- 
spect of  my  being  employed,  and  my 
little  fund  having  been  sensibly  di- 
minished, notwithstanding  my  econo- 
my, by  the  demands  of  the  landlord  of 
the  little  public-house  at  which  I  had 
put  up — for  I  could  not  take  a  lodging 
m  the  uncertain  state  of  my  prospects, 
—  I  started  again ;  and,  as  my  expecta- 
tion of  obtaining  regular  employment  in 
a  large  theatre  had  been  much  weak- 
ened, applied  to  the  manager  of  the 
theatre  in  every  town  and  village  through 
which  I  passed,  and  in  which  a  com- 
pany was  performing.  In  this  way  I 
travelled  a  whole  month,  and  over  a 
distance  of  at  least  four  hundred  miles. 
I  could  not  obtain  an  engagement  of 
any  kind,  and  but  for  the  kindness  of 


the  performers  in  some  of  the  places 
whicn  I  visited,  must  have  starved. 
This,  however,  had  not  been  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  dissipation  of  my  little 
fund,  and,  article  after  article,  all  my 
humble  stock  of  linen  also  disap- 
peared. I  had  sold  my  last  shirt 
for  two  shillings,  of  which  only  one 
penny  remained  when  I  left  — ,  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  try  my 
luck  at  a  town  thirty  miles  distant.  As 
I  went  by  a  baker's  shop,  I  purchased 
a  penny  roll,  and,  when  I  had  walked 
a  tew  miles,  soaked  it  in  a  stream,  and 
made  it  at  once  my  breakfast  and  my 
dinner, — for  no  other  food  was  I  likely 
to  obtain  that  day.  I  reached  my 
place  of  destination  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  on  inquiring  for  the 
theatre,  was  told  that  it  was  shut  up^ 
the  company  having  quitted  the  town 
two  days  previously.  What  now  was 
to  be  done  ?  I  had  neither  a  home  to 
go  to,  nor  money  to  pay  for  one ;  yet  I 
could  not  lie  in  the  street.  I  inquired^ 
therefore,  for  a  lodging>house,  and  was 
referred  to  one  which  was  the  place  of 
resort  of  workmen  and  others  on  the 
tramp.  It  was  a  small  house,  little 
better  than  a  hovel ;  but  the  landlady 
appeared  to  be  a  good  creature  of  her 
class ;  and  I  learned,  to  my  great  satis- 
&ction,  that  she  had  no  other  lodger 
that  night, —  for,  although  it  is  truly 
said,  that  Misery  finds  strange  bed- 
fellows, yet  in  all  my  misery,  I  had 
never  before  been  driven  to  the  neces- 
sity of  herding  with  common  tramps. 
I  told  the  landlady  that  I  wished  for  a 
bed,  and  to  know  the  price  of  it.  She 
replied,  fourpence.  I  said,  I  had  not 
fourpence ;  but  the  neckcloth  which  I 
wore  was  worth  at  least  double  that 
amount, and  that  I  would  give  it  to  her 
instead  of  money. 

**  *  Sit  down,  young  man,'  said  the 
old  lady,  *  and  I  dare  say  we  shall  not 
disagree.' 

'*  It  was  one  of  those  biting  days  of 
December  which  make  an  Englishman 
feel  all  the  comforts  of  the  fireside;  and 
although  I  was  not  in  an  hotel,  with  a 
carpeted  room  and  an  obedient  waiter, 
I  saw  before  me  a  fire  equal  to  any 
which  could  have  been  commanded  by 
a  lord.  The  warmth  cheered  me,  and 
made  me  forget  my  hunger,  until  I  saw 
the  landlady  open  a  cupboard,  and 
take  out  two  cups  and  saucers,  and  the 
other  articles  of  that  domestic  meal  of 
the  Englishman,  tea. 
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landlady, '  and  he  likes  to  find  every 
thing  ready  when  he  comes  home.  He 
is  a  carpenter,  and  is  gone  to-day  to  a 
place  six  miles  off,  to  do  some  work  at 
the  parsonage  house/ 

"  In  less  than  ten  mimUes,the  son,  a 
fine  youth  of  twenty-two  or  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  retamed,  and  took 
his  seat  by  the  fire.  As  I  sat  opposite 
to  him,  and  saw  the  kind  looks  which 
passed  between  him  and  his  mother,  I 
thought  of  what  had  been  my  lot ;  for 
before  I  became  a  wanderer  I  had  a 
kind,  good  mother,  and  a  happy,  happy 
home.  Alas,  I  had  lost  them  botn ! 
As  soon  as  the  son  was  seated,  the  old 
lady  took  two  enormous  tea-cakes  from 
hep  cupboard,  and  began  toasting  them. 
This  was  too  much.  The  kettle  was 
chanting  forth  its  delightful  music  ; 
its  steam  was  pouring  forth  its  cheering 
Tolumes, —  cheering  indeed  to  those 
only  who  know  that  it  is  the  prelude  of 
the  cup  which  cheers  but  not  inebri- 
ates. In  a  few  minutes,  the  cakes 
were  buttered,  and  the  mother  and  son 
had  drawn  the  chairs  to  the  table.  In 
spite  of  myself,  a  tear  rolled  down  my 
cneek.  The  old  lady  saw  it.  Oh  wo- 
man, woman,  what  an  angel  can  you 
be,  when  your  heart  has  not  been  per- 
verted by  the  cruel  commerce  of  the 
world  !  In  an  instant,  another  cup  and 
saucer  were  placed  upon  the  table, 
and  another  huge  cake  was  produced. 
Oh,  how  my  eyes  glistened,  and 
watered,  and  my  heart  beat,  when  I 
saw  these  preparations !  And  yet, 
could  it  be  for  me?  could  this  poor 
woman,  earning  her  subsistence  by  let- 
ting out  beds  at  fourpence  per  night, 
and  toiling  hard  during  the  day,  have 
felt  for  the  wanderer  a  pity  which  the 
wealthy  and  the  luxurious  had  denied  ? 
My  doubt  was  not  of  long  duration. 
The  third  cake  was  buttered,  and  the 
tea  was  poured  into  the  third  cup.  I 
watched  the  door  anxiously :  I  listened 
attentively,  to  ascertain  if  any  third  per- 
son was  descending  the  stairs ;  but  the 
door  moved  not,  and  the  stairs  creaked 
not;  and  in  a  voice  which,  although  it 
proceeded  from  a  fat  dame  of  fifty,  was 
sweeter  to  me  than  the  dulcet  tones  of 
Siddons  or  O'Neil,  the  landlady  said, 

"  *  Come,  young  man,  draw  your 
chair  to  the  table,  and  do  not  let  your 
tea  get  cold.' 

**  *  Oh,  ma'am,'  said  I,  '  you  are 
very  kind,  but  I  cannot  take  any.' 

"  *  Not  take  any !  and  why  not,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?' 


"  *  Because  I  have  do  money.* 

"  <  Young  man,  young  man  !'  said 
she,  '  do  as  I  bid  you.  I  am  a  mo- 
ther, and  should  think  it  hard,  if  my 
poor  boy,  afier  a  hard  day's  walk, 
and  with  no  money  in  his  pocket, 
could  find  no  Christian  fiiend  to  give 
him  a  cake  and  a  cup  of  tea.  If  I  am 
poor,  thank  God,  I  am  not  so  poor  but 
that  I  can  do  to  others  as  I  wish  them 
to  do  to  me.' 

"  Was  not  this  Christianity,  my 
friend?  Would  that  the  world  were 
peopled  by  such  Christians  in  feeling 
as  this  good  woman !  I  would  not 
care  what  they  were  called — Turks, 
Jews,  or  even  idolaters.  We  have  pro- 
fessing Christians  enough  ;  but  how 
few  are  there  who  divide  their  loaf  with 
the  suffering  poor !  Twenty  years  have 
elapsed  since  this  scene  occurred.  I 
have,  as  you  know,  been  fortunate ;  I 
have  had  all  that  man  could  desire,  all 
that  ambition  such  as  mine  could  wish ; 
but  at  no  time  have  I  forgotten  the  tea 

and  cake  of  the  good  woman  of ; 

and  never  since  that  day  have  I  had 
emotion  so  strong,  or  sensation  so  ex- 
quisite, as  when  I  travelled  forty  miles 
out  of  my  way,  and  in  my  own  car- 
riage, to  visit  my  kind  Samaritan,  and 
force  into  her  reluctant  hand  the  whole 
proceeds  of  my  engagement  of  the  pre- 
ceding night.  You  may  judge  of  her 
surprise,  when  a  handsome  travelling 
carriage  stopped  at  her  humble  door, 
and  the  poor  young  man  whom  she  bad 
relieved  recalled  the  circumstance  to 
her  mind. 

Whilst  we  were  at  tea,  the  son  sud- 
denly exclaimed, — 

"  *  I  say,  mother,  the  players  that 

left  here  are  at ,  and  played  last 

night.  l*he  playhouse  was  crammed  ; 
and  to-night  they  act  Othello.  Every 
body  is  going  to  the  play.* 

"  Players,  and  success  I  Did  I  hear 
aright  ?  I  made  inquiries  of  the  youth, 
and  he  repeated  what  he  had  said.  I 
was  elated,  and  yet  why?  Was  it 
more  probable  that  I  should  be  fortu- 
nate here  than  I  had  been  elsewhere  ? 
My  reason  could  not  say  yes;  but 
something  told  me,  in  spite  of  my  rea- 
son, that  the  next  day  was  to  be  the 
glorious  springtide  of  my  life.  I  rose 
the  next  morning  at  seven,  and  found 
breakfast  prepared  for  me.  In  vain 
did  I  declare  that  I  would  not  accept 
it,  and  that  the  handkerchief  which  I 
was  to  lea^e  was  barely  of  value,  even 
if  sold  at  the  highest  i      *" 
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lepny  what  I  had  reoeired.  The  good 
woman  was  positife ;  and  having  break- 
iieisted,  I  f>re8ented  my  handkerchief. 

*^  *  Keep  it,  young  man ;  and  may 
an  old  woman*»  blessing  go  with  you. 
I  see  you  are  of  a  difierent  stamp  from 
the  people  I  usually  lodge,  and  some* 
thing  tells  me  I  shall  never  be  poorer 
for  my  kiiklness  to  you.' 

"  Her  manner  was  positive — so  po- 
sitive, that  I  could  not  attempt  to  re- 
sbt  it.  What  do  you  think  I  did  ? 
Only  an  actor,  you  will  say,  could  have 
done  it.  But  it  was  not  acting ;  my 
lieart  was  bursting — I  fell  upon  her 
neck,  and  kissed  her.  I  again  thought 
of  my  own  mother,  and  all  tlie  desola- 
tion of  my  condition  arose  to  my  mind. 
In  less  than  two  hours,  I  reached  the 
little  town,  or  mther  village,  in  which 
this  fortunate  company  were  perform- 
ing, and  was  told  at  the  bam,  against 
which  a  large  board  with  the  word 
TasATBEwas  placed,  that  the  manager 
was  gone  to  call  upon  a  magistrate,  at 
his  seat,  a  mile  or  two  distant,  but  that 
he  would  return  slH>rtly.  He  did  not 
return  for  several  hours,  as  the  great 
man  had  probably  kept  him  waiting  a 
long  time  for  an  audience.  A  strolling 
actor  must  not  disturb  a  country  ma- 
gistrate in  the  process  of  his  digestion  ; 
he  may  in  such  case  run  the  risk  of  re- 
ceiving a  committal  instead  of  a  be- 
speak !  At  one  o'clock,  I  was  still  at 
the  tlieatre,  when  the  great  man  of  my 
hopes — for  at  that  moment  he  was  an 
emperor  in  my  eyes — made  his  appear- 
ance ;  but  he  told  me  briefly,  and  as  I 
then  thought  roughly,  that  he  was  going 
to  dinner,  and  if  I  had  any  thine:  to 
say  to  him,  I  must  go  to  tlie  Bull  Inn, 
at  two  o'clock,  or  even  later.  For 
form  sake,  I  waited  until  half-past 
two,  when  I  hastened  to  the  Bull,  and 
found  the  manager  smoking  his  pipe, 
and  drinking  brandy-and-water,  with 
his  principal  tragedian  and  chief  comic 
performer,  and  three  or  four  of  the 
tradesmen  of  the  place,  with  whom  he 
had  already  become  a  great  favourite. 
Brandy-and-water  is  a  rare  thing  with 
even  a  strolling  manager ;  but  what 
were  my  ideas  of  the  business  the  com- 
pany were  doing  when  I  saw  two  of  his 
performers  revelling  in  the  same  luxury? 

*  This  must  be  a  sharing  concern,'  said 
I,  *■  and  a  good  one.' 

'* '  Sit  down,'  said    the    manager, 

*  and  tell  me  what  you  want.' 

I  did  so,  and  rather  more  modestly, 
perhaps,  than  my  desolate    situation 


would  have  warranted,  stated  my  de- 
sires and  my  qualifications.  The 
manager  heard  me  very  good-naturedly, 
but  damped  my  hopes  at  once,  with 

"  *  Young  roan  — still  young  man — 
we  have  no  room  for  you.  But  come,' 
added  he, '  I  dare  say  you  will  have  no 
objection  to  a  good  bit  of  beef.  Land- 
lord, send  in  the  beef  again,  and  a  hot 
potato,  and  a  quart  of  your  best  ale. 
We  must  not  allow  a  distressed  brother 
to  march  away  upon  an  empty  sto- 
mach.' 

'<  When  I  had  fared  gloriously  upon 
the  beef,  aud  taken  my  ale,  the  manager 
called  for  a  glass  of  brand  v-and-water 
and  a  pipe,  which  he  placed  before  me. 
This  was  cheering  and  pleasant  enough, 
but  it  was  not  an  engagement.  An 
hour  having  passed  away  in  conversa- 
tion, during  which  I  learned  that  tlie 
company  had,  on  the  first  night  of  their 
performance,  received  the  enormous 
sum  of  27/.  8j. — boxes,  pit,  and  gal- 
lery being  crowded  to  suffocation ;  it 
being,  in  fact,  what  the  London  mana- 
gers call  an  overflowing  house  ;  and 
that  they  had  three  bespeaks  on  hand, 
which  they  estimated  at  25/.  each,  I 
rose  to  take  my  leave ;  but  without 
knowing  how  I  was  to  shape  my 
course,  or  where  I  was  to  sleep, —  for 
not  a  ^rthing  remained  in  my  pocket. 
Hope  I  had  no  longer ;  the  angel  had 
taken  its  flight,  and  the  demon  of  de- 
spair had  usurped  its  place.  But  mark 
now  little  we  are  justified  in  allowing 
the  demon  to  assume  an  empire  over 
us  when  we  are  most  down.  As  I 
rose  from  my  chair,  the  manager,  who 
was  Mr.  G -,  many  years  a  per- 
former in  London,  said  to  his  principal 
tragedian,  a  pompous  gentleman  in  a 
black  brown  coat,— 

**  *  Romeo,  undo  thy  purse-strings, 
and  let  thy  gold  flow  forth.  The  youth  is 
penniless,  and  the  winter  storm  invites 
not  to  journey,  without  the  means  of 
bribing  hard-faced  landlords  to  provide 
the  traveller's  home.  I  give  five  shil- 
lings. My  earnings  have  been  great, 
my  Romeo,  and  charity  sits  like  a  jew- 
elled crown  upon  the  caput  of  the 
rich.  Do  thou  thy  two-and-sixpence 
also  give.' 

"Thus  appealed  to,  the  Romeo 
and  Richara  of  the  nomade  troop 
threw  down  his  half-crown  piece,  and 
the  head  comedian  followed  his  ex- 
ample. Thus  was  I  rich  again.  The 
manager  squeezed  my  hand  heartily, 
wished  me  good-byand  good  luck; and 
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behold  me  again  upon  the  world.  Yet 
my  bean  was  heavy, — for  I  could  not 
help  thinking  what  a  glorious  chance  I 
baa  lost  Haifa  share  in  this  happy 
sharing  company  would  have  been  a 
prize  to  roe,  and  where  was  I  to  expect 
to  find  another  sharing  company  will- 
ing to  accept  my  services,  and  so  well 
able  to  remunerate  them  7  I  had  left 
the  little  town  more  than  half  a  mile 
behind  me,  when  I  heard  a  loud  voice 
shouting,  *  Master  Player,  stop ;  mana- 
ger has  altered  his  mind/  The  glad 
sound  made  mm  turn  quickly,  and  ac- 
company the  lout  who  summoned  me 
to  return.  To  be  brief,  I  had  not  lefl 
the  worthy  manager  ten  minutes,  when 
the  tragedian  recommended  that,  as 
they  were  doing  well,  a  half  share 
should  be  set  aside  from  the  receipts 
of  the  four  or  five  principal  performers 
and  the  manager,  and  that  I  should  be 
installed  as  keeper  of  the  wardrobe, 
property-man,  and  to  go  on  for  small 
parts.  Six  months  did  I  remain  with 
this  company.  We  strolled  about  from 
town  to  town,  and  village  to  village, 
sometimes  losing,  sometimes  gaining ; 
but  so  successful  on  the  average,  that 
my  half-share  produced  fur  the  lime  at 
the  rate  of  fifteen  shillings  a-week ;  and 
at  the  end  of  six  months  I  had  laid  by 
4/.  But  this  was  not  all.  Towards 
the  fifth  month,  one  of  the  best  actors 
of  the  company  left  it  for  an  engage- 
ment at  Canterbury,  and  I  wa?  allowed 
to  try  my  skill  in  his  characters.  I 
was  eminently  successful,  and  had  the 
good  fortune  to  attract  the  notice  of  a 
London  female  star,  who  gave  me  a  re- 
commendation to  the  Glasgow  theatre, 
at  which  I  was  soon  engaged,  by  cor- 
res|x>ndence,  at  a  salary  of  2/.  per 
week.  From  this  day,  every  thmg 
smiled  upon  me ;  and  in  less  than  two 
years  I  made  my  dtbut  in  London,  and 
was  immediately  afterwards  engaged  for 
three  years,  at  16/.  18/.  and  20/.  a- 
week.  I  am  now  a  star  myself,  and 
%vhen  I  obtain  leave  of  absence,  can 
run  into  the  country,  and  get  my  thirty 
pounds  a  night." 

Such  was  the  story  of  my  good 
friend  — .  May  it  serve  to  cheer 
the  heart  of  some  poor  stroller,  such  as 
he  had  been,  and  to  impress  upon  his 
mind  this  great  truth, —  there  is  no  si- 
tuation so  desperate  as  not  to  admit  of 
hope,  and  no  obstacle  too  great  for  per- 
ie\ering  industry  and  probity  to  over- 
come. 

Many  of  our  favourite  and  most  suc- 


cessful performers  could  probably  re- 
late scenes  of  their  own  life  quite  as 
discouraging  as  these  which  the  gentle- 
man whose  relation  I  have  just  given 
passed  through,  if  they  were  not  re- 
strained by  fadse  pride, —  for  of  all  pro- 
fessions, that  of  the  stage  is  perhaps 
the  most  painful,  the  most  discourag- 
ing, for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  actor's 
life. 

Munden,  Incledon,  and  Eraeiy, 
were  at  one  time  my  intimate  acquaint- 
ances. The  parsimony  and  the  ec- 
centricities of  Munden  have  been  much 
spoken  of;  but  those  who  have  related 
anecdotes  of  his  meanness  have  always 
omitted  to  mention  that  he  wasecentric 
in  the  expenditure  of  his  money,  and 
tliat  his  parsimony  was  redeemed  by 
many  kind  acts.  1  always  found  Mun- 
den ready  to  contribute  to  any  real 
charity  ;  but  he  took  care  in  giving  his 
subscription  ^o  say,  '*  Don*t  let  it  be 
known  that  it  comes  from  me,  for  it 
would  look  like  ostentation.  People 
say  I  am  a  mean  man,  and  I  have  no 
desire  to  belie  the  character  they  give. 
Better  be  mean,  my  boy,  and  pay  one*s 
way,  than  make  a  grand  show  of  gene- 
rosity at  other  people's  expense."  That 
he  really  did  some  petty  things,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  denied.  Most  persons 
have  heard  of  the  umbrella.  Munden 
had  an  old  umbrella,  which  he  had  pro- 
bably purchased  second-hand,  for  a 
sliilling,  or,  at  the  utmost,  eighteen- 
pence.  Meeting  a  fi'iend  who  was 
about  to  leave  the  country,  and  for 
whom  he  professed  an  attachment,  he 
said  he  should  like,  before  they  parted 
for  ever,  to  make  an  exchange  of  pre- 
sents, as  a  remembrance  of  their  friend- 
ship. His  friend  willingly  adopted  the 
idea,  and  said  he  would  call  upon 
him. 

"  There  is  no  time  like  the  pre- 
sent," said  Munden,  who  saw  a  new 
silk  umbrella  in  the  gentleman's  hand. 
**  Suppose  we  exchange  umbrellas." 

The  gentleman,  who  was  either  noore 
generous  or  less  observant  than  Mun- 
den, instantly  acceded  to  the  proposi- 
tion, and  carried  off  the  old  cotton 
rain-protector  as  the  gifl  of**  Joe  Mun- 
den ; '  whilst  the  clever  actor  walked 
off  triumphantly  with  the  new  silk. 

Another  anecdote  of  Munden's  fore- 
sight is  less  generally  known,  although 
equally,  if  not  more,  authentic, —  for  I 
heard  it  from  the  lady  herself  who  was 
the  victimised  party.  When  the  only 
child  of  this  lady,  who  was  the  wife  of 
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a  Covent  Garden  performer,  was  cbris- 
tenedy  Munden  was  one  of* the  god- 
lathers.  A  large  party  had  assembled ; 
and  as  it  was  in  the  old-fiashioned 
times,  when  people  were  made  to  pay 
handsomely  for  their  dinners  and 
$oireeSf  by  presents  to  the  servants  of 
the  houses  at  which  they  were  invited, 
the  nurse  looked  forward  to  a  rich  har- 
vest. Towards  the  close  of  tiie  even- 
ing, Munden  told  the  lady  that  he 
wished  to  give  something  to  the  nurse, 
but  that  he  had  led  his  purse  at  home ; 
and  asked  the  lady  to  lend  him  half- 
8M:rown.  She  knew  ver^  well  that 
lending  meant  giving  in  this  case ;  but 
immediately  laid  down  a  half-crown 
piece. 

**  My  dear,"  says  Munden,  "  this 
will  not  do  at  all ;  it  looks  nothing  to 
put  inio  the  hands  of  the  nurse.  Give 
It  to  me,  if  you  can,  in  change.*' 

She  took  back  the  half-crown,  and 
gave  him  two  shillings  and  a  sixpence. 
"  This,"  said  he,  "  will  do  very 
well." 

On  the  following  day,  the  lady 
asked  the  nurse  how  she  had  suc- 
ceeded. 

"  Very  well  indeed,  ma'am,"  replied 
the  nurse;  **  I  got  more  than  eleven 
pounds." 

**  And  to  think  of  Mr.  Mundeu's 
giving  you  half-a-crown,"  said  the 
lady;  **  really,  wonders  will  never 
cease." 

*'  Lord,  ma'am  1"  said  the  nurse, 
**  Mr.  Munden  did  not  give  me  half-a- 
crown ;  he  only  gave  me  a  shilling, 
and  that  I  did  not  expect.^ 

Joe's  diplomacy  put  eighteenpence 
into  his  pocket;  for  it  is  needless  to 
say,  that  he  never  thought  of  repaying 
the  sum  which  he. had  borrowed. 

Munden  was  at  times,  not  always,  a 
Tery  cheerful  companion,  and  full  of 
anecdote.  liis  story  of  old  Bologna, 
the  clown,  was  a  stock-piece.  When 
Bologna  arrived  in  England  from  Italy, 
he  was  unable  to  get  what  he  called  a 
good  dinner.  He  had  never  enough, 
or  it  never  was  cooked  to  his  mind. 
At  length  he  resolved  to  have  a  treat, 
lie  was  very  (bnd  of  cal fs  head,  and 
learned  in  Italy  to  dress  it  in  a  peculiar 
way.  Although  lie  spoke  but  few 
words  of  English,  he  would  not  send 
his  servant  to  the  butcher,  lest  she 
should  make  a  bad  choice,  and  went 
himself. 

"  I  want  de  head,''  said  he  to  the 
butcher. 


The  butcher  shewed  him  a  bullock's 
head.  ^ 

"  Not  dat— not  dat !"  said  Boloena. 

He  viras  then  shewn  another,  which 
he  took  to  be  the  head  of  a  cow. 

**  Oh  you  stupid  man,  you  stupid 
man  !"  cried  Bologna;  <*  you  shew  me 
de  papa  co^-head,  and  de  mamma 
cow-head;  it  is  de  little  child  cow- 
head  dat  I  want." 

Another  of  his  stories  was  of  Cooke, 
the  tragedian.  Munden,  Incledon, 
and  eight  or  ten  other  performers,  met 
at  a  tavern  near  Bow  Street;  and  when 
the  wine  had  circulated  freely,  a  wager 
was  laid  by  which  he  who  could  contrive 
to  get  a  g^od  dinner  for  the  whole  party 
without  paying  for  it,  should  be  free  of 
cost  at  all  their  parties  for  a  month  to 
come.  Cooke  offered  to  execute  the 
scheme,  and  that,  too,  with  the  land- 
lady of  the  house  in  which  they  were, 
although  she  was  notorious  for  her 
prudence  where  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  were  concerned.  The  bell  was 
rung,  and  the  landlady  was  requested 
to  walk  up. 

**  Mr.  Munden  and  myself,"  said 
Cooke,  <*  have  laid  a  wager  of  a  din- 
ner and  wine  for  twelve  persons ;  but 
as  it  cannot  be  decided  for  some  time, 
we  wish  to  know  if  you  will  supply 
t!ie  dinner  on  Sunday,  and  take  our 
word  it  shall  be  paid  for  when  the 
wager  is  decided." 

The  landlady,  not  suspecting  any 
trick,  and  knowing  that  Cooke  and 
Munden  were  both  paying  men  where 
honour  was  in  question,  answered, 
<*  Certainly,  Mr.  Cooke." 

On  the  following  Sunday  a  splendid 
dinner  was  served,  and  the  best  wines 
were  consumed  without  limit.  The 
cost  was  upwards  of  thirty  pounds, 
which  the  landlady  entered  in  her 
books  *'  to  Mr.  Muuden,  or  Mr. 
Cooke." 

A  month  passed,  and  she  said  no- 
thing about  the  bill.  She  then  ven- 
tured to  inquire  if  the  wager  had  been 
decided.  "  Not  yet,"  was  the  reply. 
Month  by  month,  and  even  week  by 
week,  was  the  question  repeated  :  the 
reply  was  always,  "  Not  yet."  At 
length  the  landlady  lost  patience,  and 
insisted  on  knowing  what  die  wager 
was. 

Cooke  then,  with  a  grave  &ce, 
said,*^  You  are  really  very  impertinent; 
but  I  can  see  no  objection  to  giving 
you  the  information  you  require.  The 
bet  was  as  to  which  side  St.  Paul's 
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will  fall  on — the  north,  south,  east,  or 
west;  and  as  it  is  not  yet  fallen,  of 
course  the  wager  is  not  decided,  and 
until  it  does  fall  you  can  hare  no 
claim." 

The  landlady  tlirealened  a  writ ;  but 
Cooke  only  laughed ;  and  as  she  did 
not  choose  to  offend  such  good  cus- 
tomers as  the  leading  performers  of  the 
two  patent  theatres,  she  found  it  more 
prudent  to  substitute  entreaty  for 
menace.  Cooke  kept  her  in  suspense 
for  three  years,  and  then  generously  dis- 
charged the  bill  from  his  own  purse. 

I  knew  little  of  Cooke  in  my  news- 
paper days,  but  saw  a  great  deal  of 
nim  when  I  was  a  boy.  Mr.  Brunton, 
the  father  of  the  present  Dowager 
Countess  of  Craven,  was  on  a  visit, 
with  his  wife  and  daughter,  at  my  fa- 
ther's house.  Cooke  was  at  that  time  a 
suitor  to  Miss  Brunton,  and  was  rather 
encouraged  by  Mr.  Brunton, — for  he 
had  begim  to  take  alarm  at  the  assidui- 
ties of  Lord  Craven.  Miss  Brunton, 
indeed,  was  a  young  lady  of  such  vir- 
tuous principles,  that  there  was  really 
little  cause  olF alarm ;  but  the  father  did 
not  choose  that  the  reputation  of  his 
daughter  sliould  be  exposed  to  the 
comments  of  wicked  or  idle  tongues. 
Cooke  was  therefore  a  frequent  visitor; 
but,  as  he  knew  how  rigid  Brunton 
was  as  to  personal  conduct,  he  was 
upon  good  behaviour,  and  never  ap- 
peared out  of  the  character  of  a  gentle- 
man, which  he  could  perform  so  well 
when  the  enemy  had  not  attacked  his 
brain.  One  evening,  however,  after  he 
had  been  dining  with  our  family,  he 
could  not  l>e  induced  by  any  hint  to 
take  his  departure*  It  was  eleven 
o'clock;  the  ladies  had  long  since  re- 
tired, and  Mr.  Brunton  and  myself 
only  remained  at  the  table  with  Cooke. 
At  length  Brunton  also  withdrew,  after 
requesting  me  privately  to  see  Cooke 
out, and, above  all,  not  to  give  him  any 
more  wine.  When  we  were  alone, 
Cooke  bbgan  to  lecture  me  on  morality 
and  virtue. 

"My  good  boy,"  said  he,  "  avoid 
drunkenness  as  you  would  the  devil.'* 
He  was  tlien  half  drunk.  "  It  has 
been  the  ruin  of  thousands, —  it  has 
been  the  ruin  of  me."  Here  he  drank 
anotlier  elass  of  wine.  "  George  Fre- 
derick Cooke  is  an  actor;  he  might 
have  l>een  a  general,  if  he  had  been  a 
sober  man,  and  had  fought  gloriously, 
as  well  as  gallantly,  for  his  beloved 
king.      Eschew  drunkenness  —  avoid 


wine."  (Another  glass^)  "  Be  sober, 
and  you  may  become  a  great  nan.** 
Cooke  now  took  up  the  decanter,  and 
saw  that  it  was  empty.  **  I  could 
have  wished  for  another  glass,"  added 
he ;  "  and  would  also  wish  to  give 
you  one — a  single  glass, — for  there  are 
two  periods  of  life  at  which  wine 
should  be  taken  in  moderation— •in  ex- 
treme youth,  to  fortify  the  juices — in 
old  age,  to  jreanimate  the  blood.  Do 
you  know  where  the  wine  is  kept? 
if  so,  get  another  bottle."  Conld  I, 
who  adored  actors,  refuse  this  to  the 
first  tragedian  of  the  age  ?  In  a  few 
minutes  the  decanter  was  replenished. 
I  dmnk  glass  for  glass  with  the  moral- 
ist, until  we  were  both  in  the  state 
which  is  more  to  be  envied  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance.  At 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  Cooke 
rolled  home.  Tlie  debauch  was  re- 
peated more  than  once ;  and  fortunate 
was  it  for  my  morals  when  Mr.  Brun- 
ton left,  and  I  saw  the  moralist  no 
more,  except  on  the  stage. 

John  Emery,  too,  was  a  bon  vivantj 
but  in  a  very  different  way  from  Cooke. 
He  did  not  disgrace  himself  by  drink- 
ing for  drinking  sake,  and  only  forgot 
himself  when  at  the  social  board.  If 
there  ever  was  a  thoroughly  jjood  crea- 
ture, it  was  poor  Emery.  He  was  an 
excellent  son,  a  kind  husband,  and  an 
indulgent  father.  I  knew  him  when  [ 
was  a  boy ;  he  taught  me  to  draw 
ships  and  boats,  which  was  his  favourite 
style  of  drawing  (Emery  was  an  en- 
graver, I  believe,  by  profession,  before 
he  was  a  player) ;  and  k^pt  me  sup- 
plied with  pocket-money,  the  readiest 
road  to  a  boy*s  heart.  For  some  years 
after  Emery  was  engaged  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  at  a  salary  of  *20l, 
a- week,  his  father  and  mother  were 
performing  in  the  country.  The  father 
was  an  indifferent  actor;  but  his  mother 
liad  considerable  talent,  and  was,  per* 
haps,  the  best  actress  in  her  line — the 
old  woman  ^  out  of  London.  Although 
John  Emery  had  a  family  of  his  own, 
he  was  constantly  making  presents  to 
his  parents;  and,  wherever  they  were 
playing,  went  down  to  perform  for  their 
benefit.  As  he  was  an  universal  fa- 
vourite, his  parents  were  certain  to  have 
full  houses.  During  tlie  whole  of  the 
time  that  they  remained  upon  the 
stage,  taking  two  benefits  a  year,  they 
received  at  least  200/.  a-year  in  addi- 
tion to  their  salaries  from  the  assist- 
ance of  their  sou.      Emei^  himself, 
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notwithstanding  the  amount  of  his  in- 
come, which  could  not  have  averaged 
kss  than  1500/.  a-year — for  whenever 
he  had  a  week  to  spare  from  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  he  would  earn  at  least 
100/.  in  the  country — died  poor,  the 
lot  of  nine  actors  out  of  ten,  even  of 
those  who  are  splendidly  paid  I  Pru- 
dence is  hy  no  means  the  leading  fea- 
ture in  the  character  of  persons  of  this 
profession. 

Of  Incledon,  I  have  nothing  to  say 
that  it  not  generally  known.  He  was 
a  low  man  in  his  habits,  and  had  no- 
thing but  his  voice  to  recommend  him, 
except,  indeed,  his  good  nature.  His 
mind  was  of  an  inferior  order,  and  his 
credulity  was  so  great,  that  he  was  the 
prey  of  every  sharper,  and  the  butt  of 
all  his  acquaintances.  He  was  once 
entrapped  into  the  purchase  of  a  stone, 
prepared  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge, 
which  he  was  told  was  an  infallible 
preservative  of  the  voice  if  kept  in  the 
nioutb ;  and  for  several  months  he 
never  took  it  out,  except  when  he  was 
singing  or  eating.  Incledon  lost  his 
voice,  and  retir^  from  the  stage  in 
poor  circumstances;  but,  after  s6me 
time,  fancied  that  he  had  recovered  hh 

Eowers,  and  made  an  attempt  at  the 
yceum  Theatre,  which  was  a  lament- 
able failure.  It  was  really  painful  to 
witness  tliis  exhibition  of  a  broken- 
down  man.  Now  and  then  his  notes 
were  clear,  and  it  was  evident  that 
something  remained  of  the  great  Incle- 
don ;  but  the  performance  on  the  whole 
convinced  his  friends  that  his  day  was 
gone.  Incledon  himself,  however, 
would  not  attribute  his  failure  to  the 
true  cause,  although  he  admitted  that 
he  had  failed.  He  assigned  it  to  the 
gas,  which  he  said  got  into  his  throat 
and  destroyed  his  voice.  Poor  Incle- 
don! the  London  audience  will  pro- 
bably never  again  hear  a  native  melo- 
dist such  as  you  were  in  your  days  of 
prosperity. 

My  fondness  for  theatricals  brought 
me  into  contact  with  the  greatest  actor 
of  his  time  in  his  way— for  Cooke 
and  Kemble  were  never  honoured  with 
a  call  to  die  again — Romeo  Coates.  I 
was  in  the  country,  editing  a  journal, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  private  thea- 
tre, when  Romeo  Coates,  having 
heard  that  we  were  getting  up  a  play 
for  the  relief  of  some  distressed  widows, 
came  over  to  us,  and  offered  to  pay  all 
the  expenses  of  the  evening,  if  we 
would  allow  him  to  play  tlte  principal 
character.    As  our  chief  tragedian  did 


not  choose  to  resign  his  post  of  honour^ 
we  were  unable  to  avail  ourselves  of  bis 
ofier ;  and  thus  the  poor  widows  were 
consequently  destined  to  receive  twenty 
or  thirty  pounds  less  than  they  would 
have  had  if  it  had  been  accepted. 
Coates,  however,  begged  that  he  might 
be  thought  of,  if  any  other  calamity 
should  call  upon  us  to  get  up  a  similar 
public  performance ;  and,  in  order  to 
cultivate  our  new  acquaintance,  invited 
me  to  pay  a  visit  to  him  at  the  town  in 
which  he  was  residing,  and  which  was 
distant  about  eight  miles  from  that 
in  which  the  play  was  getting  up. 
I  took  an  early  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  amateur  actor,  and  seeing  the  mag* 
nificent  dresses  in  which  he  performed 
Hamlet  and  Romeo,  and  the  buttons  of 
which  were  studded  with  brilliants. 
Coates,  or,  as  he  was  generally  temv- 
ed,  Cockadoodledoo,  from  the  cock 
painted,  as  his  crest,  on  the  extraor- 
dinary carriage,  made  of  copper,  in 
which  he  drove  about,  had  at  this  time 
about  1 500/.  a-year,  the  greater  portion 
of  which  he  expended  in  paying  for 
being  permitted  to  make  a  fool  of 
himself  on  the  stage,  and  in  the  pur- 
chase of  lottery  tickets,  constantly  hop- 
ing for  a  prize,  and  never  getting  one. 
He  was  a  marvellous  recounter  of  feats 
in  which  he  pretended  to  be  engaged, 
and  always  made  his  personal  courage 
the  leading  feature  of  his  narration. 
I  remember  his  telling  me,  among 
other  things,  that  a  French  fleet  once 
appeared  off  the  island,  in  the  West 
Indies,  on  which  his  estates  were  situ- 
ated, and  that  the  boats  were  putting 
off  with  the  troops  to  eflTect  a  landing, 
when  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
planters,  and  all  the  force  they  could 
muster,  and,  rushing  to  the  shore,  drew 
his  sword,  and  flourished  it  in  the  air 
in  defiance  of  the  invaders. 

*'  They  no  sooner  saw  this,'*  said 
Coates,  **  tlian  they  were  fHled  with 
alarm,  put  about  their  boats,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  were  sailing  away  from 
the  island." 

I  saw  Coates  frequently  for  some 
months,  and  then  no  more  for  a  year. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  I  went  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  performing  fre- 
quently as  the  '< Amateur;"  and  al- 
ways, as  I  believed  then,  and  believe 
now,  from  mixed  motives  of  vanity  and 
benevolence.  It  will  be  seen,  how- 
ever, that  I  had  not  been  many  hours  in 
London  when  I  was  induced  to  take  a 
different  view  of  one  of  his  motive^  I 
called   upon   a   gentleman  connected 
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with  the  Morning  Pot/,  and  asked 
him  to  give  roe  an  admission  to  the 
theatre. 

<*  You  had  better  go/*  said  this  per- 
son, **  to  the  Lyceum.  Ck>ates  is  to 
perform,  and  it  is  high  time  that  he 
should  be  exposed.  From  my  situa- 
tion, I  cannot  do  this  act  of  public 
justice ;  but  you  are  little  known  in 
London,  and  can  interfere  without  any 
unpleasant  feelings  to  yourself." 

tie  then  informed  me,  that  althougli 
Coates  might  not  be  receiving  any 
money  directly  for  his  performance  on 
charitable  occasions,  a  certain  person 
who  had  influence  over  him  was  dis- 
posing of  his  services  for  money ;  and 
stated  that  the  widow  of  an  officer  for 
whom  he  had  performed  had  been 
compelled  to  give  a  bill  for  20/., 
which  she  bad  paid,  and  which  was 
then  in  his  possession.  He  told  me, 
that  if  I  would  go  to  the  theatre,  and 
publicly  call  Coates  to  account,  he 
would  be  there  with  the  bill.  Young, 
ardent,  and  foolish,  1  was  easily  per- 
suaded to  do  as  he  wished ;  and  thirty 
minutes  before  the  hour  at  which  the 
play  was  to  commence  I  was  in  the 
pit  of  the  Lyceum.  The  theatre  was 
crowded.  I  stood  upon  one  of  the 
seats,  and  told  the  audience  that  I 
wished  to  address  them.  For  some 
time  this  was  objected  to  ;  but  at 
length  I  was  permitted  to  begin. 
When  I  came  to  the  story  of  the  officer's 
widow,  the  "  Amateur's  "  friends,  who 
looked  upon  me  as  a  calumniator, 
hissed  me  loudly;  but  I  stood  Arm, 
and  declared  that  I  would  be  heard  to 
the  end.  Another  portion  of  the  au- 
dience, anxious  probably  for  a  row, 
insisted  on  my  being  heard ;  and  for 
ten  minutes  I  went  on  without  inter- 
ruption. At  length  some  persons  in 
the  boxes  called  out,  "  Produce  your 
proofs."  I  looked  round  for  the  gen- 
tleman of  the  Morning  Pott,  but  he 
was  not  there  ;  and  I  was  in  great 
-danger  of  being  taken  out  and  dragged 
through  the  kennel,  when  he  made  his 
appearance  with  the  bill  in  his  hand, 
which  was  passed  to  roe.  I  read  it 
aloud,  and  shewed  it  to  several  persons 
in  the  pit,  who  declared  that  it  was 
^  all  right."  Coates  was  now  loudly 
culled  for;  and,  as  he  refused  for  a 
long  time  to  come  forward,  the  pittites 
threatened  to  tear  up  the  benches  and 
demolish  the  chandelier.    The  curtain 


was  then  drawn  up,  and  the  '^Amateur," 
in  the  dress  of  Belcour,  in  the  play  of 
the  Wett  Indian,  made  his  appear- 
ance. Instead  of  refuting  the  charge, 
he  came  to  the  foot-lights,  and,  look- 
ing at  me,  said, 

"  I  don't  know  who  you  are."  (He 
had  probably  forgotten  me  in  his  agi- 
tation.) **  You  have  the  dress  of  a 
gentleman ;  but  I  can  tell  you,  sir, 
that  it  is  in  my  power  to  give  you  a 
thousand  pounds  to  leave  the  theatre." 

This  was  all  that  could  be  got  from 
him.  I  replied,  that  he  was  too  gene- 
rous ;  that  if  he  would  lay  down  half 
the  sum  for  the  theatrical  fund  I  would 
leave  immediately.  The  storm  now 
began  to  rage  furiously ;  and  a  person 
in  the  boxes  who  had  previously  hissed 
me,  proposed  three  groans  for  the 
"Amateur,"  and  three  cheers  for  the 
orator,  which  were  given  heartily.  A 
long  discussion  was  then  held,  as  to 
whether  Mr.  Coates  should  be  per- 
mitted to  perform,  which  was  at  length 
decided  in  the  affirmative,  upon  the 
observation  of  one  of  the  audience,  that 
they  had  paid  their  money  to  see  the 
^*  fun,"  and  would  not  be  disappointed. 
But  poor  Coates  was  sadly  annoyed 
by  remarks  from  the  pit  and  gallery 
during  his  performance.  Mathews  and 
Liston  were  in  the  upper  boxes,  and 
enjoying  the  "  fun,"  as  may  be  easily 
conceived.  On  the  following  day,  a 
long  account  of  this  affair  appeared  in 
the  Fo$t,  which  was  copied  into  the 
other  papers  ;  and  the  managers  of 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  brought  out  an 
interlude,  in  which  it  was  cleverly  pa- 
rodied. Coates  was  present  in  the 
boxes  every  time  it  was  performed,  and 
appeared  to  take  as  much  pleasure  in 
the  ridicule  tliat  was  made  of  him  as 
the  rest  of  the  audience;  but  he  did 
not  continue  to  appear  again  upon  the 
stage  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth.  It 
would  be  highly  unfair  in  me  to  re- 
frain now  from  stating,  that  I  had  good 
reason  to  believe,  only  two  days  after 
the  expose  which  I  made,  that  Coates 
had  been  made  the  victim  of  the  cu- 
pidity of  the  person  at  whose  request 
he  had  performed  for  tlie  officer's 
widow;  and  that  neither,  on  tliat  nor 
on  any  other  occasion  had  he  received 
one  ^rthing  for  his  services.  The 
"Amateur"  has  long  since  discon- 
tinued fretting  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
and    now   resides   at    Boulogne,*  an 


*  To  say  nothing  of  the  large  space  of  time  which  intervenes  betwixt  the  days  of 
those  remioisceDces  and  the  present,  seas  roll  and  moujitaiu^^r^^^l^t^l^ei^  our 
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obliging  old  gentleman,  ever  ready  to 
do  a  kind  act  to  any  body  and  every 
body ;  fond  of  acting  as  a  volunteer 
master  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  public 
balls,  and  still  the  object  of  riaicule, 
ifvhich  fortunately  be  is  unable  to  db- 
corer. 

Whilst  I  am  upon  the  chapter  of 
actors,  I  will  take  the  opportunity  of 
saying  a  few  words  on  the  way  in 
which  tliese  gentlemen  are  treated  by 
the  press.  I  cannot  conceive  any  thing 
more  absurd  than  the  standard  of 
theatrical  talent  which  is  set  up  by  a 
great  portion  of  the  London  public ; 
many  of  them  form  their  opinions  from 
what  is  written  by  the  theatrical  critics 
of  the  newspapers,  and  others  who  im- 
agine that  all  is  favouritism  with  these 
gentlemen,  are  wilfully  blind  to  the 
merits  of  an  actor  merely  because  he  is 
praised  by  the  newspapers.  Is  there, 
then,  really  no  true  standard  by  which 
an  actor  is  to  be  measured,  or  do  the 
play-going  public  know  so  little  of 
what  good  acting  is  that  they  are  in- 
sensible to  its  merits,  and  so  loud  oc- 
casionally in  their  applause  of  what  is 
not  intrinsic?  It  is  only  now  and 
then  that  the  press  agrees  thoroughly 
with  itself  and  with  the  public.  Some 
persons  pretend  that  the  press  has  too 
much  power  in  such  matters,  and  others 
4bat  it  has  no  power.  If  the  following 
anecdote,  which  was  related  to  me  by 
a  London  reporter,  be  true,  it  has  some- 
tiroes  a  power  which  is  any  thing  but 
legitimate.  A  young  tragedian  of  very 
amiable  manners  and  excellent  conduct 
ill  private  life,  but  little  theatrical 
talent,  made  his  debut,msiny  years  ago, 
in  Romeo,  at  one  of  the  large  theatres : 
it  was  a  failure.  He  v^as  then  put 
into  second-rate  characters,  still  a 
fEiilure ;  then  in  third-rate  parts,  still  a 
failure;    and  then  *<  shelved.       The 


poor  young  man  was  almost  heart- 
broken. He  cared  no  longer  about  his 
London  engagement,  but  his  character 
was  ruined  for  the  country,  to  which 
he  must  return  at  the  close  of  the 
season.  A  good-natured  reporter  took 
him  by  the  hand,  and  invited  him  to 
spend  the  evening  at  the  Wrekin 
Tavern  in  Broad  Court,  where  he  in- 
troduced him  to  the  corps  of  theatrical 
reporters,  with  whom  the  actor  became 
a  general  favourite.  After  some  time 
the  reporter  stated  his  case  to  his  col- 
leagues, and  remarked  much  upon  the 
impudence  of  the  public  in  condemning 
an  actor  who  had  not  been  damned  by 
the  press.  **  These  fellows,"  said  he, 
meaning  the  public,  **  must  not  be 
allowed  to  have  an  opinion  of  their 
own."  On  the  following  day  three  of 
the  papers  contained  in  their  theatrical 
criticisms  a  paragraph  expressive  of 
surprise  that  a  very  clever  and  deserving 
actor  was  put  upon  the  shelf  by  an 
intrigue  of  the  green-room.  This  was 
repeated  and  repeated,  until  the  mana- 
ger was  compelled  in  his  defence  to 
give  the  actor  another  trial.  The  press 
DOW  kept  him  up.  He  played  again, 
and  was  still  kept  up  by  the  papers. 
The  public  said,  *^  Well,  this  is  very 
strange;  we  thought  he  was  a  bad 
actor,  but  we  must  have  been  wrong, 
for  all  the  newspapers  cannot  be  mis- 
taken!" The  young  roan  regained 
courage,  improved,  and  went  through 
the  season  so  successfully  that  he 
had  no  difficulty  afterwards  in  obtain- 
ing a  good  provincial  engagement.  I 
give  the  anecdote  without  answering 
for  its  truth,  but  the  character  of  the 
good-natured  wag  to  whom  the  trick  is 
attributed,  gives  it  some  weight  in  my 
opinion,  whatever  others  may  think  of 
it. 


contributor  and  the  romantic  subject  of  his  memoir.  He  is  not,  accordingly,  as  yet 
aware  that  his  old  acquaintance,  Romeo  Coates,  has  come  out  in  a  new  part,— .that  of 
the  representative  of  a  mighty  empire,  and  the  monitor  of  kings.  He  will  perhaps 
marvel  to  hear,  that  he  did  not  meet  with  the  fate  of  the  babbling  poet  who  recom- 
mended peace  between  Brutus  and  Cassius.  Louis  Philippe  proved  a  much  milder, 
mannerea  man  than  either  the  Roman  stoic  or  epicurean.  He  did  not  order  Romeo 
Coates  to  be  flogged ;  on  the  contrary,  when  that  worthy  **  Amateur "  presented 
himself  to  his  French  majesty  on  the  pier  of  Boulogne,  and  shouted  aloud,  **  Vive  le 
roi !  Vivant  la  France  et  rAngleterre  I  Soit  entr*  dies  la  paiz  pour  toujours  V*  The 
king  hastily  seized  the  opportunity,  and  replied  to  Mr.  Coates  in  English  :  **  Yes, 
eternal  prosperity  to  England  and  to  France,— eternal  peace  between  them;  and  I 

Eromise  you,  while  I  live  you  shall  have  peace.'*  I'his  will  amuse  our  contributor. 
[e  will  laugh  to  find  the  amateur  actor  turned  into  an  amateur  plenipotentiary  ;  but 
be  will  be  glad  to  learn  the  1500/.  a-year  of  which  he  speaks  cannot  be  quite  gone  ; 
for  Coates  was  enabled  to  oblige  royalty,  by  lending  it  a  handsome  suite  of  apartmenta 
at  the  Hdtel  du  Nord.-O.  Y. 
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KORTil  AMERICAN  BQUNDART. 


A  WORK  upon  this  subject,  in  two 
parts,  has  been  recently  presented  to 
both  liouses  of  parhameut  by  command 
of  her  majesty.  Part  I.  consists  of 
correspondence  relating  to  the  bound- 
ary between  the  British  possessions  in 
North  America  and  tlie  United  States 
of  America,  under  the  treaty  of  1783. 
The  second  contains  the  "  Report  of 
the  British  Commissioners  appointed 
to  survey  the  territory  in  dispute  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  America  on  the  North- Eastern 
Boundary  of  the  United  Sutes,  with  an 
Appendix."  The  first  contains  a  to- 
luminous  correspondence  betwixt  Mr. 
Fox  and  Mr.  Forsyth,  Sir  John  Harvey, 
Governor  Fairfield,  and  General  Scott, 
together  with  a  variety  of  official  letters 
from  Lord  Palmerston,  and  the  several 
holders  of  tlie  colonial  seals  for  the  last 
few  years.  Witli  respect  to  this  corre- 
spondence, we  shall  only  observe,  as  to 
one  portion,  that  it  is  embarrassed 
with  all  tlie  lengthineu  and  '<  round- 
aboutedness  *'  which  distinguish  the 
effusions  of  diplomatists  who  have  to 
deal  with  two  species  of  truth,  one  of 
which  is  not  practically  true ;  moreover, 
it  is  unnelieved  by  any  thing  like  the 
elegance  of  style  and  vigour  of  ex- 

Sressioo,  which  rendered  the  notes  and 
espatches  of  Mr.  Canning  readable. 
Another  portion  shews  to  great  advan- 
tage beside  the  first;— it  is  that  car- 
ried on  by  the  veterans,  Sir  John  Har- 
vey and  General  Scott.  In  the  last  page 
of  the  work  there  is  tlie  following  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  addressed  to  our  gal- 
lant countryman  by  Lord  Normanby 
— an  extract  Which^  as  honouring  the 
brave  and  true  on  either  side  (it  is  a 
dubious  phrase,  but  we  do  not  mean 
to  include  Lord  Normanby),  we  gladly 
quote : — 

'<  Her  majesty's  goreroment  have  re- 
ceived with  mach  satisfiction  your  report 
of  your  negotiattons  with  Major- General 
Scott  for  the  proyisional  adjustment  of 
the  boundary  question,  and  approve  and 
sanction  the  terms  on  which  you  ulti- 
mately agreed.  The  corresponaenoe  be- 
tween younelf  and  that  officer  is  honour- 
able alike  to  you  and  to  him.  It  is 
gratifying  to  observe  that  the  feelings  of 
personal  esteem  that  were  established 
between  General  Scott  and  yourself, 
when  formerly  opposed  to  each  other  in 
the  field,  should,  after  the  lapse  of  so 
many  years,  have  induced  and  enabled 


you  both  to  concur  in  averting  from  your 
respective  countries  the  calamities  otwar. 
Having  laid  these  papers  before  the  queen, 
1  have  been  honoured  with  her  majesty's 
commands  to  signify  to  you  her  entu-e 
approbation  of  your  conduct  on  this 
occaaion." 

The  truth  is,  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  good  sense  and  good  feding  of 
General  Scott,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible, in  spile  of  all  the  wisdom  and 
forbearance  of  the  lieutenant-governor 
of  New  Brunswick,  to  prevent  that  sin- 
gularly indiscreet  and  reckless  func- 
tionary. Governor  Fairfield ,  from  raistng, 
at  the  head  of  the  desperate  band  of 
adventurers  over  whom  he  presides,  a 
flame  upon  the  border,  difiicult  to  ex- 
tinguish without  considerable  kiss  of 
bl(x>d  and  treasure  on  our  part,  and, 
in  all  probability,  permanent  injury  to 
the  institutions  and  growing  prosperity 
of  the  U  nited  States  of  America.  W  iih 
this  division  of  the  work  we  do  not 
propose  to  proceed  farther ;  we  turn  to 
tlie  second  and  infinitely  more  import- 
ant portion,  namely,  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners. 

in  a  letter  dated  Foreign  Office,  3d 
June,  1840,  Lord  Palmerston  informs 
Mr.  Fox  that  he  transmits  to  him,  for 
the  use  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  two  copies  of 
the  Report  and  the  annexed  maps ; 
and  desires  he  will  state  that  the  British 
government  continues  to  feel  an  un- 
abated desire  to  bring  the  long-pending 
questions  about  die  boundary  between 
the  United  States  and  the  British  pos- 
sessions m  North  America  to  a  final 
and  satisfoctory  settlement.  He  goes 
on  to  remark,  in  substance,  that  there 
must  be  some  great  inherent  difficulties 
in  the  question  at  issue,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  having  been  in 
debate  since  1783,  notwithstanding  tlie 
earnest  and  repeated  endeavours  made 
by  both  governments  to  bring  them  to 
an  adjustment.  Still  he  expresses  a 
confident  hope,  founded  on  the  sincere 
desire  of  a  final  arrangement  enter- 
tained by  both  parties,  that  the  affair 
will  be  at  last  and  speedily  brought  to 
an  amicable  and  satisfiictory  conclu- 
sion. He  suggests  that  future  operations 
may  be  best  guided  by  considering  and 
avoiding  the  causes  of  past  fisulure ;  and 
amongst  these,  as  the  leading  cause,  he 
puts  *'  the  want*' — he  might  have  said 
the  utter  waat — of  correct  inforBUUtkui 
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as  to  the  topographical  features  and 
pliysical  character  of  the  disputed  ter- 
litory.  In  point  of  fact,  it  was  impos- 
sible, in  the  absence  of  this  information, 
for  the  King  of  Holland  tooorae  to  any 
decision  which  ettlier  ought  or  could  be 
satisfiMstory  to  either  claimant.  The 
noble  viscount  then  indulges  in  one  of 
the  usual  diplomatic  flourishes  about 
peace  and  friendship,  in  a  strain  no 
doubt  as  earnest  and  sincere,  though 
not  qaite  so  poetical,  as  that  in  tlie 
despatch  described  by  Hamlet — 
"  As  Love  between  tkem  like  the  palm 

might  flounsfa ; 
As  Peace  should  still  her  wheaten  gar- 
land wear." 
We,  however,  soon  learn,  from  tliis 
sorry  minister  himself,  that  the  Ame- 
ricans have  from  first  to  last  been  play- 
ing at  fast  and  loose  with  him.  The 
only  thing  that  can  be  said  in  his 
^vour  is,  that  they  did  the  same  with 
bis  predecessors,  and  that  he  seems 
disposed  to  turn  restive.  The  want  of 
information,  and  the  necessity  for  in- 
formation as  preliminary  to  any  ar» 
langement  between  the  two  countries 
Willi  respect  to  the  boundary,  was,  it 
seems,  acknowledged  by  both  govern- 
ments years  ago;  and  the  president 
proposed^  and  the  British  government 
contented^  that  the  disputed  territory 
should  be  explored  and  surveyed  by  a 
joint  commission.  The  general  prin- 
ciples upon  which  this  commission  was 
to  be  guided  in  its  local  operations  was 
settled,  or  rather  supposed  by  Lord  PaU 
inerston  to  have  been  settled,  by  means 
of  a  correspondence  between  the  re- 
spective governments  in  the  years  1837 
and  1838. 

In  April,  accordingly,  of  last  year, 
he  transmitted  to  the  president  a  draft 
of  a  convention  to  regulate  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  proposed  joint-com- 
mission. The  president,  Imwever,  re- 
fused to  assent  to  it,  though  the 
preamble  of  the  draft  recited  textual ly 
the  agreement  come  to  by  means  of 
notes  exchanged  between  the  respect- 
ive governments,  and  the  articles  of  the 
draft  were  formed  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  agreement.  The  American 
sent  a  counter- draft,  differing  mate- 
rially from  the  former,  but  did  not 
condescend  to  assign  any  reasons  for 
the  variance.  Upon  this  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  meekly  observes  (and  here  we 
really  must  quote  his  own  words) : — 


"  Her  majesty's  govsmraeut  certainlj 
might  have  expected  that  some  reasons 
would  have  been  given,  to  explain  why 
the  United  States  government  declined 
to  confirm  an  arrangement  which  was 
founded  upon  proposUiont  made  by  that  gOm 
vernment  itself f  and  upon  modifieations  to 
which  that  government  had  agreed!  —  or 
that  if  the  Americiin  government  thought 
^at  the  draft  of  convention  tfans  pro- 
posed to  it  was  not  in  conformity  with 
the  previous  agreement,  it  would  ham 
potnted  out  in  wheU  respect  the  twe 
differed:* 

Surely  this  was  not  much  to  expect : 
Yet,  after  this  feeble  reproach,  his  lord- 
ship proceeds  to  say  he  is  ready  to 
adopt  the  American  counter-draft,  with, 
the  exception  *<  of  some  matters  of  de- 
tail.'' He  tells  Mr.  Fox,  in  effect,  our 
government  consents  to  the  two  prin- 
ciples which  form  the  main  foundation 
of^the  American  counter-draft ;  namdy, 
first,  that  tlie  commission  to  be  ap- 
pointed should  be  so  constituted  as 
necessarily  to  lead  to  a  final  settlement 
of  the  questions  at  issue  between  tlie 
two  countries ;  and,  secondly,  tliat,  in 
order  to  secure  such  a  result,  the  con- 
vention by  which  the  commission  is  to 
be  created  should  contain  a  provision 
for  arbitration  upon  points  as  to  which 
the  British  and  American  commis- 
sioners might  not  be  able  to  agree. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  concessions  of  Lord 
Palmerston  will  have  their  effect,  and 
that  the  Americans  will  not  be  again 
able  to  slip  through  an  arrangement 
founded  literally  upon  their  own  pro- 
positions. Our  doubts,  however,  upon 
the  subject  are  strong.  We  remember 
Marryai's  stories  of  the  ingenuity  dis- 
played by  these  gentry  in  evading  Iheir 
own  laws,  niereUf  for  the  pleamre  of 
evading  them;  as  in  the  instance  of 
the  gentleman  vfho,  when  it  was  enacted 
that  all  dogs  should  wear  muzzles, 
chose  that  his  animal  should  wear  his 
muzzle,  in  the  language  of  the  heralds, 
**  with  a  difi*erence" — that  is  to  say, 
attached  to  his  tail ;  and,  upon  trial, 
he  beat  the  authorities  hollow  upon  the 
point  of  law.  If,  however,  they  do 
succeed  in  jockeying  us  this  last  time, 
we  presume  a  leaf  must  be  taken  out 
of  their  own  book  of  practice,  where 
law  is  found  incapable  of  procuring 
justice,  and  that,  in  one  word,  we  must 
Lynch  them.*  As  a  first  step,  however, 
to  the  settlement  of  tliis  question,  wiili- 


*  Marryat  tells  a  story  of  a  Yankee  who  had  committed  s  murder  in  one  of  the 
western  states*    His  guilt  was  notorious :  but  he  maintained  he  would  get  off  on  hit 
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out  appeal  to  the  ultima  ratio  regum, 
we  have  this  report  of  a  British  com- 
mission of  exploration  and  surrey ;  and 
a  most  important  document  it  is.  The 
right  path  to  a  conclusion  is  at  length 
open,  and  none  but  those  who  will  not 
tee  can  find  a  pretext  to  turn  aside  from 
it.  We  have  done  that  at  last  which 
ought  to  have  been  done  in  the  first 
instance.  It  is  impossible  without  it, 
as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  that  a  settle- 
ment could  be  arrived  at,  which  either 
could  or  should  be  satisfactory  to  either 
nation.  Up  to  this  moment  there  has 
been  a  lamentable  want  of  information 
in  respect  of  a^  matters  concerning  the 
disputed  territory.  Thb  has  prevailed, 
not  alone  in  this  distant  country,  but  in 
America;  and  has  been  the  cause  of 
leading  even  the  peaceable  and  well- 
disposed  inhabitants  of  the  United 
Slates  into  unfeigned  error  with  regard 
to  their  rights,  as  involved  in  the  ques- 
tions at  issue.  Neither  the  state  of 
Maine,  however,  nor  "  the  tyrant  ma- 
jority" throughout  the  States  generally, 
wish  the  question  settled.  Their  *<  dis- 
ease," as  Captain  Marryat  happily 
styles  it,  is  a  passion  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  territory— a  disease  which  dis- 
plays itself  in  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  will  trample  upon  all  laws,  divine 
and  human,  and  (more  than  that,  for  a 
money-loving,  calculating  people),  as 
in  the.case  of  Florida,  incur  tiie  lavish 
expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure  to 
obtain  possession  of  territory  which 
would  be  utterly  useless  to  them. 
Their  strongest  national  or  common 
feeling,  after  vanity  and  vain-glory,  is 
hatred  of  England,  and  the  anxiety  to 
lower  her  in  the  scale  of  nations,  that 
America,  as  they  fondly  hope,  may 
proportionately  rise.  It  would,  accord- 
ingly, be  gall  and  wormwood  to  this 
"  majority,"  which  controls  the  fedeml 
government,  to  have  the  boundary  line 
determined.  The  arrangement  of  the 
questions  in  dispute  would  materially 
interfere  with  their  darling  designs 
upon  the  Canadas.  With  an  over- 
weening notion  of  their  own  strength 
and  resources,  they  think,  with  Sir 
Lucius  OTrigger  in  the  play,  "  It's  a 
very  pretty  quarrel  as  it  stands ;"  and, 
80  hr  from  taking  any  step  to  accom- 


modate it,  they  throw  eveiy  obstacle  ia 
the  way.  This,  of  course,  embarrasses 
the  general  government,  and  coropeb  it 
to  resort  to  all  manner  of  shuffling, 
quibbling,  and  artifice,  to  produce  de- 
lay, whilst  it  at  the  n^^ime  keeps 
up  the  show  of  frank  ^RHKiendl^  ne- 
gotiation. Unfortunately, -the  nusma- 
uagement,  ignorance,  negligence,  and 
we  had  almost  said  pusillanimity, 
exhibited  upon  our  part,  has  enabled 
them  to  pursue  this  system  of  tactics 
with  signal  success  up  to  this  hour. 
From  the  moment  of  our  inauspicious 
quarrel  with  our  rebellious  colonies,  an 
evil  genius  seems  to  have  presided  over 
all  our  dealings  with  them  in  war  and 
peace.  Posterity  will  search  history  in 
vain  for  a  collection  of  more  extraordi- 
nary blunders,  military,  commercial, 
diplomatic — in  one  word,  political — 
than  those  committed  by  the  wise  and 
mighty  firitish  empire  towards  the  po- 
pulation of  America.  Now,  however, 
so  iar  as  this  boundary  question  is  con- 
cemed,  we  probably  have  them,  in 
spite  of  themselves,  at  what  they  call 
"  a  fix."  Lord  Palmerston  has  ven- 
tured upon  a  piece  of  independence, 
for  which,  from  his  general  sloth  and 
submissiveness,  the  American  govern* 
ment  must  have  been  little  prepared. 
The  American,  as  we  have  seen,  pro- 
posed a  commission  of  exploration  and 
survey.  It  was  made  in  a  double  form. 
Either  there  were  to  be  three  English 
and  three  American  commissioners, 
with  an  umpire  appointed  by  some 
firiendly  European  power ;  or  the  com- 
mission was  to  be  entirely,  formed  of 
scientific  Europeans,  nominated  by 
some  firiendly  European  power,  and 
to  be  accompanied  by  an  English  and 
American  agent,  to  assist  and  explain 
on  behalf  of  their  respective  Countries. 
Lord  Palmerston  agreed  to  the  first 
form  of  proposition,  with  this  tuggef- 
tion  merely,  that  it  would  be  better  the 
commissioners  should  select  the  um- 
pire, than  that  the  choice  should  be 
referred  to  a  third  government.  This 
would  obviously  save  time,  and  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  any  more  pre- 
liminary negotiations ;  but  this  was 
exactly  what  the  American  government 
did  net  want,  Mr.  Forsyth,  accordingly. 


trial,  and  so  he  did.  "  Well,  I  guess,"  cried  he  to  the  expectant  crowd,  when  be  Was 
discharged  from  the  dock,  "  wam*t  I  right  V  "  Yes,  that  you  were !  You  have 
been  acquitted  by  Judge  Burton,  but  you're  now  before  Judge  Lynch  !'^  They  then 
eowhided  him  nearly  to  death ;  and  afterwards  put  him  into  a  dug-out,  without  oan  or 
paddle,  and  consigned  him  to  the  mercies  of  tne  Miasiasippi. 
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was  directed  to  correspond  and  cavil, 
and  so  he  did;  and  our  foreign  mi- 
nister, finding  that  he  was  upon  the 
very  point  of  having  another  year, 
fraught  with  no  result,  added  to  the 
many  whichoMttded  it,  at  length  took 
*^  heart  of  ^^P^and  determined,  as 
he  could  not  get  the  American  to  act 
with  him,  and  as  it  was  obviously  the 
intention  to  exhaust  all  the  available 
weather  for  a  survey  in  idle  negotiation, 
to  do  something  on  his  own  account, 
and  he  accordingly  wrote  to  inform 
Mr.  Fox  that,  as  he  had  no  prospect 
of  the  negotiation  for  the  appointment 
of  the  joint  commission  being  brought 
to  a  close  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
our  government  had  determined  to 
take  advantage  of  the  summer  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  as  accurate  a  know- 
ledge as  possible  of  the  territory  in 
dispute,  and  had  therefore  appointed 
Colonel  Mudge  of  the  engineers  and  Mr. 
Feathtfs^nhaugh  *  as  commissioners 
for  this  service,  and  sent  out  competent 
persons  to  assist  them.  His  lordship, 
for  once,  acted  promptly  on  his  resolve, 
and  it  is  indeed  well  he  did  so.  Not 
a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  His  in- 
structions to  the  commissioners  bear 
date  July  9th,  1839.  These  gentlemen 
had  but  barely  completed  their  opera-, 
tions  when  the  winter  overtook  them 
in  the  forest.  They  were  instructed  to 
ascertain  whether  a  continuity  of  high- 
lands could  be  satisfactorily  traced 
along  a  line  extending  from  the  sources 
of  the  Chaudi^re  to  the  western  end  of 
tbe  Bay  of  Chaleurs.  They  were  to 
make  investigations  respecting  the 
**  nature  and  configuration*'  of  the 
territory  in  dispute.  They  were  to 
report  on  the  character  and  elevation 
ofthe  country  in  that  part  of  the  due 
north  line  from  the  source  of  the  St. 
Croix,  which  lies  between  the  point 
where  the  British  commissioners,  under 
the  fifth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent 
stopped,  and  the  extreme  point  to 
which  the  American  commissioners 
proceeded.  They  were  likewise  to 
"  report"  which  of  the  three  following 
lines  presents  the  best  defined  con- 
tinuity of  highland  range: — 

Firtty  The  line  claimed  by  the  British 
commissioners,  from  the  source  of  the 
Cbaudi^re  to  Mars  Hill. 

Secondly.  The  line  from  the  source 
of  the  Cbaudi^re  to  the  point  at  which 


a  line  drawn  ftom  that  source  to  the 
western  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Cha- 
leurs intercepts  the  due  north  line. 

Thirdly,  The  line  claimed  by  the 
Americans  from  the  source  of  the 
Chaudi^re  to  the  point  at  which  they 
make  the  due  north  line  end. 

They  were,  moreover,  to  report 
where,  in  the  disputed  territory,  **  high- 
lands/' taking  the  term  to  mean,  as 
described  in  the  dictionaries,  "  an 
elevated  and  mountainous  region,'' 
and  not  a  single  ridge  of  hills,  were 
to  be  found.  They  were,  also,  to 
collect  whatever  traditional  and  other 
information  they  might  be  able  to 
obtain  as  to  the  former  boundary  be- 
tween the  old  French  colonies  and  the 
British  colonies  before  1783,  and  as 
to  the  present  boundary  between  New 
Brunswick  and  Lower  Canada.  These 
were  the  important  investigations  and 
inquiries  committed  to  the  charge  of 
the  commissioners.  Before  we  pro- 
ceed to  touch  upon  the  mode  and 
manner  in  which  the  task  was  executed, 
let  us  briefly  advert  to  the  fundamental 
objects  of  the  contending  parties,  and 
to  tlie  difficult  point  of  the  dispute. 
The  object  of  Great  Britain  is  one  and 
simple.  To  secure  our  North  Ameri- 
can possessions  by  having  such  a 
frontier  towards  the  United  States  de- 
termined, as  shall  afibrd  us  a  direct 
communication  between  Quebec  and 
Halifiuc,  while  it  removes  all  pretext 
for  encroachment  or  violation  of  the 
integrity  of  our  dominions  by  the  in- 
habitants ofthe  neighbouring  American 
States,  whether  within  or  vrithout  the 
pale  of  their  law.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  objects  of  the  American 
"  majority f**  whom  the  federal  govern- 
ment are  unable  to  control,  are  numer- 
ous, and  those  which  stimulate  most 
are  rarely  avowed.  We  state  that  we 
do  not  want  an  accession  of  territory 
in  the  disputed  wilderness  for  the  sake 
of  this  accession,  and  it  is  true.  The 
Americans,  in  the  first  place,  do  want 
the  accession  of  territory  for  its  own 
mere  sake,  and  they  avow  it ;  and  they 
are  already  in  forcible  possession  of 
a  portion  of  it,  and  they  have  erected 
a  fort  (Fort  Fairfield)  on  the  Roostuc 
river  far  within  the  boundary  we  claim 
under  the  treaty  of  1763.  They  avow, 
in  point  of  fact,  their  determination  of 
taking  possession  of  the  whole  country 


*  If  reliance  may  be  placed  upon  tbe  assertion  of  Mr.  D.  Urqubort,  the  sym- 
patbiea  and  leaning  of  these  gentlen^en  are  altogether  American,        .     ....,.,, 
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as  6ir  a8  the  crest  which  overlooks  the 
St.  lawreDce,  from  the  point  opposite 
to  Quebec  as  far  as  the  Metis  river. 
But  the  paramount  object  is  to  weaken 
Great  Britain  by  establishing,  u  it  were, 
an  ulcer  in  her  frontier ;  to  embarrass  the 
communication  between  Quebec  and 
Halifax  being  an  incident  In  their 
own  words  Siey  are  panting  for  the 
time  when  the  British  bayonet  will 
prove  unable  to  support  the  lut  rtlic 
of  royalty  in  the  Western  worid.  They 
want  the  mouths  of  the  St.  Lawrence ; 
they  covet,  above  all  things,  the  har^ 
hour  of  Halifax,  which  would  be  of 
such  inestimable  advantage  to  them ; 
to  sum  all  up  in  a  sentence,  they  want 
*^  to  drive  the  English  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,^'  so  that  she  might 
become,  as  Lord  Durham  observes  she 
inevitably  must  on  the  loss  of  her 
North  American  colonies,  '<  a  second- 
rate  power;"  and  then  and  thus  the 
empire  of  tlie  West,  with  the  only 
thing  they  now  want,  good  open  har« 
hours,  and  an  inland  navigation  stretch- 
ing At)m  nearly  the  equator  to  the 
p(St,  be  all  American.  These  are  the 
objects  entertained  with  overweening 
presumption  by  the  multitude,  ana 
secretly  cherished  by  no  small  p^rty 
in  the  eastern  and  civilised  states^ 
Before  long,  power,  prosperity,  and  pre- 
ponderance, must  pass  simultaneously 
with  population  to  the  favoured  states 
of  the  west,  that  possess  in  them' 
selvet  every  element  of  enduring  great- 
ness. Separation  or  dependence  must 
then  be  tne  lot  of  the  eastern  states, 
unless  they  can  become  manufacturers, 
so  as  to  compete  with  England,  of 
the  produce  of  tlie  West  (which,  from 
physical  causes,  is  never  calculated  to 
become  manufocturing  itself),  and  this 
it  is  impossible  they  could  become  so 
long  as  England  holds  her  American 
possessions.  The  vital  importance, 
then,  to  the  United  States  of  seizing 
the  Canadas  is  plain,  and  can  it  be 
doubted  that  it  is  their  dearest  hope 
and  project?  They  must  be  aware 
that  so  soon  as  the  western  states 
obtain  the  preponderance  (and  that  it 
is  supposed  tl)ey  will  in  a  very  few 
years),  tliey  will  indubitably  import 
our  cheap  goods,  and  give  us  their 
produce  in  return;  and  then  farewell 
10  the  prosperity  of  the  eastern  states. 
Taking  these  things  into  consideration, 
the  anxiety  of  the  multitude  to  *^  run 
the  line''  for  the  sake  of  a  war  with 
England;  and  the  tactics  of  the  goveniii 


ment  in  protiactiog  negotiatioai  and 
preventing  any  settlemeni  of  this  bound- 
ary question,  will  be  easUy  understood. 
We  now  proceed  to  touch  upon  the  cause 
of  the  difficulties  in  respect  of  it  which 
have  arisen.  In  article  tmo  of  the  treaty 
of  1783,  it  is  stated,  ^Vi^d  that  all  dis- 
putes which  might  arise  in  future  may 
oe  prevented  111  it  is  hereby  agieed 
and  declared  that  the  following  are 
and  shall  be  their  boundariea  •— viz. 
Jron  the  north-wett  angle  of  Nova 
Scotia — viz.  that  angle  which  is  Ibrmed 
by  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the 
aouroe  of  the  St.  Croix  river  to  the 
highlands,  along  the  said  highlands 
which  divide  those  rivers  tlial  empty 
themselves  into  the  river  St  Lawrence 
from  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  to  the  north-westemmoel  bead 
of  Connecticut  river.'' 

Now,  the  difficulty  of  putting  this 
treaty  into  execution  arises  from  this, 
not  one  of  the  three  elements  for  the 
settling  the  boundary  has  been  de- 
termined and  agreed  upon  by  the 
parties  I  It  is  impossible  to  move  a 
step  without,  in  the  very  first  instance, 
ascertaining  where  those  higblandt  are 
to  be  found.  And  in  preventing  this, 
it  is,  the  Americans  have  hitherto  been 
so  successful  not  merely  in  embarrass- 
ing, but  in  impeding  every  attempt  at 
a  settlement  of  the  question.  Besides, 
parenthetically  be  it  observed,  our 
own  functionaries  have  gone  sadly 
astray  upon  the  subject.  Under  any 
circumstances,  it  is  curious  to  find  that 
the  treaty  directs  the  line  should  begin 
at  a  point  which  Colonel  Mudge  and 
Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  most  solemnly 
decUre,  **  Never  had  been  determined 
or  usoertaiMed  in  any  manmr  or  at  any 
time,  either  Mrectfy  or  indirectly^  not' 
wUhtanding  all  the  American  aUega* 
tiom  to  the  contrary V^  It  is. strange 
to  find  the  able  men  who  drew  up 
that  treaty  of  1783  inverting  the  ordin- 
ary course  of  proceeding,— *going  from 
the  unknown  to  tlie  known  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  law  of  inductive  science ; 
but  unless  <<  the  highlands"  alluded 
to  were  at  the  time  as  <<  notorious  as 
PauPs,"  and  recognised  as  such  by  the 
contracting  parties,  tlie  thing  is  utterly 
unaccountable.  By  and  by  we  shall 
see  abundant  reason  to  believe  this  was 
the  case,  and  that  the  highlands  were 
perfectly  well-known,  though,  up  to 
the  labours  of  the  commissioners,  such 
egregious  blunders  were  committed  in 
respect  of  them  by  individaalt  em< 
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ployad  upon  oor  jparti  and  luch  aUocU 
out  frauof  and  rargeries  on  the  part 
of  those  engaged  on  behalf  of  America. 
Fix  thoM  highlands  once  and  shew 
that  they  correspond  accurately  with 
the  descriptiOB  in  terms  of  the  treaty, 
and  all  is  smooth  and  clear.  The 
junction  of  the  line  through  "  the 
highlands/'  and  of  the  *'  due  north 
line/'  gives  you  <<  the  north-west  angle 
of  Nova  Scotia.''  It  is  no  longer  a 
noo-existtnt  point,  and  you  can  begin 
with  the  beginning.  Clearly,  then,  the 
great  object  our  commissioners  had  to 
achieve  was  to  ascertain  the  true  **  higli- 
lands "  of  the  treaty,  and  this  they 
have  done ;  heretofore  they  were  unde- 
termined. 

We  deem  it  right  to  say,  however, 
that,  strong  as  is  the  presumptive  evi- 
dence that  these  highlands  must  have 
been  well  known  and  recognised  in 
1783;  the  case  by  no  means  rests  on 
this.  From  an  early  period  of  the 
settlement  of  tliis  portion  of  North 
America,  the  settlers,  French  and  Eng* 
lish,  were,  tlirough  tlie  Indians,  and 
by  the  course  in  which  those  Indians 
oonduoled  their  trade  in  peltries,  well 
acquainted  with  a  range  of  ^*  higli- 
lands,''  or,  as  it  was  in  old  docuroenu 
styled,  **  a  height  of  land,"  answering 
to  the  conditions  of  the  treaty.  The 
trail  of  the  Indians  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  horn  time 
immemorial,  lay  across  this  **  height  of 
land."  Kebec,  the  Indian  word  sig- 
nifying "narrow,"  and  only  FrenchiA^ 
by  spelling  into  QuebeO)  was  applied 
to  that  passage  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
where  the  breadth  of  the  river  is  least, 
between  Lake  St.  Peter  and  the  sea, 
and  was  used  u  a  passage  and  a  station 
by  the  Indians.  The  route  whioh  the 
Indians  in  their  baric^canoes  pursued 
from  Quebec  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
was  known  early  to  the  French  and  to 
the  British,  and  not  alone  to  those  on 
the  spot,  but  also  to  the  governments 
and  people  at  home.  It  appears  the 
Indians  proceeded  from  Quebec  up 
the  river  Chaudi^re,  and  carrying 
tlieir  canoes  over  the  portages  and 
over  the  **  the  heights  of  land*'  em- 
barked in  the  waters  of  the  Penobscot, 
and  running  down  them  to  near 
the  45^  of  north  latitude ;  they  then 
turned  up  one  of  this  river's  eastern 
branches  called  Passadumkeag,  and, 
after  a  portage  of  some  two  miles, 
transferred  their  boats  into  the  western- 
most waters  of  the  St.  Croix,  which 


bore  them  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
The  whole  distance  thus  tmversed 
is  about  275  miles,  out  of  which  there 
was  not  above  twelve  miles  of  por* 
tage.  It  is  clear  l^  a  letter  from  Sir 
Thomas  Temple,  dated  24th  November, 
1688,  and  referred  to  by  the  commis- 
sioners, that  the  French  court  were 
acquainted  vrith  this  route,  and  with 
'<  the  height  of  land."  It  was  known, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  to  the  first 
settlers  of  either  nation,  that  this  height 
of  land  constituted  an  axis  of  elevation 
originating  in  the  English  colonies, 
and  that,  passing  on  in  a  north-easterly 
direction,  it  throws  down  from  one 
flank,  at  about  45''  north  latitude,  tlie 
head  waters  of  the  Connecticut  river, 
which  empties  itself  to  tlie  south  into 
that  channel  of  the  Atlantic  which 
separates  Long  Island  from  the  Con- 
tinent; and  from  the  other  flank,  the 
head- waters  of  the  St.  Francis  river, 
which  **  empties'*  itself  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  into  the  river  St. 
Lawrence.  Farther  to  the  north-east, 
the  head-waters  of  the  Kennebec,  and 
the  most  western  sources  of  the  Penob- 
scot, take  their  rise  in  the  same  height 
of  land.  These  two  rivers  "tiwp^y" 
themselves  into  the  Atkntic,  whilst  the 
Chaudi^re  river  (the  sources  of  which 
almost  interlock  with  those  of  the  two 
last-named  rivers)  '*  empties  "  itself  into 
the  St.  Lawrence  nearly  opposite  Que- 
bec. Equally  close  to  the  sources  of 
the  Chaudibre  and  Penobscot,  and  in 
about  46^  of  north  Utilude,  the  souths 
west  bmnches  of  the  St.  John  are  de- 
rived from  the  same  height  of  land. 
This  river,  after  running  for  about  160 
miles  in  a  nortli-eastwardly  course, 
nearly  parallel  to  the  same  axis  of  ele- 
vation m  which  it  takes  its  rise,  turns 
to  the  sottth*ea8t,  and  at  the  great  falls 
of  the  St.  John,  in  north  latitude  47" 
2'  39^',  passes  through  the  same  axis, 
and  proceeds  to  disdiarge  itself  into 
the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Such  were  the  highlands  as  known 
to  our  forefathers;  and  as  such  have 
they  been  at  last  recognised  and  idenli- 
fiea  by  our  English  commissioners. 
But  we  have  yet  further  reason  for  con- 
cluding that  the  highlands  mentioned 
in  the  treaty  of  1783  were  commonly 
known.  A  map  was  published  in 
1755  by  Lewis  Evans  of  Philadelphia, 
just  previous  to  the  French  war  in 
1756 ;  and  this  map,  it  is  stated,  was 
brought  to  light  by  the  generous  assist- 
ance of  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Upon  this  map  the  highlands  whidi 
divide  the  St.  Francis  and  the  Chau- 
didre,  from  the  Connecticut,  the  Ken- 
nebec and  the  Penobscot,  are  laid 
down  under  the  old  title  ^*  height  of 
land!"  If  we  now  pass  on  from 
1755  to  1763,  when  peace  with  France 
was  concluded,  we  find  in  the  royal 
proclamation  the  following  description 
of  the  limits  of  the  government  of 
Quebec. 

"  The  government  of  Quebec,  bounded 
on  the  Labrador  coast  by  the  river 
St  John,*  and  from  tbenoe  bj  a  line 
drawn  from  the  head  of  that  river  through 
the  lake  St.  John  to  the  sooth  side  of 
the  Lake  Nepisain,  from  whence  the 
said  Ime  crossing  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Lake  Champlaiu,  in  forty-five 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  p^ses  along 
the  highlands  which  divide  the  riven  that 
empty  themtelvet  into  the  taid  river  St, 
Lawrence  from  thoee  which  fall  into  the 
sea,  and  also  along  the  north  coast  of 
the  Bay  des  Chaleurs  and  the  ooast  of 
the  GuJf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Cape  Ro- 
siers,"  &e.  &c. 

Next  we  have  to  remark  tliat  T.  Pow- 
nail,  governor  of  Massachussetts,  having 
made  surveysf  previous  to  the  breaking 
out  of  the  warm  1756,  and  acquired 
topographical  and  other  information 
with  a  view  to  military  operations  against 
Quebec,  did  afterwaras  publish  a  vo- 
lume at  London  in  the  year  1776. 
The  work  was  entitled  A  Topographical 
Description  of  North  America.  And 
to  itheannexed  Evans's  map, published 
in  1755.  The  commissioners  cite 
sundry  passages  from  this  work  which 
go  distinctly  to  shew  that  one  of  the 
results  of  Pownall's  topographical  re- 
searches was  to  establisn  me  existence 
of  a ''  height  of  land,"  or  highland,  u^Aere 
the  Connecticut,  the  KennebeCf  the  Pe- 
nobscot,  and  the  Passamaquoody,  took 
their  rise!  This  even  the  Americans 
must  admit  is  the  testimony  of  a  dis- 
interested witness  with  respect  only  to 
a  feature  in  the  physical  geography  of 
North  America ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
denied  that  it  tends  to  shew  a  strong 
relation  between  tlie  prominent  natural 
peculiarities  of  the  country,  and  the 
language  applied  in  the  treaty  of  1783. 
Few,  moreover,  would  be  haidy  enough 
to  assert  that  Pownall's  work  and  the 


Philadelphian's  map  were  not  familiarly 
known  to  the  leaders  of  Congress — 
generally  and  especially  to  the  com- 
missioners to  treat  for  peace  in  1782  ; 
and  that  the  highlands  of  the  treaty  of 
1783  were  not  the  <<  height  of  land" 
described  by  the  governor,  and  pro- 
minently displayed  upon  his  map  by 
Evans,  and  recognised  by  all  parties 
as  such.  This  latter  conclusion  is  cor- 
roborated not  alone  by  the  language  of 
the  royal  proclamation  of  1763,  and  by 
the  terms  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
same  date  to  the  governors  of  Lower 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  but  likewise 
by  the  description  of  the  proposed 
boundary  of  the  United  States  found 
in  the  secret  journals  of  the  Congress. 

We  have  next  to  remark,  that 
erroneous  estimates  of  the  leading 
heights  in  the  disputed  territory  Lad 
been  made  in  the  surveys  of  1817- 
1818,  and  estimates  were  made  founded 
on  mere  conjecture.  Thus  in  1827, 
erroneous  statements  and  surveys  were 
laid  before  the  King  of  Holland.  The 
assumption  in  America  is,  that  the 
highlands  of  the  treaty  are  a  range 
running  north  of  the  St.  John  river, 
and  not  hT  from  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Acting  upon  this,  the  American  agents 
asserted  that  the  boundary  proposed, 
and  the  old  provincial  boundary  be- 
tween the  province  of  Quebec  and 
Nova  Scotia,  were  identical.  The  British 
agents  denied  this,  saying  the  assertion 
was  altogether  conjectuml,  and  in- 
capable of  proof.  Now  the  Americans 
were  right,  and  the  British  wrong; 
but  the  Americans  have  utterly  ruined 
their  case  by  the  maintenance  of  this 
right  position.  For  it  is  clearly  made 
out  b^  our  commissioners,  both  by  ex- 
ploration and  survey,  and  the  con- 
current testimony  of  ancient  maps, 
charters,  and  a  variety  of  other  docu- 
ments, that  there  is  a  range  of  high- 
lands corresponding  to  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  and  lying  in  a  part  of  the 
territory  not  examined  by  either  party, 
and  that  it  was  through  this  range  of 
highlands  the  provincial  boundary  of 
Quebec  ran.  Tliese  highlands  are  south 
of  the  St.  John  river,  and  lie  in  the 
oblique  direction  between  the  sources 
of  the  Chaudibre  and  the  Bay  of  Cha- 
leurs.    In  a  word,  the  boundary  in- 


*  The  river  St.  John  hero  spoken  of  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  Golf  of  St. 
Lawrence. 

t  The  surveys  extended  to  the  eastern  branches  of  the  Penobscot,  and  the  head 
of  the  St.  Croix. 
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tended  to  be  established  by  the  second 
article  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  province  of 
Quebec  as  established  by  the  royal 
proclamation  of  1763,  are  one  and  the 
same  thing.  Our  commissioners  ob- 
serve, ind^,  the  very  definition  of  the 
point  in  the  treaty  —  viz.  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  due  north  line  vnth  the 
highlands,  proves  that  the  commis- 
sioners for  negotiating  the  treaty  of 
1783,  considered  "  the  highlands"  of 
the  treaty  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing 
witli  the  southern  boundary  of  tlie 
province  of  Quebec;  for,  if  Nova 
Scotia  had  extended  further  to  the 
north  or  to  the  west  than  the  point 
where  the  due  north  line  was  to  in- 
tersect the  highlands,  that  point  would 
liave  been  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
State  of  Maine,  but  could  not  have 
been  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova 
Scotia.  For  the  true  north-west  angle 
would  have  been  still  further  to  the 
north  or  to  the  west,  at  whatever  point 
the  western  boundary  of  Nova  Scotia 
touched  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
province  of  Quebec.  This  entirely  puts 
the  Americans  out  of  court.  In  ad- 
dition, moreover,  to  establishing  by 
indisputable  evidence  the  existence  and 
locality  of  the  real  *^  highlands,''  they 
convict  the  American  agents  and  en- 
gineers of  various  species  of  impos- 
ture, lying,  and  forgery;  and  shew 
that  the  line  of  highlands  claimed  by 
the  United  States,  even  if  continuous 
(which  it  is  not),  and  if  it  divided  the 
waters  flowing  in  opposite  directions, 
which  it  does  not  —  nevertheless  could 
not  be  the  true  "  highlands*'  contem- 
plated by  the  treaty  of  1783,  because 
it  passes  at  least  Jf/^y  miles  to  the  north 
of  the  "  north-westernmost  head  of  Con- 
necticut  river;**  whereas  the  hignlands 
of  the  treaty  are  required  to  go  to  the 
north-westernmost  head  of  Connecticut 
river.  This  is  a  " smasher,'*as  the  Yan- 
kees themselves  would  say.  Tliey  shew. 


too,  that  there  are  no  other  highlands 
in  the  territory  answering  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  except  those  they  have  dis- 
covered. 

This  language  is  so  strong,  that  we  feel 
bound  to  justify  it.  Wedo,then,say  tliat 
in  almost  all  their  public  documents 
they  not  only  persist  in  putting  forth 
barefiEuied  falsehoods,  but  they  insist 
upon  a  spurious  topography.    We  be- 
gin by  touching  upon  the  latter.     In 
1819,  a  Mr.  Johnson,  United  States 
surveyor,  succeeded  in  placing  a  fic- 
titious map  upon  the  file.       It  con- 
tained a  range  of  highlands  for  whose 
existence    there   is   not  the  slightest 
foundation  whatever,  running  from  the 
source  of  the  Metis  to  the  sources  of 
the  Quelle*     This  fictitious  map  the 
American  commissioner  refused  to  have 
taken  off  the  file.    In  the  following 
year,   upon   a  joint  survey   by   Mr. 
Burnham  for  America,  and  Dr.  Tiarks 
for  Great  Britain,  the  spuriousness  of 
Johnson's  map  was  established,  and  a 
joint  report  made  to  that  effect.    A 
simple  European  would  have  thought 
this  conclusive;    even  one  who  knew 
the  American  wiliness  and  **  matchless 
intrepidity  of  fi^ice'*  would  scarcely  be 
prepared  for  what  did  actually  follow. 
And  what  was  this?     The  American 
commissioner  and  this  same  United 
States  surveyor,  Hiram  Burnham  (who 
in  1820  had  admitted  the  fallacy  of 
Johnson's  map),  did,  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  commissioners,  attempt  to 
palm  off  another  map  upon  which  not 
alone  were  to  be  seen  Johnson's  fic- 
titious and  repudiated  highlands,  ex* 
tending  west  from  Temisquata  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  Quelle,  but,  more- 
over, a  farther  spurious  addition  of 
eighty  miles    in  extent  of  highlands 
stretching  thence  to  the  head  veaters  of 
the  Chaudifere.*  The  reader  will  not  be 
surprised  to  learn,  first,  that  no  ex- 
planation or  report  accompanied  this 
map   of  Burnham's;    secondly,    that 


•  It  is  highly  desirable  to  quote  the  commissioners'  own  words  with  reference 
to  the  fictitioas  "  highlands  "  of  these  American  surveyors  :  we  subjoin  them 
accordingly.  **  By  reference  to  the  map  A,  your  lordship  will  observe  that 
no  chain  or  ridge  is  found  extending  from  the  most  southern  source  of  the 
Quelle  to  the  easternmost  sources  of  the  Metjarmette  ;  yet  it  is  along  a  line 
extending  between  these  two  points  that  the  American  surveyor  protracted  his 
fictitious  bills.  As  the  verification  or  disproval  of  this  ridge  was  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  in  the  controversy  about  the  boundary,  we  were  very  careful  to  examine 
that  part  of  the  country,  ia  order  that  our  Report  might  effectually  dispose  of  the 
matter  one  way  or  the  other  consistently  witn  the  truth.  We,  therefore,  after  a 
careful  examination  of  all  that  part  of  the  country  between  the  mouth  of  the  Mittoy. 
wawquam,  where  that  river  joins  the  St.  John  and  the  eastern  sources  of  the  Etchenim 
river,  unhesitatingly  declare  that  the  ridge  inserted  in  the  American  map  is  entirely 
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when  it  wa5  diallenged  by  the  British 
commissioner,  and  a  proposition  made 
that  the  American  surveyors  should  be 
examined  upon  oath,  the  American 
commissioner  refused  his  consent;  and^ 
thirdly,  that  when  the  British  com- 
missioner presented  a  map  by  our  sur-* 
veyor  of  the  country,  as  conjointly  seen 
by  Mr.  Bumham  and  Dr.  Tiarks,  and 
offered  the  verification  of  its  accuracy 
upon  oatli,  the  American  commissioner 
refused  to  permit  this  map  to  be  filed, 
and  thus  admitted  as  evidence  in  the 
case,  unless  Mr.  Bumham's  map  con- 
taining the  eighty  miles  of  fictitious 
highlands  were  filed  at  the  same  time  ; 
the  reason  assigned  being,  that  the  Bri- 
tish surveyor's  map  did  not  contain  the 
highlands  of  Mr.  Johnson's  map, 
which  already  in  1820  Mr.  Burnham, 
the  new  forger,  had  admitted  to  be 
spurious ! 

We  will  advert  in  one  instance,  and 
that  a  signal  one,  to  the  falsehood  on 
which  the  Americans  insist  in  their 
public  documents.  In  a  report  from 
the  legislature  of  Maine  to  the  presi- 
dent, April  30, 1837.  The  first  object, 
starting-place,  or  terminus,  d  gnOf  is 
this  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia, 
It  is  the  comer  of  the  British  province 
designated  bt/  themselves,^  It  was  pre- 
sumed, and  still  believed,  that  they 
knew  the  identical  spot;  we  have  a 
right  to  demand  of  them  to  define  it. 
Now  here  are  two  gross  and  palpable 
falsehoods.  Tlie  origin  of  the  phrase, 
"north-western  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,*' 
is  notoriously  American.  It  wvis  first 
used  in  the  Congress  of  1799.  Secondly, 
it  is  impossible  we  could  know  or 
designate  a  point  that  has  no  existence, 
and  never  can  have  an  existence,  un- 


til *Hhe  highlands''  of  the  treaty  are 
determined.  But  wMkt  upon  the 
subject  of  this  north-western  angle  of 
Nova  Scotia,  we  have  a  few  more 
words  to  say.  The  conduct  of  the 
Americans  has  been  remarkably  con- 
sistent. In  1838,  Maine  sent  out  a 
commissioner,  and  it  reported.  Ia« 
cidentally  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
governor  (Kent)  admits  (Jan.  2, 1889) 
they  had  *«  fi«tw,  until  the  present 
year  attempted  any  examinaHon  of  the 
true  line  as  claimed  by  themseivesJ" 
The  governor  moreover  declares,  "And 
it  is  a  singular  fact  that  after  that  time 
(1818)  no  American  eurveyor,  or  au- 
thorised agent,  has  ever  examined  or 
traced  the  *  height  of  land,*  or  given 
the  character  of  the  country  about  the 
north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia."  This 
proves  that  up  to  the  close  of  1838, 
notwithstanding  all  the  previous  asser- 
tions of  the  Americans,  they  had  not  a 
shadow  of  even  false  evidence  to  pre- 
tend the  existence  of  highlands  cor* 
responding  to  the  treaty  of  1783,  in 
the  place  where  they  alleged  them  to 
be.  Well,  these  commissioners,  with 
the  aid  of  their  surveyor,  Mr.  Parrott,+ 
state  that  they  have  determined  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  Nova  Scotia, 
and  the  governor  on  their  authority  de- 
clares, "That  the  said  point  is  from  2000 
to  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  the  country  is  high,  and  even 
mountainous,  about  that  spot."  This 
point  is  on  the  Metis  river,  from  which 
the  Maine  commissioners,  under  the 
pressure  of  hunger  and  cold,  turned 
back,  according  to  their  own  report, 
without  making  any  investigations. 
The  highlands  claimed  by  the  Ame- 
ricans,  accordingly,    remain    as   yet 


JiclitUms,  and  that  there  is  no  foundation  in  the  natural  ojpjmtranci  qf  the  country  far 
such  an  invention !  Had  any  thing  o£  the  kind  been  there,  we  must  miavoioably 
have  seen  it,  and  have  crossed  it  on  otir  way  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mittaywawquam 
to  Lake  Etchemin, — the  course  of  that  fictitious  ridge  as  represented  in  the  American 
map  lying  six  or  seven  miles  east  of  the  sources  of  the  Mittay wawquam,  and 
about  ten  miles  east  of  Lake  Etchemin.  And  it  is  singular  enough,  that  precisely 
at  the  point  where  the  pretended  ridge  crosses  the  MittaywawquauJ,  and  for  many 
miles  aiound,  the  countty  is  a  loxoiiat  swamp,  the  streams  issuing  from  which  have 
such  a  sluggish  course,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  perceptible  current,  or  one  sUflUcieutlr 
established  to  give  visible  motion  to  a  feather.  Over  no  part  of  the  cotmtfy  which 
we  traversed,  from  the  St.  John  to  Lake  Etchemin,  does  the  elevation  exceed  fifty 
feet ;  nor  is  there  any  visible  elevation  at  anv  point  of  the  course.  It  is  only  west 
of  Lake  Etchemin  that  the  highlands  claimea  by  the  Americans  as  the  highlands  of 
the  treaty  of  1783  are  found.  These  are  visible  ftota  a  distance  of  several  tiriles, 
and  are  a  portion  of  the  highlonds  we  have  spoken  of  at  p.  41  as  the  northern 
branch," 

^  The  Italics  are  in  the  orignal  document. 

t  It  is  alleged  in  the  Report,  that  a  map  by  this  sufveyot  Was  annexed  to  It.^  If  h 
ever  existed,  it  was  kept  back  from  our  commissioners  t      igitized  by  ^OOglC:! 
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unexamined  by  them.  But  thii  is  not 
all.  The  true  height  of  the  American 
north-west  angle  of  NoTa  Scotia,  so 
far  from  haring  an  altitude  of  2000  or 
3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is 
rather  under  than  over  four  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This 
is  the  estimate  of  our  commissioners 
most  carefully  made.  They  state  they 
are  not  afraid  to  submit  it  to  the  most 
rigid  scrutiny !  Now,  this  is  so  mon- 
strous an  exaggemtion,  even  for  an 
American,  that  we  are  driven  to  search 
ibr  some  cause  which  may  have  sug- 
gested and  encouraged  it.  We  find 
it  in  what  the  commissioners  politely 
style,  *^  a  singular  delusion  on  the  part 
of  Colonel  Bouchette,  his  majesty's 
surveyor-general  of  Lower  Canada.^' 
What  epithet  the  British  public  will 
apply  to  the  conduct  of  this  Canadian 
surveyor  remains  to  be  seen.  We 
will  only  observe,  that  if  Mr.  Joseph 
Hume  had  been  employed  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain,  he  could  not  have 
blundered  more  monstrously  or  gone 
more  perversely  astray  in  favour  of  the 
Americans  than  did  Colonel  Bouchette. 
It  is  briefly  thus.  In  1817  Colonel 
Bouchette  was  associated  with  Mr. 
Johnson  (the  map-forger)  to  run  an 
exploratory  north  line.  The  colonel 
reported  a  section  purporting  to  shew 
the  different  heights  of  land  between 
the  monument  at  the  source  of  the 
St.  Croix,  and  the  first  waters  of  the 
Restigouche,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
exploring  line.  The  section  exhibits 
a  profile  of  the  country  from  the  monu- 
ment to  the  Great  Waggansis,  a  stream 
flowing  into  the  Restigouche,  with 
several  of  the  streams  intersected  by 
the  due  north  line  in  its  course.  Now, 
this  section  is  erroneous,  to  a  degree 
beyond  the  ordinary  powers  of  imagina- 
tion. The  commissioners,  in  reference 
to  the  point  where  the  due  north  line 
strikes  the  St.  John,  remark  that  they 
know  its  height,  not  only  by  "repeated 
barometrical  measurements,  but  by  ac- 
tual hand  level  made  from  the  tide- 
water to  the  great  falls  of  the  St.  John ;" 
and  they  state  that  the  height  does  not 
exceed  300  fbet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Colonel  Bouchette  has  set  it 
down  at  1850  f^t,  making  it  1000 
ffeet  above  the  level  of  the  monument, 
and  the  monument  850  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  section  ascends 
m  proportion  as  it  goes  north.  The 
Great  Waggansis,  accordingly,  is  made 
3050  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 


where,  say  the  commissioners,  its  true 
eleration  is  about  350  feet.  Now  the 
Americans,  in  their  report,  make  the 
Metis  (on  a  gueu\  where  they  fix  the 
north-west  angle,  531  feet  more  than 
the  Restigouche  and  its  branches,  one  of 
which  is  the  Great  Waggansis.  Add, 
then*  to  2050  feet  height,  set  down  for 
the  Waggansis  by  Colonel  Bouchette, 
531  feet,  and  there  will  be  2581  feet 
for  the  height  of  the  American  north- 
west angle  of  Nora  Scotia.  Thus 
the  Americans  were  not  put  to  the 
trouble  of  making  any  observations  for 
themselves  to  arrive  at  the  result  they 
desired.  They  had  only  to  add  to  our 
surveyor's  obliging  error  of  1700  feet 
a  conjectural  elevation  between  the 
Restigouche  and  Lake  Metis  to  arrive 
at  a  total  error  and  misrepresentation 
equal  to  8150  feet. 

The  commissioners  conclude  by 
expressing  their  convictions,  that  th^ 
claims  of  Great  Britain  to  the  whole 
of  the  disputed  territory  are  founded 
in  justice,  and  are  in  plain  accordance 
with  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of 
1783,  and  with  the  physical  geography 
of  the  country.  To  their  report  they 
have  annexed  two  maps, — one  a  large 
map  marked  A,  which  represents  the 
territory  in  dispute,  and  the  countries 
adjacent  to  it, — the  other  a  sheet 
marked  B,  and  containing  extracts 
from  other  maps,  and  a  section  and 
sketch  alluded  to  in  the  report.  The 
commissioners  state,  the  map  A  is  ad- 
justed according  to  the  most  recent 
observations  for  latitude  and  lons^itude, 
and  is  illustrated  in  as  accurate  and  de* 
tailed  a  manner  as  the  short  period  of 
time  allotted  for  the  service  they  had 
been  employed  upon  admitted  of,  by 
a  faithful  delineation  of  the  physical 
geography  of  all  that  portion  of  North 
America  to  which  this  important  ques* 
tion  relates,  which  lies  south  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence.  L^pon  this,  map 
will  be  found  delmeated  the  sources 
and  course  of  the  rivers,  as  well  as  the 
highlands  mentioned  in  the  second 
arUcle  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783, 
— to  wit,  "  the  highlands  which  divide 
those  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into 
the  river  St.  liawrence  from  those 
which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to 
the  north- westernmost  head  of  Connecti- 
cut river."  Also,  the  sources  and 
courses  of  the  minor  streams  running 
into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  lying 
north  of  the  river  St.  John,  between 
6T»  48'  and  ri»,  w«U^^^^^Jo 
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all  ihose  natural  features  of  the  country 
they  have  added,  and  have  placed  upon 
the  face  of  the  map,  in  their  respective 
localities,  numerous  barometrical  alti- 
tudes, carefully  taken  along  the  great 
axis  of  elevation  extending  from  the 
Bay  of  Chaleurs  to  the  highlands  which 
separate  Uie  sources  of  the  Chaudibre 
river  and  the  western  branches  of  St. 
John's  river  from  the  western  sources 
of  the  Penobscot  river.    On  the  vast 
importance  of  Uib  map,  being,  as  it  is, 
the  first  and  only  authority  with  respect 
to  the  nature  and  confi^ration  oithe 
territory  in  dispute,  it  is  unnecessary 
for  us  to  insist.    One  word  as  to  the 
nature,  character,  and  conduct  of  their 
expedition,  which  we  conceive  to  be 
highly  interesting,  and  then  we  have 
done.    In  that  portion  of  the  disputed 
territory  with  which  they  had  to  deal, 
except  at  a  point  on  the  Roostuc  river, 
some  forty  miles  west  of  St.  John's 
river,  where  there  are  a  few  settlers,  all 
is  a  mere  wilderness,  wherein  no  one 
was  to  be  met,  except  occasionally  an 
American  lumberer,  or  a  stray  Indian 
engaged  in  the  chase.    On  the  borders 
they  could  procure  no  topographical 
information  :    the  direction  in  which 
they  had  to  cross  this  wild  country  was 
probably  never  before  traversed  by  any 
person  capable  of  describing  it;   all 
the  maps  were  accordingly  singularly 
defective  and  erroneous.     In  truth,  a 
large  portion  of  the  brief  space  of  time 
allowed  for  their  operations  must  have 
been  lost    in    trying    for  practicable 
routes  to  convey  their  instruments  and 
provisions    through  the  swamps  and 
forests,  had  they  not  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  fall  in  with  two  Indians  who 
were  familiar  with  the  districts  as  a 
hunting  ground,  and  whose  **maps" 
traced  upon  sheets  of  the  bark  of  the 
birch  tree,  proved  of  the  utmost  use  in 
many  an  hour  of  need  to  the  children 
of  European  science.    These  Indians 
were,  moreover,  faithful  and  intelli- 
gent ;  and,  as  guides  and  counsellors, 
contributed  materially  to  the  success  of 
the  expedition.   The  commissioners,  in 
the  course  of  their  progress,  in  addition 
to  attending  to  their  main  instructions, 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  physical 
geography  of  the  country,  so  as  to  be 
enabled    to   construct  a  map  which 
should  accurately  represent  the  general 
topography  of  the  country.    This  (they 
say)  became  an  important  branch  of 
their  undertaking,  which  had  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  area  between  the 


Bay  of  Chaleurs  and  the  south-western 
sources  of  the  St.  John ;  from  tlience, 
north -westwardly,  to  the  highlands 
claimed  by  the  United  States,  as  the 
highlands  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  in 
46^  27' ;  and,  eastwardly,  from  theoce 
at  various  points  of  the  highlands  thus 
claimed  by  the  United  States,  as  fisur  as 
the  waters  running  into  Lake  Metis,  in 
north  latitude  48*=". 

The  first  point  for  which  they  made 
was  Mars  Hill,  a  sort  of  gigantic  Rich- 
mond Hill,  as  will  be  observed,  pre- 
siding over  a  savage  scene.    This  hill 
rises  to  1700  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.    They  found  the  summit  of  it 
cleared  of  trees  to  their  hand,  and  a 
stage  of  twenty  feet  high  erected  thereon. 
This  was  done  to  obtain  a  view  of  the 
country,  with  reference  to  the  project 
of  running  a  railroad   from  St.  An- 
drews to  Quebec.   The  character  of  the 
country  may  be  well  discerned  and 
understood  from    this  insulated  hill. 
Within  the  whole  field  of  view  there 
is  nothing  but  the  melancholy  foliage 
of  the  primeval  forest;  it  enwraps  in 
its  terrible  and  mysterious  gloom  not 
alone  all  signs  of  human  habitation, 
but,  moreover,  the  streams  and  princi- 
pal rivers.    The  trees  even  on  the  sum- 
mits of  the  hilb  vary  in  height  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet. 
It  is  obvious,  that  in  a  country  of  this 
description  the  approximate  heights  of 
land  could  be  obtained  only  by  means 
of  barometers ;  and  although  experience 
has  proved  from  the  comparison  of  re- 
sults   obtained    by   barometers   with 
those   deduced   from   trigonometrical 
measurement,  that  heights  computed 
from  barom'etrical  observatioDs  cannot 
be  inferred  vrith  certainty  within  ten 
feet  of  the  truth;    and  although   it 
would  have  been  desirable  to  employ 
larger  instruments  than  those  usea  by 
the  commissioners;  and  although  the 
difficulty  and  dangers  of  transport  and 
the    intricate   nature  of  the    country 
must  have  increased  the  probable  error 
in  every  instance ;  nevertheless,  all  was 
achieved  necessary  to  settle  the  main 
question  at  issue,  and  all  necessary, 
perhaps,  for  practical  purposes  to  de- 
termine the^hysical  geography  of  the 
territory.     Tiie  barometers  they  used 
were  ten  in  number;  /tro  on  Trough- 
ton's  improved  construction ;  foftr  on 
the  construction  of  Mr.  Hewlett,  chief 
draughtsman  in  the  office  of  the  inspector 
seneral  of  fortifications ;  four  made  by 
M.  Buntin,   of  the    Quai   Pelletiefj 
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Paris.     These  barometers  were  pro- 
cured from  Paris,  by  order  of  Lord 
Palroerston,    having    previously  been 
compared,  by  the  permission  and  aid 
ofMM.  Arrago  and  Mathieu,  of  the 
Royal  Observatory  at  Paris.      These 
are  the  barometers  that  did  their  work 
best.     The  construction  is  described 
to  be  that  of  a  syphon,  having  one  leg 
perforated  with  a  very  delicate  and 
minute  point  for  the  admission  of  air. 
The  zero  point  is  placed  in  tlie  centre 
of  the  instrument,  and  at  the  upper  and 
lower  ends  are  two  movable  verniers, 
which,  when  adjusted  as  tangents  to 
the  upper  and  under  surfoces  of  the 
mercury,  measure  the  distance  from 
the  centre,  or  zero,  the  sum  of  whicli  is 
the  height  of  the  mercurial  column  in 
millimetres,   tenths,  and   hundredtlis. 
The  vernier  is  divided  only  to  tenths  of 
millimetres ;  but  by  the  aid  of  a  pow- 
erful microscope,  which  should  be  al- 
ways used,  the  hundredth  part  may  be 
correctly  estimated.     The  possession 
of  these  barometers  proved  of  the  ut- 
most use  to  the  expedition,  from  their 
lightness,  perfection  of  division,  and 
facility  with  which  they  can  be  brought, 
in  a  moment,  into  the  requisite  posi- 
tion and  adjustment  for  observation. 
The  difficulty  of  conveying  those  deli- 
cate instruments  to  the  place  of  their 
destination    was,    as    may    be   well 
imagined,  by  no  means  inconsiderable 
— not  to  speak  of  the  eariier  portions 
of  their  travels,  they  had  to  be  con- 
veyed through  Maine,  in  a  stage  tra- 
velling on  a  cor-de-roy  road,  cleared 
through  the  wood,  and  recently  cut  up 
with  cannon,  and  full  of  "  honey-pots*' 
(that  is,*  deep  holes  full  of  mud-and- 
water).    The  English  barometers  were 
lashed  outside  the  carriage,  at  an  angle 
of  45°,  or  thereabouts.     The  French 
barometers  were  carried  in  the  hand. 
How  they  escaped  even  thus  is  mira- 
culous. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  commission- 
ers' report,  we  have  a  record  of  the  ba- 
rometric observations  made  on  the  line 
of  the  maximum  axis  of  elevation  from 
the  head  waters  of  the  Penobscot  and 
St.  John  rivers  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs, 
for  determining  the  approximate  heights 
of  land.  The  standard  point  to  which 
the  barometrical  altitudes  throughout 
the  country  might  he  referred,  was 
taken  at  the  Great  Falls  of  the  river 
St.  John.  Tlie  height  of  this  standard 
point  above  the  sea  was  already  known : 
It  had  been  ascertained  by  order  of 


the  House  of  Legislature.    The  bed  of 
the  river  St.  John  is  altogether  296 
feet  9  inches  above  the  tide  at  Chapel 
Bar.     The  commissioners  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  discharge  of  their  most 
difficult  and  important  task,  for  which 
they  had  only  two  months  of  open  wea- 
ther, and  in  the  execution  of  which 
they  incurred  many  dangers  and  pri- 
vations.   Tliey  succeeded,  however,  in 
determining  a  series  of  elevations,  from 
the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  to  the  head  waters 
of  the  Penobscot,  which  it  may  be  seen 
from  a  glance  at  the  map  apply  to  a 
distance  of  upwards  of  250  miles  in 
length.    And  if  we  consider  the  diffi- 
culty of  locomotion  in  this  wilderness, 
as  well  for  men  as  for  their  delicate  in- 
struments and  for  their  provisions,  and 
that  the  multitudinous  perils  of  bark 
canoes  in  rapids  and  dangerous  rivers 
and  lakes,  we  shall  see  good  reason  to 
applaud  their  zeal,  their  energy,  and 
their  fortune.    The  report  and  the  ap- 
pendix are  both  drawn  up  with  care 
and  ability.    The  question  as  respects 
the  boundary  is  settled  to  every  impar- 
tial mind    by  the    labours    and    re- 
searches   of  these   gentlemen.     The 
right  of  Great  Britain  to  the  whole  of 
the  disputed  territory  is  established  be- 
yond the  shadow  of  doubt ;  and  Great 
Britain  must,  from  every  motive  of 
policy,  as  well  as  from  every  feeling  of 
national  honour,  assert  and  establish 
that  claim.     We  only  hope  that  the 
Americans,  convinced,  as  they  cannot 
fail  to  be,  of  the  error  into  which  they 
have  been  led  by  lying,  unprincipled 
functionaries,  will  yield  wiui  a  Rood 
grace    to    the   hands   of  the   rightful 
owner  that    to  which  they  have  no 
claim. 

But  should  it  prove  otherwise,  pain- 
ful as  it  would  be  to  engage  in  hosti- 
lides  with  a  race  who  speak  our  native 
Englbh,  and  derive  their  descent,  their 
literature,  and  their  laws,  from 

"  The  inviolate  island  of  the  sage  and 
free," 

there  must  not  be  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion on  the  subject.  The  slightest 
symptom  of  any  "  compunctious  visit- 
Jng  *'  upon  our  part,  wnich  we  cannot 
choose  but  feel,  though  we  utterly  dis- 
regard its  voice— .the  smallest  con- 
cession, would  be  certainly  miscon- 
strued by  "  the  majority  "  who  tyran- 
nise over  the  American  government, 
and  would  precipitate  and  embitter  a 
contest  upon  another  and  a  vital  point, 
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which  it  is  now  barely  po9tibU  to  avert. 
If  we  yield  a  jot— if  we  do  not  Thidi- 
cate  our  right  to  erery  yard  of  the  dii* 
puted  territory^  it  will  be  imputed  to 
Fear,  as  was  the  late  payment  of  com- 
pensation money  on  the  part  of  Franoe 
through  the  mediation  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Amerioans  threatened,  and  flincitd 
they  could  put  their  threat  in  execution, 
when  they  said  that  if  the  money  were 
not  paid  the?  would  knock  the  most 
compBct  and  warlike  empire  of  the 
world  **  into  the  other  end  of  nothing.^' 
No  1  in  dealing  with  the  Americans 
upon  this  occasion,  we  must  adopt  the 
principle  of  Harry  Hotspur «^ 

"  111  gire  thrice  so  mucli  land 
To  any  well-deserviog  friend  ; 
But  in  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  tne, 
111  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair.*' 

The  American  majority  wish  for  war 
With  us;  and,  if  it  is  to  come,  let  it 
come  upon  this  rather  than  upon  a 
question  of  national  robbery  on  the  one 
side,  and  national  vengeance  upon  the 
oilier.  A  border- war,  after  the  ruffians 
of  Maine  were  well  chastised,  might 
be  speedily  brought  to  a  Conclusion. 
The  good  sense  of  the  Artierican  mi« 
nority  would  probably  prevail,  and 
peace  would  be  re-established  on  a 
better  understanding.  Not  so,  how*- 
ever,  with  a  war  commenced  against 
the  federal  government  for  the  restitu^ 
tion  of  money  stolen  from  our  people. 
We  hv^yeffty-five  milliom  tterlitig  and 
vpwards  invested  in  American  securities 
—  in  canals,  railroads,  and  so  forth ; 
under  any  circumstances  it  is  probable 
the  greater  patt  of  the  Capital  would 
be  lost.  Experience  shews  that,  in  this 
honest  and  wealthy  country,  the  original 
speculators,  even  in  schemes  the  best 
devised,  of  the  greatest  public  im- 
portance, and  ultimately  of  the  largest 
private  benefit,  lose  cither  the  whole 
or  the  greater  part  of  their  money. 
What  is  likely  to  be  the  result  in 
America,  where  the  general  government 
is  so  dishonest  and  so  treacherous,  that 
the  most  dishonest  and  vilest  populace 
in  the  worid  is  ashamed  of  it  ?  Bat 
the  American  majority  are  by  no  meana 
satisfied  to  let  the  foreigners,  as  they 
now  love  to  call  us,  be  robbed  gradu- 
ally and  quietly  in  the  ordinary  way 
of  trade  and  speculation  1    They  want 


a  war,  that  they  may  sponge  out  the 
whole  debt.  And  they  avow  it  I  They 
justify  it  tool  If  there  be  war,  say 
they,  you  will  seise  all  our  ships  and 
merchandise  that  you  can  oatch  in 
your  ports,  or  capture  oti  the  high  seas. 
We,  in  return,  will  confiscate  all  your 
money  invested  in  this  country.  It  is 
the  old  argument  of  Buonaparte  about 
the  detinits  / 

Now,  then,  we  stand  with  them 
thus :  the  honest  men  of  the  country 
will  pay  us  interest  on  our  capital  as 
long  as  they  can;  when  they  cannot^ 
the  only  mode  by  which  We  could  be 
satisfied  would  be  by  a  tax.  "  The 
majority*'  will  submit  to  no  tax  tor  any 
such  silly  purpose  as  preserving  the 
national  credit.  We  must,  then,  look 
to  the  federal  government,  and  compel 
it  to  pay  our  stibiects.  How  are  we  to 
do  this  ?  Only  by  a  system  of  warikre 
horrible  to  contemplate  in  these  latter 
days !  We  must  "  take,  bum,  and 
destroy ;"  bombard  their  ports,  destroy 
their  commerce,  annihilate  their  navy, 
let  loose  upon  them  the  sixty-six  thou- 
sand Indian  warriors  now  upon  their 
frontier,  and  who  are  burning  fbr  the 
day  When  a  war  on  the  part  of  their 
murderous  and  treacherous  oppressors 
with  England  or  Fhince  shall  enable 
them 

''  To  reap  the  dues  of  hoarded  vengeance.*' 

Grievous  it  is  to  think  that  a  country 
which  produced  Channing,  Clay,  and 
Webster,  Kent  and  Storey,  should  be 
exposed  to  a  savage  onslaught ;  but  for 
the  "  majority,"  the  Indians  are  foes  just 
worthy  of  them ;  and  to  talk  nowadays 
in  the  laneuage  of  Lord  Chatham  would 
be  maudlin  nonsense.  "  The  scalping 
knife  of  the  Indian"  is  no  worse  than 
the  bowie  knife  of  the  American ;  and 
in  point  of  honour,  which  distinguishes 
man  from  man,  as  reason  does  man 
from  brute,  the  red  man  is  infinitely 
superior  to  his  white  opponent.  Nor, 
if  forced  into  a  war  with  the  federal 
government,  must  we  again  permit  it 
to  be  a  short  one.  Nothing  but  utter 
submission  on  the  part  of  the  Americans 
must  stop  it.  And  the  great  probabi- 
lity is,  that,  at  its  close^  nistoty  would 
have  to  tell  of  states  that  were  United, 
and  of  a  gigantic  democracy  that  h4td 
been. 
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WIGHTWICKISM.* 
Bt  CANDIDtJS. 


As  matter  of  coarse,  we  are  going  to 
be  prodigiously  civil— most  inarveU 
lously  coroplimentary )  so  Mspeot  both 
our  readers  and  our  editor,  and  so,  no 
doubt,  expect  both  the  author  and  pub* 
Usher  of  the  TOlume  tre  have  taken  in 
band.  Yet  one  and  all  may  find  that 
they  reckon  without  their  host,  to  wit^ 
ourself.  the  individual  who  constitutes 
the  authoritative  Ws,  whose  sentence  is, 
or  at  least  ought  to  be,  (kte.  Towards 
so  great  a  culprit  as  George  Wight'- 
wick  we  shall  not  be  at  all  ntele-^ 
moutkedjf  nor  sugar  over  the  bittemesd 
of  criticism  by  honied  expressiims, 
which  would  be  but  sheer  mockery, 
akin  to  the  indulgent  delicacy  of  hang-< 
ing  a  man  in  a  genteel  rope  of  silk^  in« 
stead  of  one  of  vulgar  hemp. 

We  may  therefore  as  well  tell  the 
delinquent  at  once,  that  his  book  is  a 
most  mischievous  one,-^lmpertinent  in 
its  title,  impertinent  in  its  dedication, 
awfully  impertinent  and  oiftmsive  in 
its  remarks, — in  short,  a  lump  of  Im- 
pertifience  and  scandal  IVom  beginning 
to  end,  and  not  only  inside,  but  outside 
likewise.  We  cannot,  indeed,  say  that 
its  scandalousness  in  the  last-mentioned 
respect  exhibits  itself  obviously,  and 
prim  A  facie,  because  the  "  Pyramid  of 
Architecture '^  is  stamped  as  an  em-< 
bellishment,  not  on  the  front  cover,  but 
on  the  back  one,  where  it  lurks  like  the 
sting  in  the  tail  of  some  venomous  rep- 
tile ;  and  will,  no  doubt,  make  many 
stamp  most  energetically  when  they 
discover  it*  Whether  we  ouriWflvea 
stamped  or  smiled  wheti  we  first  be« 
held  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose;  and 
tlierefbre  we  shall  leave  tnat  point  un* 
settled,  until  we  think  ptoper  to  illu- 
minate the  public  as  to  that  and  tnany 
other  enigmas,  by  writing  ouf  own 
confessions.  There  may  be  mdrtals, 
nay,  may  be  critics,  of  intellects  so  ob- 
tuse, as  to  be  unable  to  see  any  barm 
in  it;  yet  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  re- 
Tolutionary  libel,  tending  to  unsettle 
and  upset  all  that  has  hitherto  beert 


received  as  sound  doctrine  in  archi- 
tecture. 

Had  Wightwick  boldly  spoken  out, 
and  said  that  he  considers  Uosking  the 
very  t^*iop  authority,  supreme  over 
all  the  rest,  we  should  only  have  pro«> 
fested  our  astonishment  at  his  impu- 
dent, and  our  pity  at  his  ignorance. 
But,  too  plucktess  to  adopt  such 
straightforward  course,  he  has  thought 
proper  to  insinuate  such  opinion  ^/i^ii« 
rativefy  and  metaphorically,  and  after 
so  uncommon  a  fkshion,  that  when  his 
drift  is  once  detected,  his  mischievous 
meaning  makes  all  the  greater  im^ 
pression.  Now,  it  is  perfecily  well 
known  to  the  whole  world  — as  we 
critics  are  in  the  habit  of  maliciously 
^ying,  when  speaking  of  something 
that  persons  in  general  are  quite  igno** 
rant  of,  we  wish  to  confound  and 
abash  our  readers, — it  is  known  to  the 
whole  world,  antipodes  and  all,  that 
Hosking  is  a  most  awful  heretic ; 
who,  not  content  with  setting  aside  the 
authority  of  the  venerable  Vitruvius, 
actually  derkles  him  most  profanely, 
treating  him  as  no  better  than  a  silly, 
twaddling  old  woman ;  and  affirming 
(hat  '*  a  student  would  acquire  as  cor- 
rect a  knowledge  of  history  and  geo- 
graphy from  the  Seven  Cfmmpioru  of 
Chri$tMdom,  and  OuUiver'$  TraveU,  as 
of  architecture  from  the  text  of  Vi- 
truvius r'  Nevertheless,  we  find  Hos- 
king's  name  inscribed  on  the  top  of  the 
pymmid,  while  that  of  Vitrutius  is  the 
lowermost  of  all*  Wightwick  may  al- 
lege, in  excuse,  that  he  has  so  placed 
them,  because  the  latter  is  the  earliest 
writer,  and  his  doctrines  form  the  basis 
upon  which  all  subsequent  ones  have 
built  up  theirs.  Yet  we  cannot  let  him 
off  on  that  plausible  pretext,  when  it  is 
evident  that  he  has  served  him  basefy, 
by  putting  him  at  the  very  bottom  of 
his  pyramid^  and  hoisting  up  Hosking^ 
as  it  he  were  indeed  a  king,  to  the  post 
of  honour  and  supremacy  above  all  the 
rest.    That  he  has  done  so  is  most  un- 


•  the  Palace  of  Architecture,  a  Komance  of  Art  and  History.  By  George 
Wightwick,  architect.    London,  1840. 

T  So  etymology  requires  the  word  to  be  written.— not  mealy -mouthed.  The  latter 
has  no  meaning  at  all,  whereas  that  of  meU-moiahed,  or  honey-mouthed,  Is  obvious 
enough* 
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deniable;  nor  can  any  explanation  of 
his  explain  away  the  offensive  fiict.  Or 
will  he  pretend  to  say  that  the  world  is 
now  turned  quite  upside  down,— e?ery 
thing  topsy-turvy, —  that  inferiority  is 
now  uppermost,  while  whatever  is  sub- 
lime and  elevated  lies  grovelling  below. 
Here,  without  going  further,  we 
might  pronounce  sentence  on  the  de- 
linquent as  fairly  convicted  of  attempt- 
ing to  bring  the  authority  of  Vitruvius 
into  contempt,  by  craftily  insinuating 
that  he  holds  him  particularly  law.  But 
we  cannot  let  him  off  quite  so  easily, 
and  dismiss  him  at  once,  for  a  very  co- 
gent reason, — namely,  because  we  have 
as  yet  but  just  begun  our  article.  Pro- 
ceed we,  therefore,  to  his  title-page, 
which  we  shall  find  to  be  not  only  ob- 
jectionable, but  downright  Scandalous. 
People  either  more  charitable,  or  less 
lynx-eyed,  than  ourselves,  may,  indeed, 
see  no  very  great  harm  in  it ;  nay  may, 
perhaps,  wonder  what  we  can  possibly 
detect  in  it  that  is  at  all  exceptionable. 
Let  them,  then,  put  on  their  spectacles 
— their  mental  spectacles,  and  they 
will  read, 
"  Romance  of  Art  and  History." 
That  is  all ;  and  quite  enough  it  is  to 
prove  Wightwick  the  wickedest  dog  in 
existence.  That  history  as  generally 
written  is  sheer  romance,  is  well 
known  ;  yet  that  romance  has  any 
thing  to  do  with  art — at  any  rate, 
with  architecture  —  we  must  stre- 
nuously deny.  The  only  species  of 
building  wherein  romance  is  applied, 
is  in  rearing  those  gorgeous  struc* 
tures  ycleped  castles  in  the  air;  in 
constructing  which  every  man  is  his 
own  architect,  without  serving  any  ap- 
prenticeship, or  studying  the  precepts 
of  Vitruvius.  Fabrics  of  that  descrip- 
tion reauire  no  foundations,  no  con- 
crete,— having  by  far  more  of  the  ab- 
stract in  their  composition.  The  less 
ethereal  works  of  our  terra  firma  archi- 
tect— though  some  of  them  are  slight 
and  flimsy  enough  of  all  reason,  or  we 
might  say  most  unreasonably  so —  re- 
quire to  be  put  together  of  more  solid 
materials.  Romance  has  nothing  to  do 
with  them,  nor  tliey  with  romance,  no 
more  than  algebra  has  to  do  with  poetry. 
Who  is  the  architect  now  living  who 
has  been  guilty  of  romance  ?  What  at 
all  approaching  the  romantic  or  po- 
etical is  to  be  found  in  any  of  our  mo- 
dem edifices  ?  We  have,  indeed,  con- 
trived to  get  up  a  sort  of  architectural 


Gradus  ad  Famassum,  by  means  of 
which  a  Grecian  or  Roman  portico,  or 
some  fine  architectural  epithets,  may  be 
found  ready-made  and  provided,  when- 
ever some  particularly  grand  effort  of 
the  imagination  is  required.  What- 
ever be  the  style  they  employ,  our 
architects  are  all  of  the  classical,  not 
the  romantic,  school.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  Wightwick's  title-page  partakes 
too  much  of  an  impertinent  sn^er. 

£qually  contrary  to  all  etiquette  and 
precedent  is  his  dedication, — for,  in- 
stead of  paying  that  compliment  to  the 
Institute,  like  a  very  sensible  fellow — 
for  the  members  would  then  have  in- 
stantly taken  the  whole  edition  off  his 
hands — he  has  dedicated  to  a  woman ! 
to  a  countess,  but  still  a  woman,  or  a 
no-man.  Never  was  greater  want  of 
tact  manifested.  A  man  might  as  well 
think  of  dedicating  a  cookery-book  to 
Wellington.  What  should  a  woman 
understand  about  architecture  ?  or  how, 
by  any  possibility,  should  she  be  made 
to  do  so?  Even  granting  the  possi- 
bility, the  policy  of  permitting  ladies  to 
make  themselves  at  all  acquainted  with 
it,  is  exceedingly  questionable;  quite 
contrary  to  that  wholesome  Salic  law 
which  has  hitherto  kept  them  from 
intermeddling  with  it.  **  Auncient  wo- 
men," indeed,  may  be  found  among 
those  who  pursue  architecture  profess- 
ionally, but  they  are  invariably  old  wo- 
men of  the  breeches,  not  the  petticoat, 
sex. 

Now,  however,  comes  Mr.  Wight- 
wick, with  his  mischievous  book,  and, 
appealing  to  our  fair  countrywomen, 
asks, — "  Can  they  do  better  than  give 
some  of  their  leisure  to  an  art  so  es- 
sentially decorative  as  that  of  archi- 
tecture ?"  Bimm  teneatU  !  So,  then  I 
some  of  a  lady's  leisure — of  the  little 
odds  and  ends  of  time  she  can  find 
from  the  important  duties  of  shopping, 
morning  calls,  dressing,  &c.  &c. — will, 
it  seems,  enable  her  to  initiate  herself 
into  the  recondite  mysteries  and  pro- 
found arcana  of  an  art  which,  if  we  may 
believe  all  that  has  been  said  of  it,  re- 
quires, even  as  an  art,  and  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  mechanical  knowledge 
connected  vrith  it,  the  most  assiduous 
application,  and  far  more  than  ordinaiy 
grasp  of  mind.  That  which  has  hi- 
therto been  the  task  of  a  higher  order  of 
intellect  is  now  to  become  the  amuse- 
ment of  women — perhaps  the  play- 
thing of  children.     By  and  by,  we 
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shall  have  a  nunery  edition  of  Stuart's 
Athens^  and  a  primer  of  the  Five  Or- 
den.  Babies  will  cry  out  for  Palladio 
instead  of  pap ;  and,  instead  of  daubing 
fire-screens,  '*  bread-and-butter  misses '' 
will  be  designing  porticos  ^  la  Parthe- 
non, with  neither  more  nor  less  ttota 
than  such  things  are  now  concocted  by 
grave  professors  of  the  art.  We  do  not 
go  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  our  "  fair 
countrywomen"  are  utterly  incapable 
of  undeiltandiDg  and  relishing  archi- 
tecture as  an  art  of  design,  or  of  be- 
coming proficients  in  design.  Our  dis- 
like to  Wightwick^s  notable  scheme  rests 
upon  very  differeot  grounds :  we  object 
to  it,  not  because  we  question  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  sex,  but  Wause  we  see 
no  occasion  for  increasing  the  number 
of  detigning  women.  Neither  do  we 
want  a  race  of  female  critics  and  female 
pedant:),  instead  of  tliose  good-natured, 
acquiescing  creatures,  who ''  are  pleased 
they  know  not  why,  and  care  not 
wherefore,"and  whose  criticism  scarcely 
ever  ventures  beyond  the  phrase, — 
"  How  exceedingly  pretty  /" 

This  "  care-not-wherefore  "  race,  how- 
ever, is  now  to  be  exterminated, —  that 
is,  if  Mr.  Wightwick  is  to  be  allowed 
to  have  his  way  without  check  or  op- 
position; for  his  object  is  nothing  else 
than  to  induce  people  to  dismiss  the 
prejudices  which  have  hitherto  deterred 
them  from  the  study,  and  to  apply 
themselves  to  architecture  as  to  a  liberal 
pursuit  and  ornamental  accomplish- 
ment, so  as  to  be  able  to  comprehend 
all  the  "whys"  and  "wherefores "in 
every  case ;  and  to  see  not  only  what 
has  been  done,  but  what  has  not  been 
done.  Elevations,  sections,  and  plans, 
will  no  longer  be  gaped  at  as  things 
incomprehensibly  abstruse, — or,  as  we 
once  heard  a  ladv  observe,  "  exceed- 
ingly droll  and  funny  kind  of  dmw- 
ings."  No :  good  by  to  all  such  kind 
of  fun  and  drollery  for  the  future. 
Never  may  we  again  hope  to  hear,  as 
we  once  did,  an  editor  of  a  publication 
on  the  fine  arts  confess  to  us,  that  he 
never  could  make  any  thing  out  of  the 
ground-plan  of  a  building, — which  was 
assuredly  droll  enough.  Never  may  we 
again  enjoy  the  hearty  laugh  we  did, 


when  on  inquiring  whether  some  draw- 
ings were  to  be  in  sepia  or  not,  the 
reply  was :  "  It  is  for  you  to  know  that : 
I  don't  understand  your  sepia,  and  con- 
founded puzzling  architectural  terms  " ! 
Adieu  to  all  such  delightful  ignorance. 
Adieu,  also,  perhaps,  to  tliat  "  blissfiil 
ignorance"  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
which  now  permits  them  to  gaze  with 
stupid,  but  comfortable  and  enviable 
admimtion,  at  structures  which  are  utter 
failures  as  to  design, — wofully  dull,  as 
well  as  commonplace ; — to  the  blissful 
ignorance  which  allows  them  to  exclaim, 
"  What  a  masterly  conception !  what 
fertile  imagination!  what  perfect  study 
of  the  art !"  when  they  behold  a  gross 
plagiarism  presented  to  them  in  the 
shape  of  a  portico,  differing  from  its 
prototype  only  in  the  circumstance  of 
Its  being  quite  out  of  character  with, 
and  its  effect  greatly  impaired  by,  the 
rest  of  the  building.  Adieu  to  raptur- 
ous wondering  at  copies  of  the  Parthe- 
non, proposed  as  designs  for  any  thing 
or  every  thing;*  adieu  to  Psestan  co- 
lumns with  sash  windows  between 
them ;  to  such  grotesque  combinations 
as  that  displayed  in  the  British  Fire 
Office,  in  tne  Strand,  where  gimcrack 
balconies  and  arched  windows  are 
squeezed  into  the  narrow  intercolumns 
formed  by  Agrigentum  pillars. 

Such  consec^uences,  however,  it 
pleases  Mr.  Wightwick  to  keep  en- 
tirely out  of  sight :  while  he  expatiates 
on  the  source  of  gratification  that  archi- 
tectural study  will  open  to  them,  he 
abstains  from  forewarning  his  readers 
of  the  disgust  and  disappointment  they 
must  frequently  endure,  if  their  intel- 
lectual eyesight  be  purged  by  "  eu- 
phrasy ;"  for  in  such  case  they  will  be- 
nold  paltriness  where  they  now  &ncy 
grandeur,  barbarism  where  they  now 
see  elegance,  sheer  imbecility  and 
schoolboy  plagiarism  where  they  now 
discover  talent.  Let  his  readers  there- 
fore pause,  and  consider  the  matter 
well,  before  they  follow  his  treacherous 
counsel. 

We  readily  give  him  credit  for  being 
sincerely  devoted  to  his  art :  would  that 
we  could  as  easily  acquit  him  of  being 
a  downright  traitor  to  those  who  prac- 


*  Among  the  designs  for  the  intended  Assize  Courts  at  Liverpool  was  a 
"  restoration"  of  the  Parthenon,  which  was  spoken  of  in  one  of  the  local  newspapers 
as  most  pure  and  dassical ;  but  whether  any  window-holes  were  drilled  in  it  was 
not  stated.  Such  wholeaale  copying,  and  such  classicality— which  generally  turns 
out  to  be  sad  bungling— makee  one  sicken  at  the  idea  of  Grecian  architecture. 
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tiM  it.  Bat  U  has  no  rfffird  to  tbt 
▼ettsd  iDtarettt  of  the  protetnoii ;  for 
thore  are  many  among  those  who  would 
out  a  very  different  Aguie  ftom  what 
th<^  do,  were  the  public  capable  of 
scanning  their  pretensionty— -could  they 
diitinguish  between  the  stale,  borrowed 
plumes,  and  classical  trappings,  with 
which  their  designs  are  decked  out, 
and  the  insignificant,  tririal  ideas,  so 
disguised  ;•— were  they  capable  of  de> 
tecting  the  shallew  pedantry  of  the  art, 
by  which  they  are  now  imposed  upon. 
^'Muohos  adquiemn  opinion  de  doo* 
tos,"  says  Moratin,  ^*no  per  el  que 
efeetiramente  saben,  sino  por  el  con- 
oepto  que  forma  de  ellos  la  ignorancia 
de  loi  dBmM.**  Nevertheless  it  is  pre* 
eisely  this  very  convenient,  and  Uiere* 
fore  highly  proper,  <<  ignorauoia  de  los 
demas,"  that  our  arohiteotuial  reformer 
and  innovator  would  fain  see  removed. 
This  is  the  point  at  wliich  he  lat>ours 
with  such  indiscreet  and  intemperate 
seal.  It  is  quite  sufficient  if  the  public 
have  just  nota  enough  to  applaud  and 
admire :  to  understand,  ana  to  be  able 
to  examine  critically,  and  judge  accord- 
ingly, 19  no  business  of  theirs;  what- 
ever some  people  may  fancy,  who  have 
taken  into  their  heads  that  indiffisrence, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  ignorance  on  the 
other,  have  operated  most  unfiivourably 
upon  the  art  in  this  country,  where, 
either  from  apathy  or  false  economy,  or 
from  obstinacy  and  bad  taste,  we  nave 
had  ftiilure  after  failure — at  least  very 
maimed  and  imperfect  works,  instead 
of  such  as  we  might  be  proud  of. 
Where  all  great  architectuml  undertak- 
ings emanate  directly  fVom  the  govern- 
ment, the  incompetency  of  the  public  in 
such  matters  is  of  comparatively  little 
importance ;  besides  which,  its  ti^te  be- 
comes elevated  and  refined  by  whitt  is 
thus  provided  for  it :  but  that  ineompe- 
tency  becomes  a  serious  evil  when,  as 
in  this  country,  it  is  the  public,  either 
as  bodies  or  individuals,  which  exer- 
cises a  eontroi  it  is  disqualified  for 
exercising  beneficially.  We  might, 
therefore,  with  great  plausibility,  con- 
clude that  it  would  be  an  advantage 
rather  than  the  contrary,  both  to  the  art 
and  to  those  who  profess  it,  were  per- 
sons generally  so  well-informed  in  re- 
gard to  it,  as  to  be  capable  of  judging 
of  it  rationally,  and,  consequently,  ^ 
encouraging  it  properly .  Nevertheless, 
we  must  suppose  such  view  of  the  case 
to  be  erroneous, — at  all  events,  that 


theft  exiit  very  formidable  oounttr* 
objections  lying  somewhere  in  ambnsh ; 
and  bad  it  not  be^  that  hit  enthusiasm 
and  oiBciottsoess  greatly  outstrip  his 
modesty  and  discretion,  Mr.  Wight* 
wiok  would  have  thought  twice  ere  he 
eounselled  his  readers  to  cultivate  an 
acquaintance  with  architooture  for  their 
own  sakes.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  it 
would  be  for  their  own  sakes — for 
thehrown  Mlfish  gratification— not  for 
that  of  architecture  and  its  followers. 
What  injury  could  accrue  to  the  latter 
ftom  the  public  being  better  cnlightaood 
we  cannot  even  guess,  much  lest  de* 
cidei  yet  that  the  real  evil  would 
gitatly  outbalance  the  tolerable  appa- 
rent advantage,  we  must  take  for 
gntnted,  when  we  find  that  the  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects  have  not 
made  tlie  slightest  attempt  towuds  te- 
ouring  the  advantage  in  question;  as 
they  most  undoubtedly  would  have 
done  long  ago,  had  they  not  seen  veij 
suflioient  reasons  to  th«  contrary.  It 
has  not,  indeed,  been  openly  said  hr 
the  Institute,  it  is  most  proper  and  ad- 
visable that  the  public  should  be  kept 
at  much  in  the  dark  as  possible ;  l)e- 
oanse  suoh  language  would  have  been 
resented :  the  public  being  a  personage 
that  has  a  tolerably  high  opinion  of  its 
intelleot  and  its  privileges.  The  Insti- 
tute is  gifted  with  more  discretion  than 
Meurs.  Gwilt  and  Bartholomew.  But 
that  they  are  not  at  all  anxious  to  impart 
any  of  their  taste  to  the  public — and, 
if  truth  may  be  spoken,  some  among 
tliem  have  little  to  spare  for  other 
people-— is  rendered  eviaent  by  the  ciN 
eamstance  of  their  liaving  done  nothing 
wliatever  to  promote  a  feeling  for  their 
art,  beyond  the  immediate  sphere  of 
their  own  piofestion.  Or  thali  we 
attribute  tbit,  not  to  any  potitive  dit- 
like  on  their  part  to  arohileolure  be- 
coming a  popular  study,  but  to  mere 
oversight,  it  not  having  as  yet  ever 
occurred  to  tbem  that  people  are  more 
likely  to  take  interest  in  what  they  do, 
than  in  what  they  do  not,  understand ; 
and  that  before  persons  can  properly 
encourage  talent,  they  must  learn  to 
distinguish  between  the  reality  and  the 
semblance  ?  If  such  be  really  the  case, 
the  Institute  will,  no  doubt,  feel  greatly 
obliged  to  us  for  having  called  its  atten- 
tion to  what  had  quite  escaped  iL  StHl 
we  have  our  misgivings ;  md  fiincy  that, 
instead  of  receiving  a  medal,  or  even  a 
vote  of  thanks,  we  shall  be  voted  iio* 
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pertiiie»t  meddif  rs  io  matten  that  do 
not  concero  ui. 

The  oonaciousness  that  we  are  likely 
to  meet  with,  as  such,  an  imgraciotis  and 
uogmteful  rebuff— that  is,  supposing  our 
insigoificance  obtains  any  notice  at  all, 
— begets  in  us  something  like  a  sym-* 
palhy  and  fellow-feeling  with  Wight- 
wick.  A^r  all,  his  heterodoxy  is  far 
more  in  accordance  with  our  own  way 
of  thinking  than  the  orthodoxy  of  some 
other  people ;  and  we  certainly  give  him 
credit  for  being  free  from  those  narrow 
pedaotical  pr^udices  which  disgust  us 
m  so  many  writers,  who,  incapable  of 
reasoning  upon  the  subject,  would  Ma 
explode  all  critical  inquiry,  and  reduce 
the  art  to  a  bundle  of  dry  mechanical 
rules.  We  are  not,  indeed,  disposed 
to  eat  our  own  words^ — because  we  had 
rather  they  should  be  devoured  by  our 
readers ;  neither  shall  we  recant  aught 
we  have  said,  for  very  little  cant  is 
to  he  found  in  it :  but  on  taking  coun- 
sel of  our  second  thoughts,  we  do  feel 
ioelined  to  back  Wightwick  in  his  pro* 
pagandist  missionaryship  for  the  con-> 
version  of  the  public  to  architectural 
study.  How  far  his  preaching  will  be 
attended  with  any  success,  we  leave  to 
time  to  shew :  but  there  certainly  are 
two  sets  of  prejudices — those  of  pro^ 
fiatfionalists,  and  those  of  non-profes- 
sionalistS' — that  will,  for  some  time  to 
come  at  least,  tend  to  thwart  what  he 
recommends.  Now,  however  uncha^ 
rilable  or  illiberal  we  may  seem  in 
putting  forth  such  an  opinion,  we  can* 
not  help  believinff  that  the  II^jority  of 
the  proMssion  will  look  askance  at  any 
plan  for  familiarising  persons  in  gene* 
rai  with  architecture,  or  perhaps  we 
should  say,  for  initiating  them  into  the 
stuidy  of  it  ^  more  than  which  is  not 
attempted  in  the  volume  before  ue. 
They  will  not,  of  course,  be  so  suicidal" 
ly  imprudent  as  to  deny  the  advantages 
attenaing  it,  even  for  those  who  may 
take  it  up  solely  as  an  elegant  pursuit, 
and  a  study  intimately  connected  with 
the  history  of  civilisation  and  of  man- 
ners. There  is  very  little  danger  of 
their  so  undervaluing  their  art:  their 
policy  will  rather  be  to  decry  the  at^ 
tempt  itself  as  futile -^  calculated  to 
renoer  people  only  superficial  smatter- 
ers  and  shallow  pretenders  in  an  art 
demanding  the  application  of  a  lifetime 
to  it.  Yet,  as  far  os  it  is  a  fine  art-^ 
oi^  whose  aim  it  esthetic  beauty  «** 
it  stands  pretty  nearly  upon  the  same 


footioff  as  painting  and  sculpture,  and, 
like  them,  addresses  iiteM  to  the  per- 
eeptions  of  all,  and  not  of  its  own  pro-p 
feflsors  exclusively ;  with  this  difference 
from  the  others,  that,  not  being  like 
them  an  imitative  art,  its  conven- 
tional language  and  principles  re- 
quire to  be  first  understood  :  -p-  a 
task  of  no  great  difficulty ;  on 
the  contrary,  one  which  once  com- 
menced will  be  found  to  increase  in 
interest  at  every  step.  The  science  of 
construetion  and  the  practical  part  of 
building,  of  course,  demand  very  much 
more,  whether  it  be  of  mathematical 
or  mechanical  knowledge :  yet  impor- 
tant as  these  latter  are,  because  indis- 
pensable, in  regard  to  the  art  itself, 
they  are  but  as  the  scaffolding  and 
machinery  employed  in  erecting  an 
edifice  t  and  however  ingenious  such 
apparatus  may  be,  it  conduces  nothing 
to  the  beauty  of  the  finished  structure, 
so  does  scientific  skill  conduce  nothing 
towards  architecture  as  an  art,  except 
as  far  as  the  latter  avails  itself  of  its 
services  to  further  its  own  purposes. 
AAer  this  we  shall,  doubtless,  be  looked 
upon  as  detrimentals^  such  doctrine 
being  very  unpalatable  to  most  in  the 
profession ;  consequently,  must  be  un- 
popular likewise.  To  say  the  truth, 
we  suspect  that  it  is  not  the  difficulty 
of  attaining  to  proficiency  in  the  study 
of  architecture  that  causes  many  —  for 
we  will  not  say  all  —  professional  men 
to  view  with  jealousy  any  efibrt  to 
popiUarise  it,  but  rather  the  contrary : 
for  more  than  one  who  might  be  named 
would  stand  leas  high  in  public  esteem 
as  an  artist,  were  the  public  capable 
of  detecting  the  slendemess  of  his  pre- 
taniions  as  such,  and  of  peioeiving  that 
he  is  very  little,  if  at  all,  better  than  a 
flueN  builder.  Besides  which,  people 
would  then  be  aware  that,  beautiful  as 
such  things  may  be  in  themselves,  no 
talent  whatever  is  required  for  pro- 
ducing facsimiles  of  Grecian  columns, 
or  for  obtaining  those  proportions  upon 
which  so  much  stress  had  been  laid, 
but  which  are  now  ttsrtotyped  for  every 
one's  use ;  so  that,  as  our  author  him- 
self observes,  they  are  mere  plagiarisms, 
forming  the  staple  of  architects  who, 
**  impotent  to  generate  even  a  eharac* 
teristk  modification  of  them,  can  but 
refer  on  every  occaiion  to  the  <  bookish 
theoric,*  wherein  an  articled  clerk  can 
propose  as  masterly  as  they.'*  For 
which  last  remark  alone  Wightwick's 
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book  would  certainly  be  put  by  the 

Erofession  into  an  Index  Expurgatonm, 
ad  we  one  in  this  country;  or  else 
both  that  and  many  other  passages 
would  have  been  erased,  had  his  manu- 
script been  forced  to  pass  the  ordeal 
of  an  architectural  censorship. 

Professional  prejudices,  however, 
would  avail  little  m  retarding  the  study 
of  the  art,  and  preventing  it  from  becom- 
ing a  popular  one,  were  it  not  that  equal- 
ly strong  and  less  reasonably  found- 
ed ones  are  entertained  by  the  public 
itself.  It  is  difficult  to  make  people, 
even  those  not  otherwise  deficient  in 
intelligence,  conceive  that  architecture 
can  be  at  all  interesting  and  serviceable 
as  a  study,  where  there  is  no  intention 
of  exercising  the  art  professionally,  or 
any  prospect  of  ever  naving  an  oppor- 
tunity of  turning  the  acquirement  m  it 
to  account  by  building  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  a  taste  for  tbe  art.  Such  a  taste 
is  notoriously  a  most  expensive  one. 
Architecture  is  a  most  costly  amuse- 
ment ;  nor  is  it  every  one,  even  among 
persons  of  fortune,  who  has  the  means ; 
or,  if  the  means,  occasion  for  displaying 
his  taste  in  erecting  a  Chiswick  or  a 
Holkham,  a  Harlaxton  or  a  Costessey. 
Httud  cuivis  contingit,  we  are  not  all 
of  us  Burlingtons  and  Leicesters;  few 
among  us  are  Beckfords  and  Gregorys, 
Devonshires  and  Egremonts  —  people 
who  can  afford  to  make  architecture 
their  hobby-horse ;  in  regard  to  which, 
it  was  once  observed  to  us,  a  man  who 
has  a  taste  to  gratify  that  way,  ought 
to  have  no  other  taste  or  passion  what* 
ever  that  will  dip  into  his  purse.  Be- 
sides all  which,  taste  can  be  bought 
as  well  as  any  thing  else ;  therefore  if 
a  man  should  dumce  to  feel  himself 
incommoded  by  an  extra  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  or  so,  and  inclined  to  get 
rid  of  it  in  building,  he  has  merely  to 
call  in  the  fashionable  architect  of  the 
day,  who  will  furnish  him  with  quantum 
tuff,  of  it,  duly  warranted  of  the  very 
best  Quality.  Yet  even  in  such  cases  it 
would  not  be  amiss  to  be  able  to  judge 
of  the  quality  for  one's  self;  otherwise 
the  bargain  may  turn  out  a  very  bad 
one,  as  far  as  taste  is  concerned,  for 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  roguery  and 
gammoning  in  such  matters,  as  well  as 
in  others. 

Akin  to  what  has  been  said  above  is 
the  opinion  which,  if  not  expressed, 
seems  to  be  generally  entertained ; 
namely,    that   an:bitecture  is  a  very 


suitable  study,  by  ^vay  of  amusement, 
for  those  who  have  tlie  means  of  em- 
ploying architects.  And  were  archi- 
tecture such  an  art  as  that  of  cookery ; 
did  it  appeal  in  the  same  way  to  a 
natural,  and  not  to  an  acquired  taste ; 
to  one,  moreover,  not  to  be  gratified 
except  by  a  direct  expense  incurred 
either  by  the  party  who  enjoys,  or  by 
some  one  else  for  him ;— were  such  the 
case,  we  say,  that  view  of  the  matter 
would  be  highly  rational,  whereas  now 
it  is  an  exceedingly  limited  and  quite 
mistaken  one.  A  knowledge  of  archi- 
tecture is  a  valuable  accomplishment, 
not  because  a  man  may  possibly  have 
the  opportunity  of  tummg  it,  some 
time  or  other,  to  account  in  the  way  of 
building  himself  a  new  residence,  or  of 
altering  and  improving  an  old  one, 
but  because  it  furnishes  him  with  en- 
joyment and  occupation  so  varied  as 
to  be  almost  illimitable.  By  acquiring 
it,  he  acquires  the  power  of  seeing  a 
class  of  objects  in  regard  to  which  lie 
was  before  nearly  blind;  seeing  them 
only  with  his  outward  sense,  and  there- 
fore little  more  affected  by  them  than 
a  pig  would  be  by  the  prospect  from 
the  terrace  of  Windsor  Castle.  To 
persons  not  instructed  in  it,  the  lan- 
guage of  architecture  is  hardly  better 
than  an  unknown  tongue,  which  they 
can  hear,  and  tell  whetlier  it  sounds 
agreeably  or  harshly;  whether  it  be 
uttered  in  a  loud  or  soft  tone ;  mono- 
tonously, or  with  impassioned  expres- 
sion, but  can  perceive  no  positive  sig- 
nification in  it.  Unquestionably  there 
are  certain  qualities — for  instance,  the 
grandeur  produced  by  magnitude,  rich- 
ness of  decoration,  solidity  or  costliness 
of  material,  that  are  obvious  to  all,  to 
the  uninitiated  as  well  as  to  adepts  in 
the  art ;  still  even  by  these,  beholders  of 
the  former  class  are  not  affected  in  the 
same  degree,  or  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  others :  either  their  per- 
ceptions of  them  are  too  vague,  languid, 
indistinct,  or  else  they  confine  their 
attention  exclusively  to  such  qualities, 
without  being  able  to  distinguish  any 
thing  beyond  them,  or  to  feel  those 
modifications  of  general  abstract  pro- 
perties which  take  place  in  individual 
works  of  art.  The  educated  eye  does, 
in  fact,  perceive  more  than  one  not 
trained  to  observation,  because  it  takes 
note  of  various  subordinate  circum- 
stances and  particulars,  else  disregard- 
ed, though  perhaps  very  far  from  un- 
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important  in  enhancing  or  otherwise 
qualifying  individual  character.  It 
may,  for  it  often  does,  happen  that  the 
attentive  perusal  of  a  building  does  not 
render  us  so  well  satisfied  with  it  as 
we  first  anticipated;  but  then  such 
examination  itself  is  attended  with 
positive  enjoyment  —  is  a  recreating 
exercise  to  the  mind ;  and  if  faults  are 
thus  discerned,  to  which  others  remain 
insensible,  so  too  are  beauties  and 
graces,  and  those  refined  expressions 
of  the  art  which  reveal  themselves 
only  to  sympathetic  taste.  Where  the 
ordinary  observer  sees  only  inarticulate 
forms  that  leave  scarcely  any  distinct 
image  upon  his  mind,  he  who  has  made 
himself  familiar  with  the  art  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  capable  of  comprehending 
a  piece  of  architecture  thoroughly,  and 
of  entering  into  all  the  particulars  and 
circumstances  which  distinguish  it, 
whether  advantageously  or  the  con- 
trary. 

If  really  worthy  of  such  title,  the 
cognoscentey  amateur  or  lay  architect, 
as  we  will  for  distinction-sake  term 
him — possesses,  in  regard  to  the  aesthetic 
branch  of  the  art,  an  advantage  over 
the  practical  man ;  for  while  he  assigns 
their  due  value  to  technical  merits,  he 
is  less  likely  to  lay  an  undue  stress 
upon  them  to  exclusion  of  more  im- 
portant considerations;  whereas  the 
judgment  of  the  other  is  generally  apt 
to  be  swayed  by  what  are  merely  mat- 
ters of  conventionality,  precedent,  and 
routine;  owing  to  which  he  is  pre- 
vented from  contemplating  his  art  in 
a  free  and  unprejudiced  spirit,  and 
from  aiming  at  other  qualities  and 
effects  than  those  he  is  already  ac- 
quainted with  in  extant  examples. 
The  kind  of  merit  and  correctness  he 
looks  for  is  rather  negative  than  posi- 
tive: satisfied  with  that  faultless  me- 
diocrity which  commits  no  sins  against 
the  crammar  of  the  art,  be  rarely  thinks 
of  objecting  to  the  commonplace  cast 
of  a  design,  or  to  the  stale  treatment 
of  ideas  commonplace  in  themselves. 
Originality  of  conception,  felicity  of 
character,  masterly  expression,  idiom- 
atic graces  of  style,  dexterous  manage- 
ment of  well-balanced  contrasts  in 
composition,  well-studied  effects  as 
regards  perspective  and  light  and 
shade,  the  charm  of  con-amore  treat- 
ment diffused  throughout  the  whole  of 
a  design,  so  as  to  blend  even  discord- 
ant elements  into  harmony ;  —  these 
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things,  which  constitute  the  poetry  of 
his  art,  or  which,  in  other  words,  elevate 
the  mechanical  process  of  building  to 
the  rank  of  a  fine  art,  as  architecture, 
are  precisely  those  which  a  profesj^ional 
education  overlooks,  or  at  which  it 
slops  short.  For  the  mere  man  of 
business,  such  education  may  be  all- 
sufficient;  but  for  the  artist — for  him 
who  looks  forward  to  becoming  in  his 
turn  an  authority  to  after  generations — 
it  is  only  a  preparatory  one ;  and  it  is 
only  by  superadding  to  his  acquire- 
ments as  a  practical  man,  the  feeling  of 
an  intelligent  amateur,  that  the  latter 
can  become  what  he  aspires  to  be. 

Another  prejudice  which  deters  peo- 
ple from  approaching  the  study  is  the 
idea  of  its  being  exceedingly  difficult 
and  dry,  formal  and  pedantic.  They 
would  have  no  objection  to  understand 
a  little  of  architecture,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  have  something  to  say  when  it  is 
broached  as  a  topic  in  conversation ; 
but  then  it  is  necessary  to  learn  such  a 
number  of  cramp  technical  terms;  and 
as  for  proportions,  and  matters  of  tiiat 
sort,  they  are  quite  sure  they  sliould 
never  be  able  to  comprehend  them  at 
all.  In  short,  they  would  very  willing- 
ly know,  were  it  not  for  the  previous 
trouble  of  learaine.  Even  in  this  age 
of  discoveries  and  inventions,  no  one 
has  yet  invented  for  the  accommodation 
of  such  persons — willing,  yet  afraid  — 
not  a  royal,  but  a  railway-road,  that 
would  bring  them,  with  all  possible 
expedition,  to  their  journe/s  end — to 
that  of  the  study.  Nor  dare  we  flatter 
them  that  such  road  will  ever  be  formed ; 
on  the  contrary,  though  loath  to  alarm 
them  still  more,  we  feel  bound  to  tell 
them  that  the  study  of  architecture  is 
a  road  without  an  end — one  where 
"  alps  on  alps  arise,"  or  rather  where 
new  and  more  extensive  prospects  pre- 
sent themselves  to  view,  as  we  advance 
along  it.  For  awhile,  indeed,  it  may 
appear  somewhat  rugged  —  not  hearth- 
rugged  ^  but  our  fatigue  lessens  at 
each  step ;  so  that  where  we  should 
else  feel  most  weary,  we  find  ourselves 
most  animated  and  refreshed. 

The  degree  of  difficulty  and  fatigue 
attending  the  first  steps  of  the  study, 
will  depend  upon  the  mode  of  it. 
Hitherto  most  elementary  treatises  pro- 
fessing to  afford  architectural  instruc- 
tion, would  seem  to  have  been  designed 
either  to  bewilder  or  to  disgust  the 
beginner :  instead  of  general  and  lead* 
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ing  priociples  being  first  clearly  laid 
down  and  ezpoynd^ ;  initetd  of  those 
principles  being  elucidated  by  pro* 
gressive  examples  shewing  the  varied 
application  ot  them,  and  how  they 
may  be  modified  by  particular  circum- 
stances; instead  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween what  is  based  upon  them,  and 
what  is  essentia],  and  what  is  entirely 
arbitrary  and  conventional;  instead  of 
discriminating  between  examples  of 
nearly  equal  historic  authority,  but  very 
dissimilar  fn  regard  to  aesthetic  value ; 
instead  of  any  attempt  at  reasoning  or 
philosophical  criticism;— we  meet  with 
little  more  than  a  mass  of  materials,  in- 
sulated facts,  partial  and  formal  rules, 
dull  and  pedantic  remarks.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  if  many  have  felt  quite  per- 
plexed and  discomfited  at  the  outset, 
and,  for  want  of  more  iotelligeat  guides 
to  direct  their  course,  have  abandoned 
the  study  in  disgust,  if  not  entirely  in 
despair,  as  one  where  more  of  toil  than 
gratification  awaits  them. 

*^  The  characteristics  of  the  various 
styles,"  says  our  author,  *'  and  the  re- 
gulations which  govern  the  arrangement 
and  proportion  of  the  leading  features 
in  each,  are  simply  and  easily  ac- 
quired." Whether  the  opinion  that 
they  are  *'  easily  acquired  "  will  be  re- 
ceived as  highly  flattering  by  every 
one,  we  leave  our  readers  to  guess ; 
but  the  easiness  itself,  we  take  it,  will 
be  found  to  depend  very  materially 
upon  the  degree  of  intelligence  with 
which  the  things  themselves  are  ex- 
plained, and  on  the  degree  of  interest 
imparted  to  the  course  of  instruction. 
CoiMHseness  may  be  as  dull,  and  there- 
fore as  iatal,  as  polixity;  instruction 
may  be  plain  and  intelligible,  yet  not  so 
much  intelligent  as  superficiad.  Neither 
does  it  always  happen  that  those  who 
possess  the  greatest  fund  of  inform- 
ation themselves,  possess  also  the  talent 
of  conveying  information  both  easily 
and  intelligently  to  others.  A  mere 
brief  outline  of  any  study  may  be  per- 
fectly intelligible ;  yet  unless  it  be  in- 
tended only  as  pra^uttatio  to  a  more 
detailed  course  of  instruction,  what  is 
derived  from  it  is  in  danger  of  being  as 
quickly  forgotten  as  it  was  learned .  The 
great  art  consists  in  treating  the  subject 
sufficiently  simply,  but  at  the  same  time 
sufficiently  fully,  so  as  to  engage  the 
student's  attention,  to  awaken  his  in- 
terest, to  inspire  him  with  sudi  relish 
for  it  that  he  shall  feel  a  craving  for 


more  information,  and  to  eoable  him  to 

Sursue  his  farther  course  by  himself, 
uch  teachers  are  few — in  architecture 
more  especially:  among  them,  how- 
ever, we  may  allow  a  place  to  our 
clever,  yet  wicked,  Wight;  —  not  that 
his  book  is  to  be  considered  exactly  a 
didactic  one — it  being  to  the  full  as 
much  historical  as  elementary — but  on 
account  of  the  mode  of  instruction  it 
suggests,  and  the  pertinent  and  intelli- 
gent remarks  with  which  it  abounds. 

Nevertheless,  the  writer's  wickedness, 
or  Wi^t-wickedness  (call  it  which  you 
will),  IS  perpetually  breaking  out :  for 
instance,  immediately  after  the  passage 
above  quoted  from,  he  says,  '*  The  ad- 
vantage of  an  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  design,  and  of  a  certain 
degree  of  practice  in  the  graphic  deline- 
ation of  standard  examples,  are  (is  ?) 
prominently  apparent  when  you  would 
transfer  to  your  sketch-book  the  out- 
lines of  any  building  which  may  have 
charmed  you  by  an  elegance  strictly 
resulting  from  its  strictly  defined  fea- 
tures." From  this,  it  is  tolembly  evi- 
dent that  he  goes  so  fiur  as  to  recommend 
to  non-pro(eBsioQal  students  that  know- 
ledge of  architectural  drawing  whidi 
will  enable  them  to  express  cl^rly  and 
characteristically  tlie  forms  they  see,  and 
which  must,  of  course,  be  clearly  un- 
derstood, not  only  as  they  appear,  but 
as  they  exist -^  that  is,  their  details 
must  be  familiarly  known.  Yet,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  drudgery  requisite 
for  attaining  facility  in  regard  to  it, 
such  deeree  of  accuracy  would  partake 
too  much  of  plodding  professional  ex- 
aetnesf.  Why  should  the  fillers  of 
sketch-books  and  albums  bt  fettered 
down  to  matter-of-foct  likeness  «*«•  to 
copying  ^'distinctly  defined  foatures," 
instead  of  leaving,  as  they  now  gener- 
ally do,  very  much  to  the  imagtaation  1 
Cabbages  intended  to  pass  fpr  Co- 
rinthian capitals,  a  few  lines  meant  to 
be  imagined  a  cornice,  and  other  things 
of  the  same  kind  »-  to  say  notliing  of 
"  squinting"  perspective,  or  the  circum- 
stance of  a  column  more  or  less  in  porti- 
co, kc.<— have,  till  now,  been  among  the 
privileges  of  amateur  draughtsmen  apd 
draughtswomen ;  but  that  free-and-easy 
playfulness  of  style,  and  that  delightful 
vagueness,  which  leave  so  much  to  the 
foncy,are  henceforth  to  be  abandoned, 
not  only  as  falsifying,  but  as  vulgarisimg 
the  objects  professed  to  be  represented  ; 
and  if  the  latter  be  true,  there  must  be 
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tbufidance  •£  rulgaritjf  tu  maoy  most 
npeiWjr  bound  albums. 

Laying  others  to  abuse  Wighturick 
fiir  his  inpudenoe,  we  incline  to  £uicy 
thtl  the  advice  conveyed  in  bis  remark 
ii  judicious,  and  deserves  to  be  foU 
lowed  to  a  greater  extent  than  he  has 
ctred  to  hint  at.    In  no  case  is  the 

"SegDius  irritant  animos  demissa  per 
aores, 
Quam  ()u»  sunt  ocoUs  subjecta  fideU* 
bus/' 

more  conBrmed  than  in  tlie  study  of 
architecture;  for  without  constant  re^ 
ference  to  examples  and  drawings,  and 
without  a  certain  fiacility  in  using  the 
pencil,  which  should  ever  be  in  hand, 
to  describe  the  different  forms  and 
members,  Ibey  will  neither  be  clearly 
understood  nor  distinctly  retained  by 
(he  memory :  so  that,  although  the  stu- 
dent's progress  may  be  more  expedi- 
tious, his  rail  advance  will  be  consider- 
ably less.  We  would  also  impress 
upon  all  who  may  feel  any  disposition 
to  give  some  attention  to  architecture, 
tlie  importance  of  becoming  acquainted 
as  soon  as  possible  witli  die  technical 
modes  of  geometrical  representation; 
than  which,  nothing  can  be  more 
simple,  ivhen  once  explained.  Yet 
such  explanation  seems  to  have  been 
quite  overlooked  in  all  books  professing 
to  give  the  general  reader  some  insight 
into  the  art;  perhaps,  because  it  ap- 
peared altogether  superfluous.  If  of 
real  difficulty,  however,  there  is  little 
or  none  ;  of  fancied  difficulty,  there  is 
very  much :  not  merely  a  prejudice, 
but  a  sort  of  antipalliy  against  that 
mode  of  delineation,  as  being  formal, 
technical,  and  luipictoriaJ*  Undoubt- 
edly, plans  and  sections  are  not  pic- 
tures ;  neitlier  are  maps  —  a  still  more 
conventional  species  of  graphic  repre- 
sentation —  landscapes ;  nevertheless, 
they  are  generally  admitted  to  have 
their  interest  and  their  use,  and  to  be 
almost  indispensable  in  the  study  of 


^  f>y.  Why  anv  diOSculty  should 
be  ^uicied  in  regarcl  to  archUeUund 
ntapif  when  none  is  experienced  as  to 
those  of  the  latter  class,  iMHwithstanding 
that  they  bear  no  resemblance  to  what 
they  describe,  can  be  accounted  for 
only  by  the  force  of  prejudice  in  the 
one  case,  and  of  habit  in  the  other. 
The  rudiments  of  geographical  know- 
ledge are  taught  in  schools;  those  of 
architeetuml  are  not ;  and  that  makes 
the  important  diflerence.  If,  again,  we 
are  asked  how  it  happens  tint  such 
difference  is  made,  and  that  ardiilecture 
should  not  be  taught  at  all,  not  even  in 
academies  of  a  higher  class,  and  as  an 
ornamental  accomplishment,  we  must 
again  refer  to  prejuaiee.  Should  Wight- 
wickism  gain  ground,  the  time  may 
possibly  arrive  when  the  music-master, 
the  singing-master,  the  dancing-master, 
and  the  drawing-master,  will  have  their 
beels  trodden  upon  by  the  architecture- 
roaster.  In  the  meanwhile,  people 
must  shift  without  him  as  well  as  they 
can :  only  let  them  not  be  alarmed  or 
anywise  discouraged  by  the  formal, and 
what  they  may  consider  formidable, 
kind  of  drawings  above-mentioned. 
Unless  studied  in  that  shape,  an  edifice 
can  never  be  perfectly  understood, — 
perhaps,  some  of  its  most  interesting 
points  will  be  quite  overlooked,  and  the 
design  itself  judged  of  carelessly  and 
erroneously,  from  not  attending  to  cir- 
cumstances of  plan  which  may  hare 
required  a  peculiar  treatment  of  it. 
Besides  which,  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able and  really  interesting  architectural 
publications  consist,  if  not  exclusively, 
almost  entirely,  of  such  technical  de- 
lineations ;  unsatisfactory,  almost  unin- 
telligible to  the  *'  million,"  as  pictures, 
but  serving  to  convey  the  most  accurate 
information  in  regard  to  the  buildings 
described  by  them ;  not,  indeed,  as  they 
appear  from  any  one  point  of  view,  but 
as  they  exist  in  themselves:  conse- 
quently, drawings  of  this  class  yield* 
but  faint  interest  on  a  cursory  or  gene- 


*  Of  such  illustration,  even  when  more  than  usual,  there  is  rather  a  deficiency ; 
and  such,  we  apprehend,  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  in  regard  to  the  two  works  now 
in  course  of  publication  on  Windsor  Caatle.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  squab- 
bling between  them  ;  and  some  have  affected  to  regret  that  a  rival  work  should  have 
been  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Gandy  and  Baud,  in  opposition  to  that  by  ]\lr.  Ashtoo. 
We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  there  is  likely  to  be  room  for  a  third,  if  not  a  fourth ; 
since,  notwubstaoding  that  it  will  consist  of  about  forty  plates,  the  original,  or 
"genuine  **  one,  would  require  at  least  as  many  more  to  render  it  tolerably  complete, 
as  it  will  cootain  only  one  section,  no  plates  of  details,  and  not  a  single  perspective 
view  of  any  portion  of  the  interior  ;  although,  being  only  partially  accessible  to  the 
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ral  inspection  of  them.  They  require 
not  merely  to  be  looked  at,  but  dili- 
gently examined^  thoroughly  investi* 
gatedf,  attentiTely  and  repeatedly  con- 
sidered, so  that  the  subject  illustrated 
by  them  shall  be  gotten  by  heart ;  and 
even  when  that  is  done,  they  may  be 
recurred  to  with  satis&ction :  for  if  the 
first  charm  of  novelty  be  gone,  it  is 
frequently  more  than  replaced  by  the 
delight  attending  the  renewal  of  pleas- 
ing emotions.  Judgments  in  art, 
moreover,  formed  upon  first  impres* 
sions  alone,  are  apt  to  be  more  or  less 
erroneous;  wherefore  it  is  necessary  to 
revise  them,  for  the  purpose  of  either 
establishing  or  correcting  them. 

What  we  have  just  been  saying  may 
appear  to  have  scarcely  any  direct  con- 
nexion witli  our  subject,  or  at  least  to 
be  far  less  to  the  purpose  than  much 
which  we  have  not  touched  upon  at  all. 
We  ourselves,  however,  hold  it  to  be 
of  particular  moment,  because  it  strikes 
at  a  prejudice  which,  if  it  does  not 
actually  deter  persons  from  com- 
mencing the  study  of  architecture, 
tends  materially  to  retard  their  ad- 
vance in  it,  and  to  abridge  the  enjoy- 
ment they  might  else  derive  from  it. 
As  far  as  they  enable  us  to  understand 
the  aesthetic  qualities  of  a  work  of  ar- 
chitecture, all  its  motives  and  combina- 
tions, drawings  of  that  class  are  quite 
as  indispensable  to  the  amateur  as  to  the 
professional  student — should  possess 
as  much  interest  for  the  one  as  for  the 
other.  In  fact,  those  who  question  their 
value,  otherwise  than  as  affording  tech- 
nical information  when  required  for 
some  specific  purpose,  ought  also  to 
question  whether  tney  themselves  have 
any  real  relish  for  the  art,  or  more 
than  that  easily  satisfied  liking  for  it, 
which  renders  them  not  unwilling  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  its 
mere  rudiments,  and  with  the  distinc- 
tive characteristics  of  its  different  styles. 


yet  permits  them  to  stop  short  precisely 
at  the  point  where  a  higher  species  of 
interest  commences.  It  is  manifestly 
absurd  to  object  that  the  course  we 
would  recommend  would  impose  pro- 
tracted study  and  additional  trouble 
upon  those  who  have  no  other  object 
than  amusement ;  because,  where  there 
is  a  relish  for  the  pursuit,  the  study 
and  the  amusement  are  the  same  thing. 
As  to  the  trouble,  labifi-  ipse  voluptas. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no 
such  relish,  we  should  be  the  last  to 
advise  that  the  task  should  be  per- 
sisted in. 

Far  more  reasonably  may  it  be  urged 
against  us  that  our  advice  is  rather 
superfluous,  since  those  who  have  a  de- 
cided taste  for  the  pursuit  will  prose- 
cute it  of  their  own  accord,  instead  of 
stopping  short  at  the  end  of  their  first 
stage  in  it.  Still  we  have  judged  it 
expedient  to  bring  somewhat  promi- 
nently forward  what  has  scarcely  ever 
been  adverted  to  by  others;  it  being 
desirable  that  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  from  the  very  first,  that  the  chief 
interest  of  the  study  commences  where 
ft  is  usually  supposed  to  terminate, 
and  that  it  is,  consequently,  greatly 
more  extended  and  diversified  than  it 
has  hitherto  obtained  credit  for  being. 

We  would  not  insist  upon  an  archi- 
tectural connoisseur's  understanding 
cements  and  concrete,  any  more  than 
we  should  upon  a  connoisseur  in  paint- 
ing being  learned  in  varnishes  and 
macgilps ;  yet,  in  all  but  what  relates 
exclusively  to  construction,  we  would 
have  the  amateur-student  keep  Dace 
with  the  professional  one:  should  he 
happen  to  outstrip  him,  tanipis  for  the 
other.  Certainly,  there  is  no  reason 
wherefore  the  former  should  lag  at  all 
behind  the  latter  in  taste  and  critical 
ability,  although  he  may  not  be  able  to 
compete  with  him  in  invention  and 
composition.* 


public,  the  latter  is  precisely  that  as  to  which  graphic  information  is  most  needed, 
and  would  prove  most  interesting.  How  far  Messrs.  Gandy  and  Baud's  publication 
will  supply  tbe  deficiencies  of  the  latter,  we  are  at  present  unable  to  judge. 

•  Even  this  would  not  always  require  any  extraordinary  degree  of  talent ;  for,  if 
the  truth  may  be  spoken,  the  majority  of  architectural  designs  are  more  the  work  of 
the  hand  thau  of  the  mind.  The  things  themselves  may  have  considerable  merit, 
and  yet  say  very  little  for  the  artistical  power  of  their  reputed  authors,  whose  cUum 
to  the  credit  of  them  is  pretty  much  on  a  par  with  that  of  scissors-and -paste  literati 
to  that  of  the  wares  manufactured  by  them— of  the  "  Benuties"  and  **  Elegant  Ex- 
tracts "  which  they  concoct  and  bottle-up.  Architecture  has  its  "  elegant  extracts  " 
compilers,  and  also  not  a  few  who  are  rather  editors  than  authors  in  their  profiBSsion  ; 
people  who  deal  in  new,  but  not  always  "  improved  editions  "  of  Parthenons,  and 
other  Greek  temples. 
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Hardly  need  we  say  that  the  art  is 
very  far  indeed  from  being  upon  such 
a  footing  among  us  at  present ;  so  far, 
indeed,  is  it  removed  from  it,  that  we 
iind  almost  avowed  ignorance  of  the 
art  prevail  even  in  that  sphere  of  so- 
ciety which  is  most  influential  upon  it, 
and  which  ought  to  be  beneficially  so. 
Those  public  bodies  and  committees 
which  should  be  competent  to  judge 
of  tlie  designs  submitted  to  them  for 
choice,  though  obstinately  Insisting 
upon  their  authority,  admit  almost 
without  scruple  their  own  incapacity, 
their  utter  inability  to  discriminate  be- 
tween bad  and  good  taste,  between  ta- 
lent and  mediocrity.  Hence  the  well- 
founded  discontent  at  competitions, 
and  the  absurd,  irresponsible  decisions, 
attending  them;  for  bemg  under  the 
management  of  those  who  have  no  real 
love  for  architecture,  nor  its  interests  at 
heart,  they  are  almost  invariably  badly 
managed,  any  other  interests  being  con- 
sulted in  preference  to  those  which  it  is 
most  important  should  be  attended  to. 
Hence,  too,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
failure  after  failure,  disappointment 
after  disappointment,  opportunity  after 
opportunity,  flung  away.  If  all  this 
be  bad  enough,  the  state  of  architec- 
tural criticism  is  hardly  more  satis- 
factory. Indeed,  what  there  is  of  it  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  general  dis- 
quisition or  historical  comment.  Sel- 
dom do  we  meet  with  any  thing  like 
able  criticism,  in  its  specific  application 
to  particular  buildings.  What  in  such 
cases  passes  for  criticism  consists  for 
the  most  part  of  shallow,  one-sided 
remarks,  and  trivial,  schoolboy  pe- 
dantry, where  only  a  few  obvious  cir- 
cumstances are  taken  notice  of;  while 
those  which,  though  less  obvious,  are 
perhaps  still  more  influential  on  the 
aggregate  character  of  the  work,  are 
passed  over  and  disregarded,  as  if  of  no 
account,  or  else  as  if  every  one  could 
perceive  and  appreciate  them  at  the 
first  glance.    There  is  a  feebleness  — 


we  might  say,  an  awkward^/</wWi*wg — 
on  the  part  of  the  writers  of  it,  that 
would  be  distressing,  were  it  not  rather 
diverting :  nor  are  there  wanting  ludi- 
crous instances  of  contradiction.* 

But  we  are  all  this  while  forgetting 
the  culprit  who  is  now  standing  at  the 
bar  of  our  criticism ;  nor  havft  w«»  p^ 
yet  apprised  our  readers  what  is  tne 
precise  plan  of  his  work.  That  it  is 
intended  for  the  general,  rather  than 
tlie  professional  student,  and  that  its 
object  is  to  secure  popular  favour  for 
architecture  as  a  libMeral  pursuit,  well 
worthy  of  being  cultivated  on  account 
of  the  interest  it  affords,  will  have  been 
evident  from  what  we  have  said.  The 
book  itself,  however,  is  not  a  formal, 
didactic  treatise,  but  rather  a  pregusta- 
tion  of  the  study — a  whet  to  create  an 
appetite  for  it;  being  an  historical  sum- 
mary of,  and  a  running  commentary  on, 
the  various  styles  of  the  art,  its  different 
epochs  and  phases,  beginning  with  the 
earliest  Indian  edifices,  and  terminating 
with  the  Anglo-Italian  villa  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  Playing  the  part  of  cicerone, 
the  author  conducts  over  the  grounds 
forming  the  garden -domain  of  the 
"  Palace,"  which  is  situated  in  the  land 
of  Nowhere ;  and  therefore  at  a  toler- 
ably safe  distance  from  the  incursion  of 
those  hordes  of  tourists  who  roam  up 
and  down  the  world  nowadays,  seeking 
what  they  may  devour.  Of  this  archi- 
tectural Eden,  as  it  may  be  termed, 
with  reference  to  its  garden  character 
—  or  architectural  House  of  Represent- 
atives, as  it  may  be  named,  seeing  that 
the  different  styles  are  respectively 
represented  by  their  deputies  here 
assembled  —  a  map  is  given,  which, 
whether  an  important  acquisition  to 
geography  or  not,  serves  as  a  pictorial 
index  to  the  contents  of  the  volume  ; 
and  might  be  further  serviceable,  as  af- 
fording some  hints  for  a  classified  archi- 
tectural gallery,  where  models  of  build- 
ings and  casts  of  their  details  might  be 
arranged  chronologically  and  choreo- 


*  Ralph's  Observationt  on  the  Public  BuiUUngt  of  London  has  become  a  sort  of 
standard  authority  and  text-book,  firom  which  others  have  helped  themselvefl  to 
opinions,  u>parently  considered  by  them  so  many  verdicts  of  profound  criticism, 
although  his  remarks  are  meagre  enough  at  the  best.  The  value  of  bis  judgment 
may  be  estimated  from  the  following  specimen.  Speaking  of  St.  Paurs,  Covent 
Garden,  he  calls  it  **  one  of  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  architecture  that  the  art  of  man 
can  produce  ;*'  though  in  what  that  perfection  consists  he  does  not  take  the  trouble 
to  inform  us.  Yet,  by  way  of  qualifjring  this  extravagantly  hyperbolic  praise,  he  ad* 
mits  just  afterwards  that  the  windows  "  are  not  only  in  a  bad  gusto,  but  out  ofpro' 
portion  too  j"  so  that,  by  his  own  account  of  it,  that  «*  most  perfect  piece  of  architec- 
ture "  has  some  intolerably  gross  imperfections !  What  funny  stuff  is  criticism, 
When  so  written  !  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^ ^OOglC 
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graphically  in  separate  apartments. 
Such  gallery,  we  pause  to  remark, 
would  perhaps  be  more  efficacious  \ti 
promotmg  a  taste  for  architectural  study 
than  almost  any  thing  else ;  yet  such 
museum  is  likely  to  exist  only  as  one 
of  our  own  castles  in  the  air,  or  to  re* 
main,  as  at  present,  in  the  land  of  No* 
where.  Tlierefore,  by  way  of  substitute 
for  it,  we  recommend  Mr.  Wightwick's 
own  vision  of  one, —  the  Noah's  ark  of 
architecture  his  book  exhibits  to  us. 

*'  Recommend^'  did  we  say? — that 
word  escaped  us  somewhat  unawares ; 
for,  however  favourable  we  may  think 
of  the  plan  of  the  volume,  in  regard  to 
which  we  shall  not  enter  more  into 
detail,  we  surely  cannot  think  of  giving 
our  sanction  to  all  the  opinions  which 
the  writer  has  put  forth  m  it;  Let  iis 
first  look  at  one  or  two  of  them ;  and 
we  begin  with  one  which  contains  a 
code  of  most  mischievous  doctrine, 
concentrated  within  a  few  lines : — 

"  He  who  would  rival  the  Greek  tern- 
pie  must  imitate,  not  the  temple ^  bat  the 
Greek^mViot  the  Parthenon,  which  was 
simply  designed  for  purposes  which  no 
longer  exist,  but  (he  architect,  whose  ob- 
ject WQS  to  render  his  work  intelligihle, 
as  an  expositor  of  his  country's  religious 
and  intellectual  distinctioo.  York  Min- 
ster is  in  spirit  more  like  the  Parthenon, 
than  any  now*erected  facsimile  of  the 
latter  could  possibly  be.*' 

We  add  no  note  of  admiration  to 
this  passage — it  requires  none ;  for  it 
absolutely  electrifies  the  reader,  making 
his  hair  stand  on  end,  or  else  his  wig, 
ishould  it  happen  to  be  an  orthodox  one, 
leap  from  his  head.  We  have  here  a 
gentleman,  who  professes  to  make  us 
acquainted  with  styles,  telling  us  that 
York  Minster  is  like  the  Parthenon  — 
"  very  like  a  whale,"  indeed!  —  nay, 
that  it  is  more  like  than  any  facsimile 
of  the  latter  can  possibly  be.  It  is  true 
he  throws  in,  by  way  of  salvo,  the 
words  "  in  spirit^  which  may  have 
some  meaning,  though  likely  to  be 
quite  unintelligible  to  professional 
readers.  That  single  sentence  is  quite 
enough  to  cause  both  book  and  writer 
to  l>e  anathematised  at  once  by  the 
whole  classical  school ;  by  the  inha* 
bitants  of  "  Auld  Reekie,"  who  will 
consider  it  a  cut  direct  at  their  Calton 
Ilill  Parthenon;  and  by  all  oorSmirkes, 


Foulstones,  and  Fosters,  great  dealers 
in  the  "  ^csimile"  line,  bat  who  do 
00  business  at  all  in  the  '^  $pirit  " 
trade;  for,  even  while  profbssing  to 
eopy,  they  have  generally  contrived  to 
convert  the  spirit  of  their  originals  into 
railk«and-water  stuff  of  architecture. 

Well,  we  may  spare  ourselves  the 
trouble  of  abusing  Mr.  Wightwick  fbr 
the  extravagant  doctrine  be  has  there 
broached,  seeing  what  a  number  of 
other  people  will  fkll  foul  upon  and 
belabour  nim.  We  therefore  turn  it 
once  to  another  nice  iidbity  which  we 
here  lay  before  our  readers : — 

"  We  have  spoken  of  the  absurdity  of 
columns  and  bits  of  entablature  stuck 
against  a  wall.  What,  then,  should  we 
say  to  a  column — a  single,  insulated 
column  (not  an  obelitkf  intended  only  to 
bear  inscriptions  on  its  surface,  bat  a  co- 
lumn intended  only  to  bear  a  beam  on  its 
top).^  whose  very  stability  depends  as 
much  on  the  horuontal  hold  aud  weight 
of  an  entablature  above  as  upon  its  own 
gravity— .what  shall  we  say  to  the  mon* 
atroui  anomaly  of  sticking  up  a  column, 
apart  and  alone,  unsupported,  and  sap- 
porting  nothing  except  on  in<£u<inci,/(gur* 
like  a  little  sweep  upon  a  chimney -pot  1  A 
Greek  would  have  eaten  his  fingers  ere 
he  would  have  pencilled  such  a  design  ; 
but  the  Roman,  who  had  no  mind  for  the 
phUosophy  of  architecture,  prided  faimsdf 
on  the  conversion,  without  seeing  that  be 
had  pei'verted  a  principle^  He  might  as 
w^l  have  stock  up  an  amputated  leg  as 
an  iaolated  column/' 

Is  not  this  shocking? — coming,  too, 
just  at  the  very  time  when  we  are 
threatened  with  a  third  amputated  leg 
— surely,  two  are  already  sufficient — 
to  be  stuck  up  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
with  a  figure  perched  like  a  little  sweep 
on  the  top  of^it  I  We  are  told  that  a 
Greek  would  have  eaten  his  fingers  ere 
he  would  have  pencilled  such  a  detign. 
Nevertheless,  it  seems  that  such  desien 
— the  mere  drawing  or  pencilling  of  a 
Corinthian  column — was  the  very  best 
that  the  taste  of  the  committee  could 
discern,  among  all  those  sent  in  on  the 
occasion,  notwithstanding  that  ''all 
the  talents  "  were  engaged  in  the  con- 
test, and  that  a  second  opportunity  was 
aflbrded  them.  It  is  most  maliciows, 
then,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wightwick, 
to  attempt  to  put  people  out  of  conceit 
with  that  notable  idea.* 


*  We  must  not  say  too  much^  because  the  article  entitled  "  A  Ramble  in  St.  James's 
Bazar,"  in  this  very  Magazine,  was  so  far  infected  with  Wightwickism  by  anticipa- 
tion, as  to  protest  against  a  column  for  the  Nelson  Monument.  gi^iA^  b^  as  the  statue 
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Skill;  in  thai  opiniMi  he  will  be  borne 
out  by  the  authcNity  of  the  ne^ljr  esta- 
blished  professor  of  architecture  at 
Krtig*s  College,  London/  who  has  not 
scrupled  to  affirm  diat  tlie  Shot-toirer 
near  Waterloo  Brtdse  is  in  much  bet* 
ter  taste  than  the  Monument  on  Fish 
Street  Hill  I  But,  on  the  other  band, 
he  is  not  likely  to  be  supported  by 
Professor  Hosking,  when  he  defends 
such  combination  in  plan  as  that  of  a 
rectangular  mass  of  portico  attached  to 
a  rotunda  or  cylindrical  edifice;  and 
says,  "  We  therefore  receive  the  cele- 
brated Pantheon,  as  being  altogether  a 
self^onsistent  piece  of  architecture  :*' 
whereas,  if  we  may  believe  Hosking, 
''  f^w  can  admire  the  external  effect  of 
the  Pantheon,  or  of  the  structure  in 
London  called  the  Colosseum/'  Were 
we  colled  in  to  arbitrate  between  the 
disputants— both  doctors  in  their  art— 
we  should  certainly  pronoence  in  fa- 
vour of  Wightwiok,  because,  without  a 
projecting  portico,  such  a  stnieture  as 
the  Pantheon  would  (as  is  remarked  in 
the  article  on  that  building  in  the 
Penny  CyciopadUt)  be  ''  a  lumpish 
and  heavy  mass;''  besides  which,  there 
19  now  a  species  of  asthetic  contrast  m 
the  composition,  which,  so  fer  from 
producing  a  harsh  discord,  creates  an 
agreeable,  well-managed  variety,  both 
the  portico  and  the  rotunda  serving  to 
set  o^  each  other  mutually  to  advan- 
tage. The  former  is,  moreover,  not  an 
unmeaning,  useless  appendage  to  the 
other,  but  an  expressive  and  appro^ 
priate  feature;  and  provides  a  stately 
approach,  a  dtgmAed  architectural 
avenue  leading  into  the  interior  of  the 
edifice. 

Architectural  writers  and  critics  are 
apt  to  attach  too  much  weight  to  single 
circumstances,  without  taking  the  rest 
into  account ;  judging  the  productions 


of  the  art  by  some  geterat  Procrasteen 
standard,  instead  of  exercising  that  in- 
telligent discrimination  which  the  par- 
ticular cases  require.  No  doubt,  it  is 
greatly  owing  to  this  one-sidedness  in 
precept  and  in  criticism  that  Grecian 
arcbitectnre  has  made  no  advance 
among  us.  We  do  not  mean  that  it 
has  not  been  applied  and  brought 
into  use  among  us,  but  that  it  has  not 
been  wrought  by  us,  if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed the  ex|Kession,  so  as  to  be  ren- 
dered more  tractable,  and  to  acquire 
greater  pliancy  and  freedom, and  greater 
copiousness.  We  study  it  by  for  too 
microscopically;  we  copy  its  features 
piecemeal,  and  apply  them  almost  at 
random.  We  copy  it,  too,  after  the 
strangest  and  most  reprehensible  man- 
ner conceivable ;  for,  although  we 
shrink  from  the  idea  of  altering  even  a 
single  piece  of  detail,  or  any  thing  that, 
being  merely  conventional,  admits  of 
some  latitude  ni  design,  we  make  no 
scruple  whatever  of  expungbg  all  that 
gave  soul  and  animation  to  the  ori- 
ginal structures.  Greek  architecture — 
be  it  reverently  spoken — is  quite  mo- 
notonous enough  in  itself,  without  our 
increasing  that  monotony  by  stereos- 
typing  its  orders  and  their  details,  and 
without  our  rendering  it  as  bald  and 
insipid  as  it  is  monotonous  in  its  out- 
lines. If  we  have  studied  it  to  any 
purpose,  or  looked  at  it  with  other 
eyes  than  (hose  of  a  stone-mason,  we 
ought  ere  now  to  have  discovered  that 
the  teinptes  of  the  Greeks  were  as 
much  the  production  of  the  sculptor 
as  of  the  arelritect ;  the  structures 
erected  by  the  laitcr  deriving  their 
chief  character  and  adornment  from 
the  art  of  the  other,  to  which  they 
served  as  the  framework.  A  Parthenon 
without  its  friezes  and  statues  is  too 
much  like  an   empty  picture -frame. 


on  the  top  of  such  pillar  is  coacemed,  that  form  of  monument  is  doubly  inappropciate : 
first,  because  the  figure  itself  canuot  be  distinctly  seen ;  secondly,  because,  instead  of 
being  principal  in  the  design,  it  is  reduced  to  a  mere  accessory— an  appendage,  hardly 
an  ornameutal  one,  to  the  column  itself.  Yet,  though  they  see  nothing  objectionable 
in  a  figure  so  placed,  people  affected  to  be  shocked  at  the  absurdity  of  the  statue 
which  crowns  the  apex  of  the  steeple  of  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  and  accordingly 
decry  that  piece  altogether,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  by  far  the  most  picturesque  and 
tasteful  composition  of  the  kind  in  the  whole  metropolis  ;  and  the  statue  itself  forms 
a  graceful  termination  to  the  obelisk-like  mass  on  which  it  stands  firmly,  without  being 
hoisted  up  on  a  distinct  pedestal :  nor  is  there  any  of  the  unpleasant  and  uncouth 
effect  alwny  attending  overhanging  platform  serving  as  tlie  alnicus  to  a  monumental 
column. 

*  The  appointment  of  one  so  tainted  with  architectural  heresv,  as  Mr.  Hosking 
notoriously  is,  to  the  new  professorship  at  this  college,  is  somewhat  ominous ;  for^ 
what  with  Hoskingism  and  Wightwickism,  good  old  Vitruvianism  and  Palladianism 
are  likely  to  go  quite  out  of  fashion  in  the  course  of  the  Qoxt,|l[gg^^H^\joQ  [^ 
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whiciiy  however  tasleful  it  raay  be  in 
desigu>  however  admirable  in  its  exe- 
cution, requiroB  to  be  filled  up  by 
some  work  of  the  pencil.  A  Partlienon 
wiUiout  its  sculpture  is,  at  the  best, 
but  half  a  Partnenon ;  and  they  who 
can  admire  such  wi-daant  facsimiles 
of  Grecian  architecture,  must  be  fur- 
uished  with  such  a  stock  of  admiration, 
that  they  might  spare  some  of  it  for 
facsimile  Gothic,  without  mullions  and 
tracery  to  its  windows.  It  avails  not  to 
say,  sculpture  cannot  be  afforded  ;  for 
if  the  question  be  reduced  from  one  of 
art  to  one  of  mere  economy,  the  same 
principle  would  justify  our  hanging  up 
handsomely  carved  and  gilt  picture- 
frames  ;  by  which  means  a  whole  gallery 
might  be  splendidly  filled  for  much 
less  than  is  now  often  given  for  a  bit 
of  canvass  not  so  large  as  a  child's 
pocket-handkerchief.  That  we  cannot 
afford  Parthenons  nowadays  may  be 
true ;  but  why,  then,  should  we,  both 
so  very  unnecessarily  and  so  very 
ostentatiously,  remind  the  world  how 
little  we  can  afford  ;  and  what  strange, 
perverse,  one-sided  copyists  (not  imi- 
tators) we  are  of  Grecian  architecture  ? 
Grecian  architecture,  forsooth  I — we  al- 
most sicken  at  the  name  of  it,  when  we 
And  it  applied  to  the  dull,  tasteless, 
soulless  abortions — the  vile  unsesthe- 
tical  and  anti-aesUietical  barbarisms, 
that  daily  usurp  its  title,  and  tend  to 
bring  it  into  discredit  and  contempt. 

Have  we  done?  Done  or  not,  it  is 
high  time  for  us  to  decamp,  and  Uiat 
most  speedily,  or  else  we  shall  be  seized 
upon  as  an  infinitely  greater  offender 
than  Wightwick — one  not  merely  im- 


pertinent, but  downright  calumnious. 
To  say  the  truth,  we  cannot  muster  up 
impudence  enough  to  continue  our 
show-up  of  Wightwick's  naughtiness, 
after  letting  the  world  see  wlmt  atro- 
cious and  scandalous  opinions  we  our- 
selves hold.  Could  we  but  have  kept 
on  our  mask,  we  should  have  con- 
cluded with  such  a  fulmination  against 
Wightwick  ism,  that  it  would  have  been 
exploded  forthwith  as  one  of  the  most 
horrible  ismt  in  the  whole  catalogue  of 
them.  But  now! — no,  we  feel  quite 
disconcerted,  absolutely  nervous — ^just 
as  a  man  may  be  supposed  to  do  who, 
afler  enterine  the  court  as  a  judge, 
finds  himself  all  of  a  sudden  turned 
into  the  culprit  on  whom  he  was  pre- 
paring to  pass  sentence.  Of  course 
we  shall  be  hanged,  but  not  a  soul 
will  care  for  that :  the  worst  is  that,  in 
the  hubbub,  Wightwick  will  get  dear 
off;  and  that,  we  confess,  vexes  us 
most  exceedingly.  And  what  vexes  us 
still  more  is,  uiat  people  will  now  buy 
his  book  out  of  spite,  merely  to  be  re- 
venged upon  us  for  having,  as  they  will 
of  course  now  affirm,  grossly  calum- 
niated him.  However,  one  consolation 
is  Uiat,  should  the  worst  come  to  the 
worst,  Recina  will  shew  herself  next 
month  in  a  suit  of  sable — perhaps  in- 
scribe to  our  memory  a  friendly  Hie 
jacet,  to  which  we  are  certainly  en- 
titled, though  it  should  be  put  into  the 
past  tense ;  for  we  have  lied,  and  that 
most  confoundedly,  belying  our  con- 
science into  the  bargain,  in  some  of 
the  exceedingly  hamkome  things  we 
'  have  said  of  Mr.  Geoige  Wightwick. 
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VV£  are  boUi  astonished  and  grieved  at 
the  tone  and  conduct  of  many  of  the 
Conservatives,  at  the  present  raomenty 
towards  their  representatives  and  their 
leaders.  After  a  most  animating  ses- 
sion— a  session  in  which  the  minority 
has  repeatedly  triumphed  over  the 
majority — after  an  exhibition  of  con- 
summate talent  and  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  leaders,  and  of  the  most 
exemplary  perseverance  on  the  part  of 
the  main  body  of  the  Conservative 
party,  we  are  amazed  to  hear,  on  every 
side,  not  congratulations  on  the  vic- 
tories of  the  session,  but  all  manner  of 
fault-finding  and  complaints,  that  the 
ministers  have  not  l)een  turned  out, 
and  that  the  Conservative  body  in  par- 
liament should  have  proved  such  feeble 
and  feint-hearted  assertors  of  their  great 
cai^I 

Never  was  there  a  more  unjustifiable 
exhibition  of  discontent.  These  very 
ardent  gentlemen  wholly  overlook  the 
main  feature  of  the  case.  When  they 
so  querulously  demand,  "  Why  the  mi- 
ll btry  has  not  been  turned  out  V*  they 
forget  that  the  main  element  in  a  par- 
liamentary contest  is  the  sheer  strength 
of  the  party.  Eloquence  may  do  some- 
thing; judgment  and  skill  will  do 
much  more  ;  but  when  the  utmost 
degree  of  both  has  been  put  forth,  it  is 
still  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  party 
mustering  only  319  members  should 
outvote  a  party  numbering  339. 

This  is  the  real  gist  of  the  question. 
Before  we  blame  the  Conservative  party 
for  not  doing  this,  or  not  doing  that, 
we  ought  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
Conservatives  of  the  nation  have  not 
yet  placed  at  the  disposal  of  their 
leaders  an  equal  force  with  that  ar- 
rayed on  the  side  of  the  government. 
Whenever  that  is  done — whenever  it 
can  be  fairly  alleged  that  the  full  means 
of  obtaining  complete  success  have 
been  afforded — then,  if  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  Lord  Stanley  shew  any  reluctance 
to  make  the  fullest  use  of  them,  we 
shall  willingly  surrender  them  to  any 
measure  of  upbraiding  which  our 
friends  may  think  proper  to  apply. 
But  until  this  is  the  case— until  it  can 
rationally  be  argued  that  they  had  the 
power  to  do  more  than  they  actually 
did — we  cannot  but  consider  it  a  great 
injustice,  and  a  lamentable  weakening 
of  the  Conservative  cause,  for  the  jour- 


nals of  the  party  to  fill  their  columns, 
as  divers  of  them  are  now  doing,  with 
continual  complaints  of  the  lukewarm- 
ness,  the  backwardness,  and  the  crimi- 
nal concessions  of  the  Conservative 
leaders.  Can  any  thing  be  more  clear, 
tlian  that  such  complaints  tend  to  de- 
press, and  discourage,  and  enervate  the 
whole  body  of  Conservatives  through- 
out the  country,  on  whose  exertiom 
every  thing  dep^ids?  Or  can  any  thing 
be  more  unquestionable,  tlian  that  he 
who  needlessly  or  unjustly  indulges  in 
such  language,  is  injuring  the  cause  he 
professes  to  support,  in  the  most  ef- 
fectual way  in  his  power  ? 

Let  us  not,  however,  be  misunder- 
stood. We  say  that  it  is  idle  to  blame 
the  Conservatives  for  not  outvoting  and 
expelling  the  ministers,  inasmuch  as 
their  numbers  were  only  319,  while 
those  of  the  professed  supporters  of  the 
government  were  339.  Doubtless  some 
ministerialist  will  be  ready  enough  to 
catch  at  tliis  admission,  and  to  exclaim, 
"  As  you  admit  that  ministers  had,  and 
have,  an  absolute  majority,  you  of 
course  do  not  join  in  the  outcry  against 
them  for  not  resigning  V* 

But  we  do  ioin  in  that  outcry.  We 
say,  indeed,  that  as  tlie  house  contains 
only  319  who  profess  to  be  Conserv- 
atives, and  339  who  profess  to  support 
tlie  ministers,  it  is  childish  to  demand, 
Why  the  Conservatives  do  not  turn  the 
ministers  out  ?  But  of  the  ministers 
we  say,  that  it  is  not  enough  for  them 
to  shew  a  majority  upon  paper;  that  to 
justify  them  in  continuing  to  hold  office, 
they  ought  to  possess  such  an  available 
support  as  should  enable  tliem  to  carry 
their  measures  through  parliament; 
and  that  whenever  the  confidence  of 
their  supporters  was  so  far  withdrawn 
as  to  subject  them  to  perpetual  defeat, 
it  became  at  once  their  duty,  both  to 
their  royal  mistress  and  to  the  country, 
either  to  appeal  to  the  people,  or  to 
retire  from  office. 

All  this,  one  would  think,  is  suf- 
ficiently obvious.  It  is  merely  the 
well-known  principle  upon  which  all 
former  governments  have  been  carried 
on;  and  which  has  been  enunciated, 
within  the  last  three  years,  by  the  pre- 
sent prime  minister  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  "  So  long,''  said  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, "  as  we  possess  the  confidence 
of  a  majority  of  ,jf^^,||(|U51)?5^re^- 
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moQSj  we  shall  continue  to  endeavour 
to  carry  on  the  government."  That 
confidence  has  been  so  unequivocally 
and  distinctly  withdrawn  in  the  late 
session,  that  the  adherence  of  the 
cabinet  to  office  amounts  to  nothing 
less  than  a  positive  recantation  of  this, 
their  avowed  principle.  They  are  now 
content  to  remain  in  office  without  such 
a  degree  of  support  from  the  House  of 
Commons  as  might  enable  them  *'  to 
cariy  on  the  government/'  There  is, 
in  ract,  at  the  present  moment,  no 
government  in  England.  There  is. 
practically,  no  "  cabinet"  or  council 
of  ministers  with  a  policy  or  system  of 
its  own.  We  have  merely  a  set  of 
upper  clerks,  in  the  offices  in  Downing 
Street,  who  pass  the  supplies  through 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  suggest 
a  few  measures  of  reform  or  improve- 
ment, which  ihey  have  previously  as- 
certained to  be  palatable  to  both  of 
the  great  parties  which  divide  that 
assembly.  Never  was  such  a  method 
of  administering  the  public  affairs  be* 
fore  seen  in  Enuland;  nor  can  the 
miserable  men  who  have  introduced  it 
among  us,  escape  their  just  meed  of 
scorn,  in  the  page  of  history,  when  their 
wretched  manoeuvrings  to  obtain  and 
to  retain  the  possession  of  office  shall 
be  faithfully  narrated. 

But  we  return  to  the  Conservatives ; 
their  state  and  prospects,  as  a  party. 
In  order  to  understand  this,  let  us 
briefly  review  the  events  of  the  late 
session. 

That  session  was  a  remarkable  one, 
from  its  very  outset,  from  this  circum- 
stance,—  that  for  the  first  time  for 
several  years  we  heard  from  a  great 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
avowal  of  their  distinct  intention  to 
eject  the  administration. 

No  similar  declaration  had  been 
heard  for  many  years  previously. 
Even  in  1835,  when  lird  John 
Russell  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  clear  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  while  leading  the  op- 
position benches,  —  even  tlien  he 
dared  not  avow  his  intention  to  be,  to 
turn  out  the  ministry.  And  when 
divers  of  his  more  ardent  supporters 
urged  him  to  propose  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence,  he  tried  the  ground  and 
found  that  such  a  motion  could  not  be 
carried.  He,  therefore,  resorted  to  a 
covert  mode  of  attack  by  an  amendment 
to  the  Tithe-bill,  in  which  he  was  suc- 
cessful^ and  Sir  Robert  Peel  rvsigned. 


For  the  next  two  or  three  years  the 
Cooservatives  were  equally  guarded. 
Having  resigned  office,  and  probably 
not  seeing  how,  with  any  hope  of  per- 
manence, they  could  at  once  resume 
it,— they,  too,  oonAned  tberaselve9  to 
isolated  objections  to  this  or  that  minis- 
terial proposition;  withcFut  attacking 
the  ministry  as  a  whole,  or  proposing 
to  the  house  any  measures  for  its  ex- 
pulsion from  office. 

The  progress  of  Conservative  princi- 
ples throughout  the  country,  however, 
quickly  increased  the  confidence  of 
the  parliamentary  leaders,  as  well  at 
strengthened  their  hands.  The  nu* 
merical  force  of  the  opposition  benches 
had  been  gradually  augmentirrg,  month 
by  month,  ever  since  the  re-establish- 
ment  of  Lord  Melbourne's  ministry  in 
1835.  The  utmost  force  thai  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  could  then  draw  together,  in 
defence  of  his  Tithe-bill,  was  289  votes. 
Since  then  the  influence  of  government 
has  been  unsparingly  used,  to  draw  ofi* 
men  of  v^ak  minds,  sticli  as  Sir  P. 
Hesketh  Fleetwood,  Mr.  Gibson,  Mr. 
D.  Wall,  &c.  In  spite,  however,  of  all 
such  allurements,  the  popular  opinion 
has  so  effectually  counteracted  the 
ministerial  schemes,  that  in  the  late 
session  the  Conservatives  repeatedly 
shewed,  with  pairs,  an  actual  muster 
of  319  men.  And  whereas  in  1836 
and  1837  the  Whigs  could  obtain 
majorities  of  56,  61,  80,  and  86,— it 
has  been  shewn  that,  in  1840,  in  ten 
great  party  contests,  they  could  mus^^ 
ter  but  2472  votes,  or  247  each  od 
an  average;  white  the  Conservatives 
obtained  2517,  or  251  on  an  average. 
¥ot  all  practical  purposes,  then,  the 
ministerial  majority  is  annihilated. 

Tliis  fhvourable  change  has  natnraTly 
had  its  effect  on  the  policy  of  the 
Conservative  leaders.  No  one  could 
deny  that  the  Whigs  had  now  had,  in 
1886, 1837, 1838,  and  1839,  that  full 
and  hiT  trial  which  they  had  denied  io 
Sir  Rc^)ert  Peel  in  J  835.  No  one 
could  deny  that  the  prublic  opinion 
was  now  gradually  shewing  itsetr  more 
"and  more  adverse  to  their  contintt- 
ance  in  office.  These  circumstances 
could  not  but  operate  on  the  mhids 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  coadjutors. 
In  1639,  when  called  upon  to  take 
office,  he  readily  consented  to  do  so. 
But  in  1840,  on  the  increasing  weak* 
ness  and  increasing  unfitness  of  the 
Melbourne  cabinet,  a  further  more  in 
advance  was  determined  on,  and  the 
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bold^  and,  in  modern  times,  novel 
course,  of  a  direct  vote  of  <*  want  of 
confidence^'  was  resorted  to. 

£fen  this  8t«p  is  now  ob)ected  to 
by  some  of  our  Nralt-flnding  ConserT*' 
ativet.  Blataittg  their  leaders,  on  the 
one  hand,  for  not  taking  **  a  bold  and 
decide  course,"  they  wonder,  in  the 
next  breath,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
should  have  been  **  so  ill-iidvised  "  as 
to  give  the  ministers  a  triumph  on 
Sir  J.  Y.  Buller's  motion.  Really, 
such  critics  ought  to  be  called  upon  to 
sute  what  they  would  have.  If  all  at- 
tempts to  turn  out  the  ministry  are  (o 
be  considered  as  premature ;  then,  of 
course,  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence 
was  premature  and  ilHudged  also. 
Btit  if)  as  they  keep  telling  us,  the 
Conservatives  ought  to  assume  the  of- 
fensive, and  take  the  first  opportunity 
of  breaking  up  the  present  govern- 
ment,— then  this  motion  was  the  most 
regular,  open,  and  manly  proceeding 
that  could  have  been  taken. 

To  say  that  it  '*  gave  the  ministers  a 
triumph,"  is  merely  to  say  that  at  pre- 
sent they  retain  a  bare  and  miserable 
majority  of  about  twenty  votes  $  and 
that,  when  pressed,  upon  a  life  and 
death  question,  they  can  bring  this 
majority  forward.  But  this  is  ik> 
"triumph."  It  is  no  triumph,  but 
rather  a  disgrace,  to  a  cabinet,  to  be 
publicly  arraigned,— to  have  all  their 
sins  and  follies  deliberately  discussed 
and  exposed,  and  then,  after  this  pain- 
ful exhibition,  to  carry  a  bare  acquittal 
by  their  own  votes,  the  cabinet 
ministers,  With  their  under-secrelaries, 
who  voted  in  that  division,  composed 
the  whole  majority  !  A  triumph,  foN 
sooth !  England  never  before  saw  the 
ministry  that  would  not  have  consi- 
dered such  a  majority  as  tantamount 
to  a  sentence  of  dismissal !  But  let  us 
pass  on  to  the  separate  consideration 
of  the  five  main  subiects  ministerially 
brouglit  before  parliament,  and  see 
what  kind  of  an  exhibition  our  Incapa- 
bles  presented,  in  this,  the  business 
part  of  the  session. 

1.  The  Cathedral  Bill,  or,  as  it  is 
technically  termed,  '<  the  Ecclesiastical 
Duties  and  Revenues"  Bill.  The 
passing  of  this,  an  unquestionably  im- 
portant measure,  is  gravely  set  down, 
m  all  the  treasury  joxmials,  to  the 
credit  of  the  government.  Yet  what 
are  the  real  facts  of  the  case?  For 
four  whole  years,  ftora  1830  to  1835, 
bad  the  Whigs  been  in  office,  without 


attempting  a  single  iota  of  substantial 
church-reform.  They  could  find  time 
to  cut  down  ten  bishoprics  in  Ireland, 
Indeed,  and  to  propose  a  scheme  for 
abolishing  churcti-rates  in  England  ;^- 
in  fkct,  Kir  dilapidation  of  the  church 
they  Imd  leisure ;  but  none  for  its  in- 
ternal improvement.  But  the  moment 
8ir  Robert  Peel  assumed  the  govern- 
ment, he  began,  not  to  imitate  the 
Whigs,  but  to  follow  out  his  own  prin^ 
ciples  of  1824, 1825, 1826,  and  1828, 
in  all  which  years  he  shewed  himself  a 
real,  though  unpretending  Reformer. 
In  less  than  a  month  from  his  return 
to  office,  a  royal  commission  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  internal  regulation  of 
die  church.  By  that  commission,  of 
which  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy 
and  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Lin- 
coln were  the  leading  members,  various 
plans  were  speedily  brought  forward  ; 
and  this  very  bill,  the  credit  of  which 
the  Whigs  are  now  anxious  to  take  to 
themselves,  would  have  been  passed, 
but  for  their  factious  disturbance  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  goremment,  at  least 
four  years  since  / 

Alt  that  they  have  since  done  is  to 
palter  with  it, —  now  dealing  with  the 
Radicals,  liow  with  the  cathedra]  dig- 
nitaries, and  so  putting  off  the  ques- 
tion fW)m  year  to  year.  At  last  the 
bill  has  become  law ;  but  we  may 
safely  defy  the  Whigs  to  point  out  a 
single  line  of  the  enactment  which  we 
owe  to  them ;  or  what  share  they  have 
had  in  the  transaction,  sare  its  post- 
ponement for  the  last  four  years. 

2.  The  Chinese  question  comes  next. 
IIow  have  they  fared  on  that  matter  ? 
The  whole  question  was  brought  before 
Parliament  by  Sir  James  Graham. 
After  a  full  discussion,  they  escaped 
an  utter  condemnation  by  a  majority  of 
nine  voices.  This  number  fell  far  short 
of  their  own  personal  votes.  Of  the  un- 
placed members  of  the  house,  a  large 
majority  would  have  passed  a  strong 
vote  of  censure.  Never  before  did 
England  possess  a  ministry  which 
would  have  retained  office  afler  such  a 
division.  Yet  this  is  one  of  the  "tri- 
umphs" of  the  ministry  of  1840  I 

3.  The  Canada  government  bill.  Very 
ready  are  the  myrmidons  of  the  ministry 
to  claim  great  credit  for  their  masters, 
touching  the  "  settlement"  of  this  ques- 
tion. But  this  is  going  rather  too  fast. 
Whether  the  qu^tion  i»  "settled "or 
not,  is  a  point  reserved  for  1842  or 
1843  to  shew,     gitized  by  ^OOglC 
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Tlie  "  pacification "  of  Canada  wa» 
the  work — not  of  Lord  Durham,  nor  of 
Lord  Thomson  of  Toronto — but  of  Sir 
John  Colborne,  witliout  any  help  or 
counsel  from  the  Whigs.  All  tliat  the 
latter  have  done  has  been  to  keep  up 
the  farce,  for  two  or  three  years,  of  a 
"  viceroy,"  or  "  lord  high  commis* 
sioner,"  &c., —  the  whole  to  result, 
after  a  useless  outlay  of  some  100,000/., 
in  the  passing  an  act  of  parliament 
which  might  just  as  easily  have  been 
passed  some  three  years  since,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  viceroy  at  all. 

But  now  we  have  the  act,  and  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  all  is  over,  and 
the  question  is  set  at  rest.  Never  was 
there  a  greater  delusion.  Just  as  much 
at  rest  as  Ireland  was  by  the  "  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  Bill."  A  new  experi- 
ment is  to  be  tried, — new  assemblies 
are  to  be  brought  together,  and  months 
will  necessarily  elapse,  before  the  mis* 
cliief  can  again  break  out.  But  all  the 
seeds  of  the  former  feud  are  still  there. 
It  is  far  from  probable  that  the  '<  set- 
tlement" of  1840  will  endure  even  a 
three  years'  trial. 

Nevertheless,  the  Conservatives  in 
the  House  of  Commons  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  leave  the  responsibility  with 
the  government.  It  was  clearly  im- 
possible for  them,  acting  as  an  op- 
position, to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  go- 
vernment of  Canada.  Yet  something 
viras  necessary  to  be  done.  Ttieir  duty, 
therefore,  seemed  merely  to  be, —  to 
protest, — to  clear  themselves  of  the  re- 
sponsibility,—  and  then  to  leave  the 
ministers  to  try  their  experiment 

Tlie  Duke  of  Wellington  felt  so 
strongly  the  danger  of  the  ministerial 
scheme, — that  his  disposition  evidently 
was,  to  put  an  absolute  negative  upon 
the  measure.  But  he,  too,  felt  the 
difficulty  of  substituting  any  other  plan 
in  its  room ;  and  consequently  he,  too, 
after  expressing  his  strong  dissent,  per- 
mitted the  bill  to  pass. 

The  yrliole  Yfas  permission.  Nothing 
could  be  more  clear,  than  that  if  the 
Conservatives  had  so  decided,  the  bill 
could  have  been  extinguished  in  a  mo- 
ment. And  yet  this  leave  obtained,  to 
try  their  expjeriment,  is  set  down  as  one 
of  the  tropliies  of  the  session ! 

4.  The  Canada  Clergy  Reserves  Bill 
furnishes  a  still  stronger  proof  of  the 
real  condition  of  the  government.  Her 
majesty's  secretary  of  state,  the  ac- 
knowledged leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  laid  before  the  House  his 


scheme  for  the  division  of  the  cleiigy 
reserves  in  Canada.  He  submits  this 
proposition,  knowing  all  the  while  tiiat 
Its  passing  depends  wholly  on  the  will 
of  the  Conservative  leaders.  Their  dis- 
sent is  soon  expressed ;  and  the  doom 
of  the  proposition  is  sealed. 

But  what  is  next  to  be  done  ?  The 
Conservatives  themselves  deliberate, 
and  construct  their  scheme.  This  they 
send  to  the  secretary  of  state,  intimating 
that  these  are  the  terms  to  which  they 
will  agree. 

Lord  John  Russell  instantly  closes 
with  the  proposition  —  accepts  the 
scheme  so  banded  him  by  the  Con- 
servatives; and  tlms  the  plan,  not  of 
the  government,  but  of  the  opposition, 
becomes  law.  Another  beautiful  spe- 
cimen of  the  ministerial  '* triumphs*' 
of  1840. 

5.  The  Irish  Municipal  Corporation 
Bill  has  at  last  received  the  royal  assent. 
And  here,  too,  the  Downing  Street 
joumab  are  eager  to  shout "  victory  ;*' 
but  when  was  such  a  victory  ever  before 
heard  of? 

In  1838,  the  Conservative  party  de- 
liberately decided  on  the  terms  on 
which  they  would  consent  to  an  Irish 
CorpoEation  Bill.  The  principal  of 
these  stipulations  was  the  confinement 
of  the  franchise  to  the  rated  inhabitants 
of  10/.  per  annum, — a  10/.  occupancy 
being  the  test  of  the  franchise  in  tlie 
case  of  Scotland. 

The  House  of  Commons  refused  to 
admit  that  a  10/.  house  v^as  to  be 
ascertained  by  a  10/.  ratiTtg;  alleging 
that  a  considerable  reduction  was  al- 
ways made*  in  parochial  assessments. 
The  Lords  then  agreed,  on  this  score, 
to  be  satisfied  with  a  9/.  rating,  to  as- 
certain a  10/.  house.  The  Commons, 
however,  rejected  this,  and  would  have 
nothing  higher  than  an  8/.  lating  to  the 
poor.  And  here  the  contending  parties 
separated,  and  the  question  stood  over. 

Well,  two  years  have  past  away; 
the  question  is  again  brought  forward, 
and  what  is  tlie  tone  of  the  two  parties  ? 

The  Lords  now  demand  a  lOL  rating, 
and  will  be  content  with  nothing  less. 
The  Commons  quietly  accede  to  this ; 
and  the  result  is  that  the  measure, 
which  miglit  have  been  in  operation  in 
1838  with  a  9/.  rating,  is  now  post- 
poned till  1841,  and  is  then  to  take 
effect  with  a  10/.  rating.  Why,  this  is 
absolutely  lamblike — it  is  succumbing 
in  a  way  quite  unheard  of;  and  yet  the 
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acquiescent  creatures  that  they  are,  are 
delighted  to  find  that  the  bill  has  passed, 
10/.  franchise  and  all ;  although  m  1838 
they  were  equally  delightea  that  the 
ministry  would  accept  no  bill  witli  a 
higher  franchise  than  8/. ! 

The  only  remaining  subject  is  that 
which  latterly  absorbed  the  whole  in- 
terest of  the  session,  Irish  Registration. 

The  history  of  this  question  is  well 
known.  So  glaring  and  unquestion- 
able were  the  evils  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem, that  the  Whigs  themselves,  year 
after  year,  had  been  compelled  to  admit 
the  grievance,  and  to  propose  measures 
for  its  removal. 

Again  and  again  had  the  law-ofiicers 
of  the  crown  constructed  bills  for  this 
purpose;  but,  some  how  or  other,  a 
difficulty  of  an  insuperable  kind  al- 
ways prevented  their  passing.  The 
secret  of  their  ill  luck  indubitably  was, 
that  honesty  and  a  real  franchise  would 
not  suit  the  0*Connell  interest.  Again 
and  again,  therefore,  had  the  govern- 
ment been  compelled  by  their  Irish 
task-master  to  abandon  their  endeavours 
to  remedy  this  gigantic  evil.  It  had  thus 
become  abundantly  evident,  that  from 
this  quarter  all  hope  was  merely  de- 
lusive. The  same  secret  but  all-power- 
ful opposition  to  any  substantial  re- 
form, would  suppress  all  similar  at- 
tempts for  years  to  come,  as  it  had 
suppressed  tfiem  in  the  years  that  were 
past.  The  need  of  amendment,  then, 
being  obvious  and  undeniable,  and  the 
hope  of  amendment  from  ministers  al- 
together extinct,  Uie  Conservatives  saw 
it  to  be  alike  their  duty  and  their 
interest,  to  take  up  this  deserted  ques- 
tion. Lord  Stanley  brought  in  a  bill, 
framed  almost  wholly  out  of  the  clauses 
contained  in  the  formier  bills  of  Whig 
attorney-generals.  He  offered  this  to 
the  House,  which  passed  the  second 
reading  by  250  votes  to  234.  Thus 
fairly  launched,  and  success  becoming 
even  more  tlian  possible, — the  question 
soon  grew  to  be  one  of  absorbing  interest, 
and  finally  began  to  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  vital  importance  to  the  minis- 
terial party. 

The  vantage  ground  on  which  the 
Conservatives  stood  was  manifest. 
Theirs  vras  the  cause  of  truth  and 
honesty ;  while  opposed  to  them  were 
the  defenders  of  fraud  and  personation. 
That  a  measure,  such  as  that  which  they 
advocated,  was  needed — had  been  ad- 
mitted by  the  Whigs  themselves,  in 
their  preparation  of  similar  measures^ 


in  the  three  preceding  sessions.  That 
Lord  Stanley  s  bill  was  no  coercive  or 
oppressive  scheme,  was  proved  by  the 
similarity,  in  all  important  points, 
which  existed  between  its  clauses  and 
those  of  the  ministerial  bills  of  former 
years.  The  government,  therefore,  were 
forced  to  cloak  their  real  object,  which 
was  simply  to  save  0*ConneIFs  /ai7, 
under  a  volley  of  abuse  and  personal 
reproaches  against  Lord  Stanley.  This 
state  of  things  naturally  weakened  their 
array ;  and,  after  shewing  a  majority  of 
twenty-one  on  Sir  J.  i .  Buller's  mo- 
tion, they  had  the  misery  of  being 
defeated  in  nine  out  of  the  ten  divisions 
taken  on  Lord  Stanley's  bill.  At  last 
0*Connell  and  their  underlings  had 
recourse  to  the  miserable  trickery  of 
talking  against  time,  getting  up  sham 
debates  and  divisions,  and  thus  wearing 
away  the  narrow  remnant  of  the  session, 
till  the  passing  of  the  bill  actually  be- 
came impossible ;  and  in  this  way  the 
measure  was  defeated  for  the  present 
year,  simply,  as  O'Connell  admitted  at 
Dublin,  "  by  the  clock." 

Thus  ended  the  session,  a  session 
such  as  no  former  British  government 
ever  went  through ;  and  such,  it  may 
safely  be  predicted,  as  no  other  British 
government  will  ever  repeat.  The  sum 
total  of  the  whole  may  be  thus  esti- 
mated:— One  measure  of  Church  Re- 
form, wholly  Sir  Robert  PeeVs ;  passed, 
not  merely  with  bis  permission,  but  by 
his  aid,  after  havmg  been  absurdly 
delayed,  on  various  pretexts,  ever  since 
1836:  One  measure  of  Civil  Reform, 
the  Irish  Corporation  Bill,  passed,  sub- 
missively, this  year,  in  such  shape  as 
the  Conservatives  chose  to  put  it,  being 
less  fevourable  to  the  O  Connellites 
than  would  have  been  granted  to  them 
in  1838,  but  which  they  then  refused : 
A  Canada  Government  Bill,  an  ex- 
periment which  they  are  permitted  to 
try :  A  Canada  Clergy  Bill,  dictated 
by  the  Conservatives :  And  a  Registra- 
tion Bill,  honest  and  necessary  in  its 
provisions,  but  fatal  to  the  O'Connell 
interest, — postponed  by  trick  and  man- 
oeuvre, but  certain  of  success  next 
session,  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition 
of  the  Whigs  and  the  Tail,  sealing,  as 
it  does,  the  death-warrant  of  both. 
And  such  is  the  general  result  of  the 
parliamentary  labours  of  1840. 

Again  we  ask,  with  what  show  of 
reason  or  common  sense  can  any  Con- 
servative, admitting,  as  he  must  do, 
that  ministers  still  have  a  nominal  ma- 
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joHtyy-^wtth  what  rationality  can  he 
possibly  find  &uU  with  the  conduct  of 
nit  leaden  in  the  recent  session  ?  Not 
only  has  an  entire  dieck  and  control 
been  established,  which  almost  pre- 
vents even  the  bare  proposition  of 
evily  but  an  apparmi  majority  has  been 
turned  into  a  practical  minority ;  and 
the  ministry  has  been  forced  to  choose 
between  an  abandonment  of  office  in 
despair,  or  a  retention  of  it  in  dis* 
honour. 

Nothing,  however,  can  more  forcibly 
exhibit  the  altered  state  of  parties,  the 
growing  confidence  of  the  Conserva* 
tives  and  answering  meekness  of  the 
VVhi^,— tlian  the  fact,  that  after  the 
most  disastrous  session  for  Htm  Libeml 
party,  and  the  roost  victorious  for  the 
Conservative,  that  has  occurred  since 
the  fatal  1820, — the  former  are  fiun  to 
appear  contented,  while  the  latter  are 
almost  outrageous  at  their  want  of 
entire  and  final  success ! 

The  Globe  asks,  at  the  moment  of 
this  present  writing,  '^  Whai  if'  ii  be 
trucy  that  every  measure  passed  in  the 
recent  session  bears  tlie  legible  in- 
dorsement, <  Read  and  approved,  Ro- 
bert Peel' — what  then?  Does  it 
follow  that  the  ministers  have  turned 
Tories;  or  may  not  Sir  Robert  Peel 
have  turned  Reformer?" 

This  mifflit  be  a  very  good  question 
to  put  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  to  a  man 
who  had  not  seen  a  London  news- 
paper for  the  last  five  years ;  but  to  us 
who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing the  actual  progress  of  affairs,  it 
is  absurdly  impudent. 

Every  body  in  this  part  of  the  worid 
knows  very  well  that  the  progress  of 
parlies  for  several  years  past  has  been, 
ypwards  with  the  Conservatives,  down- 
toardi  with  the  Whig  Radicals.  In  a 
late  number  of  The  Timet  it  was  shewn, 
by  a  reference  to  ail  the  great  divisions, 
that  the  Whigs  had  a  majority  of  300 
in  1833,  of  150  in  1834,  of  50  in  1835 
and  1836,  of  30  in  1837  and  1838,  of 
15  in  1839,  and  no  majority  at  all  in 
1840* 

Now,  every  man's  common  sense 
might  tell  him,  whether,  in  this  state  of 
things,  it  were  more  likely  that  the 
Conservative  leader  should  go  over  to 
the  ministry,  or  that  the  ministry  should 
so  frame  their  measures  as  to  obviate 
the  opposition  of  the  Conservatives. 


Which  is  the  more  probable  of  the  two 
is  fuflioieDtly  obvious;  but  we  need 
fcareelv  speak  of  probabilities,  whoi  we 
can  refisr  to  the  facts  themselves.  We 
know,  for  instance,  that  the  Cathedral 
Bill  was  a  Conservative  measure ;  that 
the  Canada  Reserves  Bill  was  dictated 
by  the  Conservatives;  and  that  the 
Irish  Corporatbn  Bill  was  a  mere  ac- 
oeptance^  by  the  Whigs,  of  the  terms 
pfitcribed  by  Lord  I^yndhurst  two  ees- 
skrns  since.  All  this  is  matter  of  re* 
cord,  and  can  he  denied  by  none.  It 
is  not,  tiierefore,  to  be  statecl  as  a  matter 
problematical.  "  whether  the  ministers 
nave  turned  Tories,  or  Sir  Robert  Peel 
turned  Reformer?*'  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  a  Reformer,  in  the  best,  most  use* 
ful,  and  most  honest  sense  of  the  word, 
in  1824,  1635,  1826,  and  1826;  and 
in  1835.  lie  has  no  occasion  to  ivm 
Reformer.  He  never,  like  Lord  John 
Russell,  defended  rotten  boroughs  in 
one  year,  and  assailed  them  in  the 
next;  nor,  like  Lord  Palmerston, 
*^  conformed  *'  himself  io  any  ministry 
that  would  give  him  a  place.  His 
course,  in  all  but  one  fatal  concession, 
has  been  uniform  and  consistent.  He 
remains  the  same;  the  diange  is  ia 
others,  not  in  him. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  the 
impetuous  eagerness,  and  ill»oonoealed 
dissatisfoctjon  at  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
calm  and  cautious  bearing,  which  many 
obstreperous  Conservatives  manifest,  is 
one  unmistakeable  sign  of  the  increasing 
strength  and  confidence  of  the  party. 
But  Uiere  are  other  tokens  of  a  similar 
kind,  to  one  or  two  of  which  we  shall 
now  briefly  adrert. 

And  fonmost  among  these,  is  the 
evident  ehan^e  in  the  respective  akerity 
and  energy,  in  Partiamtnty  of  the  two 
parties. 

When  Sir  Robert  Peel's  attempt  to 
establish  a  Conservative  government,  in 
1835,  failed,  an  evident  revulsion  took 
place  in  the  ranks  of  his  party.  De- 
spondency, to  a  great  extent,  seized 
upon  them ;  and  though  the  Whig  ma- 
jority, which  broke  up  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  ministry,  was  only  33, — the 
subsequent  divisions,  in  that  and  the 
following  sessions,  repeatedly  ga\'e 
tliem  majorities  of  60,  80,  and  even 
66.  Loud  and  frequent,  at  that  pe- 
riod, were  the  complaints  of  the  Con- 
servatives, out  of  doors,  at  the  lax  at- 


*   That  is,  no  piajority  pracHcally :  on  pttper  they  still  shewed  a  majority  of  90 ; 
Vet  infant,  they  were  beut^a  W  7  divisions  ou(  of  10, 
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tendance  of  their  representatives;  and 
very  gay  and  jocose  were  the  Downing 
Street  newspapers  at  the  absence  of 
the  Conservative  members,  who  on  one 
occasion  were  said  to  liave  been 
"  snowed  up." 

Nowy  however,  although  Sir  Eobert 
Peel  has  remained  out  of  office  for 
more  than  five  years,  and  the  sovereign 
herself  is  known  to  be  personally  de- 
sirous of  Lord  Melbourne's  continu- 
ance in  office, — all  this  is  changed ; 
and  the  Conservatives  are  most  exem- 
plary in  their  attendance;  while  all 
the  complaining  is  transferred  to  the 
opposite  party.  Again  and  again  were 
the  ministers  disgracefully  defeated  in 
the  recent  session;  and  on  each  oc- 
casion was  the  bitter  complaint  heard, 
that  "  the  Liberals"  were  shamefully 
careless  and  remiss  in  their  attendance. 
But  how  was  this  remarkable  change 
to  be  accounted  for  ? 

Simply  by  the  fact,  that  the  Con- 
servative cause  is  known  and  felt  to  be 
gaining  ground  in  the  country;  and 
that  men  do  not  like  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves in  a  hopeless  cause.  The  con- 
tinual declension  of  the  ministerialists 
makes  their  own  adherents  conscious 
that  the  end  is  approaching.  And 
thus,  while  each  Conservative  is  ani- 
mated by  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  and 
a  certain  triumph ;  their  opponents  are 
sick  at  heart,  and  feel  little  zeal  in  a 
contest  which  tliey  know  must  soon 
oome  to  an  inglorious  close.  , 


A  new  and  remarkable  feature  was 
discernible  in  the  late  divisions  of  the 
session  which  has  just  ended.  The 
chief  boast  of  the  Whig-Radicals  has 
long  been,  that  though  the  Conserv- 
atives might  muster  a  tolerable  array  in 
the  House  of  Commons, — ^yet  the  mem- 
bers composing  that  array  had  little  or 
no  support  in  the  country  at  large; 
that  the  mastesy  in  short,  were  on  the 
side  of  the  government.  This  assertion 
has  been  repeatedly  and  constantly 
made ;  and  it  has  sometimes  been 
backed  by  c-alculations,  giving  a  vast 
majority  of  the  electors  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  that  section  of  the  house 
which  commonly  supported  minis- 
ters. 

Whether  tliese  calculations  were 
fairly  and  honestly  made,  we  know  not. 
But  if  they  were  accurate  and  true, 
then  a  great  change  must  have  taken 
place  in  the  electoral  bodies.  For  we 
have  had  placed  before  us  a  very  exact 
and  laborious  calculation,  compiled 
with  the  greatest  care  and  attention, 
and  which  gives  the  following  re- 
sults : 

On  the  chief  division  on  Lord  Stan- 
ley's bill,  June  11,  1840,  there  voted 
(including  tlie  pairs), —  For  the  bill^ 
320;  For  JUr.  Wood^t  atnetidmenf, 
309.  But  if  we  look  at  the  electors  by 
whom  these  629  members  were  re* 
turned,  we  shall  find  a  still  greater  pre- 
ponderance on  the  Conservative  side. 
The  totals  were  these  :*-^ 


For  Lord  Stanley's  hill  ;— 

320  Members,  representing  489,844  ^lectors. 
For  Mr,  Wood*s  amendment : — 

509  Membefs,  r^esentiaf  443,i56  Eleetors. 

SiMwing  a  Majority  of   46,589  Electors  in  iavour  of  the  Bill. 


How  is  it  possible  that  men  who 
thus  feel  that  the  sense  of  the  country 
is  with  them  can  be  otherwise  than 
confident,  and  Aill  of  hope  ?  Or  how 
can  this  state  of  things  result  in  any 
thing  less  than  the  final  and  entire  as- 
cendancy of  the  Conservative  party  ? 

But  there  is  another  sign  of  the 
times  which  is  :<till  more  remarkable, 
and  quite  as  intelligible  in  its  meaning. 
This  is,  the  practical  extinction  of  the 
Radicals,  as  an  existing  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Tne  history  of 
this  little  faction,  during  the  last  seven 
years,  is  equally  amusing  and  in- 
structive. 

In  the  first  Reformed  Parliament,  in 
1839  and  1834,  these  gentlemen,  then 


mustering  about  forty  or  fifty  in  num- 
ber, enjoyed  entire  liberty,  but  com- 
paratively little  importance.  They 
were  allowed  to  say  and  do  what  they 
liked ;  but  nobody  minded  what  they 
said  or  did.  The  Whigs  were  so 
strong,  and  Lord  Al thorp  was  so  good- 
humoured,  that  they  just  cut  whatever 
capers  they  pleased  ;  and  the  minis- 
try passed  their  measures,  scarcely 
caring  whether  these  good  friends  of 
theirs  voted  with  them  or  not. 

But  in  1835  the  case  was  very  dif- 
ferent. The  new  leader  of  the  Hoctse, 
Lord  John,  Imd  not  a  majority  of  M^re 
than  some  40  or  50,  even  with  all  the 
Radicals  in  his  array.  Consequently 
these  gtntlemen  now  bc«»m«  of  grett 
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importance ;  and,  if  they  had  properly 
used  their  advantage,  they  might  have 
committed  the  Whigs  to  some  instal- 
ments of  Radicalism,  from  which  they 
are  now  entirely  free. 

But  this  vantage-ground  was  never 
turned  to  any  account.  The  Radicals 
kept  the  Whigs  in  power,  without  gain- 
ing any  thing  by  their  subserviency. 
Very  naturally,  therefore,  they  soon  be- 
gan to  grow  discontented ;  and  the 
years  1837,  8,  and  9,  were  marked  by 
various  upbraidings  of  the  Whigs  by 
their  quondam  friends  the  Radicals, 
who  now  constantly  threatened  to 
throw  their  allies  overboard  on  the 
first  decent  opportunity. 

In  May,  1839,  such  an  opp)ortunity 
arrived.  Several  of  the  Radicals  felt  a 
sincere  repugnance  to  certain  clauses 
in  the  Jamaica  Bill ;  and  no  longer 
concerning  themselves  as  to  the  in- 
fluence their  votes  might  have  on  the 
existence  of  the  administration,  they 
boldly  acted  on  their  own  convictions, 
and  ministers  found  themselves  in  a 
miserable  majority  of  Jive ,  which  of 
course  sealed  the  (ate  of  the  bill. 

As  to  the  real  character  of  the  ap- 
parent resignation  which  followed — 
whether  it  were  sincere,  or  one  great 
complex  manoeuvre — or  partly  one 
and  partly  the  other  —  we  shall  not 
here  stop  to  inquire.  We  are  merely 
describing  the  course  and  fortunes  of 
the  Radical  party,  who,  in  this  new- 
born independence  of  theirs,  soon 
found  that  they  had  overpassed  their 
opportunity,  and  had  dropped,  at  last, 
altogether  into  the  '*  wrong  box.'' 

It  is  an  edifying  passage  in  our  do- 
mestic history,  to  observe  how  singu- 
larly these  very  sagacious  and  very 
conceited  persons  had  contrived  to 
'^  make  fools  of  themselves." 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  Radical 
leaders,  Messrs.  Grote,  Hume,  Leader, 
Molesworth,  Warburton,  and  Co., 
were  fully  convinced  in  their  own 
minds  of  their  entire  and  especial  fit- 
ness to  undertake  the  government  of 
the  country ;  or  that  they  would  have 
consented,  at  a  moments  notice,  to 
construct  an  ad  ministration .  Their  real 
standing  and  character,  however,  was 
best  seen  in  the  dilemma  into  which 
they  had  now  thrust  themselves. 

They  had  upset  the  ministry,  and 
thereby  rendered  a  dissolution  of  par- 
liament apparently  inevitable.  But 
four-and-twenty  hours  had  not  passed, 
before  they  found;  one  and  all,  that  by 


this  very  clever  manceune  they  had  ut- 
terly extinguished  themselves  and  each 
other/ 

Instant  intelligence  v^as  brought  to 
Mr.  Grote  that  he  need  not  trouble 
himself  to  become  a  candidate  for  Lon- 
don ;  and  the  same  hour  informed  Mr. 
Leader  that  he  had  no  longer  an  elec- 
tion-committee in  Westminster.  Sir  W. 
Molesworth  received  his  dismissal  by 
the  next  post  from  Leeds ;  and  Joseph 
Hume  was  declared,  by  the  man  who 
had  nominated  him  for  Kilkenny,  to  be 
'<  the  biggest  scoundrel  under  the  sun  V 

This  wondrous  change  of  circum- 
stances naturally  produced  a  corre- 
sponding change  or  mood  and  disposi- 
tion. A  message  was  speedily  de- 
spatched to  Lord  John  Russell,  to 
signify  to  him  that  the  deserters  ^m 
his  ranks  were  heartily  sorry  and 
ashamed  of  their  achievement;  and  that^ 
if  any  way  could  be  found  to  undo  the 
mischief  that  had  been  done,  tliey  would 
instantly  return  to  their  duty,  and  fall 
into  their  ranks  with  more  than  their 
former  alacrity. 

"  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way." 
Lord  John  Russell  was  but  too  happy 
to  resume  his  place ;  and  the  queen, 
to  keep  her  dinner  companion.  A 
quarrel  was  therefore  soon  got  up 
about  the  maids  of  honour ;  and  the 
world  was  quietly  informed  that "  Lord 
Melbourne  and  his  colleagues  had  re- 
sumed oflice  r' 

The  reunion  was  effected,  and  on 
terms  of  the  most  abject  submission  on 
the  part  of  the  culprits.  They  became, 
from  that  moment,  servile  ministerial- 
ists. And  what  pretence,  what  excuse, 
was  afibrded  them,  for  their  sudden 
conversion?  What  did  they  obtain, 
for  the  cause  of  Radicalism,  by  this 
new  treaty  of  amity  and  alliance  ? 

The  Penny  Postage,  in  the  first 
place,  which  has  about  as  much  con- 
nexion with  Radicalism  as  it  has  with 
animal  magnetism;  and,  secondly,  the 
making  the  Ballot  an  open  question, — 
a  concession,  the  value  and  sincerity  of 
which  was  made  apparent  by  the  de- 
claration of  one  of  the  cabinet  in  par- 
liament,— that  he  agreed  to  it,  in  order 
thereby  to  injure  the  question.  This 
appeared  paradoxical  at  the  time ;  but 
its  truth  has  been  seen  in  the  fact,  that 
the  advocates  of  the  Ballot  have  not  so 
much  as  named  it  during  the  whole  of 
this  year's  session  1 

Nothings  then,  in  fact,  did  the  Ra- 
dicals obtain  for  the  transfer  of  tltem- 
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selves,  their  Totesi  and  influence  (?) 
into  the  pocket  of  the  ministenal 
leader.  The  entire  session  of  1840  has 
passed  overhand  except  from  a  parting 
yelp  at  the  dose,  no  one  could  hare 
discofered  the  existence  of  such  a 
thing  as  a  Radical  party  m  parliament. 
The  men  are  sold  and  delivwed  ofer  to 
the  Whigs;  and  their  fevourite  mea- 
sures are  in  the  deep  profound, 

"  Where  entity  and  quidditr, 
The  ghosts  of  defunct  folUes,  lie." 

But  the  death  of  Radicalism  is  of 
prodigious  value  to  the  Conservative 
cause.  It  leaves  no  opposing  parttf  in 
the  field.  The  distinction  has  always 
been  acknowledged,  by  reMonins  men, 
between  the  Conservatives  and  the  R»* 
dicals,  who  were  each  of  them  a  pcrhf ; 
and  the  Whigs,  who  are  merely  a^^io- 
twn.  The  contest  now  bein^  merely 
between  the  first  and  the  third,  i.e., 
between  a  great  constitutional  party, 
and  a  personal  clique,  or  fiu:tion ;  the 
issue  is  a  matter  of  philosophical  cer- 
tainty. 

we  have  never  professed  to  despise 
Radicalism  in  the  abstract,  however 
lightly  we  might  regard  the  Humes, 
and  Wakleys,  and  Warburtons,  who 
thrust  themselves  forward  as  its  repre- 
aentatives.  Radicalism  is  nothing  else 
than  the  modem  guise  and  name  of 
Democracy ;  and  Democracy  is  never 
to  be  carelessly  dealt  with.  It  is  not 
dead^-it  cannot  die — but  it  certainly 
suffers  a  temporary  eclipse,  having  con- 
signed its  interests  to  the  care  of  some 
of  the  most  worthless  of  men,  who  have 
just  made  their  own  market  of  it. 

Meanwhile,  as  &r  as  the  British 
legislature  is  concerned,  Radicalism  or 
r^mocracy  is  out  of  the  field .  Strange 
it  is,  and  giving  rise  to  sad  reflections, 
that  all  the  bonA  fide  Democrats  or 
Republicans  of  England  should  not  be 
able  to  find  one  single  man,  who  could 
undertake  their  cause  in  the  House  of 


Commons,  and  remain  true/  Yet  lo  it 
is! 

The  Conservatives,  then,  have  nothing 
now  opposed  to  them  but  a  knot  of 
place-holders,  whose  whole  thoughts  and 
views  seem  to  be  concentrated  upon  this 
one  question.  How  they  may  retain  their 
offices  and  their  salaries.  Despicable 
object!  and  despicable  are  the  means 
appropriatdy  used  for  iti  atiainflMnt. 
These  seem  chiefly  to  consist  in  buying 
up  all  the  corrupt  material  that  can  be 
found  in  either  house — the  Gibsons, 
Fleetwoods,  and  B.  Walls.  Ever  and 
anon  some  new  scheme  of  corruption 
shews  its  head.  Now^  Lord  Sandwich 
is  to  be  gained  over;  then^  there  are 
hopes  of  getting  hold  of  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort!  As  to  the  vulear  crowds, 
the  new  constituencies  of  ue  Reform- 
bill,  these  are  altogether  looked  upon 
as  mere  marketable  commodities. 
What  borough  is  contested,  but  Mr. 
Coppock  is  instantly  found  there  ?  and 
where  is  be  found,  without  '*  the  mar- 
ket-price of  votes''  being  instantly 
talked  of?  Barely  and  miserably  as 
the  Whigs  have  scrambled  through  the 
late  session,  it  may  fiiirly  be  concluded 
that  with  t¥fo  votes  less  they  could  not 
have  gone  through  at  all.  But  how 
were  these  two  votes  obtained  ?  One, 
by  bargain  and  sale  of  the  county  of 
Rutland  per  Lord  Barbam ;  the  other, 
at  Newark,  by  bribery,  by  "  hocussing,*' 
by  violence,  and,  in  short,  by  all  sorts 
of  illegal  practices.  The  cabinet  ex- 
ists b^  fraud;  and  yet  barefy  exists. 
The  hfe  of  a  faction  cannot  be  sup- 
ported b^  any  more  appropriate  means. 
But,  O  for  a  general  election  1  no  mat- 
ter by  whom  or  by  what  occasioned. 
One  old  English  broadside  would  end 
the  whde  a&ir.  But  be  ve  mindful, 
Conservatives  of  Englana,  that  the 
hour  must  soon  arrive;  and  prepare 
for  it  as  best  ye  may,  by  doing  your 
duty,  firmly,  steadily,  and  persevering- 
ly,  at  the  coming  Reoistbation. 


rrnr..  TXII.  «0.  CXXIX. 
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SONNETS. 
BY  SIR  MORGAN  0*DOHERTYy  B4RT. 

09  PRINCE  Albert's  birthday,    aged  twenty-one.    field-marshal, 

KNIGHT  OF  THE  GARTER  (OF  COURSE),  AND  MANY  THINGS  MORE. 
A  PASSING  REFLECTION. 


Here,  in  field-raarshal  uDiform,  I  view, 

Depicted  by  some  cunning  limner's  hand, 

Prince  Albert,  now  of  loftiest  in  command 
0?er  our  soldier-folks  in  led  and  blue. 
Held  in  his  fist  I  see  a  fidchion  true, 

Wherewith,  no  doubt,  he  guards  Britannia's  land. 

What  are  the  deeds,  magnificent  and  grand. 
Which  grace  Prince  Albert  ?    Where  the  goiy  hue 
or  war  has  he  witnessed  ?    What  tool  of  fight 

Hath  he  e'er  held  ?    Of  none  whate'er  I  know. 
Far  other  merit  his.    No  angry  blood 
Was  shed  to  raise  him  to  his  station  bright  — 

Sword,  pike,  lance,  mmket,  handspike,  fierce  of  blow. 
He  never  handled  —  and  who  says  he  should  ? 

II. 

He  felt  a  way  far  different  to  fame. 

And  power,  and  glory ;  may  that  way  be  blessed ! 

And  may  he,  safe  within  his  regal  nest. 
Spend  days  and  nights  in  Jollity  and  game. 
Tne  only  thing  that  I  can  see  to  blame 

Is  that  the  people,  whom  we  all  detest. 

Are  not  by  nim,  and  hei  he  loves  the  best 
(Or  ought  to  do),  kicked  out  like  cripples  lame. 
Answers  the  prince  :  **  Tis  easy,  sir,  to  say. 

But  not  at  all  so  easy  to  be  done. 

Why,  as  to  letter-back  close  sticks  the  queen 
In  effigy,  for  which  your  pence  you  [^y. 

Sticks  to  the  real  queen  old  Melbourne  en. 

[There  is  here  a  hiatus ;  but  the  author  seems  to  have  been  pursuing  the  same 
thought;  for  in  Sonnet  LXIX.  he  recurs  to  the  stick ing-plastership  of  the 
ministry,  so  much  admired  by  the  Examner,9did  other  anti-regal  and  anti-place- 
holding  joumab.l 

M.OT). 

Hog4n^ih€'P(mnd,  Oxford  Street. 


LoDdoa  t— Moyei  and  Buday,  (!MUe  Stnet*  Uiem*m  Squni;  . 
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HOMERIC  BALLADS. 

BY  WILLIAM  ICAGlNKy  LL.D. 

NO.  Xlir.   THE  GENEALOGY  OF  OLAUCUS. 

tONEof  the  most  famous  episodes  in  the  Iliad  is  the  colloquy  of  Glaucus  anci 
)iomed  in  the  sixth  book,  beginning  with  I.  119> 

and  ending  with  1.  236, 

Xi^^  ;^«X»iidnr,  htarifiiCtt'  IfnttCtiif.* 
An  attempt  is  here  subjoined  of  rendering  into  ballad  metre  the  beautiful  speech 
of  Glaucus,  whicli  abounds  in  poetical  graces  of  every  kind.     As  usual,  I  give 
full  assurance  that  there  is  something  worth  reading  on  the  page  which  contains 
my  rhymes,  by  printing  the  original  side  by  side. 

The  episode  is  also  one  of  the  favourite  passages  selected  by  those  who  think 
that  the  Homeric  poems  are  nothing  more  than  centos.  It  is  indeed  certain  that 
the  119  lines  of  which  it  consists  might  be  struck  out  of  the  Iliad  without  in  any 
way  deranging  the  general  order  of  the  poem,  Glaucus  making  scarcely  any  figure 
elsewhere ;  and  the  incident  bearing  no  reference  to  the  events  immediately  fol- 
lowing or  preceding.  But  still  there  are  textual  difficulties,  which  those  who 
compare  the  connexion  between  the  118th  line  of  the  sixth  book  with  the  237th 
will  easily  perceive,  though  it  would  be  too  minute  to  enumerate  them,  render- 
ing it  very  improbable  that  the  passages  were  irmnediately  joined.  Waving, 
however,  this,  which  may  by  some  tinkering  be  mended,  the  main  objection 
recurs.  Who  the  poet  was  that  wrote  them,  if  he  whom  we  call  Homer  did  not? 
Are  we  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  Homers  ?  Nay, 
the  coefficient  may  be  considerably  reduced.    Were  there  two  Homers  ?    All  the 

*  Clarke,  in  his  note  on  this  line,  observes,  that  Fulvius  Ursinus  was  wrong  in 
considering  it  as  rhyming.  **  Neque  enim,"  he  says,  "  Mutf  et  Cgimv  similem  istom 
Bonum  in  diphthongis  diasimilibas  efficiunt."  But  Fulvius  iotacized,  as  the  modem 
Greeks  do  to  this  day,  and  pronounced  both  diphthongs,  »  and  «i,  as  our  §e.  The  line 
would  now  be  read  by  a  modem  Greek, 

Hhrysdi  bhalk^eon,  hekatumvee'  enneave65n, — 
which  certainly  rhymes.    Such  rhymes  perpetually  occur  in  Romaic,— for  instance, 
in  Soutzo's  Kithara ;—  -  \     ~ 

"As  iym^fs  i 
x«i  tif  WMf 

XM^tfMV  {  — *'H  ir>MtiUi  fl4V,  p.  24. 

Whether  this  method  of  reading  ancient  Greek  be  the  correct  one  is  a  different 
question. 
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philology  in  the  world  will  not  alter  the  moral  conviction  of  the  impossibility  of 
the  coexistence  of  two  poets  far  transcending  all  who  followed,  and  supplying 
modeln^^  and  materials  for  all  future  poetry,  ideifticat  in  Uiougtlty  in  manners,  in 
feeling,  in  styltf,  in  dialect,  in  metre,  in  rhythm,  iri  cfveTy  ihiifg ;  while  in  the 
lapse  of  almost  a  hundred  generations  of  articulate  speaking  men,  who  have 
flourbhed  and  faded  since  their  disappearance,  nothing  at  all  approaching  to  such 
a  phenomenon  has  occurred.  We  might  as  well  believe  in  the  fortuitous  concur- 
rence of  atoms. 

In  this  episode  we  have,  besides  the  delightful  narrative  style  peculiar  to 
Homer,  the  magnificently  Homeric  comparison  of  the  generations  of  men  to  the 
generations  of  leaves,  wlrich  war  one  of  the  greatest  fhvomrites  of  antiquity. 
What  poet  wrote  that  ?  Is  he  a  different  man  from  him  who  wrote  the  parting 
of  Hector  and  Andromache,  a  couple  of  hundred  lines  further  on  ?  If  he  be,  we 
have  a  "  fortuitous  concurrence,''  and  a  most  marvellous  one  indeed.  It  would 
be  just  as  easy  to' credit  that  the  soliloquy  of  Hamlet,  and  the  charging  speech  of 
Henry  V.  were  written  by  two  different  |Seople, —  indeed  far  more  easy,  as  the 
styles  of  these  celebrated  bursts  of  poetry  are  essentially  different;  and  that 
Hemynge  and  Condell  played  the  part  assigned  to  Pisistratus,  by  binding  them 
together  in  a  volume  mscribed  with  the  name  of  some  phantom,  which  they 
called  Shakspeare. 

The  message  of  Proetus  has  odcasioiled  much  controversy,  and  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  question  of  the  individuality  of  Homer.  What  were 
the  rnf*»Ta  Xyy^kt  Were  they  letters,  or  symbols  of  death?  What  is  y^A'^agt 
Is  it  writing,  or  mere  marking?  What  was  the  vrhmli  irrv»r»t 'i  Is  the  line  in 
which  it  occurs  authentic  or  spurious?  The  ancients,  in  general,  entertained 
no  doubt  that  the  fatal  message  was  conveyed  in  a  letter,  and  "  Bellerophon's 
letters''  passed  into  a  proverb  among  them.  Jn  more  critical  times,  the  other 
opinion  prevailed,  and  I  think  justly.  There  is*  no  trace  of  the  existence  of  the 
art  of  writing  in  the  Homeric  poems,  which  among  other  reasons  is  a  fit  cause  for 
ascribing  the  Batrachomyomaehia  to  another  author  Uian  the  poet  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odjfiuy;  because  in  that  pleasant  little  burlesque,  writing  is  distinctly  referred  to. 
Hence  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  Homer  and  the  men  of  his  times  could  not  write, 
and  that  therefore  we  are  indebted  to  tradition  for  his  poems.  As  works  of  such  length 
could  hardly  be  composed  without  writing,  and  certainly  not  remembered  by  any 
individual  as  a  whole,  it  is  argued  that  they  were  originally  nothing  but  a  set  of 
detached  ballads  produced  by  different  people;  and  afler  having  been  for  a  long 
period  of  time  sung  in  the  East,  much  to  the  delight  of  their  hearers,  they  were 
gathered  into  a  collsction  by  Lycurgus,  and  afterwards  exhibited  in  th^ordered 
form  in  which  they  have  come  down  to  us  by  Pisistratus.  But  it  is  forgotten  that 
Homer  flourished  three  generations  ai\er  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  art  of  writing 
might  have  been  introduced  into  Greece  from  the  East  in  that  very  century.  It 
does  not  follow  that  because  Ajax  could  not  write,  Koimt  could  not.  Homer 
was  depicting  to  his  contemporaries  the  manners  of  their  grandfathers,  or  great- 
grandfathers, and  the  deeds,  of  which  the  feme  only  had  reached  his  ears,  and 
which  he  hastened  to  immortalise.  Many  things  indicate  that  changes  bad  taken 
place.  His  heroes  are  driven  about  in  chariots,  and  never  ride  —  if  they  could, 
they  would,  of  course,  have  abandoned  the  clumsier  method  of  fight;  but,  in 
Homer's  time,  the  art  was  known,  for  he  describes  in  a  simile  a  very  difficult 
and  active  feat  of  horsemanship.  They  resort  perpetually  to  the  primitive  prac- 
tice of  throwing  stones  at  one  another ;  from  Homer's  complaints  of  the  de- 
generacy of  the  men  of  his  day  in  not  be^g  able  to  lift  such  ponderous  misnies 
as  Ajax  and  others  fling  about  with  ease,  we  may  conclude  that  the  practice  had 
been  abandoned.  Other  indications  of  the  same  kind  are  easily  found.  Ifthb 
conjecture  be  right,  it  mil  add  another  proof  thai  great  discoveries  at  their  com- 
mencement act  as  stimulants  to  genius.  If  the  invention  of  writing  be  graced  by 
the  appearance  of  Homer,  the  invention  of  printing  more  than  two  thousand 
years  after  called  into  existence  within  a  century  a  greater  quantity  of  human 
power  and  intellect  than  ever  was  recorded  to  have  existed  together  in  the  history 
of  man. 

In  the  case  of  Proetus,  Homer  is  narrating  what  occurred  two  generations 
be(bre  the  Mrth  of  Glancus,  in  the  yoath  of  his  grandfitther,  iff 'at^still darker  ase, 
of  which  Nestor  is  the  sole  survivor  —  the  age  when  there  were  CenUurs  in^  ute 
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mountains  to  be  utlferly  destroyed  by  a  race  of  demigods,  man-fighting  Amazons, 
and  Chimaeras  breathing  fire.  Iil  these  days  we  may  reasonably  doubt  a  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  writing,  and  admit  that  the  «V«r»  Xvy^  were  no  more  than 
symbols;  something, perhaps,  like  the  picture-writing  of  the  Mexicans  [a  mag- 
nificent monument  or  which,  let  me  remark  in  passing,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
splendid  folios  of  the  late  Lord  Kingsborough,  who,  after  spending  larger  sums  of 
money  on  a  literary  work  than  ever  was  before  expended  by  any  nobleman  —  in 
feet  32,000/:— ^a  work,  too,  which  confers  honour  on  the  country,  died,  much  to 
the  credit  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  a  prisoner  for  debt  in  the  Marshalsea  gaol  of 
Dublin] :  but  it  by  no  means  fbllows  that,  in  a  couple  of  hundred  years  after  the 
art  had  not  been  acqaired.  Sir  William  of  Deloraine  honestly  confesses  that  he 
knew  neither  letter  nor  line ;  we  can  hardly  argue  from  tliat  candid  confession 
that  his  brother-knight  and  clansman.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  in  the  same  Iiappy 
state  of  ignorance,  and  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  recitations  of  various  bards 
unknown,  whose  unwritten  and  unconnected  ballads  respecting  certain  border 
ftuds  were  gathered  by  the  Pisistratic  fiallantyne,  for  the  Lay  of  the  Latt  Min- 
ttrel  ?  One  supposition  is  just  as  reasonable  as  the  other,  and  yet  this  is  the 
cheval  de  baiaille  of  Wolf  and  his  adherents.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Iliad  and 
Odi/ssey  are  coeval  with  the  art  of  writing,  or  rather  of  its  introduction  into 
Europe,  and  a  moi%  glorious  introduction  it  could  not  have  found.] 

In  a  pause  during  the  battle,  Glaucus  and  Diomed  meet.  The  latter,  who 
has  been  lately  engaged  with  the  gods  in  combat,  does  not  wish  to  continue  in 
such  dangerous  contests,  and  inquires  whether  his  antagonist  is  of  earth  or  heaven. 
"  *  I  will  not  fight,'  he  says,  <  with  the  blissful  gods ;  but  if  you  are  of  the  mor- 
tals who  eat  the  fi-uit  of  the  earth,  approach  that  you  may  the  sooner  arrive  at  the 
borders  of  death.'    And  the  gallant  son  of  Uippolochus  addressed  him  in  reply.'' 

Iliad,  B.  vi.  145-211. 


^vkXm  rm  /tar  t*  ififMi  ^^mfUHtf  ^iu^  &X>m 
rnXf^#«r«  ^w  ttt^t  V  Iriyiyftrm  &ftC 


itijf  150 


mlfrkf  TXmSxh  innrtt  kfA»fi«f»   B«XX<m- 
^rmr  155 

vf  Xi  Bui  uiMuf  Tt ««)  ifMfCifv  l^mrufhf 


E?fj 


"  Why  do  you  ask,  bold  Tydeus'  son. 

Why  do  you  ask,  what  race  am  I  ? 
As  forest-leaves  have  come  and  gone. 

So  does  the  race  of  mankind  hie : 
The  wind  outblows,  and  straightway 
strows 

The  scattered  leaves  upon  the  ground ; 
But  soon  the  wood  blooms  gveen  in  bud. 

When  again  the  sprinf^tide  hours 
cosie  round. 

II. 
Such,  and  no  more,  the  race  of  man ; 

One  flowers,  and  another  fades  apace. 
But  if  you  truly  wish  to  scan 

How  runs  the  lineage  of  our  race. 
What  many  know  I  straight  will  show : 

Within  a  nook  of  Argos  land, 
The  land  which  breeds  such  galkmt 
steeds. 

Doth  Ephyra's  ancient  city  stand. 

III. 
And  there  dwelt  Sisyphus,  the  son 

Of  (Eolus,  the  tempest  lord ; 
And  through  all  the  earth  a  wilier  one 

Could  not  the  sons  of  men  afford. 
To  Glaucus  his  heir,  did  his  ladv  bear 

The  gallant  youth,  Bellerophon, 
To  whom  high  Heaven  had  fine  form 
given. 

And  strength  in  kind 
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Ti^MuiKf  <5  U^Mr*,  1i  umMrmn  BiXXf(«« 

9t  ft   fStXif  ^X«nfr<  ^yii/*fV4iM,  wm  li^i- 
Xjwr^.  165 


Xvy^k, 


^9fMr^'  171 

iiX>:  %T*  in  Atmint  Hit  MdfB»f  ri  /t«yr«, 
ir^(0u»ft  f*4t  rtif  4mi|  Aunint  ilt^unt* 


«XX*    «rt    ^    }i««nf   i(>«Mi   /•)«)««rvX«; 
•fttf,  175 

»«}  r«n  fU9  l^iufi,  tut)  ^i  rtt^  l^t^Bm, 


IV. 

But  Proetus,  in  his  evil  soul, 

Felt   tovrards  him  foul  and  felon 
thought 
(And  under  King  Proetus'  stern  control 

Had  Jove  the  men  of  Argos  brought), 
His  queenly  dame  of  lofty  name 

Had  felt   sharp  passion's   fiercest 
sting, 
And  to  his  breast,  with  love  unblest. 

Desired  in  stolen  joy  to  cling. 

V. 
But  wise,  and  all  averse  to  wrong, 

He  would  not  with  her  wish  comply. 
Tlien  spoke  she  with  a  traitorous  tongue 

Her  husband  in  a  ready  lie : 
<  Do  slaughter  on  Belleroph6n, 

Or  let  thyself,  O  Proetus  1  die. 
Because  he  strove  with  shameless  love 

Within  my  arms  by  force  to  lie.' 

VI. 

She  spoke:  and  when  the  king  luul 
heard, 

All   through  his  soul  fierce  anger 
flew; 
To  slay  his  youthful  guest  he  fear'd. 

Much  scrupling  such  a  deed  to  do, 
By  his  command  to  Lycian  land 

The  unsuspecting  youth  was  sent. 
But  many  a  mark  of  import  dailc 

He  bore  off  with  him  as  he  went. 

VII. 
In  Ublets  of  the  closest  fold, 

ProBtus'  lifo-killing  mandates  lay  — 
There  was  his  lady*s  father  told 

Bellerophon  at  once  to  slay. 
But  heavenly  led  to  Ljrcia  sped, 

My  fiivour'd  grandsire  on  his  wav ; 
And    when    he   came    to    Xanthus' 
stream,* 

Much  honour  did  its  monarch  pay. 

VIII. 
Nine  days  they  held  the  constant  foast. 

Nine  oxen  for  the  board  they  slew ; 
When  on  the  tenth  day  in  the  East, 

Blu8h*d  forth  the  dawn  of  rosy  hue, 
The  king  address*d  his  honour'd  euest. 

And  spoke  his  wish  that  should  be 
shewn 
With  what  intent  there  had  been  sent 

To  Lycian  land  Bellerophon. 


*  Came—stream.]  Let  any  body  who  objects  to  this  as  an  Irish  rhyme,  look  over 
those  of  80  modem  and  exact  a  rh^ist  as  Pope.  He  rhymes  $ea  with  way ;  tea 
with  obe^,  &c.  Stravu,  as  the  Irish  in  general  still  pronounce  it,  was  unquestionably 
the  original  pronunciation,  and  words  of  that  spelling  were  alwava  so  rhymed  in  our 
poets  uniil  Tery  recent  times.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  when  London  fashion 
iotacized  the  diphthongol  form  ea  into  m.  We  still  keep  it  in  its  primitive  state  in 
our  primitive  viand,  beefsteak,  leaving  it  to  the  French  to  mince  it  into  bifstik. 
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avrit^  iTSiih  0iifut  ««««»  ir«iff)i|«r«  y»/«- 

ir«y*  180 

•  •  •  • 


IX. 

Now  when  the  message  met  his  eye— 

And  PrcBlus'  fell  intent  he  knew — 
He  sent  him,  as  one  doom'd  to  die^ 

The  dire  Chimaera  to  subdue. 
From  heavenly  seed,  not  human  breed. 

That  yet  unconquer'd  monster  came. 
Dreadful,  I  ween,  her  throat  was  seen 

Fierce  breathing  forth  the  fiery  flame. 


l^fir  185 


M0ifMs  i«  Xtfxttif  tvfiutis  ^rmf  i^i^rtttf 
i/ri  Ki;i^»r  r$i  Y  ivrs  irixtv  9t»iAt  vi«yr«' 


phrtif,  190 

JtXX^Jrt  Hi  yiyHitut  i^w  V0M*  ^y  Imtm, 

nmi  f$iv  0i   Amtttt   v-ifUfCf    ri/Mv    tl»x»f 
&XXttf, 


Outfit, 
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AtUhifAtiif  f*h  T«<iXi{«r«  fifirUrH  i%¥f 


In  head  a  lion,  in  the  tail 

A  draeon,  and  a  goat  in  loin ; 
Yet  did  his  valour  there  prevail. 

Upheld  by  portents  all  divine. 
And  next  his  glaive  the  Solymi  brave 

Did  with  their  blood  in  battle  wet : 
Oft  did  he  say  such  desperate  fray 

As  theirs  in  fight  he  never  met. 

XI. 

Thirdly,  he  smote  with  mortal  scar 

The  Amazons  who  warr'd  on  man ; 
And  back  returning' from  that  war 

'Gainst  him  a  plot  the  Lycians  plan. 
Through  Lycia  wide,  the  flower  and 
pride 

Of  all  her  warriors  have  they  ta*en, 
And  with  them  laid  an  ambuscade ; 

But  not  a  man  relum'd  again. 

XII. 

They  perish'd  by  his  hand  subdued  ; 

And  then,  as  Lycia's  king  knew  well 
That  he  was  born  of  godlike  blood. 

He  kept  him  in  the  land  to  dwell. 
His  daughter  as  bride  he  gave,  and, 
beside. 

Shared  with  him  half  his  reign; 
And  of  land  which  there  is  most  rich 
and  rare 

Was  chosen  as  his  domain. 

XIII. 

Fit  land  the  clustering  vine  to  raise, 

Fit  land  to  ply  the  spade ; 
But  even  on  him  in  latter  days 

The  wrath  of  Heaven  was  laid. 
And  all  alone  he  wandered  on 

The  Aleian  plain  apart; 
From  human  j^th,  in  wo  or  wrath. 

Devouring  his  own  heart. 

XIV. 

Two  sons,  one  daughter,  to  his  love 

Were  by  his  lady  given ; 
Laodamia,  lofty  Jove, 

Whose  guidance  ruks  o'er  heaven^ 
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Clasp'd  in  his  arms,  and  of  her  charms 
Is.b^ive  S^rpedpn  spruoff ; 

But  Artemis*  bow  soon  laid  her  low, 
jBy  6ery  a^iger  stum^. 

XV. 

Isander  against  the  Solyroi 

.Ip  g)pnous  battle  ^tood ; 
And  Ares  doom'd  him  there  to  die. 

The  sateless  god  of  blood. 
The  second  son  as  sire  I  own, 

Hippolochus  he  bight; 
And  from  Lycia  far,  to  the  iield  of  war, 

Hath  he  sent  me  hese  to  fig1|t. 

xvr. 

And  much  was  the  counsel  rojr'&ther 
gave 

At  Troy  to  bear  me  well : 
Ever  to  shew  myself  bold  and  brave, 

And  all  others  to  excel ; 
And  pot  to  disgrace,  the  ancient  race. 

Which  still  mid  the  best  did  shine 
Or  in  Lycia  wide,  or  by  Ephyra-side. 

Such,  Diomede,  is  my  line." 

V.  15{.]  I  have  ventured  to  insert  the  epithet  ancient,  as  Ephyra  was  the  old  name 
of  Corinth.  Some  notion  of  its  Antiquity  must  hare  taken  possession  of  the  mind  of 
Clarke ;  for  he  quotes  Virgil's  "  Urhs  antiqua  fait"  as  a  parallel  passage. 

153.]  xi^tgrot  is  what  Eustathius  calls  a  ^int  xV^s ;  t.  e.  it  may  be  used  either  in 
a  good  or  had  sense.  Here,  he  continues,  the  speaker  employs  such  a  word  as 
Glaucus  did  not  wislr  to  btaspheme  his  ancestor,  who  in  truth  was  an  arrant  thief 
(»Xf«'r/rrar0f  AXti^f),  It  is  pleasant  to  find  the  archbishop  bearing  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  the  story  of  Sisyphus. 

196,  &c.]  I  nave  altered  the  general  arrangement  of  these  Uaes,  .which  as  they 
stand  in  the  editions  is  very  comused.  After  the  gift  of  the  land  to  Pellerophon, 
the  lines  descriptiye  of  his  fate  should  follow ;  but,  instead  of  that,  we  have  four 
linea  about  his  children,  which  are  cleaitly  out  of  place ;  and  ihis  readei:s  ^e  construction 
of  M^xuvf  rather  troublesome.  Joined  to  the  honours  bestowed  upon  him,  it  ebtains  a 
poetical  sense :  **  Bellerophon,'for  his  gallant  deeds,  w.^s  heaped  witb.-rewan^ ;  but 
even  he  —  he  the  so  much  honoured  —  was  visited  by  divide  anger,*'  &c.  T^e 
genealogy  then  ooheres ;  but  the  line,  rhv  S)  ;^«x«r«/*iyn,  should  follow  t})e  o^er  two 
relative  to  Laodamia*    The.  pveeent  ancangement  is  ~ 

196.  4  r  lri»i 

'  SMdimfMtif  fdf  - 
iXX*  Srt ' 

fmffdfutn         I 

Judicet  lector* 

tOl,}  There  is  an  unnaoal  touch  of  poetic  expression  in  Cicero's  version  of 
these  lines,  in  the  Tiiscii/an  Qu«itioiu:<~ 

"  Qui  miser  in  campis  moerens  errabat  Alois, 
Ipse  suum  cor  edeus,  hominum  vestigia  vitans." 
I  have  not  troubled  my  reader  with  notes  on  the  g^/Mtrm,  ^vy(»  i  or  the  Chimsra; 
or  the  Solymi,  whom  some  suppose  to  he  the  Jews ;  or  the  Amazons ;  or  the  Aleieii 
plain ;  or  the  portents  of  the  gods ;  or  what  was  the  crime  of  fiellerophon :  on  all 
which  subjects,  those  who  are  curioos  in  such  matters  will,  without  dtfficalty^  find 
cart-loads  of  eoin^ent^and  eontreversy. 
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LITIKO  PHBHOMEKA,  MORAL  AKD  POLITICAL. 

A  PREMIER  —  A  QUACK  —  DOCTORATBS  —  PUBLIC  OPINION  —  CUARTISTS  — .KA« 
TIONAL  PROSPECTS — AS  WE  WERE,  AMD  AS  W£  ARE*- ROYAL  SXPENSBS  — * 
A  TORT  MINISTRY  AND  A  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 


A  PREMIER. 

"  Tempora  inotantur  et  Prtmien  mutan- 
tor  in  illifl." 

In  former  ages,  this  was  wont  to  be  ,a 
name  repcesentative  of  toil  and  arduous 
anxiety,  even  when  a  Whig  wore  it, 
and  of  dignity  and  moral  greatness 
when  a  Tory  honoured  it.  Its  burdens 
used  to  be  so  severe,  that  Herculean 
constitutions  sunk  under  them  over- 
tasked, and  life  perished  in  its  meri- 
dian. This  political  martyrdom  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  feature  of  this  age.  In 
the  reign  and  in  the  mouths  of  tlie 
Whigs,  office  in  all  its  provinces  means 
ease,  and  business  means  pay.  A  Pre- 
mier is  in  these  days  of  golden  excel- 
lence a  hearth-rug  tom-cat,  or  a  palace 
lap-dog.  He  may  be  a  worn-out  de- 
bauchee, introduced  into  a  lofty  official 
position,  not  to  better  the  condition 
and  advance  the  interests  and  digni- 
ties of  his  country,  but  to  recruit  his 
energies,  refresh  his  frame  with  volup- 
tuous ease,  and  drink  deep  of  all  the 
sweets,  and  yet  despise  the  toils,  of 
office.  He  may  be  a  man  whom  pub- 
lic offences  have  disqualified  for  pure 
and  honourable  fellowship,  end  whom 
the  higliest  official  dignity  may  render 
tolerable  only.  He  may  hear  the  cry 
of  assaulted  citizens,  and  the  shot  of 
rebels,  and  yawn  a ,  passing  notice  of 
one  unlucky  ''  outrage*'  in  a  lucky  ad- 
ministration. He  can  see  Russian 
bears  and  boors  bearding  his  nation, — 
French  Jespits  deceiving  it, — Irish 
priests  overturning  it, —  a  sacerdotal 
tyrant  gloating  over  it,  and  preparing 
bulls  for  his  tools  in  it, — and,  withal, 
congratulate  himself  that  it  will  last  his 
lifetime. 

Power  without  principle, —  the  te- 
nacities of  office  without  its  toils, — 
responsibility  without  its  anxieties, — 
place  held  by  blinding  a  royal  mistress, 
and  trampling  on  the  neck  of  a  remon- 
strating and  paJtient  people, —  the  end 
pay,  the  prerequisite  place, — the  means, 
good  or  bad,  if  only  effective,  are  tlie 
bright  signatures  tliat  have  been  stamped 
upon  the  most  memorable  mockery  of 
a  Premiership  in  the  annals  of  Great 
]irit4>n. 


Witli  the  present  wretched  tenant  of 
this  seat  of  responsibility,  but  of  dead 
dignity,  a  chamber- woman's  petticoat 
is  a  more  honoucable  emblem  than  the 
meteor  flag  of  Britain, — the  voices  of 
interested  females  more  persuasive  than 
the  shout  of  millions,  and  the  fireside 
of  a  royal  saloon  than  the  feelings  of  all 
England.  In  the  age  in  which  we 
live,  it  is  not  the  monarchy  that  usurps 
more  than  its  legitimate  and  just  power, 
nor  is  it  the  democracy.  The  real  usurper 
and  invader  of  tlie  rights  of  the  nation, 
the  prescriptions  of  the  constitution, 
and  the  honour  of  Old  England,  is  a 
junto  of  worn-out  aristocrats  and  weak 
commoners,  directed  by  an  emissary  of 
Ignatius  Loyola.  Our  Premier,  po- 
litically, has  a  cat*s  life,  a  dog's  fawn- 
ing, and  a  brock's  effluvia.  One  merit, 
and  only  one,  he  possesses  in  rare  per- 
fection; that  is,  no  sense  of  shame, — no 
shout  of  indignation, — no  fear  of  ruin 
to  church  and  state, — nothing,  in  short, 
that  moves  ordinary  men,  can  influence 
or  actuate  Lord  Melbourne.  He 
can  brave  the  hisses  and  the  execra- 
tions of  Guildhall,  provided,  by  cajol- 
ing and  cunning,  he  can  secure  a  cor- 
ner at  St.  James's  or  Windsor  Castle. 
There  is  but  one  way  of  treating  this 
rhinoceros  of  politics:  withdraw  his 
j)ay  and  dinner  at  the  castle,  and  he 
will  soon  resign.  It  is  most  useless  to 
attempt  to  shame  the  man  out  of  office. 
He  has  a  perfect  contempt  for  aught  that 
reflects  on  his  honour,  on  his  policy,  on 
his  principles.  It  was  \eh  for  a  cen- 
tury that  vaunts  of  unparalleled  wisdom 
and  varied  attainments,— of  superiority 
to  all  that  preceded,  and  of  the  power 
of  giving  its  impress  to  all  that  suc- 
ceeds it, — to  originate,  amid  its  other 
monstra  horrenda,  its  political  and 
social  abortions,  a  Premier  such  as 
now  blinds  a  queen,  and  balks  a  peo- 
ple, careless  of  the  glories  of  the  one, 
and  callous  to  the  wants  and  woes  of 
the  other.  The  cutty-stool,  or  tliat  of 
the  garotte,  is  such  an  one's  meetest 
position. 

A  QUACK. 

This  species  of  .Slsculapianism  was 
nevfr   s^rce,— it  is  npw  luxuriant. 
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We  can  scarcely  open  a  newspaper 
wiU)out  finding  records  of  Ibe  most 
marvellous  discoveries,  and  promises  of 
instant  cures  to  all  the  <*  aches  that 
flesh  is  heir  to."  We  cannot  converse 
with  a  neighbour  without  hearing  an- 
nouncements of  wondrous  cures  of  all 
sorts  of  diseases  performed  by  Dr. 
Solomons,  or  Eady,  or  Morison. 
Paragraphs,  duty  paid,  for  double  price, 
on  conaition  that  they  do  not  appear 
in  the  usual  advertising  columns,  but 
in  a  separate  portion  of  the  paper,  and 
shorn  of  the  prefix  "  advertisement," 
meet  the  eye  in  sundry  places.  One 
announces  twelve  silver  spoons  for 
thirty  shillings;  another,  spectacles 
that  enable  men  bom  blind  to  see 
motes  in  the  sunbeam;  and  a  third, 
deafness,  in  all  its  degrees,  cured  by 
magic  drops,  or  harmless  operations 
by  smoke  or  steam ;  and  a  caution  to 
the  public  brings  up  the  rear,  warn- 
ing the  sick  against  pills  signed  by 
Morrison  with  the  two  r*s,  instead 
of  Morison  with  one.  A  quack,  in 
planting  himself  amid  subjects  fitted 
for  his  operations,  gets  introduced  to  a 
number  of  submbi  and  penny-a-line 
men ;  invites  these  distinguished  literati 
to  dine  with  him,  stores  mem  with  their 
purest  Helicon  poteen,  and  walks  them 
to  his  study  "blin'  fou/'  to  see  his 
wonderful  cures.  They  see  heads 
nodding  on  shoulders  between  which, 
they  are  told  on  oath,  yards  had  inter- 
vened an  hour  ago;  eyeballs  sparkling 
in  sockets  in  which  Cimmerian  night 
brooded  before ;  Eustachian  tubes  and 
ear-drums,  sonorous  with  varied  sounds, 
where  deafness  was  enthroned  before ; 
and  the  wits  and  wiseacres  record  in 
their  columns  the   stupendous    cures 

performed  by  Dr. ,  at  No. , 

m Street  or  Square  ;  or  admit, 

very  cheap,  the  glowing  paragraphs; 
and  poor  John  Bull,  believing  false- 
hood incapable  of  wearing  the  garb  of 
print,  or  enjoying  tlie  patronage  of 
"We,"  runs  to  the  doctor,  pays  his 
guineas,  and  swallows  his  pills;  and 
learns,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  that 
he  is  no  better  than  before. 

Patient,  "  I  must  take  my  leave, 
doctor,  and  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  commended  you;  but  I  am,  to 
my  severe  disappointment,  no  better." 

Doctor,  «^fo  better  I  What  do 
you  mean,  sir  ?    You  are  cured." 

Patient,  '<  Cured !  I  am  as  blind 
as  a  mole." 

Second  P.  *'  Awl  t  as  desf  m  a  pott/' 


Third  Patient.  ^  And  I  worse  than 
when  I  came  under  him." 

Fourth  Patient.  «  And  I  fleeced  of 
my  last  sixpence." 

All.  <<  A  quack!  a  cheat  1" 

Doctor.  *'  Such  is  an  ungrateful 
world  !  I  have  cured  every  one  of 
you,  and  now  dismiss  you.  I  have 
done  it  so  effectually,  and  with  so  little 
pain,  that  you  are  unconscious  of  it ; 
and  these  are  your  thanks!  Gentle- 
men, good  morning." 

"  John,  the  Whigs  are  exhausted  ;  I 
must  now  get  at  the  Tories.  John,  take 
these  invitations  to  dinner  to  Uie  penny- 
a-liners  connected  with  the  Timet  and 
Standard,  &c. ;  and  if  any  one  for  the 
next  six  weeks  asks  you  what  are  your 
roaster's  politics,  say  High  Tory  and 
High  Church.  The  Dissenting  inter- 
est is  done  vri th.  They  know  me, 
and  I  know  them.  The  Whigs  and 
Radicals  are  done  with.  They  deny, 
stupidly,  that  they  are  cured.  Let  us 
start  new  game.    Here's  to  the  Tories  I" 

DOCTORATES. 

It  used  to  be,  that  dissenting  minis- 
ters so  detested  and  abhorred  all  that 
savoured  of  worldly  pre-eminence  that 
they  disclaimed  every  title  of  honour, 
and  were  heroically  regardless  of 
degrees,  save  those  of  Fahrenheit  and 
R^umur.  Another  spirit  seems  now 
to  animate  them.  They  are  as  avari- 
cious of  university  degrees  as  priests  of 
bishoprics,  and  as  desirous  of  a  good 
income  as  churchmen  of  good  livings. 
This  propensity  of  nature  has  of  late 
become  peculiarly  prominent  and  dis- 
tinctive m  the  many  ways  of  dissent. 
It  is  true,  the  ministers  of  these  various 
bodies  cannot  obtain  the  regular  de- 
crees of  either  university ;  and  in  these 
degenerate  days,  the  one  or  two  of  the 
Scotch  universities  who  were  erst  ra- 
ther prolific  of  these  academic  honours 
have  sternly  refused  to  confer  doc- 
torates, except  on  merit,  and  on  men 
attached  to  our  constitution  in  church 
and  stale.  Dissenting  ministers,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  ten  years, 
were  much  at  a  loss  for  honorary  titles, 
till  they  received  information,  per  in- 
voice, from  the  Yale,  Ohio,  and  other 
American  manufactories,  that  D.  D*8 
were  exported  with  other  articles  of 
commerce,  and  in  the  late  embarrass- 
ments of  trade  might  be  had  at  very 
reduced  prices.  As  soon  as  this  cheer- 
ing intimation  reached  the  shores  of 
England;  deputies  Afere  sent  off  by  th» 
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Diamond  steamers  to  Gravesend,  to 
bring  from  the  British  Queen  and  the 
Great  Western  the  bales  of  blushing 
honours ;  and  lord  deacons,  who 
starved  their  ministers  to  keep  them 
bumble,  procured  for  them  Transat- 
lantic D.b/s  to  make  them  contented. 
The  ministers  felt  elated,  sported  broad 
brims,  and  German  silver  or  British 
plate  buckles,  with  appropriate  inex- 
pressibles; and  thus  presented  in  their 
very  aspect,  they  thought,  living  com- 
ments on  the  text,  ''  purchased  to 
themselves  a  good  degree.*'  There 
will,  by  and  by,  be  scarcely  an  ambi- 
tious, jealous,  voluntary  minister  with- 
out a  D.  D.  to  decorate  his  name  withal ; 
and  the  result  will  necessarily  be,  that 
thinking  men  will  regard  the  doctorless 
Dissenters  as  the  learned  and  the 
worthy;  and,  per  contra,  the  doc- 
torated  as  the  dull,  the  ignorant,  and 
envious. 

It  is  a  remark  worthy  of  notice,  how- 
ever, that  D.  D.  conferred  by  an 
American  academy  is  not  recognised  in 
this  country  as  a  degree  at  all.  It  is  a 
useless  and  worthless  appendage.  A 
Scotch  D.  D.,  be  it  the  designation  of 
great  or  little  merit, — and  for  ten  years, 
we  understand,  from  good  authority, 
it  has  been  most  judiciously  and  wa- 
rily bestowed, — is  legal  in  the  eye  of  the 
British  constitution,  and  legally  suc- 
ceeds, if  it  does  not,  pari  passu,  rank 
with  an  English  D.D.  But  the  Trans- 
atlantic doctorate  is  a  mere  imp)osi- 
tion — a  piece  of  mimicry— an  attempt 
to  hoist  English  colours  on  American 
bottoms. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  doctorates 
of  this  redoubtable  century  is,  the  bear- 
ers of  these  pseudo-dignities  are  found 
aping  the  clerical  robes  of  the  national 
clergy.  Even  John  Burnett  wears  a 
gown  and  bands;  Dr.  Morrison  (not 
the  hygeist)  does  the  same ;  Dr.  Lief- 
child  Item,  being  recently  Transat- 
lanticated.  This  is  pure  assumption. 
A  Scotch  Geneva  is  the  Scotch  na- 
tional clerical  dress,  with  its  tassels, 
significant  of  divers  degrees  and  digni- 
ties; and  the  master's,  or  bachelor's, 
or  doctor's  gowns,  are  the  robes  of  the 
English  church  :  but  neither  church 
nor  university  present  a  gown  to  the 
ministers  of  Dissent.  They  might 
with  as  great  propriety  wear  the  uni- 
form of  a  field-marshal,  or  the  livery  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  footmen. 
Such,  however,  are  the  movements  of 
this  great  century.     By  and  by;  the 


lawn  sleeves,  and  the  mitre  and  crozier, 
will  be  displayed  in  the  meeting-house ; 
and  dissent  will  equal  the  church,  if 
not  in  the  substantials  of  learning  and 
theology,  yet  in  the  superficial  of 
robes,  phylacteries,  and  such  like. 

PUBLIC  OPINION. 

There  is  much  in  public  opinion  akin 
to  papal  in&Uibility.  It  is  declared 
by  thousands  to  exist ;  it  is,  however, 
discovered  and  discerned  by  none. 
It  is  frequently  appealed  to,  forcibly 
quoted,  universally  adored ;  but  if  we 
ask  where  is  the  oracle  of  this  great 
power,  the  sybil  leaves  bearing  his  tm- 
primatur,  nobody  can  say;  The  scal- 
pel of  the  anatomist  has  failed  to  dis- 
sect and  to  display  it,  the  analysis  of 
the  metaphysician  lias  not  disclosed  it, 
the  processes  of  art  have  not  condensed 
it.  It  reigns,  it  determines  modes  and 
measures,  it  makes  the  countenances 
of  hundreds  turn  pale,  and  the  pockets 
of  thousands  gravitate  with  gold.  It 
has  yet  been  frequently  so  corrupt, 
that  the  introduction  of  a  grain  of  truth 
has  thrown  it  into  fermentation ;  and 
occasionally  so  lost  to  the  just,  the 
pure,  and  the  holy,  that  it  has  made 
the  righteous  a  martyr,  and  the  mur- 
derer a  monarch.  Public  opinion 
reaches  St.  Stephen's,  and  gives  a 
plastic  influence  to  acts  of  parliament, 
and  a  tone  to  honourable  members' 
speeches.  It  imparts  a  living  com- 
mentary to  impure  statutes,  and  a 
spirit  of  vitality  to  the  letter  of  the 
law.  Its  scourge  is  felt  in  The  Times, 
its  lash  in  the  Standard^  its  cane  in  the 
Fosty  its  gruntings  in  the  Chronicle, 
its  wash-pot  is  the  Globe,  its  cloaca  the 
Advertiser,  Dispatch,  &c.  &c.  There 
is  in  the  public  opinion  of  a  century  a 
fair  representation  of  the  true  and  the 
just ;  but,  in  the  public  opinion  of  a 
fitful  hour,  or  a  decade  of  years  even, 
there  is  no  more  truthfulness  than  in 
the  oracle  of  Apollo.  The  average 
opinion  of  a  hundred  years  is  more 
or  less  true  in  every  community  and 
in  every  age :  less  than  a  century 
is  worth  nothing.  It  is  the  action 
and  reaction  of  public  opinion  that 
exercise  a  moral  attraction  and  repul- 
sion in  all  affairs,  social  and  national. 
It  subdues  and  softens  the  severity  of 
absolute  despotism,  it  corrects  and 
keeps  under  the  s\irges  and  licentious- 
ness of  republican  anarchy;  it  pairs 
down  the  cruelties  of  a  severe  and 
stringent  laW;  and  lends  power  and 
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inflA^«Bce  to  a  loose  and  inadequate 
ODe ;  it  has  given  influence  to  vtrtue, 
but  it  has  also  canonised  vice ;  it  has 
to  genius  imparted  its  most  illustrious 
triumphs,  and  folly  it  has  occasionally 
irradiated  with  deceptive  splendours. 
It  once  yelled  of  the  Redeemer  of  man- 
kind, "  Crucify  him  !"  and  of  a  thief 
and  a  robber,  <*  Let  Barabbas  go !" 

It  is  really  generated  by  one  or  two, 
but  leaps  from  point  to  point  through 
a  succession  of  links,  till  at  length  a 
whole  country  is  under  its  influence. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  profound  minds, 
received  and  modified  at  eacli  succes- 
sion by  peculiar  idiosyncrasies,  till  it 
becomes  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the 
million. 

CHARTISTS. 

The  unhappy  and  wretched  popula- 
tion which  enrols  itself  under  this 
new  nomenclature,  is  the  product  of  a 
variety  of  originating  circumstances. 
Chartism  is  the  froth  and  the  scum 
thrown  up  by  two  distinct  classes  pf 
powers  or  elements — the  first  negative, 
and  the  second  po<;itive.  The  negative 
is  want  of  church  extension  and  pro- 
vision. In  the  diocess  of  York  there 
is  a  population  of  406,000,  and  church 
room  for  about  50,000 ;  thereby  leaving 
356,000  utterly  destitute  of  ministers, 
worship,  and  sacraments,  or  dependent 
on  the  chance  supplies  of  the  Voluntary 
principle.  In  the  diocess  of  Lichfield 
there  are  235,000  persons,  and  church 
room  for  29,000,  thus  leaving  no 
Christian  pastors  or  public  means  of 
instruction  for  206,000  souls.  In  the 
metropol^,  at  its  present  ratio  of  in- 
crease in  population  by  influx  or  births, 
even  after  the  Bishop  of  London^s  fifty 
new  churches  shall  have  been  erected 
and  filled,  there  will  still  be  a  surplus 
population  of  700,000  witboMt  the 
possibility  of  church  room ;  and  this, 
too,  on  the  too  improbable  supposition 
that  Dissenters  in  tlie  same  time  shall 
have  built  fifty  new  chapels  of  average 
dimensions.  The  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation and  the  failure  of  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of — to  use  the  lowest 
character — those  schools  of  morality, 
parish  churches,  will  sufficiently  ac- 
count for  the  Owens,  the  Frosts,  and 
the  Vincents,  that  deserve,  or  are  sen- 
tenced to,  the  gallows,  in  the  day  in 
which  we  live. 

Fotiiive  causes  are  virulent  and 
countless.  The  low  Badical  news- 
paper—daily ,,  weekly,  or  ofkner,  ^xert 


a  most  deleterious  influence  on  the 
judgments  and  the  consciences  of 
mil^ons.  The  loose  and  depraving 
morality  that  teems  from  these,  and 
especial^  the  Sunday  scions  of  the 
same  family,  and  their  great  spread,  ac- 
count for  the  population  ready  to  ignite 
at  any  nmment.  Gin-shops  and  cheap 
gin  prepare  the  physical  system  to 
sympathise  with  the  moral,  and  piie« 
cipiiate  the  ruin  of  both.  Let  any 
man's  mind  be  filled  with  the  cheap 
Sund^  reading  we  have  referred  to, 
and  his  stomach  with  the  still  cbes^per 
daily  gin  we  have  mentioned,  for  «iz 
weeks,  and  that  man  is  prepared  to 
shoulder  pike  or  fnusket,  and  march 
under  any  Bob^ierre  or  0*ConneU 
that  hoists  the  flag  of  Chartism.  These 
moral  and  physical  poisons,  these 
stimuli  to  bloodshed,  anarchy,  and 
treaspn,  are  not  con^ned  in  their  agency 
to  a  few.  The  stamp  returns  of  the 
revenue  clearly  prove  that  millions  are 
junder  their  sws^  and  ripened  by  their 
influence  for  all  desperate  dmnges. 
The  devil  requires  three  things  to  turn 
a  town  or  village  into  a  citadel  of 
Chartists.  First,  the  absence  of  a 
parish  cl)urch,  with  its  faithful  pastor; 
second,  the  presence  of  a  gin-shop, 
with  a  parlour  for  Robert  Owen ;  ana^ 
third,  a  Sunday  Radical  newspaper. 
Give  him  these  three  «*«  ^^Vs,  and  be 
can  turn  men  into  fiends,  Britons  into 
Chartists,  Christians  into  Socialists, 
Paradise  itself  into  Pandemonium. 
The  causes  of  Chartism  are  not  political, 
but  moral,  Tlie  cure  must  coipe  from 
the  church,  not  from  the  itate;  nine 
parts  out  pf  ten  from  the  3i6/e,  and 
one  part  from  the  Magaa  Charta, 

We  must  orefer  to  the  desecration  of 
the.  Christian  religion  from  the  partial 
contents  of  one  number  only  of  the 
Northern  Star,  a  paper  which  seems 
to  be  the  receptacle  of  all  malice, 
hatred,  and  uncharitableness,  and  a 
proof  that  die  Christian  religion  is 
therein  turned  from  its  pure  and 
shining  path  of  good-will  and  charity, 
and  forcibly  wrenched  to  tie  support 
of  the  wildest  and  most  wicked  schemes 
that  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  man. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  present  is  a  seem- 
ingly religious  age,  and  therefore  the 
religious  portion  of  the  community 
being  Legion  (albeit  such  religion  be 
skin-deep^  must  be  conciliated ;  and 
hpw  qin  this  be  done  by  men  without 
religion,  ^less  they  put  on  the  garb 
of^religioxiy  and  ass.u^  tlie  c^t  and 
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bypocriay  of  the  pieaclo*religionUts  of 
the  age?  Thus  we  ha?e  popular  politics 
assuming  the  authority  of  religious 
precepts,  and  Chartist  chapels,  Char- 
tist buDday- schools,  Cha^ist  class- 
leaders.  Chartist  superintendents.  Char- 
tist preachers  and  lecturers,  &c.  &c., 
in  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  a 
new  estahlisliment  in  religion,  only 
with  this  paradox,  that  the  moi«  they 
would  attach  themselves  to  religion, 
the  less  religion  they  have  like;  the 
poor  crier,  Avho,  the  more  he  cried, 
the  less  he  sorrowed  :— 

"  If  the  man  who  turnips  cries, 
Cry  not  when  his  father  dies. 
It  18  plain  that  he  would  rather 
Have  a  turoip  than  his  father." 

But,  sparing  t))e  logic,  let  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  speak  for  themselves, 
extracted  from  one  recent  number  only 
of  the  hebdomadal  sheet: — 

"On  Sunday  last  was  haptiaed  by  Mr. 
Caird,  in  the  Christian  Chortitt  Ckurch 
of  the  Vale  of  Leven,  Elizabeth  Feargus 
O'Connor,  daughter  of  Mr.  William 
Heys.  This  was  the  first  baptism  which 
had  taken  place  in  that  place  ofwonhip  /" 

"  Thwaites  Democratic  Sunday  School..^ 
The  anniversary  of  the  above  Sunday 
School  was  celebrated  on  the  same  day 
by  about  one  hundred  of  the  friends, 
teachers,  and  scholars,  partaking  of  tea 
together  in  the  school-room.  The  ar- 
nmgonents  on  the  occasion  were  excel- 
lent, and  quite  in  aocordaooe  with  the 
liberal  nature  of  the  institution." 

"  The  anniversary  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem Church  Sunday  Shod  was  cele- 
brated in  that  place  of  wanhip  on  Monday 
week.  After  the  scholars  bad  got  well 
satisfied  with  a  good  substantial  repast, 
the  teachers  and  fidends,  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred,  sat  down  at  the  different 
tables,  which  were  arranged  on  die  tops 
of  the  pews,  and  commenced  enjoying 
one  o£  the  best  meiAs  of  that  description 
^taa  feast)  it  was  possible  to  make. 
After  the  repast  and  conviyialitj,  which 
might  last  about  three  hourst  the  reverend 
presideBt  roo  equality  yetj  ascended  the 
pulpit,  and  g^ve  an  excellent  discourse 
from  the  6th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  on 
the  benefits  of  education,  and  the  best 
method  of  making  it  useful  and  agreeable 
to  youth.  He  proved,  from  Scripture, 
tliat  it  was  lawful  to  do  good  on  the 
Sunday;  and  that,  consequently,  any 
useful  branch  of  learning  that  could  be 
proved  beneficial  was  a  portion  of  that 
good,  and  that  it  was  lawful  and  scrip- 
twal  to  teeoh  it.  He  thought  that  if, 
along  with  reading  and  writing,  the  ma- 
UiefuMos,  geography,  and  any  other  of  the 


useful  branches  of  leammg,  were  taught, 
it  would  be  much  better  for  the  chil£en 
of  the  poor  than  the  usual  method  of  oc 
cupying  their  time  in  getting  off  creeds 
and  catechisms,  which  they  hs^  generally 
no  relish  for.  The  discourse,  which  was 
fraught  with  good,  sound,  practical  in- 
formation, of  the  most  liberal  character, 
lasted  about  an  hour.  This  gentleman 
preaches  in  the  DemocratioSun<Uy  School, 
held  in  the  Woiking  Man's  Hall,  in  about 
two  months.'* 

**  Sfrmon.— .Mr.  M'Crae  preaehed  two 
highly  iatsresdng  aermousin  the  Buek's 
Head  Hall,  Oreeaock,  on  Sabbath  last, 
en  which  occasion  tj^e  place,  although 
capable  of  containing  neariy  five  hundred 
individuals,  was  so  completely  packed, 
that  some  hundreds  were  compelled  to 
go  away  unable  to  obtaiu  admission.  The 
collection,  which  was  for  the  benefit  of 
our  ill-used  friend  Dr.  M'Douall  [a 
Chartist,  in  gaol],  amounted  to  the  band, 
seme  sum  of  31.  9j..  ! !  which  has  been 
sent  off,  after  deducting  the  expenses 
incurred." 

•*  On  Thursday  the  30th,  a  meeting  of 
the  Edinburgh  Chartist  Association  was 
held  in  Whitfield  Chapel.  Mr.  G.  J. 
Harney  was  present." 

"  A  Sunday  School  has  been  esta- 
blished in  the  township  of  Clayton.  The 
room  is,  on  a  week*day  evening,  used  as 
a  reading  and  news-room,  for  the  dif- 
fusing political  knowledge.  I'he  Northern 
Star,  and  other  democratic  papers,  are 
there  taken.  Great  praise  is  due  to  the 
Wesleyans  at  that  place,  in  the  lending 
desks,  &c.,  in  furtherance  of  the  object/' 

**  On  Monday  evening  last  a  public 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Democratic 
Chapel,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the 
report  of  the  Manchester  Delegate  Meet- 
ing. At  eight  o'clock  the  ^hice  was 
crowded  almost  to  suffocatmn.  Mr. 
Philips,  oa  entering  the  room,  was 
loudly  cheered.  A  collection  was  made 
towards  the  National  Chartist  Fund." 

"  Chartitt  Prayer  Meeting^-^  large 
meeting  was  held  on  Clerkenwell  Green, 
on  Sunday  morning  week,  for  the  purpose 
of  offering  up  a  prayer  for  the  imprisoned 
Chartists.  The  placard  calling  the  meet- 
ing was  directed  to  Christians  of  all  de- 
nominations. A  short  and  appropriate 
discourae  was  delivered  on  the  occasion 
by  a  Chartist  brother.  The  prayer  was 
tnen  read  in  the  most  devout  and  solemn 
manner,  the  assembly  being  uncovered, 
with  which  the  pence,  on  being  re- 
quested, courteously  complied. 
**  J^crm  of  Prayer" 

Next  follows  a  long  written  prayer. 
The  following  is  a  portion,  after  an  in- 
vocation of  Almighty  God  : — 

**  *  We  have  broken  Thy  most  holy  lair  j  - 
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and,  in  the  payment  of  rates  for  the  sap- 
port  of  the  established  church,  which  is 
opposed  to  Thee  both  iu  word  and  deed, 
we  have  robbed  Thee  of  that  supreme 
honour  and  regard  to  which  Thou  art 
entitled.  But  have  mercy  on  us,  O  God, 
wo  beseech  Thee  !  Lord  hare  mercy  on 
us  !     Christ  have  mercy  on  us  ! 

"  *  And  whilst,  O  Most  High,  we  are 
engaged  at  the  throne  of  Thy  heavenly 
grace  on  our  own  behalf,  we  would  not 
forget  those  who  have  placed  themselves 
in  authority  over  us,  but  whom  we  have 
never  elected,  and  who  have  taken  from 
us  our  '  freewill  offerings,'  which  we  de- 
dicated to  support  the  poor,  to  clothe  the 
naked,  and  assist  the  fatherless,  and  have 
appropriated  them  to  the  support  of  their 
own  commissioners  and  agents.  Lord  ! 
have  mercy  on  their  souls,  pardon  their 
iniquities,  and  blot  out  their  trans- 
gressions. 

"  '  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords  ! 
have  mercy  on  the  queen  ;  shew  unto  her 
the  error  of  her  ways  *  ...  *  that  she  re- 
ceives too  much  money  for  merely  living 
in  a  large  house,  and  signing  acts  of  par- 
liament for  oppressing  the  people,  Thy 
servants.  O  Lord,  convert  her  and  her 
royal  husband.  ]May  the  Lord  have  mercy 
on  their  souls ! 

"  '  Hear  our  prayer  for  John  Frost, 
and  his  compatriots,  Williams  and  Jones ; 
for  FeargusO*Connor  j  for  Henry  Vincent ; 
yea,  for  the  whole  catalogue  of  patriots, 
whose  every  case  Thou  art  well  ac- 
quainted with.  Provide  for  their  wives 
and  families.  Ma^  tlie  children  follow 
the  steps  of  the  fathers,  so  far  as  they 
have  followed  Thine  holy  example.  We 
thank  Thee  for  the  past  [can  Newport 
be  included  t]  :  we  trust  Thee  for  the 
future. 

"  *  And  now,  O  Lord,  may  we  depart 
in  peace  t  Direct  the  council  of  the 
people,  &0.  Bless  our  enemies.  Con. 
vert  the  lawyers,  the  spies,  the  soldiers, 
the  police,  and  all  others  that  have  been 
engaged  in  the  unj  ust  persecution  of  the 
people.  And  to  Thy  name,  O  Parent  of 
Mankind,  shall  be  the  glory. 

"  '  Our  Father,'  &c. 

"  The  prayer  was  to  have  been  read 
again  in  the  afternoon,  but  the  weather 
prevented.  A  similar  meeting  is  au- 
noimced  for  next  Sunday,  when  the  same 
prayer,  with  a  few  alterations,  will  be 
again  offered." 

In  the  same  paper  the  following  ad- 
yertisement  also  appears : — 

**  Wanted,  by  the  Dundee  Democratic 
Association,  an  individual  qualified  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  as  laid  down  by  Jesus 
Christ,  to  deliver  lectures  on  Chartism, 
and,  if  required,  to  act  as  a  teacher  of 


"  None  need  apply  who  do  not  profea 
Christian  principles.  Testimonials  as  to 
character  and  qualification  will  be  re- 
quired." 

Surely  the  above  quotations,  which 
might  be  multiplied,  are  enough  to 
shew  that  the  Chartists  will  resort  to 
any  means  in  order  to  work  out  Aeir 
designs;  and  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
the  people  are  deceived  (as  eyen  a 
Chartist  has  written  of  his  brother 
agitators), — "  grossly  deceived  by  false 
teachers,  hypocrites,  and  toolves  in 
sheep's  clothing ^ — by  plausible  8yco> 
phants,  well  versed  in  all  the  lan- 
guage of  guile  and  dissiroulation.^ 
The  people  of  the  Northern  Star  have 
made  a  good  gain  by  their  inflammatory 
writings ;  and  now  that  the  Star  is  fiist 
declining  (see  the  last  stamp  returns), 
they  become  the  more  outrageous  and 
exciting. 

First  of  all,  we  hear  of  a  Christian 
Chartist  CAiircA,  and  Chartbt  baptism ! 
Is  the  sixth  commandment,  or  tne  ser- 
mon on  the  mount,  ever  read  in  this 
Chartist  place  of  worship  ?  1  The  duly 
towards  one*s  neighbour  would,  of 
course,  be  scouted  at  once. 

Secondly, —  we  have  a  Democratic 
Sunday-school,  iu  which  it  is  plain, 
from  the  account  of  all  these  schools, 
that  politics  are  preached  on  the  Sun" 
day. 

Thii*dly, — we  have  the  New  Jerusalem 
Church  Sunday-school,  in  which  it  is 
proved  from  Scripture  that  it  is  scrips 
tural  to  teach  mathematics,  geography, 
or  any  kind  of  useful  learning,  on  the 
Sabbath  I  What  will  the  <'  pious  Dip- 
senters**  say  to  this  ?  Spirits  of  Bax- 
ter, Howe,  Henry,  Doddridge,  Owen, 
Wesley,  Whitfield,  Hall !  can  ye  look 
upon  this  ? 

Fourthly, — we  liave  a  highly  inter- 
esting Chartist  sermon,  ending  with  a 
collection  for  an  imprisoned  Chartist, 
as  thorough  a  ruffian  and  tyrant  as 
ever  walked  on  the  earth.  Where  is 
the  Saviour  in  this  ?  that  unresisting 
Lamb  who  did  no  violence, — whose 
voice  was  not  heard  in  the  streets,  nei- 
ther was  any  guile  found  in  his  moutb. 
And  what  likeness  between  him  and 
Vincent,  who  was  a  Dissenting 
preacher? 

FifUily,— we  have  a  Chartist  gather- 
ing in  Whitfield  Chapel,  Edinburgh. 
In  whose  hands  can  this  chapel  be,  and 
what  species  of  religion  is  taught  there  ? 

Sixthly, — a  Chartist  Sunday-school 
at  Clayton;  said  to  be  supported  bf 
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the  Wesleyans,~^\ye  do  not  believe  it. 
If  true,  let  Conference,  and  the  Watch- 
man,  and  Dr.  Bunting,  and  Lessy,  and 
Robert  Newton,  look  to  this. 

Seventhly, —  we  have  a  Chartist 
meeting  in  a  Democratic  chapel,  with  a 
collection  for  the  Chartist  fund. 

Eighthly, —  the  Chartist  prayer!! 
Here  we  find  that  the  Chartists  are  op- 
posed to  Christ's  scriptural  church, 
and  the  church  is  honoured  indeed  by 
their  disapproval.  She  could  not  be 
Christian,  and  at  the  same  time  please 
the  Chartists ;  but  they  who  are  of  yes- 
terday alone  possess  the  means  of  sal- 
vation !  Next  ihey  pray  for  mercy  on 
their  foes :  in  the  same  spirit,  we  sup- 
pose, as  the  brave  soldier  nad  engraven 
on  his  sword,  when  he  fought  the 
French,  these  words,  "  The  Lord  have 
mercy  on  you,/or  J  wonUJ*  We  never 
before  heard  of  the  Chartists  having  de- 
dicated any  thing  to  the  poor ;  neither 
did  we  know  that  Frost,  Jones,  and 
Williams,  were  following  God's  holy 
example  in  their  march  on  Newport. 
The  introduction  of  children  into  this 
prayer  forms  the  climax  of  mockery 
and  extreme  blasphemy. 

Ninthly, — ^we  have  the  advertisement 
for  a  Chartist  Sunday  teacher  of  youth ! 
What  he  is  to  teach  will  be  best  de- 
cided by  those  who  decide  on  his  qua- 
lification ;  but  we  suspect  he  will  not 
teach  his  masters  that  deeds  are  better 
than  words,  and  that  they  ought  to  set 
the  example  first  y  of  dividing  their  pro- 
perty equally  among  the  people.  "  The 
earth  is  the  right  of  every  man,"  is  a 
favourite  Chartist  motto ;  "  The  earth  is 
the  Lord*s,"  said  Cromwell's  saints; 
«  and  we  are  the  Lord's :  so  the  earth 
is  ours."  Will  the  pike  system  be 
taught,  and  Somerville's  book  be  ne- 
cessary? Chartism,  as  many  say,  is 
gone  to  bed;  and  we  wish  the  goiy 
hypocrite  a  long,  very  long,  sleep ;  and 
all  who  are  not  advocates  for  universal 
suffering,  preferring  the  greatest  slaugh- 
ter of  the  greatest  number,  but  who 
value  the  real  substantial  blessings  of 
religion  and  liberty,  will  shout  fervently, 
from  the  inmost  heart,  "Amen,  and 
Amen!'' 

NATIONAL  PROSPECTS. 

These,  as  long  as  the  Conservatives 
are  kept,  or  keep  themselves,  from  the 
power  their  great  talents  and  sounder 
principles  prescribe,  are  gloomy  enough. 
If  we  look  to  the  feelings  generated 
in  the  bosoms  of  the  best  part  of  the 


population  towards  the  throne— in  that 
portion  of  our  countrymen  whose  sin, 
in  the  judgment  of  their  adversaries, 
it  has  been  to  be  too  profoundly  at- 
tached to  it  —  we  see  abundant  matter 
of  shame  and  sorrow.  Reckless  and 
unprincipled  men  have  surrounded  the 
queen  with  barricades  and  blinds,  and 
exercised  a  tyranny  the  more  dreadful 
because  the  subject  of  it  cannot  be  made 
to  see  and  break  it  up — a  surveillance 
for  which  others  in  their  places  and 
in  former  times  would  have  been  im- 
peached. Her  majesty  knows  not  the 
feelings  of  her  people,  nor  the  opinions 
of  that  portion  of  the  press  which  com- 
mands the  talent  as  it  contains  the 
principles  of  those  who  love  and  revere 
our  monarchy,  and  weep  over  the  vile 
uses  to  which  Melbourne  and  Co. 
have  perverted  its  sacredness  and  its 
influence. 

If  we  cast  our  eyes  over  our  do- 
mestic provinces  we  find  in  Ireland  all 
the  elements  of  rebellion ;  the  curse  of 
that  country  personified  in  its  agitator, 
and  represented  by  its  priests  fonning 
the  smouldering  fires  of  rebellion.  In 
Wales  a  powerful  organisation  of  rebels, 
neither  known  nor  prepared  for  till 
many  lives  were  sacrificed,  and  the 

feace  of  the  principality  disturbed, 
n  the  north,  and  among  the  manu- 
facturing districts.  Chartism  convulsing 
whole  districts,  forging  pikes  and 
collecting  muskets.  In  London  and 
the  more  civilised  south,  the  immoral 
and  filthy  Socialists  spread  as  a 
gangrene.  All  these  hate  both  the  minis- 
try and  the  constitution.  The  Tories, 
on  the  other  hand,  hate  the  incompetent 
ministry,  but  love  and  plead  for  the 
constitution. 

In  the  government.  Papists  are  pitch- 
ed  into  places  of  high  ofiicial  authority ; 
the  cast-off*  Whigs  of  the  Commons, 
"  neatly  mended  and  repaired,"  are 
forked  into  the  House  of  Lords ;  men 
are  raised  to  the  highest  functions  of  the 
navy,  whose  titles  to  the  distinction 
are  more  from  pop-guns  and  paper 
pellets.  In  fiscal  matters  we  find  the 
revenue  decreasing,  loans  and  taxation 
inevitable,  and  my  Lord  Melbourne 
careless  of  all,  if  only  he  get  a  dinner 
in  the  palace,  and  a  pirouette  with 
bedchamber  damsels  in  the  ball-room. 
The  cloud  at  present  thickens  and 
spreads;  the  church  is  assailed  external- 
ly and  internally ;  Jesuits  creep  about 
like  their  master,  seeking  whom  they 
may  devour ;  evil  and  perverse  men  are 
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exalted,  and  the  good  depressed  and 
degraded. 

There  is,  notwithstanding,  a  bright 
as  well  as  a  black  side.  If  the  cause 
of  the  right  perishes  the  nearer  it  ap- 
proaches the  throne,  or,  rather,  before 
It  reaches  the  throne  to  which  it  would 
appeal,  it  prospers  beyond  all  pre- 
cedent among  the  mass  ofttiinking  peo- 
ple. Both  Protestant  and  Conservative 
views  are  extending  their  hold  every  day. 
In  Liverpool  the  tide  is  entirely  turned 
in  favour  of  church  and  state.  In 
Manchester  a  rapid  transition  is  taking 
place;  and,  had  it  not  been  that  the 
strictly  religious  portion  of  the  Con- 
servatives of  that  town  did  not  come 
forward  and  poll  for  Sir  George  Mur- 
ray on  a  late  occasion  for  reasons  to 
them,  but  not  to  us,  satisfactory,  the 
Radical  Socinian  would  have  been 
turned  out,  and  a  sound  Conservative 
in.  We  trust  that  those  who  hung 
back  will  see  the  necessity  of  <:oming 
forward  on  another  occasion.  In  every 
part  of  England  a  powerful  Conserva- 
tive impulse  spreads  and  assimilates  to 
itself  new  and  unexpected  materials 
every  day.  In  fact,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  present  state  of  things  has  been 
permitted  in  order  to  make  way  for 
the  introduction  of  a  vigorous  and  per- 
manent government  that  will  restore 
to  the  crown  its  almost  departed 
glories,  to  the  constitution  its  ancient 
stability,  to  the  people  prosperity  and 
confidence,  Norman oy  to  the  Muses, 
Melbourne  to  his  Magdalene,  and 
Eussell  to  his  paternal  acres. 

AS  Wfi  WERE    and   as  we  aub. 


The  Pitts  and 
the  Cbathams,  the 
Poxes  and  the 
Burkes,  men  of 
various  shades  of 
political  opinion, 
Tory  and  Whig, 
but  orators,  states- 
men with  heads 
and  hearts  to  think 
and  feel,  and  he- 
roism to  die  for 
Old  England. 

The  navy  of 
England  the  awe 
of  Europe,  and 
Britannia  the  mis- 
tress of  the  earth ; 
the  real  vrants  of 
home  suoplied, 
and   idle  aiscon- 


Puppies  redo- 
lent of  roses,  their 
fingers  dipped  in 
lavender,  their 
whiskers  glisten- 
ing with  Macas- 
sar ;  giving  pre- 
ference to  claret, 
not  to  conscience ; 
and  adhering  to 
the  constitution  as 
the  leech  to  the 
human  body,  till 
repletion  cause  it 
to  drop  off. 

The  navy  starved 
and  rotting  in  the 
docks ;  sailors  ex- 
tinct ;  Britain 
bearded  by  Russia, 
ejected  fromCbina, 


tent  repressed ; 
Chartism  un- 

known by  name; 
the  very  riots  lo- 
cal and  moment- 
ary, because  no 
fuel  to  feed  them  ; 
tlie  Popish  Bill, 
with  its  thousand 
and  one  acts,  and 
the  Reform  Bill, 
with  its  never- 
ending  finalities, 
Were  as  unknown 
as  Melbourne's 
and  Palmerston's 
exploits  will  be  in 
history ;  Christ- 
ianity of  old,  ex- 
ternally at  least, 
revered  ;  educa- 
tion, as  a  prin- 
ciple undisputed, 
based  on  religion ; 
Reform  was  the 
ultima  Thule  of 
the  most  fiery  spi- 
rits, absolute  trai- 
tors (Guy  Fawkes, 
Huni,  &c.)  ex- 
cepted ;  poverty 
was  not  sent  to 
penal  settlements 
and  fenced  bas- 
tiles;  and  crime 
was  not  allowed, 
as  in  the  O'Mul- 
grave  times,  to 
undo  its  bolts,  and 
not  only  walk  un- 
punished, but  rise 
to  office,  and  re- 
gister sacraments 
and  marriage  ties. 


lightly  feared  by 
any  thiid-iate 
power;  Chartism 
sharpening  pikes 
at  every  grind- 
stone ;  O'Connell 
astride  on  the 
Emancipation  Bill, 
and  riding  at  rail- 
road pace  through 
and  through  the 
constitution  and 
the  Church  of 
England;  the  Re- 
form Bill  boldly 
proclaimed  by  its 
quondam  finality 
advocates  to  be 
but  a  battering- 
ram  fbr  spreading 
havoc  on  a  more 
extended  scale ; 
and  Melbourne 
and  Co.  playing 
in  the  palace  at 
fox  and  goose ! 

"  Quantun  matatvs 
abiltisr' 

The  storm  rising 
in  violence  and 
extent ;  the  sheet- 
anchors  slipped ; 
the  canvass  olown 
to  rags ;  the  beams 
and  planks  strain- 
ing and  creaking 
in  a  temp^tuous 
ocean,  and  each 
lurch  threatening 
to  be  a  grave ;  and 
the  while  the  mas- 
ter of  the  crew  is 
at  his  dinner,  the 
steward  at  his  toi- 
lette, the  mate 
smoking  a  cigar, 
and  bating  of 
having  saved  a 
lamp -glass  ;  and 
the  rest  of  the 
crew  inquiring  if 
a  resolution  can 
be  come  to,  by 
which  they  may 
retain  the  pay  if 
forced  to  leavfetneit 
places. 


ItOYAL  EXPENSES. 


If  any  one  fiiult  has  been  in  a  thou- 
sand shapes  repeated  and  reiterated  in 
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the  teeth  of  us  Tories,  it  has  been  a 
disposition  to  uphold  the  dignity  and 
munificence  of  the  crown.  But,  not- 
ivithstanding  the  ardent  economy  of 
the  Whigs  when  out  of  office,  their  de- 
clared hostility  to  squandering,  the  re- 
sources of  the  nation  on  royal  per- 
sonages, they  no  sooner  breathe  the  air 
and  eat  the  dinners  of  a  palace;  than 
"  a  change  comes  o'er  the  spirit  of  thrtr 
dream,'*  and  the  immolation  of  the 
sinews  and  muscles  of  all  Britain,  as  a 
holocaust  to  the  queen,  is  neither  in- 
consistent with  former  proftssion,  nor 
a  severe  tax  on  national  industry*  and' 
forbearance.  It  has  invariably  been 
the  practice  of  Conservatives  to  asif 
handsome  competency  for  royal  mas- 
ters and  mistresses,  but  never'  to  heap 
wealth  upon  them.  We  know  not  how 
it  is  that  royalty  in  all  ages  seems  an 
insatiable  absorbent  of  money.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  evanish  at  the  touch 
of  royal  digitals,  like  morning  mists  at' 
sunrise.  The  Duke  of  Sussex  is  al- 
most starving  on  21,000/.  per  annum. 
Queen  Victoria  has  for  herself  10,000/. 
a-year  more  than  King  William  and 
Adelaide  together ;  and  since  her  mar- 
riage, her  majesty  and  his  royal  high- 
ness Prince  Albert  have  together 
40,000/.  per  annum  more  than  their 
predecessors  in  the  same  castle. 
Really,  we  humbly  submit  tlie  ne- 
cessity of  severe  economy,  rttther  than 
unmerciful  lavishtiess,  in  a  day  when 
our  discontent  leaps  from  hut  to  hovel 
with  electric  speed,  when  our  navy  rots 


for  want  of  repair,  our  army  barely 
serves  to  keep  down  intestine  vear.  If 
ever  a  ministry  rendered  a  throne  un- 
popular, it  is  the  men  now  in  office. 
They  look  like  traitors  in  the  garb  of 
patriots.  Under  the  pretext  of  sup- 
porting and  repairing  the  constitution, 
they  deal  it  successive  stabs,  and  pro- 
voke against  it  the  fury  of  the  populace. 
We  do  not  desire  republican  penu- 
rioushess;  the  history  of  our  party 
sliews  this.  Btit  in  times  too  much 
akin  to  those  that  preceded  1688 — in 
timer  of  depression  and  dissatisfaction, 
of  poverty  and  reckless  crime,  nothing 
is  so  much  to  be  deprecated  as  need- 
less waste  of  national  resources — as 
the  expending  on  dinners  for  Lord  Mel- 
bourne as  much  as  would  feed  thou- 
sands of  a  starving  population.  We 
are  sure  the  queen  is  not  the  original 
source  of  the  extravagant  demands  re- 
cently made  by  her  ministry  ;  and  on 
them,  therefore,  will  lie  the  guilt  of  all 
the  unpopularity  which  now  reigns  and 
ftsters  where  loyal  love  and  reverence 
flourished  befbre. 

We  close  these  phenomena,  to  pur- 
sue them  in  the  course  Of  the  **  forties." 
When  we  do  so,  we  hope  to  be  ahle  to 
announce  to  our  delighted  fellow-sub- 
jects those  two  noble  and  national 
phenomena, 

A  Toby  Ministry 

AND 

A  Prince  of  Wales  I 
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THE  INDIAK  CHASE. 

The  chase  I  the  chase  I  the  glorious  chase  I 
Its  reckless  course  and  lightning  pace, — 
Its  pace — its  lightning  pacel 
No  sigh  for  wealth,  no  thought  of  care, 
Can  taint  the  joys  that  are  met  with  there ; 
When  hearts  are  light,  and  souls  are  free, 
As  waves  that  leap  on  the  boundless  sea  I 

I'm  in  the  chase  I  I'm  in  the  chase  1 

And  ever  here  's  my  pride  of  place; 

With  the  sky  above,  and  the  plain  below, 

And  nerve  to  lay  the  wild  boar  low. 

And  though  many  a  scar  has  marked  me  o*er, 

What  matter?  what  matter?  I  but  dare  the  more ! 

I  love — oh  !  how  I  love  the  steed 

That  shall  follow  where'er  the  boar  may  lead, 

When  spurs  are  red,  and  cheeks  are  pale. 

As  swift  as  the  sou'-west's  tempest  gale, — 

Still  rushing  on  in  his  wild  career, 

He  knows  no  check,  and  feels  no  fear. 

I  have  moved  amid  the  ball-room's  blaze. 

But  dull  to  roe  were  its  brightest  rays ; 

And  I  sprung  again  on  my  bounding  steed, 

And  felt  like  a  slave  of  his  fetters  freed  ; 

And  away -^  away — in  the  reckless  race. 

For  I  was  born,  was  born  for  the  madd'ning  chase  1 

The  tiger  trembled  on  the  morn 

Of  the  fatal  day — of  the  fetal  day  when  I,  when  I  was  bom ; 

The  panther  shook  with  a  sudden  fear, 

As  it  he  knew  that  his  death  was  near ; 

And  the  grey  boar  slunk  to  his  thorny  wild, 

In  dread  of  the  birth  of  the  huntsman's  child  ! 

I  have  lived  since  then  in  glorious  strife. 

Full  fifty  summers  a  hunter's  life. 

With  wealth  to  purchase  each  earthly  bliss ; 

But  I  never  sought  a  joy  but  this. 

And  death,  whenever  I've  run  my  race, 

Shall  come,  shall  come,  in  the  wild  and  madd'ning  chase ; 

And  death  shall  come,  in  the  wild  and  madd'ning  chase  I 
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A  SHABBT  OENTBEL  STORY. 


Chapters  VII.,  VIII.,  and  IX. 


Chap.  VII. 

Which  brings  a  neat  number  of  people 
to  Margate  b  j  the  Steamboat. 

TuE  events  which  thi:f  history  records 
began  in  the  month  of  February.  Time 
had  DOW  passed,  and  April  had  arrived, 
and  with  it  that  festive  season  so  loved 
by  schoolboys,  and  called  the  Easter 
holydays.  Not  only  schoolboys,  but 
men,  profit  by  this  period  of  leisure, — 
such  men,  especially,  as  have  just 
come  into  enjoyment  of  their  own  cups 
and  saucers,  and  are  in  daily  expecta* 
tioD  of  their  whiskers — college  men, 
I  mean, — who  are  persons  more  anxious 
than  any  others  to  designate  themselves 
and  each  other  by  the  manly  title. 

Among  other  men,  then,  my  Lord 
Viscount  Cinabars,  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxon,  receivea  a  sum  of  money  to  pay 
his  quarter's  bill ;  and  having  written 
to  his  papa  that  he  was  busily  engaged 
in  reaaing  for  the  little-go,  and  must, 
therefore,  decline  the  delight  he  had 
promised  himself  of  passing  the  vaca- 
tion at  Cinqbars  Hall, —  and  having, 
tl>e  day  after  his  letter  was  despatched, 
driven  to  town  tandem  with  young 
Tom  Tufthunt,  ofthe  same  university, 
— and  having  exhausted  the  pleasures 
of  the  metropolis — the  theatres,  the 
Cider-cellars,  the  Finish,  die  station^ 
bouses,  and  other  places  which  need  by 
no  means  be  here  particularised, — 
Lord  Cinqbars,  I  say,  growing  tired  of 
London  at  the  end  often  days,  quitted 
the  metropolis  somewhat  suddenly: 
nor  did  he  pay  his  hotel  bills  at  Long's 
before  his  departure ;  but  he  left  that 
document  in  possession  of  the  landlord, 
as  a  token  of  his  (my  Lord  Cinqbars') 
confidence  in  his  host. 

Tom  Tufthunt  went  with  my  lord, 
of  counte  (although  of  an  arbtocratic 
turn  in  politics,  Tom  loved  and  re- 
spected a  lord  as  much  as  any  demo- 
crat in  England).  And  whither  do  you 
thmk  this  wortliv  pair  of  young  gentle- 
men were  bound  ?  To  no  less  a  place 
than  Margate ;  for  Cinqbars  was  filled 
with  a  longing  to  go  and  see  his  old 
fViend  Brandon,  and  determined,  to  use 
bis  own  elegant  words,  *'  to  knock  the 
old  buck  up." 

There  was  no  adventure  of  oonse- 
qoence  on  board  the  steamer  which 
VOL.  XXII.  MO.  cxxx. 


brouglit  Lord  Cinqbars  and  his  firiend 
from  London  to  Margate,  and  very  few 
passengers  besides.  A  wandering  Jew 
or  two  were  set  down  at  Oraveseud ; 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Wackerbart,  and  six  un- 
happy little  pupils  whom  the  reverend 
gentleman  had  pounced  upon  in  Lon- 
don, and  was  carrying  back  to  his  aca- 
demy near  Heme  Bay ;  some  of  those 
inevitable  persons  of  dubious  rank  who 
seem  to  have  free  tickets,  and  always 
eat  and  drink  hugely  with  the  captain ; 
and  a  lady  and  her  party,  formed  the 
whole  list  of  passengers. 

The  lady — a  very  fat  lady — had 
evidently  just  returned  from  abroad. 
Her  great  green  travelling  chariot  was 
on  the  deck,  and  on  all  her  imperials 
were  pasted  fresh  large  bills,  with  the 
words  Ince's  British  Hotel,  Bou- 
LOONE-sua-MER ;  for  it  is  the  custom 
of  that  worthy  gentleman  to  seize  upon 
and  plaster  all  the  luggage  of  his  guests 
with  tickets,  on  which  his  name  and 
residence  are  inscribed, — by  which 
simple  means  he  keeps  himself  per- 
petually in  their  recollection,  and 
brings  himself  to  the  notice  of  all  other 
persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  peering 
at  their  fellow-passengers'  trunks,  to 
find  out  their  names. .  I  need  not  say 
what  a  large  class  this  is. 

Well ;  this  fet  lady  had  a  courier,  a 
tall  whiskered  man,  who  spoke  all 
languages,  looked  like  a  field-marshal, 
went  by  the  name  of  Donnerwetter, 
and  rode  on  tlie  box;  a  French  maid. 
Mademoiselle  Augustine ;  and  a  little 
black  page,  called  Salad  in,  who  rode 
in  the  rumble.  Saladin*s  whole  busi- 
ness was  to  attend  a  wheesy,  fat,  white 
poodle,  who  usually  travelled  inside 
with  his  mistress,  and  her  fair  compag- 
non  de  voyage,  whose  name  was  Miss 
Runt.  She  was  evidently  a  person  of 
distinction.  This  fat  lady,  during  the 
first  part  of  the  voyage,  on  a  windy, 
sunshiny  April-day,  paced  the  deck 
stoutly,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  poor 
little  Miss  Runt ;  and  after  they  had 
passed  Gravesend,  when  the  vessel  be- 
gan to  pitch  a  good  deal,  retired  to  her 
citadel,  the  travelling  chariot,  to  and 
from  which  the  steward,  the  stewardess, 
and  the  whiskered  courier  were  con- 
tinually running  with  supplies,  of  sand- 
wiches first,  and  afterwards  of  very  hot 
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brandy-and-water :  for  the  truth  must 
be  told,  it  was  rather  a  rough  after- 
noon, and  the  poodle  was  sick ;  Saladin 
was  as  bad ;  the  French  maid,  like  all 
French  maids,  was  outrageously  ill; 
the  lady  herself  was  very  unwell  in- 
deed; and  poor,  dear,  sympathising 
Runt  was  qualmish. 

"  Ah,  Runt  r'  would  the  fat  lady 
say  in  the  intervals,  "  what  a  thing  this 
malady  de  mart  is  1    0  mongjew  /  O — 

or 

''  It  is,  indeed,  dear  madam,''  said 
Runt,  and  went  O — O— in  chorus. 

''  Ask  the  steward  if  we  are  near 
Marsate,  Runt.''  And  Runt  did,  and 
askea  this  question  every  five  minutes, 
as  people  do  on  these  occasions. 

"  Itty  Momieur  Doimerwetter :  ally 
dimandif  ung  pew  d^o  tho  poor  mtoaw. 

"  Et  de  I  eau  defie  afec,  n*est»ce'ba$/* 
MatameV*  said  Mr.  Donnerwetter. 

"  Wee<t  wee,  comme  vous  vouly" 

And  Donnerwetter  knew  very  well 
what  "  comme  vous  vouly**  meant,  and 
brought  the  liquorexactly  in  the  wished- 
for  state. 

''  Ah,  Runt,  Runt !  there's  some- 
thing even  worse  than  sea-sickness. 
Ileigh-ho!" 

'*  Dear,  dear  Marianne,  don*t  flutter 
yourself,"  cries  Runt,  squeezing  a  hi 
paw  of  her  friend  and  patroness  be- 
tween her  own  bony  fingers.  "  Don't 
agitate  your  nerves,  dear.  I  know 
you're  miserable ;  but  haven't  you  got 
a  friend  in  your  faithful  Runty?'* 

"  You're  a  good  creater,  that  you 
are,"  said  the  fat  lady,  who  seemed  her- 
self to  be  a  good-humoured  old  soul ; 
"  and  I  don*l  know  what  I  should 
have  done  without  you.    Heigh-ho !" 

"  Cheer  up,  dear !  you'll  be  happier 
when  you  get  to  Margate :  you  know 
you  will,"  cried  Runt,  very  know- 
ingly. 

«'  What  do  you  mean,  Elizabeth  ?" 

"You  know  very  well,  dear  Mari- 
anne. I  mean  that  there's  some  one 
there  will  make  you  happy;  though 
he's  a  nasty  wretch,  that  he  is,  to  have 
treated  my  darling,  beautiful  Marianne 
so." 

"  Runt,  Runt,  don't  abuse  tliat  best 
of  men.  Don't  call  me  beautiful — 
I'm  not.  Runt;  I  have  been,  but  I 
aint  now :  and,  oh !  no  woman  in  the 
world  is  awy  bong  poor  lui*^ 

"  But  an  angel  is ;  and  you  are,  as 
you  always  was,  an  angel, — as  good  as 
an  angel,  as  kind  as  an  angel,  as  beau- 
tiful as  one." 


"Alfy  dong/^  said  her  companion, 

S'ving  her  a  push;  "you  flatter  me, 
unt,  you  know  you  do." 

"  May  I  be  struck  down  dead  if  I 
don't  say  the  truth ;  and  if  he  refuses 
you,  as  he  did  at  Rome, — that  is  if, 
afler  all  his  attentions  and  vows,  he's 
faithless  to  you,  I  say  he's  a  wretch, 
that  he  is ;  and  I  will  say  he's  a  wretch, 
and  he  tt  a  wretch — a  nasty,  wicked 
wretch !" 

"  Elizabeth,  if  you  say  that  you'll 
break  my  heart,  you  will !  Vous  cai- 
serej  mong  paver  cure,**  But  Elizabeth 
swore,  on  the  contrary,  that  she  would 
die  for  her  Marianne,  which  consoled 
the  fat  hdy  a  little. 

A  great  deal  more  of  this  kind  of 
conversation  took  place  during  the 
voyage;  but  as  it  occurred  inside  a 
carriage,  so  that  to  hear  it  was  very 
difficult,  and  as  possibly  it  was  not  oif 
that  edifying  nature  which  would  in- 
duce the  reader  to  relish  many  chap- 
ters of  it,  we  shall  give  no  further  ac- 
count of  the  ladies'  talk :  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  about  half-past  four  o'clock 
the  journey  ended,  by  the  vessel 
bringing  up  at  Margate  Pier.  The 
passengers  poured  forth,  and  hied  to 
their  respective  homes,  or  inns.  My 
Lord  Cinqbars  and  his  companion  (of 
whom  we  have  said  nothing,  as  they  on 
their  sides  had  scarcely  spoken  a  word 
the  whole  way,  except  "deuce-ace," 
"  quater-tray,"  "  sizes,"  and  so  on, — 
being  occupied  ceaselessly  in  drinking 
bottled  stout,  and  playing  backgam- 
mon) ordered  their  luggage  to  be  con- 
veyed to  Wright's  Hotel,  whither  the 
fat  lady  and  suite  followed  them.  The 
house  was  vacant,  and  the  best  rooms 
in  it  were  placed,  of  course,  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  new  comers.  The  fat  lady 
sailed  out  of  her  bed-room  towards  her 
saloon,  just  as  Lord  Cinqbars,  cigar  in 
mouth,  was  swaggering  out  of  his  par- 
lour. They  met  in  the  passage;  when, 
to  the  young  lord's  surprise,  the  fat 
lady  dropped  him  a  low  courtesy,  and 
said, 

"  Munseer  le  Vecomte  de  Cinqbars, 
sharmv  de  vous  voir.  Vous-vous  rap- 
pelez  de  mwaw,  n'est-ce  pas  ?  Je  vous  ai 
vew  ft  Rome — ^shay  I'ambassadure  vous 
savy." 

Lord  Cinqbars  stared  her  in  the 
face,  and  pushed  by  her  without  a 
word,  leaving  the  fat  lady  rather  dis- 
concerted. 

"  Well,  Runt,  I'm  sure,"  said  slie, 
"  he  need  not  be  so  proud ;  I've  met 
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him  twenty  times  at  Rome,  when  he 
was  a  voung  chap  with  his  tutor/' 

«  Who  the  devil  can  that  fat  fo- 
reigner be?*'  mused  Lord  Cinobars. 
"  Hang  her,  I've  seen  her  somewhere ; 
but  I'm  curst  if  I  understand  a  word  of 
her  jabber."  And  so,  dismissing  the 
subject,  he  walked  on  to  Brandon  s. 

''  Dang  it,  it*s  a  strange  thing  !*'  said 
the  landlord  of  the  hotel;  ''  but  both 
my  lord  and  the  fat  woman  in  number 
nine  have  asked  their  way  to  Mother 
Gann*s  lodging, — for  so  did  he  dare  to 
call  that  respectable  woman  !*' 

It  was  true :  as  soon  as  number  nine 
had  eaten  her  dinner,  she  asked  the 
question  mentioned  by  the  landlord ; 
and,  as  this  meal  occupied  a  consider- 
able time,  the  shades  of  evening  had 
by  this  time  fallen  upon  the  quiet 
city;  the  silver  moon  lighted  up  the 
bay,  and,  supported  by  a  numerous 
and  well-appointed  train  of  gas  lamps, 
illuminated  the  streets  of  a  town, — of 
autumn  eves  so  crowded  and  so  gay; 
of  gusty  April  nights,  so  desolate.  At 
this  still  hour  (it  might  be  half-past 
seven),  two  ladies  pa^ed  the  gates  of 
Wright's  Hotel,  *'  in  shrouding  mantle 
wrapped,  and  velvet  cap."  Up  the 
deserted  High  Street  toiled  they,  by 
gaping  rows  of  empty  bathing-houses, 
by  melancholy  Jolley's  French  bazar, 
by  mouldy  pastry-cooks,  blank  reading- 
rooms,  by  fishmongers  who  never  sold 
a  fish,  mercers  who  vended  not  a  yard 
of  riband — because,  as  yet,  the  season 
was  not  come, — and  Jews  and  Cock- 
neys still  remained  in  town.  At  High 
Street's  comer,  near  to  Hawly  Square, 
they  passed  the  house  of  Mr.  Fincham, 
chemist,  who  doth  not  only  healthful 
drugs  supply,  but  likewise  sells  cigars 
— the  worst  cigars  that  ever  mortal 
man  gave  threepence  for.* 

Up  to  this  point,  I  say,  I  have  had  a 
right  to  accompany  the  fat  lady  and 
Miss  Runt;  but  whether,  on  arriving 
at  Mr.  Fincham's,  they  turned  to  the 
lefl,  in  tlie  direction  of  the  Royal 
Hotel,  or  to  the  right,  by  the  beach,  the 
bathing  machines,  and  queer,  ricketty 
old  row  of  houses,  called  Buenos 
Ayres,  no  power  on  earth  shall  induce 
me  to  say ;  suffice  it,  they  went  to  Mrs. 
Gann*s.  Why  should  we  set  all  the 
world  gadding  to  a  particular  street,  to 
know  where  Uiat  lady  lives?    They  ar- 


rived before  that  lady's  house  at  about 
eight  o'clock.  Every  house  in  the 
street  liad  bills  on  it,  except  hers  (bitter 
mockety,  as  if  any  body  came  down  at 
Easter)  I  and  at  Mrs.  Gann's  house 
thej*e  was  a  light  in  the  garret,  and 
another  in  the  two-pair  front.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  not  mentioned  before,  that 
all  the  front  windows  were  bow  or  bay- 
windows  ;  but  so  much  the  reader  may 
know. 

The  two  ladies,  who  had  walked  so 
far,  examined  wistfully  the  plate  on  the 
door,  stood  on  the  steps  for  a  short 
time,  retreated,  and  conversed  with  one 
another. 

"  Oh,  Runty  I"  said  the  stouter  of  the 
two,  "  he's  here — I  know  he's  here, 
mong  cure  le  dee — my  heart  tells  me  so." 
And  she  put  a  large  hand  upon  a  place 
on  her  left  side,  where  there  once  had 
been  a  waist. 

«  Do  you  think  he  looks  front  or 
back,  dear?"  asked  Runt.  "  P'raps 
he's  not  at  home." 

"  That — that's  his  crowfj^  said  the 
stout  person :  "  I  know  it  is ;"  and  she 
pointed  with  instinctive  justice  to  the 
two -pair.  "  Ecouty !"  she  added, 
"  he's  coming;  there's  some  one  at 
that  window.  O  mong  iew,  mong 
jew  I  c'est  Andr^,  c'est  luil" 

The  moon  was  shining  full  on  the 
&ce  of  the  bow- windows  of  Mrs. 
Gann's  house ;  and  the  two  fair  spies, 
who  were  watching  on  the  other  side, 
were,  in  consequence,  completely  in 
shadow.  As  the  lady  said,  a  aark  form 
was  seen  in  the  two-pair  front ;  it  paced 
the  room  for  a  while,  for  no  blinds  were 
drawn.  It  then  flung  itself  on  a  chair ; 
its  head  in  its  hands ;  it  then  began  to 
beat  its  brows  wildly,  and  paced  the 
room  again.  Ahl  how  the  fat  lady's 
heart  throbbed  as  she  looked  at  all  this ! 

She  gave  a  piercing  shriek  —  almost 
fainted;  and  little  Runt's  knees  trem- 
bled under  her,  as  with  all  her  might 
she  supported,  or  rather  pushed  up, 
the  falling  figure  of  her  stout  patroness, 
— who  saw  at  that  instant  Fitch  come 
to  the  candle  with  an  immense  pistol 
in  his  hand,  and  give  a  most  horrible 
grin  as  he  looked  at  it,  and  clasped  it 
to  his  breast. 

'*  Unhand  me.  Runt;  he's  going  to 
kill  himself  I  It's  for  me !  I  know  it  is 
—  I  will  go  to  him !     Andrea,  my  An- 


*  All  these  descriptions  of  Margate  are  strictly  correct,— the  author  having  visited 
that  town,  to  onr  knowledge,  three  times,  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  in  order  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  localities.  It  is  a  pity  that  Walter  Scott,  when  he  wrote 
QMtntin  Durward,  &c.,  had  not  given  himself  the  same  pain»§^zeci*by'Lj  OOQ  It 
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drea !"  And  the  &t  lady  was  pushing 
Ibr  the  opposite  side  of  uie  way,  when 
suddenly  the  second*iloor  window  went 
clattering  up,  and  Fitch's  pale  head 
was  thrust  out. 

He  had  heard  a  sciearo,  and  had 
possibly  been  induced  to  open  the  win- 
dow in  consequence ;  but  by  the  time 
he  had  opened  it  he  had  forgotten  etery 
thing,  and  put  his  head  vacantly  out  of 
the  window,  and  gazed,  tlie  moon  shin- 
ing cold  on  his  pale  features. 

"  Pallid  horb!"  said  Fitch,  «  shall 
I  ever  see  tliy  light  again  ?  Will  an- 
other night  see  me  on  this  hearth,  or 
Tiew  me,  stark  and  cold,  a  lifeless 
corpse  V^  He  took  his  pistol  up,  and 
slowly  aimed  it  at  a  chimney-pot  oppo- 
site. Fancy  the  fat  lady's  sensations, 
as  she  beheld  her  lover  standing  in  the 
moonlight,  and  exercising  thb  deadly 
weapon. 

*<  Make  ready  —  present  —  fire  T 
shouted  Fitch,  and  did  instantaneously, 
not  fire  off,  but  lower  his  weapon. 
^  The  bolt  of  death  is  sped  !"  con- 
tinued he,  clapping  his  hand  on  his 
side.  '*  The  poor  painter's  life  is 
over  1  Caroline,  Caroline,  I  die  for 
thee!" 

"Runt,  Runt,  I  told  you  sol" 
shrieked  the  fat  lady.  "  He  is  dying  fbr 
me,  and  Caroline's  my  second  name." 

What  the  fet  lady  would  have  done 
more,  I  can't  say ;  fbr  Fitch,  disturbed 
out  of  his  revery  by  her  talking  below, 
looked  out,  frowning  vacantly,  and  say- 
ing, "  Ulloh  I  we've  hinterlopers  'ere  I" 
suddenly  banged  down  the  window, 
and  pulled  down  the  blinds. 

This  gave  a  check  to  the  fet  lady's 
projected  rush,  and  disconcerted  her  a 
little.  But  she  was  consoled  by  Miss 
Runt,  promised  to  return  on  the  mor- 
row, and  went  home  happy  in  the  idea 
tliat  her  Andrea  was  faitnful  to  her. 

Alas,  poor  fat  lady  I  little  did  you 
know  the  truth.  It  was  Caroline 
Gann  Fitch  was  raving  about ;  and  it 
was  a  part  of  his  last  letter  to  her,  to 
be  delivered  after  bis  death,  that  he 
was  spouting  out  of  the  window. 

Was  the  crazy  painter  going  to  fight 
a  duel,  or  was  he  going  to  kill  him- 
self? This  will  be  explained  in  the 
next  chapter. 

Chap.  VIII. 

Vhich  treats  of  war  and  love,  and  many 
things  that  are  not  to  be  understood 
in  Chap.  VII. 

Fitch's  verses,  inserted  in  the  Au- 
gust number  of  this  Magazine  (and  of 


which  lines,  by  the  way,  the  printer 
managed  to  make  still  greater  nonsense 
than  the  ingenious  bard  ever  designed), 
bad  been  composed  many  years  before ; 
and  it  was  with  no  small  trouble  and 
thought  that  the  young  painter  called 
the  greater  part  of  them  to  memory 
again,  and  furbished  up  a  copy  for 
Caroline's  album.  Unhke  the  love  of 
most  men,  Andrea's  passion  was  not 
characterised  by  jealousy  and  watch- 
fulness, otherwise  he  would  not  have 
failed  to  perceive  certain  tokens  of  in- 
telligence passing  from  time  to  time 
between  Caroline  and  Brandon,  and 
the  lady's  evident  coldness  to  himself. 
The  fact  is,  the  painter  was  in  love 
vrith  being  in  love, — entirely  absorbed 
in  the  consideration  of  the  fact  that  he, 
Andrea  Fitch,  was  at  last  enamoured ; 
and  he  did  not  mind  his  mistress  much 
more  than  Don  Quixote  did  t)ulcinea 
del  Toboso. 

Having  rubbed  up  his  verses,  then, 
and  designed  a  pretty  emblematical  out- 
line which  was  to  surround  them,  re- 
presenting an  arabesque  of  violets,  dew- 
drops,  fkiries,  and  other  objects,  he  came 
down  one  morning,  drawing  in  hand  ; 
and  having  informed  Caroline,  who 
was  sitting  very  melancholy  in  the  par- 
lour, preoccupied,  with  a  pale  face  and 
red  eyes,  and  not  caring  twopence  for 
the  finest  drawing  in  the  world, — hav- 
ing informed  her  that  he  was  going  to 
make  in  her  halbum  a  humble  hear- 
ing of  his  hart,  poor  Fitch  was  just  on 
the  point  of  sticking  in  the  drawing 
with  gum,  as  painters  know  very  well 
how  to  do.  When  his  eye  lighted  upon  a 
page  of  tlie  album^  in  which  nestled 
a  few  dried  violets  and — his  own 
verses,  signed  vrith  the  name  of  Geoige 
Brandon. 

<*  Miss  Caroline — Miss  Gann,  mam  I" 
shrieked  Fitch,  in  a  tone  of  voice  which 
made  the  young  lady  start  out  of  a 
profbnnd  revery,  and  cry,  nervously, — 
•*  What,  in  Heaven,  is  the  matter?^' 

**  These  verses,  madam — a  feded 
violet — word  for  word,  gracious  Ea- 
vens  I  every  word  I"  roared  Filch,  ad- 
vancing with  the  book. 

She  looked  at  him  rather  vacantly, 
and,  as  the  violets  caught  her  eye,  put 
out  her  hand,  and  took  them.  '^JDo 
you  know  the  hawthor.  Miss  Gann,  of 
«  The  feded  Violets  I'" 

"  Author  ?  Oh,  yes ;  they  are— tliey 
are  George's !"  She  burst  into  teats  as 
she  said  that  word;  and,  pulling  the 
little  faded  flowere  to  pteros,  went  sob- 
bing out  of  the  ro^^.,  ^y  ^oogie 
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Dear,  dear  little  Caroline  I  she  has 
only  been  in  love  two  months,  and  is 
already  beginning  to  feel  the  woes  of  it  1 

It  cannot  be  from  want  of  experience 
— for  I  have  felt  the  noble  passion  of 
love  many  tiroes  these  forty  years,  since 
I  was  a  bov  of  twelve  (by  which  the 
reader  may  form  a  pretty  good  guess  of 
my  age), —  it  cannot  be,  I  say,  from 
want  of  experience  that  I  am  pn^le  to 
describe,  step  by  step,  the  progress  of  a 
love-aifair;  nay,  I  am  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  I  conld,  if  I  cnose,  make  a 
most  astonishing  and  heart-rending 
liber  amom;  but,  nevertheless,  I  al- 
ways feel  a  vast  repu^ance  to  the  fol- 
lowing out  of  a  subject  of  this  kind, 
which  I  attribute  to  a  natural  di(fi* 
dence  and  sense  of  shame  that  prevent 
me  from  enlarging  on  a  theme  tnat  has 
in  it  something  sacred  —  certain  ar- 
cana which  an  honest  man,  although 
initiated  into  themy  should  not  di- 
vulge. 

If  such  coy  scruples  and  blushing 
delicacy  prevent  one  from  passing  the 
threshold  even  of  an  honourable  love, 
and  setting  down,  at  so  many  guineas  or 
shillings  per  page,  the  pious  emotions 
and  tendernesses  of  two  persons  chastely 
and  legally  engaged  in  sighing,  ogling, 
hand-squeezing,  kissing,  and  so  forth 
(for  with  such  outward  signs,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  passion  of  love  is  ex- 
pressed),—  if  a  man  feel,  I  say, 
squeamish  about  describing  an  inno- 
cent love,  he  is  doubly  disinclined  to 
describe  a  guilty  one ;  and  I  have  al- 
ways felt  a  kind  of  loathing  ibr  the 
skill  of  such  geniuses  as  Rousseau  or 
Richardson,  who  could  paipt  with  such 
pain/ill  accuracy  all  the  struggles  and 
woes  of  Eloisa  and  Clarissa,— all  th$ 
wicked  arts  and  triumphs  of  such 
scoundrels  as  Lovelace. 

We  have  in  this  history  a  scound- 
relly Lovelace  in  the  person  going  by 
the  name  of  George  lirandon,  and  a 
dear,  tender,  innocent,  yielding  crea- 
ture on  whom  he  is  practising  his  in- 
fernal skill;  and  whether  the  public 
feel  any  sympathy  for  her  or  not,  the 
writer  can  only  say,  for  his  part,  that 
he  heartily  loves  and  respects  poor 
liule  Caroline,  and  is  quite  unwilling 
to  enter  into  any  of  the  s^ow,  painful, 
wicked  details  oifthe  courtship  which 
passed  between  her  and  her  lover. 

Not  that  there  was  any  wickedness 
on  her  side,  poor  girl !  or  that  she  did 
any  thing  b^t  follow  tlte  natural  and 
b^tiful  impulses  o^  99  hofn^i  little 


female  heart,  that  leads  it  to  trust,  and 
love,  and  worship  a  being  of  the  other 
sex,  whom  the  eager  &ncy  invests  with 
all  sorts  of  attributes  of  superiority. 
Tliere  was  no  wild,  conceited  tale  that 
Brandon  told  Caroline  which  she  did 
not  believe, — no  virtue  which  she  could 
conceive  or  had  read  of  in  novels  with 
which  she  did  not  endow  him.  Many 
long  talks  had  they,  and  many  sweet, 
stolen  interviews,  during  the  periods 
in  which  Caroline's  father  and  mother 
were  away  making  merry  at  the  house 
of  theur  son-in-law ;  and  while  she  was 
lefl  under  the  care  of  her  virtue  and  of 
Becky  the  maid.  Indeed,  it  ¥vas  a 
blessing  that  the  latter  was  left  in  the 
joint  guardianship.  For  Becky,  who 
had  such  an  absurd  opinion  of  her 
young  lady's  merits  as  to  fancy  that  she 
was  a  fit  wife  for  any  gentleman  of  the 
land,  and  that  any  gentleman  might  be 
charmed  and  fall  in  love  with  her,  had 
some  instinct,  or  possibly  some  ex- 
perience, as  to  the  passions  and  errors 
of  youth,  and  warned  Caroline  accord- 
ingly. **l(  he's  really  in  love.  Miss, 
and  I  think  he  be,  he'll  marry  you ;  if 
he  won't  marry  you,  he's  a  rascal ;  and 
you're  too  good  for  him,  and  must  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him.^'  To  which 
Caroline  replied,  tliat  she  was  sure  Mr. 
Brandon  was  the  most  angelic,  high- 
principled  of  human  beings,  and  that 
she  was  sure  his  intentions  were  of  the 
most  honourable  description. 

We  have  before  described  what  Mr. 
Brandon's  character  was.  He  was  not 
a  man  of  honourable  intentions  at  all. 
But  he  was  a  gendeman  of  so  excess- 
ively eager  a  temperament,  that  if  pro- 
periy  resisted  by  a  practised  coquette, 
or  by  a  woman  of  strong  principles,  he 
would  sacrific^  any  thing  to  obtain  his 
ends, —  nay,  marry  to  obtain  them; 
and,  considering  his  disposition,  it  b 
only  a  wonder  that  he  had  not  been 
married  a  great  number  of  times  al- 
ready ;  for  he  had  been  in  love  perpe- 
tually since  his  seventeenth  year.  By 
which  the  reader  may  pretty  well  ap- 
preciate the  virtue  or  the  prudence  of 
the  ladies  with  whom  hitherto  our  in- 
flammable youiig  gentleman  had  had 
to  do. 

The  fruit,  then,  of  all  his  stolen  in- 
terviews, of  all  his  prayers,  vows,  and 
protestations  to  Caroline,  had  been  only 
this, — that  she  loved  him ;  but  loved 
him  as  an  honest  girl  sliould,  and  was 
ready  to  go  to  the  altar  with  him  when 
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his  peculiar  circumstances,  liis  proud 
Other's  curse.  Little  Caroline  only 
sighed,  and  said  her  dearest  George 
must  wait  until  he  could  obtain  his  pa- 
rent's consent.  When  pressed  harder, 
she  i^ould  burst  into  tears,  and  wonder 
how  one  so  good  and  affectionate  as  he 
(!0u1d  propose  to  her  any  thing  unwor- 
thy of  them  both.  It  is  clear  to  see  that 
the  young  lady  had  read  a  vast  number 
of  norels,  and  knew  something  of  the 
nature  of  love;  and  that  she  had  a  good 
principle  and  honesty  of  her  own, 
which  set  her  lover's  schemes  at  naught : 
indeed,  she  had  both  these  advantages, 
— her  education,  such  as  it  was,  having 
given  her  the  one,  and  her  honest  na- 
ture having  endowed  her  with  the 
other. 

On  the  day  when  Fitch  came  down 
to  Caroline  with  his  verses,  Brandon 
had  pressed  these  unworthy  proposi- 
tions upon  her.  She  had  torn  herself 
violently  away  from  him,  and  rushed  to 
the  door;  but  the  poor  little  thing  fell 
before  she  could  reach  it,  screaming  in  a 
fit  of  hysterics ;  which  brought  Becky 
to  her  aid,  and  caused  Brandon  to 
leave  her,  abashed.  He  went  out ;  she 
watched  him  go,  and  stole  up  into  his 
room,  and  laid  on  his  table  the  first 
letter  she  had  ever  written  to  him.  It 
was  written  in  pencil,  in  a  trembling, 
school-girl  hand,  and  contained  simply 
the  following  words : — 

'*  George, — You  have  almoBt  broken  my 
heart.  Leave  me  if  you  will,  and  if  you 
dare  not  act  like  au  honest  man.  If 
ever  you  speak  to  me  so  again  as  you 
did  this  morning,  I  declare  solemnly, 
before  Heaven,  I  will  take  poi8on.-.C.^ 

Indeed,  the  poor  thing  had  read 
romances  to  some  purpose;  without 
them,  it  is  probable  she  never  would 
have  thought  of  such  a  means  of  escape 
from  a  lover's  persecutions :  and  there 
was  something  in  the  girl's  character 
that  made  Brandon  feel  sure  that  she 
would  keep  her  promise.  How  the 
words  agitated  him  I  He  felt  a  viplent 
mixture  of  raging  disappointment  and 
admiration,  and  lovea  the  girl  ten 
thousand  times  more  tlian  ever.- 

Mr.  Brandon  had  scarcely  finished 
the  reading  of  this  document,  and  was 
yet  agitated  by  the  various  passions 
which  the  perusal  of  it  created,  when 
the  door  of  nis  apartment  was  violently 
flung  open,  and  some  one  came  in. 
Brandon  started,  and  turned  round, 
with  a  kind  of  dread  that .  Caroline  had 


already  executed  Iter  threat,  and  that  a 
messenger  was  come  to  inform  him  of 
her  death.  Mr.  Andrea  Fitch  was  the 
intruder.  His  hat  was  on— his  eyes 
were  glaring;  and  if  the  beards  of  men 
did  stand  on  end  any  where  but  in 
poems  and  romances,  his,  no  doubt, 
would  have  formed  round  his  counte- 
nance a  bristling  auburn  halo.  As  it 
was,  Fitch  only  looked  astonishingly 
fierce,  as  he  stalked  up  to  the  table, 
his  hands  behind  his  back.  When  he 
had  arrived  at  this  barrier  between  him- 
self and  Mr.  Brandon  he  stopped,  and, 
speechless,  stared  that  gentleman  in  the 
face. 

«  May  I  beg,  Mr.  Fitch,  to  know 
what  has  orocured  me  the  honour  of 
this  visit?''  exclaimed  Mr.  Brandon, 
aAer  a  brief  pause  of  wonder. 

"  Honour! — ha,  ha,  ha!"  growled 
Mr.  Fitch,  in  a  most  sardonic,  dis- 
cordant way  —  "  honour .'" 

"  Well,  sir,  honour  or  no  honour, 
I  can  tell  you,  my  good  man,  it  cer- 
tainly is  no  pleasure !"  said  Brandon, 
testily.  "  In  plain  English,  then,  what 
the  devil  has  brought  you  here  ?" 

Fitch  plumped  the  album  down  on 
the  table  close  to  Mr.  Brandon's  nose, 
and  said,  «  Ihii  has  brought  me,  sir 
— that  halbum,  sir;  or  I  ask  your  par- 
don, that  a  —  album  —  ha,  ha,  ha  r* 

"Oh,  I  seer  said  Mr.  Brandon, 
who  could  not  refrain  from  a  smile. 
"  It  was  a  cruel  trick  of  mine,  Fitch,  to 
rob  you  of  your  verses;  but  all's  fiaur 
in  love." 

"Fitch,  sir!  don't  Fitch  me,  sir! 
I  wish  to  be  hintimate  honly  with  men 
of  h-honour,  not  with  forgers,  sir;  not 
with  'artless  miscreants !  Miscreants, 
sir,  I  repeat;  vipers,  sir;  b — b — b— 
blackguards,  sir!" 

"  Blackguards,  sir!"  roared  Mr. 
Brandon,  bouncing  up ;  "  biackguaids, 
you  dirty  Cocknay  mountebank  I  Quit 
the  room,  sir,  or  I'll  fling  you  out  of 
the  window !" 

"  Will  you,  sir  ?  try  sir ;  I  wish  you 
may  get  it,  sir.  I'm  a  hartist,  sir,  and 
as  good  a  man  as  you.  Miscreant, 
forger,  traitor,  come  on !" 

And  Mr.  Brandon  would  have  come 
on,  but  for  a  circumstance  that  deterred 
him;  and  this  viras,  that  Mr.  Fitch 
drew  fit>m  his  bosom  a  long,  sharp, 
shining,  waving  poniard  of  the  middle 
ages,  that  formed  a  part  of  his  artistical 
properties,  and  with  which  he  had 
armed  himself  for  this  encounter. 
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brandishing  this  fearful  weapon.  '^  Lay 
a  finger  on  me,  and  I  bu^  this  blade 
in  your  treacherous  *art.  Ha !  do  you 
tremble?" 

Indeed  the  aristocratic  Mr.  Brandon 
turned  somewhat  pale. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  he,  «  what  do 
you  want?  Do  you  suppose  I  am 
to  be  bullied  by  your  aosurd  melo- 
dramatic airs?  It  was,  after  all,  but 
a  joke,  sir,  and  I  am  sony  that  it  has 
offended  you.  Can  I  say  more?  — 
what  shall  I  do?" 

'^  You  shall  hapologise ;  not  only  to 
me,  sir,  but  yon  shall  tell  Miss  Caro- 
line, in  my  presence,  that  you  stole  those 
verses  from  me,  and  used  them  quite 
unauthorised  by  me." 

"  Look  you,  Mr.  Fitch,  I  will  make 
you  another  set  of  verses  quite  as  good, 
if  you  like ;  but  what  you  ask  is  im- 
possible." 

'*  I  will  'asten  myself,  then,  to  Miss 
Caroline,  and  acquaint  her  with  your 
dastardly  forgery  sir.  I  will  hopen  her 
heyes,  sir  V 

''  You  may  hopen  her  heyes,  as  you 
call  them,  if  you  please:  but  I  tell 
you  fairly,  that  the  young  lady  will 
credit  me  rather  than  you  ;  and  if  you 
swear  ever  so  much  that  tlie  verses  are 
yours,  I  must  say  that " 

"  Say  what,  sir?" 

"  Say  that  you  lie,  sir  1"  said  Mr. 
Brandon,  stamping  on  the  ground. 
I'll  make  you  other  verses,  I  repeat; 
but  this  is  all  I  can  do,  and  now  go 
about  your  business  I" 

"  Curse  your  verses,  sir!  liar  and 
forger  yourself  I  Hare  you  a  coward 
as  well,  sir?  A  coward!  yes,  I  be- 
lieve you  are;  or  will  you  meet  me 
to-morrow  morning  like  a  man,  and 
give  me  satisfiu^tion  for  this  hinfiimous 
hinsult?" 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Brandon,  with  the 
utmost  stateliness  and  scorn,  "  if  you 
wish  to  murder  me  as  you  do  the  king's 
English,  I  won't  balk  you.  Although 
a  man  of  my  rank  is  not  called  upon 
to  meet  a  blackguard  of  your  condition, 
I  will,  nevertheless,  grant  you  your 
will.  But  have  a  care;  by  Heavens  I 
wont  spare  you,  and  I  can  hit  an  ace 
of  hearts  at  twenty  paces !" 

"  Two  can  play  at  that,"  said  Mr. 
Fitch,  calmly ;  *'  and  if  I  can't  hit  a  hace 
of  'arts  at  twenty  paces,  I  can  hit  a 
man  at  twelve,  and  to-morrow  I'll  try ;" 
with  which,  giving  Mr.  Brandon  a  look 
of  the  highest  contempt,  the  young 
painter  left  the  room. 


What  were  Mr.  Brandon's  thoughts, 
as  his  antagonist  left  him  ?  Strange  to 
say,  rather  agreeable.  He  had  much 
too  great  a  contempt  for  Fitch  to  sup- 
pose that  so  low  a  fellow  should  ever 
think  seriously  of  fighting  him,  and 
reasoned  witli  himself  thus : — 

"  This  Fitch,  I  know,  will  go  off  to 
Caroline,  tell  her  the  whole  transaction, 
frighten  her  with  a  tale  of  a  duel,  and 
then  she  and  I  shall  have  a  scene. 
I  will  tell  her  the  truth  about  those 
infernal  verses,  menace  death,  blood, 
and  danger,  and  then ^" 

Here  he  fell  back  into  a  charming 
revery ;  the  wily  fellow  knew  what  power 
such  a  circumstance  would  give  him 
over  a  poor  weak  girl,  who  would  do  any 
thing  rather  than  that  her  beloved 
should  risk  his  life.  And  with  this 
dastardly  speculation  as  to  the  price  he 
should  ask  for  refraining  from  meeting 
Fitch,  he  was  entertaining  himself; 
when,  much  to  his  annoyance,  that 
gentleman  again  came  into  the  room. 

**  Mr.  Brandon,"  said  he,  "  you 
have  insulted  me  in  the  grossest  and 
cruellest  way." 

"  Well,  sir,  are  you  come  to  apolo- 
gise ?"  said  Brandon,  sneeringly. 

"  No,  I'm  not  come  to  apologise, 
Mr.  Aristocrat :  it's  past  that.  I'm 
come  to  say  this  sir,  that  I  take  you 
for  a  coward ;  and  that,  unless  you 
will  give  me  your  solemn  word  of 
honour  not  to  mention  a  word  of  this 
quarrel  to  Miss  Gann,  which  might 
prevent  our  meeting,  I  will  never  leave 
you  till  we  (ia  fight!" 

'*  This  is  outrageous,  sir!  Leave  the 
room,  or  by  Heavens  I'll  not  meet  you 
at  all!" 

**  Heasy,  sir;  easy,  I  beg  your  par- 
don, I  can  force  you  to  that ! ' 

**  And  how,  pray  sir  ?" 

**  Why,  in  the  first  place,  here's  a 
stick,  and  I'll  'orsewhip  you ;  and  here 
are  a  pair  of  pistols,  and  we  can  fight 
now!'^ 

"  Well,  sir,  I  give  you  my  honour," 
said  Mr.  Brandon,  in  a  diabolical  rage; 
and  added,  "  I'll  meet  you  to-morrow, 
not  now ;  and  you  need  not  be  afraid 
that  I'll  miss  you !" 

"  Hadew,  sir,"  said  the  chivalrous 
little  Fitch ;  '<  bon  giomo,  sir,  as  we 
used  to  say  at  Rome."  And  so,  for  the 
second  time,  he  left  Mr.  Brandon,  who 
did  not  like  very  well  the  extraordinary 
couraee  he  had  displayed. 

«  What  the  deuce  has  exasperated 
the  fellow  so?'*  thought  Brandon. 
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Why^  in  the  first  place,  he  bad  cross- 
ed Fitch  in  love ;  and,  ia  the  second, 
he  had  sneered  at  his  pronunciation 
and  his  gentility,  and  Pitch's  little 
soul  was  in  a  fury  which  nothing  but 
blood  would  allay :  he  was  determined, 
for  the  sake  of  his  hart  and  his  lady,  to 
bring  this  proud  champion  down. 

So  Brandon  was  at  last  left  to  his 
cogitations ;  when,  confusion !  about 
five  o'clock  came  another  knock  at  his 
door. 

'<  Come  in !''  growled  the  owner  of 
the  lodgings. 

A  sallow,  blear-eyed,  ricketty,  un- 
dersized creature,  tottering  upon  a 
pair  of  high-heeled  lacquered  boots, 
and  supporting  himself  upon  an  im- 
mense gold-knobbed  cane,  entered  the 
room  with  his  hat  on  one  side  and  a 
jaunty  air.  It  was  a  white  hat  with 
a  broad  brim,  and  under  it  fell  a  great 
deal  of  greasy  lank  hair,  that  shrouded 
the  cheek-bones  of  the  wearer.  The 
little  roan  had  no  beard  to  his  chin, 
appeared  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  might  weigh,  stick  and  all,  some 
seven  stone.  If  you  wish  to  know  how 
this  exquisite  was  dressed,  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  inform  you  that  be  wore  a 
great  sky-blue  embroidered  satin  stock, 
in  the  which  figured  a  carbuncle  that 
looked  like  a  lambent  gooseberry.  He 
had  a  shawl-waistcoat  of  many  colours ; 
a  pair  of  loose,  blue  trowsers,  neatly 
strapped  to  show  his  little  feet ;  a  brown 
cut-away  coat  with  brass  buttons,  that 
fitted  tight  round  a  spider  waist ;  and 
over  all  a  white  or  drab  surtout,  with 
a  sable  collar  and  cuffs,  from  which 
latter  on  each  hand  peeped  five  little 
fingers  covered  with  lemon-coloured 
kid  gloves.  One  of  these  hands  he 
held  constantly  to  his  little  chest ;  and, 
with  a  hoarse,  thin  voice,  he  piped  out, 

"  George,  my  buck  I  how  goes  it  V* 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in 
our  description  of  the  costume  of  this 
individual  (whose  inward  man  strongly 
corresponded  with  his  manly  and 
agreeably  exterior)  because  he  was  the 
person  whom  Mr.  Brandon  most  re- 
spected in  the  world. 

**  CiNQBARsT  exclaimed  our  hero; 
"  why,  what  the  deuce  has  brought 
you  to  Margate  V* 

"  Fwendship,  my  old  cock !"  said 
the  Honourable  Augustus  Frederick 
Riogwood,  commonly  called  Viscount 
Cinqbars,  for  indeed  it  was  he; 
**  fwendship  and  the  City  of  Canter- 
buwy  steamer  !*'  and  herewith  his  lord- 


ship held  out  bii  rigbt^iand  fore-finger 
to  Brandon,  who  inclosed  it  most 
cordially  in  all  his.  *<  Wathn't  it 
good  of  me,  now,  George,  to  come 
down  and  conthole  you  u  thitb  cur- 
thed,  thtupid  platbe--4iay,  now  ?*'  said 
my  Void,  after  these  salutations. 

Brandon  swore  be  wae  very  glad  to 
see  him,  which  was  very  true,  for  he 
bad  no  sooner  set  eyes  upon  his  lord- 
ship, than  he  had  determined  to  borrow 
as  much  money  from  him  as  ever  he 
could  induce  the  young  nobleman  to 
part  with. 

*'  1*11  tell  you  how  it  watli,  my  boy; 
you  thee  I  wath  thoppiog  at  liongth, 
when  I  found,  by  Jove,  that  the  go- 
vernor wath  come  to  town !  Cuth  me 
if  I  didn't  meet  the  infernal  old  family 
dwag,  with  my  mother,  thithterth,  and 
all,  ath  I  wath  d wiving  a  back-cab 
with  PoUy  Tomkinth  in  the  Pawk! 
Tho  when  I  got  home, '  Hang  it  I'  thay  th 
I  to  TufU)unt.  <  Tom,  my  boy,'  thaith  I, 
'  I've  just  theen  the  governor,  and  must 
be  off!'  '  What,  back  to  Ockthford  V 
thaith  Tom.  '  No,'  thaith  I,  <  that  won*r 
do.  Abroad — to  Jewicho^any  where. 
Egad,  I  have  it  I  I'll  go  down  to  Mar- 
gate and  thee  old  George,  that  I  will.' 
And  tho  off  I  came  the  very  nexth  day; 
and  here  I  am,  and  thereth  dinner 
waiting  for  uth  at  the  l¥>tel,  and  thix 
bottleth  of  diampaign  in  itlie,  and  thum 
tfaalmon  :  tlio  you  mutbt  come." 

To  this  proposition  Mr.  Brandon 
readily  agreed,  beine  glad  enough  of 
the  prospect  of  a  good  dinner  and  some 
jovial  society,  for  he  was  low  and  dis- 
turbed in  spirits,  and  so  promised  to 
dine  with  his  friend  at  the  Sun. 

The  two  gentlemen  conversed  for 
some  time  longer.  Mr.  Brandon  was 
a  shrewd  fellow,  and  knew  perfectly 
well  a  fact,  of  which,  no  doubt,  the 
reader  has  a  noUon— namely,  that  Lord 
Cinqbars  was  a  ninny ;  but,  neverthe^ 
less,  Brandon  esteemed  him  highly  as 
a  lord.  We  pardon  stupidity  in  lords; 
nature  or  instinct,  however  sarcastic 
a  roan  may  be  among  ordinary  per- 
sons, renders  him  towards  men  of 
quality  benevolently  bUnd  :  a  divinity 
nedses  not  only  the  king,  but  the 
whole  peerage. 

*'  That's  the  girl,  I  suppose,"  said 
my  lord,  knowingly  winking  at  Bran- 
don ;  '*  that  little  pale  girl,  who  let 
me  in,  I  mean.  A  nice  little  filly, 
upon  my  honour,  Georgy,  my  buck  1 ' 

"  Oh— that — yes— I  wrote,  I  tbink, 
something  about  her,"  said  Brandon, 
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bloshing  slightly ;  for,  indeed,  he  now 
began  to  wish  that  his  friend  should 
make  no  comments  upon  a  young  lady 
with  whom  he  was  so  much  in  love. 

"  I  suppose  it*8  all  up  now  V  con- 
tinued my  lord,  looking  still  more 
knowing.  ''  All  over  with  her,  hay  ? 
I  saw  it  was  by  her  looks,  in  a  minute.'' 

'*  Indeed  you  do  roe  a  great  deal 
too  much  honour.  Miss — ah  —  M  iss 
Gann  is  a  very  respectable  young  per- 
son, and  I  would  not  for  the  world 
have  you  to  suppose  that  I  would  do 
any  thing  that  should  the  least  injure 
her  character." 

At  this  speech,  Lord  Cinqban  was 
at  first  much  puzzled;  but,  in  coo* 
sidering  it,  was  fully  convinced  that 
Brandon  was  a  deeper  dog  than  ever. 
Boiling  with  impatience  to  know  the 
particulars  of  this  delicate  intrigue,  this 
cunning  diplomatist  determined  lie 
would  pump  the  whole  story  out  of 
Brandon  by  degrees;  and  so,  in  the 
course  of  half  an  hour's  conversation 
that  the  young  men  had  together, 
Cinqbars  did  not  make  less  than  forty 
allusions  to  the  subject  that  interested 
him.  At  last  Brandon  cut  him  short 
rather  haughtily,  by  begging  that  he 
would  make  no  further  allusions  to  the 
subject,  as  it  was  one  that  was  ex- 
cessively disagreeable  to  him. 

In  fact,  there  w^a  no  mistake  about 
it  now.  George  Brandon  was  in  love 
with  Caroline.  He  felt  that  he  was 
while  he  blushed  at  his  friend's  alluding 
to  her,  while  he  grew  indignant  at  tJie 
young  lord's  coarse  banter  about  her. 

Turning  the  conversation  to  another 
point,  he  asked  Cinqbars  about  his 
voyage,  and  whether  he  had  brought 
any  companion  with  him  to  Maiga&e ; 
whereupon  my  lord  related  all  his  fiaaU 
in  XiOndon,  how  he  had  beeo  to  the 
watchhouse,  how  many  bottles  of 
champaign  he  had  drunk,  how  he  had 
"  mided"  a  policeman,  &c.  &c.;  and 
he  concluded  by  saying  that  he  had 
come  down  with  Tom  Tufthunt,  who 
was  at  the  inn  at  that  very  moment 
smoking  a  cigar. 

This  did  not  increase  Brandon's 
'  gond-humour;  and  when  Cinqbars 
mentioned  his  friend^s  name,  Brandon 
saluted  it  mentally  with  a  hearty  curse. 
These  two  gentlemen  hated  each  other 
of  old.  Tufthunt  was  a  small  coll^ 
man  of  no  fiimily,  with  a  foundation 
fellowship;  and  it  used  to  be  con- 
sidered that  a  sporting  fellow  of  a 
souill  college  was  a  sad,  raffish,  dis- 


reputable character.  Tuflhunt,  then, 
was  a  vulgar  fellow,  and  Brandon  a 
gentleman,  so  they  hated  each  other. 
They  were  both  toadies  of  the  same 
nobleman,  so  they  hated  each  other. 
They  had  had  some  quarrel  at  college 
about  a  disputed  bet,  which  Brandon 
knew  he  owed,  and  so  tliey  hated  each 
other;  and  in  their  words  about  it 
Brandon  had  threatened  to  horsewhip 
Tufthunt,  and  called  him  a  '*  sneaking, 
swindling,  small-college  snob;"  and  so 
little  Tufthunt,  who  had  not  resented 
the  words,  hated  Brandon  far  more 
than  Brandon  hated  him.  The  latter 
only  had  a  contempt  for  his  rival,  and 
voted  him  a  profound  bore  and  vul- 
garian. 

So,  although  Mr. .Tufthunt  did  not 
choose  to  frequent  Mr.  Brandon's 
rooms,  he  was  very  anxious  that  his 
friend,  the  young  lord,  should  not  fall 
into  his  old  bear-leader's  hands  again, 
and  came  down  to  Margate  to  counter- 
act any  in6uence  which  the  arts  of 
Brandon  might  acquire. 

"  Curse  the  fellow  l"  thought  Tuft- 
hunt in  his  heart  (there  was  a  fine 
reciprocity  of  curses  between  the  two 
men) ;  **  he  has  drawn  Cinqbars  al- 
ready for  fifly  pounds  this  year,  and 
will  have  some  half  of  his  last  remit- 
tance, if  I  don't  keep  a  look-out,  the 
swindling  thief!" 

And  so  frightened  was  TufUiunt  at 
the  notion  of  Brandon's  return  to  power 
and  dishonest  use  of  it,  that  he  was 
at  the  time  on  the  point  of  writing  to 
Xiord  Ringwood  to  tell  him  of  his  son's 
doings,  only  he  wajited  some  monev 
deucedly  himself.  Of  Mr.  TufUiunt  s 
ph^fuque  and  history  it  is  necessary 
merely  Xo  say,  |J}at  he  was  the  son 
of  a  country  atton^y  who  was  agent 
to  a  lord;  he  had  been  sent  to  a  found- 
atim- school,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  for  ten  years,  by  fighting  and 
being  flogged  more  than  any  boy  of  the 
five  hundred.  From  the  fourvdation- 
school  he  went  to  college  with  an 
exhibition,  which  was  succeeded  by  a 
fellowsjiip,  which  was  to  end  in  a 
living,  in  his  person  Mr.  Tuflhunt 
was  short  and  bow-legged ;  he  wore 
a  sort  of  cleiico-sporting  costume,  con- 
sisting of  a  black  straight-cut  coat,  and 
light  drab  breeches,  with  a  vast  num- 
ber of  buttons  at  the  ancles ;  a  sort  of 
dress  much  afiectioned  by  sporting 
gentlemen  of  the  university  in  the  au- 
thor's time. 

Well,  Brandon  said  he  had  som# 
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letters  to  write  and  promised  to  follow 
his  friend,  which  lie  did ;  but,  if  the 
truth  roust  be  told,  so  infatuated  was 
the  young  man  become  with  his  pas- 
sion, with  the  resistance  he  had  met 
with,  and  so  nervous  from  the  various 
occurrences  of  the  morning,  that  he 
passed  the  half  hour  during  which  he 
was  4Jree  from  Cinqbar*s  society  in 
kneeling,  imploring,  weeping  at  Caro- 
line's little  garret-door,  which  liad  re- 
mained piteously  closed  to  him.  He 
was  wild  with  disappointment,  morti- 
fication—mad, longing  to  see  her.  The 
cleverest  coquette  in  Europe  could  not 
have  so  inflamed  him.  Uis  first  act  on 
entering  the  dinner-room  was  to  dnnk 
off  a  large  tumbler  of  champaign ;  and 
when  Cinqbars,  in  his  elegant  way, 
began  to  rally  him  upon  his  wildness, 
Mr.  Brandon  only  growled  and  cursed 
with  frightful  vehemency,  and  applied 
again  to  the  bottle.  His  face,  which 
had  been  quite  white,  grew  a  bright 
red ;  his  tongue,  which  had  been  tied, 
began  to  chatter  vehemently;  before 
the  fish  was  off  the  table,  Mr.  Brandon 
shewed  strong  symptoms  of  intoxica- 
tion ;  before  the  dessert  appeared,  Mr. 
Tufihunt,  winking  knowingly  to  Lord 
Cinqbars,  had  began  to  draw  him  out ; 
and  Brandon,  with  a  number  of  shrieks 
and  oaths,  was  narrating  tlie  history  of 
his  attachment. 

"Look  you,  Tufthunt,"  said  he, 
wildly ;  "  hang  you,  I  hate  you,  but 
I  mmi  talk !  I've  been,  for  two 
months  now,  in  this  cursed  hole;  in 
a  ricketty  lodging,  with  a  vulgar  fa- 
mily ;  as  vulgar,  by  Jove,  as  you  are 
yourself!" 

Mr.  Tuflhunt  did  not  like  this  style 
of  address  half  so  much  as  Lord  Cinq- 
bars, who  was  laughing  immoderately, 
and  to  whom  Tufthunt  whispered 
rather  sheepishly,  "  Pooh,  pooh,  he's 
drunk!" 

"  Dnmlf  /  no,  sir,"  yelled  out  Bran- 
don ;  "  I'm  mad,  though,  with  the 
prudery  of  a  little  devil  of  fifteen,  who 
has  cost  me  more  trouble  than  it  would 
take  me  to  seduce  every  one  of  your 
sisters — ha,  ha!  every  one  of  the  Miss 
Tufthunts,  by  Jove !  Miss  Suky  Tuft- 
hunt, Miss  Dolly  Tufthunt,  Miss  An- 
na-Maria Tuflhunt,  and  the  whole 
bunch  !  Come,  sir,  don't  sit  scowling 
at  me,  or  I'll  brain  you  with  the  de- 
canter." (Tufthunt  was  down  again 
on  the  sofa.)  "  Fve  borne  with  the 
^rl's  mother,  and  her  father,  and 
her  sisters,  suad  a  cook  in  the  house, 


and  a  scoundrel  of  a  painter,  that 
I'm  going  to  fight  about  her ;  and  for 
what? — why,  for  a  letter,  which  says, 
*  George,  III  kill  myself!  Geoige, 
I'll  kill  myself !— ha,  ha !  a  little  devil 
like  that  killing  herself— ha,  ha!  and  I 
—  I  who  —  who  adore  her,  who  am 
mad  for " 

**  Mad,  I  believe  he  is,"  said  Tuft- 
hunt ;  and  at  this  moment  Mr.  Bran- 
don was  giving  the  most  unequivocal 
signs  of  madness ;  he  had  plunged  his 
head  into  the  comer  of  the  sofa,  and 
was  kicking  his  feet  violently  into  the 
cushions. 

"  You  don't  understand  him,  Tufty, 
my  boy,"  said  Lord  Cinqbars,  with  a 
very  superior  air,  "  You  ain't  up  to 
these  thmgs,  I  tell  you ;  and  I  suspect, 
by  Jove,  that  you  never  were  in  love 
in  your  life.  J  know  what  it  is,  sir. 
^nd  as  for  Brandon,  Heaven  bless  you! 
I've  often  seen  him  in  that  way  when 
we  were  abroad.  When  he  has  an 
intrigue,  he's  mad  about  it.  Let  me 
see,  there  was  the  Countess  Fritzch,  at 
Baden-Baden ;  there  was  the  woman  at 
Pau ;  and  that  girl — at  Paris,  was  it? — 
no,  at  Vienna.  He  went  on  just  so 
about  them  all ;  but  I'll  tell  you  what, 
when  we  do  the  thing,  we  do  it  easier, 
my  boy,  hay  7" 

And  so  saying,  my  lord  cocked  up 
his  little,  sallow,  beardless  face,  into  a 
grin,  and  then  fell  to  eyeing  a  glass  of 
execrable  claret  across  a  candle.  An 
intrigue,  as  he  called  it,  was  the  little 
creature's  delight;  and,  until  the  time 
should  arrive  when  he  could  have  one 
himself,  he  loved  to  talk  of  those  of  his 
friends. 

As  for  Tufthunt,  we  may  fency  how 
that  gentleman's  previous  affection  for 
Brandon  was  increased  by  the  latter's 
brutal  addresses  to  him .  Brandon  con- 
tinned  to  drink  and  to  talk,  though  not 
always  in  the  sentimental  way  in  which 
he  had  spoken  about  his  loves  and 
injuries.  Growing  presently  madly 
jocose  as  he  had  before  been  madly 
melancholy,  he  narrated  to  the  two 
gentlemen  the  particulars  of  his  quarrel 
with  Fitch,  mimicking  the  little  painter's 
manner  in  an  excessively  comic  way, 
and  giving  the  most  ludicrous  account 
of  his  person,  kept  his  companions  in 
a  roar  of  laughter.  Cinqbars  swore 
that  he  would  see  the  fun  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  agreed  that  if  the  painter  wanted 
a  second,  either  he  or  Tufthunt  would 
act  for  him. 

Now  my  Lord  Cinqbars  had  an  0t» 
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cessively  clever  servant,  a  merry  rogue, 
whom  he  had  discovered  in  the  humble 
capacity  of  scout's  assistant  at  Christ- 
church,  and  raised  to  be  his  valet. 
The  chief  duties  of  the  valet  were  to 
black  his  lord's  beautiful  boots,  that 
we  have  admired  so  much,  and  to  put 
his  lordship  to  bed  when  overtaken 
with  liquor.  He  heard  every  word  of 
the  young  men's  talk  (it  being  his 
habit,  much  encouraged  by  his  master, 
to  join  occasionally  in  the  conversa- 
tion) ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
when  at  supper  vuth  Monsieur  Don- 
nerwetter  and  Mdlle.  Augustine,  he 
related  every  word  of  the  talk  above- 
stairs,  mimicking  Brandon  quite  as 
cleverly  as  the  latter  had  mimicked 
Fitch.  When,  then,  after  making  his 
company  laugh  by  describing  Bran- 
don's love-agonies,  Mr.  Tom  informed 
them  how  that  gentleman  had  a  rival, 
with  whom  he  was  going  to  fight  a 
duel  the  next  morning  —  an  artist- 
fellow  with  an  immense  beard,  whose 
name  was  Fitch,  to  his  surprise  Mdlle. 
Augustine  burst  into  a  scream  of  laugh- 
ter, and  exclaimed,  "  Feesh,  Feesh ! 
c'est  notre  homme ! — it  is  our  man, 
sare  I  Saladin,  remember  you  Mr. 
Fish  ?" 

Saladin  said  gravely,  "  Missa  Fis, 
Missa  Fis !  know  um  quite  well,  Missa 
Fis  I  Painter-man,  big  beard,  gib 
Saladin  bit  injy-rubby.  Missis  lub 
Missa  Fis !'' 

It  was  too  true,  the  fat  lady  was  the 
famous  Mrs.  Carrickfergus,  and 
she  had  come  all  the  way  from  Rome 
in  pursuit  of  her  adored  painter. 

Chapter  IX. 

"VVhioh  threatens  death,  but  contains  a 
great  deal  of  marrying. 

As  the  morrow  was  to  be  an  event- 
ful day  in  the  lives  of  all  the  heroes 
and  heroines  of  this  history,  it  will  be 
as  well  to  state  how  they  passed  the 
night  previous.  Brandon,  like  the 
English  before  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
spent  the  eveninj^  in  feasting  and 
carousing;  and  Lord  Cinqbars,  at 
twelve  o'clock,  his  usual  time  after  his 
usual  quantity  of  drink,  was  carried 
up  to  bed  by  the  servant  kept  by  his 
lordship  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Tuft- 
hunt  took  this  as  a  hint  to  wish  Bran- 
don good  night,  at  the  same  time 
promising  that  he  and  Cinqbars  would 
not  fail  him  in  the  morning  about  the 
duel. 


Shall  we  confess  that  Mr.  Brandon, 
whose  excitement  now  began  to  wear 
off,  and  who  had  a  dreadful  headach, 
did  not  at  all  relish  the  idea  of  the 
morrow's  combat? 

"  If,"  said  he,  "  I  shoot  this  crack- 
brained  painter,  all  the  world  will  cry 
out,  *  Murder  V  If  he  shoot  me,  all 
the  world  will  laugh  at  me  I  And  yet, 
confound  him !  he  seems  so  bent  upon 
blood,  that  there  is  no  escaping  a 
meeting." 

At  any  rate,  Brandon  thought,  there 
will  be  no  harm  in  a  letter  to  Caro- 
line. So,  on  arriving  at  home,  he  sat 
down  and  wrote  a  very  pathetic  one ; 
saying,  that  he  fought  m  her  cause, 
and  if  he  died,  his  last  breath  should 
be  for  her.  So  having'  written,  he 
jumped  into  bed,  and  did  not  sleep  one 
single  wink  all  night. 

As  Brandon  passed  his  night  like  the 
English,  Fitch  went  through  his  like 
the  Normans,  in  fasting,  and  mortifica- 
tion, and  meditation.  The  poor  fellow 
likewise  indited  a  letter  to  Caroline ; 
a  very  long  and  strong  one,  interspersed 
with  pieces  of  poetry,  and  containing 
the  words  we  have  just  heard  him  ut- 
ter out  of  the  window.  Then  he  thought 
about  making  his  will;  but  he  recol- 
lected, and,  indeed,  it  was  a  bitter 
thought  to  the  young  man,  that  there 
was  not  one  single  soul  inr  the  wide 
world  who  cared  for  him — except, 
indeed,  thought  he,  after  a  pause,  that 
poor  Mrs.  Carrickfergus  at  Rome,  who 
did  like  me,  and  was  the  only  person 
who  ever  bought  my  drawings.  So 
he  made  over  all  his  sketches  to  her, 
regulated  his  little  property,  found 
that  he  had  enough  money  to  pay 
his  washerwoman ;  and  so,  having  dis- 
posed of  his  worldly  concerns,  Mr. 
Fitch  also  jumped  into  bed,  and 
speedily  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  Bran- 
don could  hear  him  snoring  all  night, 
and  did  not  feel  a  bit  the  more  com- 
fortable because  his  antagonist  took 
matters  so  unconcernedly. 

Indeed,  our  poor  painter  had  no 
guilty  thoughts  in  his  breast,  nor  no 
particular  revenge  against  Brandon, 
now  that  the  first  pangs  of  mortified 
vanity  were  over.  But,  with  all  his 
vagaries,  he  was  a  man  of  spirit ;  and 
after  what  had  passed  in  the  morning, 
the  treason  that  had  been  done  him, 
and  the  insults  heaped  upon  him,  he 
felt  that  the  duel  was  irrevocable.  He 
had  a  misty  notion,  imbibed  somewhere, 
that  it  was  the  I«r|,gb?vg^eW?¥^ 
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duty  to  fight  duels,  eik)  hfid  long  been 
seeking  for  on  opportunity.  "  Suppose 
I  do  die/'  stid  he,  <'  wliat's  the  odds? 
Caroline  doesn't  care  for  me.  Dr, 
Wackerbart's  boys  wont  have  their 
drawing* lesson  next  Wednesday ;  and 
no  more  will  be  said  of  poor  Andrea." 

And  now  for  the  garret.  Caroline 
was  wrapped  up  in  her  own  woes, 
poor  Utile  soul  1  and  in  the  arms  of  the 
faithful  Becky  cried  herself  to  sleep. 
But  the  slow  hours  passed  on ;  and  tlie 
tide,  which  had  been  out,  now  came  in ; 
and  the  lamps  waxed  fainter  and  fainter; 
and  the  watchman  cried  six  o'clock ; 
and  the  sun  arose  and  gilded  the  mi- 
narets of  Margate ;  and  Becky  got  up 
and  scovred  the  steps,  and  the  kitchen, 
and  made  ready  the  lodgers'  breakfiists ; 
and  at  half-past  eight  there  came  a 
thundering  rap  at  the  door,  and  two 
gentlemen,  one  with  a  n^ahogany  case 
under  his  arm,  asked  for  Mr,  Brandon, 
and  were  shewn  up  to  his  room  by  the 
astonished  Becky,  who  was  bidden  by 
Mr.  Brandon  to  get^breakfast  for  three. 

The  thundering  rap  awakened  Mr. 
Fitch,  who  rose  and  dressed  himself  in 
his  best  clothes,  gave  a  twist  of  the 
curling-tongs  to  his  beard,  and  con- 
ducted himself  throughout  with  perfect 
coolness.  Nine  o'clock  struck,  and  be 
wrapped  his  cloak  round  him,  and  put 
under  his*cloak  that  pair  of  foils  which 
we  have  said  he  possessed,  and  did 
not  know  in  the  least  how  to  use. 
However,  he  bad  beard  his  camaradei 
d'aielier,  at  Paris  and  liome,  say  that 
they  were  the  best  weapons  for  duel- 
ling ;  and  io  forth  he  issued. 

Becky  was  in  the  passage  as  he 
passed  down ;  she  was  always  scrub- 
bing tiiere.  <<  Becky,"  said  Fitch,  in  a 
boJtow  voice,  **  here  is  a  letter^  if  I 
should  not  return  in  half  an  hour,  give 
it  to  Miss  Gann,  and  pnmse  on  your 
honour  that  she  shall  not  have  it  sooner." 
Becky  promised.  She  ihousht  the 
painter  was  at  some  of  his  mad  tricks. 
He  went  out  of  tlie  door,  saluting  her 
gravely. 

But  he  went  only  a  few  steps  and 
came  back  again  :  <*  Becky,"  said,  be, 
"  you — you've  always  been  a  good  giil 
to  me,  and  here's  something  for  you ; 
per'aps  we  shan't — we  shan't  see  each 
other  for  some  time."  The  tears  were 
in  his  eyes  as  be  spoke,  and  be  banded 
her  over  seven  shillings  and  fourpence 
halfpenny,  being  every  ^thing  he  pos- 
sessed io  the  world. 

»*  W^U,  I*m  suve !"  said  ^ecky ;  and 


that  was  all  she  said,  for  she  pocketed 
the  money,  and  fell  to  scrubbing  again. 

Presently  the  three  gentlemen  up 
stairs  came  clattering  down.  **  Lock, 
bless  you,  don't  be  in  such  a  'urry  1" 
eiolaimed  Becky ;  **  it's  full  herly  yet, 
and  the  water's  not  biling." 

**  We'll  come  back  to  break fost,  my 
dear,"  said  one,  a  little  gentleman  in 
high-heeled  boots ;  '*  and,  I  thay,  mind 
and  have  thum  thoda-water ;"  and  he 
walked  out,  twirling  his  cane.  His 
friend  with  the  case  followed  him. 
Mr.  Brandon  came  last. 

He  too  turned  back  after  he  had 
gone  a  few  paces.  '<  Becky,"  said  he, 
in  a  grave  voice,  **  if  I  am  not  back 
in  half- an -hour,  give  thai  to  Miss 
Gann." 

Becky  was  foirly  flustered  by  this ; 
and  after  turning  the  letters  round  and 
round,  and  peeping  into  the  sides,  and 
looking  at  the  seals  very  hard,  she  like 
a  fool  determined  she  would  not  wait 
half-an-hour,  but  carry  them  up  to 
Miss  Caroline ;  and  so  up  she  mounted, 
finding  pretty  Caroline  in  the  act  of 
lacing  her  stays. 

And  the  consequence  of  Becky's 
conduct  was  that  little  Carry  left  off 
lacing  her  stays  (a  sweet  little  figure 
the  poor  thing  looked  in  them  ;  but  that 
is  neitlier  here  nor  there),  took  the  let- 
ters, looked  at  one,  which  she  threw 
down  directly  ;  at  the  other,  which  she 
eagerly  opened,  and  having  read  a  line 
or  two,  gave  a  lond  scream,  and  fell 
down  dead  in  a  fainting  6t  I 

«         •         •         «         « 

Waft  us,  O  Muse,  to  Mr.  Wright's 
hotel,  and  quick  narrate  what  chances 
there  befel.  Very  early  in  the  morning 
Mdlle.  Augustine  made  her  appeai^ 
anee  in  the  apartment  of  Miss  Runt, 
and  with  great  glee  informed  that  lady 
of.  the  event  which  was  about  to  take 
place.  "  Figutez  vous,  mademoiselle, 
que  n6tre  homme  va  se  battre — oh,  but 
it  will  be  droll  to  see  him  sword  in 
hand  1" 

'<  Don't  plague  me  with  your  ojous 
servants' quarrels,  Augustine ;  that  hor- 
rid courier  is  always  quarrelling  and 
Jtipsy. 

"  Mon  Pieu,  qu'eUe  est  bete  I"  ex- 
daioQed  Augustine :  "  but  I  tell  you  it 
is  not  the  courier ;  it  is  he,  I'objet,  le 
neintre  dont  madanoe  s'est  amoMiach^, 
Monsieur  Feesl)." 

*<  Mr.  Fitch  1"  cried  Rui^t^  jjuunping 
up  in  bed,  '<  Mr.  Fi4ch  going  to  fight  1 
Augustine,  my  stockings — q^uick|  :my 
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rohe^e-<hambre — tell  me  when,  how, 
where!'' 

And  90  Augustine  told  her  that  the 
combat  was  to  take  place  at  nine  that 
morning  behind  the  Windmill,  and  that 
the  gentleman  with  whom  Mr.  Fitch 
was  to  ffo  out  had  been  dining  at  the 
hotel  the  night  previous,  in  company 
with  the  little  milor,  who  was  to  be  bis 
second. 

Quick  as  lightning  flew  Runt  to  the 
chamber  of  her  patroness.  That  ladjr 
was  in  a  profound  sleep ;  and  I  leare 
you  to  imagine  what  were  her  sensa* 
lions  on  awaking  and  hearing  this 
dreadful  tale. 

Such  is  the  force  of  love,  that  al« 
though  for  many  years  Mrs.  Car  rick- 
fergus  had  never  left  her  bed  before 
noon,  although  in  all  her  wild  wander- 
ings after  the  painter  she,  nevertheless, 
would  have  her  tea  and  cutlet  in  bed, 
and  her  doze  likewise,  before  she  set  forth 
on  a  journey,  she  now  started  up  in  an 
instant,  forgetting  her  nap,  mutton- 
chops,  every  thing,  and  began  dressing 
with  a  promptitude  which  can  only  be 
equalled  by  Harlequin  when  disguising 
himself  in  a  pantomime.  She  would 
have  had  an  attack  of  nerves,  only  she 
knew  there  was  no  time  for  it ;  and  I 
do  believe  that  twenty  minutes  were 
scarcely  over  her  head,  as  tlie  saying  is, 
when  her  bonnet  and  cloak  were  on, 
and  with  her  whole  suite,  and  an  inn- 
waiter  or  two  whom  she  pressed  into 
her  service,  she  was  on  full  trot  to  the 
field  of  action.  For  twenty  years  before, 
and  from  that  day  to  this,  Marianne 
Carrickfeigus  never  had  or  has  walked 
so  quickly. 

•         •         «         •  ♦ 

'*  Uullo^  here'th  a  go !''  excl^med 
Lord  Viscount  Cinqbara,  as  they  ar- 
rived on  the  ground  behind  the  wind- 
mills ;  "  cuth  roe,  there'th  only  one 
manr 

This  was  indeed  the  case :  Mr. 
Fitch,  in  his  great  cloak,  was  pacing 
slowly  up  and  down  the  grass,  his 
shadow  stretching  far  in  the  sunshine. 
Mr.  Fitch  was  alone  loo  ;  for  the  feet 
is  he  had  never  thought  about  a  second. 
This  be  admitted  frankly,  bowing  with 
much  majesty  to  the  company  as  they 
came  up.  **  But  that,  gents,*'  said  he, 
"  will  make  no  difference,  I  hope,  nor 
prevent  fair  play  from  being  done." 
And  flinging  off  his  cloak,  he  pro- 
duced the  foils,  from  which  the  buttons 
had  been  taken  off.  He  went  up  to 
BrandoDy  and  was  for  offering  him  one 


of  the  weapons,  just  as  they  do  at  the 
theatre.  Brandon  stepped  back,  rather 
abashed  ;  Cinqbars  looked  posed  ; 
Tufthunt,  delighted :  «  Ecod,''  said  he, 
"  1  hope  the  bearded  fellow  will  give 
it  him.^' 

*<  £xcuse  me,  sir,''  said  Mr.  Bmndon ; 
**  as  the  challenged  party,  1  demand 
pistols." 

Mr.  Fitch,  with  great  presence  of 
mind  and  gracefolness,  stuck  the  swords 
into  the  grass. 

"Oh,pitbtolth  ofcourth,"  lisped  my 
lord  ;  and  presently  called  aside  Tuft- 
hunt, to  whom  he  whispered  something 
in  great  glee;  to  which  Tufthunt  ob- 
jected at  first,  saying,  "  No,  d—  him, 
let  him  fight.''  <*  And  your  fellowship 
and  living.  Tufty,  my  boy,"  interposed 
my  lord ;  and  then  they  walked  on. 
After  a  couple  of  minutes, during  which 
Mr.  Fitch  was  employed  in  examining 
Mr.  Brandon  from  the  toe  upwards  to 
the  crown  of  his  head,  or  hat,  just  as 
Mr.  Widdicombe  does  Mr.  Cartlich, 
before  those  two  gentlemen  proceed  to 
join  in  combat  on  the  boards  of  Astley's 
Amphitheatre  (indeed,  poor  Fitch  had 
no  other  standard  of  chivalry)^- when 
Fitch  had  concluded  this  examination, 
of  which  Brandon  did  not  know  what 
the  deuce  to  make,  Lord  Cinqbars 
came  beck  to  the  painter,  and  gave 
him  a  nod. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  as  you  have  come 
unprovided  with  a  second,  I,  with  your 
leave,  will  act  as  one.  My  name  is 
Cinqbars — Lord  Cinqbars ;  and  though 
I  had  come  to  the  ground  to  act  as  tlie 
friend  of  my  friend  here,  Mr.  Tufthunt 
will  take  that  duty  upon  him ;  and  as 
it  appears  to  me  Uiat  there  can  be  no 
other  end  to  this  unlmppy  affair,  we 
will  proceed  at  once." 

It  is  a  marvel  how  \jotA  Cinqbars 
ever  made  such  a  gentlemanly  speech. 
When  Fitch  heard  that  he  was  to  have 
a  lord  for  a  second,  he  laid  bis  hand 
on  his  chest,  and  vowed  it  was  the 
greatest  h-honor  of  his  life;  and  was 
tumine  round  to  walk  towards  his 
ground,  when  my  lord,  graceftilly 
Uinisting  his  tongue  into  his  cheek, 
and  bringing  his  thumb  up  to  his 
nose,  twiddled  about  his  fingers  for 
a  moment,  and  said  to  Brandon, 
"  Gammon." 

Mr.  Brandon  smiled,  and  heaved  a 
great,  deep,  refreshing  sigh.  The  truth 
was  a  load  vras  taken  off  his  mind,  of 
which  he  was  very  glad  to  be  rid ;  for 
tbere  was  something  in  the  coohiesi   f 
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that  crazy  painter  that  our  fashionable 
gentleman  did  not  at  all  approve  of. 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Tufihunt,"  said  Lord 
Cinqbars,  very  loud,  that  considering 
the  gravity  of  the  case — threatening 
horsewhipping,  you  know,  lie  on  both 
sides,  and  lady  in  the  case — I  think 
we  must  have  the  barrier-duel." 

"What's  that?"  said  Fitch. 

"  The  simplest  thing  in  the  world  ; 
and,"  in  a  whisper,  "  let  me  add,  the 
best  for  you.  Look  here.  We  shall 
put  you  at  twenty  paces,  and  a  hat 
between  you.  You  walk  forward  and 
fire  when  you  like.  When  you  fire 
you  stop;  and  you  both  have  the  li- 
berty of  walking  up  to  the  hat.  Nothing 
can  be  more  fair  tnan  that." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Fitch ;  and,  with 
a  great  deal  of  preparation,  the  pistols 
were  loaded. 

"  ril  tell  you  what,"  whispered 
Cinqbars  to  Fitch,  "  if  I  hadn't  chosen 
this  way  you  were  a  dead  man.  If  he 
fires,  he  hits  you  dead.  You  must  not 
let  him  fire,  but  have  him  down  first." 

"  I'll  try,"  said  Fitch,  who  was  a 
little  pale,  and  thanked  his  noble  friend 
for  his  counsel.  The  hat  was  placed, 
and  the  men  took  their  places. 

"  Are  you  all  ready  ? 

''  Ready,"  said  Brandon. 

"  Advance  when  I  drop  my  hand- 
kerchief." And  presently  down  it  fell. 
Lord  Cinqbars  crying,  "  Now !" 

The  combatants  both  advanced,  each 
covering  his  man.  When  he  had  gone 
about  six  paces.  Fitch  stopped,  fired, 
and — missed.  He  grasped  his  pistol 
tightly,  for  he  was  very  near  dropping 
it ;  and  then  stood  biting  his  lips,  and 
looking  at  Brandon,  who  grinned  sa- 
vagely, and  walked  up  to  the  hat. 

"  Will  you  retract  what  you  said 
of  me  yesterday,  you  villain?"  said 
Brandon. 

'<  I  can't." 

"  Will  you  beg  for  life  ?" 

«  No." 

"  Then  lake  a  minute  and  make 
your  peace  with  God,  for  you  are  a 
dead  man." 

Fitch  dropped  his  pisV>l  to  the 
ground,  shut  his  eyes  tor  a  moment, 
and  flinging  up  his  chest,  and  clench- 
ing his  fists,  said,  "  Now  Vm  ready  J' 

Brandon^rec/ — and,  strange  to  say, 
Andrea  Fitch,  as  he  gasped  and  stag- 
gered backwards,' saw,  or  thought  he 
saw,  Mr.  Brandon's  pistol  flying  up  in 
the  air,  where  it  went  off,  and  heard 
that  gentleman  yell  out  an  immense 


oath  in  a  very  audible  voice.  When 
he  came  to  himself,  a  thick  stick  was 
lying  at  Brandon's  feet,  Mr.  Brandon 
was  capering  about  the  ground,  and 
cursing  aiid  shaking  a  maimed  elbow, 
and  a  whole  posse  of  people  were  rush- 
ing upon  them.  The  first  was  the  great 
German  courier,  who  rushed  upon 
Brandon,  and  shook  that  gentleman, 
and  shouting,  "  Schelm  !  spitzbube  I 
blagard  I  goward  1"  in  his  ear.  "  If  I 
had  not  drown  my  stick  and  brogea 
his  damt  arm,  he  wod  have  murdered 
dat  boor  young  man." 

The  German's  speech  contained  two 
unfounded  assertions ;  in  the  first  place, 
Brandon  would  not  have  muidered 
Fitch ;  and,  secondly,  his  arm  was  not 
broken — he  had  merely  received  a  blow 
on  that  part  which  anatomists  call  the 
funny-bone ;  a  severe  blow,  which  sent 
the  pistol  spinning  into  the  air,  and 
caused  the  gentleman  to  scream  with 
pain.  Two  waiters  seized  upon  the 
murderer  too :  a  baker,  who  had  been 
brought  from  his  rounds ;  a  bellman ; 
several  boys, — weie  yelling  round  him, 
and  shouting  out, "  role-e-eace  I" 

Next  to  these  came,  panting  and 
blowing,  some  women.  Could  Fitch 
believe  his  eyes  ?— that  fat  woman  in 
red  satin ! — yes — no — yes — ^he  was,  be 
was  in  the  arms  of  Mrs.  Carrickfergus ! 
«         «         •         «  » 

The  particulars  of  this  meeting  are 
too  delicate  to  relate.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  somehow  matters  were  explained, 
Mr.  Brandon  was  let  loose,  and  a  fly 
was  presently  seen  to  drive  up,  into 
which  Mr.  Fitch  consented  to  enter 
with  his  new-found  friend. 

Brandon  had  some  good  movements 
in  him.  As  Fitch  was  getting  into  the 
carriage,  he  walked  up  to  him  and  held 
out  liis  left  hand  :  "  1  can't  offer  you 
my  right  hand,  Mr.  Fitch,  for  that 
cursed  courier's  stick  has  maimed  it ; 
but  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  apo- 
logise for  my  shameful  conduct  to  you, 
and  to  say  that  I  never  in  my  life  met 
a  more  gallant  fellow  than  yourself." 

**  That  he  is,  by  Jove !"  said  my 
Lord  Cinqbars. 

Fitch  blushed  as  red  as  a  peony, 
and  trembled  very  much.  "  And  yet," 
said  he,  "  you  would  have  murdered 
me  just  now,  Mr.  Brandon.  I  can't 
take  your  'and,  sir." 

"  Why,  you  great  flat,"  said  ray  lord, 
wisely,  "  he  couldn't  have  hurt  you, 
nor  you  him.  There  wath  no  balltb  in 
the  pithtolth." 
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«  What,"  said  Fitch,  storting  back, 
«  do  you  gents  call  that  aioke  ?  Oh, 
my  lord,  my  lord  V*  And  here  poor 
Fitch  actually  burst  into  tears  on  the 
red  satin  bosom  of  Mrs.  Carrickfei^us : 
she  and  Miss  Runt  were  crying  as  hard 
as  tliey  could.  And  so,  amidst  much 
shouting  and  huzzaing,  the  fly  drove 
away. 

"  What  a  blubbering,  abtliurd  don- 
key!*' said  Cinqbars,  with  his  usual 
judgment ;  "  aint  he,  Tufthunt  V* 

Tudhunt,  of  course,  said  yes ;  but 
Brandon  was  in  a  virtuous  mood. 
"  By  Heavens !  I  think  his  tears  do  the 
man  honour.  When  I  came  out  with 
him  this  morning,  I  intended  to  act 
fairly  bv  him.  And  as  for  Mr. Tufthunt, 
who  calls  a  man  a  coward  because  he 
cries — Mr.  Tufthunt  knows  well  what 
a  pistol  is,  and  that  some  men  don't 
care  to  face  it,  brave  as  they  are.*' 

Mr.  Tufthunt  understood  the  hint, 
and  bit  his  lips  and  walked  on.  And  as 
for  that  worthy  moralist,  Mr.  Brandon, 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  there  was  some 
good  fortune  in  store  for  him,  which, 
though  similar  in  kind  to  that  bestowed 
lately  upon  Mr.  Fitch,  was  superior  in 
degree. 

It  was  no  other  than  this,  that  for- 
getting all  maidenly  decency  and  de- 
corum, before  Lord  Viscount  Cinqbars 
and  his  friend,  that  sillv  little  creature, 
Caroline  Gann,  rushed  out  from  the 
parlour  into  the  passage— she  had  been 
at  the  window  ever  since  she  was  rid 
of  her  fainting-fit ;  and,  ah  I  what 
agonies  of  fear  bad  that  little  panting 
heart  endured  during  the  half-nour  of 
her  lover's  absence ! — Caroline  Gann, 
I  say,  rushed  into  the  passage,  and 
leaped  upon  the  neck  of  Brandon,  and 
kissed  him,and  called  him  herdear,dear, 
dear,  darling  George,  and  sobbed,  and 
laughed,  until  George,  toking  her  round 
the  waist  gently,  carried  her  into  the 
little  dingy  parlour,  and  closed  the 
.  door  behind  him. 

"  Egad,"  cried  Cinqbars,  "  this  is 
quite  a  thene  /  Hullo,  Becky,  Polly, 
what's  your  name? — bring  uth  up  the 
breakfatht ;  and  I  hope  you've  remem- 
bered the  thoda-water.  Come  along 
up  thtairth,  Tufty,  my  boy." 

When  Brandon  came  up  stoirs  and 
joined  them,  which  he  did  in  a  minute 
or  two,  consigning  Caroline  to  Becky's 
care,  his  eves  were  full  of  tears ;  and 
when  Cinqbars  began  to  rally  him  in 
his  usual  delicate  way^  Brandon  said^ 


gravely,  "  No  laughing,  sir,  if  you 
please ;  for  I  swear  that  that  lady  be- 
fore long  shall  be  my  wife." 

"  Your  wife! — and  what  will  your 
father  say,  and  what  will  your  duns 
say,  and  what  will  Miss  Goldmore  say, 
with  her  hundred  thousand  pounds  ?" 
cried  Cinqbars. 

''  Miss  Goldmore  be  hanged,"  said 
Brandon,  ^*  and  the  duns  too ;  and  ray 
father  may  reconcile  it  to  himself  as  he 
can."  And  here  Brandon  fell  into  a 
reveiy. 

"  It's  no  use  thinking,"  he  cried, 
after  the  pause.     "  You  see  what  a 

firl  it  is,  Cinqbars.  I  love  her — by 
leavens,  I'm  mad  with  love  for  her ! 
She  shall  be  mine,  let  what  will  come 
of  it.  And,  besides,"  he  added,  in  a 
lower  tone  of  voice,  *'  why  need,  why 
need  my  father  know  any  thing  about 
it?" 

"  O  flames  and  furies,  what  a  lover 
it  is  I"  exclaimed  his  friend.  "  But,  by 
Jove,  I  like  your  spirit ;  and  hang  all  go- 
vernors say  I.  Stop— a  bright  thought ! 
If  you  must  marry,  why,  here's  Tom 
Tufthunt,  the  very  man  to  do  your 
business."  Little  Lord  Cinqbars  was 
delighted  with  the  excitement  of  the 
afiair,  and  thought  to  himself,  *'  By 
Jove,  this  is  an  intrigue !" 

"  What,  is  Tufthunt  in  orders  ?"  said 
Brandon. 

"  Yes,"  replied  that  reverend  gentle- 
man :  *'  don't  you  see  my  coat  ?  I 
took  orders  six  weeks  ago,  on  my  fel- 
lowship. Cinqbars'  governor  has  pro- 
mised me  a  living." 

"  And  you  shall  marry  George  here, 
so  you  shall." 

**  What,  without  a  license  ?" 

"  Hang  the  license  !  —  we  won't 
peach,  will  we,  George  ?" 

"  Her  family  must  know  nothing  of 
it,"  said  George,  "  or  they  would." 

"  Why  should  they?  Why  shouldn't 
Tom  marry  you  in  this  very  room, 
without  any  church  or  stuff  at  all  ?" 

Tom  said :  "  You'll  hold  me  out, 
my  lord,  if  any  thing  comes  of  it; 
and,  if  Brandon  likes,  why,  I  will. 
He's  done  for  if  he  does,''  muttered 
Tufthunt,  **  and  I  have  had  my  revenge 
on  him,  the  bullying,  supercilious 
blackleg!" 

•         •         •         •  « 

And  so  on  that  very  day,  in  Bran- 
don's room,  without  a  license,  and  by 
that  worthy  clergyman  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Tufthunt,  with  my  Lord  Cinqbars  for 
the  sole  witness,  poor  Caroline  Gann, 
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who  knew  no  better,  who  never  heard  of 
licenses,  and  did  not  know  what  bans 
meant,  was  married  in  a  manner  to  the 
person  calling  himself  George  Brandon ; 
George  Brandon  not  being  his  real 
name. 

No  writings  at  all  were  made,  and 
the  ceremony  merely  read  through. 
Becky,  Carohne's  sole  guardian,  when 
the  poor  girl  kissed  her,  and,  blushing, 
shewed  her  gold  ring,  thought  all  was 
in  order ;  and  the  happy  couple  set  off 
for  Dover  that  day,  with  fifty  pounds 
which  Cinqbars  lent  the  bridegroom. 

Becky  received  a  little  letter  from 
Caroline,  which  she  promised  to  carry 
to  her  mamma  at  Swigby's;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  she  was  to  give  vraming, 
and  come  and  live  with  her  young  lady. 
Next  morning  Lord  Cinqbars  and  Tuft- 
hunt  took  the  boat  for  London;  the 
latter  uneasy  in  mind,  the  former  vow- 
ing that  *'  he'd  never  spent  such  an 
exciting  day  in  his  life,  and  loved  an 
intrigue  of  all  things.'' 

Next  morning,  too,  the  great  traveU 
ling  chariot  of  Mrs.  Carrickfergus  rolled 
away  with  a  bearded  gentleman  inside. 
Poor  Fitch  had  been  back  to  his  lodg- 
ings to  try  one  more  chance  with 
Caroline,  and  he  arrived  in  time — to 
see  her  get  into  a  post-dtaise  alone 
with  Brandon. 

Six  weeks  afterwards  GnUenonVt 
Messenger  contained  the  following 
announcement  :-^ 

"  Married,  at  the  British  embassy,  by 
Bishop  Luscombe,  Andrew  Fitcb,  Esq. 
to  Marianne  Caroline  Matilda,  widow  of 
the  late  Antony  Carrickfergus,  of  Lom- 
bard Street  and  Gloucester  Place,  Esquire. 
The  happy  pair,  after  a  magnificent  di- 
je^ni,  set  off  for  the  south  in  their 
splendid  carriage-and-four*  Miss  Runt 
officiated  as  bnde's*maid.  And  we  re- 
marked among  the  company  Earl  and 
Countess  Crabs,  General  Sir  Rice  Cor- 
rv,  K.C.B.,  Colonel  Wapshot,  Sir  Charles 
Swang,  the  Hon.  Algernon  Percy  Deuce- 
ace  and  his  ladv.  Count  Punter,  and 
others  of  the  ilite  of  the  fashionables 
now  in  Paris.  'I'he  bridegroom  was  at- 
tended by  his  fHend,  Michael  Angelo 


Titmarsb,  Esquire;  and  the  lady  was 
given  away  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Crabs*  On  the  denartore  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  the  tesdvittes  were  re- 
sumed, a^  many  a  sparkling  hamper  of 
Meurice's  champagne  was  qimffed  to  the 
health  of  the  hospitable  aiul  interesting 
couple." 

And  with  one  more  marriage  this 
chapter  shall  conclude.  About  this 
time  the  British  Auxiliary  Legion  came 
home  from  Spain ;  and  Lieut.-General 
Swabber,  a  knight  of  San  Fernando,  of 
the  order  of  Isabella  the  Catholic,  of 
the  Tower  and  Sword,  &c.,  who,  as 

Slain  Lieutenant  Swabber,  had  loved 
f iss  Isabella  Macarty,  as  a  general 
now  actually  married  her.  I  leave 
you  to  suppose  how  glorious  Mrs. 
Gann  was,  and  how  Gann  got  tipsy  at 
the  Bag  of  Nails ;  but  as  her  daughters 
each  insisted  upon  their  30/.  a-year  in- 
come, and  Mrs.  Gann  had  so  only  60/. 
left,  she  was  obliged  still  to  continue 
the  lodging-house  at  Margate,  in  which 
have  occurred  the  most  interesting 
passages    of  this    sbabbt   genteel 

STORY. 

Becky  never  went  to  her  voung 
mistress,  who  was  not  heard  of  after 
she  wrote  the  letter  to  her  parenU, 
saying  that  she  was  married  to  Mr. 
Brandon ;  but,  for  particular  reasons, 
her  dear  husband  wished  to  keep  his 
marriage  secret,  and  for  the  present 
her  beloved  parents  must  be  content 
to  know  she  was  happy.  Gann  missed 
his  little  Carry  at  nrst  a  good  deal, 
but  spent  more  and  more  of  his  time 
at  the  alehouse,  as  his  house  with  only 
Mrs.  Gann  in  it  was  too  hot  for  him. 
Mrs.  Gann  talked  unceasingly  of  her 
daughter  the  squire's  Uidy,  and  her 
daughter  the  general's  wife ;  but  never 
once  mentioned  Caroline  after  the  first 
burst  of  wonder  and  wrath  at  her 
departure. 

God  bless  thee,  poor  Caroline!  "Riou 
art  happy  now,  for  some  short  space  at 
least ;  and  here,  therefore,  let  us  leave 
thee. 
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CUAPTEB  III. 

LAFAYETTE,  LOUIS-PHILIPPE,  AND  FAFITTE  —  CASIMIR  PERIEB,  SEBASTIAN!, 
FOY,  K^BATBY — THE  SUBOBON  —  LOUIS-PHILIPPE  AND  THE  BISCUIT-BAKER 
—  TOWNSHBVD  THE  BOW-STBEET  OFFICEB,  AND  GEOBGE  IV. — SMASHER  AND 
LOBD  CASTLEBEAGH-— BANNISTEB's  ANECDOTE  OF  BBOWN  AND  THOMPSON  — 
EXTRAORDINABT  ESCAPES  OF  JOHNSON  THE  SMUGGLEB. 


OuBiNO  the  whole  of  my  editorial 
career  in  London,  I  made  it  a  rule  to 
take  a  month's  leave  of  absence  every 
year ;  which  period  I  passed  generally 
in  Paris,  from  the  double  motive  of 
pleasure  and  information.  A  man  who 
writes  upon  French  politics  should  take 
an  opportunity  of  mixing  at  least  once 
a  year  with  French  politicians,  and 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  fountain  from  which  he  is  sup- 
plied by  going  to  its  head.  Circum- 
stances, rather  than  any  political  pre- 
dilection, threw  me  into  tne  society  of 
the  leading  Liberals  of  that  day, — La- 
fayette, Benjamin  Constant,  Casimir 
Perier,  Sebastiani,  General  Foy,  K^- 
ratry,  and  Lafitte. 

My  acauaintance  with  Lafayette 
commenoea  with  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion which  I  had  received  from  a 
friend  of  his  in  London;  and  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  most  of  the 
others  whom  I  have  mentioned  through 
him.  Lafayette,  when  in  Paris,  gave  a 
soiree  every  week  at  his  house  in  the 
Rue  d'Anjou  St.  Honor^,  which  was 
frequently  attended  by  from  two  to 
three  hundred  persons  of  all  countries ; 
for,  according  to  the  French  mode  of 
conducting  political  $oirees,  a  person 
who  has  once  been  admitted  may  freely 
introduce  bis  friend  or  friends  at  the 
next  assembly.  Lafayette  was  at  this 
time  an  old  man ;  but,  by  wearing  a 
juvenile  wig,  he  contrived  to  give  him- 
self the  appearance  of  being  less  aged 
than  he  really  was.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  calculation  or  chance 
that  brought  together  so  many  hand- 
some females  as  graced  the  evening 
parties  of  the  veteran  republican  :  but 
no  soiree  in  Paris,  even  amongst  the 
elite  of  the  aristocracy,  could  boast  of 
so  brilliant  a  display;  for  here  were 
seen  elegant  women  of  every  country ; 
and  to  this  circumstance,  pr<^bly,  it 
was  owing  that  young  politicians  of  the 
male  sex  were  very  numerous.  In  La- 
fayette himself  there  was  little  remark- 
able, except  his  perfect  bonhomie.  He 
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did  the  honours  of  his  salon  with  a  re- 
publican simplicity,  in  which  was  a 
touch  of  the  old  school  from  which  he 
had  withdrawn ;  and  succeeded,  almost 
without  effort,  in  making  his  visitors 
pleased  with  him  and  his  parties, 
although  even  the  poor  fare  of  Parisian 
soirees — weak  tea  and  cakes,  and  eau 
sucrU — were  frequently  wanting.  The 
Duke  de  Broglie,  then  one  of  &e  edi- 
tors of  a  French  paper  called  the  Globe, 
and  his  grandson-in-law,  Charles  Re- 
musat,  were  the  lions  of  the  literary 
coteries  at  these  parties.  Politics  were 
discussed  freely,  even  during  the  re- 
storation ;  and  the  government  never 
thought  it  necessary  to  send  spies,  for 

?lots,  where  there  were  so  many  ladies, 
he  personal  character  of  I^fayette 
also  inspired  respect ;  and  the  Bour- 
bons of  the  elder  branch  had  litde  ap- 
prehension of  hi?  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  any  movement;  for  he  was 
considered  as  a  harmless  Utopian,  who 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  eoaure  what 
his  reach  of  intellect  did  not  permit 
him  to  cure.  £nglish  and  Americans 
were  always  welcome  at  the  house  of 
Lafayette,  and  to  them  he  was  remark- 
ably attentive.  Indeed,  I  have  seen 
him  devoting  a  whole  hour  exclusively 
to  conversation  with  an  Englishman, 
when  very  influential  persons  of  his 
own  country  were  endeavouring  to  fix 
his  notice.  Lafeiyette  did  not  shine  in 
conversation.  He  talked  a  great  deal, 
and  not  much  to  the  purpose ;  but  one 
did  not  weary  in  his  society,  for  every 
thing  he  said  indicated  that  it  had  its 
source  in  benevolence.  He  had  a  great 
respect  for  Bentharo ;  and  any  one  who 
brought  a  letter  or  a  message  from  the 
English  utilitarian,  vras  not  only  certain 
of  being  well  received  at  the  regular 
soirees,  but  was  also  a  welcome  morn- 
ing visitor.  Towards  Talleyrand  he  had 
great  dislike,  although  he  rarely  ven- 
tured to  give  way  to  his  feelings  by 
speaking  of  that  wily  diplomatist.  The 
revolution  of  1830  took  Lafeyette  by 
surprise;  and  it  was  with  some  diffi- 
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cully  that  he  was  induced  to  take  a 
part  in  the  important  events  by  which 
it  was  followed.  His  vanity  and  his 
benevolence,  however,  were  both  at 
work  to  impel  him  forward ;  and  to 
them  it  was  owing  that  he  made  so 
prominent  a  figure  in  the  new  and 
deceitful  institutions  of  "  regenerated 
France."  Whilst  in  the  eye  of  tlie 
mass,  however,  he  appeared  as  one  of 
the  originators  of  the  new  state  of 
things,  Lafayette  was  but  the  blind  in- 
strument of  a  faction ;  and  when  his 
vanity  had  been  wounded  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  having  been  dnped, 
he  became  almost  furious  against  the 
individual  whom  he  had  assisted  in 
placing  on  the  throne.  He  carried  his 
anger  even  to  the  p(Mnt  of  laying  aside 
the  common  decencies  of  etiquette  to^ 
wards  the  new  court,  with  which  he 
came  to  an  open  rupture ;  and  when, 
some  time  afterwards,  Louis»Philippe 
endeavoured  to  win  him  beck,  he  told 
the  courtier,  who  was  sent  to  him  with 
a  friendly  message,  to  take  back  the 
following :  "  II  n  y  a  rien  de  commun 
entre  nous  deux.''  On  another  occasion, 
when  aware  that  it  was  intended  to  send 
him  a  formal  invitation  to  dine  at  the 
Tuilenes,lie  desired  his  servants,  if  any 
person  should  bring  a  letter  from  the 
court,  to  say  that  he  was  out  of  town, 
and  would  not  return  for  a  fortnight. 
'*  I  tliought  at  one  time,"  said  La- 
fayette to  me,  '^  of  sending  back  the 
letter,  if  1  should  receive  it,  unopened ; 
but  I  was  unwilling  to  give  the  king  an 
advantage  over  me  by  a  breach  of  po- 
liteness, and  therefore  resolved  to  resort 
to  a  fiction.''  Louis-Philippe,  whether 
from  good  feeling  or  policy,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say — although,  from  the  ab- 
sence of  all  attention  during  the  last 
illness  of  Lafayette,  when  his  aid  was 
no  longer  necessary,  the  latter  might 
be  inferred — frequently  attempted  to 
soften  the  obdurate  heart  of  the  old  re- 
publican; but  his  reply  was  always, 
*'  Qu'il  jouisse  de  son  trone  et  moi  de 
ma  conscience."  The  great  error  of 
Lafayette  was  supposing  tliat  repub- 
lican institutions,  such  as  he  had  seen 
in  America,  were  compatible  with  mon- 
archy. The  error  of  Louis-Philippe 
was  in  making  republicanism  a  mere 
stepping-stone  to  the  return  of  old 
monarchy.  Now  that  La&yette  is  dead, 
and  the  voice  of  party,  as  regards  the 
circumstances  of  his  times  and  the  mo- 
tives by  which  he  was  actuated,  no 
longer  opposes  itself  to  the  expression 


of  sincere  convictions,  impartial  men, 
who  knew  and  esteemed  him  as  an  in- 
dividual, admit  that  his  character  was 
patriarchal  as  to  the  benevolence  of  his 
views,  but  that  he  was  destitute  of  the 
power  to  distinguish  between  theory 
and  practice — that,  judging  of  the 
mass  by  himself^  he  still  thought  re- 
publicanism, in  a  nation  of  excited 
spirits  like  France,  practicable ;  bat  was 
entirely  deficient  in  those  qualities  of  a 
Bioster-mind  which  can  sometinies  di- 
rect the  storm  of  evil  passions  to  the 
accomplishment  of  a  good  object.  La- 
fayette was  a  brave  man,  but  no  tacti- 
cian; and  with  the  contempt  which 
republicans  profess  for  old  institutions, 
his  vanity  laid  him  open  to  those  who 
revere  them.  If  the  republicans  would 
have  continued  to  flatter  him,  he  would 
not  have  embraced  what  he  called  li- 
mited monarchy;  and  if  republicanism 
had  been  successful,  he  would  have  cut 
a  still  more  sorry  figure  than  he  did  in 
limited  monarchy. 

The  history  of  the  sdiism  of  the 
King  of  the  French  and  M.  Lafitle 
resembles  very  much  that  of  Laiayette. 
J^filte,  however,  never  was  a  repuh- 
lican,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term.  His  day-dream  was  lepublicaB 
monarchy.  Vain  and  honest,  like  La- 
layette,  lie  thought  himself  equal  to  the 
direction  of  public  affairs;  and,j«dg- 
ing  of  others  by  his  own  rectitude  of 
purpose,  he  imagined  that  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  find  honest  colleagoes  to 
direct  the  mass,  and  that  the  onus 
would  readily  iill  into  their  notions. 
The  short  rule  of  M.  Lafitte  was  suffi- 
cient to  convince  the  public  that  he  did 
not  possess  tbe  necesstfy  talents  for  go- 
vernment, and  to  prove  to  htm  that  able 
men  are  more  corrupt  than  he  had  con- 
sidered them  to  be.  When  his  pecu- 
niary misfortunes  arrived,  and  be  gave 
in  his  resignation  as  minister,  it  was 
generally  supposed  that  they  alone  led 
to  this  decision.  They  had,  probably, 
a  great  effect  in  inducing  him  to  take 
this  step,  for  he  must  have  felt  that  an 
insolvent  banker  was  not  a  fit  person 
to  be  premier,  whatever  might  be  the 
purity  of  his  intentions ;  but  he  does 
not  attempt  to  conceal  that  be  was  dis- 
gusted at  the  change  which  had  taken 
place,  firom  Louis-Philippe,  the  citizen- 
King,  walking  about  the  streets  of  Pm 
with  his  umbrella  under  his  arm,  and 
hunting  after  popularity  among  all 
classes,  to  Louis-Philippe  the  despiser 
of  popularity,  and  searching  to  strength- 
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en  his  power  by  an  alliance  with  the 
old  monarchies  of  Europe.  His  quar- 
rel with  the  king  was,  if  possible,  more 
open  than  that  of  Lafayette ;  and  be 
had  an  additional  rooiiTe  for  anger,  in 
the  contempt  of  his  talents  which  Louis* 
Philippe  did  not  attempt  to  conceal, 
and  the  little  sympathy  which  was 
shewn  to  him  in  his  calamity.  No  two 
men  erer  difiered  more  in  character 
tlian  Louis-Philippe  and  Lafitte.  The 
former  carries  prudence  to  an  excess, 
and  is  exceedingly  reserved  in  his 
manner  of  expressing  himself;  the 
latter,  although  of  the  most  simple 
habits  as  regards  his  own  personal  en- 
joyments, was  generoas  to  prodigality 
in  the  distribution  of  his  wealth  amongst 
others.  When  in  prosperity,  his  cha- 
teau at  Maisons  Lafitte  was  a  sort  of 
open  house;  and  parties  were  given 
there  weekly  to  several  hundred  persons. 
Honest  tradesmen  of  every  description, 
when  behindhand  in  money  matters, 
found  uo  difficulty  in  obtaining  loans 
from  him,  even  without  interest ;  and 
to  the  poor  he  was  a  friend  and 
a  benefactor.  Under  Napoleon  such 
liberality  was  appreciated  as  it  deserved 
to  be ;  for  Napoleon,  with  all  his  faults, 
was  an  admirer  of  generosity  in  the 
wealthy,  and  held  parsimonious  men  in 
aversion.  Under  the  restoration  also, 
Lafitte,  in  spite  of  his  politics,  was  re- 
spected ;  for  the  distribution  of  his 
wealth  was  in  channels  which  tended 
to  increase  the  comforts  of  those  who 
are  turbulent  when  their  condition  be- 
comes uneasy.  But  the  new  order  of 
tilings  only  saw  in  him  a  man  whose 
wealth  gave  him  a  political  influence, 
which  was  calculated  to  create  com- 
parisons unfavourable  to  the  parsimony 
of  the  new  court.  Lafitte  was  only  par- 
simonious when,  in  the  liquidation  of 
his  affairs,  parsimony  became  an  act  of 
probity.  About  three  years  ago,  I  paid 
nim  a  visit  at  his  magnificent  chdteau, 
which  had  been  the  paUice  of  Charles  X. 
when  Count  d'Artois,  and  saw  with  de- 
light how  a  good  man,  even  although 
not  of  a  very  strong  mind,  could  re- 
concile himself  to  misfortune.  He  had 
divided  his  beautiful  park  into  por- 
tions, which  he  had  let  out  in  building 
leases, convertingttintoa  Viliede  Villas, 
thus  augmenting  his  capital  for  his  cre- 
ditors ;  and,  in  his  splendid  palace,  his 
attendants  were  one  man  and  one  fe- 
male servant,  Madame  Lafitte  herself 
superintending  all  the  arrangements  of 
his  little  household.    lie  assured  me 


that  all  his  expenditure  was  covered  by  a 
sum  of  four  thousand  francs  per  annum. 
The  result  of  his  economy  and  the  sa- 
crifice of  his  park,  added  to  some  un- 
expectedly favourable  circumstances  in 
his  liquidation,  was  the  discharge  of  all 
his  debts,  and  the  possession  of  a  for- 
tune, which  was  still  handsome  for  a 
private  gentleman,  but  wliich  was  mean 
in  comparison  with  what  it  had  been ; 
for  M.  Lafitte  is  supposed  to  have  been 
at  one  time  in  the  clear  possession  of 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  He  is  again  in  business,  as 
the  head  of  a  banking  company;  but 
he  does  not  take  a  very  active  part  in 
the  concern,  as  bis  head  still  runs  upon 
politics,  for  which  it  is  ill  qualified. 
M.  Lafitte  is  a  thoroughly  good  man ; 
but  he  never  was,  and  never  can  be,  a 
distinguished  statesman. 

Casimir  Perier  was  a  man  of  a  very 
different  trempe  from  that  of  Lafitte  or 
La&yette.  Making  proper  allowances 
for  the  difference  in  the  education  and 
early  pursuits  of  the  two  persons,  there 
was  a  close  resemblance  of  character  in 
Canning  and  Casimir  Perier.  There 
was  the  same  high  order  of  ambition  in 
each  ;  they  had  the  same  promptitude 
of  decision,  the  same  impetuosity  in 
the  mode  of  execution,  and  the  same 
reliance  upon  their  own  conviction, 
and  contempt  for  the  opinion  of  othera, 
when  they  had  once  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion on  any  of  the  great  subjects  which 
came  within  their  grasp ;  generous  in 
their  passions ;  forgiving  easily ;  but 
never  deterred  by  the  influence  of 
friends  from  carrying  out  their  views ; 
whatever  might  be  the  infliction  upon 
the  men  of  an  opposite  party,  or  even 
upon  those  of  their  own  parly,  they 
went  boldly  and  resolutely  on.  Both 
could  be  even  elegant  in  their  manners, 
but  brusquerie  was  the  striking  charac- 
teristic of  each.  What  Canninj?  was  to 
George  IV.,  Perier  was  to  the  King  of 
the  Frencii.  They  saw  in  the  sovereign 
the  chief  of  a  nation,  himself  subject  to 
its  laws ;  and,  in  the  formal  respect  to 
the  office,  frequently  forgot  the  courtesy 
due  to  tlie  man.  Both  were  afflicted 
by  a  dyspeptic  malady,  which  rendered 
them  irascible  in  spite  of  themselves ; 
and,  in  their  positions  of  ministers, 
were  by  their  respective  sovereigns 
rather  feared  than  loved.  Neither  of 
them  had  much  personal  vanity,  unless 
men  of  superior  minds,  who  know  that 
they  are  right,  and  do  not  refuse  the 
homage  which  gj^^ejli^^tjl^^g^  be 
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called  vain.  Casimir  Perier,  like  Can- 
ning, bad  the  ambition  to  rule  alone. 
If  they  consulted  their  colleagues,  it 
was  because  they  were  bound  to  do  so 
by  the  forms  of  the  constitution  under 
which  they  held  office ;  but  the  act  was 
with  them  one  of  form  only.  Perier, 
from  the  nature  of  his  pursuits  as  a 
commercial  man,  set  a  high  value  upon 
the  alliance  with  England.  Canning 
bad,  or  affected  to  have,  a  great  desire 
to  cultivate  a  close  alliance  with  France. 
Shortly  before  Perier  became  prime  mi- 
nister, he  was  endeavouring  to  form  a 
company,  to  be  composed  of  English 
and  French  capitalists  in  equal  propor- 
tions, for  the  cultivation  of  the  waste 
lands  of  Brittany ;  and,  when  in  power, 
this  was  still  a  favourite  idea  with  him, 
and  he  held  out  great  advantages  to 
emigrants  from  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
for  a  colonisation  in  Brittany  on  a  large 
scale.  Up  to  the  hour  of  his  death, 
Perier  was  actively  engaged  in  what 
the  French  call  industrie.  He  was  the 
first  man  in  France  to  establish  a  manu- 
factory of  steam-engines,  with  the  aid 
of  English  talent.  He  had  an  English 
partner  in  this  undertaking;  and  the 
majorpart  of  the  workmen  were  Eng- 
lish. Tne  speculation  was  on  the  whole, 
however,  unsuccessful,  and  since  bis 
death  it  has  been  broken  up.'  If  be 
had  lived,  it  is  probable  that  he  would 
have  done  great  things  for  France  in 
the  way  of  improvement ;  for  he  was 
not  a  man  to  talk  of  measures  for  years, 
and  never  to  execute  them.  His  death, 
however,  vras  regretted  by  few,  for  he 
had  offended  his  own  party  by  refusing 
to  adopt  their  wild  schemes  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  king  could  not  have  been 
sorry  to  lose  a  minister  who  prevented 
his  taking  that  lead  in  the  aaministra- 
tion  of  af&irs  which  he  has  since  as- 
sumed ;  and  for  which,  to  do  him  justice, 
he  is,  in  the  absence  of  another  master- 
mind, so  well  qualified.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  difficulties  with  which  Casimir 
Perier  had  to  contend,  there  was  a  vi- 
gour about  his  administration  which  we 
have  not  seen  in  any  succeeding  ca- 
binet— not  even  in  that  of  M.  Thiers ; 
for  although  Thiers  had  all  the  energy 
and  all  the  ambition  of  Perier,  he  never 
could  paralyse  the  personal  government 
of  the  King,  which  leaves  little  to  his 
ministers  except  the  mere  execution  of 
the  purposes  of  his  own  will.* 


General  Foy,  who  has  been  consi- 
dered at  once  the  best  orator  and  one 
of  the  most  honest  men  in  France,  was 
indeed  a  person  of  extraordinary  qua- 
lities.   I  never  knew  a  more  modest 
roan  in  private  society,  or  one  more 
deeply  imbued  with  pure  feelings  of 
philosophy.  His  countenance  was  open 
and  intelligent;  and  his  oiganisatioo, 
to  speak  pbrenologically,  perfect.    He 
had  what  phrenologists  call  an  equal 
head,  all  the  oreans  being  nicely  coun- 
terbalanced, and  his  large  benevolence 
finely  controlled  by  the  animal  and  in- 
tellectual Acuities.     So  fine  was  the 
organisation  of  Foy,  that  the  cast  of 
his  head  is  placed  on  the  desk  of  the 
President  of  tlie  Phrenological  Society 
of  Paris,  as  the  model  of  human  perfec- 
tion.   The  acts  of  his  life  were  m  har- 
mony with  his  organisation,  which  is 
not  alvrays  the  case  with  those  casts 
upon  which  phrenological  lectures  are 
given.    Even  in  France,  where  it  is  so 
difficult  for  party  men  to  escape  cen- 
sure, the  integrity  of  Foy  was  almost 
universally  acknowledged  and  respect- 
ed.   It  has  been  said  that  he  yna  the 
enemy  of  the  English ;  but  this  was  a 
false  charge.  Foy  was  not  one  of  those 
men  who  consider  that  virtue  is  the 
growth  of  any  particular  soil ;  and  some 
of  his  most  intimate  friends  were  Eng- 
lishmen.   I  can  assert,  from  m^  own 
knowledge,  that  his  English  visitors 
were  more  numerous  than  those  t>f  any 
other  country  except  his  own,  and  that 
they  always  quitted  him  delighted  with 
the  reception  which  they  had  expe- 
rienced. Bentham  was  a  great  admirer 
of  Foy.    I  never  returned  from  Paris 
with  a  message  to  htm  from  the  general, 
that  I  did  not  go  immediately  to  the 
old  philosopher,  for  I  knew  how  happy 
he  would  be  to  see  me  on  such  aa 
occasion.    Napoleon,  although  he  re- 
spected Foy,  did  not  love  hiro,  for  they 
were  of  different  natures.  The  character 
of  Foy  was  a  mixture  of  the  lion  and 
the  lamb.    Napoleon  had  less  of  the 
lion  than  the  tiger,  and  was  lamblike 
only  by  starts. 

M.  de  K^ratry,  now  a  peer  of  France, 
was,  at  the  period  of  my  acquaintance 
with  him,  one  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  opposition  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  He  did  not  shioe  much  as 
an  orator,  but  his  printed  speeches  read 
well.    I  merely  allude  to  this  gentle- 


*  Tins  was  wntten  before  the  return  to  office  of  M.  JTiiers  in  1840.    His  position 
is  now  changed. 
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man  for  the  purpose  of  giving  English 
readers  an  idea  of  the  vanity  of  public 
men  in  France.  My  visits  to  M.  de 
K^ratry  were  generally  paid  at  an  early 
hour  of  the  morning,  when  I  was  al- 
most certain  to  find  him  in  his  bed- 
room, preparing  his  own  coffee  in  an 
earthen  pipkin  before  the  fire,  which 
consistea  of  some  two  or  three  bits  of 
wood,  and  with  a  bellows  endeavouring 
to  rouse  just  sufficient  flame  to  make 
bis  coffee  boil.  As  he  knew  that  I  saw 
at  least  one  morning  paper  before  I 
called,  he  never  failed,  if^he  had  spoken 
on  the  preceding  night,  to  ask  me  if  1 
had  seen  his  speech ;  and  on  my  reply- 
ing in  the  affirmative,  would  frequently 
say,  "  Eh,  bien,  n'est  ce  pas  beau?" 
Such  vanity  as  this  in  an  English  mem- 
ber of  parliament  would  be  thought 
disgusting,  but  in  France  it  is  quite 
conventional ;  and  although,  judging 
by  the  English  standard,  it  is  vanity, 
still  we  must  not,  as  in  England,  take 
it  always  as  indicative  of  a  weak  mind. 
At  any  rate,  M.  de  Keratry  was  vain  of 
his  own  child.  He  was  not,  like  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 
my  acquaintance,  who  never  delivered 
a  speech  that  had  not  been  written  for 
him  in  the  morning,  so  that  he  might 
learn  it  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and 
who  ran  about  on  the  following  day  to 
the  editors  of  the  evening  papers  to 
request  them  to  insert  "  my  speech." 
This  gentleman  would,  before  the  day 
was  out,  really  think  the  speech  was 
his  own ;  and  I  have  known  him,  even 
in  the  presence  of  the  writer  of  it,  ask  a 
little  circle  of  politicians  whether  they 
did  not  think  he  *<  had  siven  it  to  the 
ministers  well  home."  With  our  Eng- 
lish ideas  of  propriety,  there  is  nothing 
so  offensive,  or  detracting  so  much  firom 
our  admiration  of  public  men,  as  any 
d  isplay  that  they  make  of  vanity.  What 
would  be  considered  vain  in  England 
is  not,  however, considered  so  in  France. 
Phrenologists  say  that  vanity  is  the 
home  par  excellence  of  the  French.  If 
this  be  true,  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
estimated  there  must  be  very  different 
from  that  in  which  it  would  i)e  viewed 
in  another  country.  A  general  defect 
cannot  excite  any  great  degree  of  dis- 
gust as  an  individual  vice.  In  a  part 
of  Switzerland  where  wens  are  very 
prevalent,  they  are  almost  considered 
ornamental ;  and  a  story  is  told  of  a 
very  handsome  young  woman  at  Sion, 
who  would  have  been  regarded  as  per- 
fect by  the  good  people  of  ibe  district 


if  she  had  not  been  without  a  wen. 
In  alluding  to  the  early  hour  at  which 
I  visited  M.  de  Keratry,  I  may  state 
that  early  rising  is  very  general  with 
public  men  in  Paris.  Many  of  the 
ministers  are  at  work  before  eiffht 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  by  twelve 
o'clock  they  have  forwarded  all  the 
business  of  the  day ;  and  whilst  your 
Melboumes  and  Palmerstons  are  sip- 
ping their  chocolate,  and  reading  the 
fashionable  gossip  of  the  Pott  or  the 
fulminating  leaders  of  the  Timet,  the 
members  of  the  French  cabinet  are 
drawing  on  their  gloves,  after  a  hard 
morning's  labour,  to  proceed  to  the 
Chambers. 

Sebastiani,  late  the  ambassador  of 
the  King  of  the  French  in  London, 
was,  when  minister  for  foreign  aflairs, 
one  of  the  earliest  men  I  ever  knew. 
Soon  afler  seven  o'clock  he  was  in 
bis  office,  where  he  received,  as  he 
took  his  coffee  or  chocolate,  the  chefs 
de  division  of  his  department,  with  their 
reports.  This  over,  he  saw  his  confi- 
dential agents  and  friends ;  and  by  ten 
o'clock  had  given  audience  to  several 
ambassadors.  On  their  leaving  he  con- 
tinued to  give  audience,  or  read  and 
dictated  despatches,  until  nearly  one, 
when  he  attended  the  Chamber.  On 
his  return,  he  was  again  occupied  for 
two  or  three  hours  until  dinner  time  ; 
and  having  despatched  his  dinner,  he 
had  to  receive  company  at  his  soiree. 
This  is  the  routine  of  most  of  the 
French  ministers ;  although  a  lazy  one 
will  now  and  then,  of  course,  get  into 
the  cabinet.  The  laziest  minister  I  have 
known,  as  a  man  of  business,  was  Thiers, 
who,  from  being  a  briefless  avocat  and 
a  levelling  republican,  became  prime 
minister  by  one  of  those  presto  changes 
for  which  France  is  so  celebrated.  He 
has  left  documents  which  required  im- 
mediate signature  for  weeks,  and  even 
months,  without  that  formality ;  and 
such  was  the  accumulation  of  papers 
in  his  office  when  he  was  compelled  to 
resign,  that  in  all  probability  half  of 
them  were  never  signed  at  all. 

Some  of  the  English  secretaries  of  the 
Treasury  in  my  time — I  do  not  know 
how  it  may  be  now — adopted  a  clever 
expedient  to  get  through  their  manual 
duties  without  &tigue.  A  clever  clerk, 
who  had  the  art  of  imitating  the 
writing  of  his  superiors,  contrived,  in 
less  than  two  days,  at  every  change  of 
ministry,  to  write  a  hand  which  even 
»he  chief  himielfisi|ht^l,«vyj^^5=" 
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his  own ;  and  the  first  lord  of  theTrea- 
sary  had  sometimes  reoourse  to  this 
faculty  of  imitation  in  the  sub.  There 
are  certain  persons  in  correspondence 
with  the  Treasury  who  expect  to  be 
answered  b^  the  minister  in  his  own 
hand.  This  imposes  some  labour, 
whicii  the  plan  alluded  to  saved.  The 
contrivance  is  perhaps  a  very  harmless 
one,  for  it  is  only  intended  to  gratify 
the  vanity  of  the  parties  to  whom  let- 
ters are  addressed ;  but  it  is  liable  to 
be  abused.  The  personal  receptions, 
which  in  France  are  a  great  tax  upon 
the  time  and  patience  of  a  minister,  are 
less  so  in  England.  There  each  depart- 
ment has  one  or  two  under-secretariet  of 
state,  who  receive  nine-tenths  of  the 
visitors,  and  no  oflfence  is  taken  at  not 
being  permitted  to  see  the  minister 
himself;  but  in  France,  where  there 
are  no  officers  corresponding  with  that 
of  under-secretary  of  state  in  England, 
a  minister  cannot,  without  givingoffence, 
pass  certain  persons  over  to  a  chefde 
cabinet  or  of  bureau.  Frenchmen,  who 
have  no  active  engagements  of  their 
own,  have  so  little  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  official  time,  and  therefore  pro- 
long tiieir  visits  so  much,  without  the 
slightest  consideration  for  the  party 
whom  they  visit,  that  being  compelled 
to  receive  such  persons  at  all  is  really 
a  heavy  performance.  Even  French 
politeness  is  obliged  sometimes  to  give 
way  to  necessity,  and  the  inconsiderate 
visitor  is  bowed  out. 

As  Louis- Philippe  takes  upon  him- 
self the  task  of  governing  as  well  as 
reigning,  he  is  compelled  to  give  pri- 
vate audience  very  frequently  to  per- 
sons whom  he  wishes  to  consult. 
Many  of  these  take  place  before  the 
London  shopkeeper  has  opened  his 
shutters.  '*  I  found  him,"  said  an 
English  friend  to  me,  "  in  his  dress- 
ing-room, at  seven  o'clock,  with  a  glass 
of  the  infusion  of  rhubarb  before  him, 
which  appears  to  be  his  favourite  tonic 
when  his  stomach  is  deranged.  lie 
begged  me  to  be  seated,  and  began  to 
ask  me  questions  about  England,  stir- 
ring and  sipping  as  he  went  on.  He 
then  broke  out  with  a  long  recapitula- 
tion of  all  the  hai'dships  of  hiscortdition. 
He  had  to  contend  with  intrigue,  ambi- 
tion, direct  and  open  defiance  ;  but 
his  greatest  calamity,  I  could  not  help 
smiling  as  he  said  it,  was  tlie  manage- 
ment of  the  theatres.  *  You  smile,' 
said  the  king,  *  and,  as  you  know  no- 
thing of  the  subject,  I  am  not  surprised 


that  you  should  do  so ;  but  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  the  subject  of  rouladet 
and  pirouettes  w  a  very  graf<e  one  here !' " 
The  following  account  of  a  visit  by  an- 
other Englishman  ii  very  creditable  to 
the  king;  but  the  fact  which  it  dis- 
closes is  highly  disgraceful  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  country  over  which  he 
reigns.  Many  years  ago,  when  Duke 
of  Orleans,  he  had  some  English  work- 
men in  one  of  his  palaces,  exMoting 
some  changes  or  repairs.  One  of  them, 
a  plain  John  Dull,  fuU  of  talent  and 
probity,  took  the  fancy  of  the  king; 
who,  after  conversing  with  bim  fre- 
queady,  offered  to  let  U>  him  some 
premises  on  one  of  his  estates.  The 
Englishman,  of  course,  availed  himself 
of  the  offer,  and  took  possession.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  year  the  king  re- 
fused to  receive  any  rent.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  year  he  wished  to  be 
equally  generous ;  but  his  tenant,  wlio 
had  a  great  deal  of  hofiest  pride,  said, 
**  No  I  I  accepted  this  kindness  grate- 
fully the  first  year,  for  I  had  not 
brought  myself  round  ;  but  1  am  now 
able  to  pay.*'  As  the  tenant  went  on 
continually  prospering,  lie  was  desirous 
of  enlarging  the  premises ;  and  here  the 
king  was  again  his  friend,  liberally  al- 
lowing him  to  make  whatever  improve- 
ments he  pleased,  and  to  draw  for  the 
necessary  funds,  for  which  he  was  to 
pay  four  per  cent  if  he  could  afford  to  do 
so,  and  if  not  able,  he  was  to  pay  less. 
It  appears,  however,  that  he  was  well 
able  to  pay  this  rate  of  interest,  and  to 
realise  very  large  profits  for  himself. 
On  one  part  of  his  premises  he  had 
erected  a  biscuit  manufactory  by  ma- 
chiiieiT.  When  it  was  in  fuH  opera- 
tion, the  king,  accompanied  by  the  mi- 
nister of  the  marine,  visited  it,  and 
tasting  the  biscuit,  desired  the  minister 
to  do  tlie  same.  The  minister,  having 
acknowledged  that  it  was  excellent  in 
quality,  and  that  the  price  at  which  it 
was  sold  was  lower  than  that  paid  un- 
der the  government  contract,  the  king 
said,  <<  Well,  then,  you  must  promise 

me  to  give a  turn.*'   The  promise 

was  of  course  made,  and natu- 
rally expected  a  large  order;  but  it 
never  came ;  for,  relying  upon  the  in- 
fluence of  the  king,  or  disdaining  the 
usual  system  in  France  of  bribing  the 
bureaux^  he  kept  his  notes  in  his  purse. 
A  long  time  afterwmtls  he  was  passing 
through  Paris,  when  lie  was  met  by  the 
king's  valet  de  chambrey  and  compelled 
to  give  his  address.    In  a  few  h^R^he 
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was  desired  to  be  with  tlie  king  on  the 
following  morning.  "  1  found  him," 
said  he  to  a  friend,  from  whom  I  have 
the  anecdote,  **  in  the  act  of  sharing 
himself.  As  soon  as  I  entered  he  ex- 
claimed, 

«  <  How  d  ye  do, ?'  and,  hold- 

ing  out  an  English  razor,  added,  <  You 
see  we  can't  do  without  you  English. 
I  suppose  you  are  doing  a  fme  business 
with  your  biscuk  contract  ?' 

"'Not  I,  sire,' I  replied. 

''«  Andwbysor 

"  *  I  suppose  it  was  because  I  woutd 
not  grease  the  wheels.' 

"  <  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  tnith  in 
whatt  you  say,'  observed  the  king,  with 
greaft  emotioii.  '  It  is  a  sad  abase,  and 
in  yain  do  1  endeavour  to  correct  it. 
I  have  seen  the  soldier  eating  bad  bread 
when  the  country  was  paying  for  good .'  ** 

The  anecdote  which  I  relate  of  Louis- 
Phtlippe  and  the  biscuit-baker  may  sur- 
prise many  who  have  formed  their  opi- 
nion of  the  character  of  this  sovereign 
from  the  accounts  of  his  avarice  which 
have  been  published  in  some  of  the 
opposition  newspapers.  That  he  is 
avaricious  I  do  not  attempt  to  deny ; 
but  all  that  is  told  of  his  economy, 
and  even  parsimony,  does  not  of  itself 
establisli  this  charge.  He  has  his  mo- 
ments of  liberality ;  and,  if  some  of  his 
partisans  are  to  be  believed,  his  savings 
are  not  all  locked  up  in  the  5  per  cents. 
When  he  was  Duke  of  Orleans,  the 
sums  which  he  annually  gave  away  in 
acts  of  charity,  and  in  assisting  envbar- 
rassed  tradesmen,  were  said  to  amount 
to  more  than  four  thousand  pounds 
sterling;  and  yet  at  that  time  there 
was  great  apparent  meanoeas  in  the 
mode  of  condactmg  His  eelabligbmein. 
He  frequently  made  his  own  bargains 
IB  sale  and  purchase ;  and  would  not 
think  he  lost  his  time  if,  in  selling  a 
auaotity  of  com  or  hay,  he  could  by 
dint  of  bargaining  get  an  extra  1  per 
cent.  The  rations  wt  bis  horses  were 
ail  carefully  weighed  out ;  most  of  his 
servants  were  on  board  vvages ;  and  he 
contracted  with  a  resttmrateur  ibr  the 
supply  of  his  own  table,  and  tliat  of 
ilie  liousehold  who  were  not  on  board 
wages,  at  so  much  per  head.  Yet  it 
was  fft  this  period  that  he  shewed  such 
generous  encouragement  of  a  young 
man,  who  is  now  one  of  the  greatest 
poets  and  dramatic  writers  of  France. 
Til  is  young  man  wa^  a  clerk  in  the 
office  of  one  of  his  steward^.  Like 
most  of  hk  class,  he  deT0te4  t^ora  ^ine 


to  poetic  efforts  than  to  the  dry  calcu- 
lations of  francs  and  centimes ;  and  was 
frequently  censured  bv  his  employer 
for  his  negligence  of  tne  duties  of  his 
office.  The  account  of  his  poetic  talent 
and  of  his  neglect  of  duty  reached  the 
ears  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who,  en- 
tering the  office  suddenly  one  day, 
found  him  with  the  manusciipt  of  a 
play  before  him.  "  This  is  noi  well, 
young  roan,"  said  Louis-Philippe : 
**  you  are  paid  for  your  time,  which 
belongs  to  noe ;  and  your  conduct  is 
not  consistent  with  the  ideas  of  probity 
and  honour  which  you  are  said  to  en- 
tertain. If  I  were  to  treat  you  severely, 
but  justly,  I  should  dismiss  you  at 
once ;  but  I  hear  that  you  have  rela- 
tions dependent  upon  you,  to  whom 
you  are  kind,  and  1  fear  your  poetry 
would  not  enable  you  to  procure  bread. 
You  cannot,  however,  remain  here,  to 
set  an  example  of  idleness  to  the  other 
clerks.  If  you  really  possess  literary 
talent,  I  will  put  you  in  the  way  to 
cultivate  it  with  effect.  Take  a  year's 
leave  of  absence,  during  which,  with 
your  mind  abstracted  from  all  other 
puiBuits,  you  may  be  able  to  write 
your  play.  Your  salary  shall  be  paid 
to  you  as  if  you  were  still  here.  At 
the  end  of  tlie  year  come  to  me.  I 
will  read  your  production,  and  consult 
others  as  to  its  merits,  and,  if  it  be 
really  good,  will  use  my  interest  to  get 
it  brouf^ht  out.  But  give  me  your  word 
that,  if  my  opinion  be  un^vourable, 
you  will  then  return  to  the  duties  of 
your  office,  and  for  ever  renounce  all 
idea  of  a  literary  lifo."  As  the  story 
goes,  and  I  believe  it  is  authentic, 
the  Toung  man  did  as  the  duke  de- 
aired;  the  play  was  thought  well  of; 
Louis-Philippe  made  a  point  of  seeing 
it  put  into  rehearsal ;  it  was  acted  with 
great  success ;  the  fortune  of  the  poet 
was  assured;  and  Louis- Philippe  has 
firom  that  day  been  his  tried  and  steady 
friend. 

Many  other  anecdotes,  equally 
honourable  to  the  character  of  Louis- 
Philippe,  are  told.  One  of  them,  which 
was  related  to  me  by  a  friend  on  whose 
word  I  can  rely,  paints  it  in  a  very 
amiable  light.  Alter  his  accession  to 
tlie  throne,  but  before  he  had  removed 
firom  the  Palais-Royal,  my  friend,  who 
had  known  him  in  England  and  in  the 
United  States,  called  upon  him  as  he 
was  on  his  way  from  Italy  to  London, 
and  was  received  immediately  after  he 
M  s^nt  up  his  card.  They  had  a  long 
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conversation ;  at  the  end  of  which  tlie 
kins;  invited  him  to  look  at  his  paint- 
ings. When  they  had  gone  througli 
several  rooms,  tlie  king  stopped  before 
a  picture  in  which  he  is  represented 
giving  lessons  in  geography,  and  said, 
'<  May  I  never,  in  the  new  and  unex- 
pected position  to  which  I  have  been 
called,  forget  what  I  have  been! 
There,  Mr.  F ,  you  see  me  honour- 
ably earning  my  br^ :  that  bread  was 
indeed  sweet!  I  prize  this  picture 
more  than  the  whole  of  my  collection, 
for  it  reminds  me  of  a  passage  in  my 
life  of  which  I  may  be  proud.  A  man 
is  not  disgraced  by  misfortune:  the 
only  disgrace  js  that  false  pride  which 
makes  him  accept  in  idleness  the  as- 
sistance which  he  ought  to  derive  from 
his  own  honest  labours.  You  will  for- 
give my  emotion,  I  am  sure.  If  I 
could  feel  vanity,  this  picture  would 
indeed  make  roe  vain/'  It  is  in  little 
things  that  the  meanness  of  Louis- 
Philippe  is  most  apparent.  His  par- 
simony in  many  cases  amounts  almost 
to  a  disease. 

I  have  frequently  noticed  that  men, 
who  have  been  very  poor,  fall,  when 
they  become  suddenly  rich,  into  one 
of  the  two  extremes  of  improvident 
expenditure  or  excessive  saving.  The 
happy  medium  is  only  the  result  of 
becoming  gradually  accustomed  to  the 
change.  With  many,  however,  the 
meanness  is  merely  accidental,  as  if 
there  were  a  necessity  for  restraining  the 
benevolence  of  the  disposition  by  an 
eccentric  course.  One  of  the  most 
eminent  surgeons  in  London,  who  had 
struggled  with  poverty  for  many  years, 
became  by  a  single  operation  almost  a 
rich  roan;  and  his  reputation  being 
fixed,  liis  fees  in  a  single  year  far  ex- 
ceeded the  amount  of  what  he  had 
earned  in  the  whole  of  his  preceding 
career.  This  gentleman  had  received 
from  a  grateful  patient  in  the  country 
a  present  of  hams  and  poultry,  and 
about  three  hundred  eggs.  When  the 
hamper  was  unpacked,  my  wife  was 

present.    "  Does like  eggs  ?"  said 

the  surgeon ;  "  these  are  very  fine." 
My  wife  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and 
supposed,  of  course,  considering  .the 
intimacy  of  our  acquaintance,  that  he 
would  have  sent  one  of  his  servants 
with  a  hundred  at  least  to  my  house. 
Deliberately  examining  his  stock,  he 
laid  his  hand  upon  a  large  egg,  and 
said,  *'  Well,  give  him  that."  My  wife 
was  inclined  to  take  this  as  a  joke,  but 


no  joke  was  intended ;  and  he  ap- 
peared much  hurt  when  his  own  wife 
reproached  him  with  his  meanness. 
This  gentleman,  on  that  very  day,  bad 
travelled  six  miles  to  peH<>rm  a  gra- 
tuitous operation,  and,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  nad  left  two  guineas  on  the 
table  for  the  use  of  his  poor  patient. 
Many  months  after  tliis  circumstance 
occurred,  I  ventured  to  remonstnUe 
with  him  on  various  little  acts  of  mean- 
ness which  he  had  committed.  His 
answer  was,  '^  I  feel  the  force  of  all 
that  you  say ;  but  there  are  moments 
when  the  remembrance  of  my  own 
sufferings  comes  over  me  to  such  an 
extent,  that  in  the  dread — an  impro- 
bable belief,  you  will  say — of  a  return 
to  the  deep  misery  which  I  have  felt, 
I  imagine  that  an  act  of  generosity  is 
almost  a  crime.  That  I  am  insane  at 
such  tiroes  cannot  be  denied ;  but,  alas ! 
who  can  explain  the  various  phases  of 
the  human  mind  V* 

It  is  time,  however,  that  I  should 
end  my  desultory  reminiscences  of 
Paris,  which  have  probably  little  in- 
terest for  the  general  reader,  and  bring 
to  roind  some  passages  of  my  news- 
paper life  '<  at  home."  The  first  name 
that  occurs  to  me  is  that  of  old  John 
Townshend;  for,  during  a  period  of 
tliree  years,  seldom  a  day  passed  with- 
out my  seeing  his  good-natured  fece. 
Every  body  \m  heanl  of  John  Towns- 
hend. He  was,  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, a  Bow-Street  runner,  and  was 
called  Gentleman  Townshend  by  hb 
colleagues  when  he  became  chief  officer 
of  Bow  Street,  for  he  was  the  attend- 
ant upon  royalty,  and  was  chaiged  with 
the  surveillance  of  every  great  Jite, 
I  do  not  remember  to  what  circumstance 
I  was  indebted  for  my  first  acquaint- 
ance with  him;  but  I  was  not  sorry  to 
have  made  it,'  for  he  was  a  walking 
history  of  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years ; 
and  having  the  opportunity  of  obliging 
him  with  tickets  for  the  play,  I  thought 
I  had  a  right  to  draw  largely  upon 
his  reminiscences,  little  imaginmg, 
however,  at  the  time,  that  I  should 
record  any  of  them  in  print.  Towns- 
hend, in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  was 
a  portly  fat  gentleman,  with  an  exterior 
bespeaking  any  thing  or  every  thing 
except  a  Bow-Street  officer ;  and  as  to 
tlie  runner,  the  fitmiliar  name  given  to 
persons  in  his  profession  in  the  by-gone 
days,  it  must  have  been  a  clumsy  thief 
indeed  who  could  not  escape  from  his 
pursuit,  if  running  was  to  decide  his 
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fate.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  his 
career,  he  disdained  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  thief-taking,  and  attached  himself 
so  exclusively  to  the  aristocracy  that 
he  became  a  perfect  aristocrat  hmiself. 
He  was  a  high  Tory,  and  had  a  great 
reverence  for  royalty.  He  spoke  of 
his  <<  kind  friend,  the  Duke  of  York,'' 
and  his  ''  good  Clarence,"  and  *'  poor 
George  IV.,*'  with  an  enthusiasm 
almost  approaching  to  idoUtry.  AAer 
them  <<  the  Duke,"  as  he  called  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  was  his  fstvourite 
theme. 

"  Ah,  sir!"  said  he,  one  day, "  they 
may  talk  of  their  Liberals  as  much  as 
they  like,  but  I  should  like  to  know 
any  thing  liberal  they  ever  did.  The 
duke  is  worth  the  whole  lot,  for  he  is  a 
gentleman;  and, although  it  does  not 
become  me,  being  a  government  man, 
to  speak  ill  of  any  bc^y,  I  am  auite  of 

the  opinion  of  my  friend.  Lord , 

who  met  me  this  morning;  and, after 
asking  me  the  news,  said,  '  What 
do  you  think  of  such  fellows  as  these 
Whigs,  Townsbend  ?  You  know  what 
gentlemen  are.  If  you  call  Ihem 
gentlemen,   I   do   not.*      You  know 

the  Marchioness  of (bless   her 

handsome  face!  for  she  is  handsome, 
sir ;  though,  between  you  and  me,  she 
is  more  tl^u  fifty) ;  I  saw  her  last  night, 
for  she  had  a  party,  and  begged  me  to 
attend  just  to  keep  a  look-out.  As 
she  was  goiikg  into  the  ball-room,  I 
said  to  her, '  Bless  your  ladyship,  you 
seem  to  now  younger  every  day.' 
Upon  whioi  she  replied,  <  You  are  a 
sad  flatterer,  Townsbend,  but  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well ;'  and 
then  finding  her  lo  g(Md-natured  and 
inclined  to  chat,  I  told  her  ray  mind 
about  these  Whigs.  Ill  tell  you  what, 
sir,  times  is  sadly  altered,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  see  such  goings  on." 

'<  What  do  you  think  of  the  Opera, 
Townsbend?"  said  I  once, when  writing 
an  order  for  that  theatre  for  his  niece, 
or  some  other  member  of  his  fomily. 

**  Opera,  sir — I  can't  call  it  opera ! 
In  my  time,  sir,  none  but  ladies  and 
gentlemen  went  there,  but  now  every 
cheesemonger  has  his  box.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  society,  as  they  call  it,  is 
sadly  fidling  off;  and  as  to  the  mas- 
querades, Lord  love  you,  sir!  all  the 
raff  of  London  meet  at  the  Opera  on 
them  nights.  I  am  now  what  tney  call 
a  private  gentleman  with  a  small  in- 
come (Townsbend  had  a  very  pretty 
fortune  for  his  station),  and   should 


think  myself  disgraced  if  I  "went  to 
such  a  place.  In  my  time  masquerades 
were  masquerades,  and  George  IV. 
often  went  to  them  when  he  was  Prince 
of  Wales;  but  some  queer  subjects 
would  now  and  then  get  in,  and  it  was 
my  duty  to  keep  a  watch.  I  remember 
one  night  he  came  to  the  door  with 
some  gay  gentlemen  like  himself,  and 
seeing  that  he  vras  rather  pressed,  I 
said  to  him,  <  George' — he  lUced  me  to 
call  him  George  (the  great  secret  of 
Townshend's  vogue  wiUi  the  nobility 
vras  his  cunning  familiarity,  which  he 
knew  well  how  to  temper  so  as  to 
create  a  laugh) — '  there  are  some  queer 
chaps  in  that  place,  and  if  you  have 
any  money  about  you,  you  had  better 
leave  it  with  me.'  Upon  which  he 
laughed;  and,  pulling  out  his  purse, 
said,  '  There,  take  it,  but  give  me  two 
or  three  guineas  to  spend;  and  you 
may  as  well  take  my  watch,  as  you 
say  some  of  your  friends  are  here/ 
You  should  have  seen  his  smile,  sir; 
I  don't  see  any  thing  of  that  kind  upon 
the  faces  of  the  Whigs." 

Townsbend  wore  a  large-brimmed 
white  hat.  Having  heard  its  history, 
and  being  desirous  of  hearing  his  own 
account,  I  admired  its  form. 

'<  Ah,  sir,  tliis  hat  was  George  I  Vth's. 
One  day,  seeing  me  with  a  hat  of  this 
shape,  he  said,  *  Townsbend,  who 
maxes  your  hats?  I  should  like  to 
liave  one  of  the  same  shape.'  He  had 
one  made ;  and,  wearing  it  only  for  a 
day  or  two,  he  gave  it  to  me.  Ever 
since  then,  sir,  he  wears  no  other  shape, 
and  there  is  always  a  hat  for  me  when 
I  like  to  call.  He  is  the  kindest  man 
alive,  sir ;  though  I  must  say  bis  royal 
brother,  York,  was  an  excellent  man  ; 
and  10  is  Clarence,  but  I  do  not  like 
him  so  well  as  York.  I  never  went  to 
see  him,  but,  knowing  that  I  liked  a 
p;lass  of  good  port  wine,  he  always 
mvited  me  to  take  some ;  and  when  I 
had  as  much  as  I  liked,  he  would  say, 
'  Townsbend,  take  home  a  couple  of 
bottles  in  your  pockets  for  your  wife.' 
I  was  going  through  the  Park  one  day 
with  a  bottle  in  each  pocket  of  my 
coat,  when  who  should  I  meet  but 
Clarence.      '  Townsbend,'    says    he, 

<  where  have  you  been  ?'  '  I  come 
from  your  royal  brother,  York,'  said  I, 

<  and  a  thorough  gentleman  he  is ;  for 
he  not  only  treated  me  to  some  ex- 
cellent port  wine,  but  gave  roe  two 
bottles  to  take  home  to  Mrs.  Towns- 
bend.'    Clarence  broke  out   into   a 
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laugh,  and  said,  ^  D- 
hend!  so  you  mean  that  as  a  hint? 
You  shall  yee  that  I  can  be  as  generous 
as  my  royal  brotlier  of  York,  and  more 
generous  still.  Get  an  extra  pocket 
put  to  each  side  ofyour  coat,  and  when 
you  come  to  see  me,  instead  of  two 
bottles,  you  shall  take  away  four!"* 

As  Townshend  related  the  story  of 
the  duke's  liberal  offer,  he  was  almost 
affected  to  tears,  but  T  forgot  to  ask 
him  if  he  had  ever  turned  it  to  account. 
Townshend  was,  if  ray  memory  as  to 
what  he  said  himself  on  the  sal^ect  be 
not  £iiulty,  an  orphan,  and  owed  bis 
support  and  education,  such  as  it  was, 
to  a  public  charitable  institution.  He 
sent  the  first  guinea  that  he  had  to 
spsre  to  the  institution  in  the  name  of 
John  Townshend ;  and  when  his  econo- 
my, and  the  numerous  presents  which 
he  received  from  the  aristocracy,  en- 
abled him  to  be  liberal  as  well  as 
grateful,  4w  made  an  annual  donation 
of  ten  pounds.  When  he  had  done 
this  for  several  years,  he  became,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  institution, 
a  life-governor  in  the  name  of  Jolm 
Townshend,  Esq.  <<  Little  did  they 
suppose,  sir,  that  John  Townshend, 
Esq.,  was  John  Townshend  the  Bow- 
Street  officer,"  said  he ;  **  but  the  money 
was  just  as  good."  If  the  worthy 
guardian  of  the  fashionable /e/e«  had 
li?ed  longer,  he  would  probably  have 
retired  into  the  country,  where,  as 
Squire  Townshend,  his  former  occupa- 
tions would  have  been  forgotten ;  but 
Death  laid  hold  of  him  suddenly  at 
his  residence  near  Belgrave  Square, 
and  a  fit  put  an  end  to  a  life  which  was 
never  disgraced  by  an  act  of  dishonour, 
and  left  with  his  hmily  a  remembnince 
without  a  stain. 

In  writing  the  words  Bow- Street 
officer,  I  recall  to  my  recollection  a 
circumstance  which  occurred  many 
years  before  my  acquaintance  wid) 
Townshend  began,  and  which,  although 
the  gentlemen  of  that  profession  do  not 
figure  very  prominently,  I  should  not 
have  remenobered  if  I  had  not  men- 
tioned him.  I  was  one  day  standing 
in  my  publishing-office,  chatting  with 
a  very  amiable  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  v^hen  a  rough-looking  per- 
son came  in  and  handed  over  to  the 
derk  a  long  manuscript  for  insertion 
in  the  shape  of  an  advertisement. 
The  clerk,  looking  at  its  length,  and 
not  at  the  nature  of  its  eontents,  told 
the  laan  who  piiesented  it  that   the 


charge  would  be  ten  guineas.  As- 
toniehed  at  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  man  oflered  to  pay  a  sum  of  money 
so  little  oorretponding  with  bis  ap- 
pearance, I  took  up  the  manuscript; 
aad,  glancing  at  its  contents,  found 
that  it  was  a  very  violent  attack  upoa 
Lord  Castlereagh,  who  was  then  in 
office,  and  that  it  was  libellous  in 
many  parts.  Although  my  poUtioal 
sentiments  were  not  exactly  those  of 
Lord  Castlereagh,  I  did  not  choose  to 
make  my  paper  the  vehicle  of  attacks 
of  this  description,  and  told  the  man 
that  Lis  article  could  not  be  admitted 
at  any  price.  He  immediately  began 
to  abase  the  character  of  Lord  Ca^le- 
reagh,  declaring  that  be  had  been  en- 
gaged for  him  in  various  circumstances 
of  foreign  espiomagCf  and  that  be,  Lord 
C,  had  maide  him  the  most  brilliant 
promises,  not  one  of  which  lie  had 
kept.  He  had  applied  for  redrct«,  he 
said,  until  be  was  tired  of  applicatioos, 
and  had  resolved  on  public  expesore. 
He  then  admitted  to  me  that  several 
newspapers  had  refused  to  insert  his 
attack ;  and  said  tJiat,  finding  do  public 
outlet  for  his  complaints,  he  woqU 
now  take  vengeance  into  hit  own 
hands,  and  have  Lord  Castleteagh's 
life.  This  person,  whose  name  was 
Smasher  (a  very  appropriate  nanoe  for 
such  a  man),  entered  into  particulars 
which  made  roe  and  my  friend  the 
Quaker  believe  that  he  did  really  in- 
tend to  execute  his  diabolical  purpose. 
When  he  had  left  the  office,  my  friend, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  timid  crea- 
tures living,  entreated  me  to  tak«  some 
steps  for  putting  Lord  CasUtteagh  on 
his  guard ;  for,  althoo^  the  Quaker 
was  a  decided  Badic«1,  he  said  be 
shoukl  never  sleep  again  if  any  harm 
befell  bis  lordship,  from  h»  not  know- 
ing what  Smasher's  intentions  were. 
He  used  so  many  arguments  to  induce 
me  to  apprise  Lord  Castlereagh  of  what 
had  taken  place,  that  I  sat  down  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  lordship,  in  which 
I  advised  him  to  beware  of  this  man. 
Smasher ;  but,  at  tl>e  same  time,  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  if  the  roan  had 
any  claims  on  the  government  he 
would  fairiy  inquire  into  them,  and 
remove,  by  an  act  of  justice,  the  irrita- 
tion of  bis  mind.  In  an  hotir  or  two 
after  I  had  sent  my  letter,  I  reetived 
a  reply  from  Lord  Castlereagh  thanking 
me  for  my  communicatioD,  and  pro- 
mising to  attend  to  my  suogestioa. 
Here  I  thought  my  share  of  the  bw ' 
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was  at  an  end ;  but,  at  about  six  o'ciock 
in  the  evening,  I  had  a  vitit  from  the 
chief  magistrate  of  Bow  Street,  Sir  R. 
Baker,  who,  with  my  letter  to  Lord 
Castlereagh  in  his  hand,  informed  me 
that  he  had  just  left  that  nobleman, 
and  had  come  to  request  that  I  would 
give  him  the  details  of  my  conversation 
with  Smasher,  as  Sir  Robert  assured 
me  that  Lord  Castlereagh  intended  to 
inauire  into  the  man's  complaints 
and  was  merely  desirous  in  the  first 
instance  of  ascertaining  whether  there 
was  any  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  excited  state  of  his  mind.  I 
did  not  hesitate  to  enter  very  fully 
into  all  the  circumstances  of  the  affair ; 
and,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  signed 
a  formal  deposition,  which  Sir  Robert 
Baker  had  dmwn  out.  Soon  after  the 
magistrate  had  taken  his  leave,  how- 
ever, I  felt  that  I  had  placed  myself  in 
an  equivocal  position,  and  immediately 
wrote  to  him  to  say  that  if  it  was  in- 
tended to  take  any  coercive  measures 
against  Smasher  without  at  the  same 
time  inquiring  impartially  into  the 
merits  of  his  claims,  I  would  not  ap- 
pear as  a  witness  against  him.  On  the 
following  morning  as  I  was  dressing, 
my  clerk  came  to  inform  me  that  two 
Bow-Street  officers  were  waiting  for 
me  below  stairs.  I  had  forgotten  the 
event  of  the  preceding  day,  and  was 
wondering  what  I  could  have  done  to 
have  caused  the  h<mour  of  such  a  visit, 
when  suddenly  it  recurred  to  me  that 
it  must  be  connected  with  the  afiair  of 
Smasher.  I  went  down-stairs,  and 
found  two  rather  decent-looking  fel- 
lowsy  who,  on  seeing  roe,  were  ex- 
ceedingly polite,  and  requited  me  to 
excuse  their  intrusion,  and  to  allow 
them  to  remain  for  a  short  time.  "  We 
have  found  Smasher  out,"  said  they, 
<^  and  have  ascertained  that  his  project 
is  to  shoot  Lord  Castlereagh  as  lie 
crosses  the  Park.  In  order  to  throw 
him  off  his  guard,  we  have  left  word 
that  you  want  to  see  him ;  and,  as  he 
was  to  return  home  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  we  may  soon  expect  him 
here.''  My  indignation  at  having  my 
home  made  a  trap  by  Bow -Street 
officers  was  so  great,  that,  in  the  first 
impulse,  I  was  disposed  to  put  them 
into  the  street;  but,  on  reflection,  I 
resolved  to  adopt  a  more  prudent 
course.  I  informed  them  that  they 
were  very  welcome  to  stay,  and,  going 
into  the  publishing-office,  told  the  clerk 
that  if  Smasher  should  call,  he  would 


tell  htm  to  make  the  best  of  his  way 
out  of  London,  and  if  be  was  in  want 
of  money,  to  offer  him  any  sum  within 
fifty  pounds ;  for  although  I  had  been 
roost  anxious  to  prevent  personal  in- 
jury to  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  idea  of 
being  held  up  as  a  denunciator  even 
for  a  good  purpose  was  so  terrible  to 
me,  that,  at  the  moment,  I  would 
have  given  all  I  possessed  to  favour 
Smasher's  escape.  I  know  that  my 
conduct  in  this  a£&ir  may  appear  ex- 
ceedingly inconsistent,  but  I  do  not 
fear  that  any  welUregulated  mind  will 
consider  that  I  was  acting  an  unfiiir 
part.  I  told  my  cleric  that  if  Smasher 
should  call,  he  would  allow  half  an 
hour  to  elapse  after  his  departure,  and 
then  knock  at  the  door  of  my  private 
room,  in  wliich  the  Bow»Street  officers 
were  sitting.  Two  hours  elapsed  be- 
fore the  expected  signal  was  given. 
During  this  time,  however,  I  was  very 
much  amused  by  the  anecdotes  of  ex- 
traordinary rencontres  in  which  these 
officers  had  been  engi^ed.  At  eleven 
o'clock  the  three  expected  knocks  were 
given.  I  then  rose  from  my  chair,  and 
said,  <<  Gentlemen,  will  you  have  the 
kindness  to  present  my  compliments 
to  Sir  R.  Baker,  and  tell  him  that  I 
was  not  aware  that  it  was  the  custom 
of  chief  magistrates  to  make  the  houses 
of  private  gentlemen  decoy-traps  for 
persons  of  whom  the  police  were  in 
search;  and  that  Smasher,  by  my 
means,  is,  I  tru^,  out  of  his  reach  ?" 
The  officers  were  very  much  astonished 
at  the  message  with  which  I  charged 
them,  but  took  their  leave  very  civilly, 
and  I  never  heard  that  they  vrere  able 
to  get  hold  of  Smasher,  who  eertainly 
lost  no  time  in  leaving  London,  and 
thus  I  was  able  to  accomplish  all  that 
I  intended  as  regarded  Lord  Castle- 
reagh without  disgracing  myself.  Not 
long  afterwards  this  unfortunate  noble- 
man cut  his  throat.  Although  it  was 
utterly  impossible  that  there  could  have 
been  any  connexion  between  the  affair 
of  Smasher  and  this  melanclioly  event, 
I  was  much  struck  on  reading  the 
account  of  the  coroner's  inquest  at  a 
question  put  by  a  juryman  to  one  of 
Lord  Castlereagh's  servants.  He  in- 
quired, from  what  motive  was  not 
stated,  whether  Lord  Castlereagh  had 
ever  received  any  threat  of  assassina- 
tion, to  which  the  man  replied,  **  De- 
cidedly not."  Many  years  elapsed 
before  I  heard  any  thing  more  of 
Sa».ber.     At  j5||^^»,oj^t  I 
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learned  from  another  sUll  more  no- 
torious personage,  the  famous  smug- 
gler, Captain  Johnson,  whose  mate, 
in  a  smuggling-cutter,  he  had  been; 
that  he  had  quitted  England  beibre 
the  death  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  and 
resumed  the  contraband  trade. 

During  the  whole  of  my  newspaper 
career,  no  man  with  whom  I  came  in 
contact  produced  so  strong,  and  oc- 
casionally painful,  an  impression  upon 
me  as  this  Johnson.  He  was  one  of 
those  extraordinary  beings  whom  chance 
had  saved  from  the  gallows ;  but  whose 
character,  if  it  had  been  directed  by 
education,  might  have  led  its  possessor 
to  the  highest  rank.  Men  of  this 
organisation  are  the  chiefs  of  states  or  of 
banditti,  according  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  placed,  and  the  ex- 
ternal influence  by  which  their  charac- 
ter is  brought  out.  Having  taken  rather 
an  active  part  in  Portuguese  politics, 
and  being  supposed  to  have  more 
weight  with  the  ministers  of  Don  Pedro 
than  I  really  had,  Johnson,  who  was 
disputing  with  them  about  some  claims, 
was  recommended  to  apply  to  me.  As 
I  knew  nothing  of  him  beyond  the  fact 
of  bis  having  been  notorious  in  a  pro- 
fession which  he  had  abandoned ;  and, 
as  he  introduced  himself  to  me  as  a 
naval  officer  on  half-pay,  an  honour  to 
which  he  had  only  an  equivocal  title, 
I  could  not  refuse  to  listen  to  the  story 
of  his  complaint,  and  having  promised 
to  make  inuuiry  into  the  prospect  of  his 
obtaining  the  remuneration  which  he 
pretended  was  due  to  him,  he  felt  him- 
self at  liberty  to  call  upon  me  again. 
He  did  not  mil  to  profit  by  this  liberty, 
and  scarcely  an  evening  passed  for 
some  weeks  without  a  visit  from  this 
extraordinary  man.  At  this  period, 
which  is  now  about  six  or  seven  years 
ago,  Johnson  was  an  old  man,  but 
without  the  external  signs  which  usually 
denote  old  age.  His  person  was  as 
erect  as  that  of  a  man  of  forty ;  and,  as 
his  large  whiskers  were  dyed  black, 
when  his  hat  was  on  and  his  gray  hair 
was  not  seen,  no  person  could  have 
supposed  him  to  be,  as  he  must  have 
been,  much  more  than  sixty  years  old. 
Although,as  I  subsequently  ascertained, 
he  was  much  embarrassed  in  his 
finances,  and  had  several  writs  out 
against  him,  he  appeared  in  public 
with  as  much  confidence  as  if  there 
were  neither  writs  nor  sheriffs'  officers 
in  existence.  So  desperate  was  his 
character,  that  no  officer  would  venture 


to  arrest  him,  for  he  never  left  home 
without  having  loaded  pistols  in  his 
pockets,  and  had  sworn  to  shoot  the 
first  officer  who  should  attempt  to  touch 
him ;  and  he  was  certainly  the  roan  to 
keep  his  word,  l^iere  was  something 
horrible  in  the  cold  and  collected  man- 
ner in  which  he  spoke  of  his  ferocious 
conduct  during  his  lawless  career ;  but 
it  was  impossible  not  to  be  interested 
in  the  marvellous  accounts  of  his  hair- 
breadth escapes.  When  comparatively 
a  young  man,  lie  was  owner  of  a  fine 
smuggling  cutter,  which  the  revenue 
cruisers  had  been  long  endeavouring, 
but  in  vain,  to  capture.  He  was,  bow- 
ever,  at  last  betrayed  by  a  man  who 
had  been  his  partner  in  some  smug- 
gling trtnsaction .  His  vesstd  was  taken, 
and  he  was  transferred  to  the  revenue 
cutter  which  had  captured  him.  As 
this  vessel  was  about  to  enter  tlie  har- 
bour of  Shoreham,  in  Sussex,  Johnson, 
who  was  lying  near  the  stem  pretend- 
ing to  be  asleep,  suddenly  dropped 
into  the  sea  and  swam  ashore.  He 
made  his  way  instantly  to  Brighton ; 
and,  on  the  following  morning,  he 
loaded  his  pistols,  mounted  his  horse, 
and  galloping  up  to  the  house  of  the 
person  whom  he  supposed  to  have 
oeen  his  denunciator,  and  who  resided 
at  Shoreham,  he  inquired  for  him  with 
tl)e  intention,  as  he  has  since  said,  of 
shooting  him  when  he  should  make  his 
appearance.  Fortunately,  the  man  was 
firom  home.  Johnson  being  informed  that 
he  was  at  Worthing,  went  to  that  place 
immediately.  On  arriving  at  Worthing, 
he  alighted  at  an  hotel  kept  by  a  person 
named  Hogsflesh ;  and,  havmg  ascer- 
tained that  the  man  of  whom  he  was 
in  search  would  soon  return  to  the 
hotel,  he  desired  that  he  might  be 
shewn  in  without  his  name  being  men- 
tioned. In  a  few  minutes  the  roan 
arrived  ;  and,  little  suspecting  who  the 
person  was  who  wanted  to  see  him, 
went  at  once  into  the  room  in  which 
Johnson  was  waiting.  As  soon  as  he 
had  fairly  entered,  Johnson  locked  the 
door;  and,  putting  a  pistol  to  his 
breast,  threatened  to  blow  out  his 
brains  if  he  did  not  immediately  make 
an  engagement  to  use  all  his  influence 
for  the  recovery  of  his  vessel.  The 
poor  fellow  went  On  his  knees  and 
entreated  Johnson  to  spare  his  life,  pro- 
mising all  that  he  desired.  Johnson 
was  not  a  man,  however,  to  be  satisfied 
with  mere  promises,  and  would  not 
let  liis  prisoner  go  until  he  had  pro- 
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cured  from  his  banker  in  Worthing,  by 
a  check  which  Johnson  himself  sent, 
a  large  sum  of  money  as  a  guarantee 
for  the  realisation  of  his  engagement. 
Having  obtained  this  money  he  said, 
'*  Now  you  may  go ;  but  bear  in  mind, 
that  if  I  am  not  walking  upon  the 
deck  of  my  own  vessel  before  this  day 
month,  not  only  will  I  never  return 
you  the  money,  but,  if  I  travel  from 
one  end  of  the  globe  to  the  other, 
I  will  blow  out  your  brains!''  So 
efficacious,  said  Johnson,  was  this 
threat,  that  in  less  than  three  weeks 
the  man  had  employed  his  influence 
with  success,  and  Johnson  was  again 
riding,  in  all  his  pride,  upon  the  sea. 

Johnson's  escape  from  Horsemonger 
Lane  Gaol,  in  which  he  was  (Confined 
with  a  man  who  had  acted  as  his  mate, 
upon  a  charge  of  having  forcibly  de- 
tained and  ill-treated  some  revenue- 
officers,  is  quite  romantic.  I  shall  give 
it  as  nearly  as  I  can  from  memory  in 
his  own  words : — 

"  I  was  well  aware,"  said  he,  "  that 
I  had  nothing  short  of  transportation 
for  life  to  expect,  and  therefore  resolved 
at  all  hazard  to  attempt  an  escape.  I 
had  plenty  of  money,  and  was  allowed 
to  receive  my  attorney  and  other  per- 
sons in  prison.  Having  arranged  all 
my  plans  with  them,  I  pretended  one 
morning  that  I  had  invited  some  friends 
to  dine  with  me,  and  contrived  to  send 
out  two  or  three  of  the  turnkeys  to 
make  purchases  of  provisions  and  wine. 
As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  I  put  a 
brace  of  pistols  into  the  hands  of  my 
mate;  and  having  assured  him  that 
our  case  was  desperate,  inquired  if  be 
was  willing  to  fight  for  his  liberty? 
He  replied, '  Master,  I  will  do  as  you 
do,  whatever  it  may  be.'  Then  taking 
a  pair  of  pistols  myself,  which  I  con- 
cealed under  my  coat,  I  went  up  to 
the  wicket  and  knocked.  It  was  opened 
a  few  inches,  in  the  usual  way ;  and, 
for  a  minute  or  two,  I  amused  the 
turnkey  who  had  opened  it  in  con- 
versation; then  pustiing  forcibly,  in 
which  I  was  joined  by  my  mate,  we 
contrived  to  enter  the  lodge ;  and  each 
of  us  putting  a  pistol  to  the  heads  of 
the  two  keepers  who  were  there,  we 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  outer  door, 
which  was  open,  and  were  immediately 
in  the  street!  The  keepers  were  so 
alarmed,  that  some  minutes  elapsed 
before  they  followed  us.  When  they 
did  so,  forty  or  fifty  fellows,  who  had 
been  hirf^d  for  the  purpose,  and  who 


were  in  waiting,  came  up ;  and,  under 
the  pretence  of  curiosity,  got  round  the 
keepers  and  prevented  their  making 
any  progress.  Two  fine  horses  ready 
saddled  were  there,  upon  which  we 
mounted ;  and,  clappmg  spurs  into 
their  sides,  galloped  off  into  Battersea 
Fields,  where  we  changed  our  dress 
from  bundles  which  had  been  fixed  to 
the  saddles.  We  now  rode  across  the 
country  until  the  evening,  when,  judg- 
ing that  London  would  be  the  safest 
place  of  concealment,  we  returned 
quietly  before  dusk  by  Hyde  Park 
Comer  as  if  we  were  a  gentleman  and 
his  servant  (for  my  man  was  in  a  plain 
livery,  with  a  military  cockade^  who 
had  been  for  an  airing  before  dinner. 
You  will  hardly  believe,  sir,  that  the 
first  place  I  went  to  was  my  own 
house.  I  did  not  stay  there  long,  and 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  a  friend  in 
the  City,  where  I  lay  hidden  for  about 
three  weeks,  until  the  hue  and  cry  were 
over.  I  then  found  my  way  to  the 
coast,  and  got  safely  to  sea." 

The  escape  of  Johnson  fix>m  the 
Fleet  Prison  was  considered  at  the 
time  to  be  one  of  the  boldest  and  best 
contrived  efforts  of  the  kind  that  was 
ever  made.  He  had  previously  been 
confined  in  that  prison  in  the  strong 
room.  On  this  occasion  he  told  the 
governor  that  if  he  would  not  place 
him  in  that  room,  he  would  give  his 
word  not  to  attempt  to  escape;  but 
that,  if  placed  there,  nothing  should 
prevent  his  leaving  the  prison.  The 
governor,  who  did  not  set  so  high  a 
value  upon  Johnson's  word  as  Johnson 
himself,  refused  to  comply  with  his 
re({uest;  observing,  that  his  responsi- 
bility was  too  great  to  permit  the 
leniency  that  he  required.  For  some 
days  Johnson  appeared  to  be  recou'- 
ciled  to  his  situation,  but  he  had  been 
during  the  whole  of  the  time  preparing 
the  means  of  evasion.  When  every 
thing  was  ready,  he  contrived  to  force 
his  way  through  the  ceiling  of  the 
strong  room  and  to  reach  the  leads  of 
the  prison,  from  which  he  got  upon  the 
^hevaux  dejrise,y/here  a  rope  had  been 
fixed,  by  which  he  lowered  himself  to 
the  pavement.  A  chaise-and-four  was 
stationed  in  Ludgate  Hill;  and  in 
less  than  six  hours  Johnson  had 
reached  the  little  village  of  Hare,  near 
Brighton.  At  this  place  he  entered  a 
public-house  which  was  kept  by  one 
of  his  friends ;  and,  Uking  a  telescope, 
looked  out  to  ^  for  W^.^^-- 
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had  been  ordered  to  that  point.  He 
soon  descried  it,  and,  taking  a  boat, 
was  on  board  almost  as  soon  at  bis 
escape  bad  been  discovered  by  the 
governor  of  the  prison,  in  which  it  was 
thought  he  had  been  so  firmly  secured. 
Another  escape  was  from  Holland. 
With  my  unfortunate  organisation  as 
to  the  recollection  of  names,  which  is 
almost  as  de^tiveas  that  of  the  worthy 
Mr.  Brown  in  the  story  which  Jack 
Bannister  told  so  delightfully,  I  forget 
the  name  of  tlie  place.  The  reader 
must  forgive  the  digression,  and,  if  he 
should  happen  to  be  a  phrenologist,  he 
will  readily  excuse  me,  and  perhaps  will 
take  some  opportunity  of  explaining,  if 
he  can,  how  it  is  that  people  who  re- 
member facts  so  well,  at  no  matter  what 
distance  of  time,  are  frequently  unable 
to  remember  names.  A  worthy  phy- 
sician in  the  City,  who  died  lately  (Dr. 
Davis),  assured  me  that,  although  in 
the  habit  of  calling  upon  his  mother 
almost  daily  for  several  years  after  her 
second  marriage,  he  one  day  forgot  her 
name;  and,  instead  of  asking  if  Mrs. 

was  in,  was  compelled  to  say, 

*'  Is  my  mother  at  home  ?*'  The  doc- 
tor,'however,  was  not  quite  so  forgetful 
as  Baonister^s  Mr.  Brown .  Mr.  Brown 
and  Mr.  Thomson  were  two  London 
citizens,  who,  although  very  loving 
husbands  and  excellent  fathers,  were 
now  and  then  glad  of  an  opportunity 
to  enjoy  themselves  in  the  country 
without  their  family  incumbrances. 
They  went  together  on  one  occasion  to 
Margate;  but,  not  being  able  to  find 
an  apartment  for  both  in  the  same 
house,  hired  rooms  in  different  houses. 
Brown,  who  was,  it  seems,  totally  de- 
ficient of  the  organ  which  denotes  re- 
collection of  names,  if  there  be  such 
an  organ,  and  there  must  be,  for  the 
phrenologists  have  an  organ  for  every 
thing,  —  was  writing  to  his  wife, 
when,  coming  to  the  end  of  his  let- 
ter, and  having  added  the  usual 
"  affectionate  husband  until  death," 
he  suddenly  stopped,  exclaiming,  "  I 
have  forgotten  my  own  name  1  *' 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  He  could  not 
ring  the  bell  for  the  servant  of  the 
house  to  ask  her  what  his  name  was, 
she  would  have  thought  him  insane. 
After  tapping  his  forehead  some  twenty 
or  thirty  times  as  if  die  word  would 
come  when  he  knocked,  and  going 
through  the  alphabet  from  A  to  Z  as 
many  times,  he  put  on  his  hat  and 
walked  to  the  lodgings  of  bis  friend. 


Thompson.  Here  it  would  have  beeo 
very  easy  at  once  to  acquire  the  de» 
sircKl  information  if  he  had  taken  the 
straight  course;  but  Brown  was  very 
sensitive  as  to  his  delect,  and  did  all 
he  could  to  conceal  it  from  his  friends. 
He  preferred  the  fishing  or  diplomadc 
course. 

'<  How  do  yon  do,  firiend  Thomp- 
son V  said  he,  expecting  that  the  other 
would  reply,"  Very  weU,  I  thank  you, 
friend  l^wn ;  and  how  are  you  V 
But  Thompson  simply  said, 

"  How  do  you  do,  friend  V  without 
the  Brown.    Trying  again  he  said, 

"  And  how  is  Mrs.  Thompson  T  to 
which  the  other  replied, 

"  Very  well,  I  thank  you ;  and  how 
is  your  good  lady  V*  Poor  Brown  was 
geuing  sorely  vexed,  but  he  resolved 
to  try  again. 

"And  how  are  the  little  Thomp- 
sons ?''  Now,  what  could  Thompson 
answer  but,  "  Very  well  indeed,  neigh- 
bour; and  how  are  the  little  Browns?" 
But  the  perverse  fellow  said  nothing  of 
the  kukl.    His  reply  was, 

"  Very  well,  thank  God  !  T  hope 
your  littleones  are  quite  well?''  Brown 
was  now  desperate  witli  disappoint- 
ment. Turning  hastily  round,  his  el- 
bow went  through  a  pane  of  glass. 

"  What  are  you  about,  Brown?** 
said  Thompson.  Brown,  in  ecsta^, 
replied, 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Thompson, 
that  will  do !"  rushed  out  of  the  house, 
and  returning  home  made  his  letter 
complete  with  tlie  "  affectionate  hus- 
band till  death,  John  Brown." 

But  to  return  to  Johnson.  He  had 
been  arrested  by  the  French  on  a  charge 
of  having  acted  as  a  spy  to  the  British 
government,  and  at  night  was  taken  to 
prison  without  being  able  to  see  what 
place  it  was.  He  found  himself  in  a 
small  room,  with  a  sort  of  loophole 
for  a  window,  secured  by  two  iron 
bars ;  although  the  window  itself  was 
almost  too  narrow  to  allow  the  body  of 
a  cat  to  pass  through.  It  was  at  snch 
a  height  bom  the  floor  tliat  he  could 
not  reach  it ;  and,  therefore,  when  day- 
light came,  he  was  as  ignorant  of  the 
l(x:ality  as  he  had  been  during  the 
night.  He  fancied,  however,  that  he 
could  distinguish  the  noise  of  canriage- 
wheels  occasionally  under  his  fieet,from 
which  he  inferred  that  his  room  was 
over  a  gatewsnr.  The  suspicion  gave 
htm  hope.  lie  began  with  his  knife 
to  open  the  floor ;  smd,  in  less  than  a 
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week,  bad  succeeded  in  makiog  a  hole 
large  enough  for  hb  hody,  and  could 
titen  see  that  he  was  in  a  sort  of  fortress 
at  tlie  entrance  of  the  town*  and  which 
he  knew  very  well.  He  took  care  each 
night  after  his  operation  to  replace 
what  he  had  removed,  so  that  no  dis- 
covery was  made  of  his  proceedings. 
Four  nights  passed  over  without  his 
being  able  to  turn  his  labours  to  ac- 
count ;  but,  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth, 
be  heard  tlie  gates  open,  and  a  heavy 
carriage  enter.  In  an  inftani  be  drop* 
ped  through  the  hole,  and  was  in  a 
wagon.  iW  gates  were  again  closed, 
the  wagon  entered  tlie  town*  and  John- 
son lost  not  an  instant  in  creeping  out 
at  the  back  of  it  unperceived.  As  he 
knew  the  town  very  well,  he  made  his 
way  rapidly  towards  the  house  of  a 
person  m  whose  hands  he  had  funds, 
and  had  passed  safely  through  several 
streets,  when,  on  arriving  at  tliat  in 
which  tli&  governor  lived,  he  saw  a 
patrol  advancing.  The  house  of  the 
governor  being  lighted  up  as  if  he 
had  an  evening  party,  Johnson  boldly 
ascended  the  steps;  and  the  patrol 
seeing  him  enter,  had  no  suspicion,  of 
course,  who  he  was.  Tliis  was  about 
the  last  place  where  they  would  have 
expected  to  find  a  man  in  his  position. 
Johnson  asked  if  the  governor  was  at 
home,  and  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  but  that  he  had  company 
and  could  not  be  seen,  unless  the 
business  was  very  important,  he  said 
his  business  would  do  as  well  the  next 
day;  and  the  patrol  having  gone  by, 
he  lefl  the  house.  If  he  had  been  told 
that  the  governor  could  be  seen,  he 
would  have  made  some  other  excuse ; 
but  he  bad  none  prepared  beforehand, 
for  the  whole  affair  was  the  inspiration 
of  the  moment.  I  forget  how  he  con- 
trived to  conceal  himself  in  this  town 
for  the  week  that  he  remained  there 
after  his  escape  from  prison,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  the  search  was  not  very 
vigorous  after  the  first  day.  He  told 
me  that  he  travelled  on  foot  fifteen 
hundred  miles,  backwards  and  for- 
wards, before  be  could  reach  a  neutral 
port ;  but  that,  having  reached  one  at 
last,  he  took  his  passage  under  a  feigned 
name  in  a  small  trading  vessel  bound 
to  Scotland. 

Although  Johnson  had  been  arrested 
by  the  French  authorities  as  a  spy,  it 
appears  that  at  this  time  he  was  really 
not  acting  in  that  capacity ;  and  that, 
so  far  from  being  an  agent  of  the  British 


government,  he  was  then  under  a  heavy 
sentence  for  some  smuggling  transac- 
tions. For  some  past  acts,  however, 
he  was  a  n^arked  aian  in  France,  and 
was  convinced  that  if  he  went  to  Ihat 
country  his  life  would  be  forfeited. 
He  pretended,  indeed,  that  whilst  he 
was  in  prison,  an  agent  of  Buonaparte 
waited  upon  him  and  made  him  splen- 
did offers  on  the  condition  of  his  acting 
as  a  spy  of  the  French  government  in 
England,  and  bringing  over  newspapers 
and  private  correspondence  from  the 
British  court;  but  I  suspect  this  was 
an  invention  to  gain  favour  with  the 
English  government.  During;^  the  voy- 
age to  Scotland  Johnson  was  very 
liberal  to  the  captain  and  crew,  and 
appeared  anxious  to  arrive  at  the  port 
to  which  the  vessel  was  bound,  but  this 
was  not  his  wish.  He  had  beard  some- 
thing of  an  expedition  in  which  he 
could  be  useful,  and  resolved  to  go  at 
once  to  London  and  endeavour  to  make 
his  peace  with  the  authorities.  If  he 
had  gone  to  Scotland,  he  said,  be  might 
have  been  arrested,  and  deprived  of  the 
means  of  forwarding  bis  views.  When 
the  vessel  was  in  sight  of  the  Scottish 
coast,  Jolmson  said  to  the  captain,  <'  I 
am  not  the  person  you  suppose  me  to 
be.  I  took  my  passage  with  you  in  a 
false  name ;  i  am  Captain  Johnson,  of 
whom  you  have  heard,  I  have  no 
doubt,  and  have  a  bargain  to  propose 
to  you.  Here  is  a  well-filled  purse 
and  here  is  a  loaded  pistol  (drawing 
one  forth),  take  your  choice.  Land 
me  at  Falmouth,  and  you  have  the 
purse;  refuse,  and  in  a  minute  you 
are  a  dead  man  V*  The  captain  of  the 
vessel,  who,  like  all  seafaring  men,  bad 
heard  of  Johnson,  and  of  his  desperate 
character,  did  not  hesitate,  although 
tlie  distance  of  the  port  which  Johnson 
had,  from  private  reasons,  selected,  was 
so  great,  and  consented  to  do  as  his 
passenger  wished. 

Three  or  four  days  after  Johnson 
landed  he  was  in  London ;  and,  going 
to  the  Treasury,  rather  impudently  sent 
up  bis  name  to  the  first  lord.  I  think 
he  said  it  was  Mr.  Pitt,  but  I  am  not 
certain  of  tliat  fact,  and  have  nothing 
by  me  at  this  moment  to  assist  my 
recollection  as  to  who  held  that  office 
at  the  time  in  question.  Much  as- 
tonishment was  naturally  created  by 
his  temerity ;  but,  after  some  conversa- 
tion, he  was  told  to  keep  himself  quiet, 
and  a  protection  was  given  to  him  in 
the  event  of  arrest.    In  a  few  days  he 
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figured  in  a  new  scene;  he  was  ap- 
pointed pilot  to  the  Walcheren  ex- 
pedition, had  a  pension  of  200/.  a-year 
settled  upon  him,  received  a  free  par- 
don for  all  his  offences,  and,  in  order 
to  prevent  his  being  shot  as  a  spy  if  he 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
received  the  nominal  rank  of  a  captain 
in  the  navy  with  half-pay.  Such,  at 
least,  was  his  statement  to  roe.  John- 
son was  successful  in  his  part  of  the 
expedition,  and  returned  to  England 
with  the  means  of  passing  the  remainder 
of  his  life  quietly  and  respectably ;  but 
he  soon  got  into  difficulties,  sold  his 
pension^and  quarrelled  with  the  go- 
vernment about  his  pay.  He  imagined 
that,  as  he  bad  a  nominal  rank,  he 
could  dispose  of  his  pay  also,  but  £ 


believe  the  ^vernment  was  indignant 
at  his  supposing  that  he  had  really  been 
placed  in  the  honourable  rank  of  a  naval 
officer.  He  had  also  a  dispute  with 
the  Admiralty  about  a  submarine  boat 
which  he  had  mounted,  and  upon 
which  he  had  expended  a  considerable 
sum  in  experiments,  which  he  thought 
the  Admiralty  should  refund.  It  was 
in  this  boat  tliat  he  proposed  to  remove 
Napoleon  from  St.  Helena,  by  lowering 
the  ex-emperor  in  an  arm-chair  finom 
the  cliff  and  conveying  him  on  board, 
where  he  could  remain  under  water,  and 
of  course,  out  of  sight  until  clear  away 
from  the  coast  The  emperor's  mother 
offered  to  supply  the  funds  for  this 
operation,  but  circumstances  occurred 
to  prevent  the  trial  being  made.* 


DRINKING  SONG. 

The  claret  stream  is  blushing  now, 
Each  cheek  with  pleasure  flushing  now ; 
Then  pledge  me  —  pledge. 
To  the  goblet's  edge. 
While  the  wine  through  each  vein  is  gushing  now. 
Then  drink  while  Heav'n  allows,  my  friend. 
And  the  moon  her  young  arch  bows,  my  friend ; 
Repentance  may 
Return  with  day. 
But  at  night  we  will  break-  our  vows,  my  friend. 

The  lover  his  flame  is  shewing  now. 
And  the  maiden's  cheek  is  glowing  now ; 

fiut  we,  more  wise» 

Shun  woman's  eyes. 
For  the  light  of  the  red  grape  flowing  now^ 
Then  swift  shall  the  moments  roll,  my  friend. 
As  deep  we  drain  the  bowl,  my  friend ; 

And  the!sun  of  wine 

Shall  arise  to  shine 
Through  the  sorrow  that  clouds  thy  soul,  my  friend; 


*  There  may  be  some  anachrooiams  in  this  account  of  Johnson  which  the  .reader 
%iU  excuse.  The  facts,  however,  are  faithfully  recorded  as  he  gave  them,  although 
the  order  of  time  may  not  be  quite  conect. 
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BY  SERGEANT  DRILLEM. 
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"  No,  no,  sir,  as  I  was  of  obsarvin' — 
don't  tell  me  nothin'  of  the  days  as  i$ 
—  the  days  as  tinu,  sirl — them  was  the 
days  1'^  And  having  pronounced,  in  an 
oracular  tone,  this  most  decisive  and 
incontrovertible  remark,  mine  host  of 
the  George  and  Dragon  cast  one  of  his 
own  peculiar  and  triumphant  glances 
on  my  friend,  gave  a  loud  hem,  replaced 
most  complacently  in  his  mouth  the 
)ipe  whicn  for  the  last  few  moments 
e  had  held  extended  in  his  right  hand, 
to  the  manifest  hazard  of  its  contents  ; 
threw  his  left  leg  over  his  right ;  and 
looked  around  the  room  with  the  air  of 
one  who  feels  he  has  at  length  the  field 
of  combat  to  himself.  My  friend,  who 
had  taken  his  accustomed  seat  at  the 
chimney -comer,  replied  with  a  loud 
and  long-continued  laugh.  The  re- 
mark, he  observed,  might  have  been 
at  least  commented  on,  the  hem  re- 
turned, even  the  triumph  of  the  ele- 
vated pipe  and  toss  of  tlie  leg  disputed ; 
but  the  glance — no,  no,  that  was  irre- 
sistible !  It  was,  as  the  sergeant  would 
liave  said,  '<  most  unaccountable  pe- 
culiar,'' and  description  can  convey 
little  of  its  whimsicality;  like  many 
other  things  in  this  matter-of-iact  world, 
it  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  It 
consisted,  however,  in  a  curious  lower- 
ing of  the  left  eye  and  eyebrow,  while 
the  comer  of  the  lip,  and  even  the  nose 
on  the  same  side,  were  drawn  up  as  if 
to  meet  and  congratulate  each  other 
on  their  victory ;  for  Sergeant  Drillem 
never  ventured  on  that  glance  except 
when  he  believed  himself  to  have  said 
something  that  was,  in  his  own  words, 
**  As  I  tacks  it,  a  poser." 

"  Well,  but  sergeant," said  my  friend, 
returning  to  the  conflict,  and  aware  that 
his  antagonist  prefei^  his  ci-devant 
nom  de  guerre  to  any  other,  "  I  have 
heard  you  assert  that  before,  but  I  do 
not  yet  see  how  you  make  it  out.  You 
must  allow  that  peace  has  brought  with 
it  many  improvements, — to  say  nothing 
of  steam-boats,  railways,  the  Reform- 
bill,  and " 

"  Stop  there,  now.  Master  William ; 
as  I  tacks  it,  the  best  method  to  get 
through  a  lot  of  stuff  called  improve- 
ments, as  you  have  strung  together  like 
VOL.  %Xll,  NO.  cxxx. 


a  rope  of  ingons,  is  to  '  dispose  of  'em 
one  at  a  time,'  as  the  small  ater  db- 
sarved  when  he  tuk  the  turkey  first  and 
the  goose  arterwards.  Now,  as  to  them 
'ere  railways  and  stame-carts,  you'll 
obsarve  me,  I  ant  not  the  laste  objec- 
tion to  them  in  life ;  for  if  folks  likes 
to  go  flyin'  up  and  down  the  country, 
belter  skelter,  like  a  pack  of  wild  geese, 
in  what  I  calhf  double-quick  march, 
instead  of  goin',  d!ye  see,  in  a  quiet, 
orderly,  regimen'like  way — riglit,  left, 
right,  left — why,  it's  no  consarn  o' 
mine — not  as  I  sees  any  good  in  it. 
To  be  sure,  there's  a  mighty  talk  about 
saven  of  time,  and  all  that ;  when,  as 
I  tacks  it,  one  half  o*  the  worid  has 
more  of  that  same  commodity  than 
they  knows  what  to  do  with,  and 
t'other  half  than  they  makes  good  use 
of.  It*8  like  stuffin'  a  tailor  with  cab- 
bage, you  pusave.  But  as  for  that  'ere 
Reform-bill,  'bout  which  every  body 
was  shoutin'  themselves  hoarsli  t'other 
winter,  one  half,  d've  see,  'stollin'  it  up 
to  the  skies,  and  t\>ther  sendin'  it  and 
its  contrivers  just  down  to  a  place  as 
shall  be  nameless — why,  'twas  as  reg'- 
lar  a  hoax  as  ever  I  hard  tell  of. 
Now  I  axes  you,  Mr.  William,  as  a 
roatter-o'-iact  man,  didn't  all  the  good 
end  in  a  whew  I  like  Cawthorn  wakes? 
You'll  obsarve  me,  now.  I  was  a  bit 
of  a  reformer  myself — I  means  as  I 
didn't  see  as  it  would  a  been  in  any 
manner  o'  ways  worse  if  I  had  had  a 
little  more  money,  and  such  like,  and 
some  other  folks  as  I  knows  had  had  a 
little  less;  and,  as  I  tacks  it,  that's 
'bout  the  noshen  'mong  reformers  in 
gineral.  Well,  so  we  gets  the  bill  at 
last ;  and  we  turns  that  man  out,  and 
we  brings  this  man  in;  an*  them  as 
didn*t  wote  before  woted  now ;  an' 
them  as  woted  before  sat  an'  sucked 
their  fingers  in  wexation,  to  keep  'em 
from  itchen  ;  an'  the  big  town  as  had 
no  members  sends  members  now ;  an' 
the  little  town  as  used  to  send  members 
keeps  their  members  at  home; — but 
what  then?  To  come  at  once  right 
straightforward  across  the  question,  Mr. 
William,  just  answer  me,  Where  was 
the  good  of  it  ?  Didn't  almost  all  the 
same  'dentical  men  get  there  as  was 
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there  afore  ?  And  didn't  the  fresh  ones 
act  in  tiie  same  'dentical  way  ? — taken 
ciire  of  themselves  first,  and  of  their 
neighbours,  when  convauieot,  arter* 
wards.  Most  unaccountable  peculiar 
humbug,  wasn't  it?  And  them  ihese 
ministers  as  they  turned  out — tliose 
fine  old  Tory  fellows — to  brinf  ia 
tk)6e  jimcraeks  a»  is  in.  Well,  now, 
as  they  is'vaj\9  tbere  ai  man  MBong  'eot^ 
with  alk  tkeif  talk,  ts'H  work  froe  gratis 
for  notbiii'  willi«Mt  pay?  Answer  me 
that.  If  you'll  shew  me  'en,  I'll  ate 
him ;  snd,  as  I  taeks  it,  that's-  a  hkt 
challeiige  and  a  poser.  No,  no ;  'twas 
juM  a  capital  hoax  played  on  the  natio% 
and  regtuar  mak-Mlieve,  like-^like — 
why^  like  the  burnin'  of  Trucklebury, 
when  the  French,  was  comin' — Ha^  ha ! 
I'll  uv  told  you  of  that,  Mr.  Wiriiam  ?" 
My  friend  assurod  him^  that  thoogh 
he  had  often  hinted  at  it^  he  bad  never 
given  him  a  full  account  of  what  the 
sergeant  called  '^  that  ewentful  night;'* 
and  Drillem  at  his  request,  having  re- 
plenished liis  pipe  and  glass,  com- 
menced his  story. 

<<  You'll  uv  heard  me  speak  of  the 
major^  Mr.  William ;  a  fine  man  he 
was,  M;]jor  Lathpole — a  matter  of  six 
foot  three  or  scs  an'  as  streat  as  a 
poplar — just  a  fitten  man  far  a  i«^ 
gimen'  to  look  up>  to,,  you  paroaive. 
Ue  had  seen  somethiog  of  the  sarviee 
afore  he  entered  tho  Voluntierr,  as  we 
was  called :  an'  a  gooad-  thing  it  wart 
for  the  i«ginien',  you  see,  for  he  was 
all  as  one  like  at  the  head  o'nt.  The 
colonel  lived  a  gooad  steop  off,  an' 
didn't  often  come  nigh  us,  'cept  when 
we  was  called  up  once  a-year  for  a  few 
weeks  or  so ;  an'  if  that  'ad  bean  all 
the  notice  taken  of  the  regimen',  as  the 
major  used  to  obsarve,  nobody  had  a 
known  as  there  was  a  regimen'  at  all 
eleven  months  out  o'  the  twelve.  A 
gooad -tempered  man  he  was — the 
major,  I  mean  — unless  any  thing 
chanced  to  inteifere  with  him,  and  put 
him  out — 'tickalar  'bout  the  regimen', 
'twould  put  him  in  a  most  peculiar 
wexation;  and  then  he  MKHild  stutter 
awful — 'twould  av  done  yo  gooad  to 
have  hani  him;  for  a  great  man  he 
was  for  keepin'  up  the  honor  of  the 
corpse ;  an'  there  was  not  one  in  it  as 
know'd  the  duty  better  nor  he  did, 
— barin'  one  as  s^atl  be  namelew.  I'm 
not  the  man  to*  blow  my  own  trumpet. 
Master  William ;  but  then,  as  one  may 
say,  '  if  a  body  has  something  in  'em, 
it  will  come*  out^  as  the  saucefian  ob- 


sarved  when  it  boiled  over.  So  you 
see  I  was  no  small  favourite  with  the 
major;  and  it  was  Sergeant  Drillem 
this,  an'  Sergeant  Drillem  that;  an' 
Sergeant  Drillem  here,  and  Sergeant 
Drillem  there ;  an'  for  the  honor  o'  the 
Voluntiers,  'tend  to  this,  an'  for  the 
gooad  of  the  regiaien*,  miinl  that  And, 
to  be  sure,  the  major  and  I  kad  no 
signeqneer,  as  they  ^Is  'en,  atwiiC  us, 
for  trouble  enough  we  bad  with  the 
etteers,  to  say  notliin'  of  the  men— at 
least,  I'll  answer  for  owe  of  us.  I'll 
never  forget  the  first  tiyng^  to  drill  that 
Uttk  Irish  devil,  as  1  akoiild  call  him 
so,  Eneign  Macready,  let  akwe  Captain 
Treacle.  You'll  obsarve  me.  Master 
William,  I  never  covld  mak  out  how 
lie  came  to  be  captain  ;  be  was  no 
more  fit  for  it  nor  bis  grandmother  I 
Bttt  some  said  as  he  was  a  fovonrite 
widi  the  camel,  an^  that  it  was  becaose 
be  wae  a  warm  man ;  whicii  means,  as 
Itacks  it,  that  hispoeket  was  in  a  most 
peculiar  purspiration.  'Deed,  I  believe 
it  was  well  lined,  and  so  was  his  skm ; 
and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  hie  heart 
too^— a  goodniatared  sovl  he  was,  ^ 
eaptaia.  But,.  Iioweomever,  I'll  answer 
for  it,  if  he  war  a  favourite  vrith  the 
cetnel,  he  was  none  with  major ;  and 
no  wonder,  for  there  wasn^*!  one  of  the 
officers  as  gat«  him  so  muoh  trouble. 
You  see  the  major  liked,  for  t^  ff^ 
of  the  r^men',  to  have  the  o^ers 
mesa  together,  as  they  eallt  iCy  onee 
at-week;  and  as  dinner  might  not  be 
convanient  for  them  as  was  in  trade, 
they  'greed  to  sop  oncet  »-week  at  t1*e 
Red,  as  we  ased  to  call  the  Red  Lion. 
Well,  my  missis  lived  there  barmaid 
in  those  'ete  days;  so,  as  you-  see, 
Master  William,  Jt  had  a  sneaking 
regard  for  the  place,  and  used  to  be 
down  there  pretty  often.  An'  then  the 
major  used  to  say,  *  Come  in.  Sergeant 
Drillem,'  says  he ;  '  there  is  not  a  m^ 
in  the  regimen'  that  undersl^ds  his 
duty  better,'  says  he^  So  with  that  I 
was  often  called  in,  and  had  my  gls^ 
at  the  bottom  of  the  table ;  so  that  I 
know'd  more  of  them  'ere  meetiugs 
than  I  should  a  done,  being,  as  you  see, 
a  non-compos  officer,  as  they  oalts  it. 
Well,  tliere  wasn't  one  there  in  *e 
mess  like  Captain  Traaote.  The  major 
wished  them  to  be  *  al*  mild  air,'  of 
somethin'  o'  that  sort,  he  used  to  say  > 
which,  as  I  tacks,  meeans  he  did  not 
want 'em  to  be  rough- like;  hot,  blew 
your  heart,  the  captain^  was  most  uiw^ 
oouncaMe  pecnliai*  that  Way,  an',  stteesd 
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ofsMuting  like  a  soldier,  he  would  shake 
their  hands  almost  off;  and,  what  was 
worst  of  all,  he  npver  would  sink  the 
shop.  *  Ha,  ha !  ho,  ho !  he,  he  !*  he 
would  shout  out  when  the  major  told 
him  (o  do  so ;  *  on  my  conscience,  but 
tliat  would  be  a  bad  speck  for  Mrs. 
and  the  little  Treaclfes.*  And  so  he  waji 
always  tellin'  them  when  sugars  riz, 
and  teas  wetit  down,  and  bettin'  a 
pound  o'  candle-ends  to  a  farthin's 
worth  o'  tobacco,  till  the  major  was 
most  peculiar  mad.  An'  then  as  for  his 
exercise  1  bless  your  life)  he  know'd  no 
more  then,  nor  does  not  now — as,  in- 
deed, how  should  he,  for  he  has  been 
dead  these  five  years;  btit  he  would 
not  know,  if  he  were  alive  again,  hoW 
to  handle  a  gun,  no  more  than  a  gun 
knows  how  to  handle  him  !  But  I  was 
goin*  to  tell  you  'bout  that  little  rascal 
Macready — no,  no,  *bout  the  French 
com  in*,  and  the  other  all  in  good  time. 
Master  William.  And  so  now,  afore  I 
begin,  let*s  Bll  our  glasses,  and  drink 
to  the  blessed  memory  of  him  as  was 
upon  the  throne  in  those  'ere  day«, 
good  old  George  the  Third,  the  true 
friend  to  Englishmen ;  and  may  his 
grandchild  reign  as  long  and  as  well  as 
he  did,  and  the  old  country  will  not 
take  much  harm.  So  now  fbr  the 
Parley  Wous ;  I  remember  it  as  well 
as  if  'twas  yesterday.  'Twas  a  beautiful 
fine  night ;  this  here  is  the  very  moral 
of  it.  Well,  rd  been  down  at  the  Red 
as  usual.  But,  howsomever,  Master 
William,  I  ought  to  introjuce  you  first 
lo  Liefienent  Molesworth,  'nother  of  the 
officers,  as  he  was  in  a  kind  oF  way  the 
hero  of  the  night,  you  obsarve  me: 
but  you  shall  hear.  Well,  a  fine  young 
man  he  was  as  any  in  the  regimen*,  or, 
'deed,  to  say  truth,  as  I  ever  clapped 
eyes  on  any  where — tall,  and  hand- 
some, and  dignifiedlike ;  with  a  look, 
as  said^  as  plain  as  a  look  could  speak, 
as  he'd  been  bom  for  a  gintleman,  and 
not  crept  up  the  backstairs,  as  I  calls  it, 
you'll  obsarve  me,  when  a  nfan  pops 
his  nose  into  a  place  as  Dame  Nature 
has  never  meant  him  for  —  hanging 
hisself  on  this  great  man  and  t'other 
great  man,  ye  see,  when  he  *  might  uv 
found  his  aquals  just  as  pleasant  com- 
pany, and  a  little  more  civil,'  as  the 
monkey  obsarved  wl»en  the  lion  was 
about  to  eat  him.  Well,  the  lieftcnent 
Ti^s  none  of  tfiat  sort,  for  he  sought 
nbbody'S  cotopany,  not  he,  'cept  little 
Male's,  as  we  used  to  call  him;  an' 
that  was  why  the  rnnjat  was  not  over 


fond  of  him,  for  Molesworth  seemed  to 
think  hisself  quite  as  gooad  as  him,  or 
maybe  a  little  better;  and,  as  the  su- 
pariot"  officer,  the  major  didn't  like  it, 
you'll  obsarve.  There  Vvas  many  a  tale 
told  in  the  town  'bout  the  lieftenent, 
an'  some  said  this,  an'  some  said  that ; 
but  most  folks  thought  as  he  was  the 
son  of  a  clergyman,  and  had  been  half 
drilled  like  for  a  parson  up  at  Cam- 
bridge yonder;  but  the  commander 
died,  and  there  was  not  money  left  to 
purchase  the  regimentals,  and  commis- 
sion, and  all  that;  and,  worse  than  all, 
there  was  a  mother  an'  two  young 
sisters  in  a  way  depending  on  him. 
Well,  I've  hard  said  as  Molesworth  got 
a  good  situation  as  tutor  to  a  young 
friend  that  lived  near  the  parsonage. . 
But  the  friend,  you  see,  had  a  sister, 
and  somehow  the  liefienent  fell  in  love 
with  her,  or  she  with  him ;  an*  *  it's 
much  the  same  in  the  end,'  as  the  cat 
obsarved  when  she  measured  tails  with 
the  monkey.  So  you  see  the  father  was 
quite  willing,  as  they  said,  at  first; 
becase  why  i  Molesworth  had  an  old 
rich  uncle,  and  he  was  his  heir.  But, 
howsomever,  the  uncle  took  a  fit  of 
love  one  morning,  and  married  his 
housekeeper^ — most  unaccountable  pe- 
culiar fancy,  wasn't  it?  So  then  the 
father  turn'd  the  lef^  shoulder  on  him'; 
and  becase  the  girl  had  more  sense, 
and  honor,  and  vartue,  nor  to  do  so 
too,  why,  in  revenge,  he  fairly  shoul- 
dered the  poor  lad  out  of  doors.  Well, 
then,  you  see,  Molesworth  comed  to 
S ,  and  tried  to  forget  her,  I  sup- 
pose; at  least,  I'll  answer  for  it  that 
many  of  the  lasses  were  most  peculiar 
anxious  that  he  should ;  for  the  lief- 
tenent was  not  a  body  as  one  could 
make  small  beet  of,  you'll  obsarve,  at 
all.  But  somehow  his  heart  was  no 
tinder-box  commodity,  flaring  up  into 
a  blaze  in  a  minute,  like  a  bit  of  old 
rag,  and  out  again  as  soon  —  none  of 
your  blow-hot  blow-cold  boys  as  I  de- 
test, you'll  obsarve,  but  a  regular  heart 
of  oak.  So  the  poor  lad  could  not  get 
over  it ;  and  though  he  set  to  with  all 
his  might  at  quill -driving,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  and  fought  the  battle 
like  a  Trojan,  'gainst  fate  and  the 
world,  to  support  his  mother  and 
sisters,  yet  it  was  easy  to  see  as  his 
heart  was  heavy:  and  yet,  you'll  ob- 
sarve me.  Master  William,  if  any  man 
was  ill,  or  down  in  the  world,  m  the 
regimen* — !ty>of  o^  ^^^  either — Licf- 
teirant  Moleswotth  was  the  njan  as 
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they'd  go  lo.  Most  peculiar,  wasn't  it? 
And  if  he  hadn't  money  to  give  'em, 
he'd  always  kind  words,  and  good  ad- 
vice too  \  for  he  knowed  something  of 
med'cine  if  they  were  ill;  and  if  they 
were  in  want,  ten  to  one  if  he  would 
not  put  them  in  some  way  of  bettering 
themselves.  It's  unknownst  what  good 
that  young  man  did ;  'twould  a  shamed 
many  with  ten  times  his  means.  But, 
as  the  bantam  obsaived,  '  it's  not  the 
fattest  hen  as  lays  the  most  eggs.' 
Well,  he  was  a  capital  officer  too,  you 
see;  never  gave  me  the  least  trouble 
in  life  to  teach  him  his  exercise — all 
come  to  him  natural  like;  an'  there 
was  those  as  thought,  an'  one  as  shall 
be  nameless,  as  had  some  right  to  know, 
was  'mongst  the  number,  as  thought 
that  he'd  have  gone  all  out  for  a  soldier, 
but  for  the  mother  and  sisters ;  la  1  his 
pay  as  a  private  would  have  cone  no 
way  in  keeping  'em,  and  he  bad  no 
manner  of  means  of  buying  a  com- 
mission. Howsomever,  I  do  beleave 
as  he  was  practising  for  it,  in  hopes 
something  would  turn  up;  and  so 
there  did,  most  unaccountable  peculiar, 
as  you  shall  hear,  though  not  exactly 
what  he  thought  of,  I  warrant.  Well, 
but  to  return  to  that  ewentful  night, 
I  had  been  up  at  the  Red,  as  I  was  of 
obsarvin' ;  an ,  as  I  was  goin'  in,  who 
should  I  meet  but  the  major. 

"  *  Ha,  Sergeant  Drillem  I'  says  he, 
laughing,  for  he  loved  a  joke, '  always 
on  the  look-out,'  says  he. 

"  *  Please  your  honor,'  says  I,  '  I 
likes  to  keep  my  eye  on  the  enemy.' 

"  *  Ha,  ba  l'  says  he,  '  it's  a  h\t  foe 
you're  looking  ader,  I  persave ;  and,  to 
my  tliinkin',  them's  all  that  we'll  have 
to  encounter  here,'  says  he ;  *  for  them 
'ere  mounseers  seems  too  fond  of  their 
own  side  o'  the  water  to  let  us  have  a 
look  of  their  pretty  faces,'  says  he. 

"  *  Or  maybe,  major,'  says  I,  *  they've 
hard  of  th'  warm  reception  we're  de- 
signing 'em,'  says  I,  '  and  begs  to  be 
excused,  as  the  lobster  obsarved  to  the 
cook,  when  she  shew'd  him  the  boiler.' 

"  So  with  that  we  both  laughed ;  and 
the  major  went  off,  and  I  turned  into 
the  inn.  Well,  would  you  belave  it. 
Master  William,  my  misses  as  is  now 
had  been  listening  like ;  and  there  she 
was  in  a  pickle  of  a  humour,  as  sour 
as  red  cabbage,  tiffing  herself  'bout 
being  called  an  enemy,  and  a  French- 
man, and  a  lobster,  and  all  that — most 
peculiar,  wasn't  it?  But  women's 
"npers  is  so  often,  as  maybe  youll 


Iiave  found  out,  most  unaccountable 
peculiar  at  times.  Well,  not  one  word 
of  good  could  I  get  out  of  her,  till  I 
was  ready  to  hang  myself  with  wexa- 
tion ;  and  I  vowed,  so  I  did,  as  I  would 
do  so;  and  I  wished,  by  jingo!  tlie 
Parley  Wows  would  come  that  very 
night,  and  '  be  civil  enough  to  save  me 
the  trouble,'  as  the  murderer  obsarved 
to  the  hangman.  So  you  see,  that 
touched  her  a  little,  for  the  French  was 
expected  every  day,  and  we  was  not 
very  far  from  the  coast,  and  signal-fires, 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  had  been 
pointed  quite  reg'lar  like  agin  they 
should  come.  So  with  that  she  fell 
a-crying.  *  Oh,  oh,'  says  I  to  myself, 
*  you'll  do  now ;  your  hard  heart's 
soRening  at  last,  as  the  Irisman  ob- 
sarved to  the  mealy  potato.  Well, 
'twas  my  turn  to  tifk  now,  you  see; 
howsomever,  I  could  not  keep  it  up 
long :  so  we  had  to  make  friends,  and 
all  that;  and  the  e\*ening  was  just  gone 
like  trap-stick,  an'  it  was  a  matter  of 
eleven  o'clock  or  so  afore  I  set  off  for 
home.  Well,  I  hadna  gone  many  steps 
from  the  door  before  what  should  I  see, 
right  straight  afore  me  on  the  top  of 
one  of  the  hills  as  o'erloo^ed  the  town, 
but  a  flare-up  of  a  light,  just  where 
the  nearest  signal-fire  should  be !  'By 
jingo  !*  says  I,  rubbing  my  eyes,  and 
feeling  '  a  queer  sort  of  turn  all  over 
me,'  as  the  eel  obsarved  when  they 
began  to  skin  him, '  these  mounseers 
are  come  at  last,  in  good  amest ;'  and 
though  I  had  that  night  been  wishing 
for  'em,  if  truth  must  be  spoken,  I 
can't  say  as  how  I  was  most  peculiar 
anxious  for  'em,  you'll  obsarve.  How- 
somever, I  soon  cheered  up  my  spirits, 
for  I  was  no  coward.  *  We're  not 
dead  yet,'  says  I ;  '  and  may  be  it's  a 
false  alarm,  for  I  could  not  see  tlie 
light  the  next  minute.  Howsomever, 
I  walked  on  with  my  eye  fixed  on  the 
hill ;  for,  you'll  obsarve,  my  road  home 
didn't  lay  through  tlie  town,  but  just  on 
the  outskirts.  Well,  in  a  minute  or 
two,  sure  enough  there  it  was  flaring 
again.  *  Well,  well,  they're  here  for 
sartan,  and  so  Uiere's  no  time  to  be 
lost,'  says  I,  as  the  fly  obsarved  when 
he  popped  out  of  the  mustard-pot. 
So  with  that  I  turned  and  set  off  full 
speed  to  the  major's,  up  one  street, 
down  another,  round  a  corner;  slap 
bang  goes  I  agen  the  head  of  a  man  as 
was  coming  {he  other  way ;  down  he 
goes,  and  nearly  down  goes  I  a-top  of 
him;-*such  a  whang  I 
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*'  *  Arraliy  thin,  bad  manners  to  ye  1 
says  he,  gettin'  himself  un  agen  as  fast 
as  he  could ; '  an*  couldn  t  ye  be  aAher 
sain'  that  another  body  was  about 
turnin'  the  corner  as  well  as  yourself.' 

«  i  Why,  no,  then,  yer  honor,  En- 
sign Macready,*  says  I,  for  I  knowed 
him,*  you  see,  by  his  Irish,  *  I  think  a 
man  must  have  a  most  peculiar  good 
eyesight,'  says  I,  '  to  look  through  a 
stone  wall,  a  matter  of  a  yard  thick  or 
so.  Howsomever,  I  humbly  begs  yer 
honor's  pardon,'  says  T ;  for,  you'll  ob- 
sarve,  I  was  a  little  vexed,  as  he  was  a 
suparior  officer,  you  see. 

"  *  Why,  thin,  an'  is  it  yerself,  Sar- 
geant  Drillem  V  says  he ;  *  och,  thin, 
don't  mintion  the  fall,'  says  he;  *  an' 
it's  myself  that's  glad  of  it ;  and  why 
not  V  says  he,  *  for  it's  yerself  I  was 
af\her  when  I  met  ye,'  says  he ;  *  and 
may  be  I'd  niver  have  catched  ye  if  ye 
)iad  not  knocked  me  down,'  says  he. 
*  I'm  from  the  major,'  says  he.  '  Do 
ye  see  that  light?  which,  by  St.  Pa- 
thrick,  is  no  light  at  all — at  all,  now,' 
says  he, '  mair  by  token  as  it's  gone  out ; 
but  it  was  a  light  oncts,'  says  he, '  and 
will  be  agin,  plase  the  Vargin.' 

"  So  with  this  I  up  and  told  him 
that  I  seen  it,  and  that  I  was  goin'  to 
the  major's  to  tell  him,  and  all  that. 
Well,  I  need  not  keep  you.  Master 
William,  telling  how  we 'ranged  it,  and 
how  the  ensign  was  to  go  to  some  of 
the  officers,  while  I  went  to  rouse  the 
other8,for 'twas  well-nigh  twelvco'clock. 
However,  we  guessed  as  'twould  be  no 
hard  matter^  for  the  major  had  sent  his 
own  servant  to  set  the  alarm-bell  going, 
and  sure  enough  he  had  lost  no  time ; 
for,  just  as  were  speak  in',  off  it  went, 
by  jingo !  like  a  roll  of  thunder ;  and 
oflfl  went,  too,  as  fast  as  my  legs  could 
carry  me,  for  I  hadn't  got  on  my  'men- 
tals, or  any  thing,  you  see ;  an'  it  would 
never  have  done  for  Sergeant  Drillem, 
as  had  always  had  a  name  for  being 
first,  to  be  last  now.  I'd  half  a  mind 
to  go  back  to  my  missus,  and  a  told 
her ;  '  But,  no,'  says  I,  *  I  waint ;  it 
'ont  do  no  good,  an'  only  unsettle  me ; 
an'  may  be  when  she  hears  the  bell, 
she'll  think  o'  what  has  passed  to-night. 
So,'  thinks  I,  '  FU  just  make  haste 
home,  and  roak  mysen  decent  a  bit, 
and  then  away  to  Molesworth's  and 
Treacle*8.  But  I  must  first  give  the 
corporal  a  hint,'  says  I ;  *  but  surely 
he*ll  be  at  his  post.'  You'll  obsarve 
me.  Master  William,  I  was  most  pe- 
culiar thoBghtful  'bout  the  officers  of 


our  own  company :  *  Let  every  one 
tack  care  for  themselves,'  says  f,  as 
the  young  squirrel  obsarved  when  she 
eat  the  kamel,  and  left  the  shells  for 
her  mother.  But,  howsomever.  Cor- 
poral Titman  was  just  my  right-hand 
man,  and  a  smart  little  man  he  was, 
and  plenty  of  spirit  too,  when  \\U 
missus  was  out  of  hearing ;  but  Tit- 
man's  missus-— hey,  Master  William, 

*  sic  a  wife  I'  as  poor  Titman  used  to 
say — tliat's  when  he  dared.  She  was 
canny  Scotch,  as  he  called  her,  and 
would  a  made  two  of  him.  Didn't 
you  never  obsarve.  Master  William,  that 
that  'ere  gentleman  as  makes  up  matches. 
Master  Hymen  I  thinks  they  calls  him, 
must  have  been  a  poulterer  by  trade, 
for  he  couples  'em  just  like  ducks, 
a  little  un  and  a  big  un  ?  Well,  the 
missus  had  it  in  that  match  for  certain. 
Howsomever,  as  I  was  of  obsarvin*, 
home  I  went ;  an'  there  I  had  a  pretty 
kettle  of  fish  to  fry,  for  by  now  the 
news  that  the  mounseers  were  come  in 
arnest  was  spreading  fast,  and  the  poor 
old  aunt  as  lived  with  me  had  hard  the 
bell,  and  there  she  was  bawling  for  her 
life :  *  Oh,  Jem,  Jem,'  she  cried,  catch- 
ing hold  on  me,  *  now  you're  come,' 
says  she,  <  I'm  safe,  Tm  safe,  for  you 
wmna — you  manna  leave  me,'  says  she ; 
for  the  French  is  coming,'  says  she, 

*  and  they  say  as  they'll  kill  all  the  old 
women,'  says  she. 

"  Well,  I  up  and  told  her  as  I  would 
go  and  meet  the  mounseers,  and  not 
let  *em  come  at  all ;  but  she  must  help 
me  to  get  ready  quick,  or  they  would 
be  here  for  sartain.  So  with  that  old 
granny  toddled  off  to  get  my  cloaths  in 
no  time;  and  I  was  just  after  her, 
when  up  come  a  horse  full  gallop  to 
the  door :  *  There's  the  major,'  says  I, 
as  I  ran  to  meet  him. 

"  *  Sergeant  Drillem,'  shouts  out  a 
voice,  *  are  ye  awake  V 

"  *  Why,  then,'  says  I,  *  Lieftenent 
Molesworth,'  for  it  was  he,  *  I  am  not 
the  man  any  more  than  yerself  to  be 
asleep  such  a  night  as  this,'  says  I ;  for 
I  was  a  little  vexed,  you  see. 

"  *  It  is  true,  then  !'  says  he  ;  '  they 
tell  me  the  signal-lights  are  out ;  and 
it  is  thought  the  French  are  already  as 
far  as  Trucklebury,'  says  he. 

"  His  voice  faltered  as  he  spoke  the 
word ;  and  Heaven  forgive  me,  for  I'll 
be  hanged  if  I  didn't  think  for  the  mi- 
nute as  he  was  afraid,  an'  I  ought  to 
have  known  him  better.  '  It  is  not  for 
me   to   say,  Um^^&^^m"^" 
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says  I, '  where  they  are ;  but  it  is  my 
own  most  peculiar  opinion,  youMl  ob- 
sarve,  that  it's  there  or  thereabouts  as 
we*U  meet  'em,*  says  I. 

"  *  Now  God  be  merciful  I'  he  ex- 
claimed, in  sue!)  a  voice  of  terror ;  and 
then  turning  to  me, '  Driliem,'  says  lie, 
'  X  must  leave  you  to  do  the  best  you 
can.  I  must  go;  I  dare  not  stay 
to ' 

"  '  Dare  not  V  says  I,  interrupting 
him,  for  you  see  it  was  no  time  tor  to 
stand  upon  ceremony ;  *  surely,  Lief- 
tenent  Molesworth,  youVe  not  going  tQ 
desart  at  such  a  time?'  savs  I. 

«  <  Desart !  Ko.  no,'  be  cried ;  '  I 
shall  be  there  before  you  —  tell  the 
major  so/  And  with  that  off  he  spt 
full  gallop. 

<*  <  Stop,  stop,  lieftenent !'  says  I, 
shouting  after  him ;  ^  tell  the  major  1 — 
you  don't  consider  what  an  awful  pas- 
sion he*ll  be  in.' 

'*  But,  bless  you,  you  might  as  well 
a  talked  to  the  wind,  for  off  he  was,  as 
you  may  say,  on  the  wings  of  it.  And 
lucky  for  him  he  was,  as  youMl  hear  in 
the  end,  though  I  didn't  think  so  then. 
*  Well,'  said  I,  biting  my  lips,*  if  this 
aiut  most  unaccountable  peculiar,  and 
he  the  only  man  in  the  regimen'  as  one 
might  have  fixed  on  to  make  the  attack : 
the  major  will  choke  with  passion !' 
And,  to  say  truth,  I  was  not  altogether 
in  the  sweetest  temper  myself,  for  every 
thing  seemed  going  wrong ;  and  Tit- 
man  had  never  made  his  appearance, 
though  by  this  time  the  house  was  full 
of  naibours  come  to  hear  the  news,  as 
if  I  knowed  any  more  than  themselves. 
Well,  I  was  not  long  in  getting  ready, 
though  I  have  been  long  enough  in 
telling  it.  And  so,  as  Titman  was  not 
comed,  I  set  off  to  his  house  in  search 
of  him ;  but  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
get  there,  I'll  assure  you,  for  the  town 
was  up,  and  it  was  Sergeant  Drillem 
this,  and  Sergeant  Drillem  that,  and 
every  one  was  for  stopping  me ;  but  I 
tould  'em  at  last  as  it  was  'gainst  tlie 
law  of  the  land  to  stop  one  of  his  ma- 
jesty's officers  at  such  a  time,  and  that 
they  would  know  all  about  the  moun- 
seers'  landing  soon  enough,  I's  warrant 
them.  Well,  I  got  to  Titdian's ;  and, 
would  you  believe  it,  there  was  neither 
candle  nor  light  to  be  seen  there, 
thou*gh  every  other  house  was  almost 
as  light  as  day.  I  heard,  howsomever, 
by  the  whispering,  when  I  knocked  at 
the  door,  that  they  were  up.  Well,  I 
knocked  again,  I  promise  ye. 


"  *  An'  what's  yer  wull,  distutbin'  ae 
body  at  this  time  o'  night?'  says  the 
missus,  speaking  through  the  keyhole. 

"  *  What's  my  wull,  is  it,  Mrs.  Tit- 
man?'  says  I,  shaking  the  door  with 
all  my  might :  *  Why,  what  are  ye  do- 
ing witlt  yer  door  shut  ?  And  whereas 
the  corporal  ?  And  don't  you  know  that 
the  French  is  coming?'  says  I. 

**  *  Aweel,  yer  just  on  the  right  side 
o'  the  dqor  for  nnnin'  awa*  frae  'em,' 
says  she ;  *  for  you'll  no  come  in  the 
night  yersel*,  forbye  the  Frinchmen.' 

"  *  Not  come  in  I'  says  I ;  *  I  don't 
want  to  come  in  ;  I  want  the  corporal 
to  come  out.  Titman  I  Titman  I  where 
are  ye  ?' 

** '  Here  I — coming,  Sergeant  Drill- 
em,— coming  directly,  shouted  Titman. 

"  *  Whisht  wi'yer  bauldrin,  wull  ye  ?' 
cried  Mid.  Titman ;  '  yer  no  ganging 
out  tbae  night ;  an'  sae  ye  may  e'en 
gang  awa'  wi'  ye,  Sergeant  Drillem,' 
she  growled  through  the  keyhole, '  for 
ye  ken  the  corporal,  as  ye  ca'  him,  as 
ithir  wark  in  nand,  an  canna  while 
riunin'  after  a  wee  bit  Frenchman  thae 
night.' 

**  *  Coming  presently,  sergeant— com- 
ing presently,  screamed  Titman,  though 
in  a  faltering  tone. 

"  *  Presently  V  says  I ;  *  I  say  pre- 
sently too.  You  must  come  now,  man 
alive,  this  instant,'  says  I,  ^  or  the  regi- 
men' '11  inarch  without  you  V 

'<  And  with  that  I  shook  the  door 
till  the  fastening,  as  was  not  so  good  as 
tlie  missus  thought,  gave  way,  and  in  I 
bounced.  Such  a  sight,  Master  Wil- 
liam I  you'd  have  died  a-laughing. 
There  sat  Titman,  dressed  out  in  his 
regimentals,  on  his  board — for  he  was 
a  tailor,  ye  see — stitching  aw^  for  the 
bare  life  at  an  ould  pair  of  unn^^ntion- 
ables,  as  we  calls  'em,  and  his  wife 
standing  over  him  for  all  the  world 
like  a  cat  watching  a  mouse. 

«  i  Why,  what  the  devil,  man,'  says 
I, '  as  I  should  say  so,  are  ye  sitting 
stiching  there,  when  here*s  the  Parley 
Wows  close  to  our  heels?  Come, 
throw  away  those  old  ra^s,'  says  I, 
'  and  let's  be  off  in  a  mmute.  The 
major  will  have  been  expecting  us  this 
hour.' 

"  *  Aweel,  then,  the  major  may  e'en 
expeck  it,  forbye  yersel',  Sergeant  Drill- 
em,' cried  the  missus ;  <  for  ye  suld 
ken  the  corporal  canna  stir  a  foot  till 
he  ha'  finished  his  job.  It  wad  na  be 
filten  for  uaibour  Slim  to  gang  about 
the  iporrow,  ye  kei»,  in  a  coat  wi'  thp 
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elbows  out^  to  sav  nothm*  o*  the  rint  in 
iiher  garment.  Jockef  TUraan  a  pro- 
roised  to  mind  the  rint  tliae  night ;  an' 
it  wadna  be  busineM-like  to  diBappoint 
a  gude  customer,  ye  ken,  for  a  tJie 
Frinchmen  i'tbe  warid/ 

"  <  Oh,  baag  the  rUniV  says  I,  '  and 
the  garment  an'  all.  Naibour  Slim  had 
better  have  hia  coat  out  of  elbows/ 
says  f ,  <  than  liave  no  elbows  to  put  in 
his  coat ;  an*  as  to  the  rint  in  the  ither 
garment,  as  ye  call  it,  why  if  he  were 
but  one  of  y«r  Iligbland  gillies         * 

**  *  It  wad  mak  an  unco  difference^ 
1*11  no  deny,  sergeant,*  interrupted  the 
mistress,  while  Titman  casl  a  most 
unaccountable  look  on  me,  half  wexa- 
tion,  and  half  entreaty ;  <  it  wad  mak 
an  unoo  difference,  for  a  Highlander  is 
DO  that  particular — he  can  bide  weel 
wi*  bis  houghs  unco?ered ;  but  an 
Englishman,  ye  suld  ken,  has  no  a 
gift  that  way ;  an'  ye  ken,  too,  we*ll 
iM>  get  the  twa-aod-sixpenoe  to  warm 
our  insides,  gin  naibour  Slim  does  na 
get  the  claes  to  keepit  warm  the  out- 
tide.  Sae  ye  may  gang  awa'  as  soon 
as  ye  list,  for  the  corporal  canna  be 
sparit  the  night.' 

"  Well,  Iwre  was  a  pretty  how-d'ye- 
do.  Master  William.  You  may  guess 
wliat  a  most  peculiar  passion  I  was  in  : 
Lieftenent  Molesworth  nm  away,  as  I 
may  say ;  and  now  the  corporal  just 
desarting.  Well,  I  was  *tarmined  not 
to  go  without  him ;  but  'twas  no  use 
saying  90,  for  tliere  site  stood,  and  be 
durst  but  go  on  with  his  wark.  A 
pretty  blessing  I  gave  to  all  termagants, 
as  we  calb  tbHn«  in  general,  and  her  in 
*ticular;  though  I  took  care  as  she 
should  not  h^  Aae,  lor  tltat  would 
have  iBade  the  matter  worse.  So  I 
spoke  her  fiur ;  *  But  devil  catch  me/ 
says  I  to  myself,  '  as  I  should  say  so, 
if  I  don't  clieat  her  yet;'  and  the 
thought  was  J4ist  a  relief  to  my  mind, 
you  see.  So  with  that  I  told  Titman 
to  work  for  his  life ;  and  then  I  said  I 
wondered  if  the  signaUligbts  were  still 
burning,  and  supposed  as  they  could 
be  seen  out  o'  the  window.  So  I  leans 
over  htm,  and  gives  him  a  pinch  as  I 
opens  the  window  ;  an*,  *  There  it  is,' 
says  [. 

*« '  Where  ?*  says  he. 

"  *  Ye*U  DO  be  layin*  down  yer  wark 
to  be  gaping  out  o*  the  window,  Jock,* 
says  the  mistress. 

"  *  Ofi'y  ior  one  minute,  Peggy,' 
says  he.  *  Where's  the  light.  Servant 
Drillera,  where  V  says  lie. 


«  i  Xbere,'  says  I ;  <  just  there,  round 
to  the  right:  stretch  a  liule  further, 
man.' 

**  The  little  fellow  stretched  his  utmost ; 
and  what  does  I  do,  Master  William,  but 
up  with  his  leg  and  out  of  llie  window  I 
pops  him  slick  among  his  own  cabbages ; 
lor  I  knowed  they  couldn't  do  him  no 
harm.  <  Up,  Tit,  up  !*  I  shouts ;  *  and 
run  for  your  life  1'  And  then,  flinging 
tlie  ould  breeks  at  tlie  mistress,  and 
bidding  iter  mend  tlie  rims  herself>  I 
out  o'  the  door  and  arter  him  as  fast  as 
I  oould. 

** '  Well,  hang  me.  Tit,'  says  I,  when 
I  reached  him, — *  hang  me  if  that  wife  of 
voum  aint  a  most  unaccountable  pecu- 
liar one,  arter  all.' 

"  *  Oh,  oh,  it's  just  her  way.  Drill- 
era,'  says  he ;  <  she  meeans  it  all  for  the 
best,  does  ar  missus ;  an'  the  devil  a  fig 
I  care  for  her  tantrums,'  says  he. 

"  *  The  devil  you  don't  I'  snys  I ; 
'  why  you're  shackin'now  like  an  ague- 
fit  for  fear  she  sliould  run  arter  you,* 
says  I. 

**  ^  Shacken,  indeed  V  says  he ; '  and 
isn*t  it  enough  to  make  a  man  shack, 
think  you,'  says  he,  *  to  be  tumbled 
headforemost  out  of  one's  own  window 
in  tliat  unchristianlike  fashion  V  says  he. 
*  But  as  to  our  Peggy,'  says  he, '  on'y 
that  I  wouldn't  wish  to  be  uncivil  to 
her ' 

"  *  Well,  come — come,  my  little  fel- 
low/ says  I,  *  it's  no  use  argufyin'  about 
it,  and  it's  as  well  to  be  contint  witii 
what  we  can't  get  shut  off,  as  the  cow 
observed  when  tliey  tied  the  log  to  her 
leg.  You*re  here  now/  says  1 ;  'an' 
we'll  borrow  you  a  liat  from  the  major's 
sarvant,'  says  I,  *  or  something  of  that 
sort  /  for,  ye  see,  he'd  none  00  his  head, 
as  you  may  suppose ;  *  for,  in  sober 
amest,'  says  I,  *  there's  no  time  to  go 
back  for  it;  and  it  won't  do  to  go 
without  one — mouuseer  ull  be  sending 
a  bullet  through  your  ears  in  no  time.' 

''  *  Devil  a  fig  I  £ear  'em  I'  says  he ; 
and  it  was  true,  too,  you'll  obsarve  me, 
Master  William ;  for  Tit  was  no  cow- 
ard, on'y  where  his  wife  was  consamed ; 
and  he's  not  the  on'y  man,  as  I  tacks  it, 
as  has  been  in  that  'ere  predicament, 
though  to  me  it's  a  poser.  Well,  you 
may  suppose,  Master  William,  as  we 
had  spent  more  time  in  this  kind  o* 
thing  than  I*d  counted  for,  an*  'twas  no 
use  in  life  now  to  go  arter  the  other 
officers,  for  I  made  myself  sure,  you*il 
obsarve^  )^  they  would  all  be  at  the 
rendhwvoff,,  *.  we.jglU  il^«>^^\"^5 
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and  the  best  we  could  do  was  to  put 
the  right  leg  foremost  and  get  there  too 
as  fost  as  we  could  ;  for,  to  say  truth, 
I  was  not  a  little  feared  to  meet  the 
major,  Molesworth  being  gone,  and  us 
so  long  behind  time.  I  guessed  as  he 
would  be  in  a  most  peculiar  rage ;  an' 
if  you*d  heeard  him,  you'd  a  guessed 
so  too. 

"  *  Drill— Drill— Drillem,'  says  he. 

"  *  Oh — oh,  my  boy !'  says  I  to  my- 
self; *  I  see  I'se  not  fery  wide  o*  the 
mark  ;  and  that's  always  a  comfort,  as 
the  barber  obsarved  when  he  cut  the 
gentleman's  ear  off  instead  of  his  whis- 
kers.' 

"'Why,  what  the  de — de?il,  ser- 
geant !'  says  he ;  *  here's  not  a  single 
officer  of  your  company  here,'  says  he. 

"  *  Beggin'  yer  honor's  pardon  !' 
says  I ;  *  here's  myself  and  the  cor- 
poral.' 

"  *  Hang  yerself  and  the  corporal!' 
says  he. 

"  *  Thank  yer  honor !'  says  I ;  '  but 
if  it'll  be  all  the  same,  we'll  beg  leave 
to  defer  it,'  says  I ;  <  as  the  dull  child 
obsarved  when  his  father  was  going  to 
thresh  him.' 

'*  Well,  with  that  he  laughed  a  minute ; 
but  it  wouldn't  do, —  the  fit  was  on 
him  awful.  I'd  turned  it  off  some- 
times, you'll  obsarve;  but  it  wouldn't 
do  now. 

" '  Hold— hold  your  impertinence, 
sir!*  says  he,  'and  tell  me  where — 
where — where  is  Molesworth,  and  Trea- 
cle, sir,  and  that  little — little  devil  Mac 
— Mac — Mac — Macready,  sir,'  says 
he. 

"  Why,  you  see,  Master  William,  I 
stared  about  in  good  arnest ;  for,  sure 
enough,  he  was  right, — not  a  officer  of 
our  company  was  there.  Most  unac* 
countable  peculiar,  wasn't  it  ?  Well,  I 
was  almost  in  as  big  a  rage  as  himself, 
on'y  I  did  not  shew  it. 

*• '  Plase  yer  honor,'  says  I ;  '  I 
knowed  as  the  liedenent  v?a9  out  of 
town,' —  for  I  thought,  you  see,  as  it 
was  best  not  to  tell  him  as  he'd  gone 
off  that  night ;  '  but  as  for  the  rest,' 
says  I 

**  *  Out  of  town — town— town,— out 
of  town  I'  says  he.  '  Why — why — 
why — why,  what  the  devil,  sir,  had  he 
to  do  going  out  of  town  at  such  a  time 
as  this  V  says  he. 

'* '  T  knowsnothingatall  of  die  reason, 
major,'  says  I ;  *  but  I'll  nm  for  the 
captain  directly,'  says  I.  So  with  that 
1  told  the  corporal  to  get  the  company 


into  rank  the  best  he  could ;  for,  ye 
see.  Master  William,  we  was  the  light 
company,  and  had  to  march  first ;  and, 
though  I  says  it  as  shouldn't  say  it, 
there  was  not  such  another  company 
in  the  regimen'.  I  drilled  'em,  as  you 
may  say,  day  and  niglit  too, — last  tiling 
i'  th'  evening  and  first  i'  th'  morning: 
that's  what  got  us  the  name  of  the 
peep-o'-day  boys  in  the  town, — same 
as  they  call  them  'ere  harum-scarum 
fellows  in  Ireland.  Well,  as  I  wa^  of 
obsarvin',  I  left  the  men  to  the  corporal ; 
and  I  didn't  let  no  grass  grow  under 
my  feet,  I  promise  ye,  till  I  reached 
the  captain's ;  for,  somehow,  it  ran  in 
my  head  as  I  should  find  little  Mac 
there :  and  sure  enough,  as  I  said 
afore,  I  wasn't  far  wrong.  I  heard  his 
voice  afore  I  seen  him,  for  the  door  was 
ajar.  Well,  I  didn't  stand  on  no  ce- 
remony, you'll  obsarve ;  but  in  I 
bounced, —  and  such  a  scene  !  Oh, 
Master  William,  if  you  had  but  a  been 
there!  By  jingo!  I  could  crack  my 
sides  now  with  laughing  when  I  think 
on  it!  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Well  — but 
you  shall  hear.  The  door  of  tlie  pass- 
age as  was  a  side  of  the  shop  was 
ajar,  as  I  said ;  so  in  I  went,  straight 
into  the  house-place,  as  we  calls  it, 
without  knocking,  or  saying, '  By  your 
leave,'  or  ony  thing.  Well,  there  was 
the  captain,  sure  enough,  quite  ready, 
you  see,  as  far  as  dress  goes,  kneeling 
on  one  knee,  and  surrounded  by  half- 
a-dozen  little  Treacles,  all  crying  away 
for  the  very  life,  and  hisself  blubbering 
with  the  best  of  'em.  Well;  a  little 
way  off,  on  a  sort  of  squab,  like — you 
knows  what  I  meean,  MasterWilliam— 
a  sort  of  grandfathers,  you  see,  of  what 
you  calls  sofas.  There  used  always  to 
be  one  of  them  squabs  in  every  decent 
body's  house  in  my  time,  and  very 
handy  they  was ;  *  more  useful,  though 
not  quite  so  gintail,'  as  the  lindsey- 
woolsey  petticoat  observed  to  the  cot- 
ton one.  Well;  there,  stretched  at 
full  length — and  that  was,  to  be  sure, 
a  bare  four  foot  ten,  or  so,  though  she 
made  it  up  in  width  for  sartain,— there, 
as  I  was  of  obsarvin,'  was  the  missus,  i" 
a  kind  of  faint,  or  hystrikes  I  tl""^ 
tliey  calls  it :  for  a  faint,  they  say,  is 
something  like  death,  and  it  was  not 
much  like  that  nother,for  she  made  noise 
enough  for  a  dozen  live  ones,  let  alone 
one.  Well ;  there  she  was,  and  there 
was  the  ensign  aside  of  her,  a-trying  to 
comfort  her,  or  to  quiet  her,  or  some- 
thing of  that  ^i1jL^!i4TCf^riraW)  ^ 
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testing,  by  St.  Patrick,  an*  St.  Mary,  an' 
all  the  saints  of  his  acquaintance,  as  he 
would  run  every  mounseer  through  as 
did  but  look  at  her  husband;  and 
would  bring  him  backhand  deliver  him 
into  her  hands  safe  and  sound,  though 
he  was  killed  himself  wi*  the  job. 
Well ;  that,it  seems,  quieted  hera little ; 
but  as  soon  as  I  came  in,  off  she  set 
afresh ;  for  when  the  captain  seen  me, 
he  jumped  up,  and — 

•*  *  Oh !'  says  he ;  *  here  is  the  sar- 
geant.  Now,' says  he,  *he  is  corned, 
go  I  must,'  says  he.  *  Oh  my  child- 
ren, my  sweet,  sweet  children!'  says 
he.  *  My  little  Treacles,  come  hither, 
my  sweet  ones, —  Jemima,  Keziah, 
and  Susan ;  James,  Jeremiah,  and 
Jacob, —  come  hither,  my  lambs, — my 
own  little  Treacles,  and  take  a  last  fare- 
well,'says  he,  *  of  your  poor,  distracted 
father.' 

"  *  Oh !  Treacle,  Treacle — my  own 
sweet  Treacle,  do  you  mean  to  break 
my  heart?'  cries  out  the  missus;  and 
with  that  she  set  too,  screeching  louder 
than  erer,  and  all  the  little  ones  helped 
her,  yelling  their  utmost.  I'm  sartain 
sure,  thinks  F,  if  there  are  any  Parley 
Wows  within  six  miles  of  this,  they'll 
be  dead  frightened,  and  it*ll  not  take 
much  to  knock  'em  on  the  head  after 
that.  But  I  was  provoked,  you  see,  for 
the  honor  of  th'  company,  else  it 
wasn't  manly  like  to  be  angered  at  a 
woman,  and  she  in  trouble.  But  what 
was  to  be  done?  The  ensign  and  I 
'  screamed  ourselves  hoarst  a-trying  to 
quiet  'em — but  it  would  not  do. 

"  '  Captain,'  says  I,  *  then,  captain, 
be  a  man  I'  says  I,  'dressing  him. 

"  *  Arrah,  thin,  my  jewel,  be  aisy  wid 
ye,  an'  stop  wid  yer  noise !'  says  the 
ensign,  'dressing  her. 

"  *  You're  disgracing  the  regimen',* 
says  I. 

"  '  You're  spillin*  yer  sweet  voice 
wid  yer  exartions,'  says  he. 

"  'OhyJemipy — my  loavely Jemmy' 
(for,  you  see,  her  name  was  Jemima,  as 
they  calls  it)  1  *  how  can  I  leave  ye !' 
says  the  captain. 

" '  Oh,  Treacle— my  own  sweet  Trea- 
cle, life  'ud  be  tasteless  without  you  1' 
says  tlie  mistress. 

"  *  Well,  ensign,  tliis  '11  never  do,* 
says  I.  '  Here's  more  noise  nor  wark, 
with  a  vengeance !'  says  I ;  '  as  the 
still  wheel  obsarved  to  the  creaking 
one.  We'd  better  be  off,'  says  I ;  *  for 
the  regimen'  cannot  wait :  and  if  the 
captain  won't  go,'  says  I,  *  why  the  re- 


gimen' must  march  without  him. 
Though  'tis  a  sad  thing,'  says  I, — ^'sucli 
a  useful  man  as  he  is !  But  the  major 
must  just  'point  a  new  captain,'  says 
I,  <  as  I  tacks  it.' 

"  Well,  ye  see,  that  touched  her. 
Most  unaccountable  peculiar,  isn't  it  ? 
But,  just  you  rouse  a  woman's  pride, 
and  keep  her  on  the  right  tack,  and  ye 
may  almost  mak  her  do  what  you  like. 
Well ;  up  she  jumped,  and — 

"  *  No  !'  says  she, — '  no,  it  shall  ne- 
ver be  said  as  my  husband  was  dis- 
graced, or  left  his  regimen'  through  me !' 
says  she.  *  Go,  my  brave  Treacle !' 
says  she ;  *  go,  and  defend  your  coun- 
try,' says  she ;  '  what  is  all  lookin'  up 
to  you  !'  says  she.  *  And  oh,  if  you 
should  fall ' 

"*  Och,  botheration,  thin,  stop  there 
now  wid  yel'  says  the  ensign.  *Who 
talks  uv  fallin'?  Don't  I  tell  ye  that 
not  a  hair  uv  his  head  shall  be  harmit  ?* 

"  Well ;  with  that  we  gets  the  captain 
atween  us,  and  away  with  him  while 
the  right  fit  was  on  'em,  and  as  I  was 
'spectin*  the  major  there  every  moment. 
So,  back  we  gets  to  the  rendhisvows  at 
last,  and  into  our  places, —  I  keepin' 
close  to  the  captain,  for  fear  he  should 
turn  tail  and  run  away  again.  Well; 
as  I  wasofobsarvin','deed  there  was  no 
time  to  be  lost,  for  the  next  minute 
orders  was  given  to  march,  an'  off  we 
sets,  in  better  order  nor  I  had  guessed 
we  should ;  and  right  merry  we  was, 
and  cmcking  jokes  along  the  line, 
about  where  we  should  meet  the  Parley 
Wows — and  all  that.  Afore  this,  how- 
somever,  the  light  as  had  roused  us 
had  gone  out  some  time;  for,  as  the 
ensign  obsarved,  the  man  who  took 
care  of  it  had  run  away  :  but  we 
knowed  the  direction;  and  when  we 
got  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  sure  enough, 
we  didn't  need  nothing  to  tell  us  which 
way  them  inwaderswas.  The  lights  on 
Trucklebury  Hill  were  burning  away 
awful.  It  was  a  matter  of  five  or  six 
miles  off;  but  we  seed  it  quite  plain 
across  the  valley.  So,  the  major  falls 
back,  and  he  comes  up  to  me,  and  — 

"  *  Sergeant  Drillem,'  says  he,  *  do 
you  see  that  V  says  he,  pointing. 

"  *  The  light  you  means,  major  ?'  says 
I.    '  I  does,'  says  l»e. 

"'  And,to  my  thinkin',them  French- 
men is  there  already,'  says  he ;  *  for 
it's  not  a  signal-light,  that,'  says  he, 
*  but  a  matter  of  half  the  village  burn- 
ing,' says  he  ;  *  and  that's  what  we 
muse  expect  from^H|5m,;^ajg^^^^ 
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<<  <  Oh  1  meFcyoo  us, m%or!'  saysthe 
csqpUun — lie  was  dose  by,  you  see ; 
'  y<Mi  don*t  say  as  they*ll  burn  us  all, 

do  ye?     They'll  never  bum  S ,* 

says  he. 

** '  They  will,  if  lliey  gets  ai  it,'  says 
the  major. 

** '  Ob,  mercy,  inercy !'  says  Treacle, 
<  what' II  become  of  my  Jemmy  and 
the  little  ones?* 

* '  Ilusbtl  hushtl  captain,'  says  I ; 
'  we  does  not  mane  *em  to  g€t  at  it,' 
says  I.  ^  We'll  stop  'em  by  the  way, 
and  ax  'em  if  they  1ms  any  particular 
business  this  way,  as  the  debtor  ob- 
sarved  when  he  peep'd  through  the 
keyhole  aA  the  bailiff.  But,  begging 
your  honor's  pardon,' says  I, 'dressing 
the  major,  *  for  contradicting  you ; 
but  there's  no  village  there  on  the  hill, 
but  on'y  some  gentleman's  liouse ;  the 
village  lies  down  below/ 

"  *  Right-— riglit,  sergeant,'  says  he ; 
*  'tis  the  hall ;  and  Mr.  Selwyn  has 
lately  corned  to  live  there.  I  know 
him  well,  and  his  lovely  daughter  too. 
Now,  we  must  on  with  all  our  might, 
Drillem;  Eliza  Selwyn  must  not  be 
left  in  such  hands  as  Uiose  vile  moun* 
seers.' 

"  *  Plase  yer  honor,'  says  I ;  '  if  I'm 
not  mistaken,  there  is  one  afore  us  as 
will  risk  his  life  to  persarve  hers.'  So, 
with  that  I  up  and  told  him  'bout  the 
liefienent ;  for,  ye  see,  Master  William, 
I  began  to  smell  a  rat,  as  we  say ;  and, 
putting  that  and  that  together,  it  came 
to  something,  as  the  tliief  obsarved 
when  he  emptied  tlie  gentleman's  se- 
cond pocket;  and,  as  you  shall  hear,  1 
wasn't  far  wrong, —  for  I'll  just  give 
you  the  lieftenent's  own  story." 

My  friend  had  afterwards  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  Itearing  the  lieutenant's  ow u 
story  from  his  own  lips ;  and,  as  it  in 
some  respects  differed  from  the  ser* 
geant's,  we  shall  adopt  it. 

The  evening  had  closed  in,and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  hall,  accustomed  to  ru- 
ral habits  and  early  hours,  had  for  the 
most  part  sought  their  pillows ;  but  there 
was  an  individual  there  who  had  not,  till 
a  late  hour,  courted  the  repose  which 
she,  more  than  any  of  them,  needed . 

That  day  and  the  preceding  had  been 
to  Eliza  Selwyn  a  period  of  the  severest 
sorrow  she  had  ever  known  ;  she  had 
been  strictly  forbidden  to  enter  the  pre- 
sence of  her  only  surviving  parent, — a 
father  whom  she  tenderly  loved.  Mr. 
Selwyn  was  confined  to  his  own  room 
from  a  fit  of  the  gout ;  but  it  was  not 


that  cu^eumstance  whidi  had  defMived 
him  of  the  company  of  his  child  ;  ii 
would  rather  hav«  been  an  addttjoaal 
cause  for  her  attendance ;  but  there  was 
a  point  of  diflerenoe  beiweea  tliem — a 
point  which  Eliza  felt  she  oould  not — 
ought  not  to  yield;  and  for  the  6rst 
time  she  had  refused  to  obey  the  man- 
dates of  her  father.  She  had  already 
made  sacrifices  at  which  many  would 
have  revolted;  she  bad  consented  lo 
resign,  at  his  bidd ing,  the  long-cherished 
liopes  of  her  heart ;  the  love  that  oooe 
sanctioned  by  his  approval  had  become, 
as  it  were,  a  portion  of  her  existence 
she  had  striven  to  fbiKitt — no,  not  to 
foigety  that  was  impossible.  Kdwanl 
Molesworth  was  not  a  being  io  be 
lightly  loved  or  easily  forgotten,  and 
shis  liad  not  pDomised  to  do  ao;  but 
slie  had  promised,  and  nobly  had  alie 
striven,  to  bring  down  her  too  highly 
excited  feelings  to  a  point  which  a 
friendship,  commenced  in  childhood, 
and  cemented  by  many  an  endearing 
remembrance,  but  yet  only  fheodsbip, 
warranted.  She  had  consented  to  see 
him  no  more;  slie  had  promised,  if  it 
could  be  done,  to  tliink  of  him  only  as 
a  friend ;  and  long  and  arduous  though 
the  struggle  would  have  been,  yet  she 
might  have  been  ultimately  successful, 
had  not  her  &ther,elevaiecf  by  the  tem- 
porary success  of  his  plans,  and  eager 
for  their  fulfilment,  advanced  one  step 
too  for, —  had  lie  not  sought  to  secure 
her  esteem,  nay,  when  that  wag  refused, 
commanded  her  acceptance  of  another. 
It  could  not  be;  and  Eliza,  thehitlierto 
gentle,  yielding  girl,  had  firmly  refused 
compliance :  not  even  anger,  which 
slie  had  hitherto  dreaded,  but  never 
seen  so  fearfully  arottged«— noi  even  the 
threat  of  banishment  from  his  home 
and  heart, — not  even  the  command  to 
quit  his  presence,  and  never  letum 
again  till  she  returned  a  penitent,  had 
moved  her.  She  liad  obeyed  that  com- 
mand, indeed,  and  sought  lier  own 
apartment  to  weep  and  mourn,  but  not 
to  change.  Oh,  what  a  fearful  respon- 
sibility do  they  incur  who  attempt,  by 
persuasion  or  otherwise,  to  check  the 
course  of  tlie  affections  1  The  heart 
should  be  alone  its  own  director, — 
none  other  can  choose  for  it.  What 
liverf  of  misery, — what  early  deaths, — 
what  broken  hearts,*— wliat  estranged 
households,  may  be  traced  up  to  such 
interference !  And  even  when  the  vic- 
tim is  yielding,  passive  in  our  liands, 
who  can  tell  tlte  event  of  the  union  we 
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are  proposing,—  wbelher  happy  or  mi- 
serable; Who  would  incur  the  re- 
sponsibility ? 

Something  of  these  reflections  oc- 
curred to  Mr.  Selwyn,  and  he  was  not 
happy  in  his  estrangement  from  liis 
child ;  but  he  had  set  his  heart  upon 
the  match  he  had  proposed  :  it  would 
be  a  rich,  and  noble,  and,  he  persuaded 
himself,  a  fortunate  union ;  and,  then, 
he  was  too  proud  to  change.  No,  he 
would  be  firm.  And  Eliza,  too,  was 
firm ;  but,  from  better  motives,  she  felt 
it  would  be  sinful  to  comply.  Two 
days  she  had  now  been  banished  from 
her  father's  presence,  Oa  the  night 
that  intervened  she  had  not  closed  her 
eyes;  and  now  she  had  again  sat  down 
beside  her  casement,  and  watched  in 
melancholy  thought  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  the  rising  moon,  and  that  again 
sink  below  the  horizon,  for  it  was  not 
long  visible.  The  stars  now  shone  out 
in  all  their  beauty :  and  Eliza  gazed 
on  them,  and  mused,  as  the  miserable 
will  often  muse,  and  thoughts  of  other 
worlds,  and  wondered  if  other  beings 
inhabited  them,  and  if  they,  too,  like 
ourselves,  were  born  to  suAer ;  and 
then  she  turned  away  from  such  con- 
jectures to  a  blessed  reality, — for  Eliza 
was  a  Christian  in  more  than  name, — 
and  then  she  wept  and  prayed,  and 
felt,  too,  even  as  she  prayed,  that  her 
prayer  was  heard  ana  answered.  A 
calm  sense  of  dependence  and  reliance 
on  Him  who  doelh  all  things  well  stole 
on  her  spirits;  and,  soothed  by  its  in- 
fluence, and  overcome  by  her  weari- 
ness, she  slept,  her  head  still  leaning 
against  the  casement  of  the  window. 
IIow  long  she  slept  she  knew  not — pro- 
bably not  long ;  out  she  was  awakened 
by  a  vivid  flash  of  light  glaring  in  her 
eyes,  and,  rousing  herself,  instantly 
perceived  a  painful  sense  of  suffocation. 
11  er  own  lamp  had  sunk  in  the  socket, 
and  the  room  was  now  nearly  in  dark- 
ness; but  tite  next  moment  the  light 
again  glared  through  the  window,  and 
Eliza  felt  assured  that  some  part  of  the 
house  was  in  flames.  It  was  a  long 
and  straggling  building,  and  no  one 
but  herself  slept  immediately  in  the 
eastern  wing.    Iler  fiuher's  apartments 


were,  indeed,  not  far  distant,  but  were 
in  the  front  of  the  house,  looking  to- 
wards the  village,  while  hers  were  at  the 
back.  The  rooms  in  the  castle-wing, 
still  beyond  her  own,  from  which  it 
appeared  the  lights  came,  were  appro- 
priated to  visitors,  and  were,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such,  untenanted.  The  fire 
had,  in  fact,  originated  there,  through 
the  negligence  of  a  servant,  who  had 
entered  the  rooms  to  close  the  win- 
dows late  in  the  evening.  And  the 
flame  first  appearing  at  the  extremity  of 
the  building,  near  the  top  of  the  hill, 
where  the  signal  was  directed  to  be 
lighted  in  case  of  alarm,  had  spread  that 
alarm  miles  distant  long  beforeihe  in- 
habitants of  tlie  hall  were  aware  of  their 
danger.  A  cottager  who  lived  on  the 
hill  that  intervened  between  that  point 

and  S ,  returning  at  a  late  hour, 

had  seen  the  light  on  Trucklebury ;  and, 
having  kindled  a  fire  on  his  own  hill, 
had  immediately  hastened  back  to  the 
town  to  spread  the  report  of  what  he 
supposed  lo  betoken  the  approach  of 
the  long-expected  enemy.* 

Eliza's  first  impulse,  as  she  became 
aware  of  the  danger,  had  been  to  rush 
to  her  father ;  but  she  recalled  the  fatal 
injunction,  and  would  not,  even  at  such 
a  moment,  unnecessarily  disobey.  She 
hastened,  therefore,  to  give  the  alarm 
to  the  servants;  and  having  aroused  the 
housekeeper,  an  aged  woman,  whose 
room  was  nearest  to  her  own,  returned 
with  her  towards lier  father's  apartment: 
butwhatwasherdismayas,having  cross- 
ed the  corridor,  she  opened  the  ante- 
chamber, to  find  the  room  enveloped  in 
flames  ?  It  was  now  evident  that  the 
fire  had  originated  still  nearer  to  her 
Other's  apartment  than  to  her  own. 
Loudly  did  Eliza  raise  the  cry  of  alarm, 
and  call  upon  his  name ;  but  no  voice 
replied.  Dreadful  feelings  of  terror 
now  seized  upon  her.  Ilad  the  fire 
begun  there?  Had  he  already  fallen 
its  victim  ;  or  was  he  even  now  suffer- 
ing in  that  horrible  death?  To  pass 
through  the  ante-chamber  was  impos- 
sible, and  tlie  only  other  way  to  his 
a[>artment  was  to  approach  it  by  an- 
other staircase,  circuitous,  and  it  might 
be  impracticable.      Most  of  tlie  ser- 


*  Any  one  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  England  at  this  period,  some 
forty  years  back,  must  be  aware  that  the  invasion  of  the  French  was  almost  daily 
expected,  and  prepared  against,  even  in  many  parts  of  the  inland  counties;  so  that 
this  account  of  the  alarm  is  bv  no  means  exaggerated ;  and,  in  fact,  some  of  the 
main  circumstaaces  narrated  did  actually  occur,  not  a  hundred  miles  from  a  large 
commercial  town  in  the  vmth  «l  England .  i     i^  \r  \m  r 
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vants  were  by  this  time  aroused  :  some 
had  run  off  to  the  nearest  point  of  the 
village  for  assistance ;  others  were 
busied  in  securing  whatever  ihey  deemed 
most  valuable,  or  in  running  here  and 
there  without  a  purpose.  Miss  Selwyn 
called  loudly  on  them  to  follow  her, 
but  none  seemed  to  heed  her  cry ;  even 
the  housekeeper  had  hastened  off  to  se- 
cure the  safety  of  some  pet  associate. 
Kliza,  in  the  meantime,  rushed  on- 
wards, though  the  difficulty  and  danger 
every  moment  increased.  The  flames, 
unchecked  by  any  effectual  effort  (for 
the  few  buckets  of  water  which  the  men 
had  by  this  time  thrown  on  the  fire 
could  not  be  called  such),  spread  ra- 
pidly ;  and  the  smoke,  and  heat,  and 
suffocation,  grew  every  instant  more 
intolerable  ;  but  on  she  went  undaunt- 
edly, and  fearing  only  for  her  father. 
She  had  crossed  the  hall,  and  entered 
the  front  staircase,  when  a  cry  that  the 
roof  was  giving  way  on  that  side 
reached  her  ear. 

"  Now,  Cod  be  merciful !"  she  ex- 
claimed, as  she  caught  at  the  baluster 
for  support,  not  knowing  but  the  next 
moment  might  bury  her  in  destruction ; 
but  the  wall,  and  that  part  of  the  roof 
that  fell,  fell  outward ;  and  though 
brick,  and  stone,  and  smoking  rafters 
were  at  her  feet,  and  the  steps  she  had 
already  passed  were  broken,  that  on 
which  she  stood,  and  the  higher  ones 
that  led  to  her  Other's  apartment,  were 
uninjured.  For  a  moment,  the  cloud 
of  dust  and  smoke  that  followed  the 
explosion  dimmed  her  sight  and  de- 
pnved  her  of  breath ;  but  the  next  it 
cleared,  and  she  sprung  upward,  though 
how  she  was  to  descend  again,  and  how 
to  pass  that  hall  and  staircase  in  safety, 
was  beyond  conception.  But  Eliza 
stayed  not  to  consider ;  she  thought  but 
how  to  seek  her  father,  to  arouse  him 
to  his  danger,  to  save  or  perish  with 
him.  A  moment  more, — she  has 
gained  his  chamber  1  He  was  already 
awake, —  for  the  last  fearful  crash  had 
aroused  him;  but  he  had  slept  long 
and  heavily,  even  in  the  midst  of  dan- 
ger,— for  pain  of  body  and  distress  of 
mind  had  kept  him  watchful,  and  then, 
unthinking  of  the  hereafter,  he  had 
taken  large  doses  of  an  opiate  to  make 
him  sleep.  He  was  now,  indeed, 
awakened,  and  had  just  started  up  in 
his  bed,  and  attempted  to  walk,  but 
disease  held  him  captive,  and  he  was 
unable.  Meanwhile,  the  fire  was  al- 
ready making  its  way  to   his   room ; 


streaks  of  red  light  here  and  there  in 
the  wall  marked  its  progress,  and  the 
heat  and  suffocation  were  almost  over- 

Cowering;  he  called  loudly  for  aid, 
ut  none  replied.  It  was  at  this  mo- 
ment tliat  Eliza,  half  wild  with  terror, 
burst  into  the  chamber. 

"  My  father — my  own  dear  father!" 
she  exclaimed,  as,  overcome  with  joy, 
she  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  "  Hea- 
ven be  praised  that  you  are  stili 
alive  r 

Stung  with  the  deepest  remorse,  Mr, 
Selwyn  clasped  her  to  his  bosom. 

"  Eliza,  my  own  blessed  girl  !**  be 
cried,  "how  have  I  deserved  this  at 
your  hands,  to  risk  your  life  for  me?" 

For  an  instant,  his  child  answered 
but  by  her  tears ;  but  the  next,  she 
extricated  herself  from  his  embrace, 
aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  common 
danger  even  by  his  words. 

"  Come,  oh  come !"  she  exclaimed ; 
"  not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost  I  God 
only  knows  if  we  can  even  now  de- 
scend the  staircase:  five  minutes  more, 
and  it  will  be  impracticable  !'* 

Selwyn  rose  at  her  words,  and  strove 
to  move  forwards,  but  it  was  impossi- 
ble :  he  sunk  back  in  dismay. 

"  Eliza !"  he  said,  in  a  voice  hoarse 
with  emotion,  as  again  he  clasped  her 
in  his  arms ;  "  it  cannot  be, —  I  have 
no  power  to  move.  But  go,  my  child— 
my  blessed  child  !  go,  leave  roe  to  my 
fate.  Save  yourself  while  there  is  yet 
the  power;  and  when  you  think  of  roe, 
Eliza,  in  future  hours — and  God  grant 
they  may  be  happy  ones — forgive  me, 
my  child,  and  forget  that  I  have  ever 
caused  you  sorrow." 

For  a  few  moments  Eliza  gazed  on 
him  in  silence,  slupified  with  terror, 
for  his  words  had  almost  paralysed  her; 
they  had  awakened  her,firom  her  dream 
of  renewed  happiness  in  the  embraces 
of  her  reconciled  parent,  to  the  fuU 
danger  of  their  situation . 

"  No,  no  r*  she  exclaimed  at  length. 
"  Think  you  that  I  would  leave  you^ 
Never !  We  will  be  saved,  or  perish 
together;  but,  oh,  Heaven!  such  a 
fearful  death  I  Is  flight,  indeed,  im- 
possible?—  Can  you  not  lean  on  me? 
— can  I  not  support  you  ?" 

"  No,  my  child,  no !"  groaned  the 
agonised  parent.  "  It  is,  indeed,  im- 
possible;  but  go,  Eliza— go !  Let  me 
not  be  in  every  sense  your  murderer  I 
Oh  God  !  forgive  me  for  the  cruelty  i 
meditated  towards  you  I  But  go,  my 
child— save  j|wi|Ej^l{;^jW4^R(^yo"  5^ 
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be  happy— happy,  witli  him  you  love; 
reroerober  it  is  tlie  last  prayer — the  last 
wish  of  your  unhappy  parent !"  And, 
overcome  with  feelings  so  insupport- 
able, Selwyn  sunk  back  insensible 
upon  the  bed. 

Beside  that  bed  knelt  Eliza,  one 
hand  of  her  father's  locked  in  hers.  The 
front  part  of  the  room  had  now 
given  way,  and  she  knew  or  believed 
her  fete  to  be  inevitable ;  but  fervently 
she  prayed  for  stronger  feith  and  higher 
hopes,  and  calmly  resigned  herself  into 
the  hands  of  Him  without  whom  even 
a  sparrow  falleth  not  to  the  ground. 
There  was  a  moment  of  awful  silence; 
the  falling  wall  had  exposed  them  to 
the  gaze  of  the  crowd  that  had  as- 
sembled below;  the  servants  now 
saw  what  ought  to  have  been  their  first 
care,  but  it  was  too  late ;  the  staircase 
had  given  way  in  several  places,  and 
nothing,  it  was  said,  could  save  them. 

It  was  at  this  instant  that  a  young 
man,  who  bad  ridden  full  gallop  up 
to  the  burning  pile,  leaped  from  bis 
horse,  rushed  through  the  crowd,  and 
entered  the  smoking  ruins;  the  next, 
and  Eliza  heard  her  name  pronounced 
in  the  loud  cry  of  anguish,  indeed, 
but  still  in  tones  that  struck  on  her  ear 
like  the  sound  of  music  long  since 
heard,  but  never  forgotten. 

**  Here,  Edward ;  I  am  here  V^  she 
cried  :  '*  but  come  not  near  us,  as  you 
value  your  life ;  you  cannot  save,  it  is 
too  late,  and  you  may  perish  too !'' 
But  her  warning  was  unheard  or  un- 
heeded; a  few  moments  more,  and 
Bdward  Moles  worth,  covered  with 
dust,  and  smoke,  and  blood — for  he 
had  fallen  more  than  once  in  the  at- 
tempt, and  been  bruised  in  the  fell  — 
stood  before  her.  Instantly  he  had 
lifted  her  in  his  arms,  for  he  could  not 
speak,  but  as  quickly  she  extricated 
herself.  "  No,  Edward,  no !"  she  ex- 
claimed ;  "  if  you  love  me,  no !  Save 
him,  or  leave  roe  to  perish  1*'  Mr. 
Selwyn  had  by  this  time  awakened 
from  his  trance,  and  would  have  re- 
sisted her  entreaties,  but  in  vain.  "  I 
will  follow  you,  Edward,''  she  said ; 
"  but  save  him,  if,  indeed,  you  love 
me, —  save  my  fether !" 
'  It  was  her  desire;  and,  however 
reluctantly,  Edward  complied.  He 
raised  the  almost  helpless  form  of  Mr. 
Selwyn  in  his  arms;  and,  though 
tottering  under  his  weight,  pressed  on- 
wards. Eliza  followed ;  they  crossed 
that  room  and  the  next;  the  boards 


were  burning  like  a  flame  beneath  their 
feet;  but  they  reached  the  staircase; 
they  descended  the  first  flight  in  safety; 
and  at  that  instant  the  room  they 
had  left,  and  gi*eat  part  of  the  staircase, 
gave  way.  Edward  and  his  burden 
were  precipitated  from  where  they  stood 
forward  among  heaps  of  earth  and  dust; 
but  they  fell  against  no  hard  material, 
and  were  uninjured.  Rallying  him- 
self and  springing  on  his  feet,  Moles- 
worth  again  caught  up  his  burden,  and 
looked  around;  but  where  was  Eliza? 
He  saw  her  not;  they  were  alone;  in 
an  instant  he  placed  Mr.  Selwyn, 
now  fully  aroused  from  his  partial 
insensibility,  in  safety  on  the  green- 
sward before  his  dwelling;  and  then, 
half  road  with  terror,  rushed  back  in 
search  of  her  whose  life  was  far  dearer 
to  him  than  his  own.  It  was  just  at 
this  period  that  the  S— >  Volunteers, 
Sergeant  Drillem  amongst  them,  reached 
the  spot,  and  we  again  take  up  the 
story  in  his  own  words,  omitting,  in- 
deed, his  somewhat  lengthy  descrip- 
tion of  the  march. 

"  Well,  by  this  time  you'll  obsarve, 
Mr.  William,"  said  he,  "  we  were 
pretty  sartain  as  those  'ere  mounseers 
iiad  nothin'  to  do  with  it :  and  though 
a  fire,  to  be  sure,  is  bad  enough,  yet 
it*s  not  all  out  as  bad  as  an  inwasion, 
and  yet  I  can't  say  as  how  the  greater 
part  of  us  was  in  any  way  satisfied ; 
and  the  roajor,  for  one,  was  in  a  tower- 
ing passion.  I  seed  how  'twas  with 
him,  well  enough;  he  feared  being 
laughed  at ;  and,  more  nor  once,  though 
he  called  him  his  friend,  I  heard  him 
wish  Mr.  Selwyn,  house,  servants,  and 
all,  at  a  place  as  shall  be  nameless. 
I  don't  think  he'd  a  cared  for  saving 
any  of 'em,  but  Miss  Eliza;  and  that 
seemed  next  thing  to  impossible  when 
we  got  there,  as  you  shall  hear.  You 
see  we'd  just  reached  the  gate  as  led 
to  the  grounds,  when  the  word  was 
given  to  halt. 

"  *  And  now,  Drillem,'  says  the 
major,  says  he,  *  1*11  just  'dress  the 
men,'  says  he,  '  and  shew  them  the 
mistake  as  we  have  been  led  into,' 
says  he;  '  and  then  give  any  of  'em 
as  likes  leave  to  go  and  'sist  at  the 
fire,'  says  he. 

"  *  Please  yer  honor,  if  I  may  be 
so  bowld  as  to  spake,'  says  I,  '  the 
mistake's  plain  enough,  and  so  is  the 
fire;  and,  to  my  tliinkin',  'twould  be 
as  well  to  help  to  get  it  out  first,  and 
have  the  spach  about  it  arterwards.' 
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"  *  Drill— Drill— Drillem  I'  says  he. 
for  ye  see  he  was  up  awAil;  '  that*li 
not  be  soldier-like/  says  he. 

"  *  It'll  be  Christian- like,  yer  honor,' 
says  I.  Well,  just  at  that  moment,  as 
if  to  end  the  matter,  the  most  awful 
cry  I  ever  heard  from  man  or  woman 
either  rung  through  our  ears. 

**  On  a  piece  of  flooting,  which  had 
once  been  the  landing  ofastairea8^,but 
now  stood  out  by  itself  just  like  a  ledge 
of  rock,  all  the  flooring  on  both  sides 
and  front  being  broken  away,  and  it 
joined  only  at  the  back  by  one  slight 
beam,  which  the  fire  had  nearly  reached 
—  there,  on  that  fearful  spot,  kneeled 
Eliza  Selwyn;  her  hands  clasped  to- 
gether, and  her  dark  hair  hangmg 
round  her  like  a  veil,  and  yet  not 
hiding  her  beautiful  face;  for  never,  I 
thought,  had  I  seen  any  thing  half  so 
beamiful.  You  see,  the  flames  made  it 
as  light  as  day,  and  threw  a  kind  of 
golden  shade  round  her,  just  like  the 
sun  when  he  is  setting.  Yes;  jtist  like 
an  angel  she  looked ;  and,  sure  enottgh, 
it  seemed  as  if  she  would  be  one  soon; 
for  the  bit  of  flooring  On  which  she 
was,  could  not  last  there  lottg :  how  it 
had  hung  a  moment,  seemed  a  miracle. 
And  now  the  fire,  as  I  said,  had  nearly 
reached  the  beam;  'deed,  it  seemed 
every  now  and  then  to  catch  at  it,  and 
then  to  draw  off*  as  if  sometlring  heM 
it  back ;  and  sure  enough,  Master 
WiWiam,  1  think  there  did.  Well; 
there,  on  the  green  below,  was  her 
father,  raving  Kke  a  madman,  and 
offering  thousands  on  thousands— every 
penny  he  was  worth — to  save  his  child. 
But,  bless  your  life,  it  did  not  need  it  I 
there  was  more  nor  one  there  who 
would  willingly  have  risked  their  lives 
to  save  her;  but  how  to  get  at  her, 
that  was  the  question.  There  was  not 
a  spot  where  one  could  fix  a  ladder. 
Molesworth  had  tried  one  against  a  bit 
of  wall  about  a  yard  off,  but  it  had 
given  way  with  him,  and  he  had  fallen, 
as  every  one  thought,  killed  on  the 
spot ;  and  then  it  was  as  she  had  cried 
that  fearful  cry,  though  slie  had  been 
still  as  death  before  and  since.  But 
Molesworth  was  not  dead,  though 
badly  enough  hurt;  and,  just  as  I  got 
there,  he  had  cleared  himself  from  the 
rubbish. 

"  *  Bring  a  bed  here  instantly  V  he 
cried ;  thinking,  you  see,  as  she  mtght 
jump.  But  where  was  they  to  lay  it? 
Poor  Molesworth  1    1*11  never  fiirget 


to  my  dying  day  the  look  of  dismay 
as  he  tast  round  him,  and  his  cry  of, 
*  Is  there,  then,  no  hope  T 

"  *  Yes,  there  is  hope  beyond  the 
grave,  dear  Edward  V  said  the  bemati- 
ful  creature;  for  she  had  heard  fains, 
and  we  was  just  beneath  her. 

''  Well ;  just  at  that  very  momeot. 
Master  William,  a  thought  struck  me 
just  as  if  it  came  from  heaven,  and  I 
makes  no  doubt  it  did.  I  remembered 
as  it  had  been  done  when  they  look 
good  old  John  Wesley  from  llie  burn- 
ing house.  Well,  I  claps  my  hands 
for  joy,  and  *' Yes,  yes  I'  1  cries,  *  there 
is  hope  yet.  Up,  Molesworth,  up  f 
says  I ;  *  you  is  a  tall  man,  and  so  b 
I,  thank  God.  Up!'  says  I;  'I'll 
onto  this  stone,  and  you  onto  my 
shoulders ;  and,  please  the  Abnigfatj, 
we'll  save  her  yet ;  and  if  we  fell,  we 
can  but  all  die  together !' 

«  Well,  Master  William,  I  canno* 
tell  you  no  more,  for  I  don't  remem- 
ber no  more  till  I  found  myself  safe 
upon  tlie  green,  Edward  Molesworth 
beside  me  with  his  Eliza  in  his  arms, 
and  the  old  man  kneeling  on  the  other 
side,  crying  like  a  child. 

"  Old  ^wyn  had  plenty  of  money, 
so  the  house  viras  sOon  rebuilt;  and, 
as  to  his  giving  his  daughter  to 
Edward  Molesworth,  why  the  whole 
country  would  have  risen  up  agen 
him  else ;  and  'deed  I  never  heard  as 
he  wished  not.  Young  Selwyn,  as  I 
should  have  told  you,  waSat  college  when 
it  happened,  so  he  came  home  to  the 
wedding,  for  he  was  fond  of  Moles- 
worth, and  mighty  pleased  he  was; 
and  some  years  after  he  married  one 
of  Molesworth 's  sisters,  and  lives  up 
at  the  hall  now,  as  for  as  I've  heatd. 
Old  Selwyn  died  not  long  after,  but 
he  left  a  handsome  property  to  Moles- 
worth ;  though,  'deed,  it  would  not  bawe 
mattered  much  if  he  hadn't,  for  his 
uncle  soon  died.  His  wife  had  turned 
out  but  a  sorry  jade,  and  he  never  had 
no  children ;  so  he  left  the  money,  and 
house,  and  all  to  the  lieftenent,  and  he 
lives  there  now.  A  pretty  place  it  is, 
down  in  Warwickshire.  I  goes  there 
once  a-year  to  see  'em ;  and,  though  it 
was  a  capital  hoax  that  about  the 
Parley  Wows  coming,  and  many  a  joke 
the  folks  had  agen  the  major  and  die 
rest  of  us,  yet,  after  all,  that  same  'ere 
burning  of  Trucklebury  did  uot  turn 
out  the  worst  diing  in  the  world  for 
your  humble  sarvant." 
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HISTORICAL  UESEAUCHES  I  THE  CAMDEN  S0ClEtY*9  PUBLICATIONS.* 


Forty  yean  liave  elapsed  since  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  appointed  "  to  inquire  isto 
the  state  of  \ht  poblie  records  of  Great 
BritaiDy  and  of  such  other  pubHa  in- 
slraments,  roHs,  books,  and  paoers, 
as  they  should  think  proper,  and  to 
report  to  the  House  the  natore  and 
condition  thereof,  together  with  what 
they  sbould  judge  fit  to  be  done  for  the 
better  arrangement^  preservatioiit  and 
more  convenient  use  of  lite  same  ;'*  and 
the  process  of  methodising,  arranging, 
repairing,  cleanaiiig,  binding,  calender- 
ing, indexing,  transcribing,  transferring, 
&c.  &c. — we  are  afraid  we  shall  forget 
some  of  the  items — ^has  been  peisevered 
in  with  indefatigable  industry ;  and  the 
successive  editors  have  produced  a 
miscellaneous  group  of#oluDKs,  com- 
mencing witli  sfuray  folios  and  de- 
generating— to  suit  tbfs  ease-loving  and 
parsimonious  generation,  who  {proh 
pudor  J)  abhoi  a  large  book— to  slender 
octavos.  Yet  with  aH  this  niultiiarioos 
activity,  tlinmgh  so  long  a  period,  the 
Augean  labour  is  not  completed  ;  heaps 
of  invsdoable  documents  still  vemaiii 
unexplored  in  our  repositories,  and 
nothing  short  of  the  irigorous  exertions 
of  a  Guizot,  well  supported  by  govern- 
ment, can  unlock  these  treasures  to  the 
historian.  But  the  indiflference  of  the 
government  as  to  Uiese  matters  is  suf- 
ficiently apparent  from  their  passively 
allowing  the  kte  Commission  to  faU 
a  prey  to  the  intrigues  of  those  em- 
ployed under  it,  at  a  time  it  was  taking 
active  measures  for  the  promotion  of 
two  great  works,  whose  completion' 
would  mark  a  grand  era  in  the  progress 
of  historical  studies;  which  works  seem, 
indeed,  doomed  to  sustain  drawbacks 
and  experience  vicissitudes  almost  un- 
paralleled in  the  annals  of  literature — 
we  allude  to  the  publication  of  the 
Ancient  Historians  of  Britain,  and  the 
Supplement  to  the  iadera. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  tliese. 


we  are  informed  in  tlie  Report  of  tlie 
late  Comnission  (printed  in  1B37),  that 
so  early  as  the  year  1832  an  address 
was  presented  to  his  majesty,  George 
IV.,  representing  that  '*  the  editions  of 
the  works  of  the  ancient  historians  of 
Britain  were  incorrect  and  defective; 
that  many  of  their  writings  still  rennin 
in  HNmoscript ;  and,  in  some  cases,  in 
a  single  copy  only;*'  and  praying  "  that 
his  majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased 
to  give  Si>ch  directions  as  his  majesty 
in  his  wisdom  might  tbmk  fit  for  the 
publication  of  a  con»plete  edition  of  the 
ancient  historians  of  the  realm,'^  It 
was  consequently  ordered  that  this 
should  be  undertaken,  and  the  task  was 
committed  to  Mr.  Petrie,  Keeper  of 
tlie  Records  in  the  Tower,  who  had 
already  collected  materials.  At  the 
close  of  1831,  nine  years  after  this 
was  determined  on,  the  greater  por^ 
fion  of  the  first  volume  had  been 
printed,  but  its  completion  prevented 
by  the  state  of  the  health  of  the 
editor ! 

The  same  plea  cannot  be  put  in  for 
the  second  work  we  have  mentioned. 
The  public  are  aware  that  the  compila* 
tion  of  a  supplement  to  the  great 
national  work  known  by  the  name  of 
Rymer's  Fadera,  was  one  of  tlie  mea- 
sures recommended  by  the  select  com- 
mittee in  1810.  Many  years  passed 
before  final  steps  were  taken  to  carry 
this  recommendation  into  effect.  When 
at  length  an  editor  was  found  — Dr. 
Adam  Ckirke,  chosen  we  suppose  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  languages 
as  a  fit  person  to  edit  a  work  written 
in  the  barbarous  dialects  of  Europe, 
which,  of  course,  require  a  peculiar 
study  —  the  resolution  was  come  to  of 
publishing,  not  a  supplement  only,  but 
a  new  edition  of  the  original  work. 
Three  volumes  in  six  parts  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  seventh  were  published  on 
this  plan,  bringing  tlie  work  down  to 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.    It 


*  1.  Historie  of  the  Arrivtdl  of  Edt^rd  IV.  in  England  and  the  Finall  Recooerye 
of  his  Kingdomes  from  Henry  VI.,  A.D.  MCCCC.LXXI.  Edited  by  John  Bruce, 
Esq.  F.S.A.    London,  11858.   Printed  for  the  Camden  Society.    Nichols  and  Sons. 

2.  Kynge  J^han :  a  Play  in  Two  Parts,  by  John  Bale.  Edited  by  J.  Payne 
Collier,  Esq*  F.S.A.  London;  1838.  Printed  for  the  Camden  Society.  Nichols 
and  Sons. 

S,  AHiterative  Poem  on  the  Deposition  of  King  Richard  11.  Ricnrdi  Maydiston 
de  Concordia  inter  Ric.  IT.  et  Civitatem  London.  Edited  by  Thomas  Wright, 
Esq.  Af.A.  MiA.  London,  1-888.  Friuted  for  tfie  Camdten  Society.  Nichols 
and  Sonsk 
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was  then  deterroiDed  to  suspend  this 
work ;  for  it  was  kow  discovered  that 
there  liad  been  an  imperfect  collation  of 
the  documents  printed  by  Rymer  with 
the  originals,  when  the  original  was 
easily  accessible,  if  the  collation  had 
been  performed ;  that  the  new  matter  was 
inconsiderable  in  quantity  compared 
to  the  old;  that  no  extended  inouiry 
seemed  to  have  been  made  for  inedited 
documents ;  and  tliat,  in  fact,  the  Cora- 
mission  was  incurring  a  large  expendi- 
ture, in  reprinting  a  work  of  which 
three  editions  already  existed.  But 
though  the  Commission  came  to,  the 
resolution  of  suspending  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  work,  they  by  no  means  in- 
tended to  lose  sight  of  the  original 
design  laid  down  by  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  original 
work  being  universally  deemed  honour- 
able to  the  British  nation,  they  made 
it  an  object  of  especial  care  to  collect 
documents  of  the  same  nature,  which 
it  might  be  presumed  the  original 
compilers  would  have  inserted,  had 
they  been  at  that  time  known.  These 
are  so  numerous,  that,  as  far  as  we 
have  been  enabled  to  calculate  —  take, 
for  instance,  the  documents  of  this  class 
in  tlie  State  Paper  OflSce— they  would 
swell  the  Supplement  to  almost  half  the 
bulk  of  the  original  work.  The  office 
of  collecting  these  supplementary  docu- 


ments was  committed  to  the  secretary ; 
who,  not  only  caused  searches  to  be 
made  at  home,  but  instituted  extensive 
inquiries  on  tlie  continent  of  Europe. 
The  effect  of  these  inquiries  has  been 
that  documents  have  been  obtained 
from  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Portugal,  which  are  considerable.  In 
discharge  of  this  part  of  his  duty,  tbe 
secretary  availed  himself  of  tbe  circum- 
stance of  being  thus  brought  into  cor- 
respondence with  men  possessed  of 
historical  learning  on  the  Continent  to 
obtain  from  them  information  respecting 
other  writings  not  strictly  diplomatic, 
which  relate  to  tbe  early  history  or 
literature  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
A  large  and  valuable  collection  was 
soon  obtained  of  notices  of  manuscripts 
of  English,  Scottish,  or  Irish  writers, 
or  which  relate  to  the  affiurs  of  the 
British  islands,  to  be  found  in  libraries 
or  archives  oi>  the  Continent.  Some 
of  the  information  collected  is  printed, 
we  are  told,  in  the  form  of  appendices 
to  a  report  on  the  Fadera,  which  had 
also  been  prepared.  Soon  af^  this 
encouraging  representation  the  Com- 
mission disappeared  from  the  stage, 
and  the  project  of  a  supplement  to  the 
Fadera  was  again  defeated ;  and  even 
the  report  and  appendices,  so  con- 
fidently promised,  have  not  yet  made 
their  appearance.* 


*  In  the  conversation  which  ensued  in  tbe  House  of  Commons  on  Mr.  Protheroe's 
recent  motion  (March  24,  1840)  for  a  "  Ketum  of  all  tbe  Expenditure  in  detail  of 
tbe  late  Record  Commission  since  the  date  of  last  return/'  Lord  John  Russell  said 
that  the  Commission  expired  witli  the  demise  of  the  crown.  If  that  body  was  not 
lunninally,  it  was  certainly  vtrCuaUy,  suspended  before  tbe  decease  of  the  late  monarch. 
Tbe  evidence  elicited  in  the  pariiamentary  inquiry  instituted  into  its  proceedings  in 
1836,  which  its  disaffected  employes  brought  upon  its  devoted  head,  sufficiently 
exhibits  tbe  distracted  state  of  the  Commission  some  time  previously  to  that  visitation ; 
and  the  pamphlets  circulated  by  the  parties  further  attest  the  jealousies  to  which  we 
attribute  its  failure.  If  the  government  had  wished  to  redeem  the  past,  they  would, 
at  any  rate,  have  advised  the  renewal  of  the  Commission  on  tbe  accession  of  her 
majesty ;  which,  under  a  proper  surveillance  and  control,  mi^ht  have  realised  the 
expectations  of  tbe  public.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  was  their  bounden  duty  so  to 
do.  As  it  is,  the  (Uno&metit  of  the  affair  is  certainly  most  unsaiisfiactory  :  tbe 
documents  which  had  been  obtained  from  foreign  archives  at  the  expense  of  many 
thousands  only  increase  the  mass  which  lay  buried  in  bur  own  repositories, — which 
latter,  it  might  have  been  expected,  by  analogy  to  the  universally-admitted  principle 
that  charity  begins  at  home,  would  have  been  explored  before  the  Commission  turned 
their  attention  to  foreign  sources ;  and  tbe  dozen  or  so  volumes  in  progress,  con- 
taining selections  made  from  these  materials,  Ace.  &c.  encumber  the  warehouses  of  the 
printer. 

We  have  recently  had  an  example  of  disgorging  our  repositories  of  their 
''  musty  records,''  under  the  plea  of  condemning  to  destruction  and  sale  what  may  be 
deemed  valueless,  and  with  a  view  to  replenish  the  Exchequer,  which,  if  carried  on 
with  genuine  Vandal  spirit,  will  soon  supersede  the  necessity  for  Record  Com- 
missions. This  essay  has  been  made  on  tbe  hundred  boxes  of  Exchequer  documents 
and  tbe  immense  mass  of  loose  papers  crammed  into  a  vault  in  Somerset  House ;  and 
the  task  of  selection  was  conferred  on  Mr.  Ashbumham  Bulley,  chief  clerk  in  the 
Exchequer  Office,  assisted  by  two  inferior  clerks  and  two  messengers.    The  result 
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At  a  time  when  there  is  no  disposi- 
tion manifested  by  the  government  to 
organise  and  compel  researches,  which 
cannot  fail  to  yield  invaluable  acces- 
sions to  our  early  history — as  recent 
discoveries  prove,  and  at  the  same  time 
shew  what  new  light  may  be  throwR 
on  what  we  already  possess — tlie  coo* 
tributfons  to  this  branch  of  learning, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Xht 
gratuitous  enertions  of  our  various  his-  " 
torieal  societies,  are  most  acceptable. 
It  was  with  peculiar  satisfhction  we 
saw  an  additional  Society  spring  up 
soon  after  the  dissolution  of  the  late 
Commission,  professing  as  its  object 
*'  to  perpetuate  and  render  accessible 
whatever  is  valuable,  but  9k  present 
little  known,  amongst  the  materials  for 
the  civil,  eedesiastical,  or  literary  hi»- 
torr  of  the  United  Kingdom/' 

Thus  announced  the  prospectus  of 
the  learned  Society,  which  was  ycleped 
after  the  great  historian 

'*  the  Bouiioe  of  aatiqaitie. 
And  Isateroe  anto  kto  soooeediog  age/' 

With  what  success  U)ey  have  entered 
on  their  design  we  propose  to  inquire. 
On  the  present  occasion,  we  shall 
demote  a  few  y9m»  to  a  consideration 
of  their  three  nrst  publioations,  and 
shall  nolioe  their  subsecraent  Works  in 
a  future  number.  As  all  the  Soctet/9 
productions  form  distinct  works.  We 
sliall  treat  of  each  separately,  some- 
what in  the  order  of  (heir  publication. 
The  first  in  number  is  the  HUtorie 


of  the  ArrivaU  of  Edward  IV,  Tliis 
narrative  throws  a  eleam  of  light  on  an 
obscure  portion  of  our  history,  em- 
bracing a  part  of  the  gloomy  period 
occupied  by  the  wars  of  York  and 
Lancaster.  The  principal  original  au- 
thorities for  the  times  to  which  it  relates 
are,  1.  The  Second  Continuation  of 
the  History  of  Cropland ;  2.  Fabyan's 
Chronicle;  3.  An  English  Chronicle, 
firom  which  there  are  large  extracts  in 
Leland's  CoUeetansMf  4.  Ue  AtigUat 
Hittoriea  of  Polydorc  Vei^l ;  5.  The 
Mefwires  ofPhUip  de  Comhtei;  and, 
lastly,  but  anterior  in  date,  the  work 
now  under  consideration. 

Upon  these  authorities,  which,  in 
many  points,  are  most  singularly  con- 
tradictory, subsequent  chroniclers  have 
based  their  statements.  Rastell  abridges 
Fabyan,  Stowe  transcribes  the  chronicle 
quoted  by  Leland,  and  the  rest  follow 
some  one  author  and  some  another. 
The  present  authority  has  higher  claims 
than  any  of  the  preceding,  Inrom  being 
written  on  the  spot,  immediately  after 
the  events  to  which  it  relates,  by  some 
person  possessed  of  full  means  of  know- 
ledge, and  from  being  adopted  by 
Edward  IV.  as  an  accurate  narrative  of 
his  achievements.  The  author  says  of 
himself  that  he  was  a  sertant  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  and  that  he  ^*  presently  saw 
in  effect  a  great  parte  of  his  exploytes, 
and  the  resydeweknew  by  true  relation 
of  them  that  were  present  at  every 
tyme  ;*'  which  assertions  are  faUv  borne 
out  by  the  narrative,  and  corroborated 


of  their  labour  was  tbo  sale  by  weight,  to  a  tradesman  in  Hungerford  Market,  of  eight 
tons  and  three  quarters  of  the  documents,  for  791.  2s.,  at  the  rate  of  about  9U  per  too  $ 
the  remainder  of  the  sum  total  being  paid  for  the  boxes,  &c. 

The  documents,  however,  thus  consigned  to  tiie  tender  mercies  of  the  dealer 
in  waste  paper  were  scented  out  by  antiquarian  zeal,  and  hundreds  of  very  great 
interest  have  been  rescued  from  the  condemned  mass.  We  have  been  informed  iLat 
a  lucky  wight  expects  to  realise  a  few  hundreds  by  sale  of  some  of  these  treasures 
which  he  purchased  for  a  few  pounds ;  and  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  a  large  portion 
haa  already  been  sold  by  puhlio  auction.  Among  the  historical  documents  in  this 
collection  we  may  mention,  Mr.  Secretary  Davison's  Second  Embassy  to  the  Low 
Countries  in  1577 ;  an  Order  for  Things  necessary  for  the  Coronation  of  James  I., 
dated  March  1602,  signed  by  the  whole  of  the  privy  council ;  the  Expenses  attending 
the  safe  Custody  of  Con  O'Neale,  the  bastard  son  of  the  celebrated  Hugh  0*Neele, 
earl  of  Tyrone,  1616  ;  an  Autograph  Letter  from  Lord  Cobham,  asking  his  allowances 
while  pruoner  in  the  Tower,  1616 ;  Papers  relative  to  the  Pension  granted  to  Lady 
Elizaibeth,  daughter  of  James  I.,  afterfrards  queen  of  Bohemia;  the  Expenses,  in 
1696,  of  the  Eaiertaioment  given  to  Sir  P.  P.  Kubens,  the  celebrated  painter,  then 
seeretary  to  the  king  of  Spein )  an  Allowance  by  Privy  Seal  to  Eleonora  Gwynn,  for 
the  support  of  herself  aa^  Charies  Earl  of  Burford,  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  &c.  &c. 

We  learn  that  the  791.  is.  was,  under  a  suggestion  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
to  be  brouffht  to  acooant  in  the  estimate  in  dimmution  of  the  vote  for  the  Exchequer 
Office  for  me  service  of  the  year.  The  operation  cost  five  times  the  sum  thus  eco- 
nomised ;  the  salaries  of  Mr.  Bulley  and  his  assistants,  during  the  three  quarters  of  a 
year  they  were  occupied  in  this  public  service,  amounting  to  about  400|»  Hisum 
teneatis,amici7  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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Historical  Researches : 


[October, 


by  other  circumstances.  The  original 
manuscript  of  the  work  is  not  known 
to  be  in  existence,  but  it  was  for  some 
time  in  the  possession  of  Fleetwood, 
recorder  of  Ix>ndon  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth ;  and  the  copy  from  which 
Mr.  Bruce  has  edited  it  is  a  transcript 
made  from  it  by  Stowe. 

The  events  to  which  the  Historie 
relates  have  few  parallels  in  hbtory: — 

"  A  fogitire  and  an  exile/'  Mjt  the 
editor  in  his  prefisu^,  "  Edward  IV.  at 
the  commencemeDt  of  the  year  1471 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  present  chance  of 
restoration.  The  imbecility  of  the  actual 
monarch  was  amply  compensated  by  the 
vigour  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  prin- 
cipal regent,  a  nobleman  whose  import- 
ance both  parties  in  the  state  bad  by 
turns  seen  ample  reason  to  appreciate, 
and  whose  present  measures  gave  suf. 
ficent  indication  of  the  energy  with  which 
he  was  prepared  to  defend  the  throne  he 
had  raised.  The  inhabitants  of  the  eastern 
coast,  firom  the  Thames  to  the  borders  of 
Scotland,  were  raised  and  arraved  to 
oppose  any  hostile  landing ;  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  one  of  Edward's  brothers,  was 
bound  to  the  restored  dynasty  by  being 
associated,  according  to  some  authorities, 
with  the  Earl  of  Warwick  in  the  re- 
gency, by  a  marriage  with  Warwick's 
eldest  daughter,  and  hy  a  parliamentary 
entailment  of  the  crown  upon  him,  in 
exclusion  of  his  eldest  brother,  in  case  of 
failure  of  the  descendants  of  Henry  VI. ; 
and  the  new  order  of  things  was  further 
strengthened,  and  the  three  great  families 
of  Lancaster,  York,  and  Neville,  bound 
together,  as  it  were,  with  a  triple  cord, 
by  the  union  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  with 
Warwick's  younger  daughter,  the  sister 
of  the  Duchess  of  Clarence.  Nor  was 
there  wanting  that  only  sure  foundation 
for  the  throne— the  affection  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  people.  The  simplicity 
end  meek  piety  of  Henry  ;  the  generous 
hospitality  of  Warwick  j  the  hard  fortunes 
of  the  youthful  Prince  of  Wales ;  the 
licentiousness  of  Edward  IV.'s  life ;  his 
undignified  marriage;  and  the  unpopu- 
larity of  his  friend  Worcester,  '  the 
butcher  of  England ;'  all  these  circum- 
stances, operating  upon  various  classes 
of  the  community,  produced  a  wide- 
spread feeling  in  favour  of  the  cause  of 
Henry  VI. 

"  The  aspect  of  affairs  on  the  Con- 
tinent seemed  equally  encouraging  to  the 
house  of  Lancaster.  The  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, the  only  prince  to  whom  Edward 
could  look  for  support,  was  little  likely 
to  enter  warmly  into  his  cause;  for 
although  married  to  his  sister,  he  was 
connected  by  relationship  with  Henry  VI. 
and  was  involved  in  a  war  with  France, 


which  would  become  doubly  periloos  if, 
upon  any  o[)p0Bition  to  the  Lancastrisn 
party,  the  influence  of  England  was 
thrown  into  the  scale  against  him. 

"  Whilst  every  thmg  seemed  thus 
secure  and  prosperous.  Queen  Margaret 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  prepared  to  pass 
into  England.  Warwick  went  to  the  sea- 
coast  to  receive  them ;  and,  if  they  had 
landed  at  that  time,  their  progress  to  the 
capital  would  have  resembleda  triumph. 
Detained  on  the  coast  of  Normandy  m>m 
February  unto  April  by  the  unusual 
boisterousnees  of  the  weather,  thej  at 
length,  with  some  difficulty,  secured  a 
landing  at  We3rmouth;  and  what  were 
the  tidm^  with  which  tiiey  were  ereeted? 
That  amidst  the  tempests  by  which  they 
had  been  detained,  £dward  and  a  small 
band  of  followers  had  landed  in  the 
north  amongst  a  people  up  in  arms  to 
oppose  him,  but  whom  he  had  deceived 
by  false  representations  of  the  purpose  of 
his  coming;  that  he  had  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  metropolis  and  the  person 
of  the  king  ;  that  Clarence  —  '  false, 
fleeting,  perjured  Clarence ' — had  desert- 
ed the  cause  of  Lancaster ;  that  a  great 
battle  had  been  fought;  and  that  War- 
wick, the  centre  of  all  their  hopes,  had 
been  defeated  and  killed.  '  When,'  says 
Hall,  paraphrasing  the  words  of  Polydoro 
Vergil, '  when  she  harde  all  these  miser- 
able chaoncesand  misfortunes,  so  sudain- 
ly,  one  in  another's  necke,  to  have  t^kea 
effect/  she,  like  a  woman  all  dismaied 
for  feare,  fell  to  the  ground,  her  harte 
was  perced  with  sorowe,  her  speauche  was 
in  a  manner  passed,  all  her  spirits  were 
tormented  with  malencholy.' 

"  The  remainder  of  the  story  m^  be 
soon  told.  The  friends  of  the  bouse  of 
Lancaster  gathered  round  the  queen  and 
prince ;  a  considerable  force  was  raised ; 
a  strong  position  was  taken  near  Tewkes- 
bury ;  and,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1471, 
the  two  armies  met.  The  results  were 
fatal  to  the  house  of  Lancaster.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  was  killed ;  after  the 
battle,  sixteen  of  his  principal  adherents 
were  selected  from  amongst  the  prisoners 
and  beheaded ;  and  Edvnurd  returned  to 
London,  bearing  Margaret  with  him  as 
a  captive." 

One  death  more  brought  the  tragedy 
to  a  close.  Edward  IV.  entered  Lon- 
don on  the  21st  of  May;  and,  on  the 
23d,  according  to  our  narrative,  Henry 
VI.  died  in  the  Tower  *'  of  pure  dis- 
pleasure and  melencoly." 

But  to  proceed  to  the  narrative  itself. 
We  select  the  following  passages  as  part- 
ly affording  a  representation  of  the  fiicts 
put  forth  by  the  Yorkists  themselves, 
relating  to  the  deaths  of  the  Prince  of 
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Wales  and  the  king.  The  fetal  batlle 
of  Tewkesbury  is  thus  described  : — 

"  Upon  the  morow  followynge,  Sater- 
day,  the  iiij.  day  of  May,  [the  kynge]  ap- 
parailed  hjonselfe,  and  all  his  hoost  set  in 
good  array;  ordeined  three  wards;  dis- 
played his  banners;  dyd  blowe  up  the 
trompets ;  commytted  his  caws  and 
qwarell  to  Almjgbty  God,  to  owr  most 
blessyd  lady  his  mothar,  Vyrgyn  Mary, 
the  glorious  martyr  Seint  George,  and  all 
the  saynts  ;  and  avaunced,  directly  upon 
his  enemyes ;  approchinge  to  thejrr  filde, 
whiche  was  strongly  in  a  marfaylows 
strone  nownd  pyght,  full  difficult  to  be 
assayled.  Netheles  the  kyngs  ordinance 
was  so  con7eniently  layoe  afore  them, 
and  his  vawarde  so  sore  oppressyd  them, 
with  shott  of  arrows,  that  they  gave  them 
right  a-sharpe  shwre.  Also  they  dyd 
agayne-ward  to  them,  bothe  with  shot 
of  arrows  and  gonnes,  whereof  netheles 
they  ne  had  not  so  ereat  plenty  as  had 
the  kynge.  In  the  nront  of  theyr  field 
were  so  eyell  lanes,  and  depe  dykes,  so 
many  hedges,  trees,  and  busshes,  that  it 
was  right  hard  to  approche  them  nere, 
and  come  to  hands  ;  but  Edmond,  called 
Duke  of  Somerset,  haying  that  day  the 
rawarde,  whithar  it  were  for  that  he  and 
hia  fellowshipe  were  sore  annoyed  in  the 
place  where  they  were,  as  well  with 
gonnee*8hott  as  with  shot  of  arrows, 
whiche  they  ne  wowld  nor  durst  abyde, 
or  els,  of  great  harte  and  oorage,  knyffhtly 
and  manly  ayaunsyd  hymseffe,  with  his 
fellowshipe,  somewhat  asyde-hand  the 
kyngs  yawarde,  and,  by  certayne  pathes 
and  wayes  therefore  afore  puryeyed,  and 
to  the  kyngs  party  unknowne,  he  departed 
out  of  the  field,  passyd  a  lane,  and  came 
into  a  fayre  place,  or  does,  eyen  afore 
the  kynge  where  he  was  embatteled,  and, 
from  the  hill  that  was  in  that  one  of  the 
closes,  he  set  right  fiercely  upon  th'end 
of  the  kynf^  battayte.  The  kynge,  full 
manly,  set  rorthe  eyen  upon  them,  enteryd 
and  wann  the  dyke,  and  hedge,  upon  them, 
into  the  cloose,  and,  with  great  yyoloice, 
put  them  upe  towards  the  hyll,  and  so 
also  the  kyngs  yaward,  being  in  the  rule 
of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

*'  Here  it  is  to  be  remembred,  how 
that,  whan  the  kynge  was  comyn  afore 
theyr  field,  or  he  set  upon  them,  he  con- 
syoered  that,  upon  tne  right  hand  of 
theyr  field,  there  was  a  parke,  and  there- 
in moohe  wood;  and  he,  thinkynge  to 
puryey  a  remedye  in  caace  his  sayd  ene- 
myes had  layea  any  bushement  in  that 
wood,  of  horsemen,  he  chose,  out  of  his 
fellasbyppe,  ij^  speres,  and  set  them  in  a 
plomptogethars,  nere  aqwartar  of  a  myle 
from  the  fielde,  gy renge  them  charee  to 
haye  good  eye  upon  that  corner  of  the 
woode,  if  caas  that  eny  nede  were,  and 
to  put  them  in  derowre,  and,  yf  they  saw 


none  suche,  as  they  thowght  most  behoy- 
fell  for  tyme  and  space,  to  employ  them- 
selfe  in  the  best  wyse  as  they  cowlde ; 
which  proyisyon  cam  as  well  to  poynt  at 
this  tyme  of  the  battayle  as  oowthe  well 
haye  been  deyysed,  for  the  sayd  spers  of 
the  kyngs  party,  seinge  no  lyklynes  of 
eny  busshement  in  the  sayd  woode-comer, 
seuge  also  goode  oportunitie  t'emploj 
them  selfe  well,  cam  and  brake  on,  all  at 
ones,  upon  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and 
his  yawarde,  asyde-hand,  unadyysed ; 
whereof  ther,  seinge  the  kynge  gave 
them  ynoughe  to  doo  afore  thcrai,  were 
gretly  dismaied  and  abasshed,  and  so 
toke  them  to  flyght  into  the  parke,  and 
into  the  medowe  that  was  nere,  and  into 
lanes,  and  dykee,  where  they  best  hopyd 
to  escape  the  danger;  of  whom,  netheles, 
many  were  distressed,  taken,  and  slayne ; 
and,  eyen  at  this  point  of  theyr  flygt,  the 
kynge  coragiously  set  upon  that  other 
felde,  were  was  chefe  Edward,  called 
prince,  and,  in  short  while,  put  hym  to 
discomfiture  and  flyght;  and  so  fell  in 
the  chase  of  them  that  many  of  them 
were  sla3rne,  and,  namely,  at  a  mylene, 
in  the  medowe  fast  by  the  towne,  were 
many  drownyd  :  many  rann  towards  the 
towne,  many  to  the  churche,  to  the 
abbey,  and  els  where,  as  they  best 
myght. 

"  On  the  W3rnnynge  of  the  fielde,  such 
as  abode  hand-stroks  were  slayne  incon- 
tinent ;  Edward,  called  prince,  was  taken, 
fleinge  to  the  towne  wards,  and  slayne  in 
the  fielde.  Ther  was  also  slayne  Thomas, 
called  th'  Erie  of  Devonshire ;  John  of 
Somerset,  called  Marqwee  Dorset ;  Lord 
Wenloke;  with  many  othar  in  great 
nombar." 

We  give  the  passage  containing  the 
account  of  the  king's  death  :— 

•*  From  the  tyme  of  Tewkesbery  fielde, 
where  Edward,  called  prince,  was  slayne, 
thanne,  and  sonne  after,  wer  taken  and 
slayne,  and  at  the  kyngs  wylle,  all  the 
noblemen  that  came  firom  beyond  the  see 
with  the  sayde  Edward,  <il\ed  prince, 
and  othar  also  theyr  parte-takers,  as  many 
as  were  of  eny  mi^^bt  or  puisaunce. 
Qwene  Margaret  hirselfe  taken,  and 
browght  to  the  kynge;  and  in  every 
party  of  England,  where  any  commotion 
was  begonne  for  K3mge  Henry's  party, 
anone  they  were  rebuked,  so  tnat  it  ap- 
pered  to  eyery  mann  at  eye  the  sayde 
partie  was  extincte  and  repressed  for 
ever,  without  any  manner  hope  of 
aga3me  quikkening ;  utterly  despaired 
of  any  maner  of  hoope  or  releye.  The 
certamtie  of  all  whiche  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  sayd  Henry,  late 
called  kyng,  being  in  ihe  Tower  of  Lon- 
don ;  not  havynge,  afore  thot,  knowledge 
of  the  .«d.  "«t,.r..,^.^.^i5^|^gre.t 
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dispite,  ire,  tad  indiiigiiAlion,  that,  of  his  etcape,ai«  thus  told  by  DeCominesI 

pore  djspleMore  «nd  mt\emt(Ar,  he  dyed  «  J 'ay  yea  an  due  estre  ali^  k  pied 

thexxiijdmyoftheaioiiitheofMmy.''*  sans  chausses,  aprfes    le    train  dodit 

Due  [de  Bonrgongne]  pour  chassant  sa 

These  dark  scenes  can  nerer  be  fully  vie  de  maison  i  naison,  sans  se  nom- 

unfolded  to  posterity,  most  of  the  do-  mer.    C*estoit  le  plus  prochaio  de  la 

cuments    relating   to   these  unhappy  lign^e  de  Lanclastre ;  arott  epous^  la 

times  of  civil  broil  having  been  lost  or  sowir   da   Roy  EdoQard.      Apr^s  fu 

destroyed.    All  that  can  be  adduced  conna ;  et  eot  one  petite  pension  pour 

in  proof  of  the  murder  of  the  king  has  s'entretenir.'' 

been  collected  by  Mr.  Halliwell,  in  his  We  now  take  up  the  third  work  on 
introduotiootooneoftheSociety'smore  our  list,  which  consists  of  two  poems, 
recent  publicationsywhioh  will  generally  TUe  AUUerative  Poem  on  the  beptm- 
be  deemed,  we  think,  sufficient  evidence  tkm  ^  King  Richard  11.  is  preserved 
of  the  fact.  Ttie  vrhole  period  presents  in  a  paper  MS.  in  the  public  library  of 
a  parallel  to  that  of  the  most  savage  of  the  University  of  Cambri^e,  and  bears 
any  nation ;  and  the  actors  in  the  internal  evidence  of  having  been  writ- 
bloody  drama  experienced  ricissitudes  ten  after  the  time  when  the  k'mg  fell 
as  remarkable  as  any  which  history  has  into  Uie  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  be- 
recorded.  "  J'ay  veu  un  due  "  [the  fore  the  intention  of  deposing  him  was 
Duke  of  Exeter,  whose  fortunes,  si/ter  publicly  made  known. 

*  The  following  are  the  conflicting  staterasbta  of  the  different  aathoritiea,  as 
collected  by  Mr.  Brace,  with  regard  to  the  death  of  the  pious  kmg : — 

The  Croyland  continnator  says  :  **  Taceo,  hoo  temponim  iBtersthio  [t.  0.  during 
Edward's  absence  in  Kent]  inventum  esse  corpna  Regis  Henriei  in  Turn  LondineDsi 
ezanime :  Parcat  Deus,  et  spatinm  poenitentie  «i  donet,  quieunqne  tam  saoiilegas 
manus  in  Christnm  Domini  ausus  est  immittere." 

Fabyan  gives  the  common  report :  "  Of  the  death  of  this  prynee  dyueise  tales 
were  tolde ;  hut  the  most  common  fame  wente,  that  he  was  stykked  with  a  dagger  by 
the  handes  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester." 

The  chronicler  in  Leland  asserts  that  "  The  same  night,  beyng  the  f  1.  day  of  May, 
and  Taesday,  at  night,  betwixt  a  xi.  and  xii.  of  the  elek,  was  King  Henty,  being  pri- 
soner  yn  the  Toare,  put  to  deth :  the  Duke  of  Olocestre  and  dyverse  other  b^g 
there  that  night" 

Polydore  Vergil  says :  "  Henricus  Sextus,  muIo  ante  regno  dejeetus,  hi  Turri 
morte  affectos  est ;  hunc,  ut  fdma  constans  est,  Hicnrdas  Gloeestritt  dax  gkdio  per- 
cassit,  quo  ita  Edonardus  rex  ejas  frater  omni  hostiU  mats  Uberaretar." 

De  Comioes  places  the  death  after  the  battle  ef  Bamet,  iaatead  0^  that  of 
Tewkesbury :  "  Si  je  n*en  ai  ou'i  mentfaf,  incontiaeiit  apria  eetCe  battHlle  le  Dae  de 
Olocestre  toa  de  sa  main,  ou  fit  tuer  en  sa  pressnee,  en  qoelqae  lieu  ii  pert,  ce  bon 
homme  le  Roy  Heniy." 

The  accounts  of  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  are  not  more  onsatisfiictory  i-^ 

The  Croyland  continnator  is  perhaps  studieasly  ambigaoas :  "  PoHtos  est  Rex 
Edwardus  pnedara  victoria,  inteneetia  de  parte  r^fhMe,  tam  hi  eamo  tarn  postea 
uhrkibaa  quorandam  manibos,  ipso  Principe  Edwar^  aAigenilo  Regia  Hairid, 
vioto  Duce  Somersetiae,  Comit6que  Deyonias,  ao  altia  dominis  esanibaa  et  singulis 
memoratis." 

Fabyan  sajs :  "  In  the  which  hataylt  she  [Qveen  Margaret]  was  taken  [Qaeea 
Margaret  was  not  taken  in  the  battle],  and  Sir  Edwarde  her  sone,  and  ao  broaght 
uato  the  kynge.  Bat  after  the  kiage  hadde  questyoned  with  tiie  sayd  Sir  Edwarde, 
and  he  had  anaw^d  unto  hym  contrarye  his  pleasure,  he  thenne  strake  hym  with  his 
gauntelet  upon  the  face ;  after  whtche  stroke  so  by  him  reeeyved,  he  was  br  the 
kynges  seruantes  incontynently  slayne  upon  the  nij.  day  of  the  moneth  of  May." 

The  chronicler  in  Leland  asserto  that  *'  There  tat  Tewkesbury]  was  skyn  Prince 
Edwarde,  crying  on  the  Duke  of  Clarenee,  hia  bradier-in4nv,  for  help/' 

Polydore  Vergil  is  more  detailed :  **  Edoaardus  princeps  adotoscena  pneatantis- 
simus,  aliqnaato  post  ductus  ad  ooUoqnium  cam  Edouardo,  in«erR>gatar  ab  eo,  cuf 
ej as  regnnm  tagrassus  ausus  easet  id  anus  divexan  ?  Ciri  pn»aenti  aakao  lesymdit 
se  avitom  regnum  recuperantam  vcwisao.  Ad  ea  Edoaardoe  nihil  reapOBdena,  trataas 
manu  adoleacentem  procul  snbmovit,  quern  in  vestigio  qui  dreusMtabant  (circuaMfs 
hant  antem  Georgius  Clarentiap,  Rioardos  Olocestria,  d«oss,  et  OalMmaa  Hastjrngiaa), 
crodeliter  trucidarunt,  ejusque  corpus  cum  reli^nis  interfcctoraB  eadaveribas  in  ^oz* 
ino  cffoobio  monachorum  ordinia  divi  Banedieti  humatur." 

De  Cominea  shnply  aays :  "  Le  dit  Roy  Edouard  ea  eat  la  vieloife,  et  ftit  le  Priace 
des  Oallea  tu^  snr  le  champ.'* 
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"  In  iti  style  it  is  an  in^tntioo/'  mys 
Mr.  Wright,  *'  of  the  popuUr  poem  of 
Pitr$  PUneman,  of  which  it  seems  to  hare 
been  intended  as  a  eontinaation ;  and  it 
possesses  mnoh  of  tiie  energy  and  spirit 
which  characterise  so  strongly  that  fa- 
mous satire.  The  scribe  of  tnis  unique 
MS.  seems  to  have  bean  a  partisan  of  the 
opposite  party ;  and  in  one  instance,  as  I 
understand  it,  he  has  giren  vent  to  his 
indignation  by  writing  in  the  marna, 
opposite  I.  24  to  26  of  p.  15  ofonr  edition, 
the  following  note :  *  Propter  ingratitu. 
dtnem  liber  hie  reroeatur  in  senrititeaa 
(tic)  ut  in  stimulo  compuncdonis  et  in 
lege  oivili.'  The  meaning  of  this  note  is 
not  quite  clear.  I  suppose  t§nfUutem  to 
be  a  pun  on  the  word  Ubm.  XJmiattXLm 
nately  the  copyist's  prejudisea  got  so  far 
the  master  of  him,  that  he  broke  oif  his 
transcript  abmptly  in  the  aaiddle  of  the 
amusing  description  of  the  famons  parlia- 
BMnt  which  surrendered  so  readily  to 
Richard  the  privilegea  of  his  country, 
leafing  a  ibw  pages  blank  to  eontinne 
the  copying  of  it  at  a  future  period.  By 
this  means  it  has  happened,  unfortuaatelr, 
that  the  poem  has  coma  down  to  us  only 
m  a  mutilated  ibrm." 

A  single  extract  will  sufBee  to  shew 
the  singular  composition  of  the  poem. 
The  character  of  the  worthy  monarch 
is  thus  touched  upon  by  bis  contem- 
porary;— 

"  Now,  Richard  the  redeles,*  reweth  on 

^u  self. 
That  lawelesse  leddyn  ^re  lyf  and  ^ure 

peple  bothe ; 
Ttot  thorn  the  wyles  and  wronge  and  wast 

in  ^ure  ^me, 
Ye  were  lyghtHcb  y-lyste  ffrom  that  ^u 

leef  thou^, 
And  firom  ^ure  willffbll  werkis,  ^re 

will  was  obswi^, 
And  rails  was  ^ure  nolt,  and  rest,  ffor 

^ouredsMi; 
Weren  wikkid  tlwni  ^sure  cwsid  eoun* 

ceill,  ^ure  karis  wereo  newed, 
And  ooreitise  bath  erasid  fourt  eroune 

ffor  even. 
Of  a^legeannce  new  lerneth  a  lesson  other 

tweyne 
Wherby  it  stauditfa  snd  stablithe  moste. 
By  dride,  or  by  ^i^*  or  domes  untrewe. 
Or  by  ereaunoe  of  coyne  ffor  castes  pfgile } 
By  pillynge  of  fomre  peple  foure  pryneea 

to  plese, 
Or  that  ^nre  wylle  wsfe  wro«fts»  thotif 

wisdom  it  nolde, 


Or  be  tallage  of  ^re  townnes  wtt!M>ut 

ony  werre. 
By  rewthles  routus  that  ryfifted  evere. 
By  preysing  ofpolazis  that  no  pete  hadde. 
Or  be  detts  fior  thi  dees»  deme  as  thu 

il^rndist, 
Or  be  ledinge  of  lawe  with  loye  well 

y-temprid.'* 

With  this  short  notice  we  pass  on  to 
the  second  poem,  entitled  De  Con- 
cordia inter  Ric»  II,  et  Civitaiem 
London^  which  we  shall  as  briefly 
dismiss,  in  order  to  make  room  for  a 
more  particular  consideratioq  of  the 
singular  dnun*  plaoed  at  the  bead  of 
tliis  paper,  whidi  is  calculated  to  afford 
more  general  interest. 

The  poem  of  Richard  de  Maidstone 
is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford.  Richard  is  said  to  have  been 
bom  at  Maidstone  in  Kent.  He  was 
afterwards,  we  are  told,  fellow  of  Mer- 
ton  College,  Oi^ford ;  became  a  Car- 
melite at  Aylesford ;  and  at  a  later  pe- 
riod pursued  bis  studies  in  the  liostle 
of  the  Carmelites  at  Oxford,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  theology. 
He  was  in  sreat  repute  at  court,  and 
was  &mous  for  his  theological  writings ; 
but  the  poem  now  printed  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  production  of  his 
muse.  Before  we  proceed  to  give  an 
extract  or  two  from  this  by  no  means 
classical  poem,  we  give  the  subject  of 
it  from  Stowe*s  Antudt: — 

**  The  king,  therefore,  as  he  ossm  from 
Shme  (Sheen),  in  Sarrej,  to  liondon, 
with  Queene  Abbs,  bis  wife,  on  the  29th 
of  August,  the  prinoipall  dtisans,  all  in 
one  livery,  to  the  number  of  400  horsemen, 
rode  to  meetethem  at  Wandsworth,  where 
in  most  lowly  wise  they  submitted  them- 
selves unto  his  grace,  beseeching  him  of 
his  speciall  pardon  in  all  such  fixings  aa 
they  before  had  offended  Inm ;  and  the 
recorder  of  the  citie,  in  the  ntaae  of  the 
whole  citizens,  instantly  required  him 
that  he  wouhl  of  his  great  bouaty  take 
such  peine  upon  him  as  to  ride  through 
his  chamber  of  London,  to  which  request 
he  gpraciously  consented.  So  he  held  on 
his  journey  til  he  came  to  S.  George's 
Church  in  Southwarke,  whore  they  were 
received  with  procession  of  Robert  Bray- 
broke,  bishop  of  London,  and  all  the 
clergie  of  the  citie,  who  conveyed  them 
through  London;  the  citiaens  of  London, 
men,  women,  and  children,  ip  order  meet- 


*  Glosi.  _  Redein,  eounsdless ;  rtwtlh,  rue  ;  Uddyn,  lesd  ;  thorn,  through  ; 
lyghikck,  lightly ;  3r-^«(«,  listed,  tsken  ;  Imf,  dear ;  rafts,  taken  away ;  kortf,  cares ; 
Rswed,  renewed ;  eooiHim,  eovelo«soeas ;  snmd,  emshed ;  a'Ugm^nc$,  allegiance  : 
twtytM,  two  (  difntia,  dinU,  blowa ;  demif,  judgmenU  (  emunet,  credit ;  ae^,  woi^d 
potjia«rrt,war;ria«,routosjpts,pityj4N.,diee.         ,ig,,,,,y^oOglt: 
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log  the  king  at  London  Bridge,  where  he 
was  by  them  presented  with  two  faire 
white  Bteedes,  trapped  in  doCh  of  eolde» 
parted  of  red  and  white,  hanged  faU  of 
silirer  belles ;  the  which  present  he  thank, 
folly  received ;  and  after  be  held  on  his 
way  through  the  citie  toward  West« 
minster. 

'*  And  as  they  passed  the  citie,  the 
streetes  were  hanged  with  cloth  of  golde» 
silver,  and  silke.  The  conduite  in  Chepe 
ran  with  red  and  white  wine ;  and  by  a 
childe,  angel-like,  he  was  presented  with 
a  very  costly  erowne  of  golde,  and  the 
qaeene  with  another.  A  table  of  the 
Trinitie  in  golde  was  given  to  the  king, 
valued  worUi  eight  hundred  pound,  and 
another  to  the  queene  of  St.  Anne,  be- 
cause her  name  was  Anne ;  with  divers 
other  gifts,  as  horses,  trappers,  plate  of 
gold  and  silver,  clothes  or  gold,  silke, 
yelvets,  basons  and  ewers  ofgolde,  also 
golde  in  coyne,  precious  stones,  and 
jewels,  so  rich,  excellent,  and  beautifoll, 
that  the  value  and  price  might  not  well 
be  esteemed  ;  and  so  the '  citizens  reco- 
vered their  ancient  customes  and  liberties. 
And  it  was  graunted  to  them  that  they 
might  choose  them  a  maior,  as  before 
time  they  had  done." 

The  displeasure  of  the  king  against 
the  Londoners  arose  from  a  refu^  on 
their  part  to  lend  him  a  thousand 
pounds,  and  their  having  carried  their 
opposition  so  far  as  to  beat  a  Lombard 
who  offered  to  lend  it.  The  king  im- 
prisoned the  mayor  and  the  chief  men 
of  the  city,  took  away  the  charters,  and 
gave  the  government  of  London  to  a 
knight  appointed  by  himself.  The  king 
was  pacified  by  means  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester.  But  he  made  them  pay 
ten  thousand  pounds;  for,  as  the 
chronicle  observes,  it  was  all  a  matter 
of  money. 

We  give,  as  a  specimen  of  the  poem, 
the  supplication  of  the  queen  on  oehalf 
of  the  humiliated  citizens : — 
« <  Dulois,'  ait,  *  mi  rex,  mihi  vir,  nihi  vis, 
mihi  vita, 

Dulois  amor,  sine  quo  vivere  fit  mihi 
mors. 
Regibus  in  conctis  similem  qois  possidet 
urbem, 


Quie  velut  bee    hodie  magnificaret 
eoml 
Quia  cultus  !  quia  honor  !  qui  sumptus ! 
munera  quanta 
Sunt  impensa  modo,  rex  venerande, 
tibi! 
Nos  quoqne  mortales,  et  ut  hii  velut 
umbra  cadud, 
Simus  in  biis  mortis    absit   ut  im- 
memores. 
Quo  majorem  sumit  honorem  quisquis, 
eo  plus 
Est  humilis  et  erit,  si  sapiens  faerit. 
Hinc,  mi  rex,  mi  dulcis  amor,  memor  esse 
velitis, 
Supplico  prostrata,  quid  modo  oonti- 
gerit. 
Tempora  post  Bruti  regumque  peracta 
priorum, 
Quamvis  et  Arthurus  annumeretur  eis, 
Non  fuerat  cuiquam  regi  datus  hie  mo- 
rituro 
Tantus  honor  quantum  contolit  ista 
dies. 
Minor  enim  si  fi^ta  foret  reverentia  regi, 
Tangeret  injuria  publiea  forte  Deum. 
Hinc  super  bos  dves,  super  urbem  sic 
reverentem 
Tam  vos  quam  vestros,  intime  oon- 
doleoj 
£t  rogo  oonstanter  per  eum  quem  fertis 
amorem 
Ad  me,  condignum  si  (|uid  amore  gero, 
Parcere  dignemini  plebibus,  qui  tanta 
dedere 
Munera  tam  prompte  nobis  ad  obsequia, 
Et  placeat  veteri  nunc  urbem  reddere 
iuri, 
Ac  libertates  restituisse  suae.*' 

It  need  not  be  added,  that  the  king 
grants  the  fair  petitioner's  reauest.  The 
city  is  restored  to  favour,  and  the  wind- 
up  of  this  exalted  subject  is  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  poem. 
"  Gaodet  ad  hec  torba,  prostrata  ruit, 
jacet  humo, 

Aociamat  landes  vocibns  altisonis. 
*  Vivat  rex,  vivat  semper !  vivat !  bene 
vivat ! 

Longa  sit  in  regno  sospite  vita  suo ! 
Sint  sibi  felicesanni^mensesqucdiesque, 

Floreat  et  victis  hostibus  ipse  suis  i 
Domque  strepunt  abeunt,  redeont,  re- 
gem  benedicunt ; 

Exitus  est  operi  terminus  iste  rei."* 


*  How  closely  tbe  poem  corresponds  with  the  chronicle  in  its  details  of  this 
transaction,  will  l>e  seen  by  the  heads  of  tbe  various  divisions  into  which  it  ia  formed, 
which  are  these :— Hie  jprseparat  se  Civitas  in  occursum  Regis— Hie  occnrrunt  dves 
Ren — Hie  reddit  se  Civitas  domino  Regi—Hic  veniunt  cives  ad  Reginam — Hie 
tendit  Rex  cum  tota  cohorte  versus  urbem— De  pluvia  ouie  tunc  aoddit^-De  venia 
data  exuli  in  Southwerk — Hie  fuit  Regina  coronata— Hie  prssentat  Civitas  Regi 
duos  dextrariosperCustodem— Hie  prssentant  Reginn  palefridum^-Hio  jHrogreditiir 
Rex  cum  tota  cohorte  versus  Chepe^Quomodo  aqu»ductas  det  vinum,  et  de  omatu 
ejus— De  tnrri  mirabili  in  medio  Chepe— Hio  offen  Custos  coronas  Regi  et  Regins 
— De  omatu  lecundi  aqusductos  ad  portaiq  FauU— Hie  iati avit  R<a  laoMsteriinB 
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We  have  resenred  for  our  concluding 
notice  the  second  of  the  Society's  pub^ 
lications,  which  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  curiosities  of  literature. 
The  play  of  K^nge  Johan  merits  atten- 
tion, as  affording  many  of  the  elements 
of  historical  plays  such  as  they  were 
acted  on  our  public  theatres  forty  or 
fiAy  years  afterwards,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  ordinary  materials  of  the  old  mo- 
ralities, which  were  gradually  exploded 
by  the  introduction  of  real  or  imaginary 
characters  on  the  scene,  and  as  forming 
an  intermediate  place  between  these 
and  historical  plays,  and  also  as  being 
the  only  known  existing  specimen  of 
that  species  of  composition  of  so  early 
a  date.  Mr.  Collier  attributes  the 
work,  though  the  name  nowhere  occurs, 
to  John  IWe,  bishop  of  Ossory ;  not 
only  from  the  latter  half,  including  the 
corrections  of  the  first,  agreeing  with 
existing  autographs, — the  copy  of  the 
SummarUtmy  &c.  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, which  belonged  to  Bale,  having 
inany  notes  in  the  same  hand- writing 
as  the  MS.  of  King  John, —  but  also 
from  the  feet,  that  in  the  bishop's 
Scriptorum  iUuttrium  Majorii  Brytan- 
niaf  &c.  (Summarium,  p.  702),  he  enu- 
merates Ve  Joanne  Anglorum  Rege  as 
one  of  his  twenty-two  dramatic  works 
tn  idiomate  materno ;  the  work  being 
also  divided  into  two  parts,  or  plays, 
and  in  this  respect  according  with  the 
description  given  by  Bale,  in  tlie  work 
above  cited,  of  his  Ve  Joanne  Anglorum 
^e. 

This  work  has  only  recently  been  re- 
covered from  among  some  old  papers, 
probabljr  belonsing  to  the  corporation 
of  Ipswich,  and  its  existence  was  not 
known  when  Mr.  Collier  published  his 
History  of  English  Dramatic  Foetry. 
From  private  hands  it  was  transferred 
to  the  matchless  dramatic  collection  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  permitted 
it  to  be  printed. 

The  date  when  Kynge  Johan  was 
originally  written  cannot  be  clearly  as- 
certained,— probably  before  Bale  vwis 
made  an  Irish  prelate  by  Edward  VI., 
in  1552.  From  the  conclusion  it 
would  appear  that  Elizabeth  was  on 


the  throne;  but  both  the  epilogue  (if 
we  may  so  call  it)  and  some  other 
passages,  Mr.  Collier  apprehends^  were 
subsequent  additions. 

The  design  of  the  two  plays  of 
Kynge  Johan  was  to  promote  and  con- 
firm the  Reformation,  of  which,  after 
his  conversion.  Bale  was  one  of  the 
most  strenuous  and  unscrupulous 
supporters.  This  design  he  executed 
in  a  manner  until  then,  says  Mr.  Col- 
lier, in  his  preface,  the  substance  of 
which  we  are  endeavouring  to  give, 
unknown.  He  took  of  the  leading  and 
popular  events  of  the  reign  of  King 
John,  his  disputes  with  the  pope,  the 
suffering  of  his  kingdom  under  the  in- 
terdict, his  subsequent  submission  to 
Rome,  and  his  imputed  death  by  poi- 
son from  the  hands  of  a  monk  ofSwin- 
stead  Abbey,  and  applied  them  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI 11. 
On  paffe  43,  that  monarch  is  spoken  of 
as  dead : — 

*'  Tyll  that  duke  Josue,  wbych  was  our 

late  Kynge  Henrye, 
Clerely  brought  us  into  the  lande  of 

mylke  and  honye." 

This  early  application  of  historical 
events  of  itself^  is  a  singular  circum- 
stance ;  but  it  is  the  more  remarkable 
when  we  recollect,  that  we  have  no 
dratna  in  our  language  of  that  date, 
in  which  personages  connected  with, 
and  engaged  in,  our  public  affiiirs  are 
introduced.  In  Kynge  Johan,  we  have 
not  only  the  monarch  himself,  but 
Pope  Innocent,  Cardinal  Pandulphus, 
Stephen  Langton,  Simon  of  Swynsett 
(or  Swinstead),  and  a  monk  called 
Raymondus;  besides  abstract  imper- 
sonations, such  as  England,  who  is 
stated  to  be  a  widow ;  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty, who  is  supposed  to  take  the 
reins  of  government  after  the  reign  of 
King  John  ;  Nobility,  Clergy,  Civil 
Order,  Treason,  Verity,  and  Sedition, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  the  Vice  or 
Jester  of  the  piece. 

In  another  important  respect.  Bale 
set  an  example  in  this  interesting  de- 
partment of  our  literature.    He  neither 


Sancti  PauU,  eapis  relictis— De  deaerto  et  Jobanne  Baptista  ad  Barram  Templi— Hie 
datur  Regi  et  KegioaB  du«  tabuln  pretiosa  cum  ymaginibus—De  verbis  Custodis  ad 
Regem  in  dando  tabulas— Hie  tetigit  Rex  tabulas  aoreas  sibi  dataa— Hie  dantur 
tabulsB  domine  Regin»,  ejuadem  figurs— Hie  pro^editur  Rex  versus  Westmonas- 
terium,  et  civea  sequuntafi— Quomodo  Regina  comut  ante  Regem  pro  civibus— Sup- 
pUcatio  Reeins  pro  eiadem  oivibus^Reaponsio  doraini  Regis  ad  Reginam— -Hie 
alloquitur  Rex  oives,  et  reddit  libertales  ^  Congratulatio  civium  pro  reatituUoiw 
libertatwii,  et  receeeus eonun^  ,     ,^,^,^,,^ 
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observed  the  unity  of  time  nor  pltoe. 
Tbus  "aeven  yean"  are  suppom  to 
occur  between  the  <<  interdiction "  of 
the  kingdom  in  a  former  part  of  the 
plav  and  the  removal  of  the  curse; 
and  from  a  passage  in  another  place 
we  may  infer  that  the  character  is  sup* 
posed  to  be  speaking  after  King  John 
had  been  some  time  dead^  and  had 
been  followed  on  the  throne  by  sobae* 
quent  princes.  Again  a  line  occurs 
which  shews  that  the  scene  in  which  it 
is  inserted  represents  the  persons 
speaking  out  of  Eogland  (where  the 
scene  of  the  main  body  of  the  piece  is 
laid),  while  the  pope  is  brought  in  per- 
son on  the  stage.  In  another  place,  it 
is  asserted  that  the  dauphin  Louis  was 
about  to  invade  the  kingdom, 

_"  with  bis  menne,  and  ordinaunce, 
With  wyldefyer,  gonpouder,  and  snche 
lyke  myrye  trickes  ;** 

thus  somewhat  anticipating,  like  his 
great  successor,  the  application  to  the 
purposes  of  war  of  the  worthy  Corde- 
lier friar's*  invention  of  the  "  villanous 
saltpetre." 

King  John,  at  the  opening  of  the 
play,  declares  himself  to  oe, — 

«  By  the  wyll  of  God  and  his  hygh  ordy- 

nauQce 
In  Yeriond  and  Walys,  Uk  Angela  and 

Noivundye, 
In  Ynglond  also  I  have  had  the  govern* 

aunoe." 

It  is  evident  that  an  endeavour  was 
made  to  give  distin^piishing  and  ap- 
propriate characteristics  to  some  of  the 
personages  in  the  play:  thus  the  ab- 
stract representative  of  the  Romish 
clergy  (says  Mr.  Collier)  was  probably 
artificially  stuffed,  to  give  him  a  con- 
sistent degree  of  rotundity.  When 
Clergy  tells  King  John, — 

*'  Yowr  grace  is  fare  geoBe :  God  aend 
yow  a  batter  myndoi*' 

the  King  replies,— 

"  Hold  yowr  peace,  I  say ;  ye  are  a  lytyU 

to  falte ; 
In  a  whyle,  I  hope,  ye  shall  be  lener 

sumwhatte. 


Again,  the  tpaotafike  worn  by  Uis- 
simulation  aze  meotiooed :  Sedition 
obaervet,— 

**  By  the  mas,  mediyiike  they  ve  syog- 
yng  of  plaoebo ; 

and  Dissimulation  answers, — 
**  Peace,  for  with  my  apeotables  vadam 
et  videbo. 

We  shall  now  take  an  extract  or  two 
from  this  prototype  of  Shakspeare. 
England  states  her  grievances  in  the 
following  colloquy  :— 

"  Ynglond,  vidua. 
Than  I  trust  yowr  grace  wyl!  vraye  a 

poors  wedowe^s  cause, 
Ungodly  nsyd  as  ye  shall  kiM>w  in  short 
elausa. 
King  John,  Yea,  that  I  wyll  ewere, 

yf  yt  be  trew  and  just. 
Ynglond*  Lvke  as  yt  beryth  trewth  so 

lett  yt  be  dyacuat, 
K.  /.  Than,  gentyll  wydowe,  tell  me 

what  the  mater  yt. 
Y,  Alas,  yowr  clargy  bath  done  very 
sore  amys 
In  mysusyng  me  ageynst  all  ryght  and 

justyce. 
And  for  my  more  grefle  tberto  they  other 
iutyoe. 
K,  J.  Whom  do  thej  intyee  for  to  do 

the  injnrye  1 
Y.  Soch  aa  bath  enterd  by  false  hy- 
pocrysye, 
Moch  worse  frutes  havyng  than  hatha 

the  thomes  unpleasant; 
For  they  are  the  trees  that  God  dyd 

never  plant. 
And,  as  Christ  dothe  saye,  blynd  leaders 
of  theblynd. 
K,  J,  Tell  me  whom  thou  menyst,  to 

satisfy  my  mynd. 
F.  Suche  lubbers  ae  hath  dysgysed 
heads  in  their  hoedes, 
Wbyoh  in  ydelnas  do  lyre  by  oQtu 

memkeagoodaa, 
Monlcea,  Chaaans,  and  No^ea  ia  dyvers 

C9foure  and  shappe, 
Bothe  whyghtf  Uacke,  and  pyad,  God 
send  ther  increase  yll  nappe. 
IT.  J.  I^te  me  know  &j  name  or  I 

go  ferther  with  the, 
Y.  Ynglond,  syr  j  Ynglond  my  nme 

is:  ye  may  trust  me. 
K,  J.  I  mervell  ryght  sore  how  thew 
eommyst  ohaungyd  thus." 


*  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  in  his  Truths  and  Fietiont  of  the  Middle  Agee-^the 
Merchant  and  the  Friar,  asaerts  that  Roger  Baeon  had  "  attained  the  kaowlad^e  of  the 
procees  of  grannlatUm,  by  whieh  alone  the  eominxtare  of  ingredients  obtamed  its 
mischievous  perfection."  But  it  seems  extremely  improbable,  as  is  ivroarked  by  a 
writer  in  the  Foreign  QuortoWy  Review,  "  that  this  pfocess,  wbioh  Im  not  even 
essential  to  the  manufacture  of  perfeot  gunpowder,  ahould  have  been  theugbt  of 
before  the  invention  of  fire-arms ',  for  the  more  convenient  use  of  wfafok  only  granu- 
lation was  necessary.  For  all  purposes  to  which  Bacon  could  have  applied  it,  it 
would  have  been  more  effective  in  fine  dust  than  in  grains/' 
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We  give  ao  enhibitioii  of  Ihe  worthy 
bishop's  polenucal  powers  :— 

"  Clargy  (Romish).  Yow  wold  hsve 

no  oburche  I  wene,  hj  thes  sacred 

bones, 
jr.  J.  Yes,  I  wold  Lave  a  churchei  not 

of  dysgjsyd  sha7el3mges 
Bat  of  fiiythfull  hartes  and  charytable 

dojrnges ; 
For  wban  Christes  Cb3rrch  was  in  her 

h  jMte  glory 
She  knew  nayther  tbes  sectes  nor  their 

ipocrysy. 
C.  Yes,  I  wyll  prove  y t  by  Darid  sub- 

Btanfiyaily. 
Astitit  Regina  a  dextris  tuis  in  restitu 
Deaurato,  eircnmdata  varietate. 
A  quene,  sayib   Davyd,  on  thy  rygbt 

band /Lord,  I  se, 
Apparrellyd  with  golde  and  compasayd 

with  dyversyte. 
K,  J,  What  ys  yowr  meanyng  by  that 

same  scnptnre,  tell  me? 
C.  This  queue  is  the  Chyrefa,  wbieb 

thorow  all  Cristen  regions 
Ys  beawtyfiilly  dectyd  with  many  hoiy 

lelygyons, 
Manlcs,  chanons,  and  fryers*  most  excel- 
lent dy  vynis. 
As  Grandy  Montensers  and  other  Bene- 

dictyns, 
Primostratensers,   Bernards,    and   GyU 

bertynys, 
Jacobytes,  &c.  &c.        *        ♦        • 


8yv^  OnUr.  Methyii^th  y«wr  fyrst 

text  stondith  nothyng  with  yowr 

reson. 
For  in  Bavydes  tyme  wer  no  such  sects 

of  rely  gy  on. 
IT.  /.  Davyd  meanyth  virtuys  by  the 

same  aiversyte. 
As  in  the  sayd  psalme  yt  is  evydent  (o  se, 
And  not  mnnkysh  sects ;  but  it  is  e?er 

yowr  cast 
For  yowr  advaunoement  the  Scripturs  to 

wraat. 
C.  Of  owr  holy  father  in  this  I  take 

my  grownd. 
Which  liatbe  awtoryte  the  Scripturs  to 

expend. 
K,  J,  Nay,  be  presumyth  the  Scripturs 

to  confownd. 
Nowther  thow  nor  the  pope  shall  do  pore 

Englond  wronge, 
I  beyng  governor  and  kyng  her  peple 

amonge : 
Whyle  yow  for  lucre  sett  forth  yowr 

popysfa  lawyi 
Yowr  selrys  to  advaunce,  ye  wold  make 

US  pycke  strawes. 
Nay,  ^Mcryts,   nay,  we  wyll   not   be 

soornydsoo 
Of  a  sort  of  knavys,  we  shall  loke  yow 

otherwyse  too/' 

We  have  exceeded  our  limits,  and 
must  take  leave  of  the  Society  for  the 
present.  We  shall  notice  the  subsequent 
publications  at  the  first  opportunity. 


EDITH  LUDLOW. 


Part  I. 


How  varied  and  manifold  are  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  fill  the 
mind  wheti;  after  a  long  absence,  we 
revisit  the  tcenes  of  our  early  youth ) 
Objects,  whose  very  existence  we  had 
ibrgotten,  address  themeelves  to  us 
with  a  familiarity  almoet  startling, 
Mromoning  into  life  a  chequered  array 
of  associations,  some  sad,  some  pleas* 
ing„  as  they  chance  to  recall  a  sorrow, 
or  re-create  a  joy ;  while  the  whole  is 
shaded  with  that  softening  melancholy 
attendant  on  the  contemplation  of  the 
past,  whidi  is  felt,  like  Carryl's  music, 
to  be  ever  '<  pleasant,  though  mournful, 
to  the  soul.''  The  haunts  of  boyliood 
are  now  before  me,  and  its  bright  re- 
membrances crowd  thick  upon  me; 
but,  alas  I  how  is  its  joyous  spirit  sub* 
dued  to  a  graver  tone,  when  the  faees 
of  many,  still  familiar  tlu>ugh  long  since 
depi^ed,  rise  around  me !  How  is  the 
bnlitant  tissue  of  its  memories  per- 


n 


vaded  with  many  a  line  of  sadness, 
when  I  follow  the  fortunes  of  some  who 
were  then  my  fellows,  and  note,  for  a 
time,  ^  various  instaoces  of  virtue 
militant,  vice  triumphant,  generous 
aspimtioDS  quenched,  bright  careers 
darkened,  imiocence  the  prey  of  guilt, 
generosity  the  victim  of  baseness, 
which,  even  within  that  narrow  scope, 
are  presented  to  my  saddening  mind. 
Mysterious,  truly,  are  the  ways  of  Pro- 
vidence mth  man,  but  yet  to  the  sceptic 
and  the  sciolist  alone  is  their  vindica- 
tion wanting ;  and,  blessed  be  Heaven ! 
I  hold  a  creed  which  can  harmonise 
dispensations  which  were  else  irrecon- 
cilable, and  even  extract  Uie  sting  from 
my  recollection  of  the  earthly  lot  of  one 
whose  gentle  image  now  rose  before 
me,  as,  looking  on  the  haunted  scenery 
around,  it  seemed  to  my  present  mood 
shorn  of  half  its  gladness  since  she  was 
gone  whose  story,  to  those  who  knew  it, 
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was  linked  for  ever  with  its  fairest  fea-  y 
tures.  But,  Edith  Ludlow,  though  thy 
tale  be  mournful,  yet  is  thy  memory 
sweet !  Stilfdo  I  love  to  dwell  thereon 
— to  think  of  what  in  thyself  thou  wast, 
and  more  of  what  thou  art,  even  a  spi- 
rit of  light  in  that  other  world  to  which 
thy  thoughts  so  often  wandered  —  a 
dweller  in  that  happy  land  "  where  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the 
weary  are  at  rest  ;'^  and  it  is  this  grate- 
ful assurance  only  which  can  enable 
me  calmly  to  contemplate  the  chances 
and  changes  incident  to  thy  mortality, 
but  from  the  further  reach  of  which 
thou  hast  happily  long  since  soared. 

Edith  Ludlow,  a  brief  record  of 
whose  story  we  would  try  to  trace, 
while  yet  in  the  tender  years  of  child- 
hood, was,  within  a  short  interval,  de- 
prived of  both  her  parents.  An  only 
child,  she  had  been  the  object  of  their 
undivided  fondness  and  attention ;  and 
their  loss,  young  though  she  was,  left 
an  impression  on  her  soft  and  medita- 
tive mind  which  time  could  never  sub- 
sequently efiace.  Her  father,  a  cadet 
of  an  ancient  family,  and  an  officer  of 
great  and  distinguished  merit,  fell  in 
the  service  of  his  country  abroad,  in 
the  very  springtime  of  life  and  hope ; 
and  his  young  widow,  with  a  constitu- 
tion sinking  under  the  severe  privation, 
gladly  acquiesced  in  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Mallow,  an  elderly 
maiden  relative,  and  for  the  brief  re- 
sidue of  her  days  found  a  sweet  resting- 
place  in  Elmvale,  as  the  beautiful  and 
retired  residence  of  her  kind-hearted 
friend  was  called. 

Naturally  of  a  soft  and  pensive  turn 
of  mind,  which  the  latter  conversations 
of  her  mother,  tinged  as  they  were  with 
sadness,  had  seized  to  confirm,  Edith 
was  thoughtful  and  retiring  at  an  age 
when  others  are  prone  to  joyousness 
and  glee;  and  as  her  seclusion  pre- 
sented no  obstruction  to  thwart  her 
gentle  inclinations,  Uie  days  of  early 
youth  flowed  swifUy  and  smoothly  by, 
each,  as  it  passed,  linked  with  some 
act  fitted  to  yield  pleasure  to  the  remi- 
niscent mind.  Acquainted  with  few 
of  her  own  rank,  her  own  resources 
yielded  her  happiness ;  and  she  heaved 
not  a  sigh  for  translation  to  that  gay 
and  busy  world  of  which  she  had  heard 
and  read,  but  which,  in  her  estimation, 
oflfered  no  adequate  return  for  the  sa- 
crifice of  the  pure  and  tranquil  joys 
which  flowed  from  the  very  associations 
of  Elmvale^  hallowed  to  her  as  the  last 


home  of  her  departed  parent,  and  loved 
dearly  for  its  own  sake — for  its  beauty, 
its  peacefulness,  and  fitness  to  her  re- 
fined and  contemplative  cast  of  thought. 
By  the  peasantry  she  was  looked  up  to, 
and  almost  venerated,  as  a  being  of  a 
superior  order.  Wherever,  indeed,  she 
turned,  smiles  greeted  the  appearance, 
and  heart-born  blessings  were  invoked 
upon  the  beautiful  head,  of  Edith  Lud- 
low, tlie  "  Lily  of  Elmvale,"  as  she  was 
fondly  and  appositely  called  : — 

'*  Silent  and  chaste  she  steals  along, 
Far  from  the  world's  ga}ri  busy  throng  ; 
With  gentle,  yet  prevaiung  force, 
Intent  upon  her  destined  course ; 
Graceful  and  useful  all  she  does  ; 
Blessing  and  bless'd  where'er  she  goes." 

Such  was  this  gentle  girl  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  with  a  heart  fraught  witii  ten- 
der sensibilities,  a  mind  highly  culti- 
vated, manners  simple  yet  elegant, 
natural  yet  refined,  a  form  exquisitely 
graceful,  and  a  countenance  the  very 
index  of  her  soul,  varying  with  its 
emotions,  expressive  of  its  beauty,  yet 
withal  possessing  that  calm  elevation 
which  was  its  characteristic. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  a  Mr. 
Burton,  the  widower  of  a  sister  of 
Mrs.  Mallow,  came,  with  his  son,  an 
only  child,  to  reside  in  the  neighbour- 
hood on  a  property  lately  bequeathed 
him.  This  worthy  gentleman  was  a 
genuine  specimen  of  a  race  of  squires, 
now  fortunately  almost  extinct,  who 
placed  and  sought  for  happiness  in 
nunting,  drinking,  fighting,  and  their 
appendages — honour,  in  promptly  in- 
sulting any  man  who  had  the  imperti- 
nence to  disagree  with  them — and 
character,  in  calling  out,  and  shooting 
without  foil,  him  who,  Goloonda  to  a 
groat,  had'  been  likewise  the  recipient 
of  the  originating  grievance.  Such 
habits  of  Uiought  and  conduct  pos- 
sessed, as  may  be  supposed,  but  scanty 
attraction  for  the  peaceful  tastes  of 
Mrs.  Mallow,  who  consequently  pe- 
rused with  feelings  of  regret  the  epistle 
which  announced  her  kinsman's  inten- 
tion of  spending  a  few  days  at  Elmvale, 
on  his  way  to  his  own  residence. 
"  His  sou,  too  I"  mused  she,  widi  a 
glance,  half  anxious,  half  thoughtful, 
towards  Edith ;  '<  ay,  Edward  was  a 
fine,  a  very  fine  boy,  when  his  poor 
mother  was  alive ;  but  I  much  fear  me 
that,  what  with  bad  example  and  bad 
education,  he  is  far  from  wliat  he  might 
have  been ;  and  who  but  the  purest 
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and  the  best  will  be  a  fitting  companion 
for  you,  ray  beautiful  child  ?" 

But,  notwithstanding  her  natural  re- 
pugnance to  the  arrangement,  Mr.  Bur- 
ton and  his  son  were,  on  their  arrival, 
greeted  with  a  cordial  welcome,  genuine 
hospitality  banishing  for  the  time  all 
her  forebodings  and  misgivings  as  to 
the  consequences  of  their  location  in 
her  vicinity.  The  kindness  of  her 
manner  was  indeed  quite  inoperative, 
one  way  or  other,  upon  the  worthy 
father's  feelings  of  ease  and  comfort, 
it  being  to  him  a  consideration  of  utter 
unimportance  what  the  spirit  of  his 
vrelcome  might  be,  provided  the  sub- 
stance thereof  was  satisfactory.  His 
son,  Edward  Burton,  was  in  many  re- 
spects his  parent's  contrast.  Of  strik- 
ing, if  not  strictly  handsome,  features, 
his  countenance  evinced  both  intellect 
and  energy ;  while  his  form,  tall  and 
symmetrioUly  proportioned,  supplied 
an  admirable  specimen  of  manly  beauty. 
Education,  however,  had  done  little  to 
improve  his  natural  gifts,  but  rather, 
by  their  perversion,  had  rendered  them 
an  evil  instead  of  a  blessing ;  and  thus 
his  mind,  as  a  soil  rife  with  fertility,  in 
the  absence  of  culture,  had  thrown  up 
a  tangled  exuberance  of  good  and  baa, 
noxious  and  salubrious.  His  good 
(qualities,  transgressing  their  legitimate 
limits,  had  deviated  into  faults :  gene- 
rosity had  grown  into  extravagance, 
emulation  into  intolerance  of  competi- 
tion, courage  into  temerity,  self-respect 
into  arrogance;  and  his  passions  in 
general,  spuming  the  regency  of  judg- 
ment, exercised  an  immediate  and  un- 
divided sway  over  his  actions.  The 
result  of  the  neglect  or  maltreatment  of 
such  a  temper  as  his  was  that,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three  —  the  period  of 
which  we  now  write —  he  Mras  proud, 
impetuous,  self-willed,  and  intractable. 
In  whatever  pursuits  of  pleasure  he 
proposed  to  himself,  he  moved  unde- 
viatingly  right  on  to  the  end  aimed  at, 
reckless  of  consequences,  fiercely  hos- 
tile to  those  who  crossed  his  path, 
prompt,  and  uncalculating  as  to  the 
means  employed  for  retaliation. 

On  Edith's  entering  the  room,  he  al- 
most started  with  pleasurable  surprise. 
Never  before,  he  thought,  had  he  seen 
a  being  half  so  beautiful.  Her  dress, 
plain  and  graceful,  simple  and  elegant, 
consisted  well  with  her  slight  and  per- 
fecUy  proportioned  figure,  and  detract- 
ed nothing  from  the  charm  of  her  coun- 
tenance^ which  was  of  that  delicately 


pure  and  pensive  cast,  to  look  on  which 
IS  pleasant  as  to  listen  to  some  of  the 
simple,  touching  melodies  of  the  olden 
time,  whose  subduing  influence  the 
heart  is  quick  to  acknowledge,  when 
many  a  highly  wrought  and  brilliant 
piece  is  impotent  to  enlist  its  sym- 
pathies. 

Unknown  to  herself,  a  brief  inter- 
course sufficed  to  establish  her  domi- 
nion over  young  Burton's  destiny; 
while  the  fervour  of  passion,  superven- 
ing on  his  confident  and  sanguine  tem- 
per, too  easily  led  him  to  acquiesce  in 
the  assurance  of  awakening  a  recipro- 
cal afiection.  But  a  little  further  com- 
panionship served  to  modify  his  ex- 
pectance Dy  occasional  distrust,  and 
taught  him  the  expediency,  or  rather 
the  necessity,  of  forbearance  in  the 
disclosure  of  his  feelings.  He  saw  her 
to  be  one  who  stood,  as  it  were,  alone 
in  sentiment,  thought,  and  disposition. 
Her  childhood  shaded  with  sorrow,  h^f^ 
youth  as  yet  passed  in  solitude,  her 
education  congenial  with  her  state, — 
all  had  served  to  sublime  a  mind  na- 
turally of  the  finest  organisation  ;  and 
the  ordinary  arts  of  conquest  would  not 
reach  its  elevation. 

This  he  had  sufficient  discernment 
to  discover;  but  self-love  impelled  him 
to  the  trial,  though  self-knowledge  not 
rarely  told  him  that  he  possessed  not 
the  qualities  which  could  win  her  af- 
fections, or  render  her  happy  even  if 
obtained — that  he  was  irremediably 
un worthy  of  her;  and,  at  sudi  mo- 
ments, aeeply  and  bitterly  did  he  la- 
ment the  mispent  time  and  talents 
which  had  left  him  but  the  wreck  of 
what  he  might  have  been.  But,  in 
the  event,  the  force  of  passion  ever 
quelled  the  rising  of«candid  and  ge- 
nerous feeling;  and,  under  its  habitual 
(>redomioance,  he  soon  learned  to  si- 
ence  the  reprehensions  of  reason  and 
conscience,  and  determine,  if  possible, 
at  every  risk  and  in  every  mode,  to  win 
and  wear  so  fair  a  prize.  This  settled, 
he  turned  to  the  brighter  aspect  of 
afilairs,  and  dwelt  with  delight  upon 
the  fecilities  which  his  relationship  to 
Mrs.  Mallow  afforded,  and  upon,  as 
he  supposed,  the  intact  state  of  Edith's 
affections,  which  her  recluse  and  se- 
questered life  seemed  to  him  to  certify. 
He  knew  not  that  a  love  lay  deep  and 
living  in  the  heart  of  Edith  Ludlow, 
which  none  could  dislodge,  few  trans- 
fer— a  love  for  the  Beautiful,  the  Ab- 
stract, the  Ideal^  which  would  remain 
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tnw  to  the  indefinite  conception,  till 
one  who  embodied  the  creation  of  her 
mind  should  appear  to  receive  the  rich 
treasure,  augmented  in  the  very  con- 
veyance, intenser  from  the  fixedness  of 
its  object,  fuller  from  the  awakening  of 
feelings  slumbering  till  then,  tenderer 
even  from  the  perishable  nature  of  the 
being  on  whom  it  would  be  lavished. 
He  was  not  the  one  to  lure  Uiis  love 
from  its  deep  recess ;  for,  generous  and 
fine  though  some  of  his  trails  of  cha- 
racter were,  he  yet  fell  far  beneath  that 
tone  of  thought  and  feeling  to  which 
alone  her  heart  could  correspond ;  and 
however  largely  he  might  share  in  that 
kindness  which  flowed  for  all,  he  was 
never  to  possess  the  charm  which  could 
stir  the  well-spring  of  those  higher  and 
holier  afiections  that,  in  their  purest 
state,  woman  only  feels,  and  only  feels 
for  one. 

It  was  closely  verging  upon  spring 
when  he  and  his  fother  quitted  £lm- 
yale ;  but  before  its  light,  green  garni- 
ture had  been  deepened  by  summer's 
glow,  he,  under  circumstances  of  such 
slight  authority,  was  regarded  by  many 
as  the  accepted  suitor  of  Edith  Ludlow, 
and  whispers  of  wonder  went  round 
that  she  should  listen  to  the  addresses 
of  so  wild  and  hot  a  youth.  The  ru- 
mour reached  not  her  who  was  its  sub- 
ject, in  her  simple  and  incurious  soli- 
tude ;  and,  accordingly,  no  cliange  in 
her  usual  mode  of  life  was  perceptible, 
except  that  she  now  more  rarely  en- 
joyed the  lonely  rambles  in  which  she 
delighted.  Burton  often  contrived  to  be 
her  companion,  fumisiied  with  some 
pretext  that  threw  a  guise  over  his  real 
motive,  which,  as  yet,  dubious  of  the 
result,  he  had  not  ventured  to  reveal ; 
although  he  sedulously  favoured  the 
story  of  his  success,  partly  because  it 
flattered  his  pride,  and  partly  because 
he  hoped  that,  in  the  failure  of  fairer 
means,  it  might  serve  in  some  measure 
to  enlist  Edith's  sense  of  justice  on  his 
side. 

Thus,  for  a  time,  the  days  sped 
fleetly  by,  leaving  no  change  in  tlieir 
relationship ;  but  so  uncertain  a  condi- 
tion of  things  could  not  endure  where 
one  so  impetuous  was  concerned  ;  and 
before  many  weeks  were  elapsed,  a 
sudden  change  was  destined  to  pass 
upon  the  '*  spirit  of  his  dream.'*  On 
an  evening  late  in  June,  one  of  those 
few  which,  in  this  countnr,  support  the 
character  of  summer,  Edith  had  been 
induced  by  its  exceeding  loveliness  to 


stroll  out  in  the  twilight ;  and,  charmed 
by  the  witching  influence  of  the  boar, 
had  unconsciously  strayed  down  to  the 
adjacent  lake,  already  silvered  by  the 
light  of  the  rising  moon.  Here  site 
paused,  to  give  free  indulgence  to  the 
mspirations  of  the  still  and  silent  scene. 
Not  a  sound  disturbed  the  perfect 
quietude,  or  checked  the  lapse  of 
sweet  thoughts  through  her  mina.  The 
very  wavelets  stole  gently  to  Uie  shore, 
as  if  fearful  of  waking  the  moonbeams 
that  slept  upon  their  bosom  ;  and  the 
low,  oblivious  music  of  their  flow  but 
breathed  repose,  giving  depth  to  the 
silence,  and  lulling  into  mystic  dreams 
her  spirit,  which,  soon  lost  to  thiiiga 
sublunary,  soared  rapidly  and  hx  eiwrny 
on  the  wings  of  its  own  high  thoughts. 
The  fiimiliar  voice  of  Edward  Burton, 
wIk),  unperceived,  had  approached 
within  a  fow  paces,  recalled  ner  from 
her  airy  revery. 

^'  Is  Miss  Ludlow,*'  inquired  he, 
*^  so  unappreliensive  of  danger  from 
the  falling  dew,  as  to  remain  without 
fear  in  the  open  air  at  so  late  an  hour? 
Her  enthusiasm  for  the  beautiful  should 
not  induce  her  thus  to  expose  her  health. 
But,  indeed,*'  added  he,  not  awaiting 
her  reply,  and  anxious  to  detain  her, 
*^  I  myself  exemplify  the  force  of  the 
temptation,  since,  even  with  a  saise  of 
excellence  so  much  feebler,  I  have  been 
led  to  linger  long  upon  the  lake,  though 
urgently  required  elsewhere ;  and,  be- 
lieve me,  as  I  passed  by  Abbey  Island, 
it  was  fine  beyond  expression  to  behold, 
through  the  branching  trees  the  moon, 
a  silver  globe,  rise  behind  its  dark, 
ivied  ruins." 

^  It  must,  indeed,  have  been  a  rare 
and  lovely  sight,"  returned  Edith,  ^  re* 
garded  firem  such  a  point,  and  wHh  the 
aecessaries  of  gentle  airs  and  unruflcd 
water.  Truly,  Mr.  Burton,"  continued 
she,  smiling,  *^  I  feel  almost  inclined 
to  envy  you  the  attainment  of  that 
which  I  have  never  enjoyed,  except  in/ 
prospective,  or,  I  should  add,  in  ima- 
gination." 

"  I  do  not  then  see,"  rejoined  her 
companion,  after  a  short  pause,  during 
which  a  sudden  thouglit  seemed  to 
strike  him,  <*  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why,  in  that  case,  you  should  not  con- 
vert foncy  into  reality,  the  pleasures  of 
hope  into  those  of  memory.  My  hum- 
ble services,"  proceeded  he,  urgently, 
*'  are  at  your  command.  My  beat  is 
hard  by ;  and  a  few  minutes  w9t  suf- 
fice to  place  you  in  a  scene  which  your 
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exquisite  taste,!  predict,  will  pronounce 
incapable  of  being  rivalled  by  mere 
conception.'' 

To  the  innocent  and  unreflecting  ar- 
dour of  Edith's  admiration  the  allure- 
ment was  resistless;  and  in  another 
roimite  the  boat,  with  its  fair  freight, 
impelled  by  Barton's  powerful  arm, 
shot  swiftly  o?er  the  water.  Neither 
spoke.  Edith  gazed  on  her  novel  and 
enchanting  circumstance  with  a  silence 
which  enabled  her  more  folly  to  enjoy 
its  eioellence ;  and  her  companion  was 
gratefully  employed  in  endeavouring  to 
assuage  the  tomuttuous  emotions  which 
swelled  his  bosom  under  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  situation.  He  was  now  with 
her  he  so  passionately  loved,  akme— 
far  from  the  cognisance  of  any— him- 
self the  sole  arbiter  of  her  movements ; 
and  a  strange  delight  thrilled  through 
his  heart  at  the  reflection.  Should  be 
hesitate,  he  asked,  to  avail  himself  of 
advants^es  such  as  these,  which  jus- 
tified his  most  sanguine  hopes  ?  The 
softening  influence  of  the  scene,  its 
beauty,  its  romance,  might  afiect  her 
in  his  behalf;  and  though  she  was  un- 
prepared for  an  avowal  of  his  love,  yet 
even  this  circumstance,  he  persusided 
himself,  might  prove  ftLvourable,  and 
taken,  as  she  would  be,  by  surprise, 
unexpectedness,  and  impetuosity,  might 
haply  prevent,  or  overpower,opposilion. 
Thus  busied,  he  spoke  not;  but  the 
energy  of  his  feelings  otherwise  deve^^ 
loped  itself,  imparting  a  violence  to 
his  exertions  which  soon  sent  the  boat 
upon  the  sandy  beach  with  a  shock 
that  summoned  both  from  their  ab- 
stractions. 

And  now  they  had  reached  the 
mined  chapel,  and  stood  at  one  end 
of  the  roofless  aisle,  surveying  its  lonely 
beaaty.  The  pale  moonlight,  stream- 
ing through  the  high  oriel  window,  but 
broken  as  it  passed  by  its  rich  ivy 
tracery,  lay  clear  and  still  upon  the  cold, 
grey  tombstones,  save  when  the  night- 
wind'stirred  the  clustering  foliage,  and 
then  the  varying  li^t  and  shade  flick- 
ered to  and  fro,  with  strange  and  wild 
effect,  upon  their  rudely  flgared  sur- 
faces. £ditb*s  feelings  lay  too  deep 
fbr  communication :  the  solemn  wttnei$ 
of  the  nightly  hour,  the  hallowed  asso- 
ciations of  the  place,  the  mute  yet 
eloquent  memorials  of  the  post  around 
her,  threw  a  religious  awe  over  her 
young  spirit ;  and  she  seemed  to  hush 
her  very  breatlrings  lest  they  should 
disturb  the  sacred  calm.   A^  a  long- 


drawn  and  delicious  pause,  uncon- 
sciously, as  to  herself,  she  murmured, 
'*  Oh,  how  this  holy  scene  raises  and 
serenes  one's  thoughts  1  Can  it  be  that 
a  world  of  pain  and  sorrow,  of  passion 
and  of  tumult,  coexists  with  this?" 
The  mournful  hoot  of  the  bird  of  night, 
as,  disturbed  by  this  unwonted  intru- 
sion, it  slowly  winnowed  its  way  ofet^ 
head,  was  her  only  response,  and, 
startling  her,  recalled  the  forgotten 
circumstance  of  another's  presence. 
Burton  gazed  with  devotion  on  the 
beautiful  manifestation  of  enthusiasm 
before  him ;  and,  unable  longer  to  re- 
strain the  tide  of  pent-up  passion,  he 
seized  on  the  opportunity  for  contrast 
of  his  condition  with  the  quietude 
around,  and  with  quivering  voice  and 
Inirried  and  breathless  words  he  told 
his  love — words  in  themselves,  indeed, 
but  faint  and  broken  symbols  of  his 
feelings,  the  concomitants  rather  than 
the  medium  of  communion;  for  lan- 
guage is  but  a  sluggish  vehicle  for  the 
burning  thoughts  of  a  mind  so  highly 
wrought  as  his.  At  such  crises  it  is 
gifted  with  the  power  of  conveying  in- 
dependently of  verbal  aid  :  conception 
and  communication  are  simultaneous  ; 
and  it  is  understood  by  an  immediate 
apprehension.  Fixed  to  the  ground, 
pale  and  motionless  as  a  marble  statue, 
Edith  stood  paralysed  at  first  with  utter 
surprise;  but  as  light  broke  in  upon 
her  mind,  her  cheek's  hue  came  and 
went  with  its  pulsations,  as  she  was 
alternately  moved  by  his  earnestness 
or  frightened  by  his  vehemence.  When 
at  length  he  paused,  exhausted, — with 
a  flushed  brow,  yet  not  in  vain  endea- 
vouring to  command  a  steady  voice, 
she  answered  in  a  tone  which,  despite 
her  efforts,  was  one  more  of  depreca- 
tion than  reproof — that  he  acted  an 
unlooked-for  and  injurious  part— that 
there  was  naught  to  render  his  lan- 
guage becoming  in  him  to  speak  or  in 
her  to  hear ;  and  entreated  him  not  to 
take  ungenerous  advantage  of  her  si- 
tuation, but,  remembering  what  was 
due  to  himself  as  to  her,  permit  her  to 
return  at  once  to  Elmvale. 

"  Bear  with  me,  bear  with  me,  Edith 
Ludlow,  I  beseech  you  1  True,  I  act 
rashly,  wildly,  madly,  if  you  will,  as  a 
man  under  impending  fate ;  but  I  am 
not  forgetful  either  of  myself  or  yon, 
for  I  respect  myself  the  more  for  fixing 
my  love  on  a  being  so  exalted  ;  and  I 
give  you  what  is  yoor  due,  when  I  yield 
you  the  def  p  devotion  of  a  soul  that 
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never  worshipped  aught  so  ardenlly 
before.  Ilegard  not  harshly,  then,  my 
presumption  and  abruptness :  they  are 
the  offspring  of  a  mina  moved  to  dis- 
traction by  its  situation.  I  tread  the 
▼ery  bounding  line  of  light  and  dark- 
ness— my  fate  is  in  your  hands — a 
word  from  you  can  cast  roe  into  the 
outer  darkness  of  despair — a  word 
from  you  can  transport  me  to  life  and 
light.  Exercise  your  power,  then,  with 
mercy.  I  have  given  you  my  all.  Oh, 
let  heart  be  given  in  return  for  heart  1'' 

«  Cease,  cease! — this  is  too,  too 
much! — I  cannot  bear  it!  I  will," 
cried  the  distressed  and  agitated  girl, 
"  I  will  respect  you  as  the  nephew  of 
my  benefactress — I  will  regara  you  as 
a  dear  friend — I  will  look  on  you  as 
a  brother,  if  you  permit  me — but  in 
any  other  relation — oh!  no,  no — it 
cannot,  cannot  be  I" 

Burton  gazed  intensely  on  her  as  she 
spoke.  Her  eyes,  he  saw,  were  be- 
dewed with  grief,  and  her  features  qui- 
vering with  emotion ;  but  in  neither 
could  he  discern  a  sign  of  acquiescence. 
"  Is  there  no  hope?"  he  faltered  out 
in  a  hollow  tone.  A  verbal  answer  was 
needless ;  her  pallid  and  partially 
averted  countenance  told,  too  plainly 
to  admit  of  doubt,  that  for  him  there 


now  was  none. 


Who  can  solve  the  mystery  of  the 
human  soul  ?  Who  can  descend  to  its 
depths,  and  note  the  sources  of  the 
far-down  currents,  whose  ebb  or  flow 
can  in  a  moment  change  the  aspect  of 
its  surface,  convert  the  tempestuous 
into  the  serene,  the  calm  into  the 
tumultuous,  fierce  hostility  into  placid 
friendship,  fond  love  into  deadly  hatred  ? 
Truly,  there  is  therein  a  deep-laid  la- 
boratory of  thoughts  and  feelings,  which 
rise,  ever  and  anon,  as  if  to  deride  the 
vain  toils  of  the  metaphysician,  ''  to 
hunt  them  to  their  elemental  forms," 
and  exhibit  to  mockery  the  subtlest 
manipulations  of  the  mental  analyst. 

A  revulsion,  sudden  and  fearful,  now 
shook  that  of  Burton,  as  he  read  the 
final  reply  to  (he  last  interrogatory  of 
despair :  his  feelings  were,  on  the  in- 
stant, revolutionised,  and  unbridled 
passion  claimed  and  obtained  the  su- 
premacy. A  dark  thought  sprung  up 
in  his  turbid  brain ;  and,  his  extremity 
acknowledging  it,  he  rose  hastily  from 
the  knee  on  which  he  had  fallen,  and 
stood  with  clenched  hand  and  flaming 
eye  before  the  aflrighted  Edith. 


"  Girl !"  cried  he,  vehemently,  "  you 
have  deceived — you  have  played  me 
false !  With  insidious  smiles  you  hare 
lured  me  to  my  ruin ;  and  now,  when 
within  your  toils,  you  mock  me  with 
your  pity  !  Fritni,  brother,  forsoodi ! 
Out  upon  the  words! — I  hate  them. 
But,  by  Heaven  !"  continued  he,  and 
his  voice  sunk  to  the  deep  undertone 
of  desperate  determination,  <<  Edward 
Burton  shall  not  thus  be  made  a  stock 
for  your  derision !  No !  Mark  me, 
woman,  and  mark  me  well !  I  am  now 
a  reckless  and  a  desperate  roan ;  I  care 
not  for  my  life — it  is  a  burden  to  me. 
Swear,  then — ay,  swear  to  yield  you 
to  my  wishes— swear  to  link  your  fate 
with  mine  for  life — or,  by  that  hell 
which  bums  within  this  breast,  you 
deep  waters  shall  not  flow  for  us  in 
vain,  but  shall  aflbrd  us  at  least  a  com- 
mon lot  in " 

Ere  he  could  complete  the  impious 
engagement,  Edith  had  raised  her  hand 
and  placed  it  on  his  lips :  "  Edward 
Burton,"  said  she,  earnestly,  but  in  a 
voice  subduing  from  its  gentleness  at 
so  perilous  a  juncture,  '^  listen  to  me, 
if  only  for  a  moment,  before  you  pledge 
your  faith  to  the  fulfilment  of  so  mean 
a  menace.  I  am  not  going  to  speak  in 
the  language  of  anger  and  reproach — 
to  say  that  you  have  for  ever  stained 
your  character,  and  proved  yourself  an 
alien  to  that  nobleness  of  thought  in 
which  I  have  seen  you,  more  than  once, 
indulge.  No,  I  will  not  judge  so  hardly 
of  you ;  for  well  I  know  that,  when  this 
moment  of  weakness  shall  have  passed, 
and  your  mind  shall  be  itself  again,  its 
upbraidings  will  wound  you  deeply 
enough,  without  the  reproaches  of  an- 
other to  barb  their  keenness.  But  I 
would  urge  you  to  a  reflection  which 
well  may  queil  your  violence,  and 
cause  you  to  take  the  tone  of  the  sup- 
pliant for  that  of  the  oppressor, — I 
would  bid  you  pause  for  an  instant, 
eLnd-^lookfonoard.  I  would  bid  you 
remember  that,  even  in  this  seeming 
solitude  and  nightly  hour,  the  eye  of 
the  Omnipresent  and  the  Ever-wakeful 
rests  full  upon  you ;  and  that  a  flash  of 
its  indignation  can,  in  a  moment,  strike 
you  down,  to  commingle  your  dust 
with  that  of  the  departed  which  lies 
beneath  your  feet.  Think  of  this, 
Edward  Burton — dismiss  your  pre- 
sent evil  mood — repent  you  of  your 
grievous  crime — ana  hasten,  on  your 
knees,  to  deprecate  His  wrath  I" 

The  unmerited  mildness  of  the  in- 
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jured  girl,  the  solemn  tone  in  which 
she  spoke,  and  the  earnest  exhortation 
with  which  she  concluded,  operated, 
sudden  as  a  spell,  on  the  young  man's 
troubled  spirit.  Tlie  storm  of  violence 
fell  before  the  simple  majesty  of  virtue ; 
and  he  who,  but  the  minute  before,  had 
looked  and  acted  the  incarnation  of 
frenzied  f>assion,  now  knelt  as  a  child 
at  the  feet  of  that  young  creature,  and 
humbly  pleaded  for  forgiveness :  *'  I 
was  insane  I''  cried  the  wretched  youth ; 
"  I  knew  not  what  I  said  or  did.  Re- 
gard with  pity  the  actions  of  a  man 
maddened  as  I  am  by  my  utter  misery .'' 

*^  Enough,  enough,''  interrupted 
Edith ;  "  fully,  freely  I  forgive  you ; 
and,  oh,  let  the  scene  be  swept  for  ever 
from  the  memory  of  both  I" 

A  few  minutes,  and  with  feelings  in 
both  how  sadly  different,  had  they  again 
in  silence  crossed  the  lake !  At  part- 
ing, Edith  extended  her  hand.  He 
seized,  pressed  it  to  his  lips;  and, 
without  a  word  spoken  upon  either 
side,  they  separated.  Burton  watched 
her  receding  form  till  lost  among  the 
trees;  it  seemed  to  him  like  the  last 
glimpse  of  happiness.  His  passions, 
gathering  as  he  gazed,  became  too 
strong  for  control,  and  once  more  burst 
out  with  appalling  violence.  He  struck 
his  forehead  with  his  clenched  hands, 
and  cursed  himself,  in  the  agony  of  his 
self-accusing  feelings :  *^  Fool,  as  well 
as  villain,''  exclaimed  he,  *^  that  I  was ! 
My  hopes  are  now  for  ever  blasted  by 
my  own  execrable  folly ;  my  character 
for  ever  damned  by  my  own  black  vil- 
lany.  And,"  asked  he  of  himself,  with 
startling  energy,  "  shall  I  outlive  this  ? 
Y-e-s,''  said  he,  slowly  and  bitterly, 
after  a  pause,  during  which  his  pride 
was  stung,  and  a  sterner  shade  over- 
cast his  spirit — *'  yes,  1  shall !  Edward 
Burton  shall  not  thus  succumb:  he 
shall  not  raise  a  suicidal  hand  because 
a  silly  maiden  said  him.  Nay.  No,  no, 
no  I^'  and  he  laughed  bitterly  in  deri- 
sion of  the  thought ;  "  he  was  not  bom 
for  this.  Let  him  root  up,  and  cast  to 
the  winds,  this  foolish  ikncy :  thank 
Heaven,  tliere  is  no  lack  of  those  who, 
fairer  and  worthier  than  yon  capricious 
damsel,  will  listen  with  delight  to  the 
vows  of  Edward  Burton.  But,"  for 
again  the  fitful  tide  of  feeling  turned, 
**  miserable  man  that  I  am,  what  do  I 
say?  Why  am  I,  with  hollow  and 
heartless  words,  mocking  myself  and 
outraging  her?  Oh,  Edith  Ludlow! 
millions  though  there  were,  there  is  not 


one  so  gentle,  one  so  good,  one  so 
beautiful,  as  thou  I"  and  the  scalding 
tear  fell  from  his  burning  eye  as,  in  the 
anguish  of  his  spirit,  he  gazed  on  the 
spot  where  he  saw  her  last.  Soon, 
however,  he  turned  away,  flung  him- 
self into  the  boat,  and  pulled  home- 
wards across  the  lake. 

The  next  day  found  the  unhappy 
youth  on  his  way  to  the  Continent,  to 
endeavour,  by  travel,  to  allay  the  fearful 
energy  of  his  excitement,  and  reduce 
the  chaos  which  remorse,  indignation, 
wounded  pride,  and  shattered  confi- 
dence, may  well  be  supposed  to  have 
created  in  his  breast.  His  absence  was 
a  happy  and  well-timed  thing  for  her, 
from  whose  eyes  he  had,  for  the  first 
time,  drawn  the  illusive  veil  which  the 
purity  of  her  nature  and  the  ardour  and 
elevation  of  her  fancy  had  flung  over 
life  and  its  concerns.  The  abrupt  dis- 
covery of  truth,  so  contrary  to  the 
shapings  of  her  mind  in  imaginative 
solitude,  was,  for  a  time,  necessarily 
accompanied  by  painful  depression; 
but  there  is,  happily,  in  youth  a  recu> 
perative  energy,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  speedily  cancels  the  effects  of  a 
shock,  that,  considering  its  tenderness 
and  inexperience,  might  otherwise  have 
imparted  a  formation  fatal  to  its  pro- 
spects. Tlie  healing  and  assuasive 
efficacy  of  this  principle,  Edith's  mind 
fortunately  acknowledged,  and,  though 
peculiarly  susceptible  and  retentive, 
gradually  yielded  its  despondence  to 
Sie  sweet  influences  of  her  age  and 
avocations.  The  scene  in  the  ruined 
chapel  recurred  with  longer  iutervab ; 
Burton  was  not  present  to  revive  it: 
and  when  glimpses  of  it  now  and  then 
shot  across  her  memory,  they  came 
associated  with  a  bewildering  feeling  of 
terror  that  made  her  fain  to  wean  her 
thoughts  from  the  forbidding  subject. 
Nor  was  her  desire  ungratifi^.  Their 
current  soon  happily  re-entered  its 
former  channel.  Her  old  pursuits 
again  ministered  to  her  grateful  em- 
ployment and  companionship;  and 
once  more  might  you  contemplate — 

"  O'er  all  her  face  a  radiance  fair, 
That  seemeth  to  be  native  there ! 
A  soul-breathed  calm  that  ne'er  may 

cease — 
The  spirit  of  eternal  peace !" 

There  was,  without  the  precincts  of 
Elmvale,  a  favourite  spot  where  this 
sweet  girl  oflen  bent  her  steps  to  while 
away  a  dreamy  and  delicious   hour 
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amid  the  hushed  and  lonely  msgnH' 
licence  that  lay  around.  It  was  a  na^ 
tural  terrace,  hung  high  up  on  the 
western  side  of  a  neighbouring  hill. 
A  heath-coYered  mound,  set  in  a  niche 
scooped  out  of  the  rock,  across  the 
front  of  which  the  narrow  platform  ran, 
formed  a  rude  yet  appropriate  couch, 
on  which  you  might  luxurionslr  re- 
pose, and  gaze  upon  the  chequered  and 
wide-spread  scenery  beneath,  while  the 
wild  music  of  nature  was  ever  in  your 
ears ;  for,  within  an  arrow's  flight  of 
the  knoll  whereon  you  lay,  was  there  a 
rushing  waterfall,  whose  whirling  and 
leaping  current  might  be  marked, 
brightening  and  darkening  through  sun- 
shine and  shade,  as  it  hurried  on  in  its 
gleaming  course  to  plunge  into  the  ex- 
pectant waters  of  the  lake  below.  The 
proximity  of  this  delightful  spot  to 
Elmvale,  its  privacy,  and  the  surpass- 
ing beauty  of  its  situation,  combined 
to  render  Edith's  visits  to  it  frequent 
and  protracted  ;  and  often  had  the  set- 
ting sun  thrown  his  parting  beams 
upon  her,  as  she  lingered  long  unwill- 
ing to  withdraw  from  its  attractions. 

On  the  close  of  a  day  of  uncommon 
loveliness,  she  had,  as  she  was  often 
wont,  extended  her  evening  walk  to 
this  wild  and  beautiful  retreat.  The 
rich  repose  of  early  autumn,  vnthouC 
the  melancholy  which  attends  the  de- 

f)arture  of  this  season,  rested  upon  the 
andscape;  and  as,  in  addition  to  its 
tranquil  influence,  the  aspect  of  the 
sky  promised  a  sunset  of  unusual 
splendour,  she  yielded  to  the  tempt- 
ation, and  readily  risked  the  danger  of 
damp  and  dew  to  witness  it.  Clouds 
of  varied  hue  and  shape  were  slowly 
sweeping  westward,  and  marshalling 
themselves  around,  as  if  to  look  upon 
the  grandeur  of  the  sinking  orb,  and 
dip* their  skirts  in  the  glory  that  flowed 
tidelike  from  him ;  and  then,  trans- 
muted into  living  light  as  they  ap- 
proached, they  formed  for  him  a  gor- 
geous retinue  as,  like  a  dying  monarch 
amid  his  train,  he  sunk  in  subdued 
effulgence,  leaving  the  blessed  west 
bathed  in  a  flood  of  molten  gold. 
Edith,  half  forgetful  of  his  loss  in  the 
magnificence  of  his  obsequies,  gazed 
long  upon  the  sea  of  glory  amid  which, 
like  islands  girt  with  fire,  tho  smaller 
clouds  were  slowly  floating,  till  the 
fading  colours  of  the  forsaken  sky 
waminff  her  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  she  at  length  reluctantly  turned 
to  retrace  her  steps.    As,  with  a  shade 


of  sadness,  she  was  about  to  descend 
into  the  darkening  valley,  her  step  was 
suddenly  arrested  by  the  report  of  a 
fowling-piece  at  hand  ;  and,  nearly  at 
the  same  instant,  a  tall  youth  in  a  shoot- 
ing dress  leaped  down  from  the  adjoin- 
ing height  in  search  of  his  gamr.  He 
started  with  surprise  at  seeing  k  l>etng 
so  beautiful  in  that  lonely  place  at 
such  an  hour,  and  stood,  for  a  moment, 
motionless,  as  if  undecided  as  to  her 
nature :  it  was,  however,  only  for  a  mo- 
ment, for  the  next  he  advanced  onco- 
vered,  as  to  address  Iter.  Confused  hy 
the  unexpected  incident,  Edith  would 
I  Ave  passed,  but  his  position  on  the 
narrow  platform  was  such  as  to  prevent 
her ;  and,  with  a  gentle  compulsion  in 
his  manner,  as  if  to  deny  a  passage,  be 
was  proceeding;  to  improvise  in  a  strain 
of  romantic  gallantry,  as  much  to  his 
own  satisfaction  as  to  her  annoyance, 
when  he  was  most  unpropitiously  in- 
terrupted by  a  call  from  a  clear,  mu- 
sical voice  from  the  height  abore: 
"  Capel,  Capel  I  what  detains  you  7 
Are  you  apostrophizing  the  evening 
star,  or  invoking  your  good  genius  to 
aid  you  in  finding  that  solitary  trophy 
of  your  prowess  ?  Come,  come,  man, 
rather  than  have  the  langh  of  the  mess 
against  you,  I  will  e'en  let  you  have  a 
moiety  of  my  own  spoils."  And  the 
speaker,  impatient  of  his  companion's 
delay,  appeared  in  person  to  ascertain 
its  cause.  He  vras  a  young  man  of  a 
graceful  and  winning  exterior,  above 
the  middle  size,  and  slight  and  well- 
proportioned.  The  excitement  of  exer- 
cise had  thrown  a  flush  into  his  clieeic, 
and  lighted  up  his  dark  eye  with  an 
expression  which  banished  from  his 
countenance,  for  the  time,  what  the 
calm,  well-shaped  forehead,  that  gleam- 
ed firom  beneath  his  clustering  curls, 
told  was  its  habitual  cost.  He  likewise, 
at  first,  stopped  in  astonishment  at  the 
scene  which  presented  itself;  but  the 
attitude  of  Capel,  and  the  mingled  fear 
and  confusion  legible  on  £dith*s  fea- 
tures, served,  at  a  glance,  to  inform  him 
of  the  nature  of  the  case,  though  it  re- 
quired a  strong  effort  of  self-command 
to  withdraw  his  eyes  fh)m  the  counte- 
nance of  the  latter,  and  interpose  to 
remove  the  perplexity  which  seemed  to 
enhance  its  oeauty.  However,  colour- 
ing, he  bowed  low  to  her,  and,  ad- 
vancing hastily,  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
shoulder  of  his  companion,  wlio  turned 
to  him  with  an  arch  gaiety  of  look, 
which  quite  nullified  the  expostulatory 
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air  he  essayed  to  assume,  previously  lo 
protesting  against  this  intervention, 
llis  purpose  was,  however,  happily  for 
Edith,  precluded  by  an  earnest  look  of 
dissuasion  from  his  friend,  and  by  a 
prompt  apology  to  her  for  their  invo- 
luntary ntrusion  on  her  privacy.  He 
then,  after  tlie  interchange  of  a  few 
words  of  course,  and  a  grateful  look  of 
acknowledgment  from  Edith,  hastened 
lo  relieve  her  of  the  presence  of  stran- 
gers ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  he  and 
Capel  were  out  of  sight,  and  slie  was 
perroittefd  to  return  to  Elm  vale,  undis- 
turbed by  aught,  save,  perhaps,  by  the 
recollection  of  what  liau  just  occurred, 
and  of  the  kind  youth  who  had,  so 
quietly  and  gently,  freed  her  from  her 
embarrassment. 

The  young  men  who  have  just  been 
introduced  (and  with  one  of  whom,  at 
least,  the  reader  must  yet  be  more  fa- 
miliar), though  on  terms  of  the  closest 
friendship,  were,  as  already  in  some 
measure  indicated,  of  widely  different 
characters.  They  were  brother-officers 
in  a  regiment  which  had  been  quar- 
tered shortly  before  in  a  neighbouring 
town;  and  their  connexion  was  thus 
one  of  circumstances  as  well  as  taste. 
Henry  Percival,  as  he  who  last  ap- 
peared was  named,  was,  in  some  re- 
spects, the  antithesis  of  his  light  and 
buoyant-hearted  companion,  though 
possessed  of  kindred  qualities  sufficient 
to  form  the  basis  of  a  firm  and  admir- 
able friendship.  He  had  a  mind  and 
temperament  of  a  nmch  superior  cast, 
better  balanced,  and  more  submissive 
to  the  sway  of  reason  ;  and  hence, 
though  both  more  purely  enthusiastic 
and  more  highly  imaginative,  these 
qualities,  in  his  mstance,  served  only 
to  impart  ardour  to  hb  sentiments, 
and  give  them  a  lofUer  and  more  ge- 
nerous tone,  without  betraying  him  into 
any  of  those  extravagancies  which  their 
intensity  might  have  produced  in  a 
feebler  and  less  educated  character. 
The  only  child  of  a  mother,  widowed 
while  he  was  yet  an  infant,  he  had 
early  felt  the  moulding  influence  of  an 
unremitting  attention,  prompted  by 
love,  but  guided  by  judgment;  and 
the  result  of  her  tender  and  anxious 
care  was  such  as  to  fulfil  a  mother's 
fondest  expectation.  In  addition  to 
distinguished  mental  gifts,  he  enjoyed, 
too,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  grace, 
so  rarely  found  in  combination  with 
ihem,  which  renders  iheir  possessor  an 
object  of  affection  rather  than  of  envy, 
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and  divests  superiority  of  all  that  is  so 
apt  to  weaken  its  attractiveness.  By 
the  gay  and  thoughtless  Capel  he  was 
regarded  with  feelines  strong  as  those 
of  brotherhood ;  and  was  ever  the  one 
to  whom  he  looked  for  extrication  from 
the  difficulties  in  which  his  hasty  and 
unreflecting  temper  too  oflen  involved 
him.  As  they  proceeded  home  now, 
after  the  occurrence  just  mentioned, 
Capel  made  divers  ineffectual  attempts 
to  draw  him  into  conversation;  and, 
failing  therein,  soon  began  to  form 
shrewd  conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of 
his  taciturnity,  which  he  was  by  no 
means  disposed  to  let  go  for  naught. 

"  Well,  Percival,"  said  he,  "  I  would 
stake  my  Manton  to  a  matchlock  that 
that  stoic  heart  of  yours  has  at  last  sur- 
rendered to  the  timid  glances  of  yon 
blue-eyed  and  pensive  maid.  Come, 
now,  let  me  be  your  &ther  confessor, 
and  make  a  clean  conscience.  You  may 
as  well  make  a  merit  of  necessity,  and 
disclose  the  whole  truth  freely  and  with 
grace,  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
being  a  genuine,  bond  fide  confidant,  for 
once  at  least.  Don't  be  shy,  man,  as 
though  you  apprehended  a  rival  in  me; 
for,  confound  it  I  however  well  dis- 
posed that  way,  those  tastes  of  yours, 
so  '  purely  intellectual,'  and  your  sense 
of  propriety,  so  *  critically  correct,'  as 
you  have  just  shewn  at  my  expense, 
would,  I  fear,  make  poor  Frederic  Ca- 
pel appear  but  second-best  in  the  view 
of  so  sublime  and  decorous  a  lady  as 
yon,  from  whom  all  my  fervid  elo- 
quence could  not  evoke  the  shadow  of 
a  sigh.  But,  thank  goodness — hem  V^ 
and  a  complacent  look  downwards  at 
his  handsome  figure  sufficed  to  finish 
the  sentence. 

For  a  time,  Percival  heeded  not  the 
raillery  of  his  lively  associate,  who, 
happy  in  his  novel  vocation  of  monitor, 
proceeded,  with  not  a  little  satisfaction, 
to  discourse  upon  a  topic  so  prolific  and 
congenial. 

"  A  truce  to  your  tongue,  my  dear 
fellow,"  at  length  interrupted  he ;  "  if 
not  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  at  least 
on  the  ground  of  prudence.  Constant 
action,  it  is  known,  will  end  in  im- 
potence ;  and,  I  assure  you,  I  feel  se- 
rious apprehensions  for  the  continued 
efficiency  of  your  oral  machinery,  on 
which  you  impose  such  perpetual 
labour.''^ 

"  Thank  you  for  your  friendly  cau- 
tion, Percival ;  it  is  good,  and  I  shall 
take  care  lo  act  .VJ^PdiVvJk5?5gTl?' 
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however,  going  to  mention  further  the 
name  and  condition  of,  as  I  presume, 
the  gentle  subject  of  your  thoughts; 
but,  as  more  exercise  at  present  might 
haply  impair  tlie  *  efficiency  of  my  oral 
machinery,'  as  you  felicitously  phrase  it, 
I  will  judiciously  forbear.'' 

Notwithstanding,  anxious  to  inflame 
his  friend's  curiosity,  and  willing,  by 
disclosing  a  little,  to  shew  how  much 
remained  behind,  he  contrived  to  let 
fo\\y  as  if  casually,  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Mallow,  of  Elmvale,  with  somp  other 
circumstances  which,  during  their  walk, 
he  had  managed  to  extract  from  their 
attendant.  A  sudden  light  flashed  on 
Percival  as  he  listened. 

^'  Mrs.  Mallow  I"  be  exclaimed  : 
*'  can  it  be  that  this  is  the  friend  of 
whom  I  have  heard  my  mother  so  often 

rak  ?  No,  no ;  I  fear  it  cannot  be 
same.  And  yet,  why  not?  The 
name,  the  residence,  the  neighbourhood 
—  but,  hold,  I  will  soon  discover." 
And  quickly  apprehending  the  author 
of  Capel's  information,  he  sought  the 
same  source ;  and,  after  some  in- 
quiries, found,  to  his  delight,  that  his 
mother's  old  friend  and  the  tenant  of 
Elmvale  —  the  aunt  of  her  whose 
graceful  image  still  floated  before  his 
vision — were  identical.  Again  he  re- 
lapsed into  thoughtful  silence,  reflect- 
ing on  the  happy  discovery  just  made ; 
and  he  knows  but  little  of  the  mind  of 
youth  who  would  suppose  that  this 
slight  circumstance  could  not  give  birth 
to  hopes,  whose  growing  vividness 
would  soon  impart  to  them  the  aspect 
of  reality,  and  send  them  bounaing 
over  every  obstacle  to  the  goal  of  their 
fulfilment.  Nor  were  his  musings 
marred  by  further  interruption  on  the 
part  of  Capel,  who,  with  characteristic 
love  of  rarietv,  was  soon  deeply  en- 
gaged, with  tneir  sporting  aitachi,  in 
an  interesting  disquisition  concerning 
the  respective  merits  of  pointer  and 
setter. 

•  «  •  « 

On  the  following  morning,  Edith 
was  sitting  alone  at  a  window  which 
looked  upon  a  flower-garden,  the  irre- 
gular openings  of  whose  leafy  fence 
permitted  vista  views  of  the  adjacent 
lake,  now  gaily  dancing  in  the  eariy 
sun.  The  ground  sash  was  thrown  up, 
and  gave  free  admission  to  the  sofY  and 
fragrant  air,  that,  rich  with  the  scent  of 
flowers,  and  the  music  of  Nature's 
songsters,  gently  fanned  her  cheek, 
whose  varying  hues  bespoke  her  heedr 


less  of  the  soothing  influence.  An 
open  volume  lay  unread  before  her; 
and  her  abstracted  eaze,  with  the  pass- 
ing lights  and  shadows  on  her  coun- 
tenance, betokened  the  presence  to  her 
mind  of  some  subject  of  deep,  though 
perhaps  uneasy,  interest.  It  was  a 
sight  most  fit  for  "  painter^s  pencil  or 
for  poet's  pen"  to  sketch  ;  and  so 
thought  Henry  Percival,  who  stood  un- 
seen, at  a  little  distance,  if  you  might 
judge  from  his  sudden  pause  and  ear- 
nest and  delighted  look,  when  his  eye 
first  caught  her  form,  through  an  open- 
ing in  the  trees,  as  he  advanced  to- 
wards the  house.  Another  minute, 
and,  unannounced,  he  was  casually 
shewn  into  the  same  apartment;  and, 
perhaps,  one  would  not  have  greatly 
erred  in  surmising  that  he  had  not  been 
Quite  forgotten  in  Edith's  re  very,  from 
the  blush  which  deepened  into  crimson 
on  her  cheek,  as  he  mentioned  the  al- 
ready fiimiliar  name  of  Percival,  and 
introduced  himself  as  the  son  of  one  of 
whom  she  had  often  heard  her  anot 
speak  with  the  warmest  aflection. 

**  I  have  now,"  continued  he,  colour- 
ing, "  the  honour  of  addressing ?'' 

and  he  hesitated. 

"  You  would  say,"  gently  interposed 
Edith,  <<  one  who  found  your  kindness 
yesterday.  But  see,"  added  she  with 
a  smile,  ^'  here  comes  my  aunt,  whose 
acknowledgments,  I  would  beg,  might 
be  added  to  my  own,  did  I  not  sus- 
pect that  the  name  of  her  friend  will  « 
ensure  a  reception  whose  cordiality 
will  require  no  enhancement." 

The  old  lady  was  delighted  to  meet 
with  Percival ;  and  it  n^ds  not  to  be 
told  how  he  viewed  the  formation  of  an 
intimacy  which  so  "  sloped  the  path" 
to  the  achievement  of  an  end,  not  the 
less  charming  because  not  yet  steadily 
regarded  by  his  mind ;  but,  after  a  hai>- 
py  hour's  intercourse,  he  left  Elmvale 
and  its  lovely  inmate,  buoyed  up  with 
hopes  and  feelings  which  he  hardly 
dared  to  analyse. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose 
minutely  to  note  tlie  growth  of  the 
passion  which  now  sprung  up  in  the 
breast  of  Perdval;  if,  indeed,  a  term 
which  signifies  gradation  be  admissible 
in  speaking  of  a  feeling  which  started, 
as  it  were,  at  once  into  restless  life  and 
energy.  He  had  now  found  one  who 
could  appreciate,  and  interchange  in 
kind,  the  elevated  sentiments,  the  pure 
and  poetical  views  of  things  which  he 
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was  privileged  bv  nature  to  entertaia; 
but  which,  as  rarely  apprehended,  must 
always,  in  a  great  measure,  remain  latent 
in  the  intercourse  of  ordinary  life.  In 
Edith's  company  be  could  safely  and 
joyously  cast  aside  the  shackles  which 
the  tastes  and  habits  of  general  society 
impose,  and,  unchecked  by  the  chill- 
ing consciousness  of  addressing  one 
in  whose  heart  was  no  echo  to  his 
words,  Rive  free  developement  to  qua- 
lities heretofore  chiefly  cherisned 
and  indulged  in  secret.  And  as  she 
whom  he  loved  was  fit  to  receive,  as  to 
impart,  delight, — as  her  spirit,  too, 
was  truly  enUiusiastic,  and  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  desire  after  all  thin^ 
excellent, — and  as  her  mind  was  still 
more  visionary,  being  at  once  more  de- 
licate, and  less  tamed  by  acauaintance 
with  the  world,  it  would,  indeed,  have 
been  cause  of  wonder  if  his  kindred 
qualities — his  converse  bearing  the 
impress  of  a  high  and  educated  mtel^ 
lect,  and  breathing  the  spirit  of  a  re- 
fined and  tender  passion^ did  not 
soon  find  for  him  a  home  in  that 
heart  hitherto  consecrated  to  feelings 
which  he  alone  came  to  fix  and  to  il- 
lustrate. And  thus,  by  a  change  so 
natural  as  almost  to  escape  her  own 
consciousness,  she  soon  stood  to  him 
in  a  relation  which  she  had  never  borne 
to  any  thing  defined  before,  and  turned 
on  him  all  that  tenderness  which  hi- 
therto had  either  lain  shrined  in  the 
sanctuary  of  her  own  bosom,  or  been 
vainly  spent  upon  the  scarcely  appre- 
hended creations  of  her  own  mind. 
But  their  intercourse  could  not  be  de- 
signated joyous, — tliough  remote  from, 
it  yet  seemed  akin  to,  sadness;  for, 
whether  it  was  her  native  tempera- 
ment, or  the  mysterious  influence  of 
the  unseen  future  upon  the  present, 
£dith*s  mind  admitted  not  the  length- 
ened presence  of  that  gaiety  which  is 
tlie  element  of  joy ;  and,  though  gloom 
rarely  rested  there,  there  was  still  a 
strain  of  melancholy  pervading  her 
thoughts,  and  a  shadow  aye  hovering 
over  her  hopes,  which  often  seemed  to 
her  the  monitor  of  coming  evil. 

One  lovely  evening,  she,  now  be- 
come the  affianced  bride  of  Percival, 
strolled  out  in  his  company,  as  she  was 
often  wont,  to  enjoy  those  natural  beau- 
ties which  have  always  a  charm  for 
man,  whether  he  be  in  grief  or  glad- 
ness* Not  a  vapour  floated  between 
earth  and  heaven,  whose  cloudless 
concave  appeared  to  embraoe  a  vaster 


expanse  than  it  was  wont,  and  not  a 
shadow  dimmed  their  upward  vision 
till  it  reached  the  far,  far  away  vault, 
which  in  its  distance  looked  as  though 
it  circled  immensity  itself.  Saving  the 
wan,  primrose-coloured  light  that  ftided 
around  the  sinking  sun,  there  was  not 
a  varying  shade  discernible  in  the 
mighty  arch  of  blue  which,  in  its  re- 
moteness and  its  sameness,  spoke  of  in- 
finity and  eternity ;  while  high  above, 
in  its  azure  depth,  was  hung  the  cres- 
cent moon,  paled,  but  not  subdued,  by 
the  feeble  light  of  the  dying  day,  and 
smiling  on  in  its  own  meek  and 
chastened  beauty,  a  spotless  peari  in 
the  serene  and  peaceful  brow  of  even- 
ing. On  earth,  too,  all  was  mute,  ex- 
cept the  sweet  chiming  of  some  dis- 
tant bell  announcing  welcome  repose 
to  weary  labour;  and,  now  and  then, 
the  broken  warbling  of  some  wakeful 
bird  venting  the  gladness  of  its  heart  in 
fitful  bursts  of  song,  before,  suddenly 
overtaken  in  its  joy,  it  sank  at  once  to 
rest.  Deeply  affected  with  the  beauty 
of  the  scene,  enhanced  by  the  answerine 
condition  of  their  thoughts,  tliey  turned 
their  steps  towards  the  little  mountain 
terrace  where  they  first  had  met ;  and  as 
from  it  they  watched  the  lingering  radi- 
ance that  still  streaked  the  west,  circum- 
stances failed  not  to  supply  subject  of 
converse  such  as  beseemed  the  place, 
their  youth,  the  "visionary  hour,  and 
the  tender  relation  to  each  other  in 
which  they  stood. 

The  language  of  two  so  fond,  en- 
thusiastic, and  imaginative  would  not 
bear  transcription.  Were  verisimili- 
tude retained,  it  would  be  regarded  as 
extravagant ;  and  were  it  tempered  to 
meet  the  taste  of  minds  critical  in  their 
coolness,  it  would  forfeit  its  fidelity. 
Besides,  in  such  intercourse,  there  is, 
one  thinks,  a  right  of  privacy  which 
should  exempt  it  from  intrusion, — de- 
licacy which  shrinks  from  the  hand- 
ling of  a  stranger,— revelations  of  se- 
cret confidence  which  may  be  imagined, 
but  not  emt>odied  for  the  rude  gaze, 
and  perchance  the  witless  sneer,  of 
those  who  have  not  heart  to  appreciate 
its  tone,  nor  yet  head  to  restrain  them 
from  divulging  their  defect. 

But  suddenly,  while  their  prospect 
seemed  so  bright  and  boundless,  and 
hope,  unobstructed,  winged  a  sunny 
flight  through  a  long  futurity,  a  dark 
shadow  settled  upon  tlie  countenance 
of  Edith ;  and  Percival,  alarmed  by 
the  startling  change,  anxiously  followed 
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her  fixed  and  dilated  eye,  till  he  found 
its  object  in  the  motionless  figure  of  a 
roan,  at  a  little  distance.  Silent  and 
erect,  it  stood,  and  might  readily  have 
been  mistaken  for  a  8tatue,if  the  work- 
ing of  the  features  and  glittering  of  the 
eye  had  not  supplied  unerring  evidence 
of  life  and  feeling.  To  him  the  hce 
was  strange  ;  but  his  agitated  com- 
panion ne^ed  not  a  second  glance  to 
confirm  her  recognition  of  Edward 
Burton,  and  his  lawless  temper,  too,  in 
the  tail  form  and  scowling  looks  before 
her.  For  a  moment,  the  young  man 
appeared  utterly  unconscious  of  their 
regards,  and  his  expression,  unwarped 
by  any  foreign  influence,  was  fashioned 
after  his  real  impulses,  and  frightfully 
displayed  their  fierceness  and  intensity. 
The  instant,  however,  he  saw  he  was 
observed,  he  made  a  powerful  effort  to 
disguise  his  state,  but  it  was  only  par- 
tially successful ;  and,  as  he  strode  by, 
he  acknowledged  Edith  merely  by  a 
haughty  inclination  of  the  head,  flashed 
a  look  of  hate  at  Percival,  and  then 
disappeared  in  the  gathering  gloom, 
before  the  latter  had  recovered  the 
self-command  which  tliis  strange  and 
startling  incident  had  shaken.  On 
turning  inquiringly  to  Edith  for  some 
explanation  of  this  seeming  mystery, 
he  found  her  with  face  averted,  lean- 
ing against  a  rocky  projection  from  the 
bank.  Surprised,  he  gently  took  her 
hand,  and  was  about  to  speak,  when 
he  observed  her  sinking  to  the  ground, 
on  which  she  would  have  fallen  but 
for  his  support.  Terror  now  suc- 
ceeded wonder,  and,  laying  her  sense- 
less form  upon  the  heather,  he  flew  for 
water,  and,  kneeling  by  her  side, 
sprinkled  with  it  her  marble  features, 
till  the  hues  of  returning  consciousness, 
spreading  themselves  upon  her  counte- 
nance, chased  from  its  pure  and  fault- 
less lineaments  that  spiritual  and  ex- 
quisitely touching,  but,  to  those  who 
have  experienced  its  associations,  fear- 
ful beauty  which  is  sometimes  seen 
when  life  is  latent,  or  but  just  de- 
parted. 

On  recovery,  she  met  his  tender  and 
anxious  words  by  referring  to  the 
cause  of  her  disturbance  as  a  passing 
weakness,  of  which  it  were  idle  to  take 
further  note ;  and  Percival,  though 
naturally  puMled  as  to  the  motive  of 
her  reserve,  considerately  refrained 
from  pressing  an  inquiry,  and  hastened 
to  gratify  her  evident  desire,  by  dis- 
missing the  subject   as   cursorily  as 


might  be  without  exposing  himself  to 
the  imputation  of  inaifierence.  Editb 
felt  his  kindness  and  its  purport,  and, 
in  their  homeward  walk,  enaeavoured 
to  meet  it,  but  with  slight  success. 
The  stormy  nature  of  Burton's  temper, 
and  the  fearful  lengths  to  which,  at  its 
bidding,  he  would  go,  she  had  learned 
too  surely  to  forget;  and,  unable  to 
conceal  the  train  of  startling  emotions 
consequent  on  the  reflection,  yet  un- 
willing to  indulge- them,  she  was  glad 
to  regain  the  privacy  of  Elmvale,  and 
escape  from  the  embarrassment  which 
now,  for  the  first  time,  she  experienced 
in  the  company  of  Percival.  It  will 
not  be  wonder^,  if  the  meditations  of 
tlie  latter,  as  he  rode  home  that  even- 
ing, were,  for  a  while,  tinctured  with 
uneasiness,  notwidistanding  his  unfal- 
tering faith  in  Edith.  Ever  and  again, 
tlie  questions  suggested  themselves 
to  his  mind, — Who  was  the  stranger 
whose  appeamnce  exercised  so  mys- 
terious an  influence  over  her,  and  how 
came  he  to  possess  it  ?  "  If  e  must," 
he  at  length  correctly  concluded,  *'  be 
some  rejected  suitor,  with  whom  pas- 
sion predominates  over  propriety  so  far 
as  to  make  him  return,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining,  by  importunity,  what  lie 
could  not  accpmpiisV  by  more  legiti- 
mate means.  Sudden  disappointment 
may  well  account  for  the  violence  of  his 
demeanour ;  and  this,  with  the  revival 
of  disagreeable  reminiscences,  might 
produce  a  powerful  effect  on  nerves 
and  sensibilities  less  delicate  than 
those  of  Edith. 

"  Poor  fellow,"  added  he,  after  a 
little  thought,  "  I  feel  for  him,  albeit 
his  success  would  involve  my  misery ; 
for,  when  I  estimate  his  wretchedness 
by  my  own  happiness,  I  readily  ap- 
prehend how  intense  and  rankling  it 
must  be.  But,  as  for  this,  there  is  and 
can  be  no  remedy ;  it  is  his  duty  and  his 
wisdom  to  submit :  acquiescence  may 
abate,  —  vain  efforts  will  but  sharpen, 
the  poignancy  of  his  regrets;  and  it  be- 
comes him,  as  a  man  of  judgment,  as 
well  as  a  man  of  honour,  to  relinquish 
at  once  the  idle  pursuit" 

Such  was  the  train  of  the  young 
roan's  thoughts.  lie  pondered  for  a 
time  on  the  perplexity  of  the  affiiir  he 
had  just  now  witnessed,  gave  a  passing 
sigh  for  Burton  when  he  compassed  its 
solution, — and  then,  as  was  natural, 
lapsed  into  gentler  and  more  grateful 
musings,  as  his  kindling  mind  wan- 
dered over  the  past^  or  forestalled  the 
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future ;  and  surely  he  may  be  par- 
doned, if,  for  that  little  space,  he  shut 
out  all  that  could  dilute  his  pleasure. 


and  drank  deeply  of  the  delight  which, 
in  its  unmixed  purity,  is  so  rarely  ac- 
corded to  human  lips. 


Part  II. 


It  will  be  remembered  that,  imme- 
diately after  the  ill-omened  night  on 
which  Edward  Burton  had  acted  a  part 
so  fatal  to  his  peace  and  self-approval, 
he  had  hurried  from  a  place  the  asso- 
ciations of  which  were  no  longer  toler- 
able. In  the  French  metropolis,  whi* 
ther,  as  best  suited'  to  his  purpose,  he 
had  repaired,  he  perseveringly,  though 
ineffectually,  endeavoured,  by  drink- 
ing of  the  poisoned  chalice  of  dissipa- 
tion,' to  drug  himself  into  forgetfulness 
both  of  Edith  and  of  the  conduct  into 
which  his  passion  for  her  had  impelled 
him.  With  a  desperate  earnestness  he 
sounded  the  depths  of  every  species  of 
fashionable  vice,  in  the  futile  hope  of 
obtaining  oblivion  for  the  past,  and 
blunting  the  keen  corrosion  of  his  ever- 
wakeful  remorse, — 

**  That  juegliDg  fiend,  who  never  spoke 

before, 
But  cries,  '  I  waro*d  thee  !'  when  the 

deed  is  o*er." 

But  the  materials  of  which  his  mind 
was  composed  were  too  stubborn  and 
intractable,  too  retentive  of  old  im- 
pressions, to  admit  of  being  so  soon 
calendered  by  the  friction  of  variety, 
and  reimpretoed  by  the  new  images 
presented  to  it ;  and,  finding  that  the 
means  he  had  so  fully  tasted  were  ut- 
terly inefficient  either  to  restore  his 
heart  to  its  integrity  or,  even  partially, 
erase  the  burning  characters  which  the 
past  had  so  enduringly  recorded  there, 
witli  characteristic  hastiness  of  de- 
cision, he  soon  discarded  them  in  dis- 
gust, and  bis  mind,  thrown  back  upon 
itself,  became  completely  absorbed  in 
the  contenvplation  of  its  own  griefs. 
For  a  time,  there  was  a  keen  struggle 
between  his  passion  and  his  pride, — the 
former  pleading  for  his  return  and  tlie 
renewal  of  his  suit,  and  painting  in 
glowing  colours  his  probable  success, — 
the  latter  urging  that  it  was  unworthy 
of  him  to  humble  himself  before  her 
who  had  once  rejected  him,  and  vo- 
luntarily resume  the  liability  to  a  scorn- 
ful repulse.  But,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  passion  ultimately  prevailed, 
and,  after  not  a  little  wavering,  he  re- 
solved to  proceed  home  without  delay, 
seek  an  interview  with  Editli,  solicit 
that  pardon  which  he  knew  was  not  in 


her  nature  to  withhold,  and  then  trust 
to  contingent  advantages,  and  his  own 
devotion  and  address,  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  his  hopes.  The  execution  of 
this  plan,  so  far  as  circumstances  under 
his  control  permitted,  quickly  followed 
its  conception ;  and  it  was  on  the 
evening  of  the  very  day  on  which  he 
arrived  at  Hawk  park  tliat  his  restless 
feelings  urged  him  to  walk  over  to- 
wards Elmvale. 

For  some  time  he  hovered  about 
Edith's  accustomed  haunts,  half  fearful 
of  avowing  even  to  himself  his  anxiety 
to  meet  with  her,  yet  finding  a  strange 
delight  in  the  consciousness  of  her  vi- 
cinity, and  the  probability  of  encounter- 
ing her  in  some  of  the  paths  which  he 
now  trod  with  an  uncertain  step.  After 
lingering  long  in  the  charmed  locality, 
he  viras  about  to  retrace  his  steps,  half- 
pleased,  half-pained,  at  not  having  met 
with  her  whose  influence  had  drawn 
him  thither,  when  he  called  to  mind 
her  favourite  spot  by  the  waterfall 
upon  the  mountain — a  fit  resort  for 
such  an  evening,  and  one  where,  he 
knew,  she  was  wont  to  loiter  at  the 
twilight  hour.  Hither,  accordingly, 
he  now  turned  his  anxious  course, 
his  heart  throbbing  with  vague  ex- 
pectations which  he  stayed  not  to  define. 

A  lover's  eye  is  quick  to  discern  Uie 
signs  which  foreshew  his  destiny ;  and 
Burton,  in  what  he  saw  that  night, 
read  the  record  of  his  own  ruin,  and 
felt  that  the  cold  tombstone  was  placed, 
at  last,  over  all  his  hopes.  Poor  fel- 
low !  it  was,  indeed,  a  hery  ordeal,  and 
he  was  not  one  to  pass  through  it  un- 
harmed. Intolerant,  both  by  nature 
and  education,  of  being  thwarted  in  his 
slightest  wish,  he  was  not  likely  to  re- 
gard with  silent  submission  his  own 
fiiilure,  and  another's  success,  in  an 
affiiir  wherein  his  pride  and  happiness 
were  so  deeply  engaged ;  and  though, 
at   first,    the  very   extremity    of  his 

J>assion  forced  him  into  a  kind  of  sur- 
ace  calm — as  the  hurricane  will  often 
beat  down  the  heaving  waters  of  the 
ocean  to  a  level, — yet  the  stunning 
power  of  the  first  shock  past,  his  evil 
feelings  wakened  into  fearful  activity 
witliin  his  own  breast,  and,  with  a 
species  of  deep  and  bitter  satisfaction, 
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hostility  the  roan  who  stood  in  the  po- 
sition which  none  except  himself 
should  occupy.  But,  whatever  might 
he  his  consequent  procedure,  vanity 
craved  him  to  conceal  its  source,  and 
so  harden  his  manner  into  the  aspect  of 
indiflference,  as  that  it  should  serve  to 
hide  the  current  of  his  feelings,  without 
anywise  impairing  their  character  or 
tendency. 

"  The  deepest  ice  that  ever  froze 
Will  only  o'er  the  surface  close : 
I1ie  living  stream  lies  quick  helow, 
And  flows,  and  cannot  cease  to  flow." 

It  was  but  a  few  days  after  this  tliat 
he  and  his  detested  rival  met  at  the 
table  of  a  gentleman  who  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hawkpark.  The 
short  interval  which  had  elapsed  sinoe 
their  first  encounter,  while  it  left  Bur* 
ton*8  sentiments  and  determination  esi- 
sentially  unchanged,  had  yet  served  so 
far  to  moderate  the  vehemence  of  the 
former,  as  to  bring  them  under  the 
control  of  prudence,  and,  in  somemea^ 
sure,  qualify  him  to  work  out  his  de- 
sign, which  was  to  provoke  his  pre- 
destined opponent  without  seeming  the 
aggressor,  and,  having  hurried  him 
into  some  retoit  that  might  be  con- 
strued as  an  affront,  ostensibly  ground 
a  quarrel  thereon,  and  thus  open  a 
way  to  gratify  his  hatred  while  he 
saved  his  vanity.  Percival  soon  be- 
came aware  of  the  drift  and  object  of 
his  bearing ;  but,  anxious  to  avoid  anv 
collision,  resolved  to  meet  it  with 
calm,  unobservant  neglect,  so  long  as 
regard  for  his  own  rights  permitted  it  to 
pass  unnoticed.  The  coolness  and 
self-respect  which  he  consequently 
evinceo,  served  to  exasperate,  while 
they  foiled,  the  other;  who,  chafing  in- 
wardly with  emotions  he  feared  to  dis- 
play, studiously  sought  by  veiled  al- 
lusions to  instigate  to  some  overt  act  of 
retaliation  which  might  furnish  an  out- 
let for  his  pent>up  bitterness.  The 
evening,  notwithstanding,  wore  away, 
— the  collected  demeanour  of  Percival 
offering  no  advantage  which  he  could 
construe  to  his  purpose,  and,  baffled  in 
his  scheme,  his  hatred  was  fast  assum- 
ing that  peculiarly  deep  and  deadly 
cast  to  which,  perhaps,  a  concurrent 
sense  of  inferiority  is  requisite.  But, 
though  his  covert  design  was  doomed 
to  be  disconcerted,  matters  were  to 
reach  an  issue  by  otlter  means ;  for  his 
fether,  a  heady  and  vindictive  man,  was 
present,  and  acquainted  with  his  son's 


rejection  throudi  the  macfainatioDa  of, 
as  he  supposed,  an  intriguing  rival ; 
and,  as  he  was  exceedingly  irritated, 
both  by  the  slight  his  family  had  suf- 
fered, and  Uie  loss  of  the  Elmvale  pro- 
perty whidi  Edith  would  inherit,  he 
ill  brooked  the  remissness  of  his  son  in 
not  seising  the  only  course  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  code,  lay  open,  and 
promp&y  insulting  Percival  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  a  deeper  and  sterner  satts- 
^tion.  He  was  not  wont,  he  knew, 
to  play  the  laggard  when  a  wrong  vras 
to  be  righted,  and  its  author  within  his 
reach ;  and,  being  himself  utterly  un- 
incumbered with  intermediate  consi- 
derations of  expediency,  he  vainly 
sought  his  motive  now  for  neglecting  U> 
seize  on  an  opportunity  so  fitted  to 
give  idai  and  edge  to  his  retaliation. 
As  he  became  heated  with  wine,  his 
impatience  outgrew  all  constraint,  and 
as  he  had  utteriy  ^'  forsworn  thin  po- 
tations,'' and  held  the  third  cardinal 
virtue  in  extreme  contempt,  it  will  not 
be  matter  of  surprise  if,  in  a  short  time, 
he  resolved  to  take  upon  himself  the 
broachine  of  the  busmess  which  so 
agitated  his  mind.  Just  as  he  had 
come  to  this  determination,  some  one, 
who  had  shortly  before  proposed  a 
round  of  toasts  and  sentiments,"  in- 
timated to  him  that  it  was  his  turn  to 
contribute,  as  be  was  already  a  debtor 
to  the  company  in  both. 

*^  Am  I  indeed  l^  cried  the  old  man, 
eageriy  catching  at  the  opening.  ^  Well, 
thai,  you  shall  be  paid  ;  and  that,  too, 
toast  and  sentiment  together  1  Come, 
gentlemen,  fill  up  your  glasses,  and 
pledge  me  heartily  in  both.  I  give 
you, '  The  health  of  one  whom  I  need 
not  otherwise  name  than  as  the  pret- 
tiest lass  in  all  this  country.  May  he 
who  first  fairly  wooed  her,  win  her, 
and  may  foul  befall  the  skulking  scoun- 
drel who  would  sneak  into  her  afiec- 
tions  when  her  rightful  lover*s  back 
was  turned!'  Come,  sirs,  as  ye  are 
men  of  gallantry  and  honour,  up  on 
your  legs,  and  drink  it  in  a  bumper  1" 

The  company,  however,  though  they 
knew  not  the  object  of  this  attack,  were 
properly  ohaiy  of  committing  them- 
selves by  drinking  a  toast  so  individual 
in  its  nature,  and,  from  what  they 
knew  of  the  character  of  the  proposer, 
most  probably  unjust,  and  accordingly 
retained  their  seats,  without  making 
any  motion  towards  complying  with 
his  call. 

'*  You  are  loath,**  continued  he,  wax- 
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ing  furious  in  the  face  of  their  refusal, 
''  to  meet  my  challenge ;  but,  look  ye, 
I  am  not  the  man  to  care  for  your 
countenance — to  mince  my  words  or 
cloak  my  thoughts  to  suit  the  dainty 
taste,  or  shun  the  paltry  hostility  of 
any ;  and,  so,  he  is  but  a  fool  who 
thinks  to  turn  me  from  my  purpose  by 
looking  his  sidelong  looks  of  disap- 
provall  But,  as  touching  this  toast, 
drink  it  or  decline  it  as  ye  list, — at  all 
events,  you  shall  not  have  the  plea  of 
ignorance  to  cover  your  shyness,  or 
your  cowardice,  as  the  case  may  be; 
nor  shall  you  have  it  to  say  that  I  took 
a  circuit  to  reach  the  object  of  my 
ai^er  when  a  nearer  road  lay  open/' 
And  then,  6zing  his  glowing  eyes  upon 
Percival,  and  wound  up  to  absolute 
frenzy  by  the  joint  effects  of  wine  and 
passion,  he  poured  upon  him  the  tor- 
ment of  his  abuse.  "  Youy^  cried  he, 
in  a  voice  of  thunder, — ^^  you  are  the 
dirty  interloper  of  whom  [  spoke,^ 
you  are  the  vile  intriguer  who  cozened 
the  man  behind  whose  chair  you  are 
not  fit  to  stand, — you  are  the  wily 
supplanter  of  Edward  Burton  in  the 
heart  of  the  giri  he  sought, — and  you, 
too,  are  the  chicken-hearted  coward 
who  would  now  skulk  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  man  who  is  the  victim  of 
your  scheming  arts!*'  He  stopped, 
breathless  with  his  violence;  but  his 
looks  still  flashed  out  the  fury  which 
pure  impotence  prevented  him  from 
further  speaking. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  fierce 
attack,  Percival's  iace  bad  flushed 
deeply  with  emotion;  but,  with  a 
strong  efibrt,  he  kept  down  his  feelings, 
and  when  his  assailant  paused,  casting 
a  glance  around  him,  he  merely  said, 
"  Can  it  be  that  there  is  no  friend  pre* 
sent  to  remove  this  poor  old  man  V 
An  execration,  not  to  oe  recorded,  was 
his  answer,  accompanied  by  old  Bur- 
ton's glass,  which,  thanks  to  the  multi- 
plying power  with  which  wine  invests 
the  vision,  happily  missed  its  aim, 
though  its  contents  attached  themselves, 
in  many  a  broad  stain,  upon  the  habili- 
ments of  those  who  were  in  unfortunate 
contiguity  to  him  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tend^. It  may  be  well  conceived  that 
every  word  which  had  been  spoken 
fell  upon  a  mind  in  tlie  condition  of 
Edward  Burton*s  like  drops  of  molten 
metal  upon  a  sore,  though,  in  mute 
sttflfering,  he  had  shrunk  from  an  inter- 
position which  he  knew  his  father's 
temper  too  well  to  suppose  would  be 


other  than  a  fresh  stimulant.  But  for- 
bearance was  now  no  longer  possible, 
and,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  old 
man,  who  had  risen  from  his  seat,  he 
said,  with  a  choking  utterance, — 

*'  Cease  this,  father,  I  tell  you ;  if  not 
for  your  son's,  for  your  own  sake, 
cease !" 

The  latter  turned  fiercely  round. 
"  Ha  l"  cried  he ;  "  can  it  be  that  my 
son  would  crouch  under  a  blow,  like  a 
bound  under  the  lash  ?  Can  it  be,  that 
Edward  Burton  is  an  alien  in  courage 
to  the  stock  fi-om  which  he  sprung, — 
that  he  not  only  lacks  the  spirit  to  re- 
venge his  own  wrongs,  but  that  when 
his  father  is  forced  by  very  shame  to 
take  them  up,  he  must  needs  interfere, 
to  check  him  with  his  mawkish  and 
timorous  entreaties  f  Out  upon  you  I 
— out  upon  you  for  a  son!  for  the 
blood  of  a  Burton  beats  not  in  your 
heart!" 

The  young  man's  temper  could  not 
further  brook  his  situation ;  and  shame, 
overpowering  indignation,  and  forbid- 
ding him  openly  to  resent  it,  in  a  state 
of  almost  delirious  excitement  he  ab- 
ruptly rose  from  the  ta)>le,  and  left  the 
room.  It  was  equally  impossible  for 
Percival  to  remain  any  longer  subject 
to  the  attacks  of  the  ribald  tongue 
which  had  so  grossly  assailed  him ; 
and,  feeling  that  other  notice  than  that 
of  silent  scorn  would  argue  a  want  of 
judgment,  he,  too,  rose  from  his  seat, 
and,  bowing  to  the  host  and  gentlemen 
around,  hastened  from  this  hated  scene 
of  violence  to  calm  his  fevered  mind 
in  the  freshness  of  the  open  air.  Under 
the  impulse  of  strong  reflections  upon 
the  rooted  hatred  of  the  younger  Bui^ 
ton,  not  unmixed  with  a  species  of  sa- 
tisfaction at  the  truth-telling  violence 
of  the  elder,  he  was  walking  rapidly 
forward,  when,  upon  turning  a  sharp 
angle  in  the  path,  he  was  suddenly 
confronted  by  him  who  was  i\mr  sub- 
ject. The  young  men  at  once  recog- 
nised each  other  in  the  twilight,  and 
both  unconsciously  stopped,  though 
neither  seemed  prepared  to  speak. 
For  several  seconds,  there  was  an  em- 
barrassed silence,  which  Percival  was 
the  first  to  break  with  some  tiivial  ob- 
servation ;  for  he  felt  the  awkwardness 
of  treating  thus  strangely  a  man  with 
whom  he  called  to  mind  he  had  as  yet 
no  overt  or  specific  quarrel.  Receiving 
no  reply,  with  feigned  indifference  he 
was  passing  on,  when  Burton  ex- 
claimed .-^ 
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"  S(op,  sir ;  a  minute's  conversa- 
tion with  you/'  He  turned  back^  and 
the  other  continued : — 

"  I  hope,  sir^  you  hold  roe  guiltless 
of  being  privy  to  the  transaction  which 
has  just  taken  place  within.  Whatever 
may  be  my  feelings  towards  you,  such 
is  not  the  method  I  would  take  to  dis- 
play them  ;  and  I  would  not  have  any 
suppose  that  I  could  so  far  forget  what 
is  due  to  my  character,  and,  still  less, 
that  I  require  a  proxy  to  vindicate  my 
honour,  or  claim  reparation  of  an  in- 
jury ;  for  this  I  deem  myself  sufficient, 
whether  justly  or  no,  time,  I  trust,  will 
shortly  shew.  Meanwhile,  however, 
upon  this  point  you  acquit  me?" 
added  he,  in  a  tone  less  significant  of  a 
question  than  a  declaration. 

"  I  readily  do,"  replied  Percival, 
piqued  at  his  dictatorial  manner. 
**  As  regards  the  open  violation  of  de- 
cency to  which  you  allude,  I  do,  sir, 
hold  vou  blameless ;  for  I  believe  you 
would  not  compass  your  end  by  such 
means,  if  other,  more  secret,  more 
suited  to  your  purpose,  and  less  fla- 
grantly offensive,  were  available :  but  of 
this  enough.  I  would  now,  sir,  in  re- 
turn, ask  you  upon  what  grounds  you 
arrogate  the  tone  of  one  who  has  been 
aggrieved  in  your  intercourse  with 
me.  After  what  has  occurred,  it  would 
be  puerile  to  pretend  ignorance  either 
of  the  nature  of  your  sentiments  to- 
wards me,  or  of  their  cause ;  but, 
while  I  make  large  allowance  for  its 
operation,  your  own  judgment,  if  you 
consult  it,  will  point  out  the  impro- 
priety of  harbouring,  and  still  more  the 
weakness  of  manifesting,  a  resentment 
so  inconsistent  with  your  own  just  dig- 
nity, and  with  the  rightful  claims  of 
a  man  who,  in  no  respect,  has  injured 
you." 

"  He  says  he  has  not  injured  me  I" 
exclaimed  the  other,  with  a  bitter  burst 
of  feeling ;  and,  half-unconsciously,  he 
proceeded  with  such  evidence  of  sufier- 
mg  to  disclose  his  condition,  that  Per- 
cival, moved  by  the  intensity  of  his 
earnestness,  was  forced  to  interrupt 
him. 

"  Mr.  Burton,  I  feel  deeply  for  you ; 
but  this  wild " 

"  You  feel  for  me,  you  say,"  broke 
in  his  companion,  as  a  sudden  thought 
flashed  on  his  excited  mind;  "well, 
then,  I  have  been  grossly  to  blame  in 
my  conduct  towards  you ;  I  have  been 
rash  in  condemning  before  I  tried,  and 
in  the  blindness  of  anger  falsely  re- 


garding you  as  one  devoid  alike  of 
sympathy  and  scruple ;  but  I  am 
prompt  to  confess  my  offence,  and 
crave  forgiveness  :**  and  then,  with  all 
the  extravagance  to  which  one  so  no- 

governable  will  in  an  extremity  resort, 
e  went  on,  with  mingled  appeals  to 
Percival's  sense  of  justice  and  of 
honour — with  injunctions  to  him  to 
silence  the  pleadings  of  mere  paasioo, 
and  listen  to  those  alone  of  reason — 
with  every  means,  in  short,  which 
blindfold  impetuosity  could  suggest,  to 
urge  him  to  resign  the  pursuit  of  Edith 
to  him  who  had  the  priority  of  right. 
It  was  with  difficulty  Percival  could 
command  his  emotion  to  hear  the  pro- 
position out. 

"  Would  to  Heaven  I"  returned  he 
warmly,  when  a  pause  permitted, — 
^' would  to  Heaven,  Mr.  Barton,  that 
yourself  acted  up  to  the  advice  you  so 
Unjustly  proffer  me, — that  reason  had 
more  to  ao  with  your  proceedings,  and 
passion  less ;  for  then  you  would  not 
have  presumed  so  much  upon  my  sym- 
pathy, or  calculated  so  highly  on  my 
fbrb^rance,  as  to  treat  me  as  one  de- 
void of  feeling  save  for  you,  and  dead 
to  the  appreciation  and  the  pov?erof 
true  honour;  you  would  not  have  so 
underrated  my  heart,  or  so  mocked  my 
understanding,  as  to  suppose  that  the 
one  could  respond  <^,  or  tlie  other 
sanction,  the  monstrous  proposal  you 
have  made.  But  no ;  I  am  deceived 
in  your  language, — it  cannot  be,-^! 
must  have  misunderstood  you;  for, 
surely,  none  could  think  so  meanly  of 
me  as  to  suppose  that,  at  his  bidding, 
to  appease  nis  appetite,  I  could  hiy 
hands  upon,  and  tear  up,  the  most 
cherishea  and  deeply-rooted  feelings  of 
my  nature, — give  the  lie  to  all  my 
former  life, — and,  with  my  own  hand, 
write  the  characters  of  utter  infemy 
and  meanness  on  a  reputation  that  has 
never  yet  been  sullied.  No!  itcanuot 
be, — my  ears  must  have  played  me 
false,  or  my  mind,  misty  with  the  fumes 
of  yonder  revel,  perverted  the  purport 
of  your  words." 

"  You  doubt— do  you  ?"  said  the 
other,  with  a  sneering  emphasis,  as  he 
subsided  into  undiluted  hatred .  "  List- 
en, then,  and  I  will  dispel  your  sce))- 
ticism.  I  call  upon  you  to  relinquish 
all  pretension  to  the  hand  of  lUdith 
LndloWy  and  thus,  as  far  as  in  you 
lies,  restore  its  first  and  rightful  claim- 
ant to  that  position  from  which  your ' 
insidious  intervention  thrust  him :  this 
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1  demand  of  you,  in  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  honour  and  of 
justice.  But,  if  you  acknowledge  not 
their  power,  I  would  urge  you  by  an- 
other motive— to  the  guidance  of 
which,  at  least,  you  have  this  night 
shewn  yourself  no  stranger — and  tell 
you,  that,  if  no  nobler  consideration 
sway  your  conduct,  perchance  that  of 
prudence  may  prevail  to  withhold  you 
from  a  pursuit  which,  if  persisted  in, 
will  infallibly  provoke  a  revenge  as 
ruinous  as  it  will  be  but  retributive. 
There,  sir,  I  hope  you  understand  me 
fwwr 

"  Mr.  Burton,''  replied  Percival, 
with  that  firmness  which  a  mastered 
indignation  imparts,  «  your  menaces 
are  just  as  impotent  to  move  me  now, 
as  was  your  cajolery  just  since, — for 
I  am  neither  a  child  to  be  awed  by 
the  one,  nor  a  fool  to  be  wheedled  by 
the  other ;  and  you  have  displayed  a 
lamentable  lack  of  sense,  as  well  as  a 
wanton  spirit  of  insult,  in  resorting  to 
tlie  language  which,  however  intended 
to  awaken  anger,  can  only  serve  to  ex- 
cite contempt.  But,  tush !  why  do  I 
thus  idly  talk  with  you, —  with  one 
whose  very  sanity  I  must  needs  sus- 
pect, when  he  asks,  and  asks  me  thus 
too,  to  deliver  up  her  who,  heart  and 
soul,  is  mine,  to  the  unscrupulous 
passion  of  a  man  whose  very  presence 
frights  her  from  her  senses  ?" 

For  a  little.  Burton  stood  in  silence 
— hb  heaving  chest  and  rigid  features 
indicating  something  which  lay  too 
deep  to  be  declared.  lie  then  mut- 
tered to  himself  between  his  clenched 
teeth :  "  It  is  well — ay,  it  is  u^i/— that 
doubt  is  vanished,  even  though  it  be  a 
damning  certainty  that  takes  its  place, 
—  for  now,  at  least,  I  can  no  longer 
falter.''  At  this  instant,  footsteps  were 
heard  approachiifg,  and  the  name  of 
Percival  was  called.  Burton  caught 
the  sound, and,  starting  slightly, added, 
in  a  suppressed  yet  cutting  tone,  as  he 
turned  away, — "  For.  the  present,  sir, 
we  part;  but,  trust  me,  when  next  we 
meet,  we  shall  transact  more  business 
in  a  shorter  space :  till  then,  remember 
that  none  ever  yet  insulted  me  a  second 
time."  Without  giving  time  for  a  re- 
joinder, he  then  struck  into  a  by-path, 
and  Percival  was  left  alone. 

It  was  Capel  whose  approach  had 
thus  ended  a  conversation  which,  from 
the  nature  of  the  topic  and  the  excited 
passions  of  the  speakers,  might  other- 
wise have  received  a  more  violent  con- 


summation. He  had  \e(i  the  house  in 
search  of  Percival,  whom  he  now  found 
flushed  and  irritated. 

"  Well,  my  friend,"  said  he,  in  his 
wonted  gay  and  bantering  manner,  as 
he  advanced,  ''sweet  are  the  uses  of 
adversity.  But  what  is  this  ?  Why, 
man,  I  fondly  deemed  you  were  of  a 
temper  more  equal  and  philosophic, 
than  to  feel  thus  long  and  sorely  the 
vinous  invectives  of  yon  aged  wine- 
bibber  ;  and  I  full  surely  expected  to 
find  you  in  meditative  mood,  moral- 
ising on  the  evil  nature  of  humanity, 
the  duty  of  the  wise  to  bear  with 
equanimity  the  aberrations  of  the  wit- 
less, and  nobly  exemplifying  the  truth 
and  beauty  of  the  text  wherewithal  I 
saluted  you.  Come,  come,  man,"  he 
continued  more  pressingly,  perceiving 
him  to  be  heedless  ofhisworas,  ''don't 
take  so  much  to  heart  the  baying  of  yon 
old  bandog:  consider  that  his  own 
son,  too,  had  a  goodly  share  in  what 
was  going.  'Pon  honour,  my  dear  fel- 
low, had  you  but  half  my  sense,  you 
would  treat  the  whole  as  a  rich  joke, 
— have  a  hearty  laugh,  and  then  let  it 
go  the  way  of  all  nonsense." 

"  I  thank  you,  Capel,  for  your  kind 
intention ;  but  this  anair  has  now  gone 
beyond  jesting.  It  is  not,  as  you  sup- 
pose, the  conduct  of  the  father  which 
troubles  me>  for  his  age  and  condition 
render  it  unworthy  of  lasting  notice ;  but 
the  insolent  bearing  and  audacious 
menaces  of  the  son  will  not  admit  of 
such  ready  oblivion." 

"  His  son,  do  you  say?  Oh,  that 
alters  the  case.  But  I  thought  you 
and  he  were  strangers  to  each  other ; 
and  it  certainly  struck  me  that,  consi- 
dering he  is  hisfather^s  son  (though,  by 
the  way,  old  daddy  seemed  to  doubt  it), 
and  has  the  '  blood  of  a  Burton'  in  his 
veins,  he  was  wondrously  decorous  on 
the  occasion." 

"You  looked  not,  then,  beneath  tlic 
surface,  Capel.  He  is  just  as  thirsty 
for  what  he  calls  revenge  as  his  father ; 
but,  mord  politic  than  he,  he  would 
not,  in  grati^ing  it,  tell  a  tale  offensive 
to  his  vanity,  if  a  way  more  specious 
and  as  complete  could  be  devised." 
He  then  briefly  communicated  the  na- 
ture and  result  of  the  recent  interview ; 
and,  after  a  rapid  change  of  observa- 
tion, as  they  retired  together,  each  be- 
came absorbed  in  his  own  meditations : 
those  of  Capel  concerned  the  clouded 
prospects  of  his  friend, —  for,  from  an- 
other source,  Burton's  truculent  and 
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unrelenting  te*mper  was  already  known 
to  him ;  those  of  Perciral  concen- 
trated upon  her,  weighed  against  the 
safety  of  whose  peace  and  destiny  his 
own  was  regarded  but  as  the  fine  dust 
of  the  balance. 

«  «  «  « 

The  next  evening  found  him  and  his 
affianced  Edith  again  together.  Long 
they  lingered  abroad  in  the  delicious 
twilighti  still  delaying  their  parting, 
though  the  deepening  silence  and 
brightening  stars  signified  that  night 
was  near.  With  the  dark  forebodings 
which,  as  we  hare  seen,  overcast  his 
mind,  it  was  naturally  painful  for  him 
to  speak  farewell ;  but  though  he 
shrunk  from  it  as  such,  he  yet,  as  far 
as  might  be,  concealed  his  feelings, 
sensible  of  the  weakness  of  indulging 
them,  and  unwilling  to  alarm  the  too 
wakeful  apprehension  of  his  companion. 
Notwithstanding  his  efforts,  however, 
his  manner  was  not  as  it  was  used  to 
be ;  and,  when  he  essayed  to  assume  a 
cheerful  tone,  the  breath  would  perish 
unformed  upon  his  lips,  and  the  en- 
deavour issue  in  a  sigh.  But,  even 
had  it  been  otherwise,  it  would  not 
have  availed  to  dissipate  the  sadness 
which  the  contagion  of  melancholy,  or 
the  mysterious  forecastings  of  calamity, 
had  already  communicated  to  Edith, 
oppressing  her  young  heart  with  the 
awe  of  something  the  more  powerful 
because  indefinite  and  unknown. 

"  Is  it  not  strange,*'  said  she,  after  a 
lengthened  silence,  *'  that,  without  any 
apparent  cause,  a  presentiment  of  evil 
should  sometimes  settle  over  us,  steadily 
resisting  the  efibrU  of  reason  to  disperse 
it,  and  exercising  its  darksome  sway 
till  it  yields  to  the  power  oftime,orthe 
type  is  forgotten  in  its  fulfilment? 
Can  it  be,''  continued  she  thoughtfully, 
'*  that  these  feelings  are  prophetic, 
that  this  fainting  of  my  heart  this  even- 
ing is  sent  in  mercy  to  prepare  us  for 
the  visitation  of  sorrow  ?"  Against  his 
own  conviction  Percival  strove  to  com- 
bat the  enervating  creed. 

"  Do  I  not  know,  my  Edith,  that  a 
refined  and  hallowed  melancholy  is  na- 
tive to  your  disposition?  have  I  not 
ever  marked  it  as  a  dark  thread  run- 
ning through  the  silver  tissue  of  your 
thoughts,  and  have  I  not  loved  the  re- 
lieving beauty  and  the  grace  it  gave 
them?  Tliis,  too,  is  the  hour  when 
the  spirit  of  sadness  is  wont  to  lay  its 
spell  upon  us,  deepening  in  power 
with  the  descending  shadows  of  night. 


The  gladdening  brightness  and  beauty 
which  just  now  clothed  Uie  earth  is 
darkly  fading  from  our  view,  and  it  is 
hard  §ov  a  feeling  mind  to  watch  their 
evanescence  without  thinking  of  its  own 
happiness  as  transient,  and  its  hopes 
as  dying.  But  if  such  a  mind  shares 
in  the  seeming  mourning  of  natorey  so 
shall  it  likewise  in  its  joy.  A  few 
hours,  and  the  golden  light  of  morn- 
ing shall  gaily  regild  this  darkening 
scene,  and  all  around  shall  once  more 
glitter  in  the  stream  of  day :  and  does 
not  the  past  tell  you  to  trust  that  it  will 
be  thus  also  with  you, — that  your  pre- 
sent melancholy,  brief  as  its  cause, 
sliall  have  fleel^  by,  and  that  thought 
and  sense  shall  have  caught  anew  the 
hues  of  red  awning  happiness  ? 

A  lighter  shade  sat  on  Edith^s  coun- 
tenance as  she  replied,  "  Yes;   why 
should  I  think  it  strange  that  mine 
gives  back  no  bright  reflection  at  such 
an  hour  and  in  such  a  soene  as  this  ? 
Tliere  is  somewhat  of  sadness  in  all 
around,  and  why  should  not  i^  be  im- 
bued with  a  kindred  feeling  ?    Is  there 
not  sadness  in  the  oblivious  stillness  of 
yon    lake, —  in    the    dimness    of  the 
mountains  mantling  themselves  in  their 
robes  of  mist, — in  the  deep  silence  of 
the  darkling  groves, — in  the  death- 
like mist  of  the  waveless  air ;  and  is 
there, — oh  I  is  there  not  sadness,  too,  in 
the  beautiful  mystery  of  yon  s^rs,  as, 
one  by  one,  they  come  forth  from  their 
depths,  and  take  their  places  in  the  si- 
lent heavens,  shedding  their  pensive 
and  most  holy  light  upon  this  earth,  as 
though  they  were  guardian  spirits  sor» 
rowing  over  its  frailty  while  it  slept  ? 
Yes,  there  is, — there  is  sadness  in  them 
all,  and  it  is  it  which  now  mingles  with 
my    thoughts;    but   yet — but    yet," 
added  she,  with  a  toudiing  sigh, — 
'*  there  is  something  else,  and  I  make, 
I  fear,  but  a  weak  attempt  to  deceive 
myself, — for  often  before  have  I  looked 
on  the  veiled  beauty  of  nightfall,  with- 
out drawing  from  it  a  f^ing  aught 
like  this."    A  ray  of  the  risine  moon 
played  upon  her  pale,  upward  coun- 
tenance as  she  spoke;  and  Percival 
saw  by  its  light  how  much  she  was 
affected.     Inclination   and  judgment 
luid  been  contending  in  his  minid  for 
mastery ;  but  now  that  he  saw  oppo- 
sition to  the  former  fail  of  the  desired 
eflfect,  he  no  longer  sought  to  deprive 
both  himself  and  her  of  the  comfort  a 
free  interchange  of  sentiment  would 
confer. 
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"  Yes/'  said  he,  in  a  hollow  voice, 
after  confessing  that  he  shared  her  ap- 
prehensions,— "  yet,  it  may  be  that  our 
common  feelings  now  foretell  the  truth, 
and  that  all  our  visions  of  happiness, 
on  this  side  of  time,  were  but  neeting 
phantoms,  which,  even  as  such,  are  no 
longer  to  exist.  But,  Edith,  it  is  our 
priceless  privilege  to  know  that  there 
is  another  world  where  that  is  finished 
which  is  left  imperfect  here ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  you  now  see  me  thus  endure 
a  thought  which  were  else  destruction.'' 
He  paused,  and  a  momentary  bright- 
nets  settled  upon  his  features,  as  the 
dark  future  was  vistaed  by  the  eye  of 
hope;  and,  beyond  the  lowering  clouds, 
a  land  discerned  of  eternal  sunshine 
and  untroubled  bliss,  whose  light  was 
never  dimmed  by  a  passing  shadow, 
and  whose  felicity  was  never  marred  by 
the  thought  of  its  insecurity. 

"  Yes,  my  Edith,"  continued  he, 
earnestly,  after  a  short  but  thoushtful 
silence ;  "  be  this  our  cherbhed  and 
sustaining  hope.  The  tenure  of  mortal 
life  is,  at  the  best,  but  frail ;  and  they 
who  are  vrise  will,  while  it  lasts,  do 
that  which  will  raise  them  above  its 
uncertainty.  I  know,  dearest  Edith,'* 
he  added,  after  a  brief  hesitation, — <<  I 
know  that  I  possess  your  love  as  truly 
and  as  fully  as  you  do  mine;  I  know 
that  no  outward  form  is  required  to 
render  the  union  of  our  hearts  com- 
plete; but  yet,  at  this  solemn  hour, 
and  when  in  this  solemn  frame  of 
mind,  I  would  that  we  should  give 
some  symbol  of  our  faith  which  may 
declare,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  that, 
superior  to  the  unstable  treachery  of 
time,  our  spirits  are  one  for  ever.  I 
make  this  request  in  earnestness  and 
sincerity,  and  you,  I  feel,  will  not 
gainsay  its  indulgence." 

There  was  a  seriousness  in  his  man- 
ner which  thrilled  to  Edith's  heart, 
and,  awakening  there  a  kindred  senti- 
ment, permitted  her  not  to  oppose 
benelf  to  his  desire. 

«  No,  Henry,"  she  replied,  «  I  will 
not  speak  against  what  yon  propose ; 
for,  though  I  know  it  to  be  needless 
as  a  type  of  mutual  truth,  it  will  yet 
be  an  act  sweet  to  memory, — a  trysting- 
place  at  which  our  thoughts  may  oft^ 
meet,  though  we  ourselves  be  parted, — 
an  abiding  record  on  whose  characters 
our  eyes  may  ever  rest  with  sure  and 
certain  hope,  and  as  such  I  receive  it." 

He  pressed  her  hand  in  token  of  his 
gratitude. 


"  Well,  then,  my  Edith,"  said  he, 
after  a  moment's  thought,  <<  ours  is  a 
holy  purpose,  and  holy  ground  were 
meetest  for  its  celebration.  You  see 
yon  ruined  chapel  on  the  lake -^  a 
few  minutes  would  suffice  to  phice  us 
within  its  consecrated  walls." 

A  shiver  ran  through  her  shrinking 
frame  at  the  suggestion  ;  for  that  chapel, 
lustrous  and  beautiful  though  its  ivied 
ruins  appeared  in  the  mild  moonlight, 
was  inseparably  associated  in  her  mind 
with  what  was  gloomy,  and  fearful, 
and  unholy  —  with  the  dark  memory 
of  one  whose  image,,  at  this  time,  gave 
shape  and  fixedness  to  those  vague 
fears  whose  wavering  shadows  had  be- 
fore fallen,  but  wildly  and  indefinitely, 
on  her  prospect.  This,  however,  was 
no  time  to  oetray  a  weakness,  if  such 
it  were ;  and  so,  bowing  her  head  in 
assent,  she  allowed  herself  to  be  led  in 
silence  to  the  little  boat  which  was 
moored  within  a  rood  or  two  of  the 
spot  on  which  they  had  been  standing. 
The  light  shallop  glided  quickly  over 
the  placid  water,  and  they  soon  reached 
the  islet  which  they  sought.  Edith 
faltered  as  she  passed  through  the 
crumbling  entrance  to  a  scene  stereo- 
typed by  its  fearfulness  upon  her  me- 
mory, but  her  high  intention  upheld 
her;  and,  leaning  on  PercivaFs  arm, 
she  advanced  steadily  up  the  grass- 
grown  aisle,  till  they  stood  upon  the 
spot  whose  situation  and  relics  marked 
it  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  altar. 
Here,  side  by  side,  they  knelt  in  the 
full  devotion  of  their  feelings,  and  dis- 
turbed the  stillness  of  the  nightly  air, 
as  each  registered  a  voluntary  vow  of 
faith  and  love  in  the  records  of  Heaven. 
Surely  the  deed  was  not  unsanctiiied 
in  the  eyes  of  that  Being  whose  bless- 
ing they  failed  not  to  invoke;  surely 
the  inwrought  prayer  which  now  as- 
cended from  the  altar  of  their  hearts 
was  not  unheeded  at  the  throne  of 
Him  who,  though,  in  his  wisdom.  He 
may  oft  defer,  will  yet  never,  in  his 
goodness,  for  aye  refuse,  fulfilment  to 
a  supplication  humble  and  soulborn 
as  was  theirs  ? 

A  few  minutes,  then,  of  unbroken 
silence,  and  tliey  arose  from  their 
knees,  stayed  and  assured  by  the  cor- 
dial and  trustful  hope  that,  however 
the  chances  and  dianges  of  mortality 
might  deal  with  them,  for  a  time,  a 
period  of  reunion,  and  that  neither 
dim  nor  distant,  would  arrive,  whose 
duration  would  know  no  limit  but  that 
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of  their  own  existence.  And  now  they 
had  again  crossed  the  sleeping  wavelets, 
passed  up  the  intervening  slope  of  the 
moonlit  green,  and  were  lingering  on 
the  threshold  of  Elmvale,  still  unwil- 
ling to  speak  '^that  word  that  must 
be,  and  hath  been"— /arcwc//.  But 
yet  a  happy  change  had  now  come 
over  the  snadowy  and  dreamlike  spirit 
in  which  their  evening's  intercourse 
had  been  conducted :  for,  blessed  be 
Heaven,  though  sadness  may  often 
visit,  it  seldom  abides  in,  the  breast  of 
the  young,  but  their  sorrow  is  ever 
fleeting  and  their  face  as  an  April  sky ; 
and,  in  the  dreariest  desert  made  by 
despondence  in  their  mind,  there  are 
frequent  intervals  of  verdure  and  of 
brightness.  And  thus  it  was  with 
them.  The  oppressive  influence  of 
fear  had  now  receded,  and  their  hearts 
were  again  dilated,  and  their  eyes 
lighted,  and  their  brows  unclouded, 
"  as  if  the  world  contained  no  tomb" 
of  youthful  hopes  and  aspirations. 

**  Remember,"  said  Edith,  with  a 
smile,  as  they  stood  in  act  to  part,  "  I 
must  see  you  early  in  the  morning, 
that  we  may  cross  tne  lake  and  sketch 
the  ruins  of  the  abbey  from  the  little 
hill  opposite  the  wood.  Will  not  the 
old  Gt)thic  windows  look  grand  in  the 
yellow  glory  of  the  autumn  sun,  with 
the  fine,  dark-foliaged  forest-trees,  to 
form  the  back-ground  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  morning,  my  Edith," 
replied  Percival ;  "  duty,  alas !  must 
take  precedence  of  pleasure  in  a  sol- 
dier's mind;  and  I  have  that  to  do, 
then,  which  I  cannot  forego  even  for 
the  bribe  of  an  earlier  sight  of  you ; 
but  the  evening  shall  not  fail  to  find 
me  by  your  side  in  time  to  watch  the 
sun  sink  behind  the  hills  from  our  first 
and  sweetest  trysting-place.  And  now, 
my  Edith,  we  must  separate  at  last; 
so  give  me  another  cheering  smile  be- 
fore I  go — a  fitting  farewell ;  for  why 
should  we  withdraw  in  sadness  when 
we  are  so, soon  to  reunite  in  happi- 
ness ?" 

A  smile,  accompanied  by  a  sigh,  a 
look  of  fondness,  an  embrace  of  ten- 
derness, and  they  parted  to  meet — they 
thought  —  upon  the  morrow. 
«  «  «  * 

It  was  late,  the  following  day,  when 
Percival  was  riding  towards  quarters 
in  company  with  a  brother  officer  who, 
at  the  head  of  a  small  detachment,  had 
been  out  on  country  duty,  and  was 
just  returning  from  the  execution  of 


the  business  to  which  the  former  had 
alluded  the  evening  before.  No  trace 
of  the  melancholy  premonitions  be  had 
then  experienced  now  remained  to  mar 
the  comeliness  of  his  mood,  but  all  his 
feelings  and  expectations  were  bright 
and  gay  as  the  joyous  sunshine  whose 
blithsome  smile  was  reflected  fronci  the 
laughing  landscape  around  him,  and, 
absorbed  in  imaginary  converse  with 
her  at  whose  side  he  expected  soon  to 
stand,  he  rode  cheerily  and  securely  on, 
guiltless  of  disturbing  the  lengthened 
narrative  which,  with  due  specification 
of  time  and  place,  Captam  Shelton, 
his  veteran  companion,  was  detailing  in 
his  ear.  But,  like  the  world  iu  which 
he  lives,  roan's  career  is  ever  chequered 
by  light  and  shadow,  and  his  now 
sunbright  prospect  was  destined  soon 
to  be  overcast. 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  that  the 
road  along  which  their  route  lay  was, 
for  some  hundred  yards,  entirely  un- 
protected on  the  left  side  from  a  small 
out  precipitous  ravine,  the  sides  of 
which  were  roughly  coated  with  low, 
scrubby  bushes ;  and,  after  a  descent 
of  several  fathoms,  terminated  in  a 
thorny  chaos  of  briers  and  brambles. 
As  the  way  here  was  somewhat  narrow, 
and  Percival  cared  not  to  be  too  close 
to  his  companion,  he  was  riding  within 
a  foot  or  two  of  the  verge  when,  at 
a  short  distance  ahead,  a  gig  turned 
suddenly  from  a  by-road,  and  came 
rapidly  towards  them.  Had  he  not 
been  otherwise  engaged,  he  might  have 
seen  that  it  was  Edward  Burton  who 
drove  it,  and,  even  at  that  interval,  his 
cheek  colour  and  his  eye  glisten  when 
he  caught  a  sight  of  him  whom,  as  his 
successful  rival,  he  hated  as  his  bitter 
enemy.  As  the  young  man's  passions 
blazed  up  when  he  descried  him,  so, 
as  they  were  now  his  masters,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  yield  to  their  instigation. 

"  Now,"  thought  he,  with  bitter 
satisfaction,  "  finesse  is  no  longer  call- 
ed for;  straightforward  is  the  word, 
and  here  is  an  opening  which  I  am  a 
fool  if  I  forego.  By  Heaven  I  I  will 
make  him  perform  a  somerset  in  the 
presence  of^his  men  into  yonder  bed 
of  roses  I  My  curse  on  him,  to  wreak 
my  hatred  is  now  the  solitary  pleasure 

left  me,  and  by I  will  not  resign 

it,  as  he  soon  shall  find  1" 

As  he  muttered  the  latter  sentence, 
he  struck  his  horse  with  violence,  and 
dashed  forward  at  a  rapid  pace  up  the 
middle  of  the  road,  till,  when  within  a 
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few  yards  of  Percival,  he  suddenly 
deviated  from  the  right  line  toward  the 
descent,  and  thus  placed  the  latter  in 
a  position  which  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  escape  collision,  except  by 
risking  a  retreat  down  the  steep  bank 
upon  his  left.  The  roanoeuvre  and  the 
danger  were  immediately  seen;  and 
several  voices  called  out,  angrily,  to 
Burton  to  keep  farther  off,  but  he  only 
replied  with  a  contemptuous  smile  of 
derision,  and  used  the  whip  again. 
The  next  instant,  the  wheel  of  his  gig 
struck  PercivaVs  horse  upon  the  shoul- 
der, forced  him  over  the  brink,  and, 
but  for  his  rider's  address,  aided  by 
the  rugged  nature  of  the  ground,  would 
have  precipitated  both  into  the  brake 
below.  By  a  judicious  use  of  rein 
and  spur  he  however  prevented  this 
catastrophe;  and,  in  a  few  seconds, 
regained  the  road,  and  indignantly  de- 
manded iipom  Burton,  who  had  pulled 
up  on  effecting  his  purpose,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  atrocious  outrage  he  had 
committed. 

"  I  think,"  replied  the  other,  with 
a  sarcastic  sneer,  <<  that  a  gentleman, 
and,  as  some  perhaps  would  say,  still 
less  an  officer,  need  hardly  have  asked 
that  question :  but,  as  it  may  be,  sir, 
that  your  coat  forms  your  only  claim 
to  either  character,  I  will  tell  you  that 
I  never  leave  my  path  for  such  as  I 
despise ;  and  that,  if  they  cross  it,  they 
must  abide  the  consequences.  But, 
tush!"  added  he,  in  a  deeper  tone, 
**  why  do  I  talk? — we  are  not  strangers, 
sir:  you  have  stood  before  me  once 
ere  this,  you  yourself  know  how ;  and, 
if  you  dare,  you  may  do  so  once 
again!"  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  presented 
his  card. 

Tliere  may  be  some  who  would  have 
met  this  conduct  more  wisely  than  by 
doing  that  which  it  was  intended  to 
provoke;  but  awakened  passion  is 
rarely  submissive  to  veisdom,  and  Per- 
cival,  burning  under  the  double  insult 
of  word  and  deed,  on  the  instant  ac- 
cepted tlie  card  and  returned  his  own, 
hardly  forbearing  to  add  his  execration, 
when  he  marked  the  look  of  gratified 
hatred  with  which  it  was  received. 
Burton's  object  was  now  accomplished, 
and,  making  a  haughty  and  unacknow- 
ledged bow  to  those  around,  he  struck 
his  horse  and  drove  quickly  on. 

For  a  moment,  Percival  gasped  ab- 
stractedly af\er  him,  as  he  receded 
quickly  &om  his  view ;  and  dark  and 
bitter  were  the  feelings  which  convulsed 


his  breast  as  in  that  brief,  but  pregnant, 
gaze,  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future,  rose  rapidly  and  tumultuously 
before  his  mind.  But  that  mind  was 
a  proud  one,  and  wished  not  that  any 
one  should  look  upon  its  weakness; 
and  so,  with  a  firm  effort,  he  kept  down 
his  rising  emotions,  and,  turning  to 
Captain  Shelton,  calmly  said,  he  hoped 
he  might  tax  his  kindness  so  far  as  to 
exact  from  him  the  assistance  of  a 
friend  on  the  occasion. 

«  That  I  will  be,"  replied  old  Shel- 
ton, rather  huskily, — "  that  I  will  be ; 
though  I  tell  you,  Percival,  the  man 
does  not  exist  whose  life  I  would  not 
rather  see  hazarded  than  yours.  You 
are  too  good  to  be  mated  against  yon 
dare-devil,  good-for-nothing  reprobate, 
who— like  sire,  like  son — is  a  fitting 
offshoot  of  the  quarled  old  trunk  of 
touchwood  we  met  the  other  night. 
But  never  fear,  my  boy,  Fortune  will 
befriend  the  right,  and  we  will  not  fail 
to  give  this  graceless  scamp  a  whole- 
some recipe  for  mending  manners." 

All  this  was  done  in  a  space  of  time 
little  longer  than  that  occupied  in  the 
narrative;  and,  in  a  few  hours  afler, 
all  the  requisite  preliminaries  were 
arranged,  and  the  time  and  place  of 
meeting,  on  the  following  morning, 
made  known  to  Percival.  But  he  had 
duties  of  absorbing  interest  yet  to  dis- 
charge. He  had  to  prepare  himself 
for  that  withdrawal  from  all  he  held 
most  dear  which  the  implacable  tem- 
per of  his  antagonist  rendered  probable : 
ne  had  to  write — he  might  not  speak — 
farewell  to  her  on  whom  he  scarce 
could,  and  yet  could  not  but,  Uiink: 
and  he  had,  moreover,  to  deal  with  the 
deep  and  thrilling  thoughts  which  rise 
in  the  mind  of  one  by  whom  the 
sanctions  of  religion  are  not  unknown, 
when  he  looks  forward  to  those  mo- 
mentous mysteries  whose  developement 
awaits  the  disembodied  spirit.  Hard, 
indeed,  it  was  for  him  to  tutor  his 
heart  to  bear  all  this ;  that  heart,  too, 
once  alive  to  responsibility,  sensitive  to 
conscience,  and  linked  to  this  life  by 
a  love  as  pure  and  beautiful  as  ever 
attached  on  human  being.  This,  too, 
was  the  evening  and  the  hour  he  had 
appointed  to  be  with  Edith,  and  on 
which  he  had  fondly  hoped — but  why 
dwell  upon  the  harrowing  thought? 
All  this  was  over  now :  he  could  not, 
he  durst  not  trust  himself  in  her  pre- 
sence on  the  eve,  perhaps,  of  such  a 
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"  But  yet,**  said  he,  **  I  will  not 
leave  my  deserted  one  without  some 
token  that  the  thought  of  her  was  the 
last,  tlie  dearest,  the  most  poignant 
which  i  had.  No,  that  might  seem 
unkind;  and  I  will  try  to  write  the 
words  which  I  know  ray  heart  would 
break  were  I  to  attempt  to  utter.*' 

A  tear,  that  did  not  disgrace  his 
manhood,  trembled  in  his  eye,  as  he 
imaged  to  himself  his  Edith — stricken, 
lonely,  drooping,  broken-hearted,  sink- 
ing into  an  early  grave,  the  prey  of  a 
grief  which  would  find  no  solace  on  this 
side  time,  the  victim  of  her  enduring 
love  and  truth  to  him ;  for  well  he  knew, 
that  when  he  was  gone  to  whom  she 
had  given  her  virgin  love,  neither  health 
nor  joy  would  again  revisit  her  widowed 
heart.  To  look  on  the  picture  was 
agony,  to  turn  from  it  was  impossible ; 
and,  in  fevered  torture  of  mind,  he 
paced  his  apartment  to  and  fro,  with 
an  uncertain  step,  destitute  of  any 
source  on  which  he  could  draw  for 
consolation,  for  this  was  not  a  time  to 
apply  to  Him  who,  only,  can  soothe  the 
soul  in  its  extremity;  to  Uim  whose 
laws,  conscience  told  him,  yet  he  felt 
vainly  told  him,  he  was  about  to  con- 
travene. Strange,  that  in  most  men 
there  is  a  something  impalpable,  yet 

Sowerful ;  shadowy,  yet  irresistible ; 
issipated  at  the  approach  of  reason, 
yet  existing  in  defiance  of  it ;  at  whose 
bidding,  conscience  must'subm  it,  though 
it  will  not  cease  to  warn;  at  whose 
prompting,  destruction  will  be  courted, 
though  it  will  still  be  evident  as  such ; 
and  this  universally  regent,  though 
usurping  motive,  is  a  regard  for  an 
obvious,  yet  current  counterfeit  of 
honour,  whose  baseness  cannot,  for  a 
moment,  withstand  the  touchstone  of 
reason,  whose  spurioosness  is  confessed 
by  all,  even  while  they  receive  it  as 
superior  to  that  genuine  honour  which 
bears  the  impress  of  morality,  and  in 
shaping  his  course  by  whose  dictates, 
man  is  treading  the  only  path  which 
leads  to  true  nobility.  This  truth  was 
not  unknown  to  Percival,  but  the  know- 
ledge was  fruitless :  be  was  now  com- 
mitted, the  die  was  cast,  and,  whether 
for  life  or  death,  he  felt  he  must  abide 
by  the  result. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  know  that  I 
offend,  and  yet  I  feel  constrained  to  do 
so.  But  the  offence  was  not  of  my 
seeking,  it  was  inevitably  forced  npon 
me,  and  that  by  as  l)ase  and  truculent 
an  outrage  as  mortal  malice  could  devise. 


And  yet,*'  exclaimed  he,  passionately, 
after  a  minute  s  reflection  on  his  in- 
juries, **  can  it  be  criminal  if  yon 
destroyer  of  my  happiness,  yon  fierce, 
vindictive  bravo,  yon  thirster  after  blood 
— can  it  be  criminal  to  administer  to 
him  the  fate  he  so  ruthlessly  assigfns 
another?  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  it 
must  not,  it  cannot^  it  shall  not  be  that 
I  have  been  trampled  on  with  im- 
punity ;  and  may  Heaven,  in  its  jus- 
tice, grant  that  this  alien  to  decency, 
this  scoffer  at  right,  this  highway-iu- 
sulter  of  honour,  may  speedily  curse 
the  hour  in  which  he  outraged  the 
feelings  of  an  unoffending  man  1" 

As  he  spoke,  his  flashing  eye  fell 
upon  an  open  volume  that  lay  upoa 
Uie  table :  it  was  a  Bible,  his  mother's 
gift.  There  it  lay  as  he  had  left  it  in 
the  rooming ;  and,  on  one  of  the  in- 
terleaves, he  read,  as  transcribed  by  its 
beloved  donor,  some  of  the  exalted 
precepts  of  peace  and  forgiveness  with 
which  that  olessed  book  abounds,  and 
which  are  so  peculiarly  to  be  treasured 
up  by  hot-blooded  and  headstrong 
youth.  The  sight  of  the  words,  which, 
from  infancy,  he  had  been  taught  to 
reverence,  and  the  placid  memory  of 
her  who  wrote  them,  served  soon  to 
allay  his  temper,  while  they  increased 
his  misery.  The  train  of  their  associa- 
tions, usually  so  sweet,  was  now  dis- 
traction to  his  brain.  He  thought  of 
his  widowed  parent,  who  might  soon 
be,  likewise,  childless;  of  her  enrly 
lessons,  and  of  their  result;  of  her 
tender  care,  and  of  its  reward ;  of  her 
high  hopes,  and  of  their  vanity ;  and, 
turning  aside,  he  flung  himself  upon  a 
chair,  and,  covering  his  face  with  his 
hands,  struggled  iu  silence  with  the 
anguish  of  his  spirit.  After  a  time,  he 
was  roused  from  this  state  by  a  knock 
at  his  chamber-door ;  and,  endeavour- 
ing to  quell  that  inward  strife  which 
he  shunned  to  manifest,  he  hastened  to 
open  it  for  Capel,  for  it  was  he  who 
sought  admittance.  The  affectionate 
young  man  wrung  Percival's  proffered 
band  in  silence,  for  his  heart  was  too 
full  to  speak.  The  news  of  his  im- 
plication had  fallen  with  stunning  eflfect 
upon  him,  and  he  looked  with  horror 
to  the  morning's  meeting,  the  issue  of 
which  was,  in  his  view,  hardly  pro- 
blematical, for  Burton  bore  the  cha- 
racter of  an  unerring  marksman, — his 
skill  was  the  theme  of  admimtion  in 
the  rustic  neighbourhood;  and  there 
was  little  doubt  that  his  unrelenting 
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hatred  and  determined  temper  would 
urge,  as  well  as  enable,  him  to  tax  it 
to  the  uttermost  upon  this  occasion. 
Anticipating,  then,  such  an  event,  it 
was  no  wonder  that  his  words  were 
few  and  broken  as  he  sat,  he  thought 
for  the  last  time,  in  company  with  him 
who  bad  been  always  to  him  as  a 
brother,  the  mild  reprover  of  his  weak- 
ness, his  generous  assistant  in  every 
difficulty ;  and  few,  accordingly,  could 
readily  have  recognised  the  facile  and 
unreflecting  Capel,  in  the  pale  and 
downcast  youth  who  sat  with  his  hand 
resting  upon  Percivals  arm,  as  if  to 
certify  to  himself  the  reality  of  his 
presence.  The  latter  was  now,  indeed, 
oy  much  the  more  collected  of  the  two, 
constraining,  as  far  as  might  be,  his 
own  thoughts  that  he  might  the  bet- 
ter sustain  the  sinking  spirit  of  his 
friend.  But  he  was  not  one  who  could 
be  frivolous  at  such  a  juncture,  or 
wear  the  garb  of  gaiety  to  cover  a 
mourning  heart,  and  bis  words  and 
manner  wore  that  serious  and  reflective 
cast  which  best  became  his  situation. 
Their  conversation,  however,  was  but 
little,  for  it  was  only  at  intervals  Capel 
rentured  to  trust  his  voice,  and  Per- 
cival  was  shortly  obliged  to  busy  him- 
self in  making  such  arrangements  as 
his  circumstances  required  and  time 
allowed.  He  wrote  and  sealed  several 
letters,  which  he  consigued  to  the  care 
of  his  companion. 

"  You  will  know,  Frederic,  how 
to  dispose  of  these  in  case  of  necessity: 
I  will  leave  them  here  in  my  desk." 

"  God  grant  I  may  never  look  on 
them  again  V*  replied  Capel.  ^'  But 
are  these  all  ?"  added  he,  as  he  glanced 
at  their  seferal  addresses. 

'*  No,  no  I"  said  Percival,  drawing 
his  hand  hastily  across  his  eyes, ''  there 
are  yet  two  more,  but  I  kept  them  to 
the  last,  and  will  add  them  to  this 
packet  before  morning.  And  now, 
Frederick,  you  will  leave  me  for  a 
little:  there  is  a  couch  in  the  next 
room,  and  you  will  require  some  rest. 
Five,  you  know,  is  the  hour,  and  it  is 
now  beyond  midnight." 

"  Do  not  ask  me  to  leave  you, 
Henry.  I  will  not  disturb  you ;  if  you 
wish  it,  I  will  not  even  speak :  only 
permit  me  to  be  in  the  same  room  with 

you,  for  I  cannot  stay  away  when " 

A  shudder  and  a  convulsive  pressure 
of  his  hand  signified  what  he  could  not 
speak,  and  finished  the  sentence. 

"  Dearest  Frederic,  you  know  that 


if  any  might  remain  witli  me  it  would 
be  you,  my  younger  brother,  as  I  have 
loved  to  call  you;  but  I  have  some- 
thing to  do  for  which  solitude  is  fittest, 
and  of  that  I  ask  but  a  single  hour-« 
little  enough,  truly,  to  devote " 

**  I  will  go  at  once,  Henry,  for  you 
are  right.  Solitude  is  best  for  the  task 
you  have,  and  an  hour  is  little  enough 
to  devote  to  those  who  have  devoted 
so  much  to  you.  But  you  will  not 
fail  to  call  me  when  you  are  ready ; 
for,  though  it  be  but  slight,  I  would 
fain  to  think  that  I  too  have  some 
claim  upon  your  time." 

"  That,  indeed,  you  have,"  replied 
Percival,  fervently ;  *'  and  who  is  there 
whose  company  I  would  ratlier  choose 
than  yours  r  Give  me  your  hand  again, 
Frederic,  and  may  the  God  of  Heaven 
bless  and  guard  my  faithful  friend  1" 

Capel  could  give  no  answer,  but 
turned  hurriedly  away  to  conceal  his 
emotion ;  not,  however,  before  a  tear 
billing  upon  their  clasped  hands  had 
told  how  ardent  and  devoted  is  the 
friendship  of  youth. 

Percival  was  now  again  alone.  Ap- 
proaching a  window,  he  threw  up  the 
sash  that  he  might  once  more  look 
upon  the  scene  abroad  in  the  beauty  of 
night,  and  take  farewell  of  the  hills  and 
valleys,  tlie  lawns  and  groves,  and, 
more  familiar  and  beloved  than  all, 
the  far-ofi*  lake  of  Elm  vale,  reflective 
now  of  the  radiance  of  the  young  moon 
as  she  smiled  from  her  place  on  high, 
as  if  pleased  to  survey  the  fair  dominion 
over  which  she  ruled.  His  feverish 
temples  wooed  the  refreshing  coolness 
of  the  air,  and  his  fitful  pulse  grew, 
for  a  minute,  equal,  as  he  contemplated 
the  benign  and  holy  loveliness  that  lay 
upon  the  landscape;  but  his  abstraction 
from  grief  was  short,  for  a  dense  cloud 
suddenly  crossed  the  source  of  the 
softened  lustre  he  admired,  and  the 
startling  change  in  the  now  shrouded 
prospect  broke  the  spell,  and  brought 
a  still  obscurer  shade  over  his  own  fine 
features,  as  recollection  began  to  do 
its  work.  Heaving  a  deep  sigh,  he 
turned  from  the  window,  reseated  him- 
self by  the  table,  placed  writing-ma- 
teriab  before  him,  pushed  them  aside, 
and  then,  leaning  his  head  upon  his 
hand,  relapsed  into  absorbing  thought, 
the  intense  interest  of  which  was  in- 
dicated by  his  straining  eyeballs,  and 
the  swollen  veins  that  started  from  his 
forehead ;  but,  after  a  time,  he  seemed 
to  have  conquered  the  inward 
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for  his  countenance  became  calm, 
though  pallid ;  and,  taking  up  the  pen 
he  had  cast  away,  without  other  pretace 
than  a  sigh,  he  addressed  himself  to 
his  melancholy  task.  His  letter  to  his 
mother  was  his  longest,  that  to  Edit!) 
was  his  last. 

"  Before  my  dearest  Edith  has  received 
these  lines,  she  will  Iiaye  heard  why  they 
are  written.  She  will  not  then  need  to 
be  told,  that  the  eril  whose  shadow 
darkened  our  last  meeting  has  itself 
fallen,  that  the  separation  we  then  fore- 
boded has  been  fearfully  fulfilled.  But, 
my  Edith,  though  it  be  even  so,— though 
I  be  the  absent  one  unable  to  soothe 
your  sorrow,  though  my  voice  be  not 
heard  to  whisper  comfort,  yet,  surely, 
my  memory  will  not  be  slow  or  im- 
potent to  speak,  and  my  last  request 
will  not  be  lightly  regaraed  by  her,  the 
thought  of  whose  coming  loneliness  is 
now  the  bitterest  drop  in  the  cup  of 
suffering  which  I  drink.  And,  Edith, 
that  request  4s,  not  that  you  will  think 
kindly  of  me  when  I  am  gone,.-not  that 
you  will  judge  mercifully  of  my  latter 
conduct, — not  that  you  wUl  preserve  my 
memory  untainted  in  your  heart,  for  I 
am  not  troubled  for  these  ;  but  that  you 
will  yield  the  most  grateful  tribute  to 
that  memory  you  can  bestow,  and  realise 
the  consoling  hope  which  chequers  my 
anticipations,  by  meeting  this  crushing 
stroke,  not  without  grief.— that  were  a 
grievous  thought  for  me.— but  with  that 
gentle  spirit  of  resignation  which  is  so 
sweetly  accordant  with  your  character; 
with  that  blessed  reliance  on  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  Him  who  rules  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  which  takes  away  its 
sharpest  sting  from  sorrow,  and  distils 
balm  from  the  root  of  bitterness,  whieh 
else  would  yield  but  poison.  Think  not, 
my  Edith,  that  the  words  of  religion  fall 
strangely  from  the  lips  of  one  fresh  from 
the  transgression  of  its  precepts;  I  use 
them  in  a  solemn  spirit,  and  I  feel  that 
my  heart  now  sanctions  their  adoption. 
Though  I  have  erred  from  the  right  path, 
I  well  know  the  blessing  that  rests  on 
those  who  remain  therein ;  and  I  would 
not  have  her  I  love  and  am  about  to 
leave,  fore^^o  the  only  consolation  which 
can  sustain  a  desolate  and  wounded 
heait  Yes,  I  have  erred ;  but,  though 
I  confess  it,  I  would  not  yet  have  you, 
Edith,  to  think  too  hardl/  of  me.  You 
will  not  forget  that  frailty,  with  its  at- 
tendant suffering,  is  the  condition  of 
humanity;  that  my  offence  was  not 
sought,  nor  my  fate  provoked,  by  me  ; 
and,  in  your  tenderness  of  feeling,  you 
will  hold  my  memory  free  from  aught 
save  that  infirmity  which  is  the  common 
lot  of  nan. 


"  And  now,  my  Edith  —  yes,  my  ovm. 
Edith,  my  wedded  bride  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven— .the  paling  clouds  warn  roe  that 
day  is  near,  and  the  time  arrived  when 

I  mu$t  bid  you  a  long  and  last  farewell 

yes,  yea !  tt  is  no  dream^^a.  last  farewell ! 
Last,  but  is  it  therefore /or  ever?  Oh, 
no  !  the  thought  cannot  exist  a  moment ; 
love  like  ours  was  not  suited  to  the  at- 
mosphere of  this  life ;  but,  Edith,  ever, 
ever  cherish  the  priceless  hope  that  it 
may  live  freely  in  a  purer  and  a  better. 
Thmk,  long  and  often,  of  our  last  meet- 
ing, of  our  conversation  then,  of  our 
relumined  hopes,  of  our  vows  in  the 
island  chapel,  of  our  invocation  of  the 
blessing  of  our  God  upon  them ; — remem- 
ber, too,  with  care,  my  parting  words  ; 
and,  oh!  cease  not  to  regard  them  as 
prophetic  of  your  future  lot,  as  well  as  of 
that  of 

"  Henhy  Pbrcival." 

This  last  and  most  trying  task  ac- 
complished, the  young  man  felt  the 
severity  of  his  emotions  abate;  and, 
when  Capel  re-entered  the  room,  he  re- 
ceived him  with  a  self-possession  which 
shewed  that  he  was  now  master  of 
himself. 

Shortly  after,  Shelton,  his  second, 
came  in,  accompanied  by  the  surgeon 
of  the  regiment,  and  furnished  with  a 
very  matter-of-fact  provision  for  the 
security  of  his  principal  in  the  shape  of 
a  dark  silk  upper^dress,  made  to  fit 
closely  to  the  figure,  which  he  insisted 
on  being  worn  by  Percival,  as  present- 
ing the  smallest  surface  and  least  avail- 
able colour  to  an  antagonist. 

'*  He  must  have  a  steady  hand  and 
a  cool  temper — the  latter  of  whidi,  at 
least,  I'm  sure  yon  fiery  ettercap  has 
not  —  if  he  hit  your  person  when  pro- 
perly equipped,''  he  remarked,  as  he 
steadily  required  compliance. 

"  I  must  not,  then,  oppose  you," 
replied  Percival,  acouiescing  in  his 
wish ;  ^*  but,"  added  he,  as  he  took  the 
article  from  him,  "  it  is  a  vain  pre- 
caution :  I  kiiow  fnyfateJ*' 

It  was  now  past  four  o'clock,  and,  as 
the  place  of  meeting  was  some  miles 
distant,  and  the  hour  agreed  on  five, 
there  was  but  little  time  for  delay; 
and,  accordingly,  afler  a  few  minutes, 
the  party  set  out,  driving  at  a  rapid 
rate  to  the  appointed  rendezvous. 

The  early  morning  was  fresh  and 
beautiful ;  the  mists  had  already  risen 
from  the  lowlands,  and  were  lingering 
in  graceful  wreaths  around  the  hill^, 
though  the  fast  deepening  hue  of  their 
heathery  sides  shewed  lliat  even  there 
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tlie  silvery  veil  would  quickly  be  dis- 
persed .  Thus  every  succeeding;  minute, 
as  lie  passed  along,  uncurtained  to  the 
view  of  Peroival  some  spot  linked  with 
recollections  which  made  it  difficult 
for  him  to  preserve  the  composure 
which  he  had  so  hardly  acquired. 
Once,  indeed,  it  had  nearly  vanished, 
when,  as  they  passed  the  hollow  be- 
tween the  two  hills,  Klmvale  iiself  was 
seen  about  a  mile  distant  up  the  vallev^ 
resting  in  silent  beauty  amid  the  lovely 
and,  to  him,  storied  scenery  around « 
Before  him  lay  the  translucent  lake, 
gleaming  in  the  gladness  of  the  youth-* 
All  day ;  and  behind  it  rose  the  mist- 
girdled  mountain  from  whose  river- 
side gushed,  in  a  thousand  sparkling 
jets,  the  wantoning  cascade,  tree  and 
beautiful  as  on  the  day  when,  near  it, 
he  first  laid  eyes  on  that  gentle  being 
to  whose  slumber  of  innocence  its 
deep-toned  music  doubtless  now  con- 
tributed, as  it  nighly  passed  her  in  its 
wild  career.  But,  happily,  it  was 
merely  a  glimpse  he  caught,  for  the 
turning  of  an  angle  in  their  route  soon 
bore  him  away  from  the  subduing 
sight;  and,  almost  immediately  after, 
he  and  his  friends  alighted,  as  the  short 
remainder  of  their  way  lay  through  the 
fields. 

It  was  not  yet  five  when  they  reached 
the  ground ;  but,  timely  though  they 
were,  the^  found  Burton  with  his  party 
there  before  them.  He  was  standing 
somewhat  aloof,  by  himself,  and  a 
casual  glance  would  not  have  pene- 
trated tl^  gutie  of  incurious  indifibrence 
in  whioh  he  cloaked  liis  thoughts, 
though  a  nearer  scrutiny  eupplied 
reason  to  suspect  that  it  wtfs  only  a 
surface  colour  which  pride  ^>r  caprice 
had  led  him  to  assume;  an  occasional 
closer  compression  of  the  lips  and 
dilation  of  the  nostrils  indicating  the 
passage  of  more  within  than  he  seemed 
willing  to  betray.  This  was  made 
more  manifest  by  the  vividness  of  the 
opposite  emotions  successively  painted 
on  his  countenance  when  the  figure  of 
Percival  appeared,  as  he  emerg^  from 
the  copse  which  screened  the  ground 
from  the  adjoining  field.  Anger,  pity, 
remorse,hatred, flitted  in  rapid  sequence 
over  it  as^  for  a  minute,  he  looked 
upon  the  pale  open  brow  of  him  from 
whom  his  passion  told  him  he  had 
received  an  irreparable  injury,  but  who 
yet  seemed  so  unfitting  a  subject  for 
the  deadly  revenge  be  meditated,  as 
''  erecl  in  youibful  gnce''  be  paustd 
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a  little  apart  with  Capel,  and  calmly 
awaited  the  requisite  arrangements.  But, 
whatever  wrought  within,  evil  gained 
the  ascendancy  in  this  unhappy  mo- 
ment; and,  sternly  steeling  his  heart 
against  alteration,  he  turned  gloomily 
away  from  the  unwelcome  sight,  and 
again  sheathed  himself  in  the  fierceness 
of  his  vindictive  temper.  As  they  were 
about  being  placed,  a  smlden  shower 
fell  from  a  solitary  cloud  which  had 
hovered  above  the  spot,  and  all  were 
obliged  to  withdraw  for  shelter  under 
some  trees  that  were  at  hand.  Im- 
patient of  delay.  Burton  cast  many  an 
angry  glance  upward  at  its  cause, 
evincing  a  mind  that  revolted  from  any 
thing  like  reflection,  and  felt  restlessly 
anxious  to  consummate  the  business  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  Percival,  too, 
was  somewhat  ruffled  by  the  ill-timed 
incident,  and,  beckoning  to  Capel, 
retired  a  short  distance  from  the  party 
with  him. 

"  Frederiok,"  said  he,  **  let  me  have 
the  little  volume  I  gave  you  as  we 
came  out;  it  vras  a  present  from  mv 
poor  mother, and,  presumptuous  thougti 
It  may  appear,  I  would  wish  to  fbc  my 
wandering  thoughts  even  upon  t^  while 
this  brief  obstruction  lasts.  It  goes 
back,  you  know,  to  her  with  the  letter 
I  wrote  last  night :  you  promised  to  be 
the  bearer  yourself,  but  not — remem- 
ber, not  till  you  have  seen  the  other 
given  to 'to— you  know  what  I  would 
sayr 

His  friend  looked  an  assent,  for  his 
quivering  lips  could  frame  no  further 
answer;  and,  drawing  forth  a  small 
mxsket  Testament,  he  handed  it  to 
Percival^  who,  screened  by  the  tree 
under  which  he  stood,  bent  his  eyes 
upon  its  page  in  silence^  till  the  ap- 
proach of  Shelton  warned  him  that  the 
shower  was  past. 

'<  Here,  near  Frederick/'  said  he, 
fervently  and  finally  pressing  his  hand 
before  he  advanced,  *'  lake  it  from  me 
again,  and  may  its  blessed  and  unerring 
guidance  lead  you  to  a  happier  end 
than  mine  V* 

Nor  here  let  any  take  occasion  too 
harshly  to  contemn  the  contrariety  of 
his  acts.  God  seeth  not  as  man,  and 
who  dares  assert  that  he  never  with- 
held a  look  of  mercy  from  the  fiitthfiil- 
hearted,  however  erring,  youth? 

As  he  and  his  opponent  were  again 
beir>g  placed,  the  second  of  the  latter, 
a  hardened)  unscrupulous  man,  on  the 
alCft  for  ittghl  wbMb  might  beaefit  his 
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principal)  determined  to  try  bow  ht  a 
taunt  would  tell  against  the  advantage 
which  Pcrcival  possessed  in  his  dark- 
clad,  slender  person;  and  thus  ob- 
served, with  a  sneer,  to  one  of  his  com- 
panions,— 

"  Truly,  nowadays,  discretion  U  re- 
garded as  the  better  part  of  valour. 
A  black  skin-tight,  even  on  a  soldier, 
with  a  little  hardware  underneath,  as 
from  his  cut  I  dare  be  sworn  there  is, 
is  no  imprudent  provision  on  an  emer- 
gency like  this— eh  V* 

Percival  heard  the  remark,  as  was 
intended,  though  made  in  an  under- 
toqe ;  and,  stung  at  the  insinuation  of 
a  secret  euard,  tore  the  light  jacket 
open,  and  displayed  his  uncovered 
breast  before  the  indignant  remon- 
strance of  Shelton  could  take  effect. 
Almost  at  the  same  instant,  the  signal 
handkerchief  was  dropped  by  him 
whose  unmanly  trick  nad  thus  suc- 
ceeded. Burton  fired,  and  his  victim 
fell,  fatally  wounded,  into  the  arms  of 
Capel,  who  rushed  forward  to  receive 
him.  Poor  fellow!  the  ball  had 
traversed  a  viul  part,  and  his  words 
were  few ;  when  tney  bent  to  catch  his 

Sarting  breath,  they  heard  him  with 
iflScuUy  utter, "  My  mother — my  Edith 
— Heavens .'"  and,  as  he  feebly  syllabled 
the  names,  he  touched  the  band  of  his 
friend,  then  fixed  his  glaring  eyes  for 
a  moment  upon  high,  and  the  next,  as 
fine  a  spirit  as  ever  quickened  the 
heart  of  man  had  gone  to  its  account ! 

For  a  minute  Burton  riveted  a  stony 
gaze  upon  his  deadly  work,  himself 
apparently  almost  as  lifeless,  till  a  deep 
groan  burst  from  his  bloodless  lips, 
when  his  friends  interfered  to  hurry 
him  from  a  place  where  it  was  no 
longer  consistent  with  his  safety  to 
remain.  Wretched  young  man!  his 
own  pistol  had  now  rung  the  knell  of 
the  last  sentiment  of  satisfaction — such 
as  it  was — that  he  was  to  experience  : 
he  had  perpetrated  a  deed,  the  ghost 
of  which  was  destined  to  haunt  him 
henceforth  alike  in  society  as  in  soli- 
tude; and,  for  the  remnant  of  his  days, 
he  endured  existence  as  if  the  dead  and 
the  living  were  chained  together,  fearful 
to  look  back  upon  the  past  or  forward 
to  the  future,  but  ever  bearing  before 
him  the  bleeding  image  of  him  he  had 
so  foully  dealt  with,  or  involuntarily 
conjuring  up,  in  connexion  with  dread- 
ful vividness,  the  agony  and  desolation 
he  had  brought  on  her  whose  peace — 
luch  was  ttill  hit  feeling— he  would| 


when  too  late,  have  deemed  cheaply 
purchased  with  his  life. 

*  *  •  » 

It  is  well  to  drop  the  pall  of  silence 
over  the  immediate  effects  produced  at 
Elmvale  when  Capel,  in  accordance 
with  the  injunction  of  his  departed 
friend,  discharged  his  melancholy  task. 
It  would  be  no  grateful  duty  to  follow 
the  SOI  sows  of  its  stricken  inmate  ioto 
that  privacy  which,  the  prostration  of 
the  6rst  shock  past,  they  ever  sought, 
or  attempt  any  thing  like  a  minute  de- 
lineation of  the  grief  that  seized  at 
once  on  the  heart  of  its  gentle  patient, 
and  rapidly  consumed  the  solitary  link 
which  bound  her  to  mortality.  Itself, 
too,  quickly  assumed  the  character  of 
silence  and  submission ;  and,  fiir  from 
seeking  the  offerings  of  sympathy  by 
the  obtrusive  signs  of  wo,  asked 
only  for  the  solace  of  solitude  —  the 
indulgence  of  neglect.  Though  wounded 
vitally,  like  the  dying  dove,  she  folded 
her  wings  upon  the  stroke,  and  meekly 
and  mutely  endured  the  anguish,  the 
bitterness  of  which,  in  its  fulness,  her 
own  breast  only  knew.  Her  brow 
soon  became  as  calm,  her  eye  as  serene, 
and  her  voice  as  silvery,  as  ever ;  but 
her  words  were  now  few,  and  her  sense 
of  surrounding  things  broken,  for  her 
thoughts  aye  followed  her  heart,  and  ii 
was  with  the  dead.  To  soothe  the 
wasting  anxiety  of  her  aunt,  she  essayed, 
when  sufficient  strength  returned,  to 
resume  her  former  cast,  and  be,  in  the 
disposition  of  her  hours,  at  least,  herself 
again ;  but  the  painful  endeavour  only 
served  to  display  the  weakness  of  the 
will  to  sway  tne  affections :  their  love- 
liness had  passed  from  all,  their  power 
to  fix  their  interest  was  gone ;  and 
when  Mrs.  Mallow  witnessed  how  much 
the  efibrt  cost,  she  no  longer  sought  to 
wean  her  from  her  own  ways,  but 
deemed  it  wiser  to  trust  to  the  assuasive 
influence  of  time  for  subduing  her 
sorrow  into  such  a  sadness  as  might 
consist  with  some  degree  of  happiness. 

And,  truly,  her  countenance  did  be- 
come more  placid  and  less  indicative 
of  earthly  feeling  when  thus  permitted 
to  follow  the  leadings  of  her  own  will 
without  restraint  or  observation ;  and, 
though  touching,  it  was  most  beautiful 
to  look  upon  her  then,  as,  like  a  sum- 
mer morning's  dream,  she  faded  sofUy 
into  light ;  her  spirit,  as  it  approached 
its  eternal  home,  seeming  to  catch  some- 
thing  of  a  celestial  radiance,  and  clothe 
itielf  in  immortal  btauty  befbrt  tb« 
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partiD^  of  its  material  fetter  had  en- 
nrancbised  it  for  ever.  The  autumn 
failed  as  gradually  and  gently  as  her- 
self,  and  it  was  a  blessed  thing  for  her 
that  the  nature  of  her  decline  was  such 
as  to  allow  her  largely  to  enjoy  the  soft 
sunshine  and  air  of  heaven  in  some  of 
those  lonely  retreats  of  beauty  which 
had  been  dways  dear  to  her,  but  which 
nowy  haunted  as  they  were  by  the 
shadows  of  departed  gladness,  and  still 
gilded  with  the  lingering  light  of  joys 
that  were  set  for  ever,  possessed  for  her 
a  sweet  and  powerful,  though  melan- 
choly attraction,  to  which  she  could 
not  forbear  to  yield.  Occasionally, 
some  unlooked-for  memorial,  some 
suddenly  remembered  act  of  him  who 
was  gone  might  send  to  her  heart  an 
electric  thrill  of  pain,  but  her  agitation 
was  always  brief;  she  soon  remembered 
him  as  one  who  was  only  gone  before, 
her  trustful  anticipations  of  the  future 
instinctively  overcame  the  past,  and 
she  would  quickly  resume  her  wonted 
calm,  as  we  have  seen  a  peaceful  sum- 
mer lake  tremble  as  some  transient 
breeze  swept  by,  and  then  smile  on 
again  in  its  lonely  beauty,  as  if  nought 
had  occurred  to  ruffle  its  security. 

When  drawing  to  the  close  of  this 
smooth  but  swift  transition  to  a  happier 
lot,  unsolicited,  except  by  her  own 
tenderness,  she  shewed  now  far  she  had 
risen  above  the  ordinary  frailty  of 
human  nature  by  penning  a  few  lines 


of  peace  and  forgiveness — even  to  Ed- 
ward Burton.  She  mercifully  wished, 
as  far  as  rested  with  her,  to  mitigate 
the  remorse  which  she  doubled  not 
had  sprung  from  his  ruthless  conduct, 
when  the  wild  turbulence  of  anger  had 
been  succeeded  by  the  awful  tranquillity 
of  its  indulgence;  but  he  was  already 
a  restless  wanderer  in  a  distant  land — 
an  exile  from  the  scene  of  his  passion 
and  his  guilt — from  all  connected  with 
it,  except,  alas  I  his  own  unsleeping 
thoughts;  and  with  what  immeaiate 
feelings  he  received  her  message  no 
one  witnessed,  though  the  dark  com- 
plexion of  his  after-life  proved  how  in- 
competent it  was  to  accomplish  the 
end  designed. 

But  why  write  more  when,  though 
pleased  to  dwell  upon  her  unstained 
and  lovely  memory,  her  tale  is  told, 
and  thought  become  the  only  medium 
open  for  reflection  on  it  ? 

«  «  «  « 

It  had  been  Henry  Percival's  desire, 
as  found  in  a  paper  on  his  person  and 
expressed  to  Capel,  that  Elmvale 
churchyard  should  contain  his  tomb, 
and  there  still  rises  within  its  precincts 
a  white  marble  monument  to  shew  that 
it  had  not  been  disregarded.  Within 
two  months  of  its  erection,  another  by 
its  side  told  the  passer-by  that  under- 
neath reposed  all  that  was  mortal  of 
Edith  Ludlow. 
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THE  COKDEMNED  CELLS. 
FROM  THE  MOTE-BOOK  OF  THE  OBDTNAET. 

Chapter  II. — Forged  Bank-kotes. 


Previously  to  the  withdrai^l  from 
circulation  of  one  and  two-pound  bank- 
notes, the  crime  of  feloniously  passing 
forged  notes  of  small  value  t?as  by  no 
means  rare  throughout  this  country. 
It  is  calculated  that  in  1817,  the  num- 
ber of  forged  notes  in  circDlatiun  was 
31,180.  In  1820,  the  number  of  per- 
sons arraigned  at  the  Old  Bailey  alone 
for  this  crime  was  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four,  of  which  forty-three  were 
executed ;  and  the  year  preceding  (his 
the  number  was  more. 

By  the  then  existing  law.  all  persons 
to  whom  forged  notes  might  be  traced 
were  liable  to  be  placed  on  their  trial 
as  the  actual  forgers,  unless  they  could 
produce  indubitable  evidence  of  their 
innocent  possession ;  that  is,  of  having 
received  the  notes  through  the  hands 
of  others  in  the  legitimate  transactions 
of  business. 

The  facility  with  which  persons  of 
address  and  respectable  appearance 
could  pass  small  notes,  held  out  an 
almost  irresistible  temptation  to  the 
idle,  extravagant,  and  profligate,  to 
commit  the  crime.  There  is  now  little 
doubt,  that  numbers  of  young  men  fell 
into  this  crime  to  supply  the  exigencies 
of  the  moment,  who  would  not  other- 
wise have  appeared  in  the  criminal 
calendar. 

The  persons  prosecuted  for  this  of- 
fence were,  for  the  most  part^  young 
men  of  extravagant  habits,  belonging  to 
the  middle  cU^ses  of  society.  As  the 
public  in  general  had  no  test  afforded 
them  by  which  they  might  distinguish 
a  genuine  note  from  a  forged  one,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  many 
careless  persons  would  have  come 
under  a  suspicion  of  guilt  who  actually 
had  innocent  possession. 

Awful  as  was  the  period  between 
1812  to  1820  in  reference  to  the  num- 
ber of  lives  sacrificed  for  the  com- 
mission of  this  offence,  and  the  vast 
mass  of  distress  which  was  in  con- 
sequence spread  through  many  respect- 
able branches  of  society,  yet  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose,  either  on  the  face  of 
the  cases  themselves,  or  from  any  thing 
that  has  subsequently  come  to  light, 
that  many  erroneous  or  even  doubt- 
ful convjictions  occurred.     As^  how« 


ever,  in  afl  human  transactions  error 
will  insinuate  itself,  we  canooC  expect 
judicial  proceedrogs  to  be  entirety  ex- 
empt from  it.  The  following  case  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  that  oc- 
curred during  that  eventful  period; 
and  if  not  one  of  the  most  distressing 
in  its  nature,  it  is  certainly  one  on  which 
the  heaviest  cloud  of  doabt  stiH  hangs ; 
and  moreover,  it  is  not  without  its 
morn. 

A  drizzly  November  day  had  nearly 
ran  its  brief  course,  and  the  d«rk  cur- 
tains of  a  clouded  sky  were  beginning 
to  enshroud  in  ebon  darkness  that 
gloomy  pile  of  stones  known  as  New- 
gate, when  suddenly  the  fighting  of  a 
gas-lamp  discovered  four  females  in 
conversation  with  a  man,  whose  broad- 
brimmed  hat  and  bird's-eye  blue  neck- 
erchief were  just  visible  between  the 
iron  spikes  which  surmount  the  outer 
gate  or  this  noted  place  of  dureste. 

The  group  consisted  of  three  young 
females,  ana  one  of  a  more  matronly 
appearance;  they  were  all  violently 
agitated,  and  evidently  alarmed  at  their 
situation,  few  persons  usually  making 
inquiries  at  a  prison  door  at  such  an 
hour  and  in  such  weather.  The  gaoler, 
moved  by  the  beauty  and  elegance  of 
those  who  were  questioning  him,  con- 
tmry  to  his  usual  habit,  was  really  es- 
saying to  look  bland ;  but  still  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  at  fault,  and  could 
not  satisfy  his  fair  inquirers.  He  was 
cut  short  in  his  unwonted  exercise  of 
civility,  by  a  crowd  of  dirty  boys 
rushing  to  the  steps  tliat  lead  into  the 
prison,  bawling  out  in  dissonant  voices 
characteristic  of  the  progeny  of  the 
lowest  orders,  more  especially  that  por- 
tion of  them  associatea  vrith  crime, — 

"  Here  ihey  come !  here  they  come! 
Did  you  see  Sam  Trump  ?  He  don't 
seem  to  mind  it,  do  he  ?'*  cried  sis  or 
seven  voices  at  once,  while  others  re- 
sponded,— 

<'  Mind  it,  I  dare  sav  1  Sam  minds 
nothing ;  he's  a  out-and-outer !  DidnH 
he  sarve  the  officers  out?  And  he*d 
a  got  off,  hadn't  another  one  come  into 
their  help:  but  no  prison  can  hold 
him.  Then  if  he  is  hanged,  he's  game, 
you  know,  and  don't  mind  it.  J  houtl 
father  say  so." 
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''  I  say/'  screamed  another,  ''  did 
you  see  Pbil  Mace  ?  My  eye  1  awt  he 
spicy  on  coming  -to  quod  along  with 
Sam  Trump  ?  Why  he  looks  as  proud 
on  it  as  if  he  was  a  rale  cmcksman, 
when  -he^s  oney  sent  for  a  cotton 
wipe  I" 

The  gaoler,  seeing  the  throng  around 
the  door  increasing,  called  out,  ^*  Clear 
the  way,  there !  Clear  the  way  I'*  while 
he  forced  the  ladies  and  tlie  rabble 
together  from  tlte  entrance  on  the  pave- 
ment. He  and  his  assbtaots  had  just 
time,  with  the  aid  of  a  whip,  to  clear 
the  passage*way  for  the  arrival  of  six 
prisoners,  who  were  handoMfied  in 
couples.  The  iirst  was  a  handsome, 
welUdressed  young  man,  who  was 
manacled  to  another  short,  thick-set 
prisoner,  on  whose  countenance  was 
indelibly  engraved  the  practised  and 
hardened  villain;  and  a  gash  across 
his^forehead, rendered  more  conspicuous 
by  the  want  of  a  covering  for  his  head, 
a  bUick  eye,  and  lips  swollen,  evident- 
iy  from  the  effects  of  a  recent  blow, 
and  with  torn  clothes^  all  indicative  of 
his  having  been  engaged  in  a  desperate 
struggle.  The  next  couple  were  two 
women,  one  having  the  appearance  of 
a  Hecate,  witli  dishevelled  and  matted 
hair  which  seemed  to  defy  all  approach 
of  a  comb.  Her  companion  in  misery 
and  crime  was  a  young  girl  who  could 
not  be  mistaken  for  a  virtuous  female, 
yet  she  still  retained  an  interesting 
appearance.  In  the  rear  came  up  a 
young  man  and  a  boy,  whose  wire- 
spring-like  twisted  hair  and  long- 
quartered  shoes  spoke  as  forcibly  as 
symbols  are  wont  to  speak  of  London 
pickpookets. 

As  the  first  couple  advanced  to  the 
prison-steps,  the  young  man  caught 
sight  of  the  ladies  who  were  standing 
apart  from  the  group  of  dirty  boys,  and 
immediately  made  a  sudden  halt;  which, 
jirking  the  wrist  of  his  savage  com- 
panion, occasioned  him,  with  dreadful 
imprecation,  to  lug  the  cause  of  it  with 
the  iron  manacles  witli  a  violence  that 
brought  his  face  to  the  ground,  excusing 
himself  with  an  oath,  by  charging  the 
young  man  with  having  nearly  broken 
his  wrist  by  his  want  of  considera- 
tion. The  exclamations,  **  Mother !'' 
*'  Charles  I'^  and  a  scream,  were  simul- 
taneously heard  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
fusion this  incident  occasioned .  The  boys 


at  the  same  instant  calling  out,  ^*  Rescue  I 
rescue  1  Go  it,  Tf  un^p !  Go  it,  Trump  V* 
Charles^  the  .subject  of  this  paper,  rose 
on  his  feet,  and,  turning  his  head,  saw 
his  mother  staggering  to  the  wall,  sup- 
ported by  his  sisters  and  some  strangers, 
while  the  officers  and  gaolers  were 
thrusting  the  whole  of  the  prisoners, 
with  unceremonious  violence,  into  the 
lobby  of  the  prison.* 

"  My  mother  and  sisters  I*' exclaimed 
Charles,  in  an  agony  of  alarm  for  their 
safety.  "  How  came  they  here  ?  Will 
none  of  you  run  to  th^  assistance  ? 
Is  there  no  place  where  they  may  have 
shelter  from  a  low  and  tumultuous 
rabble?  Are  you  all  dead  to  the  com- 
mon feelings  of  humanity  ?  Where  is 
the  piincipal  of  this  place?  I  com- 
mand you  to  let  me  see  him  before  I 
proceed  a  step  farther!" 

'<  Come,  come !"  growled  a  man  in 
topped  boots  with  a  bunch  of  keys, 
which  he  shook  with  a  most  signiftcant 
meaning ;  **  none  of  your  commands 
or  freaks  here :  we  have  tlie  means  of 
silencing  such  swell  coves  as  you!" 
at  the  same  time  casting  a  leei*  at  the 
huge  fetters  that  ornament  the  walls  of 
tlie  prison-lobby.  **  There — there,  sir !" 
said  Che  gaoler,  who  bad  seen  his  mo- 
ther and  sisters,  as  the  handout  were 
being  removed,  <'  go  into  your  yard 
quietly,  or  you'll  get  the  worst  of  it ; 
and  if  you  want  the  governor,  write 
him  a  note,  and  1*11  take  it  to  him." 

''  I  can,  then,  obtain  writing  ma- 
terials V  said  Charles. 

"  Ay,  ay !"  replied  the  turnkey. 
*'  Go  in  and  ask  the  wardsmau ;  he  11 
let  you  have  a  ream  of  paper,  if  you 
want  it." 

This  functionary  seeing  a  well-dressod 
prisoner  arrive,  made  his  appearance 
and  explained  the  accommodations  he 
had  at  his  command,  on  payment  for 
the  same.  Charles  immediately  de- 
spatched a  letter  to  the  governor,  ex- 
plaining his  station  in  life,  and  offering 
him  his  assurance  as  a  man  of  honour 
that,  in  despite  of  his  committal  and 
the  appearances  against  him,  he  was 
innocent  of  the  charge  alleged  against 
him.  At  the  same  time  he  entreated 
his  immediate  attention  to  his  mother 
and  sisters. 

In  about  an  hour  a(\er  this  letter  had 
been  despatched,  Charles  heard  his 
name  called  out  from  the  yard  gate. 


•  The  introduction  of  prison-yans  has  now  obviated  these  scenes  of  confusion  on 
the  nrivri  of  persons  committed  to  prison.  .     .^.^..,. 
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which  was  repeated  by  all  the  prisoners 
sereial  tiroes,  glad  of  any  opportunity 
of  exercising  their  langs  and  making  a 
noise. 

"You  are  wanted  in  the  oflSce," 
said  the  keeper,  as  he  unlocked  the 
gate.  Charles  followed  hiro,  and  was 
introduced  to  five  gentlemen. 

"  In  the  name  of  all  that  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  ties  of  relationship,  I 
ask  where  are  my  mother  and  sisters  ? 
I  saw  them  last  feinting  in  the  front  of 
the  prison  V* 

"  Make  yourself  easy  on  that  head," 
said  the  chaplain,  who  %fa8  one  of  the 
party ;  "  as  you  entered  the  prison, 
they  fortunately  caught  my  attention. 
I  took  care  to  see  them  safe  home. 
They  will  be  here  to-morrow,  when 
you  will  be  allowed  to  see  them  in  a 
private  apartment.'' 

The  following  dialogue  then  com- 
menced : — 

Governor  (pointing  to  a  gentleman), 
''This  is  the  Bank  solicitor,  his  visit 
is  of  a  humane  nature.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  strength  of  affidavits  against 
you,  he  is,  in  consideration  of  your 
family,  prepared  to  pursue  the  most 
lenient  course  towards  you,  and  if  you 
accede  to  his  proposition  your  life  may 
be  preserved,  and  the  feelings  of  your 
relatives  spared  so  great  a  shock.'' 

Charles,  **  Lenient  course  I  life 
spared!  What  do  you  mean?  Why, 
gentlemen,  I  am  as  free  from  guilt  on 
this  charge  as  either  of  you  present. 
In  good  faith— in  verity— on  the  word 
of  a  gentleman,  I  am  innocent;  I  en- 
treat you,  therefore,  not  to  take  an 
obscure  course.  No,  let  roe  have  all 
the  advantage  of  my  strength  of  in- 
nocence, though  I  am  in  this  shame- 
ful lodging,  among  the  basest  and  con- 
demned of  wretches  I  It  is  true  I  have 
been  poor — very  poor,  within  these 
last  few  months,  but  it  was  from  no 
errors  of  my  own  that  I  became  so ; 
but  Fortune  may  again  smile  and 
turn  her  wheel,  when  washed  from  this 
foul  stain ;  and,  as  sure  as  there's  a 
righteous  God  in  heaven,  I  soon  shall 
be  so  I" 

Sheriff  (approaching  the  last  speaker 
with  an  air  of  great  authority). "  Vounff 
man,  we  are  but  too  well  acquainted 
with  tliesekind  of  asseverations,  uttered, 
as  they  most  frequently  are,  with  ap- 
peals to  the  highest  authority  ;  indeed, 
we  are  so  used  to  them,  that  tliey  cease 
to  have  any  effect  on  us.  Yours  is  a 
very  bad  case ;  your  chance  of  escape. 


it  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges  in 
these  matters,  is  all  but  hopeless.  Let 
me  entreat  you,  therefore,  for  the  love 
you  bear  your  family,  to  accept  the 
alternative  offered  you.** 

Charles, "  What  is  it  you  are  talking 
about,  gentlemen?  What  is  it  you 
would  have  me  do?  What  is  this 
alternative?" 

Bank  Solicitor.  "  The  sword  of  the 
law  is  out,  and  will  inevitably  destroy 
you,  unless  you  accept  it.  We  offer 
you,  on  conditions  that  you  fully  inform 
us  of  the  means  by  vrhich  you  obtained 
diese  fictitious  notes,  to  consent  to 
your  plying  to  the  minor  ofience  of 
uttering  the  notes  only,  when  you  will 
be  sent  to  the  penal  colonies,  instead 
of  suffering  on  tne  scaffold :  that  is  the 
alternative  we  offer  you." 

Charles.  "  Most  charitable,  indeed, 
gentlemen!  A  man  of  family,  of 
honour,  and  of  innocence  as  regards 
this  charge,  is  to  confess  himself  guilty 
of  felony,  brand  himself  and  his  femily 
with  inferoy,  for  some  supposed  con- 
venience of  the  Bank  of  England! 
Why,  it  appears  that  you,  gentlemen, 
have  already  tried  and  convicted  me ; 
and  I  suppose  that  I  am  now  only 
waiting  your  pleasure  for  the  finish  of 
the  law,  by  execution.  This  is  sum- 
mary proceedings,  indeed;  but  I  re- 
peat, that  the  time  is  not  fer  distant 
when  you  will  be  constrained  to  hold 
me  higher  in  your  estimation.  As  an 
innocent  man  I  reject  your  offer,  and 
can  consider  it  in  no  other  light  than 
as  an  insult !" 

Ordinary.  **  It  deliehteth  roe  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  hoping  you  are 
guiltless  of  this  charge ;  but  allow  me 
to  say,  that  I  consider  you  in  extreme 
danger.  The  evidence  goes  to  prove 
that  you  passed  the  notes,  and  you 
have  not  yet  attempted  to  negative  that 
part  of  the  testimony  against  you.  If 
that  feet  be  established  on  your  trial, 
the  onus  probandi  of  shewing  the  jury 
that  you  had  not  a  guilty  possession  of 
them  will  remain  with  yourself.  I 
beg  you  will  distinctly  understand  that 
I  have  no  wish  officiously  to  pry  into 
your  line  of  defence.  My  only  object 
IS  to  caution  you  against  placing  too 
much  confidence,  even  on  your  inno- 
cence, for  the  jury  will  be  sworn  to 
give  their  verdict  according  to  the 
evidence  adduced.  Consider,  there- 
fore, what  that  is :  will  you  be  able  to 
prove  and  specify  from  whom  you 
received  the  notes,  and  the  tc^caotioiff 
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which  occasioned  their  transfer  from 
another  hand  to  yours?" 

Charles,  "  Yes!"  (striking  his  fore- 
head), "  but " 

Ordinary.  "  But  what?" 

Charles.  '<  I  shall!  I  shall!  Sir, 
you  have  a  benevolent  aspect  of  coun- 
tenance; I  will  take  your  advice  on 
every  point  but  that  of  pleading  guilty. 
To-morrow  you  shall  have  in  writing 
the  whole  particulars  connected  with 
these  notes.  I  will  not  disguise  any 
thing;  falsehood  is  not  one  of  my  in- 
firmities ;  you  shall  not,  at  least,  have 
to  charge  me  with  the  shame  of  having 
deceived  you." 

The  gaoler  waved  bis  hand,  and  the 
accused  was  conducted  back  to  the 
ward  assigned  him,  having  previously 
obtained  permission  to  burn  a  light 
to  write  by  during  the  night. 

The  accused,  with  agitated,  if  not 
convulsive  steps,  his  breast  expanding 
as  if  too  full  to  contain  the  heart,  ar- 
rived at  the  ward  door,  studded  with 
square-headed  nails  or  spikes.  As  it 
opened,  a  stream  of  hot,  human  effluvia 
rushed  in  his  face,  and  almost  choked 
him.  The  gaoler  turned  his  lantern  to 
light  the  prisoner's  candle,  whilst  the 
latter  discovered  from  thirty  to  forty 
wretched  individuals  stretched  on  the 
floor  of  the  ward  in  rows,  their  heads 
being  towards  the  wall,  and  their  feet 
meeting  in  the  centre. 

"  Is  this  my  dormitory?''  asked 
Charles. 

**  That  there  b  your  ward,  and  it's 
the  most  airy  one  in  the  prison,"  growl- 
ed the  man.  **  Come,  be  (]uickl" 
and  bang  went  the  door,  inflicting  a 
severe  contusion  on  the  prisoner's  heel 
as  the  key  was  turned. 

As  Charles  endeavoured  to  make 
his  way  down  the  centre  to  a  bench 
at  the  other  end  of  the  ward,  numerous 
legs  were  extended  out  to  impede  his 
way,  attended  with  language  that  may 
be  better  imagined  than  explained. 
As  he  adjusted  himself  to  write,  every 
kind  of  annoyance  was  ofiered  him, 
accompanied  by  jibes  couched  in  slang 
phraseology  of  the  most  disgusting 
nature.  At  length  understanding  that, 
as  he  appeared  to  be  a  '<  spicy  cove,"  he 
was  expected  to  stand  a  liberal  pay- 
ment of  footing,  he  threw  down  a 
crown  for  beer  to  be  drunk  the  next 
day,  and  then  proceeded  with  his  work 
without  interruption.  The  following 
is  a  copy  of  the  paper  lie  handed  to 
the  ordmary  the  following  morning : — 


"  Till  these  last  twelve  months  ray 
life  has  been  passed  in  affluence,  and 
in  the  society  of  wealthy  friends  and 
neighbours.  My  father  possessed  an 
estate  in  the  county  of  Northumber- 
land, but  died  on  the  day  I  attained 
my  majority,  just  twelve  months  ago. 
We  then  discovered  that,  for  a  series 
of  years,  his  right  to  the  property  he 
enjoyed  had  been  disputed,  and  that 
the  award  of  the  court  had  gone  against 
him;  and,  accordingly,  a  few  weeks 
after  his  funeral,  the  claimants  took 
possession.  It  also  appeared  that  he 
had  borrowed  large  sums  of  money 
to  carry  on  the  lawsuit;  the  claims 
for  which,  in  a  short  time,  dispossessed 
us  of  all  our  property,  both  real  and 
personal .  The  scenes  of  our  early  days 
were  by  this  stroke  rendered  hateful  to 
us;  and  the  commiseration  of  our 
former  friends  was  a  source  of  annoy- 
ance rather  than  of  comfort. 

"  The  hope  of  recovering  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  still  due  to  my  fatlier*s 
estate,  which  he  had  advanced  to  a 
friend,  together  with  the  hope  of  finding 
some  employment  by  which  I  might 
support  my  mother  and  sisters,  who 
were  suffering  under  the  pangs  of  mor- 
tified and  wounded  pride,  led  me  to  the 
metropolb.  I  took  up  my  lodging  in 
the  house  of  one  of  the  most  bumble 
of  our  former  acquaintances ;  the  more 
wealthy  of  our  friends,  as  we  were  wont 
to  call  them,  having  proved  that  friend- 
ship has  *  a  faint  and  milky  lieart/ 
which  *  turns  in  less  than  two  nights.' 

"  The  person  on  whom  I  called  for 
the  repayment  of  the  three  hundred 
pounds  had  often  dipped  his  hand  into 
my  father's  purse,  but  he  had  been 
long  schooled  in  tlie  devil's  policy  of 
never  paying  a  debt  but  by  compulsion : 
I  therefore  felt  it  necessary  to  sue  him. 
The  recovery  of  this  money  being  my 
only  hope,  I  lingered  in  town  till  my 
mother  resolved  to  join  me,  and  thus 
consult  on  the  adoption  of  some  mea- 
sures by  which  my  sisters'  talents  might 
be  turned  to  account. 

"  I  took  lodging  for  their  reception 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Jameses 
Street,  where  we  resolved  to  economise 
our  little  stock  of  ready  money  with 
the  utmost  frugality,  and  wait  for  the 
receipt  of  the  three  hundred  pounds ; 
and  m  the  meantime  look  out  for  em- 
ployment for  myself  and  sisters.  Un- 
acquainted with  the  manner  of  finding 
out  sources  for  the  profitable  employ- 
ment of  talent,  I  found  several  months 
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pass  away  befbfe  I  began  to  consider 
that,  as  all  was  expenditure  in  the  ^* 
mily,  and  no  returns  followed,  our 
purse  was  daily  growing  more  and 
more  consumptive. 

^  The  prospect  of  our  arriviug  at  the 
climax  of  positive  poverty  was  now  for 
the  first  time  vividly  imprinted  on  my 
mind.  This  fear  operated  so  power'- 
fully  upon  me,  that  I  was  paralysed  — 
being  acted  on,  instead  of  acting.  The 
evil  hour  overtook  me  in  contemplating 
our  situation. 

<<  The  embers  of  the  fire  were  expir- 
ing as  the  curtains  of  the  night  were 
excluding  the  light  of  the  day,  and  the 
chilliness  of  a  late  autumnal  even* 
ing  reminded  us  of  the  approaching 
winter.  As  we  all  sat  with  our  knees 
to  the  grate,  my  mother  inquired  for 
coals  to  replenish  the  fire.  One  of 
my  sisters  having  replied  that  they 
were  out,  I  proposed  that  we  should 
send  for  some ;  and  roused  myself  out 
of  a  moody  state  of  half-unconscious 
foreboding  of  some  evil  being  near  at 
hand.  But  why  should  1  waste  my 
time  in  detail?  There  were  neither 
coals  nor  candles  in  the  house,  nor 
money  to  buy  any.  The  day  finished 
its  career  by  leaving  behind  it  a  cold, 
piercing  air,  and  we  all  soon  suffered  in 
a  physical  as  well  as  in  a  mental  sense. 
*  Charles,'  said  my  mother,  *  cannot 
you  borrow  a  little  money  for  our  pre- 
sent supply?  You  can,  you  know, 
return  it  when  you  receive  ihe  three 
hundred  pounds.' 

<*  lUjoiced  to  seise  on  any  hope, 
even  but  for  a  moment,  to  aSlay  the 
distress  of  my  mother  and  sisters; 
agonised  as  I  was  almost  to  despera- 
tion, I  seized  my  hat,  and,  saying  I 
wouM  try,  rushed  into  the  street,  with- 
out having  any  definite  purpose  in 
view.  I  walked,  I  know  not  how 
many  times,  round  St.  Jameses  Square 
at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour,  as  if 
endeavouring  to  overtake  a  purse  of 
money  imtnediately  in  view.  How 
long  I  might  have  continued  to  make 
this  circuit  I  cannot  say,  had  not  a 
violent  slap  on  the  shoulder  brought 
me  to  a  stand.  <  What,  Charles  I  you 
look  fatigued,*- out  of  breath,  eh! 
Where  posting  in  such  a  hurry  ?  Very 
un&sbionable  at  the  west  end  to  go  at 
the  speed  of  a  twopenny-postman.'  I 
looked  up,  and  recognised  an  old 
schoolfellow.  A  moment  before  I  was 
a  link  unconnected  with  the  social 
chain ;  the  worst  appeared  to  have  hi^ 


pened  to  me,  and  I  had  nothing  fur^ 
ther  to  dread.  If  the  earth  bad  opened 
at  my  feet,  I  should  have  walked  ioto 
the  chasm,  witliout  using  the  slightest 
effoit  to  avoid  it.  My  troubles  a  mo- 
ment before  had  appeared  overwhetm- 
ing;  the  slap  on  tke  shoulder  aw«k- 
eoed  all  my  affinities  with  the  world ; 
my  friend  continued  shaking  my  arm : 
<  This  is  the  moet  extraoidinary  ad- 
ventuie  possible.  You  must  know 
that  last  night,  or  ratber  this  monuBg^ 
1  dreamed  of  this  meeting;  butitbas 
not  recurred  to  my  mind  till  this  mo* 
ment.  There  is  something  partenl- 
ous  in  the  whole  affair.  Excuse  me, — 
Are  you  in  want  of  money?*  I  was 
candid  with  him.  '  Still  more  exUm- 
ordinary  1*  he  exclaimed,  mth  peculiar 
emphasis.  <  But  come  on,  we  will 
have  a  bottle  of  wine,  over  which  I 
will  explain  all.'  My  friend  hurried 
me  on  to  a  tavern,  where  the  waiter 
placed  wine  and  glasses  before  as ; 
during  which  time  my  companion  re- 
peated, as  if  reasoning  with  hims^, 
*  I'll  try  it  — ru  try  it— Fll  try  it!  I 
am  provided,  and  I'll  try  it.*     He  ap- 

r»red  to  me  flushed  and  excited  ;  asd 
began  to  think  tliat,  under  all  the  w^ 
cumstances,  I  ought  not  to  suffer  my- 
self to  be  detained.  He  hastily  sml. 
lowed  three  or  four  glasses  of  wine, 
and  then  said,  <  Chariee,  now  for  the 
secret.  Know,  then,  that  I  am  a  fool 
—an  ass.  I  came,  four  months  shice, 
to  town,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a 
portion  of  my  patrimony-^ a  tolerable 
round  sum ;  it  is  now  nearly  all  gooe. 
In  an  evil  hour,  I  entered  a  gaming^ 
house;  I  repeated  my  visits  aevenii 
times,  and  have  been  a  serious  loeer. 
This  morning  I  returned  home  to  bed, 
resolved  never  again  to  enter  a  hell : 
galled  and  self-reproached,  my  sluai- 
bers  were  disturbed  by  dreame>  in 
which  my  imagination  rolled  at  will, 
uncontrolled  by  the  judgment.  Among 
other  matters  that  galloped  over  the 
brain,  the  vivid  impressions  of  which 
still  remain,  I  met  you,  as  I  thought, 
in  poverty,  and  gave  you  soom  money, 
with  which  you  went  to  the  gaming- 
table. By  the  by,  if  you  did  go,  would 
it  be  the  first  time  ?'  I  replied,  *  Yes.' 
'  More  extraordinary  still  V  he  ejacu- 
lated, continuing,  <  Well,  as  I  had  won 
mysedf  on  the  first  visit,  I  thought  yo«i 
would  do  the  same>  and  resohred  to 
follow  your    luck,    by  backing  year 

loftkis 
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"  'le  brain^  in  my  dn 
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won  all  my  money  btck,  and  had 
money  in  my  pockei/  He  then  drew 
forth  a  handful  of  notes,  and,  selectiBg 
one  of  fifty  pounds  value,  added, 
'  There,  take  that ;  you  may  play  (or 
the  smallest  stakes  the  rules  of  the 
table  will  admit  of.  I  shall  watch 
your  prooeediogB,  and  lay  my  money 
down  accordingly.   Now,  alloru  done  P 

*^  How  I  came  to  commit  myself  into 
the  hands  of  this  dreamer  I  cannot  ac* 
count.  Did  the  sight  of  money  in  my 
need  tempt'me?  I  think  not;  yet  it 
might  be  so:  tlie  motives  to  action  are 
not  always  apparent  to  ourselves. 

**  Passing  by  these  considerations,  it 
is  sufficient  to  state,  that  I  did  go,  atnd 
the  dream  was  realised,  leaving  me  a 
gainer,  for  small  stakes  only,  of  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  pounds.  We 
did  not  leave  till  the  play  of  the  table 
was  broken  up.  It  was  still  dark ;  but 
I  did  not  note  the  hour;  I  remember 
only  that  I  parted  with  my  friend  at 
the  corner  of  Jermyn  Street :  he 
shook  me  by  the  hand,  and  said,  <  As 
I  have  business  on  the  Continent,  lest 
I  should  relapse  into  this  dangerous 
practice  of  play,  I  intend  taking  a 
place  by  this  morning's  earliest  o(»ch 
for  Dover,  and  thus  avoid  every  tempo 
tation ;  ami  when  I  return,  I  shall  seek 
you  out,  and  talk  over  this  extraordinary 
adventure  more  at  leisure,  and  in  less 
excited  moments.  Neither  of  us,  I 
venture  to  say,  will  ever  forget  it.'  lie 
then  inquired  if  I  had  sufficient  monev 
for  my  immediate  wants.  I  answerea, 
'  Yes,  adding,  that  I  would  not  give 
him  occasion  to  impeach  my  modesty, 
since  be  had  in  the  first  instance  aa* 
vanced  me  filiy  pounds,  which  I  pressed 
him  to  permit  me  to  return.  His  last 
expression  wa%  ^  Nonsense  V  as  he 
jumped  into  a  ha(Aney-coach,  which 
was  pasang  empty  at  the  moment. 

"  Since  that  hour  I  have  not  seen 
him,  nor  do  I  know  where  to  find  him  ; 
but,  as  I  know  his  fomUy  to  be  respect* 
able,  I  have  no  doubt,  Ihaf  if  no  other 
means  can  be  found  to  convey  a  letter 
to  him,  one  addressed  to  the  school- 
master, who  knows  his  £imily,  will 
bring  the  information  required. 

'<  I  returned  home  in  joyous  spirits, 
and  briefly  explained  the  cause  of  my 
absence,  aiid  toe  success  I  had  so  for- 
tuitously met  with.  My  mother,  in 
unmeasured  terroe,  expressed  her  regret 
th^t  I  had  not  found  some  more  regu- 
lar means  of  supplying  our  wants. 
Whilst  we  were  diacussiog  this  ques- 


tion, a  butcher,  who  had  been  hereto- 
fore a  very  turbuleut  creditor,  knocked 
at  the  door.  I  instantly  paid  turn  from 
tlie  bulk  of  notes  I  had  brought  with 
me  from  tlie  gaming-house;  and  the 
third  day  after  this  payment  I  was 
taken  into  custody  on  a  charge  of  hav- 
ing feloniously  uttered  two  forged  ooe- 
pound  notes.  As  I  did  not  possess 
any  notes,  or  other  kind  of  money,  be- 
fore I  went  into  the  gaming-house,  it 
naturally  follows  that  I  received  ihem 
in  payment  on  account  of  the  stakes  I 
hazarded  at  the  table  in  that  house. 

**  This  is  the  whole  of  my  story,  as 
far  as  relates  to  the  notes.  The  ques- 
tion, as  fiur  as  I  now  understand  it,  is, 
Will  a  jury  feel  satisfied  that  this  ex- 
planation is  sufficient  to  justify  them  in 
believing,  that  I  obtained  the  notes 
which  are  said  to  be  forged  without  a 
guilty  knowledge  ?  I  think  they  ought 
to  credit  the  statement;  and  as  it  is  a 
candid  and  a  true  one,  no  earthly 
power  will  induce  me  to  make  any 
other.  I  am  told  the  law  is  against 
me;  but  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
speak  the  truth,  and  must  denounce 
any  law  which  requires  a  roan  who  is 
innocent  publicly  to  declare  himself  a 
felon.  Come  wliat  may  of  this  resolu- 
tion, I  shall  abide  by  it.  I  deem  it 
much  more  honourable,  and  more  con- 
sonant with  the  principles  of  the  reli- 
gion in  which  I  have  been  educated,  to 
die  innocent,  tlian  gratuitously  to  pro- 
claim myself  an  offender  against  the 
laws  of  my  country,  and  thereby  brand 
myself  and  family  with  in&my.  Tlie 
maxim,  that  it  is  better  to  be  free  from 
guilt  than  to  seem  so,  is  a  good  one. 
These  are  my  sentiments,  and  I  must 
abide  by  them  ;  notwithstanding,  I 
cannot  but  ofi^  you  my  sincere  thanks, 
reverend  sir,  for  the  advice  you  appear 
so  anxious  to  give,  and  the  interest 
you  have  manifested  for  roe." 

The  distressed  state  of  the  minds  of 
the  mother  and  sisters  during  this  the 
first  night  of  Charles's  incaroeration,  on 
so  serious  a  charge,  may  be  better  con^ 
oeived  than  described,  exacerbated  as 
their  feelings  were  by  alternate  hopes 
and  fears  regarding  his  innocence.  The 
bulk  of  the  notes  had,  on  the  morning 
of  her  son's  return  home,  been  handed 
over  to  his  mother  to  economise  in  do- 
mestic uses.  She  arose  in  the  night, 
collected  tliem  together,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  Imrn  them  as  her  youngest 
dai^[hter,  who  slept  with  her,  awoke, 
and  interfered.    She  caUed  ud  her  two 
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sisters,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  dif- 
ficulty that  the  sacrifice  of  destroying 
the  notes,  to  what  their  mother  consi- 
dered a  duty  to  the  honour  and  further 
security  of  her  family,  was  prevented. 

Long  before  the  hour  arrived  for  the 
admission  of  visitors  to  Newgate,  these 
elegant  and  accomplished  ladies  were 
seen  silting  in  a  hackney-coach,  wait- 
ing for  the  opening  of  the  prison  door. 
Female  beauty  irresistibly  commands 
respect,  even  from  savages.  Accord- 
ingly, the  keeper,  to  whom  these  ladies 
had  addressed  themselves  the  evening 
previously,  saw  them  from  his  station 
waiting  in  the  coach,  around  which  a 
gaping  crowd  was  speculating  who 
they  were,  and  what  had  brought 
them  to  Newgate.  Even  this  iron- 
hearted  man  was  touched  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  so  much  beauty  in  distress, 
and,  contrary  to  any  known  precedent 
in  his  conduct,  he  hastened  into  the 
office,  to  solicit  from  his  superiors  a 
permission  to  relieve  their  embarrassed 
situation,  by  giving  them  protection 
within  the  intenor  of  the  prison. 

"  Open  my  private  door,"  said  the 
governor,  '*  and  shew  them  into  the 
parlour."  The  man  for  a  moment  lost 
tiis  cast-iron  sternness  of  countenance, 
and  obeyed  with  alacrity. 

A  few  of  the  city  functionaries  were 
already  assembled  in  conclave  on  this 
distressing  case. 

"  It  doesn't  signify,"  said  one  of  the 
aldermen  present,  "  who  or  what  the 
prisoner  is, —  who  or  what  his  family 
may  be ;  we  all  know  that  trade,  com- 
merce,and  credit, must  come  to  a  stand- 
still, if  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land are  not  protected.  Mercy  is  all 
very  well  as  a  name  in  theory ;  but 
trade  is  a  practical  question,  and  must 
be  protected,  even  if  ten  thousand  peo- 
ple hang  for  it.  The  government  must 
protect  the  honest  trader  at  any  and 
every  cost.  The  notes  have  been 
traced  to  tlie  prisoner's  possession,  and 
I  do  not  see  why  any  distinction  should 
be  made  between  one  and  another.  I 
am  for  allowing  the  law  to  take  its 
course.  We  must  not  trouble  our- 
selves any  more  about  these  bank-note 
cases ;  we  have  seen  already,  that  the 
more  the  Bank  is  merciful,  the  more 
forgeries  there  are." 

"  True,"  replied  one  of  the  sheriffs, 
"  trade  must  be  protected ;  but  so 
ought  the  lives  of  men.  For  my  part, 
I  scarcely  find  any  two  cases  alike 
in  degrees   of  moral   turpitude,  and 


therefore  would  not  judge  all   alike. 

You  speak.  Alderman  ,  of  the 

duty  of  the  government.  Permit  me 
to  inform  you,  that  the  present  go- 
vernment authorities  are  b«ginniog  to 
question  the  policy  of  the  numerous 
executions  which  take  place  for  the 
commission  of  this  crime,  and  are  be- 
coming very  anxious  that  they  should 
be  lessened ;  and,  therefore,  when  the 
Bank  authorities  are  disposed  to  pursue 
the  more  lenient  course,  it  becomes  our 
duty  to  second  their  views :  and  really, 
on  this  occasion,  after  reading  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  young  man*  I  ques- 
tion very  much  whether  he  may  not> 
after  all,  be  wholly  guiltless  of  felony." 

The  equal-justice  alderman  was 
about  to  reply,  when  the  governor  in- 
troduced the  mother  and  daughters, 
saying  that  they  came  to  petition  for 
permission  to  have  an  interview  with 
the  prisoner  apart  from  tlie  others. 

'*  Prison  regulations  are  prison  regu- 
lations," said  the  alderman,  sagaciously 
moving  his  head ;  **  there  should  be  no 
distinctions,  as  I  said  before." 

"  Well,  well  1"  said  the  sheriff,  *'  I 
am  in  authority  here,  and  shall  take 
tlie  responsibility  of  granting  the  per- 
mission on  myself." 

The  alderman  turned  himself  round, 
and  walked  out  of  the  office,  mutter- 
ing sometliing  about  making  '*  flesh  of 
one  and  fish  of  the  other." 

The  ladies  were  then  conducted  into 
a  place  called  the  bread-room,  in  the 
interior  of  the  prison.  The  mother  ex- 
claimed, as  she  entered  the  stone  re- 
cesses Qdled  the  passages,  *'  It  cannot 
be  that  my  poor  boy  has  done  auglit  to 
deserve  imprisonment  in  such  a  place 
as  this." 

<*  What  a  disgrace  on  our  ancestry 
that  we  should  be  here  I"  responded 
one  of  her  daughters,  in  the  pride  of  her 
family  name. 

"  Any  where  —  any  where  !"  ex- 
claimed the  mother,  as  she  saw  her  son 
approaching,  at  the  same  moment 
throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck,^ 
'*  any  where  where  he  is  will  I  go ; 
and  here  will  I  cling  till  death  part 
us!" 

*'  Courage!  courage!  mother.  Cou- 
i^8^e»  girls  1  all  will  be  well — all  will  be 
well  yet.  In  this  happy  land,  how- 
ever the  appearances  of^  guilt  may  en- 
viron a  person  for  a  time  ;  innocence, 
in  the  end,  can  have  notlting  to  fear. 
Our  laws  are  good  and  just ;  our 
judges  upright  and  righteous.    Come, 
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come!  banish  fear, — banish  all  fears 
on  my  account  I" 

The  son  would  have  continued  to 
speak  other  words  of  encouragement  to 
his  mother  and  sisters,  had  not  the  al- 
derman before  mentioned,  who  had 
walked  into  the  room  unobserved,  in- 
terposed, by  saying, — 

**  Young  man,  be  not  so  confident ; 
it  behoves  one  in  your  situation  to 
speak  in  more  lowly  terms." 

*<  Sir,''  said  Charles,  erecting  him- 
self into  a  dignihed  position,  "  as  I 
have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  who  it 
is  that  ofiers  me  advice,  may  I  entreat 
the  fevour  of  passing  the  short  time  al- 
lowed me  with  my  mother  and  sisters 
alone?" 

"  Alone  I  no !  Gaolers,  you  will  re- 
main and  see  the  prisoner  back  into 
his  yard,"  said  the  alderman ;  and  then 
walked  out  of  the  place,  leaving  the 
four  ladies  in  hysterics  by  his  abrupt 
conduct. 

The  sheriff,  who,  in  his  courtesy,  had 
remained  outside  tlie  room,  came  for- 
ward with  attendants,  and  conveyed 
the  ladies  back  to  the  govemor*s  par- 
lour, where  they  migiu  be  better  at- 
tended to;  whilst  the  equally  dis- 
tressed prisoner  was  conducted  back 
to  his  yard,  in  conformity  with  the  al- 
derman's command. 

Charles  was  not  deficient  in  courage 
— perhaps  we  ought  to  say  spirit,  or 
indepenaence  of  soul ;  for  true  courage 
is  that  presence  of  mind  which  per- 
ceives the  extent  of  the  danger  only  to 
bring  a  proportionate  remedy,  or  find  a 
resource  where  others  despair.  Bravery 
should  be  an  independent  sentiment, 
— it  wants  no  extraneous  aid.  Passion 
does  not  create  any  sentiment  of  the 
soul ;  but  it  may  awaken  those  which 
were  dormant. 

Charles  was  now  in  a  passion — he 
paced  the  narrow  boundary  of  the 
prison-yard  like  an  enraged  lion  in  a 
den.  **  What  right  have  they  to  deprive 
me  of  an  interview,  at  proper  times, 
with  my  family  and  friends?  What 
right  have  they  to  deprive  me  of  whole- 
some and  sufficient  food  ?  What  right 
have  they  to  make  roe  suffer  for  want 
of  bedding,  deprive  me  of  pure  air,  or 
suffocate  me  at  night  ?  By  what  right 
am  I  here  promiscuously  associated 
with  hardened  offenders!  Has  any 
judse  yet  passed  sentence  on  me  ? 
And  if  he  does,  will  he  sentence  me  to 
catch  the  rheumatism  or  the  typhus 
fever,  or  order  me  to  be  reduced  to  the 


lowest  state  of  debility?  This  is  al 
arbitrary,  unjust,  and  cruel  treatment, 
to  which  I  ought  not  to  be  subjected  1" 
he  continued,  talking  to  himself  as  the 
ordinary  entered  at  the  gate  and  ap- 
proached him. 

"  You  appear  excited,"  said  that  re- 
verend gentleman. 

<<  Excited  1"  retorted  the  enraged 
young  man  :  "  can  you  expect  that  I 
shall  be  passive  and  tame  under  this 
treatment? — imprisoned  in  a  loath- 
some gaol,  with  the  scum  of  the  lowest 
classes,  the  most  desperate  and  aban- 
doned of  the  earth,  and  for  no  proved 
offence  of  which  I  am  guilty  f  Sir, 
this  treatment  is  a  disgrace  to  any  civil- 
ised government." 

He  then  again  took  three  or  four 
hasty  turns  up  and  down  the  yard; 
returned  to  the  ordinary,  and  in  an 
impassioned  strain  asked,  *^  Sir,  do 
you,  as  a  Christian  minister,  approve 
of  the  regulations  of  this  prison  r " 

'*  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ar- 
rangements made  for  the  security  of 
prisoners,  nor  have  I  any  wish  to  have 
control  over  them.  It  is  my  duty,  as 
a  Christian  minister,  to  endeavour  to 
soothe  the  irritated  feelings  of  all  who 
enter  here,  whether  guilty  or  innocent ; 
to  advise  the  ignorant,  and  to  lead  err- 
ing minds  into  the  way  of  truth,  and, 
if  possible,  to  effect  a  sincere  repent- 
ance of  the  soul.  I  never  presume  any 
man  guilty.  I  am,  however,  bound  to 
act  on  their  conviction.  I  rejoice  at 
every  man's  acauittal;  and,  as  far  as 
is  consistent  with  my  duty,  endeavour 
to  assist  all  in  effecting  their  deliver- 
ance out  of  the  hands  of  the  law.  I 
have  read  your  statement  with  interest, 
and  have  laid  it  before  the  gentlemen 
with  whom  you  had  an  interview  yester- 
day. None  of  us,  however,  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  matter,  further  than 
in  giving  you  the  benefit  of  our  long 
experience.  I  came  to  speak  to  you 
on  the  subject,  but  shall  wave  it  till  I 
find  yqu  in  a  less  perturbed  state  of 
mind.  Reading  sometimes  fixes  a  dis- 
turbed mind ;  here  is  a  book  at  your 
service.  Good  morning.  Expect  a 
visit  from  me  again  in  the  after- 
noon." 

Charles  looked  into  the  book,  and 
found  it  to  he  An  Etsay  on  the  Virtue 
of  Patience  imder  Diffwultiei. 

While  the  above  conversation  was 
going  on,  several  groups  collected  in 
the  yard  to  practise  their  witticisms  on 
the  chaplain.      ^  .     ^^^^^k^^ 
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*<  I  «aiy,  Toby,"  said  one,  **  ^ 
Doctor*  is  sotping  him  down  for  a 
split  on  his  palls  :  you  see  he's  gam- 
moning the  swell  to  baff  it  home  strong. 
Aint  he  a  downy  cove — a  deep,  deep 
file?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  a  second,  "  leave 
the  Doctor  alone  for  stx^ing  tlie  braios 
of  a  flat.  Aint  he  drawing  my  swell 
nicely  r 

^  You  may  hare  your  larks,''  said  a 
third,  <<  if  you  like,  I  don't  want  to 
spoil  your  game ;  but  this  I  will  say, 
that  of  all  th«  screw-parsons  I  ever  met 
with,  in  town  or  country,  the  Doctor 
puts  the  most  stark-naked  questions  to 
ye — there's  no  gammon  or  nonsense 
about  him  —  no  cant,  like  some  of  the 
crawlers  I  have  seen  here  and  at  the 
still  ship  [the  House  of  Correction]. 
When  I  was  in  the  cells,  you  know. 
Bill,  about  that  concern  of  the  crack 
with  the  Briants,  who  were  topped,  he 
behaved  like  a  man  to  me,  for  a  par- 
son ;  he  didn't  pitch  a  bit  of  gammon, 
like  roost  of  'em  does.  But,  I  say, 
aint  he  a  fellow  for  taking  a  likeness, 
stall  him  off  who  can  ?  The  second  day 
afler  I  was  quodded  this  time,  I  staged 
him  coming  along  the  yard  towards 
me — you  know  his  way,  Bill  ?  Well, 
thinks  I,  I  was  but  a  kid  when  you 
saw  me  last ;  it*ll  be  all  right. 

« *  What,  Tomkins  V  said  he,  *  re- 
turned to  Uie  old  shop  again  ?  You 
had  a  narrow  escape,  I  remember/ 
shaking  his  head ;  '  made  no  impres- 
sion on  you,  it  seems.  But  how  long 
did  they  keep  you  in  the  Penitentiary  ? 
I  lost  sight  of  you  when  you  were  re- 
spited and  left  here.' 

"  '  Me,  sir,  in  the  Penitentiary  T 
said  I,  gammoning  the  stare ;  *  my 
name  is  Arthur  Henry  Whitham ;  you*ll 
find  it  so  in  the  books,  sir.  Ask  the 
governor.  You  mistake  me  for  some 
one  else,  sir.  I'm  sorry  to  say  I  have 
often  been  mistaken  for  other  people  ;^ 
but  it  never  brings  any  good  luck  to 
me.  It's  one  of  those  blunders  that's 
brought  me  here  now.' 

«  *  Well,  Tomkins,'  said  he,  *  as^ 
that  is  your  misfortune,  this  time  I 
hope  you  will  persuade  the  jury  ta 
believe  you ;  that  will  be  no  business^ 
of  mine.  But,  whether  you  do  or  do 
not  succeed,  remember  what  I  have 
always  told  you,  that,  morals  and  reli- 
gion apart,  thieving  is  the  worst — that 


U,  the  least  piofi  table ->  game  a  Man 
can  play  in  this  life.  Wyk  the  gvealeat 
possible  quantity  of  liaanl  of  life  and 
ltt)erty,  Ukere  is  the  least  to  be  gaiaod 
by  it.^ 

"^  Asdifl  don't  now  think  «o  I  He's 
quite  right;  and  if  they  only  let  me  off 

this  time,  I'll  cut  it,  so  help  me ! 

Won't  you.  Bill  ?" 

*<l^o,"  replied  Bill ;  "  nor  you  either. 
For  why  ?  Because  we  can't  afford  it" 

<<See,"  said  another,  *^  the  Doctor  has 
got  his  mawley  in  his  «ly ;  bow,  1*11 
pound  it,  he's  driving  arier  a  psaln- 
book.  There,  you  see — it's  his  old 
«ime:  the  swell  has  took  the  book. 
That's  the  way  lie  wanted  to  pitob  it 
to  me. 

"  *  Young  man,'  said  he,  *  bow  do 
you  spend  vour  idle  hours  in  prison  ?* 

« I  was  down  upon  him  in  a  moment. 
'  I  wish  I  could  read,  sir,'  said  I. 

«  *  What  r  said  he,  <  have  you  had 
the  misfortune  of  not  having  been 
taught  to  read  ?' 

**  *  Yes,  air,'  I  answered. 

*^  He  then  gave  me  one  of  those 
gimlet  looks  of  his,  and  walked  away, 
saying,  '  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but 
too  many  cant  read.'  Depend  on  it, 
he's  wide  awake  to  the  gammon  of 
*  can't  read.'  It  may  do  in  the  coun- 
try, where  they  make  tliem  returns 
about  the  ignorance  of  the  yokels ;  but 
it  won't  do  with  the  Doctor,  for  he 
nailed  me  the  next  day.  I  was  walk- 
ing up  and  down,  trying  to  learn  a 
flash  song  Harry  Hookey  lent  me, 
when  I  was  staged  by  him  through  the 
bars  firom  the  passage.  In  he  comes, 
and  says, '  I  thought  you  couldn't  read ; 
I  must  alter  your  description,  I  find.' 
I  tried  to  stall  him  off  with  pretending 
that  I  was  only  trying  to  learn  my  let- 
ters, but  it  wouldn't  do.  I  tell  you 
lie's  no  flatterer.  He  don't,  like  the 
Methodists,  duck  to  your  faults,  to 
catch  you  upon  the  alUhappiest  game, 
when  a  man  s  down  at  low-water  made, 
and  pitch  him  off  chanting  praises  to 
the  hangman." 

Other  knots  of  prisoners,  here  and 
there,  were  standing  about  the  yard, 
beguiling  the  tedium  of  prison  hours 
in  the  same  strain,  till  the  hour  came 
for  the  admission  of  strangers,  when 
they  all  rushed  to  the  iron  rails,  in 
hopes  of  a  visit  from  their  rehiiions  or 
acquaintances. 


♦  The  ordinary  of  Newgate,  out  of  courtesy^  from  the  prisonerB,  is  always  tup- 
posed  to  have  taken  this  denee  in  divinity. 
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The  mother,  wkh  her  danahters^  weie 
conyeyed  hone  io  a  coachy  where  it 
was  mad  necessary  to  cM  in  the  aid 
of  a  medical  gentleman  ta  the  mother^ 
who  was  pUuxd  in  bed  apparently  in  a 
dangeafous  state  of  health.  Fortunately, 
the  peison  whose  assistance  they  soagbt 
was  not  only  skilled  in  his  profession^ 
bat  possessed  a  benevolent  heart ;  and 
after  attending  to  his  patient,  he  in  the 
most  delicate  manner  seeceeded  in 
drawing  from  the  daughtera,  not  oafy 
the  cause  of  their  mother*9  indisposi- 
tion,  but  the  whole  particulaia  oi  their 
misfortunes. 

Seeing  the  absolute  necessity  the  fa- 
mily had  for  money  in  their  extremity, 
especiatiy  for  preparing  the  defence  of 
the  accused,  hi»  first  act  was  to  bring  a 
friend  of  his,  who  was  competent  to 
distinguish  genuine  notes  from  ficti- 
tious ones.  On  eiamination  they  were 
all  found  to  be  genoine  but  one  other 
Iwo-pound  note,  which  ws^  imme- 
diatdy  committed  to  the  flames.  The 
same  gentleman  also  introduced  his 
attorney,  who  immediately  instituted 
active  inquiries  for  ascertaining  the 
practicability  of  prodochig  the  person 
on  the  trial  who  had  taken  their  bro- 
ther to  the  gaming-house. 

As  the  mother  daily  grew  worse, 
from  the  effects  of  a  raging  fever, 
which  rendered  her  unconscious  of  the 
past  or  present  state  of  her  family 
affiurs,  her  daughters  merged  a  part  of 
their  sympathy  for  their  brother  in  the 
concern  they  naturally  felt  for  their 
only  surviving  parent.  Two  whole 
days,  therefote,  elapsed  before  either 
of  them  made  any  further  effort  to  see 
biro;  but  in  the  interim  the  attorney 
bad  an  interview  with  bim,  and  as- 
sured him  of  the  certainty  of  his  having 
the  very  best  legal  advice  the  case 
would  admit  of. 

In  the  meantime  the  accused  young 
man  was  frequently  pressed  to  avail 
himself  of  the  offer  made  by  the  Bank 
solicitor ;  but  nothing  could  shake  his 
resolution.  He  replied  to  all  the  argu- 
ments urged  to  induce  him  to  give  way 
to  what  was  stated  to  be  the  most  pru- 
dent course,  '*  I  will  not  utter  a  false- 
hood, and  bring  inbmy  on  myself  and 
fomily." 

Thie  reader  is  now  in  possession  of 
the  leading  particulars  or  this  unfor- 
tunate but  interesting  family ;  and  it  is 
now  only  necessary  to  state,  before  we 
pass  on  to  the  trial,  that  a  few  days 
only  previously  to  the  arrival  of  that 


day  the  mother  was  removed  by  death 
out  of  the  scenes  of  trouble  which  sur- 
rounded her  family. 

To  be  arraigned  on  a  capital  diarge 
cannot  but  appal  the  guilty,  and  even 
dismay  the  innocent.  Charles  had  re- 
lied too  much  on  his  courage  or  sel^ 
possession.  The  close  imprisonment 
of  several  weeks,  the  change  of  food, 
and  the  agitation  of  his  mind,  had 
shattered  his  constitution ;  and  he  came 
to  the  bar  the  mere  shadow  of  his  former 
self.  He,  however,  replied  to  the  in- 
dictntent,  in  a  firm  voice, "  Not  guilty.** 

An  application  had  previously  been 
made  to  the  court  by  counsel  for  a 
postponement  of  the  trial,  on  the 
gronnd  of  the  absence  oi  the  principal 
witness  for  the  defence.  This  was  re- 
fused, because  there  were  no  affidavits 
shewing  the  probability  of  the  party 
being  forthcoming  at  any  future  spe- 
cific period  of  time.  He  was  a  rover 
on  the  Continent ;  and  his  friends  had 
iK>t  heard  of  him  since  he  left  home. 

The  trial  proceeded.  The  prisoner, 
when  called  on  for  his  defence,  told  his 
tale.  A  host  of  witnesses  were  in  at- 
tendance from  the  country,  to  speak  as 
to  his  character  up  to  the  time  he  left 
there  for  London.  But  then  it  was 
known  that  he  had  since  been  in  po- 
verty, had  followed  no  regular  employ- 
ment, acknowledged  that  lie  had  been 
at  a  gaming-house,  and  now  fell  back 
on  that  source,  without  proof  (for  he 
did  not  even  know  the  InAise  to  whidi 
his  friend  had  taken  him),  to  account 
for  the  possession  of  the  forged  notes. 
The  judge — one  of  the  then  twelve — 
summed  up  in  the  most  impartial  man- 
ner, saying  that  it  was  entirely  &  ques- 
tion for  the  belief  of  the  jury.  These 
gentlemen,  after  a  deliberation  of  one 
hour  and  a  half,  returned  a  verdict  of 
Guilty,  The  prisoner  was  immediate- 
ly removed  to  the  cells,  followed  by  the 
ordinary,  anxious  to  tend  his  ministry 
in  the  moment  of  need.  "  I  am 
obliged  by  your  kindness,  but  I  shall 
not  tax  your  good  offices  long,  sir,'' 
said  the  young  man :  **  every  minute 
feeds  on  my  life.  Watching  by  night, 
and  weeping  (shall  I  so  call  it  ?)  for  my 
dearly  loved  sisters,  is  wasting  me  by 
inches,  and  I  feel  that  I  sitall  not  kst 
many  days." 

There  is  nowhere  stronger  proofs  ex- 
hibited of  the  anomalous  character  of 
man  than  within  the  walls  of  Newgate, 
and  that  whether  we  contemplate  those 
who  are  confined  there,  or  those  whose 
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duty  it  is  to  take  a  part  in  the  govem- 
meat  of  it.  With  the  exception  of  the 
ordinary,  and  sometimes  the  governor, 
however  interesting  or  doubtful  a  case 
may  be  coming  within  the  range  of 
their  observation,  none  of  the  city  au- 
thorities who  are  in  the  habit  of  visit- 
ing Newgate  ever  notice  them.  But 
when  a  capital  conviction  takes  place, 
all  rush  forward  as  if  some  wrong  had 
been  perpetrated  ;  and  when  the  order 
for  execution  arrives,  the  outpourings 
of  sympathy  agitate  the  whole  prison. 
The  gaolers  are  all  in  requisition  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  not  unfrequently 
throughout  the  night.  Groups  of  in- 
dividuals are  seen  successively,  headed 
by  some  authority,  passing  every  half 
hour  to  and  fro  through  the  passages 
to  the  cells,  for  the  purpose  of  com-  - 
miserating  with  the  parties  about  to 
suffer.  The  general  effect  of  all  this 
is  to  fill  the  roalefisictor^s  mind  with 
strong  hopes  of  being  reprieved.  Very 
few  convicts  can  persuade  themselves, 
with  such  a  number  of  pitying  persons 
of  authority  about  them,  that  they  will 
be  executed. 

Not  so  in  the  unfortunate  Ctise  which 
we  are  now  bringing  to  a  close.  To  a 
mind  constituted  as  that  of  Charles 
was,  the  very  worst  bad  happened.  He 
had  nothing  more  to  fear — nothing  here 
on  earth  to  hope  for ;  he  appeared  to 
bow  his  spirit  to  the  stroke,  lie  seldom 
spoke ;  and  when  pressed  to  take  a  last 
farewell  of  his  sisters,  he  seemed  dis- 
posed to  wave  the  interview,  as  if  too 
much  exertion  for  him.  He,  however, 
did  see  them ;  but  it  was  evident  that 
his  heart  was  already  dead  within  his 
breast ;  the  ligaments,  if  not  the  heart 
itself,  were  broken.  When  introduced 
into  the  room  where  his  sisters  were 
waiting  for  him,  he  shook  his  head  and 
moved  his  hands,  indicative  of  his  wish 
that  they  should  not  be  seen  in  such  a 
place.  When  they  moved  forward,  he 
retired,  as  if  afraid  of  contaminating 
them  with  his  touch.  At  length,  with- 
out uttering  a  word,  as  the  three  hung 
on  his  neck  in  tears,  he  gave  each  a 
hasty  kiss ;  then  disengaging  himself 
suddenly  from  their  embrace,  rushed 
out  of  the  room,  exclaiming  to  those 
who  attended  him,  "No  more,  no  more ! 
Lead  me  back  ;  I'll  see  them  no  more 
— it  is  improper,  highly  improper,  that 
I  should  r  and  as  he  passed  on  the 
shrieks  of  his  sisters  reached  his  ears. 


He  then  quickened  his  pace,  saying, 
"  Take  me  back — take  me  back  to  my 
cell.''  He  was  never  heard  to  murmur 
at  his  fate  after  his  sentence,  preserving 
tlie  most  rigid  reserve  to  all  but  the 
reverend  ordinary ;  and  with  him  be 
would  converse  on  religious  subjects 
only. 

On  being  informed  (rather  impru- 
dently, perhaps)  that  persons  from  the 
country,  friends  of  his  late  fotber,  were 
using  every  exertion  to  interpose  for 
the  sparing  of  his  life,  he  replied, 
"  They  may  reserve  their  labours  for 
another  occasion ;  they  are  too  late  to 
render  me  any  benefit.  Notwithstand- 
ing, offer  them  my  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments for  their  kind  intentions.*' 

AH  his  waking  hours  were  occupied 
in  writing,  as  it  afterwards  appes^, 
to  his  sisters,  pages  of  instruction  as  to 
the  best  method  of  conducting  and 
disposing  of  themselves  in  life.  It 
seems  that  family  feuds  had  marred 
their  happiness.  All  these  he  advised 
them  to  endeavour  to  remove,  and  to 
seek  protection  from  their  relations; 
to  further  which  he  wrote  letters  of  the 
most  conciliatory  and  impassioned  na- 
ture to  various  branches  of  their  family. 

When  the  fatal  morning  arrived,  his 
appearance  and  condition  may  be  best 
described  by  stating,  that  such  had 
been  the  rapid  decline  of  his  health 
and  strength,  that  it  was  thought  by 
the  medical  attendant,  if  the  execution 
had  been  delayed  another  day,  he  would 
have  died  in  the  interim.  Submissive 
and  passive,  he  complied  unresistingly 
with  every  request  connected  with  Uie 
ceremony  of  preparation.  When  asked 
if  he  had  any  requests  to  make,  or  com- 
munication to  impart,  he  replied,  "  I 
have  written  all  ray  wishes."  Then, 
in  some  degree  rousing  himself,  added, 
"  If  you  mean  any  confession  to  make, 
I  can  only  repeat  that  my  written  state- 
ment is  correct  to  the  letter."  Seeing, 
as  he  thought,  every  preparation  was 
completed,  he  looked  round  and  said, 
"  Now,  the  sooner  we  proceed  to  the 
finish  the  better.  I  go  willingly,  re- 
signed and  satisfied.  I  can  only  say 
that  I  am  content.  I  feel  that  I  ought 
to  regulate  my  mind  to  the  will  of  Him 
whose  approbation  it  is  now  my  only 
wish  to  secure."  In  a  few  minutes 
after  the  last  expression  this  high- 
minded  young  man  had  ceased  to 
exist. 
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THE  SEA-WEEDERS. 

*'  Quasi  tutta  cessa 
Mia  yisione,  e  aocor  mi  distilla 
Nel  cuor  lo  dolce  cbe  uacque  da  essa.'* 
•  Dante. 

*'  Heureux  people  des  champs,  vos  tra?aux  sont  des  f^tes !" 

St.  Lambert. 


Thy  lovely  tints,  auspicious  Morn, 
Nature's  luxuriant  face  adorn, 
Spread  o'er  her  charms  a  veil  of  light, 
And  chase  the  lingering  dews  of  night. 

Wide  and  more  wide  the  prospect  grows,  5 

Still  the  sweet  landscai>e  faintly  glows ; 
So  faintly  that  you  scarce  discern 
Heath*s  purple  sheaves,  the  feathery  fern. 
The  noisy  furze-chat's  mountain  wold. 
Fragrant  with  never-fading  gold ;  10 

Or  mark  the  peasant's  lonely  dome, 
Embosom'd  still  in  woodland  gloom. 

Now  wings  the  lark  her  heavenward  flight 
Beyond  the  ken  of  human  sight ; 
Linnet  and  finch  on  every  spray  15 

Welcome  chaste  Morn's  first  blushing  ray, 
Ere,  with  Night's  fondest  kisses  fed. 
Grey  Titan  lifls  his  bashful  head, 
Caress  once  more  this  joyful  earth, 
And  fill  her  groves  with  hymns  of  mirth.  20 

The  hazy  wreath  his  beams  dispel 
Hovers  awhile  on  Lihoumel ; 
Mingling  their  tints  with  azure  skies, 
The  clifis  in  slow  succession  rise ; 
And  lengthening  reef  and  rampart  high  25 

Salute  the  fascinated  eye. 

ALDECQ  ROCK. 

Oh !  shall  I  climb  yon  rugged  steep, 
So  proudly  frowning  o'er  the  deep, 
Which,  twice  a-day,  the  roaring  tide 
Hastily  clasps  on  every  side  ?  30 

A  moat,  rude  work  of  Nature's  hand. 
Severs  it  from  the  jutting  land, 
Where,  thwarted  in  their  headlong  course. 
The  labouring  billows  murmur  hoarse. 
Groan,  in  that  hollow  channel  bound,  35 

And  flash  indignant  foam  around. 
Crowning  its  northern  ridge,  appears 

A  mouldering  wall,  the  wreck  of  years 

There  let  imagination  trace 

The  bold  hand  of  tlie  Celtic  race —  40 

Saracen,  Dane,  or  haughty  Jute — 

Tradition's  voice  is  wholly  mute. 

Yet,  if  conjecture  may  divine 

The  unknown  artificer's  design. 

Aloof  a  sanguinary  crew  45 

To  guard  their  plunder  safe  withdrew, 

Ere  brazen  tube  had  leam*d  to  roar, 

Defender  of  our  happy  shore. 
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VlZOK  BAY. 

Still  let  these  eyes  eDchanted  rest 
Where,  on  St.  Sa(lveur*s  lovely  crest,  50 

Which  variesated  hues  adorn 
Of  blushing  heath  and  ripening  com. 
They  dimly  view  that  hallowed  spire 

O'er  Lydia's  native  elms  aspire 

Nor  dart  a  partial  glance  in  vain  55 

Where,  stucly  meet  for  a  Lorraine, 

King's  Mill  adorns  the  vale  beneath. 

Defined  by  many  a  smoky  wreath ; 

Nor  where  thy  sands  of  purest  white^ 

Vftzon !  allure  and  fix  the  sight ;  60 

Like  magic,  lull  the  sense  of  pain, 

As  if  the  past  returned  again  — 

Retum'd  with  innocence  and  truth, 

And  all  the  simple  joys  of  youth. 

Here  was  I  wont  each  morn  to  lave  65 

My  limbs  in  the  translucent  wave. 
And  when  the  solemn  Queen  of  Night 
Shed  o'er  that  wave  a  chaster  light. 
From  earth,  and  skies,  and  ocean,  caught 
New  themes  of  pleasurable  thought :  70 

Memory  displayed  her  varied  store ; 
Fancy's  light  wand  created  more. 

Mom's  fragrant  breeze  hath  sunk  to  sleep ; 
The  whirling  wheels  disdain  to  creep ; 
The  clamorous  youths  and  tittering  mir,  75 

Half  wild  with  pleasure,  laugh  at  care — 
Shake  off  reserve,  and  seem  to  say, 
"  Tliis  is  no  common  holyday  I" 
While  hill  and  dale  fresh  numbers  pour 
In  merry  clusters  round  the  shore.  80 

Innocence,  less  austerely  coy. 
Welcomes  the  smiling  flatterer,  Joy ; 
Allows  her  glistening  eyes  to  rove ; 
Opens  her  heart,  and  lets  in  Love. 

THB  FORD. 

A  massy  rock  we  just  descry —  85 

Around  the  sparkling  billows  fly  ; 
With  flpetful  violence  recede, 
Yet  scarce  expose  its  glossy  weed. 
Impatient  svimins,  ere  all  advance, 
Measure  the  pass  with  hasty  glance,  90 

The  lingering  ocean  chide  again, 
Then  dart  across  like  merry  men, 
Shouting :  the  silly  damsels  raise 
Their  shrill  acclaim  of  noisy  praise, 
Wild  screams  of  terror  or  delight,  95 

Real  concern,  or  mimic  fngbt. 
Aloud  the  shivering  coursers  neigh — 
Round  their  wide  diests  the  waters  play. 
A  moment,  and  yon  timorous  fair, 
If  unrestrain'd  by  maiden  fear,  100 

Cautious  the  ruoest  eye  to  brave. 
Knee-deep  will  stem  the  shallow  wave ; 
Or  in  the  margin  of  the  main 
Just  dip  a  snowy  foot,  and  Ihen, 
Blushing,  retreat,  as  if  theie  wete  105 

Wliirlppol  or  Ait^ndAj  there ! 
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Coy  fugitire,  thy  meadow-rill 

Is  less  unruffled ,  pure  and  still ! 

O'er  that  vast  mirror,  tinged  with  bright 

Fugacious  hues  of  rainbow-light,  110 

Zephyr's  cool  wing  scarce  leaves  a  trace, 

Dimpling  the  smooth  wave's  tranquil  face ; 

Ten  fathom  deep  you  might  have  seen 

The  crab,  with  shell  of  mottled  green, 

Lazily  wind  its  tortuous  way :  115 

Myriads  their  new-bom  fins  essay, 

And,  just  appearing,  glance  away. 

REAPING. 

The  damsel  joins  her  household  band, 
A  tiny  sickle  in  her  hand, 

And  cheerfully  prepares  to  reap  120 

The  humid  harvest  of  the  deep ; 
Resolved  to  wait,  were  she  the  bst; 
Though  giddier  maids  the  ford  have  past, 
Now  the  blue  waters  ebb  so  fast. 

Scatter*d  along  the  glossy  beach,  1 25 

Far  as  the  piercing  eye  can  reach 
From  Marais  Tower,  extending  o'er 
La  Crobbiere,  to  the  rugged  shore. 
Where,  hook-like  (flexuous  and  keen), 
Richmond's  last  point  is  dimly  seen,  130 

Oiggling  lass  ana  matron  sage, 
Firm  youtli  and  hoary-head^  age. 
In  one  delightful  task  engage. 

Rudely  they  pile  the  slimy  weed, 
Like  hay-cocks  in  a  vernal  mead ;  135 

The  joltinff  wain  that  bears  away 
Far  from  the  sea's  encroaching  sway 
These  treasures  of  a  rocky  soil 
Torn  from  the  reef  by  joyous  toil. 
Groaning  beneath  its  heavy  load  140 

Clatters  along  th'  uneven  road ; 
The  driver's  animating  cries, 
And  shouts  of  pleasure,  rend  the  skies. 

THE  POLYPUS. 

Ofl  ere  pale  Dian's  roundelay 
Sportively  close  this  happy  day,  145 

From  lip  to  lip  (you  scarce  know  why) 
Peab  of  contagious  laughter  fly — 
Such  trifling  incidents  give  birth 
To  many  a  freak  of  harmless  mirth  I 

Lo  1  wounded  by  some  careless  maid,  150 

Recoiling  from  the  fatal  blade 
Of  her,  the  language  of  whose  eyes 
Is  horror,  mingled  with  surprise ; 
A  hideous  form  that  lurked  unseen 
In  slimy  couch  of  sea-moss  green ;  155 

Bloated  with  rage  and  mad  with  pain. 
The  Polypus  recoils  in  vain ! 

That  monster,  emblem  of  deceit, 
With  ravenous  jaws  and  snaky  feet. 
From  mom  till  eve  in  ambush  lays,  160 

Safe  in  the  mist  he  loves  to  raise; 
Alike  devours  his  friends  and  foes, 
And  murders,  while  he  feigns  repose.  f^r\r\n]t> 
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With  sweet  vancty  of  pleuuity 
Some  while  away  tbeir  ieftifa  letnire ;  165 

Some  from  iu  narrow  crerke  tear 
Aphrodite's  precious  ear ; 
Or,  cautious,  fling  the  doable  hook. 
Haul  the  sea^spider  from  his  nook ; 
Remorseless  ?iew  the  puny  fry  170 

Pant  on  the  quiTering  thmd,  and  die; 
Or  guide,  with  steady  look  and  air, 
The  wily  shrimper's  mortal  snare. 

THE  FAlfiY  COVE. 

Among  the  votaries  of  Love 
Who  does  not  know  the  Fairy  Cove  ?  175 

Save  that  a  narrow  neck  divides 
Albecq  and  Vftzon's  flovring  tides, 
Yon  wave-worn  fragment  of  our  soil 
Had  form'd  another  emerald  isle. 
There  the  propitious  ftiiries  dwell ;  180 

Thence  each  full  moon,  as  old  wives  tell. 
All  issue  from  their  native  cell, 
On  Mont-au-Nouvel  flirt  and  play ; 
Till,  scared  by  Mom's  officious  ray. 
The  Druid's  pale  ghost  hears  alone,  185 

Thor-KetiFs  heavy  surges  moan. 

Thither,  my  nameless  one  to  guide, 
ril  watch  no  more  the  lazy  tide. 

A  simple  flower,  but  passing  fietir. 
Though  wild—"  the  child  of  light  and  air"—  190 

Chaste  as  the  rose's  opening  dawn  — 
Yet  such  Apelles  might  have  drawn, 
When  Greece  imagined  he  had  seen 
A  vision  of  the  Paphian  Queen. 
Love*s  pencil  only  could  have  caught  195 

The  lignt  and  shade  by  feeling  wrought 
In  her  mild  features ;  or  portray*d 
Grace  which,  though  mortal,  ne'er  will  fitde; 
Dark  pensive  eyes  that  more  than  speak. 
And  blushes  eloquently  meek.  200 

Hemm'd  in  by  rocks  as  old  as  Time, 
That  initiated  souls  may  climb, 
Feeding  on  raptures  ever  new. 
Known  only  to  the  chosen  few. 

Oh  I  that  it  were  again  my  lot,  305 

A  pilgrim  to  that  hallow'd  spot. 
To  whisper  in  an  aogd's  ear 
What  smiling  innocence  might  bear; 
To  catch  love's  radiance  in  her  eye ; 
To  mark,  in  silent  ecstasy,  210 

Joy's  quick,  involuntary  sigh ; 
Then,  while  her  silken  hand  I  clasp^ 
Feel  it  return  this  anxious  grasp, 
Delicious  mysteries  unfold, 
And  say  what  language  never  told !  215 

The  native  sailor,  all  but  lost. 
On  overwhelming  billows  tost. 
When  fear  has  chill*d  the  vital  stream, 
Quenched  hope's  last  visionary  beini. 
When  the  ship,  reeling,  drinlu  the  wate^  iM 

Sure  presage  of  a  watery  giave. 
In  death's  cold,  rayless,  joyous  hoor^ 
Could  he  but  spy  yon  kmely  tower/ 
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Just  from  tlie  yawmng  gulf  discover^ 

A  moment  ere  life  ebb  for  ew,  225 

His  dear  maternal  clifls  again^ 

Dash'd  on  bis  native  rocks, — eren  then, 

That  last,  sad,  fiiint,  brief,  transient  view 

Would  youth's  exhausted  pulse  renew. 

Then,  think  what  raptures  fillM  my  breast !  230 

With  her,  the  kindest,  fairest,  best 

Of  her  endearing  sex,  I  ween. 

To  visit  this  enchanted  scene, — 

Our  hopes  unclouded  with  a  fear, 

Joy's  limpid  fountain  deep  and  clear,  235 

Our  hearts  too  full  to  be  at  rest, 

Even  on  earth,  more  than  almost  blest ! 

A  softer  chime  the  billows  rung 

Till  just  emotion  found  a  tongue. 

MY  SONG. 

Those  eyes  are  so  bewitching  240 

•  When  leveU'd  at  my  heart, 
O !  there  is  no  resisting 

The  ardour  they  impart : 
With  such  tormenting  fondness 

My  passion  why  requite  ?  245 

Why  raise  my  joy  to  madness, 

Aid  kill  me  with  delight? 

More  eloquently  blushing 

I  view  the  deepening  rose. 
O'er  all  my  bosom  rushing  250 

Pure  Love's  warm  torrent  flows : 
New  roses  (blooming  over 

The  virgin  snow)  declare 
The  chaste  lip  of  a  lover 

Would  find  sweet  welcome  there !  255 

That  hand's  elastic  pressure. 

Responsive  to  my  touch, 
Has  often  hinted  pleasure, 

But  never  gave  so  much : 
In  mine  I  Ve  known  it  tremble,  260 

Tell  all  that  words  conceal,^ 
But  ne'er  did  that  resemble 

What  I  this  moment  feel ! 

That  snowy  bosom,  heaving, 

How  quick  it  rose  and  fell !  265 

Mine,  storms  of  joy  conceiving, 

Says  more  than  lip  can  tell  I 
Its  fluttering  emotion, 

Austerity,  compose ! 
Is  love a  shoreless  ocean  270 

That  never  ebbs  and  flows  ? 

THE  LOVBR*S  MEED. 

Along  the  smooth,  bright,  hfimid  plain, 
Purmied  by  the  delighted  swain. 
Sure  to  be  caught,  the  charmers  fly, 
Longing  for  what  they  must  deny,  275 

HU  flush'd  and  tired,  eadi  rural  grace, 
Like  Aulanla,  .lack,  her  pace,  Digitized  by  GoOgle 
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Au(],  as  his  lass  forgets  her  speed, 

Love's  eager  votary  claims  his  meed 

From  her,  wliose  lingering  tell-tale  feet  280 

Have  ratified  her  own  defeat ! 

For,  ere  the  syren  look  her  flight, 

Her  eye  declared  her  heart  was  light, 

There  was  an  archness  in  her  air, 

Smiles  of  defiance  revell'd  there !  285 

She  will  not  yield,  yet  yields  at  length, 

**As  if  she  used  but  half  her  strength," 

And,  fearful  of  a  quick  release. 

Had  lost  the  power  to  sue  for  peace. 

Woman !  to  whom,  and  whom  alone,  290 

The  depths  of  love  are  truly  known, 
If  e'er  one  solitary  kiss 
Woke  such  wild  notes  of  heart-felt  bliss. 
Guess  if  yon  rosy  victim  dread. 

While  playfully  the  waters  spread  295 

Their  humid  veil  o'er  half  her  charms, 
Tlie  pressure  of  a  lover's  arras ! 
Farther  and  farther  still  they  wade  .... 
The  waves  conceal  the  shivering  maid, 
Who,  like  Idalium's  queen,  again,  300 

Smiling,  emerges  from  the  main, 
Then,  joining  her  companions  fair. 
Wrings,  while  they  laugh,  her  shining  hair. 

THE  WELD  IS  SPREAD. 

Invaded  by  the  flowing  tide. 

Rock  after  rock  tlie  billows  hide :  305 

On  every  face  is  pictured  joy. 

With  equal  transport  all  enjoy 

Their  final  toil,— the  weedy  mass 

Spread  in  thin  layers  on  the  grass, 

Till  the  majestic  orb  of  day  310 

In  ocean  cool  his  burning  ray, 

Str^Jcing  with  gold  the  western  main, 

Illume  our  Lady's  ruin'd  fane, 

On  Plein-Mont's  wave-worn  border  gleam 

A  farewell,  transitory  beam,  315 

The  fond  waves  moan  that  such  a  day  must  die. 
And  Love's  mysterious  veil  o'ercast  Endymion's  argent  sky. 

THE  DANCE  AND  LIT  DE  FOUOiRE. 

Then  rural  art  a  curtain  weaves 
Of  summer's  choicest  flowers  and  leaves ; 
There  fragrant  honeysuckles  twine  320 

With  daffodil  and  eglantine, 
And  hyacinths  of  various  dyes 
In  lovely  constellations  rise, 
Roses  their  charms  and  sweets  unfold, 
The  jonquil  sports  her  native  gold,  325 

And  flowering  myrtles  lend  a  shade 
Of  glossy  leaves  that  scorn  to  fade. 
Fairer  the  rudest  walls  appear 

Than  royal  chambers  ever  were !  ^ 

Next  comes  the  long-expected  hour  330 

When  Comus  rules  with  undivided  power. 
Music,  sweet  antidote  of  card. 
Alluring  forms  that  swim  in  air, 
W  hose  featuies  glow  with  modest  pride, 
As  o'er  the  snowy  floor  they  glide,  335 
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While  gesture,  blush,  look,  smile,  reveal 

No  more  than  vestal  heart  may  feel 

Pleasures  like  these  entrance  the  swain 
Till  bright  Aurora  dawn  again. 


Sea-weed,  according  to  immemorial  custom »  is  reaped  at  two  annual  periods, 
which  nearly  coincide  with  the  winter  and  summer  solstices. 

y.  144.  **  PalB  Dian*s  r<mnd$lay,**  The  midsummer  dance  on  Balan*s  Rock  in 
honour  of  the  Sun  and  Moon's  nuptials.    See  note  on  r.  318. 

"  MoH  bmu  Lavrier"  the  old  French  **  branle  du  bouquet" — a  nosegay  and  a 
kissin^-dance — obviously  refers  to  the  same  type  as  tht  laurel-bearer,  or  Daphnephonu, 
of  ancient  Greece.  Our  Low-  Norman  parody  of  an  Eastern  pageant,  wherein  a  beau- 
tiful stripling  led  the  dance,  as  the  soU^tislApoUOf  b^^t,  Baal,  Bel,  Belen,  or  |av>^. 

Shemtho,  the  HOilfijfi,  Shinuha  of  John  the  Divine's  **  locusts/'  ought  to  be  venerated 
as  a  genuine  relic  of  the  primitiye  world's  ritual.  Man  beau  Laturuer  still  cuts  a 
figure,  no  doubt,  at  Torte  Val,  the  crooked  vale  and  Land's  End,  so  to  speak,  of 
Oberuere-hui ;  and  there  his  frolicsome  majesty  capers,  the  centre  and  delight  of  a 
choir  of  alluring  brunettes,  who  alternately  salute  ana  are  saluted  by  the  lord  of  day. 
How  readily  these  rural  personators  of  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  obey  the  melodious 
and  dangerous  word  of  command. 

"  Prenez  cil  qui  vous  ressemble. 
Ha  f  mon  beau  Lau.ri^r  I 
Ha !  mon  beau  Lau-ri-er  qui  dense ! 
Ha !  mon  beau  Lau-ri.er !" 
Of  this  lengtiiy  "Rondedanse"  ditty  we  can  only  quote,  however,  the  still  more 
explicit  rubrical  injunction — 

**  Entre-baisez  vous 

Par  lepeu  d'amourette ; 
Entre-baisez  vous 
Par  le  jeu  d'amour !" 
Among  its  manv  evolutions,  antiquaries  will  retrace  with  pleasure  "  le  pot  a  deux 
anses,*^  or  ;^tfr^i«Mir.    But  the  Pagan  ftshion  of  taking  hold  of  one  another  by  the  lobe 
of  each  ear,  and  exchangin^^  kisses  in  that  ung^ceful  posture,  has  been  wisely  altered 
into  the  reciprocal  adorations  of  the  luminous  pair  with  their  hands  on  their  hips. 
In  Dryden's  exquisite  imitati<m  of  Chaucer's  Flower  and  Leaf,  we  are  told  of  tne 
Lady  of  the  Foliage — one  of  the  spiritual  dignitaries  of  fairy  land — that, 

"  As  she  danced,  a  roundelay  $he  twig, 
In  honour  of  the  laurel,  ever  young, 

V.  157.  "  The  Polyput,**  A  stranded  cuttle*fish  (eomuet,  or  eonuit)  is  here  indi- 
cated by  the  elond,  or  inky  mist,  wherein  the  sly  villain  conceals  himself  for  rapine. 
But  the  reptile  usually  met  with  at  low  water  is  la  plevre,  otpeurve,  from  the  Armoric- 
Breton  pern,  to  feed ;  whence  the  Walloon  French  pi/re,  a  feeder,  glutton,*  or  Nico- 
laitan.  Impelled  by  rage,  or  the  cravings  of  an  emp^  maw,  this  shark  of  the  minnows 
will,  ever  and  anon,  devour  a  crawler  of  his  own  species,  almost  (if  not  quite)  as  large 
as  himself,  llie  reader  may  question  the  reality  of  so  disproportionate  a  mouthful ; 
but  polypus-eaters  occasionally  discover  a  duplicate  of  that  shocking  glutton  in  the 
capacious  treasury  of  his  own  stomach. 

«  The  moment  of  his  arrival  on  a  rock  or  shoal,"  said  the  keeper  and  tamer  of 
every  variety  of  odd  fish  at  Havre,  the  late  Ahh€  Dicquemare,  '*  is  the  signal  for 
desertion.  In  his  paroxysms  of  fury,  the  skin's  muscular  writhings  and  undulations 
sufficiently  betoken  what  happens  within ;  and,  though  one  cannot  help  admiring  the 
n^id  and  various  elegance  of  motion  which  vigour  and  ease  combined  always  display, 
the  monster's  eight  arms  are,  for  all  that,  dreadful  to  behold,  whether  we  consider 
their  sise,  or  Uie  double  row  of  suckers  whereby  each  of  these  formidable  weapons 
clings  to  whatever  it  lays  hold  of." 


V.  184.  "  Till,  $eai-ed  by  Morn*$  officious  ray. 
The  Druid*$  pale  ghoU  hean  alone, 
Thor»KetiV$  hoavy  surges  moan," 


*  Egbert,  abbot  of  Schon-Augen  (the  beautiful  isle),  in  the  twelfth  centurv. 
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Two  smiU  creeks  on  the  ooett  of  Goerntey  retaia  the  ntme  of  Thor  Kbtil 
(as  Pont  Oppidan  somewhere  interprets  it)  Dmttri  Thormm  Ltbet,  Near  both  we 
find  a  monument  of  the  kind  asnally  termed  DruidicaU  CHaiis  Werl  telk  of  the  nine 
human  yictims  drowned  in  [Obeit  fiSUa]  Odbn  Kiatla  ;*  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  Scandinavian  Thunderer  bad  not  likewise  his  Fount  of  SacryUx 
on  our  shores.  Aramaic  students  might  trace  some  analogy  between  the  Wilderness 
of  AnlUnk  or  ^)^  *T^*T  J^^d  Eyl,  Go<V$  Fountain,  or  Cauldron  (in  which  Hazazel  is 

cast  for  erer  among  the  diarp  and  rugged  rocks,  by  Raphael,  the  Measenger  of 
wrath),  and  the  localities  of  these  insuUr  Thor-KetUes.t 

V.  318.  "  Thin  rural  art  a  curtain  weajtes 

Of  summer's  choicest  flowers  and  leaves.** 

**  Le  Lit  de  Foog^,"  reniaoularly  **  Lliet  dTouaille;"  the  Fern  or  Lmfy  Bed. 
One  of  our  most  reiwkable  midsummer  obserTsnces  takes  its  name  from  the  rush- 
bed,  or  settle  (2d  Jonquithre),  a  primitire  sofa,  once  an  indispensable  article  of  rustic 
furniture.  In  each  hamlet  or  small  district,  the  rush-settle  was  spread  over  with  lesTSS 
and  flowers  at  the  summer  solstice ;  and  erery  department  of  the  "  Ueesed  isle,"  as  it 
is  termed  in  good  ancient  ehronioles,  chose  unto  itself  a  daauel,  whom  (wiAout  the 
slightest  hazard  of  profane  allusion)  we  may  renture  to  denominate  its  **  Lady  Elect." 
The  charmer  was  solemnly  bound  by  oath  to  keep  silence ;  and,  therefore,  called  La 
MdME  (Miss  Mum,  or),  tlie  Silent  one.  She  was,  moreoTor,  condemned  to  veceiTe, 
while  seated  in  holTday  state  on  her  flowery  throne,  showers  of  tribotMy  kirns  from 
all  her  youthful  subjects,  without  a  murmur  or  a  frown. 

Attempts  to  explain  so  proyokingly  odd  a  ceremony  by  &llib1e  interpreters  are 
not  likely  to  satisfy  austere  critics,  aware  of  the  darkness  of  Time's  impenetrable 
mase. 

Some,  however,  gravely  tell  us,  that  each  solstice  was  the  period  of  solar 
*<  silence."  Isis's  only  beg[otten  son,  *-)iM>  Uorus,  was  the  midsummer  sun. 
Egyptian  divines  represent  him  as  an  untimely  birth,  the  child  of  his  father's  ghost, 
emerging  from  a  flower-bed,  and  seated  on  a  water-lily,  which  conceals  tbe  deformity 
of  his  lower  limbs.  His  finger,  it  is  said,  was  glued  to  the  urchin's  mouth  by  an 
adhesion  which  is  far  from  uncommon  in  new.bom  mortal  infants,  lliis  lame  and  mote 
giver  of  light,  "ni^,  Or,  was  therefore  nicknamed  6p-'^(JDji>-p^nr,  Arpoekrat, 
or  HobbU'Foot,  the  Cod  of  Silence,  Hence  it  is  inferred  (or  assumed)  that  tbs 
aforesaid  M6nu,  or  Elect  Dumb  Lady,  acted  the  part  of  the  "tilent  Moon,"  in  con- 
jnnction  with  *Qs,  *^*)M,  at  the  opening  of  the  Athenian  year,  synchronising  with 
the  first  day  of  tne  moon  nearest  the  summer  solstice^  whetlier  before  or  after,— a 
learned  guess,  which  derives  some  countenance  from  the  fact  that  our  LUs  de  FeutUtt 
or  Leafy  Beds,  are  held  on  any  night  towards  the  close  of  summer. 

Here  it  may  be  permitted  to  mention  the  Midsummer  Dance,  or  "  Balan's  Rock," 
near  Land  or  Lan-Creis,  the  Plain  of  the  Circle  (of  Stones),  so  called  by  our  Frankish 
predecessors.  Balan,  the  Belen  of  those  whom  Ausonius  terms  '*  the  Druids  of 
Bayeuz,*'  was  also  the  Aramaic  b^)*  B^el,  and  Irish  Beel :  hence  Belin,  a  wizsrd  in 
old  French ;  and  die  Armorican  adage,  "  as  whke  as  a  Betie,**  or  *'  BWsik"— a  pned  4 
Beuxl  in  his  surplice.  I  remember  a  couplet  of  Che  iuMriar  St.  John's  ditty  in  oar 
veraaeidar  jargon,-* 

'<  J'iron  tous  a  k  Saint  Jean 
•  Dansai'r  su  la  Roque-Balaii." 

*  "  Homines  vero  totidem  sorts  legebantur,  qui,  Dits  immolaBdi,  fonti  qai  in 
loco  soaturiebat,  aolemni  rita  immergebantnr :  qui,  si,  interdusi  aaimft,  moitditatem 
cito  exj^bant,  gratnm  et  acoeptum  Diis  sacrificium  existimatam  :  raoxone  oxtiaeta 
cadavera,  cum  gratulatione  in  luoo  suspendebantur,  rite  exsdnta  pietaHs  argumsa^ 
turn."—  EpitcMs  /flit.  Su€0mG(4hic4e,  p.  Id. 

t  Book  of  Enoch. 
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SPECIMEN  OF  PROJECTED  TEmSIOH  OF  '^  JACK  THE  OlANT^XILLlIl. 


The  br^^  eodedy  '^  Oiaoi,  9ie  we  part, 
BehoM,"*  eried  Jack,  ^  a  wonder  of  my  art! 
With  magic  touch  I  boast  tbe  power  to  heal 
The  deadliest  wound  of  deepest-slashing  steel. 
From  my  own  stMxildas  I  my  head  could  sever, 
And  in  a  trice  ntix  it  firm  as  ever. 
But  why  with  vaunts  like  these  the  time  prolong  ? 
Words  to  imposture,  deeds  to  truth  belong.'' 
With  sudden  gash  the  leathern  bag  he  rent, 
Forth  gush'd  ttie  hasty-pudding  at  the  vent ; 
Uninjured,  Jack  a  smile  of  triumph  wore, 
And  poisled  proudly  to  the  spattered  floor. 

Now  envious  rage  the  giant's  soul  posses$*d. 
His  blood  (*twas  Welsh)  boiVd  fiercely  in  his  breast; 
"  Shall  I,"  he  roar'd,  **  my  might  with  patience  see 
Outdone  by  this  audacioua  atomy  ? 
Sooner  let  Cambria's  leeks  together  rot. 
And  toasted  cheese  be  ruik'd  with  things  ibrgot !" 
Aloft  he  waved  his  knife,  and,  blindly  rash, 
Ripp*d  up  his  stomach  with  one  furious  gash  ; 
A  spouting  deluge  streamed  upon  the  floor, 
A  stripe  of  puddiog  in  a  sea  of  gore ! 
Prone  fell  the  giant-*li4eoupp'd— gasp'd— 't  was  o*er! 
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DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  TO-DAT,  TO-MORROW,  AND  THE  PAST. 

ScENE..Tbe  Abyss  of  Space.  In  the  distance  "  the  Hours"  are  seen  prepumcr  to 
unbar  the  gates  of  Olympus,  near  which  the  bands  of  an  illuminated  clcSck  point 
to  ten  minutes  to  twelve.  The  Spirit  of  the  Past  meantime  0700  both  mptikmrm 
from  a  little  distance  with  impatient  contempt 

TO-MOBROW. 

I  come  with  radiant  promise  bright. 

The  wretch  bow'd  down  by  care  and  toil 
Ilopes  better  prospects  from  the  light 

Which  ushers  in  To-morrow's  smile. 
The  needy  courtier  in  disgrace, — 

Tlie  ffamester  who  has  lost  at  play, — 
The  belle  with  pimple  on  her  fiice,— 

All  look  to  me,  and  curse  To-day. 


What !  all  ?    Doth,  he,  poor  wretch,  who  tried, 

And  doom'd  next  day  to  dance  on  air. 
Whilst  muffins  hot  beneath  are  cried, — 

Doth  he,  too,  wish  thy  tender  care  ? 
Tlien  think  not,  fool,  to  shake  my  throne, 

To  me,  well  pleased,  all  yield  their  senses; 
The  presence  of  To-day  all  own. 

But  conjugate  no  future  tenses. 

TO-MORROW. 

A  pretty  monarch  1  one  day  old, — 

In  sooth  your  subjects  an*t  too  civil ; 
For  half  them,  if  the  truth  were  told, 

Would  wish  you  fairly  at  the  devil ! 
In  you  the  rich  mau  finds  ennuis 

The  poor  man  cares  unceasing  still ; 
And  both  together  sigh  for  me. 

Whilst  striving  you  and  Time  to  kill. 

TO-DAY. 

And  yet  'twas  I— a  steady  friend  — 

Who  watch'd  the  hour  which  gave  man  birth ; 
In  me  he  lives  until  the  end. 

When  sound  he  rests  with  mother  Earth. 
Tis  I  alone,  'mid  all  his  sorrows. 

Whom  Death  himself  can't  take  away ; 
For  though  he  take  ten  thousand  morrows, 

Yet,  d me,  all  have  had  To-day. 

TO-MORROW. 

And  what  art  thou  who  dar'st  to  boast 

Thy  love  for  man  ?    Though  all  his  woes 
In  thee  are  felt,  and  in  thee  lost 

The  short-lived  joys  to  tliee  lie  owes  — 
You  gave  him  birth  to  give  him  death. 

To  me  he  looks  with  hope,  not  pain ; 
Ev'n  when  you  claim  his  latest  breath. 

Then  most  he  longs  for  me  again. 
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TO-DAY. 

Wliat  is  the  Past — a  ghost  which  scares, 

Yet  cannot  make  me  joy  or  mourn : 
Tis  gone  with  all  its  hopes  and  cares, 

And,  thank  my  stars,  it  can't  return. 
The  Future  into  roe  must  melt, 

Else  but  an  empty  hope  or  fear. 
I  only  live — alone  am  felt ; 

I  only  reign  eternal  here ! 

TO-MORROW. 

As  'twixt  two  fields  of  fertile  green, 

The  pass  a  worthless  gate  may  be, 
So  thou  a  union  vile  art  seen 

Dangling  between  the  Past  and  me : 
As  Mahomet  his  coffin  hung 

Midway  between  the  eardi  and  sky, 
Ev'n  so  between  us  thou  art  swung, 

Though  scora'd  by  both,  vain  atomy ! 

TO-DAY. 

When  cash  is  low,  and  bills  run  high. 

One  still  makes  shift  enough  to  borrow 
My  modest  wants  to  satisfy, 

But  not  the  cravings  of  To-morrow. 
'Tis  thine  to  exercise  thy  spite 

On  that,  which  else  had  cheer'd  man's  sorrow — 
The  wine  which  gives  him  bliss  to-night 

Gives  only  headachs  on  the  morrow. 

TO-MORROW. 

When  cash  is  low,  then  greedy  ever. 

Thy  wants  are  no  less  strong  or  resl ; 
Whilst  all  well  know  that  roan  can  never 

To-day  To-morrow*s  hunger  feel : 
And  man  with  me  no  pain  would  find. 

But  for  your  punch,  wine,  and  October ; 
You  teach  the  vice  of  drinking  blind, 

The  moral  I  of  growing  woott. 

TO-DAT. 

As  Sisyphus  up  hill's  steep  wav 

Roll*d  on  the  stone,  but  roll  d  in  vain. 
The  hopct  man  rolls  so  high  to-day,  / 

To-morrow  thou  roU'st  down  again : 
As  Tantalus,  'mid  hell's  wild  laughter. 

Followed  the  running  stream  of  yore ; 
So  runs  the  world  pell-mell  after. 

Whilst  still  To-morrow  runs  before. 

TO-MORROW  {here  the  clock  striket  twelve). 

Where  art  thou  now  ?    Ha !  answer  where — 

Thee  to  the  Past  a  clock  can  send  ; 
Whilst  I  a  second  birth  find  there. 

Where  you,  vain  boaster!  find  your  end. 
But,  soft !  I  must  no  longer  scorn 

That  which  myself  hath  chased  away — 
Another  Morrow,  lo  1  is  bom. 

To  be,  a*  I  am  now,  To^.y.  ^,  ^^^^  ^^  GoOgle 
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TO-DAY. 

I  die— yet  dviog,  end  the  dance 

You  had  all  here,  though  from  man*8  eye 
You  skulk — still  keeping  in  advance, 

And  farthest  oflf  when  closest  by : 
For,  hark  I  whiUt  midnight  chimes  proclaim 

To-morrow  must  no  more  delay, 
Vile  sycophant !  you  change  your  name, 

And  court  man's  welcome  as  To-day. 

Here  the  Past  rises,  and  after  a  short  pause  exclaims : — 

Peace,  babbling  ibols  I  nor  break  my  sound  repose ; 
Here  sleep  with  me  man's  former  joys  and  woes — 
All,  all  are  mine — the  hope,  the  smite,  the  tear  — 
The  poet's  fancies,  and  the  miser's  fear— 
Youth's  buoyant  step — stem  manhood's  after  care — 
All  that  the  patriot  hopes,  or  heroes  dare ; 
The  freshness  of  the  heart  when  life  is  young. 
And  its  strange  chords  by  grief  as  yet  unstrung. 
The  infantas  weakness— ripen'd  manhood's  strength — 
These  are  my  heritage,  are  mine  at  length ; 
The  ruin'd  column,  and  the  time-worn  tower, 
With  silent  eloquence  proclaim  ray  power; 
Old  friendships — ^youtnful  loves  are  mine  at  last. 
And  history's  brightest  page  records  the  Past. 

Dreaming  of  me  the  exile's  bosom  glows, 
Whilst  memory  cheats  him  of  his  present  woes; 
In  me  is  found  whate'er  on  earth  is  lost  — 
Old  Cupid's  wit  —  O'Connell's  courage  most ; 
The  new  Whig's  honour,  and  the  promised  grace 
Of  wee  Lord  Johnny  to  surrender  place. 
The  last  month's  fashion — and  thy  virtue  too, 
Sweet  Lady  Blank  —  Uie  Westminster  Review  — 
The  Legion,  and  the  laurels  Evans  got, 
And  eke  the  laurels  which  he  gathered  not. 
All  —  all  are  mine,  though  thimblerigging's  skill 
In  Downing  Street  presides  supremely  still. 
Then  let  To-morrow  with  To-day  contend. 
Yet  struggle  as  they  niay  in  me  both  end. 
Their  pretty  rivulets  must  ceaseless  glide. 
Without  an  object  save  to  swell  my  tide : 
As  streams  because  they  cannot  help  it  flow, 
And  trees  for  want  of  better  business  grow. 
Yet,  if  seme  speak  the  truth,  a  time  shall  see 
The  time,  when  Time,  and  Fimes,  shall  cease  to  be. 
Then  all  shall  be  thb  Past.    Yet  what  is  Time  ? 
That  strange,  mysterious,  fathomless,  sublime ! 
His  only  heir  I  claim  the  arduous  task. 
That  solemn  secret  to  disclose    «    ♦    ♦    * 
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We  are  aware  that  the  rery  title  of  this 

Saper  is  one  which,  at  first  sight,  will 
isgust  all  honest  men.  Thorough- 
pQ<«d  Radicals  and  determined  Con- 
servattves  will  alike  lift  up  both  hands 
in  vehement  protest  against  it.  None 
but  Whigs,  and  tricksters,  and  via- 
media  men,  will  ieel  any  degree  of 
satis&ctioD  at  the  thought.  Yet  we 
are  about  to  take  up  the  subject ;  and 
we  do  so,  not  from  any  greater  love  to 
it  than  is  prevalent  among  other  honest 
men ;  but  simply  because,  having  looked 
behind  and  berore,  and  on  every  side, 
we  have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that,  whether  men  like  it  or  not,  to  this 
point  are  we  now  drifting. 

We  are  brought  to  entertain  thb  ap- 
prehension by  the  following  process  of 
ratiocination  :— 

First  of  all,  we  take  note  of  the  fact, 
which  no  man,  however  VVhiggish  he 
may  be,  will  sincerely  and  honestly 
deny,  that  the  present  administration  is 
most  unquestionably  "  on  its  very  last 
legs."  It  cannot,  surely,  be  necessary 
for  us  to  advance  any  lengthened  proof 
of  this.  Ten  or  eleven  formal  and 
signal  defeats  in  a  single  session,  and 
this  not  on  one  point  merely,  but  on 
several  distinct  ouestions,  must  cer- 
tainly be  admitted  to  shew,  not  only 
that  the  ministry  is  at  its  last  gasp, 
but  that  any  other  cabinet  which  Eng- 
land ever  yet  saw  would  have  already 
given  up  the  ghost,  and  that  several 
months  since. 

Continuance  in  the  present  course, 
then,  being  ckarly  impossible,  we  arrive 
at  the  conclusion,  that  the  next  session 
of  parliament  mutt  witness  a  change. 
This  is  the  first  point  in  our  train  of 
reasoning. 

Our  next  remark  is,  that  we  cannot 
reasonably  expect  of  the  present  minis- 
ters any  thing  like  a  frank,  manly,  and 
unconditional  surrender.  The  extraor- 
dinary specimen  of  adhesiveness  which 
they  have  already  given  us,  prognos- 
ticates, with  the  greatest  certainty,  a 
readiness  and  watchfulness,  even  in  the 
aet  of  resignation,  to  catch  at  every 
chance;  to  avail  themsdves  of  every 
opportuni^ ;  and,  in  short,  to  get  all, 
to  hold  all,  and  to  cling  to  all,  up  to 
the  tattt  nomeDt  of  poMible  existenoe. 


The  Melbourne  cabinet,  then,  1. 
Cannot  go  on  as  they  are;  2.  Will 
strive  to  save  any  thing  out  of  the 
wreck  that  they  are  able.  Have  we 
not  here,  then,  at  least  one  party,  in 
the  best  possible  mood  for  a  Coalition. 

Let  us  turn,  then,  to  the  other  side, 
and  see  what  is  the  predicament  ottkat 
party.  It  is  vastly  different,  it  is  true, 
from  that  of  the  ministerialists ;  but 
still  it  has  its  points  of  light  and 
shade. 

The  apparent  prospect  of  the  Con- 
servatives at  the  present  moment  is 
somewhat  as  follows : — There  appears 
every  probability,  judging  from  the 
constant  diminution  of  the  ministerial 
array,  and  increase  of  that  of  the  oppo- 
sition, that  in  the  ensuing  session  the 
ministry  may  be  so  pressed  and  ham- 
pered, as  to  be  compelled  to  make  its 
election, — either  to  dissolve  parlia- 
ment, or  to  resign. 

To  the  Conservatives  it  is  almost  in« 
different  which  of  these  courses  the 
ministry  may  take.  Should  they  appeal 
to  the  people,  appearances  are  strangely 
deceptive,  if  even  with  all  that  govern- 
ment influence  oould  do,  the  Whigs  did 
not  lose,  on  the  whole,  at  least  thirty 
votes.  Such  a  loss,  reckoning  their 
present  majority  at  ten,  would  leave 
them  in  a  minority  of  fifty,  and  this  in 
a  parliament  of  their  awn  calling. 
Probably,  this  would  be  the  course  that 
Sir  R.  Peel  would  decidedly  prefer  his 
opponents  to  take.  It  would  give  him 
the  helm  at  once,  and  would  a!bo  leave 
him  die  right  to  dissolve  again  in  his 
turn,  should  any  circumstance  make  it 
advisable  within  the  next  two  or  three 
years. 

Should  the  Whigs,  however,  rather 
choose  to  give  up  the  helm  for  a  period ; 
trusting  to  time  and  chance  for  a  fresh 
opening  for  resumption, — tlie  duty  of 
dissolving  parliament  would  then  de- 
volve upon  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Admit- 
ting the  government  to  have  influence 
in  the  return  of  ten  votes,  in  sudi 
places  as  Portsmouth,  Chatham,  De-> 
vonport,  &c. ;  and  remembering,  also, 
that  many  men,  like  Mr.  Byng  in 
Middlesex,  may  stand  by  their  party  to 
the  htft,  but  not  after  they  have  them- 
selves thrown  up  the  cards,*— we  nay 
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surely  estimate  that  with  all  these 
advantages,  Sir  Robert  Peefs  majority, 
in  a  parliament  called  by  himself^ 
would  be  nothing  below  100. 

With  such  prospects,  and  with  a 
clear  probability  of  quickly  coming 
into  possession  of  them,  the  feeling  of 
tivery  sound-hearted  Conservative  na- 
turally is, "  No  compromise  !  We  have 
waited  long  enough  for  our  victory ; 
let  Uiat  victory,  when  it  does  arrive,  be 
at  least  a  complete  and  a  signal  one/' 

At  least  999  men  out  of  every  1000 
would  unauestionably  make  this  an- 
swer. And  yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this, 
we  retain  our  opinion,  that  a  coalition 
of  some  sort  is  at  least  ^probable  event. 

We  ground  our  anticipations  upon 
the  kind  of  reflections  which  we  may, 
without  much  difficulty,  assume  to  be 
passing  through  the  mind  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  at  the  present  moment. 

The  right  hon.  baronet  is  already 
well  advanced  in  life ;  so  far,  we  mean, 
that  without  approaching  old  age,  he 
may  naturally  feel  an  indisposition  to 
hazard  any  more  experiments  like  that 
of  1834-5.  Although  he,  doubtless, 
will  do  all  that  his  country,  and  the 
great  party  which  he  leads,  may  fairly 
call  upon  him  to  undertake,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  his  disposition  must 
be,  only  to  take  office  witn  a  prospect 
of  a  comfortable  continuance  in  it. 
The  remarkable  union,  in  his  case,  of 
great  talents  with  great  possessions, 
makes  him,  innately  and  necessarily,  a 
person  of  so  much  importance  in  the 
country,  that  the  mere  possession  of 
office — which  to  such  people  as  my 
Lords  Palmerston  and  Normanby  is 
every  thing — is  to  him  scarcely  a  mat- 
ter worthy  of  much  consideration.  It 
would  lay  upon  him  a  weight,  both  of 
duty  arid  responsibility ;  while  it  would 
ofier  scarcely  any  commensurate  ad- 
vantages, as  compared  with  his  present 
position. 

Now,  in  once  more  accepting  office, 
at  the  present  moment,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  would  probably  discern  some 
points  of  difficulty.  Among  these  we 
do  not  agree  with  the  *'  liberal  '^  jour- 
nals in  assigning  a  high  place  to  the 
state  of  Ireland.  Plenty  of  loud  talk- 
ing, doubtless,  he  would  have  to  en- 
dure, from  the  patriots  of  that  orator- 
bestridden  country.  But,  remember- 
ing the  peculiar  knack  which  such 
people  always  exhibit,  of  finding  out 
what  is  likely  to  be  most  conducive  to 


their  own  interest,  we  have  uo  very 
serious  apprehensions  for  the  tran- 
quillity of  Ireland. 

In  oilier  directions,  however,  we 
seem  to  discern  the  tokens  of  at  least 
possible  inconvenience.  Our  foreign 
secretaryship  is  so  remarkably  con- 
ducted, as  to  be  always  leading  us  to 
the  very  brink  of  a  war ;  and  we  may 
expect,  some  day  or  other,  to  find  our- 
selves entangled  in  a  controversy, 
which  neither  Whig  or  Tory  could 
find  the  way  to  extricate  us  from.  It 
would  be  just  before  the  outbreak  of 
such  an  affair  as  this,  that  Lord  Pal- 
merston would  be  most  likely  to  run 
away. 

Another  circumstance,  necessarily 
leading  to  some  disagreeable  reflections, 
is  that  of  the  personal  intimacy  which 
Lord  Melbourne  has  contrived  to  esta- 
blish between  himself  and  the  young 
queen.  Entirely  to  terminate  this  in- 
timacy might  again  bring  on  Sir  Ro- 
bert Feel  the  charge  of  being  arbitrary 
and  unfeeling  in  his  demands.  And 
yet,  if  this  were  not  done,  would  not 
the  new  premier  be  in  the  most  extra- 
ordinary position  that  ever  man  held ; 
in  possessing,  nominally,  the  powers  of 
the  government,  and  yet  beholding  his 
rival  enjoying  an  intercourse  with  the 
sovereign,  necessarily  more  intimate 
than  any  which  he  could  hope  to  be 
admitted  to. 

Would  the  survivorship  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  diplomatic  blunders,  with 
all  their  consequences,  be  so  desirable 
an  acquisition,  as  to  be  worth  en- 
countering, with  the  certainty  that  every 
step  was  watched,  every  opening  waited 
for,  in  the  hope  that  the  moment  of 
an  ebb*tide  might  be  seized;  and 
another  lease  of  Whig  government  be 
granted? 

The  only  plan  that  seems  to  obviate 
these  dangers,  is  tliat  of  such  an  union 
as  should  form  a  government  too  strong 
for  any  reaction  to  render  weak ;  and,  ■ 
at  the  same  time,  standing  so  well  with 
the  court,  as  to  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  backstairs  intriffue. 

The  great  difficulty  would  be,  to 
fix  upon  some  basis  which  should  not 
cover  both  parties  with  infamy.  An 
essential  pomt,  consequently,  must  be, 
that  the  basis  should  be  Conservative. 
On  no  neutral  or  via-media  ground 
could  the  great  constitutional  party 
consent  to  enter. 

The  only  question  is,  whether  the 
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Whigs  have  not  already  so  far  become 
Conservative  as  to  render  the  remain- 
ing steps  in  their  conversion  com- 
paratively  easy.  We  incline  to  think 
that  this  is  the  case. 

If  ^e  examine  into  the  matters  in 
dispute  for  these  six  or  seven  years 
past,  we  shall  find  that  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  them  are  already 
disposed  of.  The  Irish  Tithe  question 
is  adjusted,  on  the  Conservative prin" 
ciple;  the  Irish  Corporation  Bill  has 
passed,  just  in  that  state  in  which  the 
Lords  were  ready  to  pass  it  two  years 
since.  Noticing  remains,  save  the  Irish 
Registration  Bill;  and  hei-e,  too,  the 
ground  of  difference  is  actually  nothing, 
— the  law-officers  of  the  crown  having 
already,  more  than  once,  framed  and 
brought  into  parliament  a  similar  mea- 
sure, parallel,  in  all  its  chief  provi- 
sions, with  Lord  Stanley's  bill. 

Having  themselves  seen  the  expe- 
diency and  necessity  of  some  such 
measure,  what  can  be  more  simple  and 
easy  than  for  the  ministry  to  initiate,  at 
the  very  commencement  of  the  next 
session,  an  honest  plan  of  this  kind, 
and  to  pledge  themselves  to  use  all 
their  efforts  to  pass  it  during  the 
session?  The  only  awkwardness  of 
such  a  proceeding  is,  that  it  involves 
another  most  important  step  —  the 
coming  to  a  breach  with  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell. 

The  Irish  agitator  has  abundantly 
shewn,  both  in  the  last  and  in  former 
sessions,  that  he  is  not  at  all  inclined 
to  concede  this  point.  A  just  and 
honest  Registration-bill  must  necessarily 
cripple  his  power  and  influence,  which 
has  always  rested  on  the  basis  of  fraud 
and  perjury,  on  the  part  of  the  pea- 
sants, and  a  prostituted  absolution  on 
the  part  of  the  priests.  To  make  him 
submit  patiently  to  the  amputation  of 
so  many  joints  of  his  tail,  is  really 
more  than  we  ought  to  expect.  The 
government,  then,  purposing  to  do 
what  is  right  in  the  matter  of  Irish  re- 
gistration, must  at  the  same  time  con- 
template a  positive  feud  with  O'Connell 
and  his  "tail." 

But  this,  politically  (and  not  mo- 
rally) speaking,  would  be  stdcide.  To 
hazard  the  downright  animosity  of  a 
party  of  thirty  or  forty  Irish  members, 
— the  Conservative  opposition  remained 
firm  in  their  i-anks, —  is,  obviously 
enough,  to  incur  certain  destruction. 
Such,  in  fact,  was  the  prospect  before 


the  ministry  in  May  last;  and  in  this 
view  it  was  that  they  fought  the  battle 
of  O 'Council,  even  at  the  cost  of  much 
self-reproach,  and  great  upbraidings 
from  their  friends. 

But  will  tliey  again  enter  upon  the 
same  unjustifiable  and  clearly  unsafe 
course  ?  They  found,  last  session,  that 
the  advocacy  of  positive  wrong  sorely 
crippled  and  weakened  their  power ; 
that  one  friend  deserted  them  on  this 
day,  another  on  that;  while  scores  were 
only  kept  in  their  ranks  by  the  most 
earnest  supplications.  Will  they  renew 
the  scenes  of  July  1840?  One  would 
think  it  scarcely  possible  for  men  to 
act  so  infatuated  a  part.  But  if  their 
cooler  judgment  condemn  this  course, 
and  they  decide  to  retrace  their  steps, 
and  to  take  the  side  of  honesty  and 
uprightness,  then  they  have  the  cer- 
tain prospect  of  O'Connell's  wrath ; 
and  will  they  brave  this  without  a  pre- 
vious good  understanding  with  the 
Conservatives  ? 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  it  was 
mutually  agreed  that  justice  should  be 
done  in  this  matter ;  and  then  we  may 
ask,  without  much  probability  of  a 
reply,  What  is  there  before  us  on  which 
the  two  great  parties  can  come  into 
collision  ?  Irish  Tithes,  Irish  Corpora 
ations,  English  Schools,  Irish  Registra- 
tion,— all  being  now  arranged  and  laid 
by,  where  is  the  topic  on  which  a 
serious  difierence  can  arise,  and  on 
which  a  party  struggle  can  take  place? 
We  own  that  we  can  discern  none. 
But  if  this  be  the  case,  what  can  be 
more  obvious  than  the  temptation  that 
will  exist,  on  both  sides  of  the  House, 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  form  one 
united  administration. 

Such  an  administration  would,  of 
course,  excite  and  meet  with  the  fiercest 
wrath  of  the  whole  Radical,  Chartist, 
and  O'Connell  party.  These  would 
probably  rally  a  body  of  about  150 
members  of  the  lower  House ;  who 
would  form  themselves  into  a  Radical 
opi^osition.  There  would  be  nothing 
fearful,  startling,  or  unwholesome  in 
this.  There  being  a  considerable  Ra- 
dical or  democratic  party  in  the  coun- 
try, it  would  be  but  right,  and  rather 
desirable  than  otherwise,  that  that  party 
should  have  its  representatives  and  its 
voice  in  pariiament. 

The  new  government  would  be  essen- 
tially Conservative.  It  would  consist, 
for  the  largest  part,  of  men  who  have 
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for  yean  borne  that  name  and  fought 
under  that  banner.  It  would  also  em- 
brace the  second  great  party  in  parlia^ 
ment, —  the  men  who  have  ever  advo- 
cated reform,  a  safe  and  cautious 
reform;  but  who  do  not  fancy  con.' 
tirmal  change ;  who  do  not  wish  '<  that 
the  medicine  of  the  commonwealth 
should  be  made  its  daily  bread.*' 
These  would  be  willing  to  admit  that 
all  the  great  changes  which  they  used 
to  think  desirable,  both  in  the  state 
and  in  the  church,  had  been,  within 
the  last  ten  years,  accomplished ;  and 
all  they  would  now  require,  would 
be  an  assurance  that  such  fuither  and 
minor  modifications  as  time  should 
indicate,  should  be  readily  and  prompt- 
ly conceded — a  pledge  which  no  reason- 
able Conservative  could  desire  to  with- 
hold. 

We  have  here,  then,  selected  the 
outline  of  a  great  change  in  our  ex- 
ternal politics.  We  have  done  so  with- 
out being  at  all  "  in  the  secret,"  or 
consulting  any  one*s  tastes  or  riews 
but  our  own.  We  know  not  that  any 
such  scheme  is  yet  in  agitation;  on 
the  contrary,  we  admit  tSat  cautious 
politicians  would  not  be  likely  to  open 
a  question  in  September  which  needs 
not  to  be  decided  till  tlie  February 
after.  We  have  argued,  therefore, 
merely  on  a  surfece  view  of  the  case. 
Circumstances  which  are  equally  open 
to  all  the  world,  and  on  which  every 
reader  may  easily  form  his  own  opinion. 


seem  to  point  out  the  course  we  have 
described,  as  the  most  natural  for 
things  to  take,  having  once  beoi  brought 
into  their  present  position. 

Opposea  to  these  expectations,  how- 
ever, are,  1st,  *'  the  fchapler  of  Ac- 
cidents,*' as  men  call  it ;  meaning  there- 
by, such  unforeseen  events  as  often 
turn  up,  and  derange  the  wisest  plans 
and  calculations;  2d, the  popular  hatred 
of  "  Coalitions.'*  This  last  we  desire 
not  to  lessen.  In  so  far  as  it  chiefly 
rests  upon  and  expresses  a  dislike  of 
compromises  of  prxndpU^  we  entirely 
approve  of,  and  concur  in  it.  But  let  it 
be  observed,  tliat  the  only  coalition  we 
have  spoken  of,  as  even  possible,  is  a 
coalition  to  form  a  Conservative  go* 
vemment.  This,  we  believe,  might  be 
effected  vrithout  deserving  or  receiving 
any  very  vehement  opposition  from 
the  people.  We  are  not  aware  that, 
beyond  a  few  of  their  leaders,  they 
have  any  such  vehement  attachment 
to  particular  persons,  as  to  render  them 
inimical  to  any  particular  list  of  names. 
So  that  the  administration  formed  was 
distinctly  understood  to  be  a  Conferoo- 
tive  one,  we  should  not  calculate  on 
their  wrath  being  greatly  excited,  by 
any  particular  mixture  of  names.  The 
only  men  personalfy  unpopular  on 
either  side,  that  we  are  aware  of,  are 
my  Lords  Normanby  and  Palmerston, 
on  the  Whig  side  of  the  house,  and 
EUenborougfa  on  our  own. 


London :— Moyw  and  BncUy,  Cattle  Stieet>  LdoMtor  Square. 
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MR.  GEORGE  COMBE  AND  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 


There  are  few  members  of  the  reading 
public  who  have  not  seen,  or  at  all 
events  heard  of,  Mr.  George  Combe's 
JEisayon  the  ConttUution  of  Man,  con- 
tidered  in  Relation  to  External  Objects. 
Few,  however,  it  is  probable,  are  fully 
aware  of  the  remarkable  pains  which 
have  been  taken  to  circulate  the  work 
in  question,  and  most  particularly  in 
that  new  and  numerous  class  of  readers 
"which  has  arisen  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  which  is  composed 
of  the  more  intelligent  members  belong- 
ing to  the  operative  order.  Amongst 
these  are  necessarily  a  proportion  of 
strong  and  ardent  minds,  delighted 
with  any  new  ideas  that  are  presented 
to  their  recently  awakened  powers ; 
but  who,  at  the  same  time,  wanting 
that  mental  discipline  which  is  the  re- 
sult only  of  a  more  severe  training,  are 
apt  to  carry  somewhat  more  "  sail  than 
ballast,^  and  to  give  implicit  credence 
to  matters  at  five-and-twenty  or  thirty 
which  they  may  discover  at  fifty  to  be 
erroneous,  and  will  most  probably  look 
back  upon  at  seventy  with  the  bitterest 
regret.  The  pains,  we  repeat,  which 
have  been  taken  to  publish  the  work  of 
Mr.  Combe,  and  to  circulate  it  at  a 
price  which  may  be  accessible  to  the 
poorest  class  of  those  who  are  capable 
of  reading  it,  have  been  very  remark- 
able. It  may  furnish  an  example  to 
those  who  profess  so  much  zeal  in  the 
diffusion  of  sounder  and  more  really 
useful  knowledge ;  and  reminds  us  of 
the  quaint  advice  given  in  one  of  his 
sermons  by  Bishop  Latimer  to  the 
clergy  of  the  newly  reformed  Church 
VOL.  XXII.  KO.  cxxxi. 


of  England,  in  which  the  principle 
**  fas  est  ab  hoste  doceri "  is  enforced 
by  a  strong  recommendation  to  make 
the  devil  their  model  in  the  important 
qualities  of  industry  and  perseverance. 
In  the  introduction  to  the  copy  which 
is  at  this  moment  on  our  table — and 
which,  containing  nearly  as  many 
words,  and  certainly  the  result  of  very 
much  more  labour  of  mind  than  a  fa- 
shionable novel,  is  solJ,  nevertheless, 
in  good  type,  for  one-twentieth  of  the 
price — in  the  introduction  to  our  own 
copy  we  read  that  a  Mr.  Henderson, 
in  1832,  made  the  Essay  in  question 
his  residuary  legatee  ;  and  although  we 
are  happy  to  perceive  the  effect  has  not, 
up  to  the  present  time,  been  quite  so 
great  as  the  parties  concerned  might 
probably  anticipate,  yet  still  here  is 
one  permanent  and  regular  annual 
agent  of  evil,  as  we  firmly  and  con- 
scientiously believe,  Rxed  and  settled 
under  the  boughs  of  the  Tree  of  Know- 
ledge. Surely  this  is  a  sufficient  rea- 
son why  our  own  columns,  which  never 
flinch  from  a  contest  with  those  we  ap- 
prehend to  be  either  secret  or  open 
enemies  to  truth,  order,  morality,  or 
religion,  should  devote  a  certain  space 
to  an  exposure  of  the  principles  of 
which  the  work  of  Mr. Combe  is  really 
and  truly  the  advocate. 

We  beg  it  may  distinctly  be  under- 
stood, that  we  are  addressing  this  article 
to  those  who  believe  in  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  for  the  misleading  of  whom 
Mr.  Combe's  Essay  is  very  ingeniously 
adapted,  since  he  himself  neyec  Aeni.es 
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that  the  above-mentioned  attributes  are 
the  just  claim  of  those  sacred  writings 
—nay,  leaves  it  to  be  implied  that  he 
believes  generally  in  their  truth,  if  not 
in  their  intpiration  ;  and  has  written  his 
own  work  to  defend  them  from  the 
ruinous  alliance,  forsooth,  which  has 
now  subsisted  between  the  Bible  and 
the  study  of  theology  for  some  eighteen 
hundred  years !  We  beg  to  observe, 
that  Mr.  Combe  and  his  diiciples 
boldly  assert  that  their  philosophy  in 
no  way  interferes  with  a  belief  in  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel ;  and  since  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  the  believers  in 
phrenology,  as  well  as  in  Christianity, 
should  be  satbfted  whether  this  be  the 
case  or  not,  we  have  here  undertaken 
to  prove  that  it  is  deistical  in  its  nature 
and  tendency,  aifd  is  put  to  a  roost 
deistical  use  and  purpose  by  (at  all 
events  in  our  own  country)  its  most 
eminent  professor.  The  other  believers 
in  phrenology  may  adopt  or  disclaim 
the  precise  views  of  &1t.  jCombe  at 
their  own  discretion. 

It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  define 
our  own  notion  of  deism ;  for,  on  this 
head,  we  are  determined  to  avoid  all 
hairdrawn  distinctions.  We  consider 
the  deist  to  be  a  person  who  believes 
in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
or  Great  First  Cause  of  all  things,  but 
who  does  not  believe  in  any  revelation 
whatever  of  his  will  unto  mankind, 
lie  believes  God  to  have  created  this 
universe,  and  to  have  given  to  mind 
and  matter  definite  laws ;  but  he  be- 
lieves those  laws,  when  they  are  disco- 
vered, to  be  the  onfy  revelations  of  His 
will  unto  mankind.  This  definition  of 
deism,  we  are  convinced,  is  sufficiently 
correct  and  explicit ;  and  by  it,  there- . 
fore,  it  is  our  intention  to  abide. 

Mr.  Combe,  indeed,  tells  us  that  the 
plan  of  his  work  is  not  original,  but 
that  he  follows  the  philosophy  of  Dr. 
Spurzheim.  So  far  as  we  ourselves  are 
concerned  this  is  perfectly  immaterial, 
since  it  is  the  opinions,  and  not  the 
men,  we  are  opposing.  As,  however, 
we  find  them  published  in  the  name 
of  Mr.  Combe,  it  is  to  the  latter  alone 
that  we  can  ascribe  them ;  and  this  is 
our  reason  for  placing  that  gentleman's 
name  at  the  head  of  the  present  article. 
We  have  always  understood,  from  those 
who  have  known  him,  that  Mr.  Combe 
is  an  able,  moral,  and  amiable  man. 
The  late  Dr.  Spurzheim  it  was  our  lot 
to  encounter  more  than  once,  and  we 
have  every  reason  and  every  disposition 


to  ascribe  the  same  good  qualities  to 
that  gentleman  also..  We  must,  how- 
ever, take  the  liberty  of  expressing  oar 
decided  opinion  that  few  men  have 
been  overrated  in  a  greater  degree. 
We  are,  we  trust,  incapable  of  enter- 
taining the  slightest  ill-will  towards 
either;  but  we  shall  treat  their  opinions 
with  no  more  respect  or  ceremony  than 
we  conscientiously  think  theoi  to 
deserve. 

With  respect  to  phrenology,  as  a 
pursuit  or  study,  we  have  but  little 
to  say  upon  the  subject,  since  it  is 
the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Combe,  and 
not  the  science,  or  pretended  science, 
itself,  that  we  are  about  to  compare 
with  the  "  Wisdom  of  Inspiration." 
Cordially  believing  its  anatomy  and 
physiology  to  be  unexceptionable, 
we  have  admired,  in  common  with 
all  who  have  witnessed  them,  the 
adroit  and  skilful  demonstrations  of 
Dr.  Spurzheim  :  but  we  still  maintain 
our  right  to  form  an  independent  opi- 
nion as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  testi- 
mony, or  evidence,  upon  which  it  rests 
its  claim,  as  a  branch  of  inductive  or 
experimental  philosophy,  to  our  civdit 
and  conviction.  The  anatomy  and  the 
physiology  we  regard  as  one  thing; 
and  the  notion  of  mapping  out  the 
skull,  and  reading  the  inward  character 
of  the  man  from  the  external  appear- 
ances presented  by  the  bony  covering 
of  the  brain,  we  regard  as  another^ 
which  is  perfectly  distinct  from  the 
former.  The  one  is  demonstration ; 
and  the  other  is  —  if  any  thing  —  a 
branch  of  inductive  or  experimental 
philosophy.  It  must  be  tried  by  the 
accuracy  of  its  predictions  on  a  long 
series  of  experiments ;  and  its  claim  to 
the  name  and  title  of  a  '< science** 
must  be  proved,  if  at  all,  by  its  being 
correct,  or  very  nearly  so,  in  very  nearfy 
every  instance.  Nothing  less  than  this 
will  serve. 

We  perfectly  remember  to  have  met 
in  the  street  one  day,  some  few  years 
sgo,  a  physician,  a  firm  believer  in 
the  theories  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  who 
made  directly  up  to  us,  and  proposed 
that  we  should  accompany  him  in- 
stantly to  the  apartment  of  an  artist 
in  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  our  scepticism  on  the  subject 
of  phrenology  removed  by  the  evidence 
of  the  skull  of  a  murderer,  who  bad 
just  been  executed,  and  of  which  a 
cast  had  been  taken.  We  consented 
at  once  to  the  proposal;  on  ooodllioo. 
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however,  that  the  phrenologists  should 
read  the  roan*8  character  from  the  cast, 
and  that  we,  the  party  to  be  converted, 
should  compare  it  with  the  general  tenor 
of  his  actions.  Arriving  at  the  place, 
we  desired  the  two  phik)sophers^  to  de- 
termine—  for  the  artist  was  likewise  a 
professor — what  might  be  the  most 
remarkable  developement  which  the 
skull  of  the  malefactor  presented  ? 
Accordingly,  it  was  carefully  inspected, 
and  the  examiners  agreed  that  **  secret- 
iveness  *'  was  the  quality,  of  all  others, 
most  strongly  indicated.  Our  reply 
was,  that  in  such  case  we  must  dissent « 
more  tenaciously  than  ever;  since  it  was 
manifest,  from  the  evidence  on  his  trial, 
that  the  fellow  could  never  have  been 
convicted,  and  in  all  probability  never 
would  have  been  even  suspected,  if  he 
had  only  kept  his  own  counsel !  The 
crime  itself  had  grown  out  of  some 
strange  and  unnatural  intimacy  between 
the  slayer  and  the  slain,  and  was  not 
accompanied  by  robbery.  Yet  even 
that  unholy  secret  this  wretch,  upon 
whose-  sknll  secretiveness  was  the  most 
remarkable  developement  (and ,  observe, 
without  any  thing  of  remorse  or  peni- 
tence to  account  for  it,  without  any 
direct  confession),  betrayed  by  his  own 
garrulity  1  We  then  requested  the  par- 
ties to  allege  any  thing  the  man  had 
ever  done  to  balance  these  strange  acts, 
of  so  very  opposite  a  nature  to  that 
which,  on  the  principles  of  phrenology, 
ought  to  have  marked  his  conduct* 
They  were  driven  to  the  miserable  ex- 
cuse, that  be  bad  stuck  the  blade  of  his 
murderous  knife  into  the  sod  so  as  to 
conceal  it  tolerably  well;  whereas* 
the  act  of  having  done  it  in  the  very 
neighbourhood  of  the  corpse  might 
have  betrayed  the  murderer,  had  any 
one  —  which  was  not  the  case — iden- 
tified the  weapon. 

Another  instance  we  can  vouch  for, 
which  shews  a  second  signal  failure  in 
this  pretended  art  or  science.  A  gentle- 
man v?as  expressing  his  disbelief  in  the 
professions  of  phrenology,  and  was  an- 
swered by  one  who,  if  he  might  himself 
be  credited,  was  no  inconsiderable 
adept  It  was  agreed  that  the  skull  of 
tIiesce[>Hc  himself  should  be  examined 
in  evidence ;  and  the  phrenologist  con- 
fidently announced  a  ta<;te  and  organ 
for  music  as  forming  a  characteristic  of 
the  individual.  "  Why,"  said  the  lat- 
ter party,  after  this  annunciation  had 
been  made,  "  we  may  expect  you  to 
make  a  fortunate  guess  now  and  then.^' 


"  I  beg  your  pardon,''  answered  the 
other,  "  but  you  agreed  to  abide  by  the 
experiment.'^  "  Well,"  replied  the 
opponent,  "  and  so  I  will ;  for  I  can 
assure  you  '*"  [we  ourselves  can  avouch 
that  it  is  the  truth  as  respects  our 
friend's  musical  taste]  ''  I  would  not 
positively  say  whether  I  could  distin^- 
guish  *  God  save  the  King '  from  the 
104lh  Psalm  or  not." 

We  have  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in 
saying  that  our  own  experience— where 
the  phrenologist  has  made  the  prognosis, 
and  we  have  ourselves  compared  it  with 
the  conduct  of  the  party — has  been  un- 
favourable :  but,  observe,  at  tliis  mo- 
pQent,  we  are  asking  no  one  to  join  us 
in  this  decision.  All  we  are  engaged 
to  prove  at  present  is,  that  tlie  phib^ 
sophy  of  Mr.  George  Combe  cannot  be 
adopted  without  renouncing  tlie  very 
principles  of  the  New  Testament. 
Firmly  believing  that  the  latter  is  a 
Divine  Revelation,  we  perceive,  very 
plainly,  that  we  must  renounce  this 
belief  if  Mr.  Combe  is  right.  We  are 
anxious  that  others,  who  entertain  our 
own  convictions  as  to  the  Scriptures, 
should  more  perfectly  understand  the 
true  principles  of  the  Constitution  of 
Man.  We  know  that  it  has  made 
some  infidels.  We  know  that  others 
of  its  proselytes  say  they  "  never  un- 
derstood the  Scriptures  until  they  were 
taught  to  do  so  by  Mr.  Combe.'^  But 
these  are  one  and  the  same  thing ;  for 
what  these  unhappy  and  bewildered 
persons  entitle  their  new  lights  on  the 
subject  are  pure,  material  infidelity. 

We  perfectly  remember,  when  it  was 
urged  to  Dr.  Spurxheim — who,  on  his 
own  part,  so  far  as  we  could  understand 
him,  by  no  means  openly  rejected  the 
Scriptures — that  his  philosophy  was  at 
variance  with  the  sacred  volume,  that 
his  answe  iwas  :  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  that  ;my  on.y  consideration  is 
truth."  Those  who  believe  in  the  Scrip- 
tures will,  we  doubt  not,  be  inclirted  to 
suppose  that,  before  the  latter  can  be 
made  to  appear  to  contradict  any 
knovrn  truth,  they  must  first  be  dis- 
torted or  misrepresented.  They  will 
find  this  to  be  the  case :  they  will  find 
Mr.  Combe's  arguments  to  be  sophistry, 
and  not  sound  and  logical  argument. 
But  it  is  our  own  business  only  to  prove 
them  deistical. 

To  this  end,  therefore,  we  must  quote 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Combe,  in  which 
he  explains  the  distinction  between 
his  owft  philosop!i|fti^^\t^(9^^le 
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theologians;  or,  in  other  words,  be- 
tween the  spiritual  and  the  material 
systems : — 

"  In  our  own  country,"  says  Mr. 
Combe,  "  two  views  of  the  constitation 
of  the  world  and  of  human  nature  have 
long  been  prevalent,  differing  widelj 
from  each  other ;  and  which,  if  legiti- 
mately followed  out,  would  lead  to  dis- 
tinct practical  results." 

This  is  all  perfectly  true  ;  but  there 
is  no  need  to  confine  the  assertion  **  to 
our  own  country ;"  nor  is  there,  in  fact, 
any  thing  new  in  the  discovery.  In  the 
philosophy  of  every  age  and  of  every 
region  there  have  always  been,  along 
with  that  "  diversity  of  doctrine  "  (the 
phrase  is  Mr.  Combe's),  the  same  two 
leading  principles  which  are  here  men- 
tioned; namely,  one  which  regards 
human  intellect  as  the  only  instrument 
of  philosophical  investigation  ;  and  the 
other,  which  confesses  a  spiritual  in- 
fluence. The  one,  however,  according 
to  our  own  views,  in  whatever  manner 
it  may  disguise  itself,  must  always 
terminate  in  what  is  popularly  entitled 
"  materialism ;"  and  the  other,  Iww- 
ever  it  may  be  clouded  with  ignorance 
and  error,  is  an  essentially  religious 
principle.  In  other  words,  the  material^ 
however  near  it  may  approach  tlie  truth, 
is  an  erroneous  principle ;  whilst  the 
^iritual,  however  it  may  be  mingled 
with  error,  is  at  least  founded  upon  the 
basis  of  truth.  The  latter  only  requires 
to  be  applied  to  a  true  religion,  in  a 
truly  religious  manner,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  truest  religious  wisdom ; 
namely,  that  which,  in  the  language  of 
St.  James, "  shews  out  of  a  good  con- 
versation its  works,  with  meekness  of 
wisdom.'' 

Mr.  Combe's  view  of  the  subject  is 
exactly  the  reverse  of  our  own.  He 
regards  the  material  philosophy  as  all 
suflficient — as  able  to  effect  the  perfec- 
tion and  felicity  of  mankind,  without 
any  assistance  from  spiritual  sources. 
What  we  have  undertaken  to  prove 
unto  our  religious  readers  is,  that  Mr. 
Combe  realli/  asserts  this  doctrine,  and 
virtually  rejects  the  testimony  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  which  the  spiritual  in- 
fluence is  so  directly  asserted.  We 
shall  shew  them  that  after  Mr.  Combe 
has  stated  the  material  hypothesis  in 
bis  clearest  and  best  manner,  asserting 
that  "  the  world  contains  within  itseTf 
tlie  elements  of  its  own  improvement 
and  perfectibility,  and  that  time  will 


bring  all  things  to  the  maturity  irato 
which  they  are  destined  to  arrive  at  last 
by  the  original  law  of  their  creation  ;" — 
after  stating  this  doctrine,  he  adds  that 
it  affords,  in  his  opinion,  the  *^  richest 
field  imaginable  for  blessing  and  prai»* 
ing  God.'*  The  latter  assertion,  cer- 
Uinly,  makes  this,  the  material  tbeor}-, 
his  own. 

It  was,  in  fact,  this  **  diversity  of 
doctrine  "  which  constituted  the  diflfer- 
ence  between  the  Sadducees  and  Pha- 
risees of  Jerusalem,  the  Platonists  and 
Aristotelians  of  Greece.  It  was  this 
which  fumislied  the  discussions  be- 
tween the  Arians  and  tlie  Athanasians, 
the  Calvinists  and  the  Arminians,  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists,  the  school 
of  Priestley  and  the  divines  of  the 
Church  of  £ngland.  In  different  cases, 
one  party  or  the  other  may  have  gone 
farther  into  extremes ;  but  these  were 
the  leading  principles  of  dispute  be- 
tween philosophy  and  religion,  the 
wisdom  of  man  and  the  inspiration  of 
God,  in  every  age  and  region.  The 
same  conflict  it  is  which  is  so  admir- 
ably described  by  our  sublime  poet, 
Milton,  as  forming  an  occupation  to 
one  class  of  his  fallen  spirits : — 

"  In  discourse  more  sweet 
(For  eloquence  the  soul,  song  charms  the 

sense), 
Others,  apart,  sat  on  a  hill  retired, 
In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reason'd 

high 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and 

fate— 
Fix'd  fate,  freewill,  foreknowledge  ab- 
solute ; 
And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  maxes 

lost. 
Of  good  and  evil  much  they  argued ; 

then 
Of  happiness  and  final  misery. 
Passion    and    apathy,    and    glory    and 

shame — 
Vain  wisdom  all,  and  false  philosophy  ; 
Yet  with  a  pleasing  sorcery  could  charm 
Pain  for  awhile,  or  auguish,  and  excite 
Fallacious  hope;   or  arm  the  obdurate 

breast 
With  stubborn  patience  as  with  triple 

steel." 

We  mean  to  assert  that  there  has 
always  been,  not  only,  as  Mr.  Combe 
observes,  **  in  our  own  country,"  but 
universally  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
this  conflict  between  the  material  and 
the  spiritual  schools  of  philosophy. 
The  one  is  now,  in  the  guise  of  phre- 
nology, the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Combe; 
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the  other  is,  in  its  present  form,  that  of 
the  Bible  and  the  New  Testament. 

We  must  now  grapple  with  that 
gentleman's  exposition  of  the  case  be- 
tween these  antagonising  principles; 
and,  in  order  to  do  it  fairly,  we  shall 
give  it  in  his  own  language : — 

"  The  ono  (principle)  is  that  the  world, 
including  both  the  physical  and  moral 
departments,  contains  within  itself  the 
elements  of  improrement,  which  time 
will  evolve  and  bring  to  maturity ;  it 
Laving  been  constituted  by  the  Creator 
on  the  principle  of  a  progressive  system, 
like  the  acorn  iu  reference  to  the  oak. 
This  hypothesis  ascribes  to  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Beins  the 
whole  phenomena  which  Nature,  animate 
and  inanimate,  exhibits ;  because,  in  con- 
ferring on  each  part  the  specific  qualities 
and  constitution  which  belong  to  it,  and 
in  placing  it  in  the  drcumstances  in 
which  it  is  found,  he  is  assumed  to 
have  designed,  from  the  first,  the  whole 
results  which  these  qualides,  constitu- 
tion, and  circumstances,  are  calculated  in 
time  to  produce.  There  is  no  counte- 
nance given  to  atheism  by  this  theory. 
On  the  contrary,  it  affords  the  richest 
and  most  comprehensive  field  imaginable 
for  tracing  the  evidence  of  Divine  wis- 
dom and  goodness  in  creation."-.  P.  4. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  foregoing 
passage  in  which  we  acquiesce.  The 
theory  of  Mr.  Combe  does  not  bestow 
any  "  countenance  upon  atheism ;" 
but,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  of  opin- 
ion that  almost  any  jury  of  intelligent 
Christians  will,  on  (his  evidence  alone, 
convict  it  to  the  full  extent  of  deism; 
since  it  admits  the  existence  of  a  Great 
First  Cause,  but  distinctly  asserts  tiie 
uselessness  of  any  scriptural  revelation, 
or,  indeed,  of  any  revelation  at  all,  be- 
yond that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
analysis  of  Nature*s  laws  and  opera- 
tions. He  asserts  that  this  is  ''  a 
richer  and  more  comprehensive"  sys- 
tem of  praising  and  worshipping  God 
th^n  any  other  that  has  ever  existed. 
We  are,  however,  surprised  that  Mr. 
Combe  did  not  detect  the  failure  of  his 
own  illustration  of  an  acorn  and  an 
oak,  as  applied  to  his  theory  of  the 
world  s  "  perfectibility"  in  its  present 
state  ;  that  he  did  not  perceive  how 
exactly  it  suits,  on  the  contrary,  the 
antagonist  theory  of  the  Gospel  revela- 
tion. The  acorn  does  not  progress- 
ively "  improve  "  by  "  time  "  and  "  na- 
ture" alone  into  an  oak.  There  is  no 
connexion  between  them,  but  that  which 


obtains  between  a  seed  which  decayt 
and  perishes  and  the  plant  that  after- 
wards appears  in  another  form.  St. 
Paul  uses  this  very  comparison,  and 
with  infinitely  greater  force  and  truth, 
to  illustrate  the  "  resurrection  of  the 
dead."  "  Thou  fool,"  says  he,  "  that 
which  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened 
except  it  die  1" 

Of  all  the  confutations  of  perfecti- 
bility, it  has  always  been  our  own 
opinion  that  the  one  brought  by 
Malthus  (we  think)  against  Condorcet 
is  the  happiest.  The  latter  entertained 
no  doubt  that,  by  continually  studying 
to  diminish  the  ignorance  and  weak- 
ness of  man  and  the  evils  of  society,  we 
shall  eventually  arrive  at  absolute  per- 
fection. "  The  desideratum,"  observes 
the  philosopher  of  cle-population,  *'  of 
a  Leicestershire  breeder  of  sheep,  is  to 
produce  those  with  small  heads  and 
small  legs.  'Ergo:  when  they  arrive 
at  perfection,  they  will  have  no  heads 
and  no  legs  at  all  V  They  will  then, 
however,  cease  to  be  sheep ;  and  in  the 
same' manner,  if  man  were  to  become 
perfect,  he  would  cease  to  be  man, —  a 
consummation  at  which,  in  the  present 
world,  he  never  can  arrive,  and  still  re- 
tain his  being. 

But  let  us  now  observe  how  Mr. 
Combe  states  the  •pfiosite  principle; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  of  Christian 
theology : — 

"  The  other  hypothesis,"  he  informs 
us,  <*  is  that  the  world  was  perfect  at 
first ;  but  fell  into  derangement,  con- 
tinues in  disorder,  and  does  not  contain 
within  itself  the  elements  of  its  own  rec- 
tification."—P.  4. 

Mr.  Combe  does  not  state  the  mat- 
ter with  perfect  fairness ;  though  the 
deficiency,  very  probably,  is  uninten- 
tional. He  expounds  his  own  argu- 
ment in  a  clear  and  lucid  paragraph, 
but  he  states  the  antagonist  principle 
only  in  a  meagre — we  had  almost  said 
miserable — sentence  of  three  lines  and 
a-half ;  leaving  it,  in  fact,  entirely  un- 
explained. 

We  must,  however,  examine  this  ac- 
count of  the  theological  view  of  the 
worid.  "  The  other  hypothesis,"  says 
Mr.  Combe.  We  should  really  have 
imagined  that  the  religious  belief  of  so 
many  thousands  of  millions  of  those 
who  have,  at  all  events,  advanced ,/ar- 
thest  on  tlie  road  to  "  perfectibility,"  up 
to  the  present  time,  might  have  been 
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treated  with  greater  respect  I  The 
other  hypothesis  is  not  exact li^  what 
Mr.  Combe  has,  here,  been  pleased  to 
affirm.  We  Christians  certainly  be- 
lieve the  worlds  after  its  creation,  <*  to 
have  fallen  into  derangement  ;*'  but  the 
doctrine  which  Mr.  Combe  is  pleased 
to  term  the  spiritual  hypothesis  is  most 
imperfectly  described  in  this  infelici- 
tous arrangement  of  words. 

The  narrative  of  the  Jewish  lawgiver 
and  historian,  Moses,  instructs  us,  that 
when  the  Almighty  had  created  the 
world,  he  "saw  iliat  it  was  good.** 
This  is  what  is  meant  by  Mr.  Combe, 
when  he  speaks  of  its  being  "  perfect." 
But  the  same  authority  also  tells  us 
that  God,  having  placed  man  in  this 
paradise,  was  pleased  to  xronstitute 
him  a  responsible  being.  Under  the 
position  in  which  man  was  found  by 
the  tempter,  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  test  to  which  he  could 
have  been  subjected,  excepting  only 
that  of  obedience.  At  all  events,  this 
was  the  actual  test  by  which  he  was 
tried :  an  express  command  was  laid 
upon  him ;  he  failed  in  his  obedience, 
and  thus  sorrow  entered  into  the  world 
as  the  punishment  of  sin.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  different  account  of  the  matter 
from  that  of  Mr.  Combe,  who  only 
tells  us  that  "  the  world  fell  into  de- 
rangement." 

Again,  that  gentleman  observes, 
merely,  that  the  world,  according  to 
the  spiritual  school,  *'  4oes  not  contain 
within  itself  the  elentents  of  its  own 
rectification."  This  is  rather  the  lan- 
guage of  a  schoolmaster  than  of  a 
philosopher^— of  a  pedagogue  than  of 
a  professor ;  and  very  feebly  expresses, 
Gertainly  by  no  means  explains,  the 
faith  of  a  sincere  and  believing  Christ- 
ian. 

Had  the  sentence  by  which  the  world 
was  reduced  to  a  place  of  trial  and  pro- 
bation,— by  which  its  soil  was  con- 
demned to  bring  forth  thorns  and 
briars,  and  its  people  to  earn  their 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow ;  had 
this  sentence,  as  it  is  here  implied,  if 
not  asserted,  been  unaccompanied  by 
any  ray  whatever  of  hope  or  mercy, 
then.  Indeed,  our  God  would  have  been 
a  deity  of  the  most  terrific  attributes, 
and  our  faith,  indeed,  of  a  most  gloomy 
aspect  1  It  is,  however,  the  covenant 
of  mercy  which  enables  us  to  regard 
him,  not  only  as  clothed  in  glory,  and 
majesty,  and  power,  but  also— adopting 
the  simple  and  beautifully  expressive 


language  of  the  Scripture — as  ^'  a  God 
of  Love  1"  What  we  mean  to  assert  is, 
that  Mr.  Combe  has  entirely  roistated 
— we  doubt  not  because  he  does  not 
understand  it — the  *' hypothesis,"  as 
he  is  pleased  to  call  it,  of  Christianity. 
We  cIo  not  believe  that  which  be 
describes  us  as  believing,  namely, 
the  world  **  to  have  fallen  into  de- 
rangement ;"  but  we  believe  it  to  bare 
been  visited  with  a  curse.  We  do  not 
believe  it  to  **  contain  within  itself  no 
element  of  rectification  ;*'  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  with  the  curse  was  united 
the  promise  of  an  *'  atonement."  Let 
us,  then,  cast  away  the  almost  barba- 
rous language  of  Mr.  Combe,  and  per- 
mit the  Christian  hypothesis  to  use  iu 
own.  The  real  distinction  between  us 
is,  that  Mr.  Combe  considers  man  to 
be  capable  of  arriving,  through  the 
medium  of  philosophy,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  new  branch  of -it,  phreno- 
logy* a*  the  perfection  of  wisdom  m 
this  world;  whilst  the  Scriptures  tcIJ  us 
to  look  for  no  perfection  until  we  arise 
from  the  dead  m  that  purer  and  more 
exalted  state  of  being  whicli  is  promised 
in  the  revelations  of  our  God  unto  roan- 
kind.  If,  therefore,  Mr.  Combe  saw 
the  full  force  of  his  own  analogy  of  the 
acorn  and  the  oak,  he  would  see  that 
it  illustrates,  indeed,  St.  Paul's  philo- 
sophy, but  not  his  own.  He,  however, 
who  adopts  the  one  must  necessarily 
reject  the  other  system. 

But  let  us  see  how  Mr.  Combe  holds 
the  balance  between  them : — 

"If  the  former  yiew  (his  own)  be 
sound,  the  6rst  object  of  man,  as  an  intel- 
ligent being  in  quest  of  happiness,  mvst 
be  to  study  the  elements  of  esteraal  na- 
ture, and  tbeir  capabUitieB  ;  the  ele- 
mentary qualities  of  bis  owm  nature,  and 
their  applications ;  and  the  relatiooship 
between  these.  His  second  object  will 
be  to  discover,  and  carry  into  effect,  the 
conditions,  physical,  moral,  and  iotel- 
lectaal,  which,  in  virtue  of  this  constitu- 
tion, require  to  be  realised  before  the 
fullest  enjoyment  of  which  he  is  capable 
can  be  attained." 

Such  is  tlie  account  he  gives  of  his 
own  system  and  its  prospects;  ^^ 

1)rovided,  first,  that  there  was  no  rcve- 
ation ;  secondly,  that  men  were  not  the 
weak  and  foolish  creatures  they  really 
are,  all  might  be  very  well,  and  this  « 
very  noble  and  dignified  hypothesis. 
Mr.  Combe,  however,  has  given  u$>  in 
a  quotation  from  an  eminent  writer,  so 
discouraging  a  picture  of  the  past  ex- 
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peiience  of  philosophy,  when  separated 
irom  religion,  that  we,  who  have  oot  that 
gentleman's  implicit  fiuth  in  the  last  new 
panacea,  phrenoloj^y, — we  who  cannot 
divest  ourselves  of  an  opinion  that  this 
science,  in  its  turn,  will  go  the  way  of 
all  those  former  theories  which  Mr. 
Combe  himself  so  justly  characterises 
as  *Mnnumerable,  bewildering,  and 
contradictory,"  cannot,  from  its  past 
experience,  argue  so  brightly  for  the 
future  as  to  believe  it  <<  sound/' 

"  This  deplorable  condition.**  says  Mr. 
Combe,  "  of  the  philosophy  of  human 
nature  is  strikiogfr  and  eloquently  de- 
scribed by  M.  de  Bonald,  in  a  sentence 
transluted  by  Mr.  Dug^ld  Stewart,  in  bis 
preliminary  dissertation  to  the  Encyclo' 
padU  Britannica,  'Diversity of doctriue/ 
says  he, '  has  increased  from  age  to  age, 
with  the  numbers  of  masters,  and  with 
the  progress  of  knowledge ;  and  Europe, 
which  at  present  possesses  libraries  filled 
with  philosophiod  works,  and  which 
reckons  up  almost  as  many  philosophers 
as  writers,  poor  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
wealth,  and  uncertaiu,  with  the  aid  of  all 
its  guides,  which  road  to  follow ; — Europe, 
the  centre  and  focus  of  all  the  lights  in 
the  world,  has  yet  its  philosophy  only  in 
expectation.'* 

What  a  picture  is  this  of  imbecility  1 
What  a  miserable  prospect  for  the  fu- 
ture is  afforded  by  this  just  and  graphic 
description  of  the  past !  It  is  true  the 
phrenologist  tells  us  we  are  just  o^otc/ 
to  enter  upon  a  better  order  of  things, 
and  so  do  even  that  wretched  school  of 
material  philosophy  the  Socialists ;  but 
let  us  not  forget  that  the  same  promise 
has  been  made  by  all  the  other  masters 
of  philosophy  who  have  gone  before 
them,  and  all  have  been  deceived. 
What,  tlierefore,  does  experience  teach 
us  but  distrust? 

Let  us,  however,  candidly  inquire 
vrhether  there  has  been  any  similar 
phantom-chase  in  the  schools  of  Christ- 
ian theology  ?  Most  certainly  not. 
Religious  wisdom,  founded  on  the  fear 
of  God  and  the  love  of  mankind,  can 
never  change.  Greatly  as  Christians 
may  have  differed  in  forms,  and  read- 
ings, and  abstract  points  of  doctrine; 
sad  as  may  have  been  the  sufferings  of 
some,  and  horrible  the  tyranny  of  others, 
"Where  religion  has  been  used  as  a 
cloak  under  which  to  indulge  the  worst 
passions  incident  to  the  fallen  state  of 
man ;  yet  amongst  scriptural  Christ- 
ians there  has  been  but  one  philosophy, 
namely,  that  of  piety  and  virtue.    The 


practical  Christianity  of  James,  and 
Paul,  and  John,  and  Peter,  has  been 
that  of  Bossuet  and  F^n^lon,  Latimer 
and  Jeremy  Taylor,  Howe  and  Baxter, 
Calaroy  and  Tillotson.  *'  Follow  my 
system,  and  despise  every  other  I"  is 
the  instruction  of  every  worldly  or  ma- 
terial philosopher:  hence  the  confusion 
so  admirably  described  by  M.  de 
Bonald.  ''Follow  the  revved  com- 
mandments of  Almighty  God,''  is  that 
of  all  Chri^ttian  wisdom;  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  the  same  in  every  age  and 
country,  and  under  every  variety  of 
rites  and  ceremonies ! 

The  prospect,  then,  which  is  held 
out  to  us  by  Mr.  Combe  is  this, — that 
we  are  just  about  to  be  irutructed  in  a 
certain  road  to  the  attainment  of  hap- 
piness, per/er/  happiness,  in  this  lire, 
by  means  of  his  philosophy.  At  the 
same  time  he  coolly  informs  us,  that 
every  tet^cher  who  hath  preceded  Doc- 
tors Gall  and  Spurzheiro  hath  promised 
exactly  as  much,  and  hath  failed  to  per- 
form it.  Nevertheless,  with  all  this 
experience  before  us,  he  asks  us  to 
};ive,  at  once,  implicit  credence  to  the 
infallibility  of  his  own  system  ;  and  to 
renounce  our  belief  in  the  spiritual 
doctrines  which  the  Holy  Scriptures 
teach  us  I  He  does  not  plainly  assert 
that  the  New  Testament  is  unworthy  of 
our  belief;  but  it  is  manifest  that,  un- 
der his  system,  the  tpiritual  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  are  to  be  set  entirely 
ai>ide. 

We  have  here  considered  the  pro- 
spects held  forth  by  the  philosophy 
of  phrenology :  let  us  tum,^in  the  next 
place,  to  those  which,  ocro^^if^  to  Mr, 
Combe,  ave  held  forth  by  the  Christian 
tlieologians.  On  this  gentleman's 
shewing,  the  latter  are  not  very  pro- 
mising :  we  are  not,  however,  pro- 
hibited from  an  inquiry  into  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  assumptions;  and  may, 
perhaps,  discover,  that  Mr.  Combe  has 
misrepresented  Christianity.  However 
high  may  be  the  attainments  in  his  own 
particular  branches  of  study  at  which 
any  professor  may  have  arrived,  it  is 
rather  too  much  to  ask  us,  without  in- 
quiry, to  resign  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
simply  upon  his  own  assurance,  or 
"  note  of  hand,"  unsupported  by  the 
slightest  experience  or  security ! 

•*  According,**  says  Mr.  Combe,  "  to 
the  second  (t.  e,  the  spiritual)  vfew  of  cre- 
atioD,  no  good  can  be  expected  from  the 
evolution  of  nature's  elements,— these 
being  all  essentially  disordered;  and  bu« 
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auui  improrement  andenjoynient  muBt  be 
derived  chiefly  from  spiritual  influence. 
If  the  one  hypothesis  be  sound,  maa 
must  fulfil  the  natural  conditions  requi- 
site to  the  existence  of  religion,  morality, 
and  happiness,  before  he  can  reap  the  full 
bene6t  from  religious  truth.  According 
to  the  other,  he  must  believe  aright  in  re- 
Kgion,  and  be  the  subject  of  spiritual  in- 
fluences, independenily  of  natural  causes, 
before  he  can  b«>come  capable  of  any  vir- 
tue or  enjoyment.  In  short,  according 
to  it,  science,  philosophy,  and  all  the  ar- 
rangements  of  nature,  are  subordinate  in 
their  effects  on  human  happiness,  on 
earth,  to  religious  faith." 

Mr.  Combe's  style  is  sometimes  ob- 
scure ;  but  what  we  suppose  him  to 
signify  in  the  above  passage  is,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  which  he  has 
made  his  own,  the  mind  of  man  must 
be  cultivated  by  the  philosophy  of 
which  he  is  himself  the  advocate,  before 
it  will  be  fit  to  receive  the  seed  of  re- 
ligious truth  with  any  prospect  of  bring- 
ing forth  a  plentiful  harvest  of  virtue  or 
knowledge ;  just  as  the  husbandman 
roust  prepare  his  field  according  to 
the  rules  of  art  and  science,  before  he  can 
justly  expect  to  reap  an  abundant  crop, 
lie  then  goes  on  to  assume  that,  accord - 
■  ing  to  the  religious  hypothesis,  all  cul- 
tivation is  held  to  be  useless ;  because 
it  is  the  spirit  that  does  everji/  thing, 
and  man  nothing,  for  his  own  welfare. 
The  latter,  however,  is  altogether  a 
false  exposition  of  the  Gospel  doctrine; 
which,  on  the  contrary,  as  every  candid 
reader  of  the  New  Testament  must 
know,  is  continually  enjoining  us  to 
the  most  diligent  culture  of  our  hearts 
and  minds.  It  only  assures  that,  after 
we  have  done  all  in  our  own  power,  it 
is  the  grace  of  God  that  gives  the  in- 
crease. Mr.  Combe  is  entirely  mis- 
taken, when  he  ascribes  to  the  Gospel 
the  doctrine  of  bidding  men  to  wait  in 
idleness  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit 
in  their  fovour.  It  would  seem  to  be  his 
own  theory,  that  skill  and  diligence  will 
ensure  ^n  abundant  harvest,  and  that  no 
spiritual  aid  is  necessary.  The  New 
Testament  only  says  that  the  grace  of 
God  will  bless  those  who  walk  in  his 
fear  and  love,**  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit, 
in  the  bond  of  peace,  and  in  righteous- 
ness of  life.'* 

We  Christians  are  represented  by 
Mr.  Combe  as  holding  that  no  good, 
as  respects  the  state  *•  of  mankind  on 
earth,''  can  be  expected  from  "the 
evolution  of  Natures  elements/'  these 


being  <<  all  disordered.^  We  rather 
suspect  the  obscurity  of  this  langinge 
to  be  not  altogether  without  desigo. 
The  writer,  we  apprehend,  is  conscioua 
that  the  principle  he  is  desirous  to 
assert  would,  if  delivered  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, startle  many  persons  by  its  open 
scepticism,  with  whom  it  may  pass  id 
this  disguise  for  a  piece  of  grand  and 
mystical  philosophy.  It  is  true  enough 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  teach 
us  to  expect  no  certain  or  absolute  good 
from  our  own  efforts,  as  respects  the 
inheritance  of  our  immortal  hopes.  It 
tells  us  that  "eternal  life  is  the  giJI 
of  God,"  and  cannot  be  won  by  tne 
merits  even  of  the  best  of  men.  But 
whilst  we  hope,  through  the  promise  of 
God,  and  the  mediation  of  Our  Saviour, 
to  obtain  a  future  inheritance  in  a  more 
perfect  state  of  existence,  so  far  is  the 
spiritual  Christianity  of  the  Gospel 
from  discouraging  any  branch  of  sound 
or  useful  knowledge  in  this  life,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  art,  and  science,  and 
true  wisdom — natural  as  well  as  moral 

—  have  always  made  the  best  progress 
in  those  regions  where  the  stream  of  re- 
ligious instruction  has  been  allowed  to 
flow  most  directly  from  the  fountain  of 
spiritual  inspiration.  Mr.  Combe  is 
pleased,  in  this  passage,  to  cite  some- 
thing less  than  half  the  spiritual  hypo- 
thesis,—  thus  completely  disguising  it 
to  suit  his  own  purpose.  He  mentions 
the  part  of  our  faith  which  asserts  the 
corruption  of  human  nature,  and  the 
curse  on  nature  in  general,  but  makes 
not  the  slightest  allusion  liere  to  the 
eternal  prospects  of  mankind.  This  is 
very  uncandid  :  we  can  scarcely  stretch 
our  own  candour  so  far  as  to  deem  it 
honest. 

He  next  proceeds  to  lay  down — and 
it  may  appear  to  those  whom  he  has 
by  this  time  succeeded  in  mystifying 

—  to  lay  down  in  a  logical  manner, 
that  the  state  of  the  question  between 
the  antagonist  parties  is  as  follows  :  — 
"  The  philosophers,**  he  says,  "  assert 
that  there  are  natural  conditions  which 
man  must  fulfil  before  religious  truth 
can  enter  into  his  heart  with  good 
effect.'*  The  theologians,  he  tells  us, 
assert,  "  that  man  must  believe  aright 
in  religion,  and  be  the  subject  of 
spiritual  influences,  before  he  can  be^ 
come  capable  of  any  virtue  or  enjoy- 
ment." 

Here,  once  more,  Mr.  Combe  states 
his  own  side  of  the  argument  feirlyi 
but  not  that  of  the  CImstian  philo* 
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sopber.  As  respects  this  world  —  the 
only  world  of  which  his  hypothesis 
takes  any  account — we  do  not  believe, 
as  he  ascribes  unto  us,  "  That  no  man 
can  be  capable  of  any  virtue  or  en- 
joyment who  is  not  a  true  believer/* 
Virtue  and  enjoyment  in  this  world 
might  have  been  attained  by  all  —  have 
been  attained  by  many,  upon  whom  the 
light  of  the  sun  of  the  true  faith  never 
arose  at  all.  What  we  hold  is,  that 
the  reward  of  man  is  not  to  be  looked 
for  in  this  present  life.  The  covenant 
of  mercy  has  not  promised  him  enjoy- 
ment in  tins  world  as  **  the  prize  of  his 
high  calling,"  but  a  heavenly  inheritance 
after  he  shall  have  **  died  in  faith/' 
The  Christian  holds  that  the  covenant 
of  mercy  has  conditions  attached  to  it, 
which  man  is  bound  to  accept  because 
the  covenant  itself  is  a  gift  from  the 
Almighty :  but  this  is  altogether  a  dis- 
tinct matter  from  any  thing  connected 
with  the  virtue,  or  happiness,  or  philo- 
sophy, or  the  arts  and  sciences,  of  this 
present  life. 

If  any  Christian  writer,  which  we 
are  not  aware  of,  ever  argued  that  it 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  man's 
welfiire  in  the  next  world,  that  he 
should  limit  his  investigations  into  the 
natural  philosophy  of  Uie  present;  at 
all  events  Christian  theology  is  not 
bound  by  it,  any  more  than  Mr.  Combe 
is  bound  by  the  vagaries  of  any  indivi- 
dual who  may  have  assumed  the  title 
of  **  philosopher."  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  if  a  selection  were  made  of  the 
brightest  and  ablest  names  in  worldly 
science,  amongst  them  would  be  found 
men  eminent  for  their  attachment  to  and 
belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 
Nay,  the  hope,  we  trust,  is  justified 
when  we  claim  a  vast  majority,  and 
assert  that  the  unbelievers  are  them- 
selves the  exceptions  to  this  rule.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  religion 
is  any  obstacle  to  the  attainments  of 
human  learning:  it  only  teaches  the 
student  that  there  is  a  brighter  world 
beyond  the  grave ;  it  teaches  him  that 
science,  though  very  high  in  the  scale, 
is  not  the  highest  of  all  possible  con- 
siderations. 

Another  word  on  the  subject  of 
virtue  and  enjoyment.  It  is  a  fact 
which  we  can  have  no  motive  to  con- 
ceal, that  Religion  must  always  be  con- 
sidered by  the  true  Christian  to  be  the 
most  certain  path  to  the  attainment  of 
both.  ♦*  Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness, and  all  her  paths  are  peace." 


This  is  true,  even  in  this  present  life. 
We  would  have  men  to  be  as  happy 
here  as  is  consistent  with  the  security 
of  their  eternal  prospects,  but  we  would 
never  have  the  warning  of  the  Scripture 
forgotten  :  —  "  What  would  it  profit  a 
man,  if  he  should  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  own  soulS"  Happiness 
on  earth  as  a  general  rule,  perhaps, 
but  certainly  not  as  a  universal  one, 
will  accompany  faith  and  virtue,  but  it 
will  never  be  the  first  consideration 
accorded  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Gos- 
pel. 

We  beg,  therefore,  to  deny  the  truth 
of  M  r.  Combers  statement  of  the  doc- 
trines taught  by  the  spiritual  philoso- 
phy of  the  Gospel,  so  far  as  that  *'  no 
good  can  be  expected  from  scientific 
researches  into  the  hidden  mysteries 
of  nature,"  for  this  we. conclude  to  be 
his  meaning  when  he  speaks  of  the 
•*  evulution  of  Nature's  elements."  On 
the  contrary,  every  enlightened  pro- 
fessor of  that  spiritual  theory  holds 
every  new  discovery  to  be  a  fresh 
proof  of  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  the 
Creator;  and,  therefore,  a  fresh  in- 
centive to  piety  and  virtue.  When 
Mr.  Combe  speaks  of  •*  human  im- 
provement and  enjoyment,"  we  cannot 
discover  any  allusion  whatever  to  an- 
other state  of  existence ;  if,  therefore, 
we  both  talk  about  the  same  thing,  and 
suppose  the  cultivation  of  human  in- 
tellect in  this  life  to  be  the  subject  of 
our  discussion,  we  deny  that  it  is  any 
part  of  the  theological  hypothesis  that 
this  depends  on  any  spiritual  influences 
at  all.  It  is  when  we  rai^e  our  con- 
templations from  earth  to  heaven  —  a 
distinction  for  which  no  credit  is  given 
by  Mr.  Combe  —  that  we  assert  the 
necessity  for  spiritual  assistance  ;  and 
we  have  seen  nothing  yet  to  convince 
us  that  this  is  not  a  far  more  elevated 
philosophy  than  that  of  the  cold  ma- 
terialist. 

We  are  ready  to  confess  with  can- 
dour, that  the  practical  conduct  of 
Christians  is — proportionally  to  the 
greater  purity  of  their  professions — as 
far  beneath  the  standard  of  the  Gospel, 
ai  the  practical  conduct  of  philosophers 
is  beneath  their  ideal  perfection  of 
virtue  and  morality.  This,  however, 
confirms  the  hypothesis  of  revelation, 
by  proving  the  weakness  and  corrup- 
tion of  mankind,  and  throws  us  still 
more  entirely  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement;  whilst  it  perfectly  opposes 
the  Uieory  of  man's  competence  to  raise 
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his  own  nature  by  the  cultivation  of 
huoiao  wisdom  to  a  state  of  perfect 
knowledge  and  happiness  on  earth. 
There  is  Uiis  most  important  distinction, 
therefore,  to  be  kept  in  mind,  —  that 
whilst  the  failure  of  the  philosopher  to 
act  up  to  his  own  principles  (a  failure 
which  always  has,  and  which  always  will, 
obuin)  is  a  powerful  testimony  against 
his  own  hypothesis,  because  he  asserts 
perfection  to  be  attainable ;  the  failure 
of  those  who  embrace  the  hypothesis 
of  the  Gospel  is  rather  a  confirmation 
to  the  latter,  because  it  always  main- 
tained perfection  to  be  really  unattain- 
able. 

Mr.  Combe  (and  no  wonder)  ob- 
serves, that  he  "  finds  it  extremely 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  views*'  which 
he  has  thus  placed  in  conflict  The 
difficulty,  indeed,  is  an  impjossibility, 
but  it  is  entirely  of  his  own  invention. 
There  is  none,  we  venture  to  assert, 
in  reconciling  sound  philosophy  with 
true  religion ;  and  we  venture  to  assert 
this,  because  the  most  eminent  philo- 
sophers have  been  sincere  believers  in 
the  Gospel.  As  well,  however,  may 
we  strive  to  reconcile  light  with  dark- 
ness, truth  with  falsehood,  or  Christ 
with  Belial,  as  a  philosophy  that  re- 
cognises only  the  concerns  of  this  world 
with  one  that  points  with  the  finger  of 
Hope,  sees  with  the  eye  of  Faith,  and 
trusts  to  enjoy  in  a  spirit  of  universal 
Love  or  Charity  the  glories  of  an  ever- 
histing  inheritance. 

Mr.  Combe  next  visits,  with  no  very 
measured  censures,  the  ''  theologians 
who  lived  in  an  age  when  there  was 
no  sound  philosophy ;  and  who,  there- 
fore, condemned  the  material  world.'' 
**  It  has  never,"  he  tells  us,  "  been 
with  them  a  practical  principle  that 
human  nature,  itself,  may  be  vastly  im- 
proved in  its  moral  and  intellectual 
capacities  by  those  means  which  phy- 
siology and  phrenology  have  recently 
opened  unto  us."  It  is  surely  a  little 
unreasonable  to  blame  aay  persons  for 
not  having  anticipated  the  discoveries 
of  a  later  age;  but,  as  Mr.  Combe 
asserts  that  his  own  science  (or  pseudo- 
science,  sub  judiee  lis  est)  is  better 
calculated  to  teach  the  laws  and  prac- 
tice of  morality  and  religion  than  the 
fear  of  a  spiritual  God,  it  is  on  this 
point  that  we  are  desirous  to  join  issue 
in  the  court  of  grave  and  sober  reason. 

The  "  theologians"  are  charged  with 
having  **  involved  themselvea  in  con- 


tradictions; for,  whilst  it  has  been  a 
leading  principle  with  them  tbmt  enjoy- 
ment in  a  future  life  is  to  be  the  con- 
sequence of  the  believer  attaining  to  a 
holy  and  pious  frame  of  mind  in  this  life, 
they  hare  represented  the  constitntion 
of  the  world  to  be  so  unfavooxable  to 
piety  and  virtue,  that  men  in  general 
who  continue  attached  to  it  cannot  attain 
to  this  right  frame  of  spirit,  or  act  habi- 
tually in  consistency  with  it." — P.  5. 

We  are  not  concerned  in  defending 
the  extreme  tenets  of  Antinomianism, 
but  we  certainly  think  that  either  Mr. 
Combe  has  never  read  or  has  never 
understood  the  lectures  of  Christian 
theology.  Had  he  done  the  latter, 
surely  he  roust  have  known  tliat  the 
moral  duties  of  life  have  occupied  a 
considerable  portion,  and  are  an  indis- 
pensable part,  of  the  Gospel  system. 
We^  at  all  events,  have  never  met  with 
one  single  professor  of  the  doctrines 
of  our  own  national  church  who  has 
recommended  mankind  either  to  shun 
or  shrink  from  the  social  duties  of  life. 
Not  to  speak  of  any  lesser  authority, 
our  Saviour  himself  has  determined 
the  question,  once  and  for  ever.  To 
look  into  his  discourses  for  any  allusion 
to  scientific  researches  would  be  roost 
absurd ;  but,  as  respects  '*  piety  and 
virtue/*  let  us  refer  to  one  of  his  last 
prayers  on  behalf  of  tlie  church  he  was 
about  to  leave  in  so  apparently  forlorn 
a  state  on  earth : — ^*  I  pray  not  that  thoa 
shouldest  take  thero  out  of  the  world, 
but  that  thou  shouldest  keep  thero  (rom 
the  evil."  We  are  exhorted  to  **  use** 
the  things  of  this  world,  but  not  *'  abuse  " 
them.  *'  Pure  religion,"  we  are  told, 
'*  and  undefiled  before  God,  is  to  visit 
the  ftitherless  and  widows  in  their 
affliction,  and  to  keep  ourselves,"  not 
out  of  the  world,  not  aloof  from  its 
duties,  but  only  *'  unspotted  "  from  its 
pollutions. 

We  will  beg  in  this  place  to  con- 
trast the  opinion  of  John  Selden,  a 
roan  of  very  unusual  learning,  no 
ascetic  in  hisxnanners,  but  who  enjoyed 
life,  made  the  most  of  his  talents,  and 
died  rich :  he  was  certainly  by  no  means 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Few  roen,  be  said,  were  ac- 
quainted with  more  languages,  or  pos- 
sessed more  books,  or  had  read  more 
extensively ;  but  he  had  never  met  with 
any  passage  in  any  author  on  which 
the  roind  could  repose  with  so  much 
confidence  as  that  admirable  passage 
of  SU  Paul;  the  11th,  12tb,  ld\b,  and 
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14th  verses  of  the  second  chapter  of 
his  Epistle  to  Titus : — ^**  For  the  grace 
of  God  that  bringetli  salvation  hath 
appeared  unto  all  men,  teaching  us 
that,  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lustSf  we  should  live  soberly,  righteous^ 
ly,  and  godlu,  in  this  present  world; 
looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the 
glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God  and 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  gave 
himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem 
us  from  all  iniquity^  and  purify  unto 
himself  a  peculiar  people^  zealous  of 
good  works.*' 

If  any  one  can  "  read,  mark,  learn, 
and  inwardly  digest''  this  pa^isage,  and 
afterwards  contend  that  Christian  theo- 
logy represents  **  a  right  frame  of 
spirit,"  and  a  conduct  **  habitually  in 
consistency  with  it"  as  at  variance  with 
the  present  condition  of  man ;  or  that 
it  was  never  entertained  as  a  practical 
principle  that  ''  human  nature,  itself, 
may  be  vastly  improved  in  its  moral  and 
intellectual  capacities,"  even  in  this 
life ;  we  are  afraid  we  must  leave  him 
as  a  perfectly  impracticable  person. 

But  lest  our  readers  should  suppose, 
or  lest  they  should  be  told  by  some 
bigolted  **  philosopher,"  that  we  have 
misrepresented  Mr.  Combe's  somewhat 
mystical  doctrines,  we  will  once  more 
request  their  attention  to  the  previous 
quotations  from  his  book,  and  then  ask 
it  to  the  following,  with  which  it  is  our 
intention  to  conclude : — 

**  Divines,"  says  Mr.  Comhe,  "  have 
laboriously  recommended  spiritual  ex- 
ercises as  means  of  improvement  in  this 
life,  and  of  salvation  in  the  next ;  but 
have  rarely  dealt  with  the  philosopb;^  of 
this  world,  or  attempted  its  rectification, 
so  as  to  render  these  exercises  truly 
efficacious.  Their  minds  have  been  in- 
fected with  the  Jirst  great  error,  that 
this  world  is  irremediably  defective  in 
its  constitution,  and  that  buntan  hope 
must  be  concentrated  chiefly  on  the  next. 
This  may  be  attributed  to  the  premature 
formation  of  a  system  of  theology  before 
the  qualities  of  the  physical  world  and 
the  elements  of  the  moral  world  were 
known ;  and  to  erroneous  interpretations 
of  Scripture,  in.  consequence,  partly,  of 
that  ignorance."..?.  5. 

We  think  no  one,  after  reading  the 
above  passage,  can  any  longer  doubt 
that  Mr.  Combe  is  arraying  his  own 
philosophy  against  that  of  revelation. 
lie  tells  us  that  our  **  fundamental 
error"  is,  that  we  hold  this  world  to 
have  lost  the   purity  and   beauty  in 


which  it  was  6r8t  created.  Is  not  this 
tenet  of  ours  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent features  in  the  Scriptures  ?  Is  it 
not  the  basis  of  the  whole  of  the  Christ- 
ian revelation?  He  tells  us  that  we 
can  know  nothing  correctly  as  long  as 
our  minds  are  '*  infected  "  with  the  idea 
that  human  hope  ought  to  be  '<  chiefly 
concentrated*'  on  the  nest  world. 
What  is  this  but  telling  us  we  can 
never  have  any  correct  ideas  until  we 
renounce,  entirely,  rfve/o/ion.'  Can  any 
one  deny  that  the  Scripture  bids  us 
to  "  Bx  our  affections  on  things  above, 
not  on  things  upon  the  earth  ?"  Man- 
kind may  choose  between  the  two 
hypotheses,  but  surely  no  one  who  has 
read  both  can  deny  that  tliey  are  utterly 
and  irreconcilably  opposed. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  all  we 
have  undertaken  to  prove  in  this  article 
b  the  opposition  in  question  —  to  tear 
away  the  mask  of  verbose  mystery 
under  which  Mr.  Combe  affects  to  be 
the  ally  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  even 
to  defend  it  against  the  spiritual 
"  doctrines  of  divines  and  theologians." 
With  phrenology,  so  long  as  it  con- 
tinues harmless,  we  have  no  quarrel ; 
but  the  latter,  we  apprehend,  can 
scarcely  be  asserted  of  it  now  that 
its  most  eminent  professor,  in  our 
country,  has  put  it  to  so  decidedly  an 
irreligious  use;  telling  us  that  a  faith 
in  the  mysterious  and  spiritual  doctrines 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  a  "  funda- 
mental error,"  and  one  which,  until  we 
renounce,  **  there  is  no  possible  hope 
of  our  improvement." 

Knowing,  as  we  do,  that  this  work 
is  frequently  recommended  by  persons 
who  would  be  shocked  to  discover  that 
they  had  been  disseminating  the  poison 
of  infidelity,  we  nevertheless  prefer  to 
incur  the  hazard  of  giving  them  such  a 
shock,  to  that  of  allowing  them  to  repeat 
their  mistake  in  ignorance.  If  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  indeed  a  revelation  from 
Almigjity  God  unto  his  creatures,  roan- 
kind,  it  is  c^tain  that  tlie  latter  are 
bound  to  receive  the  whole  of  what  He 
is  pleased  to  reveal,  and  not  to  choose 
for  themselves  what  they  will  accept 
and  what  refuse.  If  they  really  pro- 
ceed from  a  Divine  inspiration,  truth 
will  not  be  intermixed  with  fiction,  nor 
genuine  with  doubtful  authority.  Here 
we  have  tlie  Bible  and  the  Testament, 
and  they  rest  on  a  basis  that  is,  or  is 
not.  Divine.  If  the  former  be  true, 
we  muMt  believe  it  on  authority;  if 
the  latter,  it  is  not  more  sacred  than 
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other  works.  We  cannot  adroit  that 
one  part  may  be  inspired  and  another 
not ;  nor  can  we  aamit  that,  because 
it  was  originally  written  in  the  language 
of  an  ignorant  age  and  nation,  and 
necessarily  adopts  the  ideas,  in  natural 
philosophy  as  well  as  other  subjects,  of 
the  period — a  matter  of  no  importance 
to  its  spiritual  doctrines — that  therefore 
its  authority,  as  to  the  latter,  is  in  any 
respect  weakened.  The  canonical 
books  of  Scripture  possess  an  evidence 
that  separates  tliem  from  all  mundane, 
ail  apocryphal  works  whatever.  We 
are  addressing  these  remarks  only  to 
those  who  are  satisfied  with  this  evi- 
dence; and  we  trust  we  shall  have 
proved,  to  their  satisfaction,  that  Mr. 
Combe*s  notions  are  simply,  as  regards 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  a  new  form  of 
material  unbelief. 


The  warning  which  St.  Paul,  in  the 
conclusion  of  his  first  epistle  to  bis 
best -beloved  disciple,  Timothy,  be- 
stowed upon  that  young  and  zealous 
bishop,  in  an  age  when  the  pretences 
of  philosophy  were  extremely  high, 
may  well  ana  aptly  close  the  remarks 
which  have  thus  been  thrown  togeth^  2 
''  These  things  teach  and  exhort.  If 
any  man  teach  otherwise,  and  consent 
not  to  wholesome  words,  even  the 
words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to 
the  doctrine  which  is  according  to  god-' 
liness,  he  is  proud,  knowing  nothing, 
but  doting  about  questions  and  strifes 
of  words,  whereof  coraeth  envy,  strife, 
railings,  evil  surmisings,  perverse  dia- 
putings  of  men  of  corrupt  minds,  and 
destitute  of  the  truth,  supposing  that 
gain  is  godliness :  from  such  withdraw^ 
thyself.*' 


THE  FATE  OF  THE  BOAR. 

The  hunter  came  down  like  the  storm  in  its  speed. 
And  the  foam  was  all  white  on  the  flanks  of  his  steed  ; 
Where  he  pass*d  in  his  course  there  was  trembling  and  fear, 
And  the  mighty  boar  shrunk  from  the  gleam  of  his  spear. 

When  the  hills  brighten'd  o'er  with  the  first  dawn  of  day, 
The  grim  monster  secure  in  his  mountain  frank  lay; 
And  the  blade  of  the  spear  flash 'd  unstain'd  to  the  light. 
That  was  dulfd  o*er  with  blood,  ere  the  coming  of  night. 

Fear  never  till  then  chill'd  the  heart  of  the  boar, 
For  he  ne'er  had  met  Man  the  destroyer  before ; 
Who  came  down  to  meet  him  with  spear  and  with  steed, 
Wiih  a  hand  for  the  blow  and  a  heart  for  the  deed. 

He  fled  as  the  hurricane  sweeps  in  its  fliglit, 

He  charged  as  the  storm  rushes  forth  in  its  might ; 

But  his  strength  was  but  weak,  and  his  speed  was  but  slow, 

To  cope  with,  or  fly  from,  the  arm  of  his  foe. 

He  dash'd  through  the  stream,  and  he  rush*d  down  the  hill, 
But  Man  the  destroyer  was  close  on  him  still ; 
There  was  f|pie  to  be  gain*d,  and  a  deed  to  be  done, — 
The  blow  has  been  dealt,  and  the  tushes  are  won  I 
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SCENES  IN  THE  DESERT. 

Part  III. 

To  Oliv£r  Yorke,  Esq, 

(CcnJidentUiL)  Chambly,  Lower  Canada,  July  25,  1840. 

My  dear  Yorke, — I  suppose  that,  when  you  behold  the  post-mark  of  this  letter, 
you  will  fancy  yourself  about  to  receive  from  me  a  most  humble  apology  for 
having  lef^  you  in  the  lurch,  and  carried  off  the  invaluable  documents  which 
would  have  enabled  you  to  continue  that  most  interesting  narrative  of  modern 
times, ''  Scenes  in  the  Desert/'  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  have  two  reasons  for  making 
no  apology  to  you.  The  first  is,  that  you  are  a  person  of  such  suavity  of  temper, 
and  out-and-out  good  humour,  that,  being  in  no  way  afraid  of  your  displeasure, 
i  have  not  the  slightest  notion  of  wasting  on  you  my  orthography  and  ink.  No ! 
I  am  sufficiently  high-minded  to  disdain  apologising  to  a  man  from  whose  anger 
I  have  nothing  to  fear.  The  same  principle  that  prompts  me  never  to  insult  any 
but  unprotected  females,  or  attack  any  man  who  is  not  vtry  much  weaker  than 
myself,  enables  me  now  proudly  to  withhold  from  you  even  the  least  explanation, 
as  I  feel  that  we  have  got  the  Atlantic  in  all  its  magnificent  breadth  rolling 
between  us.  My  second  reason,  my  dear  Yorke,  is,  that  you  are  yourself  to 
blame.  Was  it  not  thou  who  insistedst  on  ray  dining  with  you  at  Blackwall, 
because  the  steamer  was  not  to  sail  till  morning,  and  because  we  could  from  the 
window  at  Lovegrove's  enjoy  the  beautiful  prospect  of  mud,  smoke,  and  Cockneys, 
which  that  commanding  situation  overlooks  ?  Alas !  to  this  day  my  head  throbs, 
when  I  call  to  mind  the  crowning  bowl  of  punch  which  Sir  Morgan  brewed  at 
three  in  the  morning,  that  we  might  settle  and  arrange  the  digestion  of  the  supper, 
which  he  bad  induced  us  to  swallow  for  the  sake  of  digesting  the  dinner.  Oh  ! 
**  noctes  ecenseque  deorum.''  Well  do  I  remember  bending  over  that  steaming 
reservoir  of  spirits,  where  *'  mingled,  mingled,  mingled,''  the  contents  of  six  good 
jugs,  and  viewing  with  pleased  affright  a  hydra  representation  of  myself  in  the 
golden  waves,  on  whose  surface  floated  fragrant  limes  and  cloves,  '*  multi  in 
gurgite  nantes.*'  Like  another  Eve,  I  looked  into  *'  the  clear,  smooth  lake" — 
"  A  shape  within  the  watery  gleam  appeared 
Bending  to  look  on  me  :  I  started  back. 
It  started  back :  6tit  pleated  I  toon  return  d," 

One  part  brandy — two  parts  whisky — one  part  rum — one  part  green  tea — and 
half  a  part  water  I  **  Tis  done — charge,  gentlemen,  charge  l"  shouted  Sir  Morgan. 
"  Every  one  shall  shall  share  i*  the  gains."     We  did  charge ! 

Why  need  I  dwell  on  the  natural  consequences  of  that  potent  but  delightful 
brewery  of  Sir  Morgan  ?  When  I  awoke  next  day,  I  found  myself  at  least  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  scene  of  your  hospitable  banquet ;  and  *•  a  greased  hur- 
ricane, tipt  with  lightning,"  coming  on  soon  after,  drove  us  over  the  Atlantic  in 
the  short  space  of  fourteen  days.  On  reaching  my  quarters  here,  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  finding  safely  stowed  in  my  trunk  the  precious  documents,  whence 
were  to  be  extracted  the  germs  of  future  "  Scenes  in  the  Desert,"  to  be  equally 
celebrated  for  their  fidelity  of  description  and  engrossing  interest  as  their  prede- 
cessors. I  now  forward  them  to  you,  laying  the  blame  of  their  miscarriage,  as 
you  perceive,  upon  Sir  Morgan  and  yourself.  ^ 

Send  me  word,  by  return  of  post,  whether  the  nations  of  Europe  were  greatly 
disconcerted  at  their  temporary  discontinuance?  Heavens  1  what  a  sensation  it 
must  have  caused  in  the  old  world ! 

Delightful  quarters  these.  Plenty  of  dinners,  balls,  and  some  hopes  of  a 
rumpus. 

Write  soon,  and  believe  me,  my  dear  Yorke, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

Andrew  Atluer  Staunton. 

P.S. — Be  sure  and  keep  this  letter  strictly  private.* 

*  The  Editor  does  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  withhold  f^om  the  public  important 
information  like  that  contained  in  Mr.  Staunton's  letter,  and  which  so  nearly  concerns 
tbem_0.  Y.  Digitized  by  ^OOglC 
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Part  III. 
A  sleepy  debate,  followed  bj  a  strange 
dream  —  daybreak  on  tbe  banks  of  tbe 
•'great  river *' — Elliott's  story — the 
old  Armenian  —  tbe  fight  —  the  chase, 
and  escape— Elliott's  pipe  out — get 
slanged  by  tbe  Anazi — make  a  bargain 
with,  and  are  left  in  the  lurch  by  them 
—procure  new  guides— the  ruins  of 
Soor — our  guides  exhibit  symptoms 
of  religion,  and  immediately  try  to  rob 
us— Lynch 's  servant  is  shot  through 
the  body. 

Toe  scbeik  to  whom  Kuddar  bad  in- 
troduced us  was  called  Saoub,  and 
with  the  usual  hospitality  of  the  desert 
invited  us  to  his  tent,  in  a  small  en- 
campment near  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  day  past  without  any  very  remark- 
able incident;  and,  after  the  excite- 
ment of  the  morning,  we  all  found 
ourselves  much  in  need  of  repose. 
y\e  made  no  allusion,  in  our  con- 
versation with  our  host,  to  the  recent 
treachery  of  the  Anazi,  as  we  wished 
not  to  appear  concerned  at  any  im- 
potent attempts  they  might  make,  and 
which  we  affected  thoroughly  to  de- 
spise ;  and  I  believe  that  we  succeeded 
in  conveying  a  tolerable  impression  of 
our  coolness  and  nonchalance.  Diaul 
and  a  cousin  of  his,  who  seemed  to  act 
ill  the  capacity  of  second  leader  of  their 
troop,  joined  us  at  dinner ;  and  I  verily 
believe  that  we  formed  altogether  as 
extraordinary  a  reunion,  considering  the 
incongruous  materials  of  which  it  was 
composed,  as  may  even  be  met  with  oc- 
casionally in  the  precincts  of  May-fair. 

We  left  to  the  succeeding  day  to 
determine  what  measures  we  should 
adopt  for  prosecuting  our  journey  to 
Dar,  from  which  we  were  at  least 
twenty  hours  distant.  Tl)e  country 
was  unknown  to  us,  and  in  a  measure 
unexplored  by  European  travellers. 
We  had,  on  leaving  Orfa,  departed  al- 
together from  the  ordinary  route  of 
those  whom  love  of  gain  or  adventure 
tempts  to  wander  in  that  land  which 
once  teemed  with  plenty,  and  first  bore 
evidence  of  the  infant  intelligence  and 
enterprise  of  man.  To  proceed  without 
some  guide  would  be  in  the  last  degree 
hazardous;  and  to  protect  ourselves 
against  whatever  guides  might  accom- 
pany us  would  be  equally  difficult. 
*'  Quis  custodem  custodiat/*  or  who 
would  be  surety  for  our  sureties,  was 
the  present  question ;  and  one  so  em- 
barrassing and  important  to  us,  that, 
shortly  afler  we  commenced  its  dis- 
cussion^  we  might  have  been  all  seen 


stretched  in  profound  slumber  on  our 
carpets,  each  hero,  as  Homer  would 
say,  covering  with  his  body,  when 
asleep,  that  spot  where  he  had  argued 
when  awake. 

As  for  myself,  I  had  not  yet  reco- 
vered from  the  nervous  effects  of  my 
adventures  at  Orfa,  which,  like  many  a 
shock  that  seems  to  have  left  as  little 
trace  on  the  mind  as  the  hurricane, 
which,  sweeping  over  the  ocean,  lashes 
into  tortured  rage  a  thousand  billows, 
that  to-morrow  sees  lulled  in  an  un- 
broken calm,  formed,  notwithstanding, 
a  substratum  of  remorseful  restlessness, 
that  was  ever  there — there,  far  within, 
beyond  the  ken  of  my  cororaides — never 
obtruded ;  but,  like  the  gloomy  Fates 
in  the  terrible  dramas  of  ^schylus, 
constantly  impending,  mingling  with 
and  ruling  every  thing,  though  not 
actually  visible — neither  substantial 
nor  altogether  shadowy — dim,  vague, 
and  terrible.  True,  I  write  now  more 
from  the  recollection  of  what  I  have 
felt,  than  what  I  feel.  But  we  must 
not  linger  over  such  topics  :  rather  let 
us  seek  rest  and  slumber,  that  we  may 
rise  refreshed  for  any  new  contest  with 
the  wild  robbers,  whose  bivouac  may 
be  discerned  not  three  hundred  yaixls 
distant  from  our  tent. 

How  easy  it  is  to  say  "  sleep,"  but 
at  times  how  difficult  to  meet  with  fa- 
vour from  the  drowsy  monarch,  who 

**  Swift  on  his  downy  pinion  flies  from  wo. 
And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  by  a  tear." 

Never  did  I  toss  and  tumble  in  such 
fruitless  search  of  oblivion.  Towards 
morning  i  at  last  fell  into  a  doze ;  but 
it  was  only  to  lead  in  my  dreams  a 
band  of  gallant  fellows  across  the  de- 
sert. All  at  once  the  cry  of  the  Arabs 
is  heard,  and  a  body  of  ten  thousand 
Anazi  rush  like  a  tornado  on  my  de- 
voted band.  Destruction  is  imminent, 
when  suddenly  I  seize  the  jawbone  of 
Joseph  Hume,  Esq.,  and  slay  three 
thousand  of  them  with  that  terrible 
weapon.  I  am  immediately  created 
surgeon-general  of  the  forces  for  this 
service ;  and  William  IV.  sends  for  me 
to  Windsor  to  bleed  him.  His  majesty 
requests  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to 
lend  him  his  pocket-handkerchief  to 
bind  his  arm.  His  grace,  with  some 
signs  of  confusion,  declares  that  since 
the  recent  augmentation  of  numbers 
in  the  upper  house  he  has  been  quite 
unable  to  retain  such  an  article  long  ia 
his  pocket.  His  majesty,  however^ 
God  bless  him  I  *    * 
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I  cannot  bleed  him  then,  I  shall  have 
my  fee  all  the  same.  Next,  I  am 
transported  to  the  cottage  of  my  foster- 
brother,  Michael  Dooly,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Shannon.  Mick  was  sharpening 
a  scythe  as  I  entered.  "  The  top  of 
the  fine  morning  that's  in  it  to  yees. 
Master  Andrew,"  says  Mick  :  "  take  a 
sate,  and  a  drop  of  the  queen ;  for  it's 
tired  yees  must  be  after  coming  all  the 
way  from  Raby,  Sure  1  heerd  tell  that 
them  Turks — the  unnatural  Christians ! 
— all  wears  gowns  there ;  and  the  wo- 
men, the  darlints !  goes  skaiting  over 
the  deserts  in  tights  and  gaithers." 
Here  Mick's  face  suddenly  grew  more 
dark  and  swarthy ;  his  nose  got  flatter ; 
and  in  another  moment  his  shape  and 
features  had  changed  completely  into 
those  of  Diaul,  who,  advancing  with 
the  scythe  upon  me,  raised  his  arm  to 
strike,  when  I  thought  Zoe  rushed  in 
between  us  with  a  loud  shriek.  I 
seized  the  ruffian  by  the  throat — his 
face  grew  black  ;  but  still  the  uplifted 
scythe  was  there.  Gracious  Heavens, 
it  descends,  and  with  what  a  whizzing 
force  I  A  scream  of  terror  and  cry  of 
torture  tells  that  it  has  not  fallen  in 
vain.  1  am  covered  with  the  spouting 
blood  of  her  who  had  rushed  to  meet 
the  blow  meant  for  me.  All  my  ener- 
gies, all  my  soul,  seem  madly  centred 
in  my  hands.  1  strain — I  grasp— tight 
— tighter  still;  but  still  the  surting 
eyeballs  of  the  murderer  glare  on  me 
fixedly,  as  he  grins'  in  mcckery  of  my 
impotence.  One  more  effort — every 
nerve  is  strained.  Suddenly  I  awake, 
gasping  for  breath  and  half-suffocated. 
My  hands  were  round  my  own  neck, 
and  I  had  half- strangled  myself  in 
struggling  with  an  imaginary  foe.  The 
cold  perspiration  hung  in  clammy  beads 
from  my  forehead ;  and  fearful  of  again 
abandoning  myself  to  such  distorted 
visions,  I  lefl  the  tent  and  strode  forth 
into  the  plain. 

Strange  I  how  passing  strange,  that 
the  reasoning  Acuities  of  the  soul, 
when  apparently  divested  in  sleep  of 
the  cumbrous  clay  and  mortality  of  the 
body,  should  delight  in  playing  such 
fentastic  vagaries  I 

The  grey  dawn  of  the  morning  had 
just  streaked  the  eastern  horizon,  and 
was  rapidly  deepening  into  the  crimson 
glories  of  day,  as  I  stood  with  folded 
arms  by  the  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  listened  to  the  heavy  rush  of  its 
waters.  Not  far  off  lay  scattered  the 
tents   of  the  wandering  tribe  whose 


guests  we  then  were;  whilst  farther 
might  be  discerned  the  bivouac  of  our 
recent  foes,  whence  the  sounds  of  life 
began  to  ascend,  and  the  neighing  of  a 
steed  was  ever  and  anon  heard.  A  little 
at  one  side  were  picketed  our  horses 
in  a  circle,  their  heads  being  turned 
towards  the  centre ;  where  our  servants 
slept,  each  with  one  end  of  a  maraboot 
fostened  round  his  wrist,  and  the  other 
clasped  round  the  forefoot  of  one  of  the 
horses.  A  light  mist  rising  from  the 
river,  and  hanging  over  it  at  the  height 
of  about  ten  feet  from  its  surface, 
marked  the  course  of  its  stream,  and 
looked  like  a  huge  snake  coiled  along 
the  plain  in  many  a  sinuous  fold* 
Every  thing  spoke  of  stillness  and  re- 
pose— profound  and  unbroken ;  but  it 
was  the  sleep  of  the  watch-dog.  Every 
thing  seemed  prepared  for  a  sudden 
surprise ;  and  remmded  me  forcibly  of 
the  general  insecurity  attending  all 
things  in  that  lawless  land. 

Ere  the  morning  had  well  broken, 
I  proceeded  to  awake  my  servant,  from 
whom  the  first  shake  extorted  only  an 
exclamation  of '*  Al  hummd,  al  illah  l" 
or  ♦*  God  be  praised  V*  Whereupon  a 
tolerably-sizea  "  bunch  of  kick,*'  as  the 
Frenchman  said,  soon  eave  him  plenty 
more  to  praise  God  for,  and  awoke 
him  so  effectually,  that  he  had  my 
narghela  lit  and  ready  for  me  in  a 
couple  of  minutes.  I  was  now  joined 
by  Elliott,  who  proposed  that  we 
should  sit  together,  and  smoke  a  pipe 
by  the  bank  of  the  river ;  a  proposition 
to  which  I  readily  accedea  :  and  ere 
long,  enveloped  in  the  light  blue  clouds 
that  rose  in  graceful  wreaths  from  the 
silver  edges  of  our  pipes,  we  surren- 
dered ourselves  to  that  negation  of 
thought  or  care  which  creates  a  dolce 
far  niente  paradise  for  the  mind,  in 
whose  dreamy  realm  all  save  exbtence 
itself  becomes  a  burden. 

"  This  is  all  very  well,"  said  Elliott, 
?t  last  breaking  silence,  "  but  you  must 
lecoUect  that  the  odds  are  against  our 
reaching  Dar  alive,  or  at  least  un- 
stripped." 

**  I  deny  your  position  in  iotOf*  I 
replied,  "  for  I  have  no  prescience  of 
any  such  end  ;  and  you  know  that  it  is 
irreconcilable  with  my  principles,  as  a 
gentleman,  to  submit  to  being  either 
slain  or  pillaged  by  such  unwashed 
scoundrels." 

"  Well,"  said  Elliott,  laughing, 
**  your  jest  is  perhaps  as  good  or 
better  tlian  argument;  so  I  at  once 
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admit  the  soundness  of  your  logic, 
but  must  temper  your  levity  with  the 
relation  of  one  of  my  adventures/' 

*'  Commence  at  once,  then.  You 
will  never,  perhaps,  find  a  Btter  oppor- 
tunity for  telling  your  story,  if  it  be,  as 
I  apprehend,  a  tale  of  Arab  violence. 
At  our  feet  flows  *  the  great  river ;' 
near  us  are  the  tents  of  our  host ;  and 
not  much  farther  the  bivouac  of  our 
foes.  Look  I  the  latter  are  beginning 
to  stir  themselves.  What  can  be  more 
picturesque  than  their  movements,  as 
they  busy  themselves  about  their  horses, 
the  striped  colours  of  their  abbas  con- 
trasting with  the  red  handkerchiefs 
wreathed  around  their  heads?  See 
how  beautifully  the  tall  ostrich  plumes 
wave  from  their  spear-heads  I  They 
are,  indeed,  desert  pirates :  their  ships 
are  their  horses ;  and  their  ocean,  the 
eternal,  interminable  wilderness.  Come, 
the  story — the  story  by  all  means  I" 

Elliott  smiled  at  my  eagerness ;  and, 
quietly  laying  down  the  mouthpiece  of 
his  pipe,  began. 

"  We  were  a  party  of  ten,  chiefly 
merchants.  Five  servants  accompanied 
us ;  and  Ave  camels  were  loaded  with 
the  merchandise  and  luggage  of  the 
party.  We  were  travelling  from  Orfa 
to  Aleppo ;  and  had  been  some  days 
on  our  journey.  One  of  my  compa- 
nions was  an  old  Armenian,  who  was 
travelling  with  some  valuable  bales  of 
goods,  accompanied  by  his  son,  a  lad 
of  a  sickly  com^^exion,  but  beautifully 
moulded,  though  pallid,  features.  One 
would  have  thought  that  a  long  ride  of 
a  day,  amid  the  scenes  and  hardships 
we  encountered,  would  have  complete- 
ly overcome  him  ;  yet  he  bore  up  sur- 
prisingly, and  was  as  little  fatigued  at 
the  end  as  at  the  commencement  of  the 
day.  Three  were  Englishmen,  employ- 
ed in  some  nameless  trafiic ;  and  one 
was  a  tall,  raw-boned,  cannie  Scotch- 
man, but  what  the  devil  brought  him 
there  I  never  could  find  out.  The  old 
Armenian  soon  gained  my  confidence 
and  esteem.  He  was  an  elderly  mer- 
chant, with  a  long  flowing  white  beard, 
that  at  once  commanded  respect,  and 
reminded  you  of  the  old  patriarchs 
who  had  formerly  owned  the  land. 
You  in  England  attach  little  of  a  ro- 
mantic character  to  the  name  of  mer- 
chant. To  you  what  does  it  present 
beyond  the  idea  of  a  dark  counting- 
house,  somewhere  near  'Change  Alley ; 
a  large  ink-stained  and  notched  maho- 
gany counter,  topped  with  a  diminutive 


railing  ;'and  a  few  high  unbacked  ttools, 
on  which,  for  the  last  seven  years,  and 
for  seven  hours  every  day,  some  half- 
dozen  parchment-faced  clerks  perch 
themselves,  with  pens  sometimes  in 
their  hands,  and  as  often  behind  tlieir 
ears?  In  the  rear,  about  fifty  yards 
off,  is  a  large  store-house.  Add  to  all 
this  a  box,  three  miles  distant  from  the 
Bank,  with  two  faded  yew-trees,  dipt 
into  the  shape  of  Dutch  dolls  or  old 
giants,  and  a  duck-pond  before  the 
door ;  inside,  a  wife,  fat,  ^r,  and  forty 
— five  children — and  an  early  dinner, 
and  you  have  the  idea  of  a  thriving 
London  merchant.  But  here  what  a 
contrast!  The  roving  adventures  of 
Sinbad  the  sailor  are  here  ofiener  real- 
ised, than  the  quiet  life  of  the  smallest 
green-grocer  or  greenest  huckster  in  the 
vicinity  of  Little  Chelsea.  The  merchant 
here  travels  with  loaded  pistols  and 
armed  servants.  Instead  of  his  box  at 
Clapham,  fat  wife,  five  children,  and 
early  dinner,  he  has  the  range  of  the 
wilderness,  a  black  slave,  five  camels, 
and  now  and  then  some  milk  and  oat- 
meal.   Such  was  my  Armenian. 

"  We  had  travelled  for  many  hours 
in  hopes  of  reaching  a  well  before  night, 
whither  our  guide,  one  of  the  Ri  Besher 
tribe,  whom  we  had  picked  up  two  or 
three  days  before,  had  promised  to 
conduct  us.  In  truth,  we  and  our 
horses  stood  much  in  need  of  refr»h- 
ment.  The  heat  of  the  sun  had  been 
intolerable  during  the  day  ;  and  the 
small  supply  of  water  we  had  thought 
it  necessary  to  bring  was  completely 
exhausted.  Still,  as  our  jaded  beasts 
plodded  on,  stumbling  over  the  smooth- 
est parts  of  our  route,  our  eyes  were  in 
anxious  search  of  the  promised  resting- 
place  for  the  evening.  It  seemed,  how- 
ever, that  we  had  at  last  arrived  at  the 
loneliest  and  most  desolate  region 
which  had  ever  been  frowned  on  by 
the  Creator,—  not  a  blade  of  grass  to 
feed  a  locust,  or  deck  its  withered  bar- 
renness. In  the  rapidly  closing  twi- 
light there  seemed  to  be  a  low  range  of 
what  appeared  sand-hills,  the  only  ob- 
jects that  relieved  the  dismal  sameness 
of  the  scene.  I  called  our  guide  to 
me,  and  questioned  him  closely  as  to 
the  distance  of  the  well.  He  seemed 
somewhat  confused  ;  but  his  answers 
were  prompt,  and  there  was  no  reason 
for  suspecting  him  of  any  thing  beyond 
perhaps  some  chance  mistake  in  the 
path  he  had  brought  us,  which  yfe 
might  easily  recover  by  daylight  at  the 
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worst.  Still  I  could  not  help  susp>ect- 
ing  something  wrong  about  tlie  villain. 
lie  had  a  peculiar  manner  of  looking 
from  under  his  turban,  and  never  di- 
rectly encountering  your  gaze  with 
honest  manliness ;  whilst  I  could  see 
that  he  was  constantly  casting  hurried 
glances  round  our  party,  and  seemed 
not  a  little  uneasy,  as  though  antici- 
pating every  moment  the  denoHment  of 
some  expected  event.  I  communicated 
my  suspicions  to  my  Armenian  friend ; 
but  the  old  man  assured  me  that  he 
had  travelled  to  Aleppo  twenty  times 
before,  and  that  this  was  his  last  trip ; 
arguing,  therefore,  how  unlikely  it 
would  be  that  one  who  had  travelled 
it  80  often  should  meet  with  any  acci- 
dent in  this  his  last  journey.  '  I 
have  made,'  said  the  good  old  man, 

*  more  than  is  sufficient  for  myself  and 
my  son ;  nay,  I  am  wealthy.  I  shall 
settle  down  on  my  return  to  Damascus, 
where  I  trust  the  evenings  of  my  days 
shall  be  calm  and  unclouded,  and  God 
will  enable  me  to  expend  with  justness 
and  generosity,  untinctured  with  vanity, 
those  stores  which  the  industry  of  youth 
and  the  toil  of  manhood  have  enabled 
me  to  ao^uire.  And  then,  my  son,' 
said  he,  patting  the  head  of  the  beauti- 
ful boy  who  rode  beside  him,  '  thou 
shalt  be  the  prop  of  thy  old  father ; 
and  when  thou  speakest,  he  shall  fancy 
at  times  that  he  still  hears  the  sweet 
(ones  of  thy  mother's  voice.'  Here 
my  friend  seemed  overcome  by  some 
melancholy  recollections,  and  the  big 
tears  chased  one  ano^er  unheeded 
down  the  furrowed  cheeks  of  the  old 
man.  '  Let  me  look  once  more  upon 
her  picture.'  His  son  seemed  to  unuer- 
stand  his  wish  at  once,  and  took  from 
his  breast  a  small  miniature,  richly  set 
in  brilliants,  and  which  was  suspended 
from  his  neck  by  a  massive  gola  chain, 
and  handed  it  to  his  father.  The  latter 
gazed  on  it  fondly  for  a  moment ;  then 
kissing  it  with  reverence,  returned  it  to 
his  son.  '  I  let  him  wear  it,'  said  he, 
turning  as  though  to  excuse  weakness 
he  had  exhibited  before  a  stranger — 

*  I  always  let  him  wear  it :  he  is  so  like 
her  that  1  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to 
part  them.'  I  felt  something  very  like 
moisture  in  my  own  eyes  at  this  scene, 
and,  turning  to  wipe  it  away,  saw  our 
guide  gazing  with  an  expression  not  to 
be  mistaken  at  the  glittenngjewel  which 
the  Armenian  was  handing  back  to  his 
son.  I  had  little  time,  however,  to 
think  about  the  matter,  for  one  of  the 
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hindmost  of  our  party  here  called  out 
that  his  horse  could  go  no  farther; 
and,  in  sooth,  when  I  looked  back, 
the  poor  beast  was  stretched  upon  his 
side,  aud  his  rider  hanging  helplessly 
over  him.  There  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to. leave  him  behind  us,  or  bivouac 
where  we  were.  Tlie  first  step  which 
I  took  was  to  seize  the  bridle  of  our 
guide,  and  desire  him  to  dismount — a 
command  which  he  seemed  very  un- 
willing to  obey  ;  but  the  motion  of  my 
band  to  my  holsters  soon  brought  him 
to  his  senses,  and  he  got  off  with  a  look 
of  dogged  and  vindictive  sullenness.  I 
was  determined ,  in  case  of  any  treachery, 
to  make  our  guide  pay  the  well-merited 
forfeit,  and  therefore  took  from  him  the 
means  of  escape  by  depriving  him  of  his 
horse.  We  were  soon  busy  with  our 
preparations  for  passing  the  night  where 
we  were.  Our  carpets  were  spread, 
and  I  was  discoursing  with  the  tall, 
raw-boned,  high-cheeked,  and  carroty- 
haired  Scotchman  I  have  mentioned, 
as  to  the  practicability  of  getting  some 
refreshment  for  our  tired  horses,  when 
my  practised  ear  detected  at  a  distance 
the  sound  of  cavalry  advancing  at  a 
hand-gallop.  I  shouted,  '  To  horse  ! 
to  horse !'  The  sound  I  had  heard 
drew  nigher — every  one  could  detect 
it  now;  and  in  a  moment  each  jumped 
on  the  horse  nearest  him.  The  guide 
made  an  attempt  to  seize  on  the  bridle 
of  his ;  but  I  collared  him,  if  catching 
hold  of  a  bundle  of  rags,  which  gave 
way  in  my  grasp,  can  so  be  called, 
and  immediately  desisting,  he  stood 
calmly,  with  his  arms  folded.  In  an- 
other second  those  we  had  heard  were 
upon  us.  Down  thev  came  to  within 
a  few  feet  of  us  at  full  speed,  and  sud- 
denly drew  up  with  their  lances  couch- 
ed, the  points  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  bodies  of  the  foremost  of  our  little 
troop.  I  had  lost  the  opportunity  of 
mounting  my  horse,  owing  to  the  polite 
attention  I  had  bestowed  on  our  guide, 
and  had  now  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
my  charger  quietly  led  off  by  one  of 
our  new  acquaintances  from  the  place 
where  he  had  stood  a  little  in  our  rear. 
We  were  surrounded ;  yet  each  of  us 
presented  his  gun  steadily  at  the  nearest 
of  these  apparitions,  which  had  thus 
risen  suddenly  from  the  dark  bosom  of 
the  desert.  I  stood  with  the  Armenian 
on  my  right  hand,  his  son  on  my  left ; 
and  beyond  him,  again,  with  his  arms 
still  folded,  stood  our  guide,  dismount- 
ed like  myself.  Y<^,M%y^^^^iZ^ 
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remained  motionless,  just  as  you  and 
Lynch  yesterday,  when  attacked  by  the 
Anazi.  I  was  beginning  to  flatter  my- 
self that  our  well-prepared  and  steady 
front  would  have  kept  them  at  bay  for 
ever ;  for  I  knew  the  cowardice  of  an 
Arab,  and  his  great  horror  generally  of 
actual  bloodshed.  *  Nay,'  thought  I, 
<  they  may  be  friends,  or  at  least  not 
foes.  Their  mode  of  salutation  is  a 
little  curious ;  but  what  of  that  V 
Here  I  felt  the  Armenian's  son  lean 
heavily  over  with  his  right  hand  on 
my  shoulder,  and  one  by  one  I  felt  a 
something  like  the  first  drops  of  a 
thunder -shower  fall  upon  my  cheek. 
'  My  poor — poor  father  !*  muttered  the 
unfortunate  lad ;  *  don't  tell  him — pray, 
don't  tell  him  V  I  felt  his  weight  in- 
crease on  my  shoulder,  when  all  at 
once,  he,  or,  as  I  should  more  properly 
say,  the  body,  was  chucked  back  with 
violence,  and  fell  to  the  ground  on  the 
other  side  of  the  horse.  The  hand  of 
our  guide  was  at  his  breast,  and  had 
already  grasped  the  glittering  minia- 
ture I  mentioned  above ;  when  the  old 
Armenian,  who  had  overheard  the  half- 
muttered  words  of  his  dying  son, 
wheeled  his  horse  suddenly  round,  and, 
with  the  speed  of  lightning,  unsheath- 
ing his  yattaghan,  aimed  one  blow : 
in  another  moment,  the  head  of  our 
quondam  guide  literally  rolled  at  his 
horse's  feet.  The  whole  thing  was  the 
act  of  a  few  seconds.  The  rascal  had 
evidently  stabbed  the  poor  boy,  as  he 
stood  by  his  side,  for  the  sake  of  the 
gold  chain  and  jewelled  picture;  but 
he  had  little  idea  of  the  latent  vigour 
which  lurked  beneath  the  snowy  hairs 
of  the  old  Armenian.  I  never  saw 
any  thing  half  so  grand  in  my  life, 
as  the  flashing  eyes  and  dilated  form 
of  the  father,  when,  stooning  from  his 
horse,  he  raised  the  boay  of  his  son 
from  the  ground  with  as  much  ease  as 
though  it  were  an  every-day  feat  of 
horsemanship ;  and,  placing  him  before 
him  across  the  saddle*  rose  in  his  stir- 
rups, and,  stretching  forth  his  sabre, 
awaited  calmly  the  coming  shock.  Nor 
did  he  wait  long.  The  death  of  our 
guide,  who  had  evidently  betrayed  us, 
sealed  our  doom.  A  loud  cry  for  help 
from  the  cannie  Scotchman,  who  had 
thought  to  escape  without  striking  a 
blow  for  his  comrades,  announced  to 
us,  that  he  had  the  points  of  six  or 
seven  lances  in  his  body  ;  but  no  one 
had  either  curiosity  or  time  to  look 
round.    The  work  of  destruction  had 


begun.  My  left  shoulder  soon  felt 
the  point  of  a  lance ;  but  a  well-ainied 
ball  from  my  pistol  rolled  him  who 
wielded  it  in  the  dust.  I  had  given  up 
all  hope  of  saving  my  life ;  and,  having 
little  care  for  what  might  happen,  con- 
sequently fought  cool  and  desperately. 
Flinging  the  discharged  pistol  with  all 
my  force,  and  with  good  effect,  at  an- 
other of  our  assailants.  I  drew  forth 
my  second  and  last ;  but  there  seemed 
some  pause  in  (he  fight.  Our  foes, 
though  they  might  have  numbered  per- 
haps a  hundred,  seemed  almost  to 
hang  back  for  an  instant,  struck  with  a 
superstitious  awe  at  the  desperate 
valour  of  the  Armenian.  When  my 
eye  caught  him,  he  stood  like  a  rock, 
with  his  dead  son  at  his  feet.  His 
horse  had  fallen;  but  on  foot  or  on 
horseback,  the  old  man  still  fought  on. 
He  was  covered  with  blood,  evidently 
feeble ;  but  his  face  was  calm,  and  pale 
as  a  statue's.  Our  line  had  been 
broken;  swords,  pistols,  and  dead 
bodies,  lay  around  me.  I  and  the 
Armenian  were  the  sole  survivors. 
Just  as  the  clearing  smoke  and  mo- 
menta]^ pause  enabled  me  to  catch  the 
coup  deed  I  have  described-,  an  Arab, 
dressed  in  a  more  costly  garb  than  or- 
dinary, and  probably  the  leader  of  the 
attack,  made  a  dash  past  me,  and  lifted 
his  yattaghan  to  strike  the  Armenian 
from  behind.  '  It  is  my  last  bullet/ 
thought  I ;  'but  it  cannot  be  helped.' 
I  raised  my  arm  quickly.  There 
was  but  a  flash  in  the  pan,  and  the 
sword  of  the  Arab  descended  deep 
into  the  skull  of  the  Armenian,  who 
fell  forward,  without  a  groan,  upon  the 
body  of  his  son.  With  the  speed  of 
lightning,  I  recocked  my  pistol,  and 
bounding  to  the  side  of  the  Arab  leader, 
fired  with  my  pistol  almost  touching 
his  temple.  His  skull  seemed  literally 
blown  to  atoms,  and  the  mingled  brain 
and  blood  were  spirted  into  my  face. 
In  a  moment  I  was  seated  in  Ins  sad- 
dle ;  but  the  gallant  steed  refused  to 
stir,  and,  pawmg  the  ground,  stooped 
his  nostrils  towards  the  lifeless  trunk  of 
his  fallen  master.  The  delay  of  tin  in- 
stant  would  be  fatal.  I  felt,  when 
again  mounted,  as  though  I  still  had  a 
chance,  and  unsheathing  my  poniard, 
buried  it  to  the  hilt  in  the  haunch  of 
the  noble  animal  I  bestrode.  One 
furious  plunge  forward  carried  me  into 
the  micfst  of  my  astonished  assailants, 
and  waving  round  my  head  my  sabre, 
which  I  had  rapidly  exchanged  for  the 
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poniard,  I  found  myself  in  few  more 
seconds  full  twenty  yards  distant  from 
the  murderous  robbers.  A  loud  cry 
from  my  rear  soon  announced  that  I 
was  not  to  be  permitted  to  escape  un* 
molested;  and  when  I  had  ridden  at 
full  speed  about  a  mile,  I  turned  in 
my  saddle  to  count  my  pursuers.  I 
knew  well  that  none  but  those  whose 
horses  were  freshest  and  fleetest  would 
be  sent  on  such  an  errand ;  and  after  a 
long  and  steady  gaze  through  the  gath- 
ering darkness,  I  thought  that  I  could 
just  count  six,  and  noted  with  pleasure, 
that  each  moment  widened  the  distance 
between  us.  Accident  had  probably 
enabled  me  to  possess  myself  of  the 
best  steed  in  the  whole  troop.  She  was 
a  beautiful  mare,  of  powerful  bone  and 
muscle,  black  as  the  raven's  wing,  and 
fleet  as  the  wind.  Th»  caparisons  she 
wore  were  of  the  richest  description, 
and  it  was  with  pleasure  that  I  noticed 
the  handles  of  two  pistols  protruding 
from  the  holsters  of  the  saddle.  I  felt 
a  renovated  vigour,  and  suddenly,  from 
a  total  disregard  of  life,  became  filled 
with  a  nervous  desire  to  cling  to  it.  A 
few  minutes  previously  I  was  power- 
less, and  in  the  hands  of  a  foe,  whose 
unrelenting  nature  when  once  blood 
was  shed  I  well  knew.  But  now — 
what  a  change !  I  was  mounted  on 
one  of  the  fleetest  and  hardiest  animals 
in  the  world,  completely  armed  and 
equipped ;  whilst  every  moment  widened 
the  distance  between  me  and  my  pur- 
suers. At  first  I  had  allowed  the  mare 
to  take  what  direction  she  pleased, — 
my  only  care  being  to  keep  her  at  the 
top  of  her  speed.  I  now  saw  that  she 
was  making  for  what  I  had  taken  at 
first  for  a  low  range  of  sand-hills,  and 
which  now  began  to  loom  larger  as  I 
drew  nigher.  Then  for  the  first  time 
it  flashed  across  me,  that  the  mare  was 
only  carrying  me,  in  all  probability,  to 
some  encampment  of  those  who  had 
recently  attacked  us ;  where,  doubtless, 
my  appearance  on  her,  and  the  accou- 
trements of  their  chief,  would  be  the 
certain  signs  to  seal  my  fate.  What 
was  to  be  done?  Already  I  fancied 
that  I  discerned  through  the  distance 
tlie  watchfires  of  the  encampment,  and 
that  dusky  flgures  were  occasionally 
flitting  between  me  and  the  light.  I 
strove  to  divert  the  mare  from  the 
course  which  she  was  so  steadily  pur- 
suing, but  in  vain ;  and  found,  to  my 
mortification,  that  my  eflbrts  were  only 
impeding  her  progress,  whilst  I  was 


also  sensible  that  she  was  gradually 
losing  the  use  of  the  hind  leg  on  the 
side  which  I  had  pierced  with  my 
dirk.  My  highest  hopes  now  extended 
to  reaching  the  range  of  hills  before 
me,  where  I  purp<^ed  disnK>unting, 
and  seeking  for  some  place  where  I 
might  lie  concealed,  till  my  pursuers 
had  abandoned  their  chase.  The 
darkness  of  the  night  favoured  my  ob- 
ject ;  and  as  soon  as  I  approached  the 
first  uneven  ground,  I  reined  in  my 
steed  as  well  as  I  could,  though  she  ac- 
tually seemed  endowed  with  a  wish  to 
carry  me  on  in  spite  of  myself,  as 
though  desirous  to  avenge  the  death  of 
her  former  master,  by  bearing  his  de- 
stroyer to  a  doom  not  less  deplorable. 
As  soon  as  I  had  somewhat  checked 
her  progress,  drawing  the  pistols  from 
the  hoUters,  I  threw  them  on  the 
ground,  and  then  immediately  flung 
myself  off  the  saddle,  and  alighted  for- 
tunately without  any  material  injury. 
Away  dashed  the  mare  down  a  dark 
glen  near  which  I  had  dismounted, 
and  I  heard  with  pleasure  the  sound  of 
her  hoofs  against  the  shingles  wlych 
<:overed  the  ground  in  the  direction  she 
had  taken,  as  I  guessed  that  the  noise 
would  probably  mislead  my  pursuers ; 
nor  was  I  mistaken,  for  in  about 
a  minute  I  heard  them  advancing. 
Luckily,  the  ground  about  me  was 
overrun  with  low,  thorny  bushes,  and 
into  the  nearest  of  these  I  crept.  Pre- 
sently, they  rushed  past  at  full  speed ; 
one  grazed  the  bush  in  which  I  had 
taken  shelter.  The  excitement  of  that 
moment  was  worth  a  million.  Pre- 
sently, every  sound  of  life  liad  depart- 
ed, and  a  horrid  stillness  succeeded, 
which  recalled  me  to  a  sense  of  my 
helpless  situation.  I  was  in  a  country 
unknown  to  me;  a  price  set  on  my 
head,  as  it  were;  and  it  seemed  as 
though  I  had  exchanged  a  brief  death 
for  one  of  starvation,  and  was  doomed 
to  die  many  a  time  and  of^  ere  I  should 
be  released  from  my  sufferings.  In 
addition  to  my  other  annoyances,  I 
found  the  shoulder  where  I  had  been 
wounded  growing  stiff,  and  my  left 
arm  perfectly  useless,  at  least  for  any 

{>rotracted  or  violent  exertion.  Yet  the 
ove  of  life  grows  strong  when  the 
chances  of  losing  it  are  greatest ;  and 
knowing  that  those  who  were  hunting 
me  down  would  soon  turn,  wlien  they 
found  the  cheat  I  had  played  them,  I 
lost  no  time  in  hurrying  on,  it  mattered 
not  whither,  provided  it  was  in  some 
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direction  to  eitlier  side  of  llie  route  we 
bad  followed  in  the  chase. 

*'  How  lifeless — how  still  was  Uie 
palpable  darkness  of  that  night,  which 
had  flung  its  black  pall  over  those  wild 
regions  I  I  was  faint  and  thirsty ;  but 
the  love  of  life  still  urged  me  on,  and 
when  daylight  broke  I  was  many  a 
mile  from  the  scene  of  the  recent 
butchery.  Up  rose  the  golden  sun  I 
how  beautiful  —  how  gorgeous  I  A 
mist  was  before  my  eyes,  and  I  knew 
that  I  was  dying ;  yet  believe  me,  that 
never  was  I  so  happy  in  my  life.  I 
danced,  I  sung,  ana  tlirew  my  arms 
about  in  a  wild  delirium  of  joy:  in 
other  words,  all  that  I  had  gone 
through,  combined  with  the  heat  of  the 
sun  on  my  bare  head,  had  driven  me 
into  a  high  fever.  What  was  the  world 
to  me,  or  I  to  the  world  ?  I  was  about 
to  quit  it  in  a  delirium  of  insane 
mirth.  It  is  horrible — horrible !''  said 
Elliott,  passing  his  hand  across  his 
brow,  "  when  I  call  to  mind  the  fran- 
tic exclamations  and  blasphemies 
which  I  tlien  uttered.  I  forget  what 
hif  pened  after  I  had  thrown  myself,  in 
a  Slate  of  exhaustion,  on  the  ground  ; 
but  recovered  sensibility  found  me 
Stretched  in  the  tent  of  an  humble  fel- 
lah, whose  wife  was  bending  over  me, 
wiping  my  moutli  with  a  greasy  frag- 
ment of  a  sponge.  But  why  make  my 
tale  a  long  one,  or  detail  a  number  of 
interesting  situations  through  which  I 
had  to  pass  to  my  final  recovery  t  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  I  did  recover,  and 
was  saved.  I  had  been  found  by  a 
poor  Arab,  brought  to  his  tent,  and 
there  treated  with  an  hospitality  that 
would  have  put  many  a  civilised  savage 
to  the  blusU.  The  obscurity  of  my  re- 
treat preserved  me  from  the  vengeance 
of  those  from  whom  I  had  so  narrowly 
escaped;  and  the  increasing  heat  of 
the  summer  drying  up  tlieir  pasturage, 
drove  them  to  some  other  region  in 
search  of  maintenance  for  their  flocks. 
And  here  I  am,  to  conclude,  sitting  by 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  telling  you 
all  this  parcel  of  stuff,  whilst,  like  a 
fool,  I  have  suffered  my  pipe  to  go 
out  during  the  narration.^' 

**  A  capital  story,"  I  replied.  "  By 
Jove,  the  old  Armenian  was  a  fine 
fellow  I  I  would  give  the  best  horse, 
tlie  whitest  leatheis,  and  the  blackest 
boots  I  ever  possessed,  that  he  and  his 
son  were  alive  and  well." 

**  It  is  no  use  deploring  their  fate," 
$aid   Elliott.      "  Theirs  is    a   nobler 


tomb  than  any  sculptured  by  human 
1  lands,  and  where  tliey  slumber  as 
sound  as  beneath  the  mighty  dome  of 
St.  Peter's.  Yes;  theirs  is  a  nobler — 
n  loftier  resting-place." 

"Where?" 

"  Within  the  glossy  bosom  of  the 
r  aven,  or  the  soft  feathers  of  the  vulture 
as  he  soars  between  heaven  and  earth. 
— But  let  us  join  our  comrades.  See, 
that  rascal  Diaul  and  some  others  ap- 
proach our  tent  from  the  bivouac  of  the 
Anazi!" 

I  looked,  and  saw  Diaul,  our  traitor- 
foe  of  the  preceding  day,  approaching 
our  little  bivouac;  whilst  Elliott  and 
nyself  soon  joined  our  companions, 
that  we  might  hear  what  passed.  We 
found  the  Anaii  chief  engaged  in  close 
conversation  witli  Lyndi.  He  had 
( ome  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  us 
that  we  were  under  a  total  misappre- 
hension as  to  the  little  gaucherie  of 
the  preceding  day.  To  prove  to  us  his 
sincerity,  he  offered  to  accompany  us 
to  Dar  with  ten  of  his  men,  who  were 
to  act  as  guides,  or  escort,  according  to 
ijecessity.  What  could  we  do?  If 
we  refused  the  company  of  tliese  dou- 
lle-refined  villains,  they  might  escort  us 
whether  we  chose  or  not ;  and  we  really 
knew  not  how  to  proceed  without 
guides,  whom  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  unless  with  consent  of  the 
Anazi,  as  they  kept  tl)e  entire  neigh- 
Itourhood  in  awe.  On  the  whole,  it 
was  deemed  most  expedient  to  accept 
the  ofler,  lest  it  might  oe  supposed  that 
we  wished  to  decline  it  through  fear ; 
and  accordingly  Lynch  told  him  tliat 
we  would  be  ready  to  start  in  an  hour; 
and  thus  we  found  ourselves  suddenly 
Itecome  in  a  measure  the  friends  and 
fellow-travellers  of  those  whose  spears 
had  been  all  but  buried  in  our  throats 
tlie  preceding  day. 

At  the  appointed  time  we  were 
mounted,  breakfasted,  smoked,  and 
leady  for  a  start;  when  Diaul  rode  up 
and  told  us  that,  of  course,  we  could 
not  expect  him  and  his  men  to  serve 
IIS  for  nothing;  and  that  before  we  set 
out  it  would  be  necessary  to  deposit  in 
liis  hands  a  sum  of  money  for  his 
troop.  Hereupon,  Lynch  told  him 
that  he  had  intended  giving  him  five 
pieces  of  gold  at  tlie  end  of  the  jour- 
ney. To  this  the  other  replied,  with 
all  the  offended  dignity  of^a  tragedy 
(|ueen,  that  he  had  freauently  protected 
])ashas  and  viziers;  but  that  he  had 
never  before  been  insulted  by  the  ofler 
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of  such  a  miserable  piUance.  Lynch 
replied,  that  he  merely  wished  him  to 
act  as  a  guide,  and  that  we  neither  de- 
sired nor  stood  in  need  of  his  protection ; 
that  our  chief  reason  for  selecting  him 
as  a  guide  in  preference  to  any  one 
else  was,  in  case  of  falling  in  with  any 
others  of  his  tribe,  to  have  the  means  of 
explaining  to  them  who  we  were,  and 
so  prevent  any  misunderstanding. 
Lynch  also  added  (thinking  it  best  to 
assume  a  bold  tone,  as  the  Romans 
threw  loaves  of  bread,  when  starving, 
into  the  camp  of  the  Gauls,  as  proof 
how  sumptuously  they  fared\  that  it 
was  quite  ridiculous  in  Diaul  to  think 
of  protecting  us,  since  the  fact  was, 
that  we  were  better  able  to  protect  not 
only  ourselves,  but  his  own  band  also, 
if  necessary.  Dark,  indeed,  was  the 
disappointed  malignity  depicted  on  the 
countenance  of  the  robber-chief  at  these 
words  of  Lynch.  Without,  however, 
making  any  reply,  he  turned  his  back 
contemptuously  on  our  party,  and  rode 
off.  Thus,  with  all  our  anxiety  to  pro- 
ceed,we  now  found  ourselves  in  a  slate 
of  greater  perplexity  than  ever ;  and  in 
our  distress  had  recourse  to  our  friend 
the  scheik  Saoub.  We  told  him,  that 
the  greatest  favour  he  could  do  us 
would  be  to  procure  us  a  guide,  and 
let  us  be  off;  and  I  believe  Lynch 
made  him  some  very  tempting  offers  to 
induce  him  to  accompany  us  himself. 
It  was  all  in  vain,  however;  not  a  man 
would  budge.  It  was  more  than  their 
lives  were  worth,  they  said;  and  then, 
drawing  their  hands  across  their  throats, 
and  pointing  to  the  Anazi,  they  eave  us, 
by  this  significant  gesture,  to  understand 
the  fate  reserved  for  such  as  might 
choose  to  act  as  our  guides.  We  then 
had  recourse  to  Kuddar,  our  friend, 
whose  sagacity  had  prevented  our  being 
surprised  in  crossing  the  river  higher 
up ;  but  he,  too,  seemed  affected  with 
the  geneml  panic,  and  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  us  from  continuing  our  jour- 
ney. We  began,  however^  to  suspect 
his  sincerity,  and  we  found  ourselves 
placed  in  the  dilemma  of  being  where 
It  was  impossible  to  remain,  and  yet 
without  power  to  leave  the  spot,  and 
surrounded  by  persons  not  one  of  whom 
could  we  trust;  whilst  our  only  hope 
lay  in  the  cowardice  of  tliose  wno 
thirsted  for  blood  :  for  it  was  easy  to 
be  seen,  that  the  desire  of  Diaul  to 


possess  himself  of  our  treasures  was 
beginning  to  be  blended  with  more 
ferocious  and  revengeful  longings. 

Thus,  amidst  continual  disappoint- 
ments and  vexatious  bickerings,  the  day 
passed  on,  and  we  found  ourselves  at 
last  sitting  down  to  dinner  in  the  tent 
of  the  scheik  Saoub,  who  seemed  to  me 
the  honestest  fellow  amongst  them  all. 
Amidst  joy  or  grief,  weal  or  wo,  no 
matter  how  the  world  wags,  a  man 
never  forgets  to  dine  when  he  can.  Oh  I 
glorious  moment,  when,  by  mutual 
agreement,  all  parties  who  are  blessed 
with  health  and  a  good  appetite  sink 
for  a  time  their  mutual  jealousies,  and, 
forgetting  the  petty  and  frivolous  con- 
cerns of  the  morning,  devote  themselves 
with  a  hearty  good  will,  and  an  honest 
enthusiasm,  to  the  most  necessary  bu- 
siness of  existence.  Such  were  my 
thoughts  as  I  sat  down  on  the  carpet, 
and  emulously  vied  with  my  com- 
panions in  thrusting  my  hand  into  a 
huge  dish  of  scalding  pilau  which 
smoked  before  me ;  but  the  alacrity  of 
my  Amb  friends  at  this  noble  game 
very  oAen  made  me  rise,  wishing  them 
rather  less  rapid  consumers,  and  nlore 
just  in  dividing  the  spoil.  But,  alas  I 
the  joys  of  this  life  are  transitory :  and 
just  as  I  was  lifling  mv  head  to  take  a 
Jong,  luxurious  draught  of  sour  milk 
and  melted  butter  mixed  together,  I 
observed  tlie  entrance  of  the  tent  dark- 
ened, and  the  next  moment  Diaul  stood 
inside,  accompanied  by  two  or  three  of 
his  men.  He  strode  gloomily  to  a 
comer,  and,  refusing  the  invitation  of 
our  host  to  be  seated  at  table,  at  once, 
by  this  breach  of  Arab  etiquette,  openly 
avowed  himself  our  enemy.  lie  very 
soon  broke  silence,  and  assured  us  that 
we  were  nothing  better  than  runaways; 
and  that  he  was  informed  we  had  im- 
mense wealth  in  our  possession ;  add- 
ing, that  he  and  his  friends  being  on 
a  plundering  excursion,  it  was  a  clear 
case  that  Providence  had  delivered  us 
into  their  hands.  "  And  by  the  life  of 
my  head  !'*  he  exclaimed,  starting  up, 
and  seizing  hold  of  the  wasat,*  "  we 
will  strip  you  !*'  Lynch  immediately 
told  him,  that  it  might  so  turn  out  that 
we  should  strip  him,  if  he  were  to 
make  any  such  attempt ;  and  that  hav- 
ing very  much  admired  the  beautiful 
mares  he  and  his  companions  rode,  we 
should  feel  great  delight  in  possessing 


*  The  centre  pole  amongst  those  which  support  the  roof  of  an  Arab  tent,  and  bj 
which  it  is  customary  for  them  to  swear.  ,     ^  ^  ^  v  ^  ^ ,  ^ 
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ouneWes  of  a  few  of  them.  Lynch ^ 
also,  with  great  politenesfl,  requested 
hiin^  for  his  own  sake,  to  give  up  such 
absurd  ideas,  as  we  were  much  better 
armed  than  his  party;  and  lest  any 
doubt  should  remain  on  his  mind  as  to 
the  force  of  our  reasoning,  he  was  re- 
quested to  leave  the  tent,  and  try  the 
matter  at  once  with  us  in  the  plain. 
The  proposal  of  the  dveliof  however, 
seemed  not  at  all  consistent  with  their 
Arab  notions  of  chivalry,  and  forthwith 
they  proceeded  to  vent  their  wrath  on 
our  host  Saoub,  and  demanded  of  him 
how  he  dared  to  receive  us,  asserting 
that  we  were  vagabonds,  and  oar  firman 
a  forgery.  There  was  considerable 
cunning  and  ingenuity  in  this  story, 
and  we  always  observed  that  when 
insisted  on  it  produced  some  effect  on 
their  auditors.  Saoub,  however,  re- 
mained firm,  and  said  that  he  was 
bound  to  protect  us,  as  we  had  broken 
his  bread  and  tasted  his  salt.  This 
reply  at  once  roused  all  the  passions 
of  the  Anazi  chief,  and  he  turned  to 
leave  the  tent.  One  of  Saoub*s  tribe 
happened  to  be  seated  near  the  en- 
trance, where  the  humblest  dependants 
on  an  Arab  leader  are  generally  allowed 
to  squat  themselves ;  and  Diaul,  as  he 
went  out,  kicked  the  unfortunate  fellow 
in  the  fiace,  a  piece  of  brutality  which 
our  host  was  either  too  cowardly  or 
too  weak  to  resent.  Lynch,  however, 
shouted  out  to  him  that  he  designed  to 
visit  the  chief  of  the  Anazi  tribe ;  and 
had  so  little  fear  of  them,  that  he  in- 
tended to  despatch  a  messenger  to 
announce  his  approach.  The  other 
turned  round,  and  kindly  assured  us 
that  he  would  remove  from  any  such 
messenger  the  cumbrous  weight  of  his 
head.  Thus  our  conference  ended,  and 
I  proceeded  to  finish  my  interrupted 
draught  of  sour  milk  and  melted 
butter. 

The  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  22d  of 
September,  1835,  broke  and  found  us 
no  farther  advanced  than  we  had  been 
the  preceding  day.  There  are,  how- 
ever, limits  to  human  patience,  and 
nothing  is  so  trying  as  being  doomed 
to  remain  in  a  place  one  has  known 
only  to  dislike,  amongst  people  one 
despises,  and  who  in  turn  purpose  to 
relieve  you  of  all  unnecessary  luggage, 
and  this  when  employed  in  a  mission 
which  requires  despatch.  Idleness  is 
sometimes  agreeable;  I  confess  it;  yet, 
like  all  other  luxuries,  one  does  not 
exactly  like  being  compelled  to  swallow 


it.  Accordingly  we  held  a  council  of 
war,  and  it  was  carried,  nanitu  can^ 
tliat  we  should  first  of  all  eat  our  break- 
fast, next  load  our  pistols  and  guns 
with  the  greatest  care,  tlien  saddle  our 
horses,  and  then  sally  forth  with  stent 
hearts  and  sharp  swords  upon  our 
journey.  Our  charts  were  by  no  means 
sufficiently  accurate  to  enable  us  to 
trust  ourselves  to  tlie  bearings  of  a 
pocket-compass  for  our  guide:  but 
there  was  no  alternative,  and  accord- 
ingly we  commenced  preparations  for 
our  departure.  Saoub  expressed  much 
surprise  when  he  heard  of  our  de- 
termination; and  at  last  said  that  be 
would  accompany  us  himself,  and  bring 
with  him  twenty  musketeers,  if  we 
would  remunerate  them  lor  their  ser- 
vices. He  said  that  he  could  not  well 
return  alone,  and  that  these  men  were 
equally  necessary  as  a  guard  for  him«« 
self  as  for  us.  We  disclaimed  the  idea 
of  requiring  protection  from  any  one, 
stating  that  we  had  only  need  of  a 
guide.  The  arrangement  was,  how- 
ever, at  last  concluded ;  and  we  were 
just  setting  out  when  Diaul  rode  up, 
to  our  great  surprise,  and  stated  that 
for  ten  pieces  or  gold  he  and  twenty 
of  his  men  would  accompany  us.  This 
was,  indeed,  an  unexpected  offer,  as  we 
had  made  up  our  minds  to  encounter 
them  as  foes  in  some  of  the  mountain* 
passes;  but,  after  a  brief  conference, 
Lynch  accepted  the  terms.  It  may  be 
asked  here  whether  it  was  pmdent  to 
engage  in  our  services  those  who  had 
so  recently  attacked  us,  and  still  more 
recently  informed  us  of  their  humane 
intention  of  stripping  us  whenever  they 
could ;  but  though  we  placed  more 
reliance  on  the  honour  of  Saoub,  yet 
we  thought  that  being  escorted  by  a 
party  of  the  Anazi  would,  on  the 
whole,  be  a  greater  protection  to  us 
than  any  other  guard  could  be  against 
the  chief  marauders  in  the  district,  who 
were  their  own  brethren.  Thus,  after 
some  little  demurring  on  the  part  of 
Lynch,  the  ten  pieces  of  gold  were 
finally  paid ;  for  in  that  country,  if 
you  place  no  reliance  on  them,  they 
will  place  as  little  on  you,  and  one  is 
obliged  always  to  pay  beforehand.  So 
once  more  we  are  mounted ;  and  though 
not  without  sundry  natural  misgivings, 
intrust  ourselves  to  the  guidance  of 
our  recent  foes.  Elliott  commenced 
singing  an  Arabic  war-song  as  we  jog- 
ged along,  whilst  Lynch  looked  most 
diplom.lic«l;^and  «  ^r^gjT^J  IH 
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my  pipe,  and  resigned  myself,  of  course, 
to  deep  metaphysical  reflections  on  the 
fall  of  man  and  the  general  formation 
of  the  earth.  When  we  had  proceeded 
about  a  mile  and  a  half,  we  were 
alarmed  by  loud  cries  in  our  rear; 
and,  on  looking  round,  perceived  a 
motley  assemblage  of  persons  on  foot 
and  horseback  pursuing  us  with  most 
frantic  gestures.  Had  we  been  in 
civilised  districts,!  would  have  fancied 
that  we  had  led  our  recent  quarters  with- 
out paying  our  bill,  and  that  we  were 
pursued  by  the  whole  poue  comitatus, 
who  might  be  labouring  under  the  de- 
lusion that  we  owed  some  little  amount. 
As  it  was,  the  foremost  of  our  pur- 
suers ran  up  to  Lynch,  and  at  once 
seized  hold  of  his  bridle,  of  which  he 
retained  fast  possession ;  till,  recover- 
ing breath,  he  was  enabled  to  deliver 
himself  as  follows  :  — *^  Ingliesher,  the 
bloody-minded  are  about  to  cut  your 
throat  1'^  At  this  terrific  denunciation 
we  all  pulled  up,  and  were  soon  sur- 
rounded by  numbers  of  our  recent  host's 
tribe,  who^  with  various  clamours, 
warned  us  not  to  proceed ;  and  then 
becoming  more  intelligible,  pointed 
out  to  us  that  our  guides  were  con- 
ducting us  in  a  wrong  direction,  and 
were  only  leading  us  to  the  desert, 
when,  joined  by  others  of  their  tribe, 
they  would  infallibly  plunder,  and  roost 
probably  massacre  us.  There  seemed, 
certainly,  tome  grounds  for  this  sup- 
position; for  at  starting,  Diaul  ex- 
plained that  the  way  he  was  taking  was 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  going  round 
the  hills,  which  lay  between  us  and 
Dar,  instead  of  following  the  course  of 
the  river,  which  offered  a  shorter,  though 
less  even  route.  We  were  all  soon  en- 
gaged in  an  animated  conversation  with 
the  group  which  surrounded  us,  and 
every  one  had  something  to  remark, 


and  each  a  different  plan  of  action  to 
propose.  Our  friends,  the  Anazi,  with 
that  considerate  kindness  which  had 
distinguished  them  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  our  acquaintance,  soon  saved 
us  the  trouble  of  all  further  deliberation, 
by  forming  suddenly  into  a  compact 
body,  urging  their  horses  to  full  speed 
and  scampering  off  into  the  plain.  In 
a  few  minutes  a  small  cloud  of  dust 
no  bigger  than  "  a  man's  hand,''  marked 
their  swift  career  towards  the  pathless 
and  interminable  waste. 

What  folly  it  is  to  talk  of  the  honour 
of  Arabs,  and  the  noble  principles  in- 
herited by  the  children  of  the  desert^ 
and  inculcated  by  their  free  and  un- 
fettered course  of  life  I  After  a  con* 
siderable  intercourse  with  them  I  can 
safely  assert,  that  they  are  tyrants  when 
masters,  and  cringing  cowards  when 
defeated;  that  they  cheat  and  thieve 
where  they  can ;  and  that  to  be  styled 
a  "  haramy,"  or  robber,  is  one  of  their 
chief  dignities.  In  vain  may  we  look 
amongst  them  for  the  descendants 
of  those  men  whose  victorious  lances 
inculcated  obedience  to  the  Koran  and 
the  Prophet,  from  the  Kaaba  to  Con- 
stantinople. Place  them  before  one 
good  English  musket  pointed  by  a 
man  who  means  mischieu  and  a  score 
of  them  will  fly;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  let  a  score  of  Englishmen  drive 
a  bargain  with  one  of  them,  and  he 
will  cheat  them  all.*  Yet,  perhaps, 
they  only  do  in  a  rough  way  what 
civilised  nations  have  learned  to  per- 
form in  a  manner  more  refined. 

But  to  resume.  We  now  found  our- 
selves no  more  advanced  on  our  journey 
than  we  had  been  two  days  before. 
"  With  melancholy  step  sand  slow,"  we 
returned  to  the  encampment  of  Saoub, 
who  advanced  to  meet  us.  We  refused 
to  unload  our  horses,  and  told  him 


*  I,  of  course,  admit  that  the  Arabs,  like  aU  other  savage  nations,  are  given  to 
hospitality ;  nay,  that  many  of  their  rules  concerning  the  protection  of  straogera 
partoke  in  a  great  degree  of  a  high  and  chivalrous  sense  of  honour  3  but  this  only 
renders  the  anomaly  the  greater :  whilst  hospitality  is  in  port  a  necessity  of  savage 
life,  and  a  virtue  practised  on  the  roost  selfish  principles,  as  those  who  to-day  bestow 
it  may,  in  a  country  where  the  possession  of  property  is  so  precarious,  be  to-morrow 
compelled  themselves  to  solicit  it )  and  I  cannot  really  call  that  genuine  hospitality 
where  he  who  partakes  of  it  is  expected  by  bis  host  to  make  a  present  at  parting, 
whose  value  is  proportioned  to  the  wealth  and  station  of  the  guest.  The  only  pa-- 
son  who  can  really  benefit  by  the  hospitality  of  the  Arabs  is  be  who  is  at  once  by 
nature  and  necessity  a  beggar.  He  may  travel  with  security  and  without  danger  of 
starving  in  the  widest  and  most  barren  desert  of  Arabia,  Were  the  great  Dan  to 
travel  there,  he  would  indeed  find  himself  one  of  the  most  happy  and  independent 
men  in  tha  country. 
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plainly  that  wc  intended  to  proceed 
with  or  without  a  guide.  Tlie  scheik 
proposed  the  old  arrangement  of  hiring 
to  us  twenty  musketeers,  or  armed 
camel-drivers.  We  agreed ;  and,  after 
considerable  delay,  set  out.  When  wc 
had  ridden  for  half  an  hour,  we  were 
obliged  to  wait  for  some  of  his  men 
to  come  up ;  and  when  we  had  again 
started,  were  forced  to  make  a  second 
halt,  because  some  of  them  had  for- 
gotten their  powder;  and,  for  all  I 
know,  perhaps  others  the  locks  of  their 
guns.  After  considerable  delay,  and 
being  obliged  to  pay  on  the  spot  the 
money  agreed  to  be  given  to  Saoob's 
men,  we  at  length  set  out.  Saoub 
excused  himself  from  accompanying  us 
on  the  plea  of  ill  health,  and  left  our 
old  host,  Kuddar,  and  three  horsemen, 
to  proceed  with  us.  There  seemed 
some  latent  treachery  under  all  these 
varied  little  manceuvrings  and  changes, 
but  whatever  it  was  we  could  only 
leave  it  to  time  and  chance  to  de- 
velope. 

Our  anxiety  to  get  forward  was  much 
increased  by  the  necessity  of  occupying 
the  passes  between  the  hills  and  the 
river  before  the  Anazi,  as  their  intricacy 
and  narrovmess  would  have  enabled 
them  to  have  given  us  from  tlience 
considerable  annoyance.  It  was,  how- 
ever, between  one  and  two  o'clock 
before  we  found  ourselves  actually  en 
route ;  and  the  heat  of  the  sun,  as  well 
as  the  necessity  of  allowing  our  foot- 
guides  to  keep  up  with  us,  naturally 
obliged  us  to  move  at  a  slow  pace. 
In  about  two  hours,  after  traversing  a 
plain,  which  grew  more  dusty  and 
parched  as  we  receded  from  the  river, 
though  its  soil  seemed  of  a  good  quality, 
and,  as  I  thought,  to  b^r  marks  of 
cultivation  in  days  long  since  departed, 
we  beheld  in  front  of  us  that  which 
indeed  told  the  traveller  a  tale  of  de- 
cayed splendour.  Before  us,  and  in 
our  path,  lay  scattered  the  ruins  of 
Soor.  It  was  one  of  those  scenes  that 
may  be  only  witnessed  in  the  East. 
At  home  the  antiauary  eloats  over  the 
remains  of  a  castle  or  fortress  existing 
near  some  more  modern  mansion  or 
generally  near  some  populous  city,  to 
which  we  may  suppose  the  inhabitants 
of  the  former  to  have  migrated :  but 
in  the  East,  as  we  wander  through  the 
desert,  and  imagine  it  from  time  im- 
memorial abandoned  to  the  hunter  and 
his  prey,  we  stumble  suddenly  on  a 


whole  town,  whose  deserted  mansions 
and  broken  temples  aQiK>uDce  that  our 
fellow-man  had  once  been  there ;  that 
the  wilderness  had  not  been  alwajs 
desolate;  that,  in  the  present  waste, 
the  voice  of  affection  and  hope  had 
once  awakened  its  echoes  in  homes 
adorned  with  the  elegancies  and  com- 
forts of  life.  We  trace  the  very  streets 
along  wliich  multitudes  had  moTed. 
We  enter  the  palace  where  authoritj 
had  reigned,  or  the  home  where  do- 
mestic peace  had  reposed,  and  the  eye 
meets  out  with  the  ravages  of  tinoe ; 
and  as  we  tread  the  deserted  halls  we 
almost  fancy  we  may  at  each  turn  noeet 
with  some  of  their  former  inmates.  The 
earthquake  has  not  overwhelmed  them, 
the  work  of  ruin  has  been  gradual, 
yet  to  all  it  seems  to  have  commenced 
fiom  the  same  moment.  Tis  as  though 
a  whole  people  in  agreement  had  arisen 
as  one  man  in  the  one  hour,  and  had 
departed — whither  ? 

I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  apply 
tliis  description  to  the  remains  of  Soor, 
which  was,  after  all,  but  an  exteosiTe 
fortress  in  decay.  What  I  have  said 
would  more  properly  be  adapted  to  a 
description  of  Uaran;  but  these  are 
reflections  which  roust  be  continually 
forcing  themselves  on  the  mind  of  him 
who  finds  a  path  in  those  all  but  path- 
less wilds. 

Our  vTay  lay  through  the  midst  of 
tlie  ruins.  The  gateway  near  us  was 
so  nearly  choked  with  broken  pillars 
and  rubbish,  that  only  one  horseman 
could  pass  at  a  time;  and  Lieutenant 
Lynch  rode  forward  to  see  if  there  was 
any  ambush  laid  for  us  by  the  treachery 
of  eitlier  friend  or  foe,  both  being 
equal ly  to  be  dreaded .  All  was  silence 
witliin.  There  was  a  solemn  dignity 
in  the  total  stillness  which  pervaded, 
as  it  were,  an  entire  town  in  the  broad 
day  that  weighed  upon  my  spirits  as  I 
passed  along  the  ancient  causeway.  A 
nearly  vertical  sun  was  pouring  an  in- 
tense glare  of  light  and  heat  on  the 
ruins,  peering  into  every  dark  hole  and 
nook,  as  it  were  in  impertinent  mockeir 
of  the  secrets  of  otner  times  which 
slumbered  mid  the  present  desolation. 
I  was  proceeding,  wrapped  in  these 
reflections,  when  I  was  nearly  thrown 
from  my  horse  by  his  suddenly  starting 
back ;  and,  on  looking  down,  beheld  one 
of  the  venomous  adder  tribe  coiled  up 
by  the  way-side,  its  scales  glittering  and 
refracting  the  sunbeams,  its  eyes  darting 
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from  its  liead,  its  neck  erect,  and  its 
tongue  protruded,  qui?enng  with  ven- 
omous life.  It  seemed  as  though  I 
had  roused  the  anger  of  the  present 
genius  loci ;  and,  putting  spurs  to  my 
steed,  I  soon  reached  the  gate  opposite 
that  by  which  I  had  entered ;  and,  ere 
long,  Soor  was  left  behind  and  forgotten 
in  new  scenes  of  adventure. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  tlie 
time  we  had  left  Soor,  we  arrived  at 
an  eictremely  narrow  pass,  formed  by 
the  hills  I  have  mentioned,  which  there 
approach  close  to  the  western  bank  of 
the  river,  and  form  nigged  and  pre- 
cipitous cliffs.  In  one  place  there  was 
barely  room  for  a  single  horseman  to 
pass  at  a  time.  From  this  spot  the 
nills  turn  off  in  a  more  southerly 
direction,  leaving  a  plain  between  them 
and  the  river,  with  here  and  there  the 
Tels,  which  I  described  in  a  former 
number,  like  elevated  cliffs  rising  sud- 
denly as  islands  from  the  ocean,  and  in 
shape  somewhat  resembling  the  cele- 
brated crags  of  Koenigstein  and  Lilien- 
stein  in  Saxon  Switzerland;  whilst 
the  dust  that  is  whirled  at  times  around 
their  base  seems,  from  a  distance,  like 
the  feathered  spray  of  angry  waves 
wasting  their  fury  on  unyielding 
rocks.  Along  the  immediate  edge  of 
the  river,  and  extending  to  some  dis- 
tance from  its  banks,  is  a  close  jungle, 
through  which  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  force  a  passage,  and  commencing 
from  the  pass  which  I  have  mentioned 
as  formed  by  the  approach  of  the  hills 
to  the  river.  Fortunately  the  Anazi 
bad  neglected  to  secure  this  position, 
and  we  descended  in  safety  to  the 
jungle,  which  our  road  skirted  for  some 
distance.  Our  guard  here  seemed  in- 
spired by  a  sudden  fit  of  devotion,  and 
some  threw  themselves  on  the  ground 
with  their  heads  towards  Mecca ;  whilst 
others  imitated  the  interesting  operation 
of  cleansing;  the  hands  and  face  by  per- 
forming it  with  dirty  clay  instead  of 
water.  We,  of  course,  found  ourselves 
a  little  de  trop  during  this  interesting 
practical  specimen  of  devotion,  and 
accordingly  proceeded  on  by  ourselves, 
till  overtaken  by  Kuddar,  who  rode  up 
to  tell  us  that  his  men  demanded  more 
money.  We  replied  that  it  was  per- 
fectly in  their  power  to  demand  what 
they  chose,  and  equally  in  ours  to  re- 
fuse. We  desired  him  to  tell  them, 
that  if  they  did  not  choose  to  accom- 
pany us,  they  might  remain  where  they 


were,  as  we  were  determined  to  ad- 
vance alone.  With  this  message  Kud- 
dar galloped  back  to  his  men,  whilst 
we  made  a  halt.  In  a  short  time  he 
returned  along  with  them,  but  they  all 
seemed  like  a  set  of  drunken  revdlert , 
and  advanced  dancing  and  screaming, 
whilst  they  flourished  their  muskets 
round  their  heads.  I  observed,  how- 
ever, that  tbey  all  had  fiutened  their  rests 
to  tbeir  muskets,  which  they  seldom 
do  unless  preparatory  to  an  engage- 
ment; and  there  seemed  a  system  in 
their  apparent  frolics,  for  they  soon 
managed  to  surround  Lynch  and  my- 
self, and  separate  us  from  the  rest  of 
our  companions.  Lynch  drew  forth  a 
pistol,  and  I  levelled  my  gun  at  the 
fellow  nearest  to  me.  Hereupon  they 
all  commenced  laughing,  and  told  us 
that  they  had  been  merely  in  play,  and 
that  it  was  the  usual  custom  of  their 
country  to  shew  respect  in  this  manner 
to  those  whom  they  regarded.  We,  of 
course,  could  do  nothing  else  than 
receive  their  explanations,  and  resume 
our  journey.  We  had  not,  however, 
proceeded  much  farther  before  a  gun 
was  discharged  behind  us ;  and  I  heard, 
or  fancied  I  heard,  the  whizzing  of  a 
ball  close  by  me.  This  viras  rather  too 
great  a  mark  of  **  respect,"  and  I  felt 
my  pulse  beat  consiaerably  quicker. 
At  this  moment  Kuddar  galloped  up 
with  his  lance  bearing  right  upon 
Lynch,  whose  pistol  was  as  usual 
ready,  whilst  my  gun  likewise  covered 
him.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
I  refrained  from  pulling  the  trigger. 
Kuddar  finding  us  so  well  prepared, 
called  out  to  us  not  to  fire,  for  "  that 
he  was  merely  playing.''  The  puerility 
of  his  excuse,  and  the  ridiculous  nature 
of  the  whole  scene,  makes  me  smile 
now  when  I  recall  it  to  my  recollection ; 
though,  at  the  time  itself,  I  was  little 
disposed  for  mirth.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  had  laid  a  scheme  to  murder 
and  rob  us,  when  they  pretended  to  be 
engaged  in  prayer;  ana  that  their  sub- 
sequent movements  were  designed  half 
as  real,  half  as  sham  attacks,  which 
were  to  be  followed  up  if  they  could 
catch  us  at  all  unprepared.  Our  con- 
stant vigilance  had,  however,  disap- 
pointed them. 

We  were  not  as  yet  quite  clear  of 
the  hills,  and  had  to  ascend  one  or 
two  exposed  ridges  before  reaching  the 
plain.  The  causeway  leading  over  one 
of  these  was  skirted  on  the  side  of  the 
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river  by  the  close  jungle,  whilst  a 
precipice  rote  perpendicular  like  a  wall 
on  the  other.  Here  Ljnch  directed 
Kuddar  and  his  three  horsemen  to  ride 
in  front,  whilst  we  followed,  keeping  a 
sharp  eye  on  their  morements;  aAer 
us  came  our  senrants,  whilst  the  mus« 
keteers  brought  up  the  rear.  We  were 
in  the  act  of  ascending  the  ridge  which 
I  have  described,  when  again  a  shot 
was  fired  from  behind.  On  looking 
round  I  saw  several  of  the  musketeers 
leaping  into  the  jungle,  and  others  with 
theirguns  half  presented  at  us,  standing 


as  if  irresolute  how  to  act  A  cry  of 
anguish  was  uttered  by  Lynch's  ser- 
vant; and,  on  riding  up  to  him,  I 
found  that  the  poor  fellow  was  badly 
wounded,  a  musVet-ball  fired  from  the 
side  having  gone  completely  through 
his  body ;  and,  in  passing  out,  struck 
the  opposite  arm.  His  saddle  was 
soon  deluged  with  blood,  and  it  was 
with  diflkulty  he  was  prevented  from 
falling.  Matters  had  now  become  se- 
rious ;  but  we  must  reserve  the  issue 
till  we  commence  another  chapter. 
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CUAPTEB  I. 
COUNTRY  HOUSES. 


In  one  of  the  northern  counties  of 
England,  which  is  scarcely  more  re- 
markable for  its  beauty  than  its  wealth 
— where  pleasant  valleys  and  undulat- 
ing hills  tread  one  upon  another  in 
perpetual  succession — where  the  wav- 
ing wood,  and  the  smiling  corn-field, 
and  the  rich  green  meadow,  are  all  of 
them  abundant — and  rivers  dash  mer- 
rily along  over  rock  and  fell,  in  their 
impetuous  course  towards  the  sea — in 
a  county  of  which,  though  the  fertility 
be  great,  the  lesser  half  of  its  riches  is 
exhibited  on  the  surfiice — of  which  the 
population  is  numerous,  though  in  a 
great  measure  hidden,  because  princi- 
pally occupied  where  the  stranger's  eye 
cannot  reach— where  the  herb  of  the 
field  flourishes  as  a  covering  to  earth's 
mineral  treasures,  and  exhaustless  beds 
of  coal  form  the  substrata  to  all  ima- 
ginable varieties  of  soil, — there  stand 
two  mansions,  of  which,  seeing  that 
they  will  often  be  alluded  to  in  the 
course  of  this  narrative,  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  give  some  accounts 
Noble  edifices  they  are  both,  albeit 
differing  entirely  one  fix)m  the  other 
in  every  one  of  the  features  that  give 
their  character  to  the  r^idences  of  the 
English  aristocracy  in  gencml.  One, 
a  huge,  irr^ular  mass,  built  in  what  is 
called  the  Elizabethan  style,  presents 
to  the  gaze  of  the  passer-by  little  else 
than  a  confused  heap  of  gable-ends 
and  tall  chimneys.     The  bricks,  of 


which  it  is  chiefly  composed,  have  lost 
in  the  progress  of  ages  their  glowing 
hue.  The  stone  mouldings,  whidi 
adorn  the  oriel  windows,  and  define 
the  angles  and  doorways  which  are 
every  where  occurring,  have  become 
dingy  and  grey  from  long  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere.  There  is  an  air  of 
antiquity,  m  short,  about  the  buildiag, 
which  agrees  to  an  hairVbreadtfa  wiUi 
the  general  aspect  of  the  external 
things  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and 
impresses  you  with  a  conviction  that, 
without  any  break  in  the  chain,  father 
has  transmitted  the  domain  to  son 
throughout  many  generations.  For, 
throughout  the  entire  extent  of  a  not 
inconsiderable  park,  whether  you  turn 
your  eye  towards  the  uplands  or  look 
down  into  the  valley  beneath,  you  can- 
not discover  a  single  tree,  or  shrub,  or 
bush,  of  which  you  are  not  prepared  to 
affirm  that  it  is  at  least  coeval  with  the 
mansion  itself.  Moreover,  the  fencing 
that  girdles  in  the  whole,  the  moss- 
grown  paling  with  its  frequent  patches 
of  new  timber,  the  tall  and  scraggy 
thorns  that  support  it  in  the  interior, 
the  venerable  ferns,  the  antique  rabbit- 
burrows —  these,  not  less  than  the 
stately  deer  that  wander  from  thicket 
to  thicket,  or  lie  in  lazy  groups  whers 
the  sun's  warm  rays  can  best  reach  them, 
bear  testimony,  each  af\er  its  own  pe- 
culiar fashion,  to  the  unstained  purity 
of  the  race  to  which  they  equally  b^ 
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longf.  Truly,  Wclverton  Manor  is  a 
Icrdly  place ;  and  multitudes,  I  doubt 
not,  who  have  seen  and  admired  it  un- 
der another  name,  are  ready,  should 
they  be  called  as  witnesses  in  the  case, 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  £ict. 

Such  is  an  imperfect  sketch  of  one 
of  the  two  habitations  to  which  I  hare 
alluded  as  intimately  connected  with 
IDT  history.  Of  the  other,  distant  from 
Welverton  about  four  miles,  or  some- 
thing less,  it  remains  for  roe  to  speak. 
To  describe  Altamont  Castle  as  a 
new  place,  would  be  to  employ  lan- 
guage which  is  not  by  any  means  ap- 
propriate. Altamont  Castle  had  been 
in  the  occupation  of  the  family  which 
owned  it  at  the  period  when  my  nar- 
rative commences  for  little  less  than  a 
century ;  and  though  the  present  pro- 
prietor had,  some  years  preriously, 
pulled  the  old  house  down,  he  was 
then  in  progress  of  replacing  it  by 
a  febric  much  more  extensive,  and, 
according  to  his  notions  of  the  pic- 
turesque and  beautiful,  much  more 
appropriate.  Accordingly,  a  large  and 
imposing  pile,  even  in  its  unfinished 
state,  was  that  which,  through  the 
glades  and  openings  in  the  Welverton 
woods,  you  beheld  crowning  the  ridge 
of  a  bare  green  hill.  Its  towers,  if  not 
massive,  were  at  all  events  numerous. 
Rows  of  battlements  surmounted  the 
roof.  It  might  be  bleak,  because  there 
was  neither  grove  nor  toll  to  shelter  it ; 
and  the  stones,  or  stucco,  which  formed 
its  external  case,  were  all  white,  and, 
when  the  sun  shone,  glistering.  Yet  the 
care  which  the  architect  had  applied  to 
set  forth  in  his  plan  all  the  characteristic 
features  of  a  baronial  residence  was 
every  where  manifest;  and  if  these  did 
miss  somewhat  of  their  grandeur  when 
reduced  to  the  consistency  of  bricks  and 
mortar,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  fault 
lay  in  the  poverty,  not  of  his  imagin- 
ation, but  of  his  materials.  Who  can 
make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear? 
or  a  Windsor  or  a  Warwick  out  of  fir- 
planks  and  stucco  ?  Nevertheless,  Al- 
tamont Castle  was  pronounced  by  its 
owner,  and  by  those  whom  he  honoured 
with  his  acquaintance  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, to  be  beyond  all  comparison  the 
finest  thing  in  the  connty.  And  it  is 
past  dispute  that,  if  their  judgment 
might  be  relied  upon,  the  same  honour 
was  fairly  due  to  the  grounds  by  which 
-it  was  girdled  in ;  for  into  the  park, 
not  less  than  over  the  mansion,  the 
hand  of  improvement  had  been  carried, 


and  every  thing  which  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  filling  up  of  a  favourite  plan 
was  swept  aside  without  compunction. 
Vainly,  thei^fore,  might  you  look  with- 
in the  circumference  of  that  spruce 
brick-wall  for  any  object  tliat  could  by 
possibility  connect  your  thoughts  with 
the  days  of  other  years.  Slope  and 
plain,  hill  and  dale,  continued,  mdeed, 
as  they  used  to  be ;  but  old  trees  were 
cut  down  because  they  grew  irregularly, 
and  their  places  usurped  by  saplings 
which  gave  shelter  to  nothing.  Finally, 
flocks  of  Merino  sheep  wandered  over 
an  extensive  pasturage,  their  fine  coats 
promising  to  the  owner  an  excellent 
return  against  the  shearing  time,  but 
certainly  not  holding  out  to  their 
owner's  friends  the  slenderest  hope  of 
a  consumable  joint  of  mutton,  when- 
ever it  might  fall  to  their  lot  to  become 
his  guests  at  dinner. 

The  paling  of  Welverton  Manor,  and 
the  brick  wall  belonging  to  Altamont 
Castle,  were  separated  only  by  the  high 
road.  The  two  parks,  indeed,  adjoin ; 
and  the  two  mansions  command,  for 
obvious,  but  very  palpable  reasons,  a 
distant  yet  distinct  view  one  of  the 
other.  Altamont  Castle  crowns,  as  I 
have  stated,  a  hill ;  Welverton  Hall 
lies  deep  in  the  shelter  of  a  hollow. 
From  Altamont,  the  lord  of  the  manor 
can  look  forth  at  will  over  the  whole 
extent  of  his  territory ;  the  view  from 
the  windows  of  Welverton  is,  except 
on  one  side,  closely  bounded  by  hills. 
But  as  it  happens  that  the  open  space 
in  front  of  >fVelverton  stretches  towards 
the  new  castle,  so,  through  a  long  vista 
of  oaks  and  ashes,  the  white  towers  of 
that  aspiring  edifice  are  distinctly  seen, 
whereas  their  extreme  elevation  would 
have  rendered  all  attempt  at  conceal- 
ment futile,  had  any  such,  by  inter- 
vening plantations,  been  made  at  Wel- 
verton. Finally,  I  have  to  observe,  in 
passing,  that  a  beautiful  trout-stream, 
after  skirting  the  lower  extremity  of 
Altamont  Park,  crosses  the  road — or, 
rather,  is  by  a  bridge  on  the  road 
crossed ;  after  which  it  flows  through 
a  large  portion  of  the  park  at  Wel- 
verton, not  without  care  having  been 
taken,  by  means  of  dams  and  em- 
bankments, to  convert  it,  at  one  of 
its  most  picturesque  reaches,  into  a 
lake. 

Though  both  estates  were  extensive, 
and  the  owner  of  each  took  care  to 
keep  the  profane  vulgar  as  widely  re- 
moved as  possible  from  the  precincts 
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of  his  own  domain,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  Uiey  were  eitlier  of  tliem  free  from 
the  inconvenience  of  an  unaristocratic 
vicinage.  At  an  equal  distance  of 
seven  miles  from  their  northern  lodges, 
or  gates,  stands,  as  for  the  last  two 
hundred  years  it  had  stood,  the  town 
of  Coketown,-~a  place  of  little  trade, 
entirely  destitute  of  manufactures,  and 
of  small  repute  among  the  inhabited 
parts  of  the  laud;  yet  in  the  estimation 
of  its  inmates,  as  well  as  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  surrounding  district,  by  no 
means  lightly  to  be  spoken  of.  Coke- 
town  is  a  borough  enjoying  at  this  mo- 
ment all  the  advantages  of  an  extensive 
reform ;  but  which,  at  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  our  history,  fared  as 
similar  boroughs  were  wont  to  do  un- 
der the  ancie/it  regime.  Its  municipal 
body  consisted  of  a  mayor,  three  alder- 
men, twelve  common-councillors,  and 
a  town-clerk,  who  chose  from  year  to 
year  their  own  successors,  and  managed 
the  affairs  of  charity  trusts,  of  watching 
and  lighting,  and  so  forth,  for  a  popu- 
lation of  about  four  thousand  souls. 
Coketown  relumed,  besides,  two  mem- 
bers to  the  imperial  parliament,  the 
elective  franchise  being  vested  exclu- 
sively in  the  corporation ;  and  as  the 
members  of  the  corporate  body  were 
all  tenants  to  the  noble  owner  of  Wel- 
verton  Manor,  and  owed  him  much 
personal  kindness,  and  received  from 
him  frequent  presents  of  game,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  some 
deference  was  shewn  to  his  lordship's 
opinion  in  the  choice  of  the  individuals 
to  whom  they  were  accustomed  to 
commit  the  important  trust  of  repre- 
senting them  in  the  great  council  of 
the  nation.  Indeed,  it  did  so  happen 
that,  from  time  immemorial,  one  at  least 
of  the  members  for  Coketown  had  al- 
ways borne  the  name  of  Rochfort; 
while  the  other,  though  he  might  boast 
of  a  less  aristocratic  designation,  was 
either  a  son-in-law,  or  a  nephew,  or  a 
cousin,  or  an  intimate  personal  friend, 
to  the  Earl  of  Boroughdale  for  the  time 
being.  Of  course  the  Earls  of  Borough- 
dale  could  not,  under  such  circum- 
stances, refuse  to  patronise  the  balls  of 
Coketown  ;  nor  fail,  once  or  twice 
a-year,  to  honour  with  an  invitation  to 
dinner  some  of  the  more  influential 
inhabitants  of  the  place.  But  as  these 
invitations  seldom  went  lower  than  the 
vicar ;  an  attorney,  who  acted  as  stew- 
ard for  the  Welverton  property;  the 
apothecary,  who    supplied    the  great 


house  with  drags ;  the  physician,  wlio 
prescribed  for  the  servants ;  and  two 
or  three  naval  officers  upon  half-pay  ; 
so,  in  the  distribution  of  more  substan- 
tial favours,  their  lordships  were  always 
careful  to  be  guided  bv  the  recommend- 
ations  of  their  good  friends  the  mayor 
and  aldermen.  The  consequence  was, 
that  in  no  borough  within  the  compass 
of  the  four  seas  could  matters  go  on 
more  smoothlv  than  in  Coketown.  The 
mayor  and  aldermen  liad  every  thing 
their  own  way  in  the  place,  because 
through  them  alone  could  men  hope  to 
obtain  for  their  sons  lucrative  employ* 
ment  under  the  crown;  while  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  were  in  their  turn 
my  Lord  Boroughdale*s  very  humble 
servants,  because  through  his  interest 
with  the  minister  were  these  lucrative 
appointments  given. 

VVhile  tlie  I^ls  of  Boroughdale  thus 
meted  out  with  a  careful  hand  the  ho- 
nour of  their  acquaintance  to  the  good 
people  of  Coketown,  the  proprietors  of 
Altamont,  perhaps  because  they  had  no 
object  to  gain,  considered  it  a  more 
judicious  course  to  sliun,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  communication  with  the 
Dorough.  It  is  true  that  on  market- 
days  Mr.  Blackston  roisht  generally  be 
seen,  either  in  the  Com  Exchange 
holding  converse  with  the  farmers,  or 
lounging  in  the  passage  of  the  Wel- 
verton Arms;  while  Mrs.  Blackston 
and  her  daughter,  finding  the  shops 
very  convenient,  laid  out  a  good  deal 
of  money  with  their  keepers.  But  as 
the  gentleman  took  care  never  to  carry 
his  courtesY  farther  than  a  frank  saluta- 
tion or  shake  of  the  hand,  so  the  ladies 
studiously  avoided  coming  in  contact 
with  the  wives  and  daughters  of  tlie 
burgesses,  between  whom  and  tliem- 
selves  it  was  quite  impossible  that  any 
community  of  sentiment  could  exist. 
For  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  sort  of  pride  which  leads  to 
exclusiveness  in  the  intercourses  of  so- 
ciety is  a  quality  inherent  only  in  those 
who  have  noble  blood  in  their  veins. 
There  is  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  quite 
as  inveterate  as  the  aristocracy  of  title 
or  ancient  pedigree ;  and  which  as  it 
generally  prevaib  the  most  where 
other  grounds  of  self-gratulation  are 
wanting,  so  is  it  to  the  parties  against 
whom  it  is  directed  a  thousand  degrees 
more  detestable  than  the  other.  Mr. 
Blackston  was  the  grandson  of  one 
who,  commencing  life  as  a  copper- 
smith,  had  contny^^^r^^^ik- 
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vour  of  the  government  in  contracting 
with  him  for  the  performance  of  some 
great  public  work,  to  amass  an  enor- 
mous fortune.  Yet  Mr.  Blackston, 
though  but  third  in  succession  to  the 
purchaser  of  the  Altamont  estate,  was 
quite  as  tenacious  of  liis  own  dignity 
ns  if  the  castle,  with  all  tlie  grounds 
appertaining  to  it,  had  come  to  him  in 
lineal  descent  from  the  far-off  date  of  the 
Norman  conquest. 

One  word  more  explanatory  of  the 
respective  positions  of  the  ri?sd  houses 
of  WeWerton  and  Altamont.  In  the 
year  1829'^  the  date  from  which  our 
narrative  takes  its  commencement-^ 
the  noble  owners  of  the  former  domain 
were,  and  had  long  been,  stanch  and 
determined  Tories.  Thev  had  contri- 
buted to  carry  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Perceval, 
and  Lord  Liverpool,  throughout  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  revolutionary  war. 
They  had  lamented  the  foreign  policy 
of  Mr.  Canning,  and  the  domestic  ar- 
rangements of  Mr.  Huskisson,  without, 
however,  withdrawing  their  support 
from  the  cabinet  of  which  these  gentle- 
men were  members.  They  had  gone, 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr. 
Peel,  into  a  sort  of  half-opposition  at 
the  era  when  Mr.  Croker  boasted  that 
the  old  Tory  Action  was  destroyed  for 
ever;  and  when  Lord  Goderich  re- 
signed, they  hailed  witli  acclamation 
the  accession  of  their  own  friends  to 
power.  Decided  and  consistent  ad- 
mirers were  they  of  the  old  scheme  of 
nominal  representation.  Truly  and  un- 
flinchingly they  advocated  the  wisdom 
of  excluding  Papists  and  Dissenters 
from  seats  in  parliament.  They  would 
have  as  soon  given  their  vote  for  the 
extedsion  of  the  franchise  of  Coketown 
to  the  neighbouring  hundreds,  as  for 
tlie  repeal  of  those  safeguards  of  tlie 
constitution,  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts;  and  they  scouted  all  the  ab- 
stract reasonings  of  such  as  ventured 
to  insinuate  that  the  English  consti- 
tution might  possibly  bie  improved. 
"  What !"  was  the  noble  earl's  unvary- 
ing answer  to  the  unfortunate  wight 
who  might  venture  to  speak  of  changes, 
<'  would  you  interfere  with  that  which 
has  been  marked  out  for  us  by  tlie 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors?  Give  to 
Manchester  and  Birmingham  the  right 
of  sending  members  to  parliament,  or 
assimilate  the  elective  system  of  Scot- 
land to  tliat  of  England  ?  Was  ever 
such  nonsense  heard !  Are  not  Bir- 
mingham and  Manchester  sufficiently 


represented  by  the  manufacturing  and 
trading  gentlemen  whom  smaller  places 
send  into  the  legislature?  And  as  to 
Scotland,  can  you  point  out  in  all  the 
world  a  country  which,  within  the  last 
half  century,  has  taken  such  strides  in 
advance  ?  My  dear  sir,  never  talk  to 
me  about  a  reform  in  parliament.  Par- 
liament, as  at  present  constituted,  has 
made  Great  Britain  what  she  is  ;  and 
he  must  be  insane  who  would  interfere 
with  its  organisation.  Let  us  alope, 
let  us  alone.  The  system  works  ad- 
mirably; and  as  you  can't  get  more 
than  a  good  system  in  the  end,  is  it 
not  your  wisest  plan  to  leave  well 
alone?'' 

While  the  right  honourable  the  Earl  • 
of  Boroughdale  was  in  the  habit  of  thus 
expressing  himself,  very  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  corporation  of  Coke- 
town,  and  the  select  few  of  its  inha- 
bitants to  whom  his  hospitalities  were 
periodically  dispensed,  a  different  lan- 
guage was  held  in  the  dining-hall  of 
Altamont  Castle,  whether  it  numbered 
among  its  euests  the  Lambtons  and 
Greys  of  lofty  pretension,  or  saw  but 
the  squire*s  personal  friends  and  de- 
pendants gatiiered  round  his  board. 
For  Mr.  Blackston  was  not  only  a 
Whig,  but  a  Whig  of  the  modern 
school.  Whatever  institution  bore  upon 
it  the  stamp  of  age,  became  for  that 
reason  alone  odious  in  his  eyes.  Though 
a  constant  attendant  on  the  public  ser- 
vices of  the  church,  he  entertained  for 
the  church,  considered  as  an  establish- 
ment, the  most  inveterate  dislike.  lie 
had  no  objection  to  the  title  or  office 
of  a  bishop,  for  he  had  been  brought 
up  an  Episcopalian,  and  saw  nothing 
to  object  to  in  Episcopacy;  but  he 
could  not  endure  that  bisliops  should 
sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  or  the  clergy 
be  mixed  up  in  any  shape  with  the 
civil  administration  of  the  country. 
The  architectural  beauty  of  our  cathe- 
drals he  greatly  admired ;  but,  then,  he 
hated  deans  and  prebendaries,  and  had 
no  great  respect  even  for  minor  canons, 
lie  spoke  m  raptures  of  the  sublime 
and  simple  language  of  the  liturgy; 
but  then  he  abhorred  the  parson  be- 
cause he  claimed  his  tithes.  He  could 
not  but  admit  that  the  particular  clergy- 
man under  whose  ministrations  he  him- 
self attended  was  a  very  worthy  and  a 
very  poor  man ;  but  then  the  boidy,  as  a 
body,  were  indolent,  if  not  vicious,  and 
extravagantly  overpaid.  And  as  to 
other  matters,  was  ever  abuse  so  alroci- 
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oufl  or  so  pal  pable  as  that  of  the  borough 
system?  Was  ever  bigotry  to  blind 
as  that  which  insisted  on  the  applica- 
tion of  religious  tests,  in  order  to  try 
men's  fitness  for  civil  legislation  ?  More- 
over, the  times,  both  now  and  ever  since 
he  could  recollect,  were,  and  always 
had  been,  out  of  joint.  An  enormous 
load  of  taxation  crippled  the  energies 
of  the  country.  Pensions  were  a  sore 
which  in  his  mind  continually  festered. 
There  was  profusion  every  where,  ex- 
cept in  the  furtherance  of  schemes 
which  had  for  their  object  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  people. 
In  a  word,  the  country  stood  upon  the 
brink  of  ruin,  from  which  nothing  short 


of  a  complete  change  in  the  whole  order 
of  its  administraition  could  save  it.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  a  man  hold- 
ing these  opinions  was  not  in  the  h^it 
of  associating  much  with  the  Tory  fa- 
mily at  Welverton  Manor ;  far  less  that 
he  was  very  little  esteemed  in  the  mu- 
nicipal body  by  which  the  politics  of 
Coketown  were  regulated.  Yet  he  had 
his  admirers  too,  both  in  the  borough 
itself  and  among  certain  classes  of  tiie 
people  who  lived  near  it ;  and,  as  the 
sequel  of  this  history  will  shew,  his 
influence  proved,  when  the  crisis  came, 
to  be  at  least  as  securely  founded  as 
that  of  his  right  honourable  neighbour. 


CUAPTER  II. 


PREPARATIONS  FOR  A  MOVE. 


It  was  towards  the  close  of  a  bright 
and  bracing  day  in  January  that  a  car- 
riage and  four  swept  past  the  lodge, 
and  entered  at  a  rapid  rate  upon  the 
long  and  broad  avenue  which  commu- 
nicates between  the  mansion-house  of 
Welverton  and  the  high  road.  The 
horses,  covered  with  foam  and  dirt, 
were  kept  up  to  their  speed  by  frequent 
flogging*  The  postilions  sat  in  their 
saddles  as  if  they  had  had  nearly  enough 
of  them ;  while  the  chariot  swayed  to 
and  fro  as  often  as  the  road  took  a  turn, 
like  a  thing  which  is  not  steadied  on  its 
perch  by  adequate  ballast.  Neither, 
indeed,  could  the  case  be  otherwise; 
for  the  sole  occupant  of  that  swinging 
machine  was  a  slender  young  man, 
dressed  as  if  he  had  just  risen  from  the 
dinner-table,  and  apparently  not  more 
than  five-and-twenty  years  of  age.  It 
was  evident,  too,  that,  let  his  business  be 
what  it  might,  the  necessity  of  attend- 
ing to  it  had  come  upon  him  suddenly. 
No  servant  occupied  the  box;  no 
species  of  baggage  cumbered  the  front 
boot ;  not  so  much  as  a  carpet-bag  lay 
at  his  feet,  to  assure  him  of^the  luxury 
of  a  thorough  change  of  apparel  when- 
ever his  journey  should  come  to  an  end. 
As  he  had  quitted  the  gay  throng, 
doubtless,  in  some  densely  inhabited 
city,  so  he  now  approached  the  lonely 
mansion  of  Welverton  with  this  mark, 
and  this  only,  of  change  of  circum- 
stance about  him,  that  his  beaver  was 
grown  soiled,  and  his  cloak  dusty, 
through  long  wearing. 

The  sun  was  setting  in  golden  splen- 
dour behind  the  brow  of  a  richly  wood- 
ed hill.    The  noble  ashes  that  covered 


the  slope,  and  waved  broad  and  deep 
in  the  plain  below,  caught  his  parting 
rays  as  they  fell,  and  glowed  and 
burned  beneath  their  influence  as  if  it 
had  been  the  very  height  of  summer. 
Over  plain  and  rise,  in  the  dell  and 
along  the  open  level,  the  grass,  unob- 
scured  by  any  remnant  of  snow,  grew 
abundantly ;  and  though  crisp, and  hard, 
and  inflexible, 'even  in  its  individual 
l)lades,  appeared,  wherever  the  slant- 
ing beams  came,  to  receive  in  the 
ricimess  of  that  winter's  twilight 
the  hues  of  a  more  eenial  season. 
Notliing,  indeed,  could  exceed  the 
beauty  of  the  whole  scene — nothing 
surpass  the  majesty  of  portions  of  it. 
Yet  on  the  youthful  occupant  of  the 
chariot  it  seemed  to  produce  no  effect 
If  he  leaned  forward  from  his  reclining 
position,  and  gazed  for  an  instant  abroad, 
it  was  but  to  mark  the  progress  which 
the  vehicle  was  making.  He  had  no 
thought  to  spare  on  Nature's  glorious 
arrangements — he  had  no  admiration 
to  throw  away  on  the  external  objects 
around  him.  His  mind  seemed  to  be 
engrossed  by  some  deeply  important 
subject ;  and  he  ceased  not  to  uige  the 
postilions  to  increased  speed.  Neither 
were  his  instigations  thrown  away  upon 
the  gentlemen  of  the  whip,  who  plied 
both  thong  and  spur  to  keep  a-head  of 
them.  The  winding  avenue  was  in 
consequence  soon  traversed.  The  grove 
that  screened  from  observation  certain 
necessary  but  unsightly  buildings,  such 
as  stables,  coach-houses,  and  so  forth, 
was  entered.  The  open  space  on  which, 
as  on  a  terrace,  the  mansion  stood,  was 
gained ;  and,  with  a  crash,  the  carriage 
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stopped  short  in  front  of  the  principal 
entrance.  A  loud  peal  on  tlie  bell 
secured  the  instant  attendance  of  two 
or  three  footmen. 

<*  Is  his  lordship  at  home  ?" 

«  Yes,  sir/' 

Open  flew  the  carriage-door,  down 
went  the  steps,  out  sprang  the  fiill- 
dressed  traveller,  and  the  hospitable 
hall  received  him. 

<'  His  lordship  is  in  the  library,  sir, 
with  Sir  George  This,  and  Mr.  That, 
and  several  gentlemen  besides." 

<<  I  wish  to  be  conducted  thither  at 
once." 

It  was  done  as  desired.  The  fold* 
ing  doors  of  the  library  were  cast  wide 
asunder;  and  the  servant,  having  for- 
mally announced  Mr.  Travers,  closed 
them  again,  and  withdrew. 

Why  should  I  interrupt  the  thread 
of  my  narrative  to  describe  that  noble 
apartment,  with  its  oriel  windows,  its 
well-filled  bookcases,  its  tables,  mo- 
rocco-covered easy  chairs,  and  other  in- 
citements to  abstruse  study?  Why 
should  I  pause  to  state  that,  at  the 
moment  of  Mr.  Travers's  entrance, 
some  six  or  eight  of  the  leading  gentle- 
men of  the  county  of were  grouped 

about  their  noble  host,  beside  the  fire- 
place ?  Of  the  Earl  himself,  indeed,  I 
believe  that  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  at 
the  mature  age  of  fifly-three  he  bore 
himself  as  if  his  years  had  numbered 
less  than  forty.  lib  was  a  frame 
which  Nature  had  constructed  with  ca- 
pabilities of  sustaining  any  amount  of 
fatigue ;  his  was  a  face  which  was  not 
free  from  a  certain  cast  of  pride,  yet 
bespoke  the  man  to  be  possessed  both 
of  high  principle  and  a  generous  and 
even  of  a  warm  heart.  You  could  dis- 
cover in  a  moment,  to  be  sure,  that  he 
belonged  to  a  class  which  is  not  much 
accustomed  to  contradiction ;  for  his 
blue  eye  was  keen  in  its  glances,  and 
his  mouth  firm,  and  apt  to  contract  it- 
self: yet  the  general  expression  of  his 
countenance  was  good,  albeit  impetu- 
ous, if  not  fiery,— agreeing  well  with 
the  stentorian,  yet  not  unmusical,  voice 
in  which  it  was  his  pleasure  or  his  pri- 
vilege to  speak.  Moreover,  the  sort 
of  reception  which  he  gave  to  the  in- 
truder, while  it  proved  that  the  arrival 
was  a  welcome  one,  shewed  at  the 
tame  lime  that  there  was  some  mix- 
ture of  anxiety  in  the  satisfaction  with 
which  the  event  was  greeted. 

"  Ha,  Travers  I"  exclaimed  his  lord- 
ship, as  the  young  traveller  advanced 


towards  him ;  ^'  I'm  most  heartily  glad 
to  see  yott :  though,  to  say  the  truth, 
you  are  about  the  last  man  in  the  world 
whom  I  expected  to  greet  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year  in  Welverton.  What 
brings  you  back  to  us  so  soon,  and  in 
such  a  hurry,  too?  Why,  I  deckre 
that  he  is  dressed  for  a  ball.  Have 
you  travelled  express?" 

"  I  have,  indeed,  my  lord,"  an- 
swered the  individual  thus  appealed 
to.  *'  Just  as  you  see  me  at  tnis  mo- 
ment I  quitted,  at  ten  o'clock  last 
night,  the  Duke  of  Bolton's  draw- 
ing-room ;  and  you  may  judge,  from 
the  exertions  which  both  men  and 
horses  have  made,  that  it  is  no  ordinary 
matter  whhich  has  brought  me.  I  may 
speak  out,  I  suppose,  just  as  if  you 
were  alone  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  you  may,"  was  the  re- 
ply; while  the  whole  group,  with  ex- 
cited countenances,  drew  the  circumfe- 
rence of  their  circle  closer.  "  Here 
are  none  but  friends,  and  the  very  best 
friends,  to  the  good  old  cause  of  the 
British  constitution.  My  neighbours 
have  been  kind  enough  to  come  to  me 
in  consequence  of  certain  awkward 
rumours  which  have  begun,  we  scarcely 
know  how,  to  circulate  through  the 
county;  but  to  which  we  are  deter- 
mined not  to  give  credit,  till  compelled 
to  believe  them.  You  bring  us  no  evil 
tidings,  I  trust ;  though  very  good 
or  very  bad  they  must  be,  otherwise 
you  would  have  taken  some  other  me- 
thod, and  more  leisure,  to  convey 
them." 

"  I  bring  you  tidings,"  answered 
Travers,  "  which  will  be  either  evil  ot 
good,  according  to  the  temper  in  which 
you  receive  them.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  the  Duke  and  Peel  have  both 
ratted.  Youll  have  a  Catholic  Relief- 
bill  brought  in  as  soon  as  parliament 
meets,  and  the  business  of  carrying  it 
taken  up  as  a  government  measure." 

A  thunderbolt  from  the  clouds,  had 
it  fallen  into  the  centre  of  that  little 
company,  could  not  have  produced 
upon  them  a  more  astounding  effect. 
There  was  an  universal  start, — an  uni- 
versal turning  of  faces  one  upon  an- 
other,— an  universal  cry, "  The  thing 's 
impossible  1"  as  if  but  one  man  had 
spoken. 

**  Catholic  emancipation  a  govern- 
ment measure  1"  exclaimed  Lord 
Boroughdale.  "  Catholic  emancipar 
tion  proposed  by  him  who  all  his  life 
long  has  been  its  most  steady  oppo- 
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nent !  Catholic  emancipation  coun- 
tenanced by  Uie  writer  of  the  Letter  to 
Dr,  Curtis/  My  dear  Tiavers,  you 
are  jesting  with  us ;  the  thing  it  sinH 
ply  out  of  the  question/' 

''  I  assure  you,  in  all  soberness,  that 
the  fact  has  been  stated  to  me  upon 
such  authority  as  precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  doubt.  Parliament  is  to  be 
told,  in  the  king's  speech,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  revise  the  laws  that  impose 
civil  disabilities  on  his  majesty's  Roman 
Catholic  subjects;  and  the  very  first 
bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  be  one  for  their  removal." 

"  Travers,  I  cannot,  and  will  not^ 
believe  it,"  replied  his  lordship,  with 
extreme  vehemence.  **  Such  an  act  of 
treason,  not  only  against  the  constitu- 
tion, but  against  their  own  party,  never 
can  be  meditated  by  the  Duke  of  Wd- 
lington  and  Mr.  Peel.  When  they 
withdrew  their  support  from  Canning's 
government  we  went  with  them,  be- 
cause we  were  assured  that  they  were 
fighting  the  battle  of  Protestantism  and 
the  constitution  of  1688.  It  is  not  to 
be  thought  of  for  one  moment,  that 
within  three  shoit  years  they  should 
have  wheeled  entirely  round  1  It  is 
still  less  to  be  thought  of,  that  they 
would  take  such  a  step  without  com- 
municating, in  the  first  instance,  with 
their  tried  supporters.  Unless  your  in- 
formation come  from  one  of  themselves, 
or  from  his  majesty,  or  from  some  one 
deep  in  his  majesty's  confidence,  you 
really  must  excuse  me ;  but  I  cannot 
give  the  smallest  credit  to  it." 

"  My  information  does  not  come  ei- 
ther from  the  minister  or  the  sovereign," 
answered  Travers ;  "  and  yet  I  am 
confident  that  it  is  deserving  of  all  cre- 
dit. Nay,  more ;  I  tell  you,  that  the 
great  Protestant  party  are  up  and  do- 
ing. Some  hours  before  I  left  town, 
Lord  Winchelsea  had  gone  down  to 
Kent,  that  he  might  rouse  the  spirit  of 
the  yeomanry  there ;  Lord  Chandos  is 
away  for  Hampshire  on  a  similar  mis- 
sion. Essex,  Bucks,  Oxford,  are  all  to 
be  appealed  to ;  and  I  have  come  ex- 
press to  ascertain  from  you  what  can 
t>e  done  in  our  own  county.  The 
Papists  have  carried  all  before  them  by 
agitation.  We  must  agitate,  too,  if  we 
desire  to  save  the  constitution." 

"  Agitate !"  cried  Lord  Borough- 
dale,  with  a  tone  of  defiance  and  bitter 
irony.  "  We'll  do  more  than  agitate. 
Don't  suppose,  my  good  fellow,  that 
we  shall  be  caught  napping.     This 


tale  is  not  now  told  for  the  first  time ; 
neither  are  we  quite  unprepared  to  deal 
with  it :  but  I  can't  credit  it  even  now. 
No,  no,  no, — such  treachery,  such 
baseness,  such  abandonment  of  every 
principle  of  honour, — it  is  out  of  the 
question — quite — quite  I  The  Duke! 
— ril  swear  by  the  Duke;  he  means 
nothing  of  the  sort." 

"  Well,  my  dear  lord,"  answered 
Mr.  Travers,  "  I  have  said  my  say ; 
and  it  is  for  you  and  tlie  rest  of  the 
Protestant  gentlemen  of  the  county  to 
act  in  the  matter  as  you  shall  tlunk  fiL 
I  only  tell  you  that  the  rumour  is 
abroad,  and  credited  in  the  circles  of 
those  with  whom  you  have  heretofore 
been  in  the  habit  of  acting ;  and  that  I 
come  here,  at  their  desire,  to  tell  you 
how  they  feel,  and  what  they  are  about.*' 

^  If  I  may  venture  to  suggest.  Lord 
Boroughdale,"  interposed  Sir  George 
Villars,  a  baronet  with  a  good  estate, 
and  an  excellent  character  among  the 
tenantry,  <<  I  would  advise  that,  without 
either  crediting  or  discrediting  this  re- 
port, we  proceed,  without  delay,  in 
rousing  the  county.  If  the  govern- 
ment mean  honestly,  and  the  Duke's 
letter  deserve  the  interpretation  which 
we  put  upon  it,  a  powerful  demonstra- 
tion of  the  feelings  of  England  and 
Scotland  will  strengthen  his  hands  in 
dealing  vigorously  with  Ireland.  If  the 
government  meditate  an  act  of  trea- 
son, such  a  demonstration  may  alarm 
them.  At  all  events,  I  cannot  see  that 
any  harm  will  arise  from  calling  meet- 
ings in  every  town,  and  getting  up  pe- 
titions against  the  CaSiolic  claims. 
And  if  we  can  but  bring  a  numerous 
body  of  the  tenants  and  rural  popula- 
tion together,  we  may  find  Uiat  even 
tlie  display  of  so  much  physical  force 
is  not  without  its  uses.  My  advice  is, 
tliat  we  all  go  to  work  without  delay, — 
taking  care,  however,  to  assume,  that 
we  are  working  for  the  king's  govern- 
ment; which  certainly  stands  pledged, 
if  ever  government  did,  to  preserve  for 
us  and  our  children  the  blessings  which 
were  secured  to  us  at  the  Revolution  of 
1688." 

« I  see  but  one  objection  to  Sir 
George's  scheme,"  interposed  another 
of  the  party,  whose  countenance  pale, 
without  being  sickly,  gave  evidence  of 
much  thought.  "  Get  up  petitions,  by 
all  means,  and  in  as  large  numbers  as 
you  will ;  but  I  doubt  the  expediency 
of  gathering  crowds  of  uneducated  per- 
sons  together  for  thj  ^(g^^^,ig«e 
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of  enlisting  their  judgments  on  one 
side  or  another  of  a  disputed  question 
in  politics.  Such  proceedings  will 
partake  not  a  little  or  the  nature  of  an 
appeal  to  physical  force ;  and  we  have 
a  sufficient  proof  of  the  consequence 
of  such  appeals  in  the  state  of  Ireland, 
to  warn  us  against  falling  into  a  similar 
error.  I  confess  that  I  cannot  approve 
of  what  you  call  public  meetings.  They 
are  never  guided  in  their  decisions  by 
reason,  though  you  may  work  upon 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the 
individuals  gathered  there  for  any 
purpose,  good  or  bad.  Petition,  peti- 
tion from  all  quarters ;  but,  I  beseech 
you,  hold  no  gatherings." 

*'  Not  hold  gatherings  1"  exclaimed 
Lord  Boroughdale.  ^*  V\\  move  heaven 
and  earth  to  bring  the  entire  county 
together;  and  the  petition  which  I 
shall  call  upon  them  to  sign  will  be 
to  the  king,  —  not  to  either  house  of 
parliament,  but  to  the  king.  Ay, 
and  more  than  this.  Our  address 
shall  contain  a  clause  in  which  his 
majesty  shall  be  assured  that,  to  a  man, 
we  will  march  upon  London,  if  he  re- 
quire our  services ;  yea,  and  shed  our 
best  blood  in  his  defence,  and  in  de- 
fence of  the  principles  which  placed 
himself  and  his  family  on  the  throne. 
Not  hold  meetings!  By  all  that's 
sacred,  there  shall  be  meetings  every 
where !  and  if  no  more  convenient 
place  be  suggested,  the  light-minded 
yeomen  and  colliers  of  this  district 
shall  assemble  on  the  plain  before  these 
windows.  These  are  not  times,  Mr. 
Arnold,  in  which  to  stand  upon  trifles. 
If  the  constitution  of  this  greiat  country 
be  threatened  with  extraordinary  dan* 
eers,  by  extraordinary  means  must  it 
be  defended.  The  Papists  have  won 
their  way  by  calling  in  physical  force 
to  aid  them ;  see  whether  we  Protest- 
ants be  not  able  to  beat  them  back 
again, — ay,  even  if  it  come  to  blows ; 
which,  trust  me,  it  never  will." 

"  Well,  my  dear  lord,*'  replied  Mr. 
Arnold,  smiling, "  far  be  it  from  me  to 
introduce  disunion  into  the  Protestant 
camp.  If  you  are  determined  to  hold 
a  great  meeting,  let  it  be  held ;  only,  I 
entreat  you,  as  you  would  avoid  esta- 
blishing a  precedent  for  your  and  the 
country's  enemies,  be  very  careful  of 
the  language  in  which  you  address 
your  mobs,  and  very  moderate  in  the 
tone  of  the  petitions  which  you  pro- 
pose to  them  for  adoption  .'* 

<♦  If  I  did  not  know  you  to  be  as 
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stanch  a  constitutionalist  as  any  in 
this  room,  or  in  this  district,  Arnold," 
said  his  lordship,  <*  I  should  be  apt  to 
attribute  the  extreme  moderation  of 
your  language  to  some  motive  more 
questionable  than  the  fear  of  establish- 
ing precedents.  Don*t  you  see  that 
one  of  two  events  must  come  to  pass  ? 
If  by  this  great  demonstration,  we  put 
aside  this  mad  scheme  of  the  govern- 
ment—if, indeed,  any  such  scheme 
be  intended — which  I  repeat  again, 
Travers,  I  do  not  believe ;  but  suppos- 
ing it  to  be  intended,  if  by  this  great 
demonstration  we  convince  the  govern- 
ment of  the  folly  of  the  attempt,  and 
brace  them  up  again  to  their  original 
temper,  our  end  will  have  been  at- 
tained ;  and  there  will  be  neither  room 
nor  necessity  for  any  similar  proceed- 
ings in  time  to  come.  If,  on  tne  other 
hand,  we  fail,  and  the  Catholics  work 
out  what  they  falsely  call  their  rights, 
why  then  there  is  an  end  to  the  consti- 
tution ;  and  crowds  may  meet  wherever 
and  whenever  they  please,  without  its 
being  worth  our  while  to  interfere  with 
them.  Once  open  the  doors  of  pariia- 
ment  to  Popish  peers  and  Popish  com- 
moners, and  you'll  very  soon  have 
parliamentary  reform ;  and  more  than  a 
reform,  both  in  the  church  and  in  the 
palace.  I  tell  you,  Arnold,  that  this 
IS  the  point  at  which  we  must  take  our 
stand.  Let  us  once  be  driven  from 
it,  especially  through  our  own  luke- 
warmness,  and  the  battle  is  lost;  for 
the  existence  of  the  monarchy  will 
thenceforth  become  a  question  of  time, 
and  time  will  surely  settle  it." 

Lord  Boroughdale's  reasoning,  as  in 
such  a  presence  and  at  such  a  moment 
might  nave  been  expected,  was  re- 
ceived in  Lord  Boroughdale's  library 
as  quite  unanswerable.  Even  Mr. 
Arnold  withdrew  his  opposition,  though 
not  without  repeating  the  expression  of 
his  fears  for  the  result;  and  it  was 
finally  determined,  ere  the  little  council 
broke  up,  that,  immediately  after  break- 
fast on  the  following  day,  its  members 
should  depart,  each  to  his  proper  sta- 
tion in  the  county.  Of  the  borough  of 
Coketownand  thesurroundinghundreds 
his  lordship  cheerfully  took  charge.  He, 
with  his  second  son,  Mr.  Charles  Roch- 
fort,  and  his  dear  friend  Mr.  Travers, 
would  undertake  to  "  carry  all  before 
them  there ;"  even  though  they  had  to 
lament  the  absence  on  the  Continent  of 
one  of  the  two  representatives  of  the 
said  borough,  in  the  person  of  his  lord- 
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ship's  eldest  son,  Lord  Viscouot  Sbal- 
vertoo.  Meanwhile,  tlie  rest,  by  en- 
listing the  parochial  clergy  in  tlie  ad* 
venture,  and  impressing  upon  the 
minds  of  the  ladies  especially  a  con- 
viction that  a  return  to  the  days  of 
martyrdom  for  conscience  sake  was 
threatened,  did  not  doubt  that  thev 
should  be  able  to  light  a  flame  which 
would  soon  spread  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  another.  Finally,  a  form 
of  petition  was  drawn  up,  as  a  model 
for  every  parish  in  the  county — ^subject, 
of  course,  to  such  alterations  as  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  each  case 
might  render  necessary;  but  which, 
in  every  instance,  should  express  an 
earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  peti- 
tioners, that  "your  honourable  house 
would  preserve  in  its  integrity  that 
constitution  which  has  for  so  many 
years  been  the  pride  of  Englishmen, 
and  the  admiration  and  envy  of  the 
surrounding  world.*' 

''  And  for  this  central  meeting,  my 
lord,— what  say  you  to  that  V* 

**  That  not  on  any  account  what- 
ever must  we  neglect  to  hold  it.  More- 
over, as  we  have  no  time  to  lose,  par- 
liament meetinff When  does   it 

meetjTravers?'^ 

"  On  the  5th  of  next  month,  sir.'' 

"  Oh  ay, — parliament  meeting  on 
the  5th  of  next  month,  it  had  better  be 
an  understood  thing  among  us,  that 
to  Silverton  Heath,  as  being  the  place 
where  county  elections  are  conducted, 
we  be  all  r^y,  at  a  day's  notice,  to 
lead  our  forces.  Moreover,  as  there 
must  be  some  central  wheel  which  shall 
set  all  the  other  wheels  in  motion,  I 
will,  if  it  be  agreeable  to  you,  under- 
take to  forward  expresses  to  each  of 
you,  advertising  you  of  the  precise  day 
and  hour  of  assembling ;  so  that  no 
man  may  &il,  when  the  moment  for 
action  arrives,  of  being  at  his  post.  I 
presume  that  you  will  all  be  ready — 
prepared  with  you  riiriends,  as  in  a  great 
measure  the  machinery  is  complete  — 
within  three  days  from  this  date  V* 

**  Not  a  doubt  of  it,  my  lord.  In 
one  day,  if  you  wish  it/' 

"  No,  no ;    don*t  let  us  act  in  a 


hurry.  Let  me  see,  this  is  the  six- 
teenth,—four  days  hence  will  be  the 
twentieth.  There  will  be  time  enough 
after  that  for  me,  as  lord-lieutenant,  to 
carry  up  the  county  address  to  tlie 
king ;  and  the  parochial  petitions  can- 
not be  presented,  you  know,  till  after 
the  fifth.  Well,  then,  let  us  determine 
at  once,  unless  something  occur  to  pre- 
vent it,  that  each  of  you  shall  receive 
your  summons  on  the  20th;  so  that 
the  meeting  may  take  place  with  all 
possible  effect  on  the  22d.  Mean- 
while, give  me  all  your  signatures,  as 
well  as  those  of  your  friends  who  Inve 
instructed  you  to  act  for  them.  Travers 
and  I  will  draw  up  the  requisition  to 
the  sheriff;  we  will  get  it  inserted  in 
the  county  gazette;  and  on  Tuesday 
next  you  will  all  read  both  it  and  the 
sheritt*s  reply  over  your  own  breakfe^st- 
tables.  Betray  the  constitution  ?  Turn 
traitors  to  their  own  party?  Pooh — 
pooh  I  I  don*t  believe  it  vet.  Still,  it 
IS  best  to  be  prepared  for  all  emer- 
gencies; and  so,  gentlemen,  as  it  is 
§etting  late,  we  will,  if  you  please,  go 
ress.  I  say,  Travers,  have  you  no 
baggage^no  impedimenium — not  even 
a  bag?'' 

**  Nothing  in  the  world,  except  what 
you  see  upon  my  back." 

''  Egad,  then,  it*s  a  lucky  thing  for 
you  tlmt  Augustus's  formations  tally 
so  well  with  your  own.  Had  it 
been  otherwise,  we  might  have  been 
obliged  to  equip  you  in  some  of  my 
gear,  or  my  ladv's,  or  mayhap  in  old 
Johnson's.  Off  with  you  to  Augustuses 
room.  Hark  I  isn't  that  his  gun  ?  Ah! 
he  will  rig  you  out  ere  you  shew  your- 
self to  the  ladies.*' 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  the  noble 
lord  took  up  and  lighted  one  of  the 
bed-room  candles,  of  which  a  servant 
had  just  brought  in  a  considerable  col- 
lection. The  example  was  followed 
forthwith  by  his  guests ;  and  tlie  sliding 
of  feet  along  smooth  oaken  steps,  and 
the  opening  and  shutting  of  doors  on 
all  siaes  of  the  corridor,  soon  told  of  a 
general  adjournment  of  the  countiy 
poUticians  to  their  respective  dressing- 


Chapter  in. 

HEAR  BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  QUESTION. 


It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
great  events  which  had  occasioned  so 
much  ferment  at  Welverton  Manor 
were  either  unobserved  or  disregarded 
ip  other  circles  ofih^  Upited  Kingdoip. 


From  the  day  when  Mr.  George  Daw. 
son  addressed  his  constituents  at  Lon- 
donderry in  terms  so  equivocal,  and  to 
the  feelings  of  many  so  offensive,  geoe« 
ral  attention  h^^d  been  drawn,  as  if  by 
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magiCy  to  a  consideration  of  the  claims 
ofthe  lioman  Catholics;  and  suspicions 
were  roused,  as  well  among  the  friends 
as  among  the  enemies  of  emancipa- 
tion, which  they  could  neither  set  aside 
nor  adequately  account  for.  By  and 
bv,  the  correspondence  between  the 
l5uke  of  Welhngton  and  Dr.  Curtis 
came  out,  to  which  opposite  parties 
gave  respectively  the  sort  of  interpreta- 
tion which  best  agreed  with  their  own 
humours.  It  was  tried,  on  the  side  of 
the  Protestants,  by  one  test;  among 
the  Romanists  and  their  friends  by  an- 
other; and  each  summed  up  in  fovour 
of  his  own  views,  with  a  degree  of  skill 
that  did  them  equal  honour. 

*^  There  can  be  no  doubt,''  said  the 
opponent  of  emancij^tion,  **  that  the 
Duke  is  firm ;  and  if  he  be  firm,  we 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  rest  of 
the  cabinet.  What  is  his  letter  more 
than  a  supplement  to  the  whole  of 
Feel's  bearing,  which,  in  his  tour 
through  the  manufacturing  districts,  was 
unquestionably  Protestant?  Was  it 
not  on  account  of  his  unwavering  op- 
position to  the  demands  of  O'Connell 
and  the  Catholic  Association,  that  all 
the  principal  speakers  at  the  dinners 
whicn  he  attended  eulogised  him? 
And  now  we  have  the  Duke,  after  re- 
calling Lord  Anglesea  from  Dublin, 
sitting  down  to  teU  his  old  friend.  Dr. 
Curtis,  that  there  is  no  hope  for  the 
Papists  so  long  as  the  agitation  con- 
tinues, in  which  their  leaders  to  a  man 
live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being. 
It  is  sheer  madness  to  entertain  a 
doubt  upon  the  subject.  The  Papists 
were  never  fiirtber  removed  from  the 
attainment  of  their  objects  than  they 
are  at  this  moment,  and  so  it  will  b« 
seen  whenever  the  parliament  meets." 

While  the  anti-emancipationist  rea- 
soned thus,  his  neighbour,  of  more 
liberalised  opinions,  took  up  the  very 
same  premises  that  he  might  draw 
from  them  a  widely  different  conclusion. 

"  Certainly  Mr.  Peel  made,  during 
the  summer,  a  tour  of  the  manufactur- 
ing towns,  where  he  was  feasted  and 
praised  to  his  heart's  content  as  the 
great  bulwark  of  bigotry ;  but,  after  a 
careful  examination  of  all  his  speeches, 
we  cannot  discover  so  much  as  one 
sentence  which  indicates  that  he  was 
either  gratified  by  the  tone  of  the 
compliments  paid  him,  or  disposed  to 
wear  the  wreath  which  his  flatterers 
offered.  In  like  manner  we  see  no- 
thing in  Lord  Anglesea's  recall  which 
^n  convict  the  Di^ke  of  Wellingt^i^ 


of  an  obstinate  adherence  to  worn-out 
prejudices.  Lord  Anglesea,  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  crown,  had  no 
business  to  mix  himself  up  with  a 
party-question.  He  might  have  his 
own  opinions,  and  whenever  he  took 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  his 
right  was  unquestionable  of  voting  on 
all  occasions  according  to  his  own  con- 
science; but  the  warmest  friends  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  will  scarcely 
pretend  to  say,  that  he  did  otherwise 
than  wrong  in  giving  the  smallest  coun- 
tenance to  the  Catholic  Association. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  therefore,  in 
removing  him  from  office,  simply  con- 
firmed a  principle  which  is  essential 
to  the  staDility  of  all  government — 
namely,  that  the  executive  has  nothing 
else  to  do  with  the  laws  than  to  enforce 
their  obedience,  and  goes  very  wide  of 
the  mark  whenever  it  sanctions  the 
reverse  of  obedience.  And  as  to  the 
letter  to  Dr.  Curtis,  what  is  insinuated 
there?  Why  this,  and  no  more — that, 
so  long  as  the  Papists  continue  to 
bully,  they  will  throw  insurmountable 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  own 
wishes;  because  the  government  can- 
not aid  them  while  they  threaten, 
without  seeming,  at  least,  to  yield  — 
not  to  reason,  but  to  menace.  No,  no  I 
nothing  has  occurred  to  obliterate  the 
impression  made  upon  us  by  Mr. 
Dawson's  speech.  We  are  convinced 
that  we  can  perceive  in  the  East  the 
far-off  streaks  of  that  dawn  which  is 
to  usher  in  the  day  of  truly  liberal 
government;  and  believing  this,  we 
should  be  greatly  to  blame  were  we 
not,  by  every  means  in  our  power,  to 
hurry  forward  its  arrival.'' 

There  is  no  accounting  for  what  the 
unlearned  call  strange  coincidences, 
neither  can  I  undertake  to  explain 
whence  it  came  about,  that,  on  the  very 
day  of  Mr.  Travers's  arrival  at  Wel- 
verton,  there  should  have  been  as- 
sembled at  Altamont  Castle  a  body  of 
guests  all  agreeing  with  their  host  in 
political  opinions.  I  am  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  acknowledge  that  neither 
Earl  Grey  nor  Lord  Durham  were  of 
the  number ;  but  I  know  that,  in  the 
absence  of  these  distinguished  noble- 
men, the  dinner-party  comprised  about 
a  dozen  of  their  ardent  admirers;  most 
of  whom  had  estates  in  the  county  of 
greater  or  less  extent,  and  burdened  or 
not,  as  the  case  might  be,  after  the 
manner  of  such  estates  in  general. 
Among  others  we  noticed,  as  the  news- 
paper reporter  has  it,  Benjamin  Bel- 
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lairs,  Esq:,  of  Borrow  Meadows ; 
Stephen  Steady,  Esq.,  of  Moihcrsfield 
Hall;  Francis  Flint,  Esq.,  of  Shingle- 
ton  House;  with  two  attorneys,  per- 
sons of  very  considerable  influence  in 
their  own  circle,  called  respectively 
Messrs.  Deeds  and  Grindem.  These 
latter  gentlemen  having  been  eminently 
successful  in  managing  the  properties 
of  two  or  three  of  the  Whig  aristocracy, 
had,  while  their  clients*  rentals  grew 
short  by  reason  of  ancient  mortgages, 
purchased  for  themselves  estates  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Coketown ;  and  now 
united  in  their  own  persons  the  two- 
fold qualifications  or  solicitors  when 
in  their  chambers  within  the  borough, 
and  country  gentlemen  every  where 
else.  I  need  not  add  that,  among  all 
the  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 

of  which  the  county  of  could 

boast,  there  were  none  more  zealous 
than  Messrs.  Deeds  and  Grindem; 
who,  indeed,  went  far  beyond  the 
generality  of  reasoners  on  the  subject, 
by  reducing  the  theory  which  others 
maintained  to  practice.  Messrs.  Deeds 
and  Grindem  made  no  bones  of  grow- 
ing rich  at  the  expense  of  their  neigh- 
bours ;  and  they  shewed  their  im- 
partiality in  points  of  faith,  by  never 
entering  a  place  of  worship  of  any  de- 
nomination whatever. 

"  Your  letters  don't  say  positively, 
then,"  observed  Mr.  Bellairs  to  his 
host,  while  they  sat  after  dinner  over 
their  wine,  "  whether  the  line  which 
these  cursed  Tories  intend  to  take  has 
transpired?  For  mypart,  I  entertain 
little  nope  from  Peel.  The  Duke,brought 
np  in  camps  rather  than  in  the  pol- 
luted atmosphere  of  party-politics,  is 
not  unlikely  to  prefer  principle  to  pre- 
judice ;  that  is  to  say,  if  he  conceive 
that  the  proper  time  has  come  for 
settling  this  gua$tio  vexata,  he  is  just 
the  sort  of  man  to  dash  at  it,  without 
pausing  to  consider  the  consequences. 
Peel,  on  the  contrary,  knows  very  well 
that  his  faction  is  composed  of  the 
most  inflexible  materials.  Carry  the 
Catholic  question  he  certainly  would, 
if  he  chose  to  set  boldly  about  it ;  but 
then  as  resistance  to  the  Catholics  is, 
and  has  long  been,  the  Shibboleth  of 
the  gang,  and  the  prominent  device 
on  his  own  banner,  he  must  be  aware 
that  such  a  wheel  on  his  part  would 
shiver  the  party  to  atoms !  In  spite  of 
all  that  you  tell  us,  therefore,  and  of 
the  high  authority  which  you  quote, 
I  own  that  I  see  small  ground  of  re^ 
joicing;  and  you  know  very  well  that 


unless  we  can  hit  them  from  tliat  side, 
they  are,  to  us,  more  unassailable  than 
ever." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  inter- 
posed Mr.  Deeds.  "  Tlie  affair  of 
East  Retford  gave  them  a  shake.  It 
was  a  palpable  job,  which  did  not  fail 
to  disgust  even  some  of  their  own  sup- 
porters; and  the  feeling  grows  stronger 
in  the  large  towns  every  day,  that  they 
ought  to  be  directly  represented." 

"  I  really  cannot  agree  with  you,^ 
exclaimed  Mr.  Steady.  "  You  may 
get  the  rabble  of  Manchester  and  Bir- 
mingham to  petition  for  any  thing  you 
like;  but  what  are  called  the  more 
respectable  classes,  feel  that  tliey  could 
gain  nothing  by  having  their  towns 
periodically  subjected  to  the  tumults  of 
a  disputed  election .  Your  hobby,  friend 
Deeas,  is,  I  am  aware,  parliamentary 
reform;  but,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
the  crotchet  was  never  more  com- 
pletely than  now  at  a  discount." 

"  That,  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  said  Mr. 
Black  stone,  "  has  been  too  well  shewn 
in  the  total  absence,  during  the  last 
five  years,  of  all  petitions  to  pariiament 
on  the  subject.  Upon  my  honour  I 
don't  think  we  could  get  any  body  to 
attend  to  us  were  we  to  speak  about 
such  a  thing;  for  that  confounded 
Duke  has  shewn  such  a  disposition  to 
economise  and  remit  taxes,  that  the 
stupid  people  begin  to  think  themselves 
the  best-governed  nation  in  the  world. 
No,  no,  gentlemen,  the  Tories  must 
make  an  opening  for  us  themselves, 
otherwise  we  shall  soon  cease  to  be  a 
party  capable  even  of  annoying  them." 

**  Ana  are  you  really  weak  enough 
to  believe  that  they  will  afford  us 
this  opening?**  demanded  Mr.  Flint. 
*'  Have  they  shewn  any  disposition  to 
relax  in  their  arrogance,  or  to  adopt 
liberal  views  in  any  thing  V 

"  With  all  due  deference,'*  replied 
Mr.  Grindem,  "  I  think  they  have. 
What  say  you  to  the  change  in  the 
navigation-laws,  to  the  repeal  of  the 
statute  against  combinations  among 
workpeople,  to  the  modified  corn-law, 
to  the  free-trade  system  ;  ay,  and  above 
all  and  before  all,  to  the  overthrow  of 
your  horrid  Test  and  Corporation  acts?" 

"  Ay,  there,  there,  if  you  please,  they 
have  done  something  T'  cried  Mr. 
Flint;  "that  was  a  glorious  triumph 
of  liberality  :  but  remember  that  it  was 
not  Peel  who  forced  that  measure  upon 
his  reluctant  followers,  his  followers 
forced  it  upon  him.  Upon  my  soul  I 
have  often  laughed  to  think  how  ym^r 
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high-churchmen  and  bishops  applauded 
that  concession,  as  if  they  could  im- 
agine that  the  Dissenters  would  lose 
the  very  first  opportunity  of  working 
for  their  Catholic  brethren^  just  as  the 
Catholics  worked  for  them/' 

'<  But,  in  sober  truUi/*  said  Mr. 
Steady,  "  it  is  by  no  means  clear  to 
me  that  tlie  passing  of  a  Catholic 
Relief-bill  would  serve  our  purpose  at 
all,  unless  it  could  be  passed  under 
circumstances  which  I  hardly  dare  to 
anticipate;  for  consider,  I  pray  you, 
liow  the  question  stands,  looked  at  as 
one  not  mixed  up  with  others.  If  the 
Catholics  had  been  emancipated  twenty 
years  ago,  when  the  Pope  was  suffer- 
ing firom  the  insolence  of  Napoleon, 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  Popish 
clergy  all  over  Europe  hated  him  —  if 
the  Catholics  had  been  emancipated 
then,  I  am  convinced  that  they  would 
have  been  at  this  moment  the  most 
stubborn  monarchists  in  the  empire. 
The  Tories,  however,  let  the  favourable 
opportunity  slip.  Catliolioisn,  by  some 
strange  hocker^  pockery,  made  com- 
mon cause  with  us;  and  Toryism, 
finding  tliis  to  be  the  case,  bolstered  up 
its  declining  influence  by  enlisting  the 
religious  fears  of  the  ignorant  in  its 
own  favour.  So  ftur  the  balance  of  good 
and  evil  continued,  in  tlie  mean,  at 
least,  to  hang  evenly;  for  the  Irish 
whom  >ve  gained  had  no  voice  in  Uie 
legislature,  and  the  progress  of  liberal* 
ism  in  England  has  been  very  gradual. 
But  you  will  remind  me,  that  on  this 
bead,  if  on  no  other,  it  has  been  sure, 
insomuch  that  the  time  for  admitting 
Catholics  to  an  equality  of  rights  with 
Protestants  has  come.  I  quite  agree 
with  you,  but  I  am  by  no  means  pre- 
pared to  say  that  we  should  act  pru- 
dently were  we  to  be  the  direct  in- 
struments in  conferring  the  boon.  Al- 
ways take  this  along  widi  you,  that  the 
Catholic  cause  is  of  importance  to  us, 
only  so  far  as  we  can  by  means  of  it 
work  for  ulterior  objects.  Open  par- 
liament to-morrow,  and  if  you  cannot 
by  means  of  your  Catholic  friends 
secure  a  majority  of  votes  on  other 
and  greater  questions,  you  will  pro- 
bably think  with  me,  that  you  nave 
wasted  your  strength  for  no  purpose. 
Well,  then,  say  that  tlie  Duke  and 
Peel,  alarmed  by  the  results  of  the 
Clare  election,  and  not  wishing  to  light 
up  a  civil  war  in  Ireland,  should  de- 
termine on  withdrawing  their  opposi- 
tion to  a  relief-bill,  will  they  go  out 
of  office  and  leave  us  to  bring  it  in? 


I  hope  not;  for  though  I  am  sure  that 
we  should  carry  it,  I  believe  that  we 
should  carry  nothing  more.  There 
would  be  such  a  reaction  in  England 
and  Scotland ;  tlie  Tories  would  be  so 
praised  and  compassionated  because 
tliey  sacrificed  place  to  principle,  that 
our  constituencies,  at  least  in  the 
counties,  would  all  turn  round  upon 
us,  and  we  should  be  driven  from 
office  in  a  week.  Then  would  follow 
on  the  side  of  the  enemy  such  a  course 
of  conciliation  and  management,  that 
the  Catholics  themselves  —  at  least 
among  the  Peers — would,  one  by  one, 
be  gained  over ;  and  of  the  Commons, 
the  best  care  would  be  taken.  You 
have  only  to  raise  the  franchise,  to  keep 
the  corporations  as  they  are,  to  establish 
a  wise  system  of  poor-laws,  and  to  take 
the  priests  into  your  pay,  and  emanci« 
pated  Ireland  will  become  even  more 
than  she  is  now,  the  very  stronghold 
of  Toryism.  I  tell  you  again  that  I 
don't  care  a  straw  whether  emancipa- 
tion be  carried  or  not,  if  we  be  forced 
to  carry  it.  Let  the  Tories  do  the  job, 
and  then  you'll  see  some  fun  V* 

<<Funr'  exclaimed  Mr.  Bellairs; 
^'  great  fun,  doubtless,  if  such  there  be, 
in  having  the  gratitude  of  an  oppressed 
people  enlisted  on  the  side  of  their 
oppressors.  Why,  my  dear  Steady,  a 
relief-bill  carried  by  the  Duke  and 
Peel  would  be  a  death-blow  to  us. 
I  trust  we  shall  never  see  that,  what- 
ever we  may  live  to  witness !" 

"  Vou  may  depend  upon  it  that 
Steady  is  right,''  interposed  Mr.  Black- 
stone.  '*  liis  views  are  wise  and  com- 
prehensive on  this  as  on  other  subjects ; 
at  least  I  quite  go  along  with  him  in 
his  conclusions/' 

*'  Why  so?"  exclaimed  two  or  three 
voices  together. 

''  Because  he  knows,  and  so  do  I, 
that  the  mass  of  the  Tories,  bred  up  in 
antiquated  notions,  are  just  as  capable 
of  reasoning  coolly,  if  their  notions 
chance  to  be  controverted,  as  children 
in  the  nursery.  The  Tories,  too,  follow 
their  leaders,  because  their  leaders  are 
pledged  to  a  particular  line  of  policy, 
of  which  resistance  to  the  Catholics  is 
the  great  touchstone.  Let  the  Duke 
and  Peel  desert  them  there,  and  you  will 
see  such  a  commotion  as  has  not  oc- 
curred in  the  political  world  since  the 
Revolution.  None  of  them  will  come 
over  to  us  because  they  approve  of  our 
views,  but  they  will  sacrifice  every 
consideration  of  principle,  prudence, 
and  common  sense,  for  revenge,  Steady 
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is  right.  If  the  government  go  out  and 
let  us  carry  this  question,  our  chances 
of  gain  are  at  least  doubtful.  If  they 
stay  in  and  carry  it  themselves,  we  may 
sing  lo  trUimphef  we  shall  have  it  all 
our  own  way  in  a  trice." 

"  How  can  you  say  so  ?"  cried  Mr. 
Flint.  '*  Do  you  mean  to  charge  an 
entire  party,  or  a  majoritv  of  a  party, 
with  being  insane?  What  motive 
short  of  insanity  would  ever  induce 
your  neighbour.  Lord  Boroughdale, 
for  example,  to  coalesce,  even  for  an 
hour,  with  Lord  Grey?  He  has  too 
much  respect  for  his  own  borough,  not 
to  speak  of  his  own  consistency,  to 
take  such  a  leap  as  that.*' 

''  Once  put  him  fiaiirly  in  a  passion, 
and  you  will  find  that  he  has  no  regard 
for  any  thing  except  the  indulgence  of 
his  temper.  It  is  exactly  because  the 
Tory  party  is  composed,  to  a  large 
amount,  of  such  men  as  my  noble 
neighbour,  that  I  believe  them  capable 
of  taking  vengeance  on  their  leaders, 
at  the  expense  of  any  conceivable  sa- 
crifice to  themselves,  or  what  they  call 
the  country.  Have  you  never  heard 
of  the  man  who  cut  off  his  own  nose  to 
spite  the  rest  of  his  face  ?  You  will  see 
plenty  such  among  the  Tories,  if  there 
be  truth  in  the  rumour  which  I  have 
been  able  to  communicate  to  you." 

The  conversation  would  have  doubt- 
less been  carried  on  with  spirit,  inas- 
much as  Mr.  Flint,  who  always  had 
an  opinion  of  his  own,  seemed  primed 
and  loaded  for  a  reply;  but  the  en- 
trance of  a  servant,  bearing  the  Al- 
tamont  Castle  letter-bag  in  his  hand, 
put  a  stop  to  it.  Be  it  observed  that 
the  ladies  (of  whom  more  by  and  by, 
when  the  proper  season  comes)  had 
retired  ere  the  political  discussion  be- 
gan ;  for  as  yet  it  was  not  the  fashion, 
at  least  in  country  places,  for  ladies  to 
talk  politics.  There  was,  therefore,  no 
hesitation  on  Mr.  Blackstone's  part  to 
apply  his  key  to  the  Bramah  lock,  or 
to  extract  from  the  bag  itself  the  trea- 
sures with  which  it  seemed  freighted. 
Meanwhile  the  countenances  of  his 
guests,  all  of  whom  retained  a  pro- 
found silence  during  the  progress  of 
the  operation,  shewed  that  more  than 
idle  curiosity  was  at  work  within  them. 
They  kept  their  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon 
their  host,  who  threw  from  him  letter 
after  letter  without  breaking  seal;  till, 
in  due  time,  a  packet,  franked  by  a 
well-known  peer,  came  to  light.  Mr. 
Blackstone*s  cheek  changed  colour 
slightly,  while  he  said,— 


"  Now,  gentlemen,  we  shall  learn 
something.  Lord  Broadmoor  promised 
to  give  me  the  earliest  inteUigence  of 
the  enemy's  movements ;  and  as  he  is 
not  &mous  for  vrriting,  except  in  cases 
of  urgency,  this  letter  contams,  I  sus- 
pect, some  news  worth  knowing.  Jjst 
roe  see." 

As  he  said  this,  Mr.  Blackstone  broke 
the  seal;  and,  laying  the  envelope  on 
the  table,  held  a  written  sheet  imme- 
diately under  the  flame  of  one  of  the 
lamps,  and  devonred  it  eageriy.  His 
hce  was  abundantly  an  index  to  his 
mind  all  the  while.  He  smiled, 
chuckled,  made  his  eyes  gallop 
over  the  lines;  turned  the  page  with 
extreme  rapidity,  and  at  last  drew  a 
long  breath,  as  if  a  very  exciting  opera- 
tion had  been  performed.  He  then 
looked  up,  and  still  holding  the  letter 
in  his  hand  said,— 

**  You  are,  of  course,  anxioos,  gen- 
tlemen, to  be  made  acouainted  with  the 
contents  of  this  despatch.  The  communi- 
cation is  confidential,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose ;  but  Lord  Broadmoor  knows  that 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  communicating 
freely  with  one  another,  and,  doubtless, 
expects  that  I  should  keep  no  secrets 
from  you.  Give  me,  then,  your  at- 
tention, while  I  read  it  aloud." 

"  Londm,  January  14, 18t9. 

"  My  dear  BlacestokBi—I  piomiMd 
to  give  you  the  very  earliest  infonnadon 
rei^pecting  the  plans  of  the  belligerents 
for  the  eDiuiog  parliamentary  campaign, 
and  I  hasten  to  redeem  the  pledge  ;  not 
vrithoQt  feeling  that,  since  the  oommenoe- 
ment  of  our  political  friendship,  I  bare 
had  no  such  important  or  cheering  in- 
telligence to  convey  to  you. 

"The  Tories,  it  appears,  are  all  in  a 
state  of  violent  ezcU|pent.  Somdiow 
or  another  the  repoff  has  got  abroad, 
that  the  heads  of  the  cabinet  have  medi- 
tated, for  some  time,  a  great  change  in 
their  policy ;  and  that  the  sole  ob^acle 
with  which  they  have  had  to  contend 
was  the  king's  firmness,  or  rstber  ob- 
stinacy. Catholic  emancipation,  as  I 
need  scarcely  observe,  is  the  great  bone 
of  contention ;  for  the  minister  is  de- 
termined to  carry  it,  and  the  king  is  re- 
solved that  no  such  step  shall  be  taken. 
One  would  naturally  thmk  that  with  such 
an  important  difference  between  them, 
the  king  and  his  ministers  would  part 
company;  but  this  step,  it  appears,  ii 
equally  distasteful  to  both.  The  Dictator 
don't  choose  to  resign  bis  baton  of  c<»n- 
mand,  and  the  king  is  too  indolent  to 
dismiss  him,  at  the  cost  of  fonning  a 
new  cabinet  and  losing  the  game  vter 
all.    Meanwhile,  as  I  have  just  bixted^ . 
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there  are  excitement  and  ?iolent  feeling 
in  the  enemy's  camp.  The  king^a  partj, 
as  the  anti-emancipators  call  themselves, 
are  up  in  arms,  affecting  not  to  credit 
the  reported  had  faith  of  the  minister; 
they  are  dispersing  themselves  orer  the 
face  of  the  country,  in  order  that  de- 
monstrations of  its  Frotestant  feeling  may 
he  got  up;  while  the  Duke  and  Peel 
plot,  and  intriffue,  and  negotiate  in 
private,  with  what  success  no  one  ap- 
pears accurately  to  know.  Of  this,  how- 
ever, you  may  rest  assured  that  there 
are  manifest  S3rmptom8  of  a  split  in  the 
party.  From  the  teeth  outwuds  all  is 
smooth,  hut  I  yerily  helieve  that  they 
hate  one  another  at  heart  as  cordially  as 
they  hate  us,  or  even  the  great  O  himself. 
"  It  is  our  husiness,  ofcourse,  to  hlow 
the  coal,  while  we  seem  to  advocate  all 
the  while  our  own  principles  ;  and  it  was 

accordingly-  detennined  at  Lord  's 

last  night,  that  we  should  use  our  hest 
efforts  to  oppose  this  demonstration,  from 
which  the  Ultras  expect  so  much.  I  heg 
of  you,  therefore,  to  be  up  and  doing. 
Petition,  petition,  petition  for  Catholic 
emancipation  !  We  hear  that  your  county, 
among  others,  is  to  meet ;  don't  fail  to 
attend  the  meeting,  and  offer  all  the  re- 
sistance you  can  to  the  triumph  of 
bigotry.  We  are  sanguine  that  the  mi- 
nistry will  go  out ;  and  if  they  do^  we 
have  our  own  views  to  forward.  Fitz- Ab- 
bot, the  most  eloquent  man,  as  you  well 
know,  at  the  Irish  bar,  and  a  leading 
member  of  the  Catholic  Association,  has 
agreed  to  visit  you  if  vou  desire  it,  and 
to  speak  at  Silverton  Heath  in  favour  of 
religious  liberty*  You  will,  I  am  sure, 
avail  yourselves  gladly  of  his  kindness  ; 
and  as  there  is  no  lack  of  Catholics  in 
the  county,  I  anticipate  great  things 
from  his  appeal. 


«  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  except, 
in  the  words  of  Lord  Angleeea,  *  Agitate* 
affitate,  agitate !'  There  is  nothing  now- 
adays to  be  done  without  agitation ;  there 
are  no  limits  to  its  efficacy.  Bestir  your- 
selves like  men,  and  believe  in 
"  Yours  sincerely, 

*•  Broadmoor." 

'*  Well,  gentlemen/'  said  Mr.  Black- 
stone,  as  soon  as  he  had  ceased  to  read, 
"  what  think  ye  of  that?  We  shall 
have  some  work  to  do,  at  all  events ; 
and  I  by  no  means  despair  of  the  re* 
suits." 

**  Nor  would  I,"  answered  Mr. 
Steady,  *'  if  his  lordship  had  been  a 
little  more  explicit.  All  that  I  can 
gather  from  his  letter  is,  that  we  are 
expected  to  get  up  petitions  in  favour 
of  Catholic  emancipation ;  but  by  whom 
the  bill  in  their  favour  is  to  be  brought 
in,  or  whether  any  such  bill  is  to  be 
brought  in  at  all,  his  lordship  has  not 
said.  There  is  no  single  point  in  which 
our  influence  goes  so  little  way  as  in 
this.  Yet  we  must  do  our  best,  I 
suppose,  and  trust  to  the  chapter  of 
accidents  for  what  may  follow.*'^ 

'*  Even  so.  Steady;  and,  as  our 
machinery  is  pretty  well  arranged,  I 
am  far  from  taking  of  the  subject  so 
desponding  a  view  as  yours.  At  all 
events,  I  am  sure  that  any  state  of 
action  is  better  than  the  total  apathy 
in  which,  for  some  time  back,  we 
have  been  slumbering.  Shall  we  go  to 
our  posts  to-morrow  ?" 

"  By  all  means  1"  was  the  general 
reply;  ''and,  in  the  meanwhile,  we 
will,  if  you  please,  adjourn  to  the 
ladies." 
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'/  Chapter  I. 

SCHOMBBRO  HOUSE  — JERV AS  THB  PAINTER  —  POPE  TQB  POST,  A  PAINTER-* II A nE*8 
LITE  OP  POPE  —  OEOROE  LAMBERT— >8IONOR  AMICONI. 


ScDOMBERG  UoxjSE,  which  was  erected 
for  the  favourite  of  William  III.,  the 
Duke  de  Schomberp,  was  never  oc- 
cupied by  that  illustrious  general,  as  he 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
when  it  was  nearly  finished. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, iu  occupants  were  amongst  the 
highest  families ;  but  at  length  it  was 
determined  to  divide  the  mansion, 
as  it  contained  many  superb  apart- 
ments, and  the  eastern  division  was  oc- 


cupied bv  the  most  eminent  portrait- 
painter  of  the  age,  Charles  Jervas,  who 
enjoyed  in  his  day  the  greatest  practice 
of  any  limner  in  the  metropolis;  all 
the  people  of  high  fashion,  particularly 
the  ladies,  favouring  him  with  their 
patronage. 

Jervas  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and 
owed  his  introduction  in  London  to 
the  friendship  of  Dean  Swift;  but  his 
intimacy  with  Pope,  who  panegyrised 
him  with  his  IK)^en^t^f>|nj5S|ft'"^*' 
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felicitous  circumstance  of  his  fortuDate 
career. 

He  had  been  the  pupil  of  Sir  God- 
frey Kneller,  and  though  his  style  was 
rather  flimsy,  compared  with  the 
works  of  his  master,  yet  before  he 
quitted  his  native  country  some  of  his 
productions  were  deservedly  admired : 
nis  best  works  were  led  in  Ireland. 

lie  fortunately  married  a  lady  of 
great  wealth,  and  this,  together  with 
what  he  obtained  bv  his  pencil,  enabled 
him  to  live  in  a  high  and  expensive 
style.  II is  house  was  the  resort  of  the 
dilettanti, — for  he  had  a  fine  gallenr  of 

Pictures  by  the  admired  masters  of  the 
talian,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  schools; 
and  his  collection  of  Titians  was  much 
and  deservedly  admired. 

Pope  about  this  time  (1720)  became 
80  enamoured  of  painting,  as  to  make 
it  a  matter  of  doubt  in  his  own  mind 
whether  he  gave  the  preference  to 
his  pencil  or  his  pen,  —  shewing 
thereoy,  that  the  pursuits  of  even  the 
wisest  men  will  sometimes  lead  them 
to  prefer  their  taste  to  their  judgment; 
which  induced  his  estimable  friend,  old 
Jonathan  Richardson,  to  observe,  shak- 
inghis  venerable  head, "  What  a  strange 
anomaly! — what  a  mental  aberration ! 
This  illustrious  poet  has  laboured  hard 
to  prove  himself  the  verj'  worst  painter 
of  the  age ;  he  has  sunk  himself  to  the 
bathos,  and  is  madly  revelling  in  the 
very  mud  of  the  art  !*'  Richardson 
*^  spoke  by  the  card/*  being  a  consum- 
mate judge  of  the  matter.  He,  how- 
ever, was  not  incorrigible  in  this 
frensy,  being  aware  that  he  made  no 
mighty  figure  as  a  painter;  he  avowed 
that  his  works  proved  that  he  was  not 
Apeiles,  and  his  letter  upon  the  subject 
to  Dean  Swift  is  as  complete  a  satire 
upon  "  his  own  efforts  in  paints,"  as 
Candour  itself  could  pen.  "  I  have 
bedevilled  five  or  six  holy  virgins,  and 
made  some  angels  of  ugliness — such  as 
certain  Indians  have  fancied  the  devil 
to  be  (a  monster  scaramouch),  as  an 
object  to  h\\  down  and  worship. 
Moreover,  I  have  not  violated  the 
commandment,  having  avoided  that 
error  of  personifying  the  likeness  of  any 
thing  in  heaven  or  on  earth  V 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that 
Swift  sat  to  him  three  times  for  his 
portrait,  one  of  which  was  painted 
for  and  presented  to  Mrs.  Van  Hom- 
rig.  He  three  times  attempted  the 
likeness  of  his  admired  Miss  Martha 
Blount;    but  laughingly  observed; — 


**  she  will  never  forgive  me  for  this  in- 
sult upon  her/air  fame." 

His  master,  Jervas,  however,  made 
some  restitution  for  this  ungallant  of- 
fence by  introducrag  the  lady,  a  whole- 
length,  in  a  large  picture,  in  which 
Pope  is  seen  seated  in  his  libiary,  and 
the  fiur  one,  who  appears  very  tall,  and 
well  shaped,  is  represented  on  tip* toe, 
reaching  a  book  from  a  library-shelf. 
In  this  picture  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
pleasingly  known  portrait  of  the  poet 
himself.  It  was  in  the  possession . 
of  Mr.  Watson  Taylor,  and  was  sold 
by  the  auctioneer,  George  Robins, 
about  seven  years  ago,  with  the  other 
effects  of  that  unfortunate  and  munifi- 
cent gentleman,  at  his  seat  at  Earl- 
Stoke  Park,  in  Wiltshire. 

The  finest  likeness  of  the  poet,  how- 
ever, is  that  of  the  marble  bust,  sculp- 
tured byRoubilliac,and  sold  by  public 
auction  by  Christie,  ia  Pall  Mall,  for 
the  small  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
guineas,  about  eighteen  years  ago,  and 
was  considered  one  of  the  very  finest 
busts  of  modern  times.  Lord  Byron, 
then  abroad,  on  being  informed  of  this 
circumstance,  bewailed  his  ill  fortune 
iu  not  knowing  that  it  was  consigned 
for  sale ;  observing,  "  I  should  nave 
committed  the  sin  of  idolatry  had  I 
possessed  such  a  treasure."  The  last 
time  that  Jervas  visited  Ireland,  for 
some  months  during  his  absence  from 
London,  Pope  occupied  the  painter's 
apartments  m  Schomberg  House.  \ 

Jervas  was  an  inmate,  during  this 
sojourn  in  Ireland,  under  the  roof 
of  Dr.  Jonathan  Swifl,  whose  kind 
hospitality  was  none  the  less  to  the 
painter  for  his  affection  for  Pope.  Jer- 
vas, however,  was  a  gentleman,  a 
man  of  letters,  and  a  wit,  and  stood  on 
easy  terms  with  the  great;  as  did 
Holbein,  Rubens,  Vandyck,  Lely, 
Kneller,  and  Reynolds;  and  as  does  at 
the  present,  to  the  honour  of  the  art, 
the  living  President  of  our  Royal 
Academy. 

Whilst  at  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's, 
Jervas  received  the  following  letter 
from  his  almost  inseparable  friend 
Pope,  which  contains  so  livdy  a  de- 
scnption  of  bis  pursuits,  that  no  man  o£ 
virtil  can  fail  to  regret  that  no  more  of 
his  epistles  to  the  same  party  have 
been  preserved : — 

"  Dear  Sir,— That  you  have  not  beard 
from  me  of  late,  ascnbe  not  to  the  nsnal 
laxiness  of  your  correspondent^  but  to  a 
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mentioned  with  honour,  even  in  a  land 
flowing  with  Tories.  I  had  the  good 
fortune  there  to  be  in  the  conyersation  of 
Dr.  Clarke ;  he  entertained  me  with  se- 
veral drawings,  and  particularly  with  the 
original  design  of  Inigo  Jones's  White- 
hall. I  there  saw  and  reverenced  some 
of  your  first  pieces ;  which  future  paint- 
ers are  to  look  upon  as  we  poets  do  on 
the  CuUx  of  Virgil,  and  Batrachom.  of 
Homer. 


"  I  hope  spring  will  restore  you  to  lu, 
and  with  you  all  the  beauties  and  colours 
of  nature ',  not  but  I  congratulate  you  on 
all  the  pleasure  you  must  take  in  being 
admired  in  your  own  country,  which  so 
seldom  huppens  to  pravhets  and  poets. 
But  in  this  you  have  tlie  advantage  of 
poets :  you  are  a  master  of  an  art  that 
must  prosper  and  grow  rich,  as  long  as 
people  love  and  are  proud  of  themselves 
or  their  own  persons.  However,  you 
have  stayed  long  enough,  methinks,  to 
have  painted  all  the  numberless  histories 
of  Ogygia.  If  you  have  begun  to  be  his- 
torical, t  recommend  to  your  hand  the 
story  which  every  pious  Iriikman  ought 
to  begin  with,— that  of  St,  Patrick ;  to 
the  end  you  may  be  obliged  (as  Dr. 
Pamelle  was  when  he  translated  the 
Batrachomyomachia)  to  come  into  England 
to  copy  frogs,  and  such  other  vermiM  as 
were  never  seen  in  that  land  since  the 
time  of  the  Confessor. 

"  I  long  to  see  you  a  histonr  painter. 
You  have  already  done  enough  for  the 
vtvate ;  do  something  for  the  public  ; 
^lad  be  not  confined,  like  the  rest,  to 
draw  only  such  silly  stories  as  our  own 
faces  tell  us.  The  ancients,  too,  expect 
you  should  do  them  ri^htj  those  sta- 
tues, moreover,  from  which  you  learned 
your  beautiful  and  noble  ideas,  demand 
it  as  a  piece  of  gratitude  from  you  to 
make  them  truly  known  to  all  nations  in 
the  account  you  intend  to  write  of  their 
characters.  I  hope  you  think  more 
warmly  than  ever  of  that  design. 

"  As  to  your  in<{niry  about  your  house, 
when  I  eome  within  their  walls,  they  put 
me  in  mind  of  Cartkagt,  where  your 
friend,  the  wandering  1  rojan,.. animum 
pUttira  pascit  tnani,— for  the  spacious 
mansion,  like  a  Turldih  caravanserah,  en« 
tertains  the  vagabonds  with  only  bare 
lodging. 

•*  I  rule  the  family  very  ill  here ; 
keep  bad  hours,  and  let  out  your  pictures 
about  the  town.  See  what  it  is  to  have 
a  poet  in  your  house !  Frank,  indeed, 
does  all  he  can  in  such  circumstances; 


for,  considering  he  has  a  wild  beast  in 
it,  he  constantly  keeps  the  door  chained  : 
every  time  it  is  opened,  the  links  rattle 
—  the  rusty  hinges  roar.  The  house 
seems  so  sensible  that  you  are  its  sup- 
port, that  it  is  ready  to  drop  in  your  ao- 
sence ;  but  I  still  trust  myself  under  its 
roof,  as  depending  that  Providence  will 
preserve  so  many  Raphaels,  Titians,  and 
Guides  as  are  lodged  in  your  cabinet. 
Surely,  the  sins  of  a  poet  can  hardly  be 
so  heavy  as  to  bring  an  old  bouse  over 
the  heads  of  so  many  painters.  In  a 
word,  your  house  is  falling',  but  what  of 
that  1  I  am  only  a  lodger !  and, 
*'  Dear  Sir,  &c., 

*'  Alexander  Pope." 

Jervas  translated  Dan  Quixote,  which 
was  published  by  Bernard  Linton,*  in 
a  (juarto  volume,  and  illustrated  by  a 
series  of  line  engravings  from  the  de- 
signs of  Coypel.  So  extensive  was  his 
connexion,  that  this  edition  had  a 
rapid  sale,  and  the  author  obtained 
great  reputation  for  his  translation. 

Jervas  is  said  to  have  possessed  ele- 
gant manners,  and  an  engaging  ad- 
dress. He  was  a  great  favourite  with 
the  ladies,  many  of  whom  were  persons 
who  figured  in  high  life;  and  he  was 
honoured  with  the  esteem  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague ;  though  she 
privately  admitted  to  her  friend  Pope 
that  he  was  a  good-tempered  coxcomb, 
and  t)ie  greatest  egotist  of  the  age.  It 
was  to  tliis  enlightened  but  very  sati- 
rical lady  that  he  played  off  that  memo- 
rable instance  of  nis  vanity,  the  exhibit- 
ing his  own  ear,  by  way  of  illustration 
of  the  beauty  of  that  member  of  the  head . 
He  had  maintained  that  few  persons 
possessed  a  well-formed  ear;  and  in  a 
conversation  upon  this  subject,  in  which 
he  was,  as  usual,  rather  dogmatic,  her 
ladyship,  humouring  his  vanity,  de- 
manded, "Then,  as  you  are  known  to 
be  a  high  authority  on  the  proportions 
of  the  human  figure,  you  will  perhaps 
teach  me  bow  to  discover  the  perfec- 
tion of  its  form  ?*'  He  was  then  seated 
at  his  easel,  when,  turning  aside  his 
Telvet  skull-cap,  he  presented  his  own ; 
and,  smiling  with  self-complacency, 
he  continued,  "  That,  madam,  is  an 
ear  pronounced  to  be  singularly  per- 
fect!" 

Mr.  Pope  held  him  in  great  regard ; 
and  congeniality  of  pursuit  confirmed 


•  We  have  a  slight  BBSgiving  as  to  our  memory,  toufihing  the  publisher  of 
Jervat's  Don  QmxoU.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^ ^OOglC 
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the  attachment  that  subsisted  between 
them.  Jervas  encouraged  him  in  his 
loYe  for  painting,  and  rendered  him  his 
best  services ;  and  Pope  copied  some 
few  of  the  choicest  pictures  in  his  col- 
lection, particularly  a  Madonna  by 
Rafiael,  which  was  considered  to  be  a 
successful  effort  of  his  art,  particularly 
as  the  work  of  an  amateur.  One  of 
the  three  pictures  of  Dean  Swift,  by 
the  pencil  of  Pope,  was  touched  by 
the  superior  hand  of  Jervas,  and  was, 
it  appears,  presented  to  Stella,  One 
of  the  best  portraits  that  he  painted — 
and  that  ratuer  below  mediocrity — ^was 
given  to  the  first  Earl  of  Mansfield, 
and  still  exists  as  a  curiosity  at  his 
lordship's  mansion  at  Caen  Wood, 
near  Hampstead. 

The  year  after  the  death  of  tlie  poet, 
two  small  octavo  volumes  were  pub- 
lished by  a  Mr.  Hare,  which  have  been 
very  slightingly  mentioned  by  some  of 
the  high  literary  dons  who  subsequently 
wrote  upon  the  illustrious  genius. 
Hare's  biography,  though  obviously 
written  in  haste,  contains  more  real 
matter,  and  far  more  biographical  in- 
terest, than  any  of  the  other  works  that 
followed ;  and  Uiese  volumes  contained 
several  engravings  of  portraits^suffi- 
ciently  Ul  done,  must  be  admitted,  but 
taken  from  the  paintings  by  the  poet 
himself:  amongst  these  was  one  of 
Mrs;  Martha  Blount,  and  another  of 
Dean  Swift.  That  of  his  admired  lady 
was  given  to  the  old  Duchess  of 
Queensbury,  and  afterwards  became 
the  property  of  Miss  Keats,  one  of  two 
ladies  who  were  brought  up  from  a 
tender  age  by  the  duke  and  duchess, 
and  who  constantly  dwelt  under  their 
munificent  roof,  until  tlie  death  of  their 


patrons, — the  ducbess  dying  first,  and 
the  duke  on  the  following  year. 

Jervas  died  in  the  vear  1739,  and 
was  sincerely  regretted  by  his  friend 
and  pupil,  rope,  than  whom  few  men 
of  that  mteresting  age  manifested  more 
lasting  tenderness  and  affection  for  de- 
parted friends. 

After  the  death  of  Jervas,  Schombeig 
House  was,  as  before,  divided  into  se- 
parate tenements,  and  that  division 
which  had  been  occupied  by  him  be- 
came the  residence  of  Geoige  Lam- 
bert, the  principal  scene-painter  to 
Rich,  then  the  proprietor  of  the  splen- 
did new  theatre  in  Covent  Gaixien; 
where,  in  a  spacious  room  in  tlie  north 
front,  he  executed  some  of  his  laige 
landscapes,  in  the  manner  of  Caspar 
Poussin,  whose  compositions  and  style 
of  pencilling  he  affected,  and  sometimes 
not  without  success.  Tavemer,  his 
contemporary,  imitated  the  style  of  the 
same  highly-gifted  master ;  this  gentle- 
man, an  amateur,  was  considered  to  be 
the  best  lands<»pe -painter  that  the 
British  school  had  then  produced. 

Signer  Amiconi,  on  nis  arrival  in 
England,  resided  at  the  same  time  witb 
Lambert,  and  in  the  same  place.  These 
two  artists  were  emploved  by  Rich, 
the  manager  of  old  Lincoln's  Inn 
Theatre:  the  first  in  painting  the 
scenes,  and  inventing  the  machinery 
for  the  pantomimes  which  then  became 
the  rage ;  and  the  last  in  painting  the 
plrfondf  and  in  superintending  the 
decorations  for  his  new  theatre.  They 
lived  liere  in  great  sociality,  being 
sworn  friends  and  gay  convives.  James 
Quin  ascribed  his  love  for  a  well- 
covered  table  entirely  to  the  Italian, 
who  was  an  Amphitryon. 
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The  successor  to  the  fine  apartments 
of  Schomberg  House  was  also  a  painter ; 
and  in  his  career,  particularly  in  hb 
nuptial  good  fortune,  very  like  Jervas, — 
for  a  lady  of  vast  wealth  being  enamoured 
of  his  person  (for  he  was  a  handsome, 
gay  Lothario),  went  witli  him  to  the 
altar  of  Hymen.  In  this  place  he  lived 
in  style,  maintained  a  splendid  table,  and 
lost  his  wife ;  but  being-  an  active  man, 
and  having  a  knowledge  of  the  worid, 


he  contrived  to  be  beforehand  with 
his  opponents,— lost  no  time  in  being 
on  the  site  of  her  estates,  and  fortu- 
nately obtained  legal  |)ossession  of  her 
great  property  by  his  promptitude. 
He  was  a  man  of  elegant  mannas  and 
pleasant  conversation,  and  during  a 
rather  short  term  of  widowhood  many 
cheerful  old  friends  benefitted  by  his 
splendid  hospitality.  But  being  care- 
less of  his  health,  ^nd^d^ing 
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ance  to  bis  habits,  lie  did  not  live  long 
to  enjoy  his  ease,  though  long  enough  to 
impair  his  fortune;  and  died,  as  his 
friends  said,  even  in  the  spring  of  life. 
He  was  cognomened  the  lucky  Beau 
Astley. 

The  next  occupier  of  this  part  of  the 
mansion  was  that  rare  genius  (another 
son  of  Apelles),  Thomas  Gainsborough, 
— he  died,  as  was  thought,  twenty  years 
before  his  time,  and  no  one,  taking  him 
for  "  all  in  all,"  was  left  to  supply  his 
place;  for  he  was  one  of  the  most  joyous 
eccentrics  of  the  last  century,  and  went 
to  the  grave  amidst  the  sorrow  and  tears 
of  all  those  his  contemporaries  who  knew 
how  to  appreciate  orginal  genius  and 
talent  united  to  sterling  wit  and  great 
private  worth. 

Gainsborough  used  to  say,  *'  Old 
pimpled-nose  Rembrandt  and  myself 
were  born  in  a  mill;"  and  then  he 
would  take  his  fiddle,  or  his  viol  de 
gamba,  and  strum  Matthew  Locke's 
music  for  Machethy  whilst  he  accom- 
panied with  his  mellifluous  voice  part 
of  the  witches'  song,  and  repeated  over 
and  over  "  dance  to  the  hopper  of  the 
mill.''  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  our  me- 
tropolis, he  became  one  of  Garrick's  be- 
loved friends;  and  being  very  eccen- 
tric and  equally  lively,  and  Garrick,  in 
bis  moments  of  relaxation,  having  the 
same  froUcksome  taste,  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  any  thing  more  playful  than 
their  meetings. 

Gainsborough  once  dined  with  Dr. 
Johnson  at  Garrick's  table,  who  made 
such  extraordinary  g^ticulations,  being 
somewhat  afflicted  with  a  malady,  al- 
most amounting  to  the  nervous  dis- 
ease, chorea  Sancti  Viti,  and  obtained 
such  strange  possession  of  Gains- 
borough's imagination,  that  he  declared 
**  he  could  not  hold  his  head  still, 
sleeping  or  waking,  for  the  space  of  a 
calendar  month.  In  fact,''  said  the 
painter,  ''  I  became  as  full  of  mea- 
grims  as  the  old  literary  leviathan 
liimself,  and  fancied  that  I  was  changed 
into  a  Chinese  automaton,  and  was 
incessantly  shaking  my  head.  Whilst 
under,"  as  he  termed  it,  "  this 
Johnsonian  spell,"  he  made  a  most 
striking  sketcn  of  the  doctor's  brown 
bushy  wig,  as  he  sat  in  a  spacious 
arm-chair  at  Mrs.  Garrick's  tea-table, 
reading  one  of  Garrick's  old  Enelish 
plays,  in  which  he  made  the  book  hide 
his  face.  This  lively  scrap  of  graphic 
humour,  which  could  not  be  mistaken 
for  any  other  than  him  for  whom  it  was 


intended,  was  inicribed  a  ^<  Learned 
Wig,  drawn  from  the  life."  He  had, 
and  used,  a  nomenclature  purely  his 
own,  for  every  body  and  every  thin|p, 
and  designated  that  celebrated  cotene 
of  literary  talent  of  which  Reynolds, 
Goldsmith,  Burke,  and  others,  united, 
and  met  at  the  Turk's  Head,  Gerrard 
Street,  Soho  (in  contradistinction  to 
that  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Montagu, 
^  the  blue-stocking  ")  —  tlie  «  black- 
stocking  fraternity,"  in  honour  of  the 
black  worsted  leg  coverings  which  the 
learned  doctor  invariably  wore  when  in 
full  dress. 

Johnson,  however,  always  spoke  of 
Gainsborough  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrick 
with  characteristic  respect,  us  "  the  in- 
genious Mr.  Gainsborough  ;"or,"  your 
sprightly  friend." 

Johnson,  on  hearing  that  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  had  puroiased  Gainsbo- 
rough's "  Girl  and  Pigs,"  observed, 
"  such  instances  of  homage  to  con- 
temporary talent  —  these  men  being 
considered  by  the  world  as  rivals— may 
be  received  as  a  testimony  of  the  im- 
proved moral  advantages  of  the  high 
civilisation  to  which  our  age  has  at- 
Uined." 

When  Queen  Charlotte,  who,  as  well 
as  his  majesty,  had  the  greatest  per- 
sonal esteem  for  Gainsborough,  was  in- 
formed that  Sir  Joshua  had  become 
possessed  of  this  picture,  she  observed, 
"  I  almost  envy  him  the  possession; 
but  the  circumstance  will  do  greater 
honour  to  its  author  than  had  it  been 
placed  in  any  royal  gallery  in  Europe." 

When  his  majesty  communicatee!  the 
account  of  Mr.  Gainsborough's  decease 
to  the  queen,  holding  the  newspaper 
in  his  hand,  which  he  had  the  moment 
before  been  reading,  her  majesty  ap- 
peared to  be  very  sensibly  affectea ; 
and,  on  relating  the  circumstance  to 
the  princesses,  they  all  expressed  a 
marked  and  tender  expression  of  their 
sorrow,  for  he  was  held  in  high  estima- 
tion  by  the  whole  royal  fieimily. 

The  king  had  patronised  his  in- 
genious talent  in  every  style  of  his 
multiforious  graphic  pursuits,  and  had 
some  of  his  best  portraits.  That  which 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  the  style  so  erroneously  con* 
denmed  by  his  friend  and  biographer. 
Dr.  Jackson,  the  musical  composer  of 
Cxeter,  was  pronounced  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  a  "  wonder  in  art :"  her 
majesty  is  represented  dressed  in  a 
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It  is  known  to  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  genius  of  this  ex- 
traordinary artist,  that  he  had  a  manner 
entirely  his  own ;  or,  to  use  the  words 
of  his  kind,  illustrious  pupil,  the  queen, 
*'  Mr.Gainsborough'spaton/forinakin}; 
impromptu  sketches  of  rustic  scenes/' 
which  were,  to  all  others,  inimiieble ; 
many  of  these,  and  some  of  his  most 
successful  ones,  were  possessed  by  her 
majesty,  and  by  her  highly  accom- 
plished daughters,  who  felt  and  duly 
appreciated  their  worth ;  for,  beautiful 
and  magical  as  they  were  universally 
•admitted  to  be  by  all  true  connoisseurs, 
artists  particularly  included,  so  gener- 
ous and  so  liberal  was  their  author, 
that,  numerous  as  they  were,  all  were 
entirely  gratuitous  offeiings  to  his  many 
friends  —  no  money  could  purchase 
them ;  and  this  induced  Dr.  Franklin 
to  remark  to  his  facetious  friend,  Mr. 
Caleb  Whiteford,  "  Your  late  minister. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  was  wrong  in  as- 
serting that,  in  England,  every  man  has 
his  price  I" 

Dr.  Munro  of  the  Adelphi  Terrace, 
himself  a  distinguished  amateur  artist, 
possessed  eight  or  ten  of  these  designs, 
which,  for  originality  of  feeling,  truth 
to  their  prototype  in  nature,  and  taste- 
ful execution,  stood  entirely  alone  as 
novelties  in  art ;  they  were  drawn  with 
true  Italian  black  chalk,  the  last  vein 
of  which  was  presented  to  him  by  his 
friend  Cipriam,  heightened  with  white 
chalk,  and  slightly  tinted  with  water- 
colours,  and  executed  with,  as  Sir 
Joshua  said,  <'  the  very  soul  of  genius.'* 

When  Gainsborough  first  began  to 
paint,  which  was  at  a  very  early  age, 
he  was  accustomed  to  wander  about 
the  woodland  scenery  of  the  county 
in  which  he  was  born  (Suffolk),  and 
studied  Nature  ''  as  be  met  her  in  her 
homely  garb,  in  rude  lanes,  excavated 
by  deep  ruts,''  as  he  used  to  say  with 
enthusiastic  recollections,  "  or  within 
the  plaster  walls  and  moss-grown 
thatched  cottagen'*and  such  scenes  were 
inherently  wrought  into  his  inmost 
mind;  hence  the  portraying  of  that 
which  delighted  all  feeling  minds, 
flowed  through  his  wondrous  pencil 
without  an  eflbrt;  for,  ia  the  pursuit 
of  his  art,  he  was  perhaps  the  most 
felicitous  of  all  painters. 

It  was  a  subject  much  regretted  by 
those  who  well  knew  and  regarded 
them  both  —  perhaps  equally  —  that 
Reynolds  and  he  did  not  more  fre- 
quently associate  together;  but  their 


pursuits,  extra  of  their  professional 
ones,  were  difierent,  though  each  held 
the  other  in  high  mutual  respect  and 
regard.  It  was  not  until  the  last  stage 
of  that  malady  which  deprived  the 
world  of  his  talent,  that  he  sent  a  kind 
message  to  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy  to  come  to  Pall  Mall,  that 
they  might  have  Ute  satisfaction  of  once 
more  meeting:  Reynolds  led  to  the 
world  a  kind  of  record  of  what  passed 
at  that  interview.  They  were  generous 
rivals,  and  ought  to  liave  lived  more 
together ;  for  each,  liberal  and  highly 
social,  seemed  to  be  formed  for  the 
other.  It  is,  however,  grateful  to  know, 
that  both  sedulously  bent  their  way  from 
early  life  toward  the  temple  of  Fame, 
and  each  obtained  the  object  of  his 
pursuit,  and  got  thither  by  a  path  of 
bis  own  finding. 

Soon  after  the  decease  of  this  dis- 
tinguished painter,  the  task  of  his  bio- 
grapher was  assumed  by  a  man,  the 
rashness  of  whose  scribbling  propensity 
involved  him  in  a  (j|uarrel  with  every 
one:  such  restless  spirits  there  are, who 
bear  about  the  world  a  sort  of  defiance 
to  all  social  order.  This  extravagant 
wiglu  rode  through  several  French 
provinces  with  his  monkey  whimsically 
attired  as  a  postilion,  as  thoi^  his 
object  was  to  offer,  right  and  Uft,  a 
gratuitous  insult  to  every  one. 

Mr.  Philip  Thickness,  for  he  was 
this  wrong-headed  hero,  having  known 
Gainsborough  from  early  days,  pub- 
lished a  small  essay  on  the  life  and 
genius  of  the  artist,  in  which  he  as- 
sumed an  authority  to  relate  what  his 
subject,  could  he  have  known  it,  to 
say  the  least  of  the  ofience,  certainly 
never  could  have  borne ;  but,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  once  caustically  observed, — 

"  Whatever  direful  ills  portend. 
No  enemy  can  match  a  friend." 

Such,  may  be  said,  to  encumber  the 
repuution  of  those  whom  they  affect  to 
assist  with  their  aid. 

That  distinguished  musical  composer. 
Dr.  Jackson  of  Exeter,  tlion  whom 
few  were  better  acauainted  with  the 
private  life  of  Gainslwrough,  has  writ- 
ten— unguardedly,  however  — an  ill- 
natured  account  of  some  of  hb  foibles; 
a  trick  which  many  a  roan  with  a  v&n 
of  satire  in  his  composition  has  proTed 
himself  liable  to  :  for  however  deficient 
this  great  painter  might  have  been  in 
his  executive  powers  as  a  musician,  be 
was  entirely  exempted  from  the  sev«rity 
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with  which  his  memory  has  been  treated . 
Fisher,  an  accomplished  musician,  and 
others  of  the  same  profession,  always 
declared  that  Gainsborough  touched  the 
violin  with  taste  and  feeling,  and  could 
perform  with  credit,  as  a  mereamateuTf 
on  some  otlier  instruments ;  and  it  may 
be  reasonably  inferred  from  the  gener- 
ous and  friendly  nature  of  the  painter, 
that  had  he  been  the  longest  liver,  he 
would  not  have  thus  sneered  at  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  Jackson,  to  appear  what 
he  was  not  qualified  to  assume  —  pre- 
tensions to  be  taken  for  an  amateur 
painter,  for  his  attempts  at  pictorial 
design  were  contemptible  / 

Taken  with  this  allowance,  we  shall 
insert  the  sprightly  biographic  sketch 
as  it  appears  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Jack- 
son:— 

"  In  the  Mrly  part  of  my  life  I  became 
acquainttd  with  Thomas  Gainsborough, 
the  painter ;  and,  as  his  character  was, 
perhaps,  better  known  to  me  than  any 
other  peraon,  I  will  endeavour  to  divett 
myself  of  every  partiality  and  speak  of 
bim  as  he  rMilly  was.  I  am  tha  rather 
induced  to  this,  by  seeing  accounts  of 
him  and  his  works,  g^ven  by  people  who 
were  unacquainted  with  either,  and,  con- 
sequently, nave  been  mistaken  in  both. 

"  Gainsborough's  profession  was  paint- 
ing, and  his  amusement  was  music  ;  yet 
there  were  times  when  music  seemed  to 
be  his  emplo3rment,  and  painting  his 
diversion.  As  his  skill  in  music  his 
been  celebrated,*  I  will,  before  I  speak 
of  him  as  a  painter,  mention  what  degree 
of  merit  he  possessed  as  a  musician. 

**  When  I  first  knew  him  he  lived  at 
Bath,  where  Giardini  had  been  exhibit* 
ing  his  then  unrivalled  powers  on  the 
violin.  His  excellent  performance  made 
GainsboroQgh  enamoured  of  that  instnu 
ment ;  and  conceiving,  like  the  maid  in 
the  Spectator,  that  the  music  lay  in  the 
fiddle,  he  was  frantic  until  he  possessed 
the  very  instmment  which  gave  bim  so 
much  pleasure,  bat  seemed  much  snr- 
prised  that  the  music  remained  behind 
with  Giardini ! 

"  He  had  scarcely  recovered  this  shook 
(for  it  was  a  great  one  to  him)  when  be 
heard  Abel  on  the  viol  di  ^mba.  The 
violin  was  hung  on  the  wiUow,  Abel's 
viol  di  gamba  was  purchased,  and  the 
house  resounded  with  melodious  thirds 
and   fifths  from  'mom  to  dewy  eve!* 


Many  an  adagio  and  many  a  minuet  were 
begun,  but  none  completed.  This  was 
wonderful,  as  it  was  Abel's  own  in- 
strument, and  therefore  ought  to  have 
produced  Abel's  own  music! 

"  Fortunately,  my  friend's  passion  had 
now  a  fresh  object  —  Fischer's  hautboy, 
but  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  deprived 
Fischer  of  his  instrument ;  and  though  he 
procured  a  hautboy,  I  never  heard  htm 
make  the  least  attempt  upon  itf 

"  Probably  his  ear  was  too  delicate  to 
bear  the  disagpreeable  sounds  which  gen- 
erally attend  the  first  beginnings  on  a 
wind-instrument.  He  seemed  to  content 
himself  with  what  he  heard  in  public,  and  . 
getting  Fischer  to  play  to  him  in  private, 
not  on  the  hautboy,  but  the  violin  ;  but 
this  was  a  profound  secret,  for  Fischer 
knew  that  his  reputation  was  in  danger, 
if  he  pretended  to  excel  on  two  instru- 
mentB." 

Dr.  IVlunro,  who  was  for  years  the 
very  intimate  friend  of  Gainsborough, 
informed  the  writer  of  this  that  he  and 
Fischer  often  played  duettos  on  the 
violin,  and  that  though  the  painter 
could  not  execute,  his  bow  produced 
roost  sweet  tones ;  John  Bannister,  the 
comedian,  said  the  same. 

Fischer,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
private  concerts  of  his  majesty  George 
III.,  was  a  groat  favourite,  as  he  was 
also  of  her  majesty  Queen  Chariotte. 
These  royal  personages,  who  delighted 
to  listen  to  his  solos  on  the  hautboy, 
declared  that  the  tones  which  he  pro- 
duced might  be  fiiiriy  compared  with 
the  most  perfect  human  voice ;  indeed 
he  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  being 
the  finest  performer  on  that  instrument 
that  ever  was  known. 

Sharpe  of  Norwich,  father  of  the  in- 
genious painter  of  that  name,  who  had 
performed  before  these  sovereigns,  was 
contemporary  with  Fischer ;  but,  though 
an  able  musician  and  an  adept  at  ex- 
ecution, he  could  by  no  means  be  com- 
pared witli  Fischer  in  producing  a  lucid 
tone.  Sharpe  had  the  candour  to  ad- 
mit this,  even  to  the  king.  It  used  to 
be  said  by  the  learned  in  these  matters, 
that  Shaw,  the  king's  trumpeter,  and 
Fischer,  the  king's  hautboy,  had  "  each 
a  patent  from  Apollo." 

"  The  next  time  I  saw  Gainsborough,'* 


*  It  appears  from  this  author,  that  bis  skill  in  music  had  been  celebrated ;  surely 
people  having  eyes,  ears,  and  understanding,  could  not  have  asserted  this  of  one  so 
well-known  as  he,  had  he  not  even  known  his  notes ! 

t  Gainsborough  had  Fischer  as  an  inmate  for  some  months,  when  he  took  lessons 
on  the  hautboy,  and  had  the  good  taste  to  quit  the  instrument  because  bis  master 
petulantly  complained  of  his  canarding,  himself  being  the  only  player  who  was  ever 
known  to  be  entirely  superior  to  that  defect.  Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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continueB  the  facetious  Dr.  Jaoksoo, 
"  wa«  in  the  character  of  King  David. 
He  had  heard  a  harper  at  Bath—the  per- 
former was  soon  len  harpless^and  now 
Fischer,  Ahel,  and  Giardini,  were  all  for- 
gotten—  there  was  nothing  like  chords 
and  arpeggios !  He  really  stuck  to  the 
harp  long  enough  to  ]>lay  several  airs 
with  variations;  and»  in  a  little  time, 
would  hare  nearly  exhausted  all  the 
pieces  usuallv  performed  on  an  instru- 
ment incapable  of  modulation  ^this  was 
not  a  pedal  harp),  when  anomer  visit 
from  Abel  brought  him  back  to  the  viol 
di  gamba. 

"  He  now  saw  the  imperfection  of 
sudden  sounds  that  instanUy  die  away  ; 
if  you  wanted  a  Uaccaio,  it  was  to  be  had 
by  a  proper  management  of  the  bow,  and 
you  also  might  have  notes  as  long  as  you 
pleased.  The  viol  di  gamba  is  (As  only  m- 
ttrumenK,  and  AM  the  yrinct  ofmuticiant  I 

**  This,  and  occasionally  a  little  flirta- 
tion with  the  fiddle,  continued  some 
years ;  when,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it, 
be  heard  Crosdill ;  but,  by  some  irregu- 
larity of  conduct,  for  which  I  cannot 
account,  he  neither  took  up  nor  bought 
the  violoncello.  All  his  passion  for]  the 
bass-viol  was  vented  in  descriptions  of 
Crosdiirs  tone  and  bowing,  which  was 
rapturous  and  enthusiastic  to  the  last 
degree. 

"  More  yeara  passed  away  when,  upon 
seeing  a  theorbo  in  a  picture  of  Van- 
dyck's,  he  concluded  (perhaps  because  it 
was  finely  painted),  that  the  theorbo  must 
be  a  fine  instrument.  He  recollected  to 
have  heard  a  German  professor  who, 
though  no  more,  I  shall  forbear  to  name, 
and  ascended  per  tMinatgnuitii  to  his  garret, 
where  he  found  him  at  his  dinner  upon 
a  roasted  apple,  and  smoking  his  pipe. 

"  '  My  worthy  friend,'  says  he,  '  I  am 
come  to  buy  your  lute.' 

**  *  To  pay  mine  lude !' 

" '  Yes :  come,  name  your  price,  here 
is  your  money.' 

"  '  I  gannode  shell  mine  lude !' 

"  '  No— not  for  a  guinea  or  two  t  But 
yon  must  sell  it!* 

'*  May  lude  ish  werd  much  monay : 
it  is  werd  as  moch  as  ten  guinea !' 

"  *  Ah,  that  it  is;  see,  here  is  the 
money  !* 


you 


*<  <  Well,  if  I  musht,  I  musht ;  pote 
lu  will  not  take  it  away  yourahelf? 
"  *  Y<»«_  vAft  •  orood  by  !* 

gone  down,  he  came 


Yes,  yes ;  good  by  f 
"  After  he  hacf  goi 


up  stairs  again. 

<*  *  The  devil,  I  have  done  but  half 
my  errand !  What  is  your  lute  worth, 
if  I  have  not  your  book  V 

«  <  What  poog,  Maishter  Cainspro  V 

posed  for  the  lute!' 
"'  A  h,  I  can  never  part  wid  mine  poog!' 


"  '  Pho,  pho,  man !  you  can  make 
another  at  any  time.  This  is  the  book 
I  mean,'  putting  it  into  his  pocket 

"  '  Ah,  I  cannot  !* 

" '  Come,  come,  here's  another  ten 
guineas  for  your  book;  so,  once  more 

good  by  to' (descending  again,  and 

again  coming  up)  :  '  but  of  what  use  is 
your  book  to  roe,  if  I  don't  understand  it? 
And  your  lute — you  may  take  it  again,  if 
you  won't  teach  me  to  play  it  Come 
home  with  me,  and  give  me  my  first 
lesson!' 

"  *  I  will  gome  to-morrow.' 

"  '  You  must  come  now.' 

"  '  I  must  tresh  mineself.' 

**  *  For  what  ?— you  are  the  best  figure 
1  have  seen  to-day !' 

'*  '  I  must  be  shave,  sir.' 

" '  Pho,  I  honour  your  beard  !* 

"  *  I  mush  pud  on  my  wik*  (wig). 

"  '  Do  you  think  if  Vandyck  were  to 
paint  you,  he'd  let  you  be  shaved  1' 

"In  this  way  he  fritted  away  his 
musical  talents;  and,  though  possessed 
of  ear,  taste,  and  genius,  he  never  had 
sufficient  application  to  learn  his  notes. 
He  scorned  to  take  the  firat  step,  the 
second  was,  of  course,  out  of  his  reach, 
and  the  summit  became  nuattainable." 

When  George  Colman,  the  younger, 
who  knew  all  the  parties,  read  this  ac- 
count, he  put  on  an  incredulous  look, 
and  exclaimed, "  Very  like  a  whale  !*' 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Philip  James 
de  Loutherboure  in  London,  about 
the  year  1770,  having  then  obtained 
little  or  no  patronage,  Gainsborough, 
who  was  ve^  generous,  used  his  in- 
fluence with  Garrick  to  appoint  him 
chief  scene-painter  to  Drury  Lane 
theatre,  with  a  salary  of  five  hundred 
pounds ;  and  so  ably  did  he  fulfil  the 
ingenious  duties  of  this  appointment, 
that  the  stage  was  richly  improved  in 
costume,  scenery,  and  all  its  many  de- 
partments :  for  (iarrick  was  unsparing 
of  expense,  and  wisely  consultcnd  this 
able  adjunct,  who  was  quoted  by  the 
artists  as  ^'  the  prince  of  scene-painters  !*' 

Never  were  two  inventive  geniuses 
more  happy  in  each  other's  society  than 
Gainsborough  and  De  Loutherbooirg. 
The  first,  even  from  the  period  of  his 
boyhood,  was  richly  fieinciful  and  in- 
genious; for  he  would  employ  himself 
whole  days  in  forming  landscapes  of 
clay,  sand,  rude  and  small  ramifications 
of  trees,  with  the  grey  bark  and  mosses 
upon  them,  from  which,  with  his  know- 
ledge and  taste,  he  would  copy  and 
form  into  the  most  captivating  rural 
pictures;  De  Loutherbourg  being  an 
adept  in  the  «m.e^^^o^J3g,.^oos, 
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and  being  both  alike  enthusiasts,  the 
hours  glided  away  in  these  pursuits, 
leaving  a  charm  upon  their  minds  of 
indescribable  happiness. 

De  Loutherbourg  formed  tlie  skeleton 
of  a  theatrical  stage,  on  the  plan  of  that 
of  Drury  Lane,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed, and  on  the  diminutive  scale  of 
one  inch  to  a  foot  he  carefully  painted 
for  this  the  design  of  every  large  scene 
for  the  theatre;  these  amusements, 
trifling  as  they  may  appear  to  many, 
were,  nevertheless,  by  men  of  cultivated 
taste,  viewed  as  graphic  curiosities  of 
intense  interest. 

The  foreign  painter  designed  an  ex- 
hibition, which  he  entitled  the  Edo' 
phtuikon;  a  sort  of  moving  picture, 
where  all  the  scenes  were  accompanied 
by  homogeneous  sounds,  and  other 
aids  so  skilfully  contrived  and  curiously 
wrought,  as  to  surprise  and  delight  the 
lovers  of  art.  Gainsboroush's  fancy  was 
80  entirely  engrossed  by  this  exhibition, 
that  he  talkml  of  nothing  else,  and 
could  not  rest  until  he  had  invented 
and  completed  a  series  of  scenery, 
which  were  lighted  by  lamps  and 
privately  exhibited  to  his  friends,  with 
magical  effect:  these,  however,  were 
wrought  as  transparencies. 

During  the  period  of  this  exhibition 
of  De  Loutherbourg*s  Edophusikon, 
the  scene  at  the  moment  being  that  of 
a  storm  at  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Naples, 
a  real  storm  broke  over  London,  wnich 
terrified  many  ladies,  and  even  some 
gentlemen  amongst  the  audience; 
meanwhile,  Gainsboroush  and  a  chosen 
few  were  privately  admitted  to  the 
roof  of  the  theatre,  where  the  display 
on  the  small  stage,  by  looking  down, 
was  still  visible;  when,  hearkening  first 
to  the  hurly-burly  in  nature,  and  then 
to  the  imitative  thunder,  the  enthusiast 
clapped  bis  hands  and  exclaimed, 
"  Bravo!  our  thunder  is  decidedly  Uie 
bestr 

The  observations  on  Gainsborough's 
ait  by  Dr.  Jackson,  according  lo  his 
various  modes  of  practice,  are  gener- 
ally so  nearly  true,  being  read  with  al- 
lowance, and  the  account  so  sensibly 
made  out,  that  it  is  due  to  Dr.  Jack- 
son to  copy  some  extracts  therefrom 
in  this  and  the  following  pages : — 

'^  As  a  painter,''  says  the  writer, 
**  his  abilities  may  be  considered  in 
three  different  departments  —  portrait, 
landscape,  and  groups  of  figures ;  to 
which  may  be  added  his  drawings. 

f'  To  take  these  in  the  above-men- 


tioned order,  the  first  consideration  in 
a  portrait,  especially  to  the  purchaser, 
is  that  it  be  a  perfect  likeness  of  the 
sitter :  in  this  respect  his  skill  was  un- 
rivalled. The  next  point  is,  that  it  be 
a  good  picture :  here  he  has  as  of^eu 
failed  as  succeeded.  lie  failed  by  af- 
fecting a  thin,  washy  colouring,  and 
a  hatching  style  of  pencilling;  but 
when  from  accident  or  choice  he 
painted  in  the  manly,  substantial  style 
of  Vandyck,  he  was  very  little,  if  at 
all,  his  inferior.  It  shews  a  great  defect 
in  judgment  to  be  from  choice  wrong, 
when  we  know  what  is  right.  Per- 
haps his  best  portrait  is  that  known 
amoncst  the  painters  by  the  name  of 
the  <  Blue  Boy  ;'  it  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Buttall,  near  Newport 
Market,  in  St.  Martin's  parish. 

"There  are  three  different  eras  in  his 
landscape.  His  first  manner  was  in 
imitation  of  Ruysdael,  with  more  va- 
rious colouring;  the  second  was  an 
extravagant  looseness  of  pencilling, 
which,  though  reprehensible,  none  but 
a  great  master  can  possess ;  his  third 
manner  was  a  solid,  firm  style  of  touch. 

"  At  this  last  period  he  possessed  liis 
greatest  powers,  and  was  (what  every 
painter  is  at  some  time  or  other)  fond 
of  varnish.  This  produced  the  usual 
defects, —  improvea  the  picture  for  two 
or  three  months,  then  ruined  it  for 
ever  1  With  all  hb  excellence  in  this 
branch  of  the  art,  he  was  a  great  man« 
nerist.  But  the  worst  of  his  pictures 
have  a  value,  from  the  facility  of  execu- 
tion; which  excellence  I  shall  again 
mention. 

**  His  groups  of  figures  are  for  the 
most  part  very  pleasing,  though  unna- 
tural ;  for  a  town  giri,  with  her  clothes 
in  rags,  is  not  a  ragged  country  girl. 
Notwithstanding  this  remark,  there  are 
numberless  instances  of  his  groups  at 
the  door  of  a  cottage,  or  by  a  fire  in  a 
wood,  &c.,  that  are  so  pleasing  as  to 
disarm  criticism.  He  sometimes  (like 
Murillo)gave  interest  to  a  single  figure. 
His  '  Shepherd's  Bov,'  '  Woodman,' 
*  Giri  and  Pigs,'  are  fully,  equal  to  the 
best  pictures  on  such  subjects.  His 
«  Fighting  Dogs,'  *  Girl  warming 
Herself,'  and  some  others,  shew  his 
great  powers  in  this  style  of  painting. 
The  very  distinguished  rank  tne  '  Girl 
and  Pigs '  held  at  Mons.  de  Calonne's 
sale,  in  company  with  some  of  the  best 
pictures  of  the  best  masters,  will  fully 
justify  a  commendation  which  might 
else  seem  extravagant.         ...v,,,,^ 
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<'  If  I  were  to  rest  his  repatation  upon 
one  point,  it  should  be  on  his  drawings. 
No  man  ever  possessed  methods  so  va- 
rious for  producing  effect,  and  all  were 
excellent:  his  washy,  hatching  style, 
was  here  in  its  proper  element.  Tlie 
subject,  which  is  scarce  enough  for 
painting,  is  sufficient  for  a  drawing; 
and  the  hasty,  loose  handling,  which  in 
painting  is  poor,  is  rich  in  a  transparent 
wash  of  bistre  and  Indian  ink.  Perhaps 
the  quickest  effects  ever  produced  were 
in  some  of  his  drawings.  And  this  leads 
me  again  to  take  up  his  facility  of  exe- 
cution. 

"  Many  of  his  pictures  have  no  other 
merit  than  this  lacility ;  and  yet,  hav- 
ing it,  arc  undoubtedly  valuable.  His 
drawings  almost  rest  on  this  quality 
alone  for  their  value,  but  possessing  it 
in  an  eminent  degree  (and  no  draw- 
ings can  have  any  merit  where  it  is 
wanting) ;  his  works,  therefore,  in  this 
branch  of  the  art,  approach  nearer  to 
perfection  than  his  paintings. 

"  Iftheterm/aci7i(yexplain  not  itself, 
instead  of  a  definition,  I  will  illustrate 
it. 

"  Should  a  performer  of  middling  exe- 
cution on  the  violin  contrive  to  get 
through  his  piece,  the  roost  that  can 
be  said  is,  that  he  has  not  failed  in  his 
attempt. 

"  Should  Cramer  perform  the  same 
music,  it  would  be  so  much  within  his 
powers,  that  it  would  be  executed  with 
ease.  Now,  the  superiority  of  pleasure 
which  arises  from  the  execution  of  a 
Cramer,  is  enjoyed  from  the  facility  of 
a  Gainsborough.  A  poor  piece  per- 
formed by  the  one,  or  a  poor  subject 
taken  by  the  other,  give  more  pleasure 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated, 
than  a  good  piece  of  music  and  a 
sublime  subject  in  the  hands  of  artists 
that  have  not  the  means  by  which  effects 
are  produced  in  subjection  to  them.  To 
a  good  painter  or  musician,  this  illus- 
tration was  needless ;  and  yet  by  them 
on/y,perhapSyitwill  be  felt  and  under- 
stood.* 

"  By  way  of  addition  to  this  sketch  of 
Gainsborough,  let  me  mention  a  few 
miscellaneous  particulars. 

"  He  had  no  relish  forhistorical  paint- 


ing. He  never  sold,  but  always  gave 
away  his  drawings ;  commonly  to  per- 
sons who  were  perfectly  ignorant  of 
their  value.  He  nated  the  harpsichord 
and  the  pianoforte.  He  disliked  sing- 
iQg>  particularly  in  parts.  He  detest^ 
reading ;  but  was  so  like  Sterne  in  his 
letters,  that,  if  it  were  not  for  an  ori- 
ginality that  could  be  copied  from  no 
one,  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  had 
formed  his  style  upon  a  close  imitation 
of  that  author.  He  had  as  much  plea- 
sure in  looking  at  a  violin  as  at  hearing 
it.  I  have  seen  him  for  many  minutes 
surveying  in  silence  the  perfection  of 
an  instrument,  from  the  just  proportion 
of  the  model,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
workmanship. 

''  His  conversation  was  sprightly,  but 
licentious.  His  favourite  subjects  were 
music  and  painting,  which  be  treated 
in  a  manner  peculiarly  his  own.  The 
common  topics,  or  any  of  a  superior 
cast,  he  thoroughly  hated,  and  always 
interrupted  by  some  stroke  of  genuine 
wit  or  original  humour. 

"  The  indiscriminate  admirers  of  my 
late  friend  will  consider  this  sketch  of 
his  character  far  beneath  his  merit ;  bnt 
it  must  be  remembered  that  my  wish 
was  not  to  make  it  perfect,  but  just. 
The  same  principle  obliges  me  to  add, 
that  as  to  his  common  acquaintance  he 
vms  sprightly  and  agreeable,  so  to  his 
intimate  friends  he  was  sincere  and 
honest,  and  that  his  heart  was  always 
alive  to  every  feeling  of  honour  and 
generosity.** 

The  writer  of  this  saw  Gainsborough 
behind  the  curtain,  in  coinpany  wUh 
his  old  and  lively  convive  John  Ban- 
nister, on  the  night  of  an  oratorio. 
They  were  threading  their  way  amidst 
the  scenes  piled  against  the  vralls,  and 
one  (the  property  man)  had  taken  them 
to  the  spot  where  some  slips  were  de- 
posited and  carefully  preserved,  paint- 
ed for  Garrick  by  Loutherbourg  some 
years  before ;  one,  particularly,  which 
represented  the  porch  and  part  of  a 
village  churchyard.  This  was  admired 
by  Gainsborough,  who  at  that  moment 
hearing  Mr.  Stanley,  the  blind  per- 
former, touching  the  organ  in  the 
orchestra  (on  the  stage  they  were  per- 


*  This  illustratiou  is  flimsy.  Facility  of  execution,  abstractedly,  is  desinUtle  for 
its  own  sake.  That  which,  in  a  master,  appears  to  be  done  with  ease,  is  always  satia- 
itkctory ;  but  that  which  the  philosophic  pen  of  Reynolds  aptly  termed  fallacioiu 
mastery  was  not  thefacUittj  of  uaioaboroagh.  There  was  a  pathot  to  be  found  by  the 
painter  and  the  trpe  connoisseur,  which,  it  may  be  inferred  by  the  writer  of  this  mis- 
taken illustration,  lay  too  deep  for  the  discovery  of  the  perpeption— the  very  soul  of 
the  genius  of  the  extraordinary  painter ! 
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forming  an  oratorio),  observed  to 
Bannister,  '^  Quite  in  character  tliis, 
Jack  !  Let  us  enter  the  porch  and  go 
to  prayers,  for  the  service  is  begun." 
Old  Parsons,  the  comedian,  met  him 
*  tliere,  and,  in  an  under-voice,  spoke  in 
the  character  of  one  of  the  gravcdiggers 
in  Hamktf  and  Gainsborough  took  up 
the  part  of  the  other ;  when  Bannister, 
with  a  most  whimsical  face,  pronounced 
"A— a— men!" 

Fischer,  the  performer,  who,  as  be- 
fore observed,  for  weeks,  or  perhaps 
months,  occasionally  residea  with 
Gainsborough,  and,  ailer  a  long  court- 
ship, ultimately  married  his  daughter. 
This  union  caused  Gainsborough  many 
hours  of  sadness  (who  albeit,  certainly, 
was  not  addicted  to  indulge  in  sorrow), 
ibr  the  musician  proved  to  be  of  a  sour, 
unaccommodating  temper.  In  £ic(,  he 
was  what  Mrs.  Gainsborough  desig- 
nated him,  a  *'  German  brute,"  and 
made  her  daughter  wretched,  l>eing  an 
unfeeling  churl  of  a  husband. 

Fischer  was  a  humorist,  and  no  re- 
specter of  persons.  He  very  frequently 
attended  the  king ;  and  one  morning, 
being  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  just  hav- 
ing made  his  retiring  bow  to  his  ma- 
jesty, at  the  moment  was  familiarly 
accosted  by  the  Earl  of  Ilarcourt. 

**  Oh,  how  do  you  do,  Fischer  ?"  said 
his  lordship.  *'Haveyou  received  a  card 
for  Lady  liarcourt's  party  to-night  Y* 

"  No,  mine  lordt,"  said  be. 

''  I  know  it  was  intended  to  invite 
you." 

Fischer  bowed. 

"  Ah — Fischer — but  as  we  have  met 
— a— a — perhaps  you  will  put  your 
hautboy  in  your  pocket." 

**  Thank  your  lordtsbip,"  retnroed 
tlie  Gennao,  **poU  mine  hautboy  nevpr 
eads  no  sttppcrty 

Tins  short  dialogue  passed  in  the 
hearing  of  the  king,  who  immediately 
went  and  related  it  to  tlie  queen  and 
her  amiable  daughters,  to  the  delight 
ofalL  the  illustrious  party,  who  mightily 
enj6yed  this  instance  of  the  hrusquene 
of  the  musician — the  more  so,  for  thev 
had  not  the  highest  opinion  of  tlie  earl  s 
liberality. 

The  following  account  of  Gainsbo- 
rough's death,  when  made  public,  ex- 
cited a  deep  and  sensibly  general  in- 
terest, as  it  appears  that  his  case  was 
not  understood  by  the  faculty,  although 
his  medical  attendants  were  admitted 
to  rank  amongst  the  most  celebrated 
for  knowledge  and  skill : — 
VOL.  XXII.  NO.  cxxxj. 


**  Died  at  his  house  in  Pall  Mall,  at 
two  o'clock  iu  the  morning,  on  the  2d 
August,  1788,  Mr.  Gainsborough,  the 
painter,  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses 
that  ever  adorned  any  age  or  any  nation. 

"  His  death  was  occasioned  by  a  wen 
in  the  neck,  which  grew  internally,  and 
so  large  as  to  obstruct  the  passages. 
The  effects  of  it  became  evident  a  few 
months  since,  from  a  cold  caught  one 
morning  in  Westminster  Hall,  at  the  trial 
of  Mr.  Warren  Hastings. 

**  The  malady  began  to  increase  from 
this  time;  but  its  symptoms  so  much 
eluded  the  skill  of  Dr.  Heberden  and 
Mr.  John  Hunter,  the  celebrated  surgeon, 
that  they  declared  it  was  nothing  more 
than  a  swelling  of  the  glands,  which  the 
warm  weather  would  disperse.  With 
this  prospect  he  went  to  his  cottage, 
near  Richmond,  where  he  remained  for 
a  few  days ;  but  growing  worse,  he  re- 
turned. A  suppuration  taking  place  soon 
after,  Mr.  John  Hunter  acknowledged 
the  protuberance  to  be  a  cancer.  Mr. 
Pott  was  at  this  time  called  in,  with 
Dr.  Warren,  who  confirmed  the  opinion, 
but  found  it  impracticable  to  administer 
aid. 

"  In  a  state  thus  desperate,  the  esteem, 
ed  and  admired  Gainsborough  languished 
and  died,  ignorant  of  the  malady  which 
brought  him  to  his  end.  After  his  death 
the  part  was  opened,  the  excrescence  ex- 
amined, and  the  mistake  was  discovered. 

*'  Mr.  Gainsborough  was  just  turned 
of  sixty-one  years  of  age." 

No  mind,  perhaps,  ever  was  known 
to  derive  a  greater  constancy  of  happi- 
ness from  any  professionalpursuit  than 
that  of  Gainsborough's.  The  last  con- 
versation that  passed  between  Sir  Jo- 
shua Reynolds  and  him,  at  an  interview 
a  few  clays  before  his  decease,  gave 
abundant  evidence  of  this;  for  Gains- 
borough feelingly  expressed  his  sorrow 
and  regret  at  being  apparently  so  near 
his  end,  and  about  to  be  called  hence, 
at  the  period  when  he  felt  he  was  only 
just  beginning  to  comprehend  his  art. 
His  last  ejaculation  spoke  the  Unguage 
of  his  enthusiasm :  "  We  are  all  going 
to  heaven,  and  Vandyck  is  of  the 
party  V 

Gainsborough's  removal  from  Schom- 
berg  House  ultimately  made  way  for 
Cosway,  who  here,  for  several  conse- 
cutive years,  painted  the  miniatures  of 
the  most  distinguished  persons  in  high 
life ;  deriving,  perhaps,  a  larger  in- 
come, during  this  part  of  his  suocessful 
career,  than  any  one  of  the  same  pro- 
fession recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
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Amongst  his  patrons,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  occupies  the  first  place;  for 
through  his  royal  munificence  the  vain 
little  egotist  was  elevated  high  above 
his  compeers,  and  for  years  was  the 
indulged  minion  of  fashionable  life. 

Richard  Cosway  was,  during  his 
youth,  a  student  in  the  statue  gallery 
gratuitously  built,  and  supplied  with  a 
collection  of  very  fine  casts,  or  jettesy 
from  Italy,  procured  at  a  considerable 
expense,  on  the  return  to  England  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  de- 
posited in  his  grace's  mansion  at 
Whitehall,  which  was  burnt  nearly 
fiAy  years  ago,  and  the  premises  en- 
tirely destroyed. 

Cosway  evinced  high  talent  whilst 
studying  in  this  academy,  as  he  ob- 
tained several  prizes  for  his  works, 
and  came  early  before  the  world  as  an 
artist  of  the  first  promise  in  his  walk  ; 
his  miniatures  being  universally  ad- 
mired for  their  singular  beauty  and 
masterly  execution. 

His  talent,  however,  was  not  con- 
fined to  miniature  painting  in  water- 
colours  ;  for  he  occasionally  studied  in 
oil,  and  produced  some  fancy  compo- 
sitions, which  were  well  conceived,  and 
wrought  in  a  style  of  elegance  purely 
of  his  own  invention. 

He  married  a  lady  who,  in  the  zenith 
of  her  charms,  was  very  generally 
admired,  and  was  peculiarly  noticed 
by  the  prince,  then  considered  to  be 
the  meet  elegant  in  person  and  manners 
of  any  man  of  fashion — so  much  so, 
indeed,  as  to  excite  the  animadversions 
of  the  town ;  and  every  one  appeared 
to  be  surprised  at  the  tales  that  were 
whiipeKd  at  the  expense  of  the  lady, 
excepting  he  whom  the  tales  most  con- 
cerned, who  was,  or  appeared  to  be, 
the  most  fiishionable,  polite,  and  easy 
Frenchified  husband  of  any  English- 
man. 

Mrs.  Cosway  was  an  artist  too,  and 
in  style  the  very  counterpart  of  her 
husband.  They  painted  each  other's 
portraits,  and  embellished  them  with 
such  strange  attributes  and  fopperies, 
that  the  other  artists  delighted  to  ridi- 
cule them.  But  the  shiSts  of  satire, 
and  the  sarcasms  which  they  begot, 
appeared  to  be  received  as  a  species 
of  compliment  by  the  vain  objects 
attacked. 

A  person  in  high  life,  about  forty-five 


years  ago,  wrote  a  novel,  in  which 
Dicky  Cosway  was  made  the  mock 
hero.  This,  perhaps,  was  the  only 
attack  that  ever  was  felt ;  for  the 
laughter  and  contempt  at  the  principal 
personage  was  so  flagrant,  so  undis- 
guised, that  Cosway  i>aid  largely,  as 
was  said,  to  suppress  the  work,  and  it 
vras  only  known  to  a  small  circle.* 

They  had  a  daughter  this  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cosway,  a  beautiful  girl,  and  she 
was  considered  to  be,  whilst  under 
eight  years  of  age,  a  prodigy  of  talent ; 
and  the  most  intimate  friends  of  the 
miniature  painter  always  fancied  that 
missfiivoured  the  likeness  of  the  heir- 
apparent. 

The  child  was  a  great  linguist,  and 
at  six  years  of  age  knew  the  Hebrew 
tongue  as  well  as  any  Jewish  rabbi — at 
least  so  said  the  father.  Like  the  fate 
of  roost  extraordinarily  precocious  in- 
puts, being  judged  to  be  too  clever  (or 
this  world,  she  was  called  to  the  worid 
of  spirits ;  and  her  father,  assbted  by 
the  friendly  offices  of  a  select  few  vi- 
sionary friends,  canonised  the  beautiful 
wonder  I 

The  eccentric  father,  after  the  deadi 
of  miss,  fancied,  or  pretended  to  believe, 
himself  a  saint ;  and,  as  tlie  Corsican 
said,  **  it  is  but  a  step  from  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous,*'  the  painter  studied 
the  legends  of  ages  long  past  and  gone, 
took  up  the  ol»olete  trade  of  a  pro- 
phet, and  endeavoured  to  make  even 
grave  men  believe  he  could  bring  spi- 
rits from  the  vasty  deep  1 

His  old  friend  and  crony  academi- 
cian, the  cynic  Northcote,  being  advised 
of  tliis,  one  morning  paid  him  a  visit, 
and  entreated  him  to  bring  before  him 
his  honoured  preceptor  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  Cosway  nacked  out  of  the 
dilemma,  and  said,  ^'  I  would  gratify 
your  wishes,  but  the  act  would  be  too 
sinful." 

He  was  a  great  collector  of  paintings 
by  the  celebrated  old  masters;  and 
every  apartment  of  the  pariour,  draw- 
ing-room, and  second  floor,  was  crowd- 
ed withRaffaelles,Titians,Rembrandts, 
and  Tenierses ;  and  these,  as  the  Duke 
of asserted,  were  convenient  fur- 
niture for  a  first-rate  house  of  assigna- 
tion. 

One  of  the  highest  in  the  prince- 
regent's  household  was  the  bearer  of  a 
message  from  his  royal   highness   to 


•  The  only  copy  we  ever  saw  ^as  one  in  the  possMslon  of  the  late  J^fti 
Torringtoi^, 
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Cosway,  inviting  him  to  a  social  din- 
ner ;  and  was  commanded  to  say  that 
he  desired  his  company  for  the  pleasure 
of  a  '^  friendly  chat  on  old  times.*^ 
The  painter  had  then  (for  he  was  far 
advanced  in  age)  suffered  his  beard, 
which  was  entirely  white,  to  grow  to  a 
patriarchal  length.  He  was  attired  in 
a  black  brocade  robe ;  wore  a  clerical 
cap  of  the  age  of  James  I. ;  and  had^ 
upon  a  spacious  desk  before  him,  a 
ponderous  black-letter  folio;  and,  as 
the  visitor  said,  <'  looked  toiUe  crache 
the  figure  of  old  Sydrophel,  in  Butler^s 

For  some  time  Cosway  continued 
seriously  engaged  in  his  reiEtding,  when 
he  was  asked,  <<  what  answer  he  should 
return  to  the  roval  invitation?*'  To 
-which  was  replied  :  '<  Present  my  duty 
to  his  royal  nighness,  and  tell  him  I 
have  long  done  with  these  >'anities; 
and  charity  compels  me  to  admonish 
him  it  were  well  to  think  the  time  for 
sudi  follies  were  past.  Tell  his  royal 
highness  I  have  no  leisure  for  such 
visits,  and  that  I  am  better  employed." 

As  Northcote  afterwards  ooserved, 
''It  were  difficult  to  determine  whe- 
ther Cosway  was  the  greater  knave  or 
fool/'  He  died,  what  he  had  been 
all  along,  a  charlatan  and  an  impos- 
tor; and  his  comely  wife  became  a 
lady-abbess ! 

The  apartments  at  Schomberg  House, 
for  more  than  a  century,  have  been,  as 
the  lively  Gainsborough  used  to  assert, 
the  occasional  museum  of  living  and 
defunct  curiosities,  animate  and  inani- 
mate, subjects  for  the  pencil  and  the 
pen,  and  the  rendezvous  of  wights  of 
science,  virtuosi,  antiquaries,  painters, 
poets;  and,  moreover,  the  great  mart 
of  beauty,  for  its  first  professional  oc- 
cupier painted  all  the  celebrated  beau- 
ties of  tne  reign  of  George  I. ;  and  his 
successors.  Beau  Astley  and  Gainsbo- 
Tougli,  many  of  those  of  the  time  of 
George  II.;  whilst  Cosway's  pencil 
will  perpetuate  the  admired  toasts  of 
the  court  of  George  III. 

Bowyer  here  curried  on  a  great  con- 
cern as  a  publisher  of  splendid  prints, 
portraits  of  his  illustrious  contempo- 
raries ;  and  here  established  a  picture 
mart,  from  which  he  publishea  what 
was  termed  "  Bowyers  Gallery,*'  the 


collection  afterwards  being  sold,  in 
tickets  or  lots,  in  the  form  of  a  lottery. 

At  this  place  subscriptions  were  re- 
ceived for  the  superbly  engraved  por- 
trait of  the  hero  of  Waterloo,  from  the 
picture  painted  bv  SirThos.  Lawrence ; 
the  history  of  which  records  the  tact 
and  worldly  skill  of  the  publisher,  who 
secured  himself  against  the  attempted 
frauds,  too  oAen  successfully  practised 
upon  publishers  by  certain  among  the 
fashionable  world,  who  are  subscribers 
to  every  thing,  but  who  pay  for  nothing 
— and  then  complain  I 

Mr.  Bowyer  announced  his  pro- 
spectus for  publishing  the  portrait  of 
the  illustrious  Wellington  soon  after 
his  splendid  battle  and  victory  of  Wa- 
terloo. Such  was  the  eagerness  of  the 
public  to  promote  the  scheme,  whilst 
the  Waterloo  rage  was  at  its  height, 
that  every  one  who  fancied  himself  a 
patriot  desired  to  have  a  prime  im- 
pression from  the  engraved  plate,  and 
at  any  price  /  Fortunately  for  the  spi- 
rited projector,  who  had  bought  expe- 
rience, he  had  a  book  with  printed 
receipts,  which  his  agents  made  a  con- 
dition that  all  subscribers  were  com- 
pelled to  sign.  The  time  at  length 
arrived  when  the  print  was  completed, 
some  six  or  seven  years  afterwards,  but 
the  subscribing  frenzy  had  long  ceased, 
when  the  fieur  greater  part  had  forgotten, 
or  pretended  not  to  remember  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  refused  to  receive  the 
print;  but  the  book  of  signatures  being 
produced,  this  indubitable  evidence,  to 
the  chagrin  of  the  would-be  defaulters, 
compelled  payment;  and  the  publisher 
made  a  capital  speculation  of  the 
scheme,  and  pocketed  many  thousand 
pounds. 

Tlie  last  scene  to  k>e  recorded  in  the 
eventful  history  of  Schomberg  House 
was  that  of  "  honest  Tom  Payne,"  the 
bibliopolist,  who,  about  forty  years  ago, 
removed  from  the  well-known  premises 
at  the  Mews  Gate,  the  bottom  of  Castle 
Street,  Leicester  Square,  at  the  northern 
entrance  of  that  royal  ecuriCf  at  which, 
for  many  preceding  years,  all  the  lite- 
rary lords  and  dukes  in  the  land,  and 
others,  eminent  bibliomaniasts,  there 
held  conclave  daily ;  and  these  homely, 
one-storied  premises,  were  designated 
the  **  Royal  Exchange  of  Literature." 
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THE  DANUBE. 
BY  BEOTHBB  PEEEOEINE. 

Pabt  I. 


Having  exhausted  the  fightf  of  Co&- 
stantinople  aixl  its  suburbsi  vre  took 
our  departure  for  Vienna  on  the  30th 
of  July,  in  the  Danube  steamer;  gob- 
sideriog  that  a  steam-voyage  tfp  the 
river,  in  spite  of  crowded  cabins,  su^ 
focation,  mosquitoes,  and  fisvers,  was 
pi^ierable  to  the  land-journey  to  Bel- 
grade by  the  passage  of  the  ^Ikan^-* 
a  journey  or  nevly  eight  hundred 
miles  performed  entirely  on  boneback, 
and  seldom  done,  except  by  coufi»r% 
in  less  than  ten  days.  Our  steamer  was 
the  Ferdinando  Primo,  well  known  to 
Eastern  travellers  as  one  of  the  best 
vessels  of  the  Austrian  company ;  she 
was  commanded  by  a  smartlitue  captain, 
who  lost  no  opportunity  of  making 
tlie  ''  world''  around  him  understand 
that  he  was  a  British  sailor,  and  duly 
sensible  of  the  privileges  and  import*- 
anoe  thereto  belonging. 

In  order  to  fortify  ourselves  against 
the  contingencies  above  alluded  to,  as 
inseparable  from  a  voyage  yp  the 
Danube,  we  had  taken  care  to  procure 
a  supply  of  such  comforts  and  luxuries 
as  Constantinople  enabled  us  to  obtain, 
and  the  want  of  which  had  been  sen* 
ously  felt  during  our  previous  journey 
in  Egypt  and  Greece  t  the  most 
important  of  these  were  moequito 
curtains,  and  London  porter  trom 
Stampers  celebmtad  store.  Travellers 
who  follow  this  route  will  do  well  te 
bear  in  mind,  that  to  the  use  of  this 
beverage  in  the  pestilent  swamps  of  the 
Lower  Danube  during  the  dog^^iays^ 
the  exemption  of  many  passengers  from 
malaria  fevers  is  very  genemlly  and 
perhaps  j  ustly  attributed .  Among  our 
passengers  were  a  large  party  of  £ng* 
lish  travellera,  three  Frenchmen,  one 
of  the  attaches  of  the  Belgian  embassy, 
and  the  Polish  renegade  who  has  since 
figured  in  the  newspapers  as  the  Turkish 
pretender,  under  the  name  of  Nadir 
Achmet  Bey. 

The  passage  up  the  Bospborus  in- 
creased our  regret  at  our  departure, 
and  impressed  on  our  recollections, 
more  vividly  than  before,  the  picturesque 
charms  of  that  unrivallea  channel, 
which  appeared  more  beautiful  at 
parting.    Our  steamer  dashed  gallantly 


b?  Terapia  and  Buynkder^;  and,  in 
about  two  houra  and  a  half,  enteved 

"  t!ie  Pontic  sea, 
Whose  icy  eorrent  and  eoap«lsiv«  course 
Ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb,  bat  kospa  dee 


To  the  Propontis  mud  the  HeUespeot.'' 

\Ve  rounded  the  promontory  of  Papas 
Bomou,  on  whicn  stands  the  Fanar 
and  Fort  of  Europe  (Etoumeli  Fanar- 
aki),  sweeping  close  to  the  Cyanean 
Symplegaaes,  which  lie  off  it.  These 
smgular  rocks,  so  famous  in  the  histoij 
of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  are  situ- 
ated at  the  northern  entrance  of  the 
Bospborus  close  to  the  European  shore ; 
while  the  Asiatic  Sy  mplegaaes  are  more 
distant  from  the  mouth  of  the  channel, 
beyond  the  town  of  Eiva :  it  was  torn 
the  latter  that  Jason  took  his  stone 
anchor.  The  rapid  way  of  our  steamer 
caused  the  five  rocks  to  close  so  speedily 
into  one,  that  the  ancient  §Me  of  their 
crushing  ships  which  passed  between 
them  was  forcibly  brought  to  our  re- 
collection. On  the  highest  rock,  which 
roost  travellers  have  climbed,  and  up 
which  Lord  Byron  says  he '' scrambled 
with  as  great  nsk  as  ever  the  Argonauts 
escaped  in  their  hoy,"  is  the  pedestal 
of  a  column  converted  into  an  altar  in 
honour  of  Augustus,  as  an  inscription 
legible  in  the  last  century  proved; 
rams'  heads  and  festoons  of  flowers  are 
still  traceable  upon  it.  Byion's  de- 
scription of  this  portion  of  the  Black 
Sea  is  much  quoted  by  travellers,  who 
are  oflen  practically  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  its  concluding  lines :  — 

f*  The  wind  swept  down  the  Euxine,  and 

the  wave 
Broke  fiMming  o'er  the  blue  Symple- 

gades; 
Tis  a  grand  sight  from  off  '  the  Giant's 

Grave' 
To  watch  the  progress  of  those  rolling 

seas 
Between  the  Bospborus,  as  they  lash  and 

lave 
Europe  and  Asia,  you  being  quite  at 

ease: 
There's  not  a  sea  the  passenger  e'er  puVea 

in, 
Toms  up  more  dangerous  breakers  than 

the  Euxine*" 
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Our  course  was  almost  due  north 
along  the  western  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea;  but  at  no  time  after  our  entrance 
were  we  tery  near  the  coast,  the  ap- 
pearance of  which  is  tame  afler  the 
scenery  of  the  Bosphoros.  The  cliflb, 
in  many  parts,  reminded  os  of  the 
soath*westem  shore  of  the  British 
Channel,  but  the  soil  appeared  to  be 
entirely  uncnltiyated  and  destitnte  of 
timber.  About  hal^past  eight  on  the 
following  morning  we  anchored  in  the 
little  harbour  of  Varna,  the  ancient 
Odessus,  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
the  Russian  war  for  the  gallant  defence 
of  its  garrison  during  m  or  seren 
weeks  against  the  whole  army  of  Rus-' 
sia,  and  for  the  disgraceful  capitula^ 
tion  of  Yonssottf  Pacha,  who,  through 
treachery  or  cowardice,  surrendered  me 
fbrtress  to  the  enemy.  Nadir  Achmet 
Bey  left  the  steamer  here,  intending  to 
rejoin  us  at  Silistria.  Duriny  tmr  Imef 
▼oyage  he  had  surprised  the  passengers 
by  his  marrellous  knowledge  of  Tan-' 
guages,  and  by  Ms  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  European  habits,  acquired 
during  his  travels  and  through  books. 
This  singular  personage,  to  whom  we 
shall  ha?e  occasion  to  refer  hereafker,  re- 
presented himself  as  an  Asiatic  Turk  in 
the  military  service  of  the  sultan ;  he 
stated  that  his  rank  was  that  of  general 
of  artillery,  that  he  had  20,000  men 
under  his  command,  and  that  he  pos- 
sessed estates  iu  Bulgaria,  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  sultan  as  a  mark  of 
personal  favour.  The  only  external 
evidences  of  Turkish  origin  were  his 
beard,  his  Turkish  uniform,  and  his 
slippers;  but  his  dress  was  so  well 
nuide,  and  his  slippers  covered  so 
Parisian-like  a  boot,  that  tliey  rather 
confirmed  our  disposition  to  question 
the  accuracy  of  his  statement.  His 
Fez  cap,  which,  contrary  to  Oriental 
etiqnette,  he  invariably  removed  at 
meals,  covered  not  a  shaven  crown, 
but  a  very  luxuriant  growth  of  hair, 
singularly  at  variance  with  Turkish 
customs.  He  conversed  with  remark- 
able fluency  with  the  passengers  of 
different  nations  whom  he  found  on 
board,  —  Turkish,  French,  Eitglish, 
Germans,  Greeks,  Hungarians,  and 
Wallacks ;  and  assured  us  that  he  was 
equally  versed  in  Arabic,  Persian,  Rus- 
sian, and  Polish.  He  gave  ample 
proof  of  his  knowledge  of  English ;  for 
he  not  only  quoted  Milton  and  Shak- 
speare,  but  presented  an  impromptu 
stanza  of  very  Oriental  poetry  to  an 


English  lady,  whose  own  powers  as  a 
linguist  gave  her  ample  opportunities 
of  testing  his  proficiency  in  the  Euro- 
pean tongues.  He  professed  a  pro- 
found hatred  of  Russia ;  and  said  that 
if  England   declared   war  with    that 

rer,  he  would  march  against  it  with 
520,000  men,  even  if  the  sultan 
should  forbid  his  interference!  his 
violent  indignation  against  Russia  ap- 
peared to  many  of  our  party  to  be  sus- 
picious, and  we  concluded  that  he  was  a 
Polish  spy  in  the  service  of  the  autocrat. 
We  afterwards  discovered  that,  before  he 
landed  at  Varna,  he  confessed  to  the 
captain  of  the  steamer  that  he  had  no 
money  to  pay  his  passage,  and  begged 
to  be  trusted  until  be  came  on  Ixwrd 
again  at  Silistria.  After  some  delay, 
the  captain  submitted  to  this  arrange- 
ment, being  satisfied  of  the  truth  of 
Mil  part  of  his  story.  As  we  had 
land^  before  him,  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  tlmt  when  lie  entered 
the  town  the  sentries  took  no  notice 
of  him,  and  treated  him  as  a  perfect 
stranger,  —  a  circumstance  rK>t  to  be 
reconciled  with  his  statements  of  his 
high  official  rank  and  great  possessions 
in  the  province.  He  had  also  stated 
that  he  vras  on  a  special  mission  from 
the  sultan  to  the  Pacha  of  Varna: 
another  fact  which  we  could  not  re- 
concile with  the  nature  of  his  reception. 
However,  he  had  hitherto  been  so 
agreeable,  and  had  so  diverted  our 
voyage  by  exciting  speculations  as  to 
his  real  character,  that  we  were  sorry 
to  lose  him. 

On  landing,  some  of  our  party 
went  to  visit  the  pacha  and  the  Greek 
archbishop ;  while  the  rest,  accom- 
panied by  the  captain,  visited  the 
old  fortifications,  and  examined  the 
place  where  the  Russians  made  their 
first  breach  in  1823.  In  an  adjoining 
valley,  Ladislaus,  king  of  Poland,  was 
defeated  by  Amurath  I.  in  1444 — a  just 
punishment  for  the  violation  of  a  solemn 
truce,  which  the  pope  declared  it  would 
be  no  crime  to  break  with  infidels. 
We  left  Varna  at  eleven  in  the  morn- 
ing; the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  pre- 
sented generally  the  same  character  as 
those  already  described ;  there  was  no 
picturesque  scenery  to  divert  the  tedium 
of  the  voyage,  and  no  remarkable  ob- 
jects, except  a  promontory  surmounted 
by  a  ruined  Genoese  castle,  and  fre- 
quent twmdi  along  the  brow  of  the 
difb.  I  tasted  the  water  in  the  morn- 
ing at  Varna,  and  again  in  the  after- 
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noon  in  the  open  sea ;  at  Varna  it  was 
simply  brackish,  but  a  fresh-water  lake 
which  discharges  its  waters  into  the 
harbour  evidently  has  much  influence. 
In  the  open  sea  the  water  was  much 
Salter  than  I  expected,  from  the  ac- 
counts given  by  former  travellers,  though 
it  was  much  less  salt  than  in  the  Bos- 
phorus  near  Scutari :  it  was,  however, 
salt  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  term,  and 
not  bitter  like  the  waters  of  the  !4editer- 
ranean.  We  saw  large  shoals  of  por- 
poises during  the  day,  and  passed 
several  vessels  and  small  craft  steering 
for  the  mouth  of  the  Danube. 

At  six  A.M.  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, we  were  approaching  the  low  en- 
trance of  the  river,  which  appeared  like 
a  long,  hopeless  bank  of  fiat  marsh, 
overgrown  oy  rushes.  About  half-past 
seven  we  entered  the  Sulin^h,  the  only 
one  of  the  four  mouths  which  is  now 
navigable,  and  therefore  craftily  secured 
by  the  Russians  in  their  last  treaty  with 
the  Porte.  The  passage  even  of  this 
mouth  is  obstructed  by  a  bar,  which 
renders  the  navigation  of  it  in  the  night 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
On  each  bank  were  Russian  guards, 
those  on  the  Turkish  side  being  osten- 
sibly stationed  there  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  quarantine.  By  the 
treaty  alluded  to,  Russia  secured  to 
herself,  under  the  name  of  Bessarabia, 
the  whole  of  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
river  from  the  Sulin^h  mouth  to  the 
river  Pruth,  below  Galadsch,  and  even 
presumed  to  impose  a  tax  upon  all 
vessels  entering  the  river.  Our  cap- 
tain of  the  Ferdinando  Primo  was  par- 
ticularly glorious  at  his  success  in 
resisting  this  imposition;  and  at  the 
remonstrance,  it  is  said,  of  the  British 
cabinet,  the  tax  was  repealed  for  the 
shipping  of  the  Great  Powers.  The  low 
rush-covered  banks  are  the  hot-bed  of 
malaria  and  mosquitoes,  and  the  mor- 
tality among  the  Russian  guards  is 
said  to  be  immense.  The  couotenances 
of  those  we  saw  en  p<tssanl  were  per- 
fect counterparts  of  those  remarked  by 
every  traveller  at  the  post-stations  on 
the  Pontine  marshes ;  but,  to  a  power 
like  Russia,  the  loss  of  life  is  nothing 
in  comparison  with  the  success  of  her 
policy.  The  mouth  of  the  river  was 
almost  closed  by  the  number  of  vessels 
working  up,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
steamer  among  them  added  not  a  little 
to  their  embarrassment.  The  river  is 
very  muddy  and  sluggish  for  many 
miles  before  it  reaches  the  Black  Sea; 


it  is  so  circuitous  and  forms  so  many 
reaches,  and  the  banks  are  every  where 
80  low,  that  the  ships  working  up  and 
down  its  stream  are  seen  over  the  land, 
even  when  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  each  other.  The  Essex  shore  of 
the  Thames  is  picturesque  in  com- 
parison with  this  part  of  the  Lower 
Danube ;  the  only  variety  in  its  tame 
and  monotonous  course  is  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Baishapat,  or  Five  Moun- 
tains, which,  though  distant,  present  a 
distinct  and  broken  outline,  rising  be- 
hind the  low  swamps  of  the  western 
bank  of  the  river.  At  three  p.m.  we 
arrived  at  Tuldscha,  and  landed  several 
of  our  Turkish  passengers.  Rain  began 
to  h\i  in  torrents,  obscuring  the  at- 
mosphere to  such  a  degree  that  it 
became  doubtful  whether  the  vessel 
could  proceed;  however,  by  the  skill 
and  perseverance  of  Captain  Everson, 
who  reiiained  on  deck  during  the 
whole  nigKt,  we  proceeded  without 
delay,  and  anchored  at  Galadsch,  the 
port  of  Moldavia,  about  midnight,  after 
having  made,  we  were  told,  a  very 
favourable  voyage  from  Constantinople. 
Passengers  who  land  at  Galadsch  roust 
perform  a  quarantine  of  fourteen  days. 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  experienonl 
the  miseries  of  the  Danube  mosquitoes; 
they  boarded  us  in  swarms,  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  the  cabin  was  carried  by 
storm.  Alas  1  the  muslin  of  die  Con- 
stantinople curtains  was  not  fine 
enough  ;  so  that  our  invaders  easily 
found  their  way  through,  and  did  not 
attempt  to  get  out  again.  On  the  fol- 
lowing rooming  every  face  bore  evi- 
dence of  the  combat,  and  gave  a  wo- 
ful  presentiment  of  future  suffering. 

The  Ferdinando  Primo  generally 
remains  a  day  at  Galadsch ;  we  were, 
therefore,  compelled  to  divert  our  time 
as  well  as  we  could  in  a  situation  where 
quarantine  regulations  almost  roade  us 
prisoners  in  the  ship.  In  a  cruise 
made  with  the  captain  round  the  islands 
in  the  river,  we  saw  snipes,  herons, 
water-hens,  &c.;  indeed  the  Lower 
Danube  is  the  resort  of  numerous 
varieties  of  birds,  and  during  vrinter 
abounds  with  game.  Besides  the  gulls 
which  frequent  the  lower  waters,  im- 
mense flocks  of  herons  and  pelicans 
hover  about  the  roarshy  islands  in  the 
stream,  but  ihey  are  very  difficult  to 
appix>ach.  Notning  can  be  imagined 
more  desolate  or  discouraging  than  the 
appearance  of  Galadsch,  although  it  is 
the  residence  of  British  and  other  ooa- 
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suls,  and  the  principal  port  for  the 
commerce  of  the  river. 

Part  of  the  town  is  somewhat  elevated 
above  the  river,  and  contains  some 
good  houses  recently  constructed  in 
the  European  style,  biit  in  general  it 
lies  upon  a  low  marshy  flat;  its  houses 
are  built  of  woodland  are  seldom  more 
than  one  story  high ;  and  its  streets  are 
so  splashy,  that  beards  are  necessary 
to  render  them  passable.  The  steamer 
was  moored  alongside  the  place  assign- 
ed to  ships  in  quarantine,  which  was 
separated  from  the  town  by  the  Par- 
latorio,  a  space  of  about  six  feet  broad, 
extending  for  some  distance  along  the 
bank,  and  protected  from  intrusion  by 
a  high  palisade  on  each  side.  This 
neutral  ground  was  crowded  with  Mol- 
davian ladies,  who  came  down  to  be 
stared  at  and  admired  by  the  newly 
arrived  cargo  of  the  Ferdinando  Pri- 
roo ;  and  one  of  them  told  us  that  she 
had  come  to  Galadsch  that  morning 
from  a  considerable  distance,  in  order 
to  see  a  steam-vessel.  Our  walk  along 
the  Parlatorio  was  the  only  bit  of 
Moldavian  ground  to  which  we  were 
allowed  access;  and  nothing  beyond 
the  town  made  an  exception  to  the 
general  monotony,  except  the  distant 
range  of  the  Balkan,  wnich  appeared 
much  nearer  than  it  really  is,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  low  level  of  the  plain 
which  spreads  from  its  biuse  to  the  river. 

At  four  P.M.  we  were  again  under 
way ;  and,  afler  a  run  of  about  two 
hours,  the  steamer  moored  alongside 
the  wooded  quay  of  Ibraila,  or  Bra- 
hilou,  the  port  of  Wallachia,  the  second 
and  last  port  of  the  Danube  to  which 
large  vessels  come  for  cargoes,  and  be- 
yond which  they  seldom  pass.  It  is 
conveniently  situated  for  the  shipment 
of  corn,  which  is  collected  there  from 
the  rich  plains  of  the  principality. 
Among  the  vessels  we  passed  m  our 
progress  from  the  Sulin^h  mouth  to 
Galadsch,  and  those  we  found  at  Ibraila, 
the  largest  proportion  were  under  the 
Syrian  flag ;  the  rest,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  Russians  and  two  or  three 
Englisli  brigs,  were  river  vessels.  All 
of  them  were  going  up  light,  and  the 
passage  against  the  current,  which  be- 
gins to  be  strong  between  Galadsch 
and  Ibraila,  was  evidently  the  most 
tedious  imaginable.  The  wind,  when 
favourable  for  proceeding  direct,  fre- 
quently becomes  contrary,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  numerous  bends  of  the 
stream;  under  these  circumstances,  it 


is  necessary  to  tow  or  track:  a  pro- 
cess which  is  both  laborious  and  dan- 
gerous to  European  sailors  in  a  coun- 
try of  constant  malaria  under  a  burn- 
ing sun.  It  is  surprising  that  the 
merchants  have  not  yet  mtroduced 
a  small  steam-tug  on  this  part  of  the 
river;  the  saving  of  time  alone  would 
speedily  repay  the  cost  of  its  employ- 
ment. Many  of  the  Syrian  ships  are 
well  found,  and  remarkably  pretty 
modeb;  they  are  rigged  generally  as 
brigs,  and  frequently  carry  sky-sails. 
We  were  much  amused  during  our  stay 
here  by  the  skifls  of  the  river,  which 
more  resemble  the  cauoes  of  savages 
than  the  boats  upon  one  of  the  princi- 
pal streams  of  Europe,  lliey  are  cut 
out  of  a  single  trunk,  and  are  propelled 
by  paddles,  broad  at  the  extremities, 
like  those  of  the  South  Sea  islanders. 
One  of  these  was  about  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  length,  and  was  as  perfect  a 
curiosity  in  its  way  as  its  owner,  a 
venerable  old  Greek,  who  paddled 
about  in  his  Lilliputian  vessel  witli  as 
much  content  as  if  he  commanded  a 
frigate.  The  craft,  ill  adapted  as  she 
seemed  for  such  an  experiment,  also 
carried  sail,  and  exhibited  a  rude  at- 
tempt at  the  rig  of  a  cutter ;  her  breadth 
of  beam  prevented  her  upsetting,  and 
she  made  very  fair  progress  under 
canvass :  the  mansuvres  of  this  second 
Commodore  0*Brien,  who  is  said  to 
enjoy  the  surprise  of  the  foreign  sailors, 
am)rded  us  great  amusement.  We 
were  also  much  struck  with  a  pecu- 
liarity in  the  changing  of  the  evening 
guard  at  the  Wallachian  stations. 
Af\er  the  usual  manoeuvres,  which  were 
performed  with  remarkable  precision, 
every  man,  at  the  word  of  command, 
took  ofl*his  hat;  and,  making  frequent 
signs  of  the  cross  on  his  head  and 
breast,  appeared  absorbed  for  several 
minutes  in  devotion;  after  this  ob- 
servance, they  were  marched  off  to 
their  several  stations.  Close  to  the 
place  of  our  anchorage  was  a  Parla- 
torio, similar  to  that  of  Galadsch ;  and 
near  it  was  a  guard-house,  whose  win- 
dows, on  our  arrival,  were  crowded 
with  visitors,  among  whom  were  many 
Wallachian  ladies.  If  the  party  there 
assembled  might  have  been  considered 
a  fair  specimen  of  their  countrywomen, 
we  should  have  pronounced  the  female 
beauty  of  Wallachia  to  be  very  remark- 
able, and  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
neighbouring  stale.  Our  captain  pro- 
posed in  the  evening  that  we  should 
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entertain  the  Wallacks  by  a  dance, 
and  the  very  respectable  mate  of  the 
Ferdinando  rolunteered  his  serrices  on 
the  fiddle;  we  accordingly  assembled 
a  strong  party  of  English,  French,  and 
Germans,  on  the  platform  of  the  Par- 
latorio,  and  should  have  enjoyed  our 
dance  much  more  if  the  Wallachlan 
belles  had  been  permitted  to  join  it. 
The  Britons  became  loyal  with  the 
excitement  ofcoun try-dances  and  Scotch 
reels;  and  singing  followed, principally 
to  the  tune  of  **  Rule  Britannia,*'  and 
"  God  save  the  King/'  As  a  finale  to 
the  entertainment,  Captain  Everson 
sent  up  some  brilliant  rockets,  and 
burnt  blue -lights,  a  present  recently 
received  from  the  Capitan  Pacha.  It 
was  fortunate  for  his  passengers  that 
they  were  light-hearted  enough  to  find 
enjoyment  so  easily,  and  that  he  vras 
80  ready  to  promote  it. 

Ibraila  is  a  town  of  between  fire  and 
six  thousand  inhabitants;  the  Wal- 
lacks call  themselves  Rumouni,  and  the 
country  Tsara  'Rumanesca^  or  Roman 
land ;  the  language  presents  so  many 
affinities  to  the  Latin  language,  that  it 
would  seem  to  have  almost  superseded 
the  original  tongue  after  the  Roman 
conquest  of  Dacia.  The  dress  of  the 
Wallack  and  Moldavian  i>easants  is 
generally  composed  of  skins ;  but  they 
are  distinguished  by  their  head-dress — 
the  Wallachian  being  black,  the  Mol- 
davian white.  Tlie  Danube  at  Ibrarta, 
and  between  tt  and  Silistria,  is  impeded 
by  numerous  long  ishinds,  which  divide 
it  into  several  channels ;  the  stream  is 
deep  and  rapid,  and  always  yellow 
from  the  quantity  of  mnd  which  it 
brings  down  in  its  course  of  1500 
miles  from  the  Black  Forest  to  the  sea. 
The  Ferdhiando  Primo  maintams  the 
steam  communication  between  Ibraila 
and  Constantinople,  and  does  not  go 
beyond  the  former  station;  we  were, 
therefore,  obliged  to  await  the  arrival 
of  the  Hungarian  steamer,  which  V7e 
expected  to  nave  found  there.  On  the 
rooming  following  our  arrival,  the  Pan- 
tionia  made  her  appearance,  having 
been  detained  a  day  beyond  her  usual 
time  by  the  rain  and  fog^  weather  we 
had  experienced.  For  neariy  an  hoar 
before  her  arrival  the  crew  had  an- 
nounced her  approach,  having  observed 
the  smoke  over  the  low  banks  of  the 
river  between  Ibraila  and  Silistria.  In 
the  album,  or  "  Fremden-buch,"  of  the 
Ferdinando  Primo,  which  all  travellers 
on  the  Lower  Danube  will  at  once 


remember,  we  found  recorded  numer- 
ous testimonies  in  favour  of  her  good 
arrangements,  and  of  the  skill  and  kind 
attentions  of  her  British  captain ;  many 
of  the  voyageurs  who  had  preceded  os 
had  expressed  their  approbation  in  the 
most  flattering  manner,  and  we  were 
happy  in  being  able  to  confirm  their 
evidence  by  the  record  of  our  ovm 
experience.  Among  the  writers,  I  ob- 
served the  names  of  Prince  Canta- 
cuzene,    Mavrocordato,    the    Persian 

Srinces,  the  author  of  the  KuuUbmh^ 
liss  Pardoe,  Colonel  Considine,  &c. 
The  record  of  Miss  Rndoe  was  in 
rhyme,  and  of  so  indifferent  a  quality 
that  the  next  female  traveller  on  the 
Danube  indulged  in  a  similar  effusion, 
the  greater  parr  of  which  was  a  good- 
natured  quiz  on  the  poetry  of  her 
literary  predecessor. 

At  three  p.h.  we  were  transferred 
to  the  Pannonia,  a  much  smaller  tcs- 
sel,  very  inferior  in  accommodation 
and  deficient  in  power,  being  supplied 
with  engines  of  only  eighteen  norse 
power  each.  We  soon  discovered  that 
a  difierent  system  prevailed  on  board ; 
m  the  Ferdinando,  a  dollar  a-day  was 
paid  by  each  passenger;  and  break- 
fast, dinner,  and  tea,  were  served  in  a 
truly  English  style.  In  the  Pan- 
nonia, and  in  the  other  vessels  on  the 
river,  the  meals  are  raam^ed  by  a 
restauratettr ;  and,  consequently,  half 
of  them  are  considered  as  extras^  and 
are  as  indifferent  as  can  be  expected. 
The  greatest  annojrance,  however,  was 
the  delay.  We  were  idle  nearly  an 
entire  day  at  Galadsch,  and  were  de- 
tained at  Ibraila  from  six  in  the  even- 
ing of  one  day  until  the  roidotght  of 
the  next.  It  would  be  a  great  im- 
provement upon  the  existing  arrange- 
ments if  the  Ferdinando  were  alhmd 
to  proceed  direct  to  Skeh  Cladova, 
which  the  depth  of  th6  river  would 
permit;  there  would  not  then  be  any 
transfer  of  passengers,  or  any  delay  in 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  second 
steamer.  It  also  appeared  to  us  that 
the  construction  of  the  vessels  vrfaich 
ply  exclusively  on  the  river  might  be 
much  improved ;  they  might  be  more 
roomy  and  considerably  broader,  like 
the  steamers  on  the  American  lakes; 
whereas  the  Pannonia  is  scarcely  su- 
perior in  size  or  accommodation  to  the 
Greenwich  boats  upon  the  ITiames, 
if  we  except  the  addition  of  a  few 
small  and  miserably  ventilated  sleep- 
ing-berths.    In  the  afternoon  we  tSs- 
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came  weary  of  the  confinement,  and 
took  a  cruise  in  the  ship's  boat  along 
the  shores  of  Balgaria, — finding  them, 
like  those  opposite  Galadsch,  low, 
swampy,  and  orergrown  with  long, 
rank  reeds,  which  swarm  with  mos- 
quitoes. Beyond  tliis  line  of  marshy 
flat  which  borders  on  the  river,  the 
vast  plain  of  the  province  stretches 
away  to  the  foot  of  the  Balkan,  almost 
without  interruption;  its  fertility  is 
said  to  be  greater  than  (hat  of  VVal- 
lachia,  and  the  plain  has  the  reputation 
of  being  among  the  richest  in  the 
world.  The  cabin- windows  of  the 
Pannonia  were  carefully  covered  with 
fine  muslin  in  order  to  exclude  the 
mosquitoes,  but  no  precautions  oould 
suffice;  long  before  night  the  cabin 
was  swarming  with  tlicm ;  the  irritation 
of  their  bites  contributed  to  hasten  the 
pestilential  influence  of  the  malaria, 
and  several  passengers  were  soon  con- 
fined to  their  beds  by  that  terrible 
species  of  intermittent,  which  the  phy- 
sicians of  Vienna  emphatically  desig- 
nate by  the  name  of  "  the  Danube 
Fever."  The  river  near  Ibraila  is  re- 
markable for  its  vast  flocks  of  pelicans ; 
at  one  bend  of  the  stream  we  found  it 
completely  covered  with  these  birds, 
and  in  other  parts  we  observed  large 
flocks  of  storks,  herons,  and  wild-ducks. 
The  Pannonia  left  Ibraila  soon  after 
midnight ;  in  the  morning  the  scenery 
began  to  improve,  especially  as  we 
approached  Uirsova,  a  small  Turkish 
town  with  a  single  minaret,  prettily 
situated  in  a  bay  between  two  bold  lime- 
stone promontories.  In  the  northern 
of  these  rocky  cliffs  are  several  caverns, 
and  in  the  southern  some  vestiges  of 
ancient  masonry  close  to  the  water, 
apparently  the  base  of  the  Turkish 
fortress,  which,  before  the  Russian  in- 
vasion, was  one  of  the  most  important 
strongholds  on  the  river.  The  Wal- 
lachian  bank  was  guarded  at  intervals 
by  a  military  post,  consisting  generally 
of  two  soldiers,  whose  habitation  is 
nothing  more  than  a  miserable  cabin  of 
straw,  elevated  above  the  banks  on 
wooden  poles ;  in  front  of  each  cabin 
there  was  generally  a  tall  pole  termi- 
nating in  a  rude  cross,  which  was  often 
bound  with  a  wisp  of  straw  to  serve 
as  a  fire-beacon  in  case  of  necessity. 
The  frequent  recurrence  of  these  tall 
crosses  appeared  as  if  the  Christian 
inhabitants  of  Wallachia  were  anxious 
to  display  the  emblem  of  their  faith  to 
their  Moslem  neighbours  on  the  op- 


posite bank.  The  scenery  of  the  river 
on  the  Bulgarian  side  presented  a 
pleasing  succession  of  beautifully  wood- 
ed hills,  covered  with  oaks  and  horse- 
chestnuts  in  full  flower;  it  derived 
additional  beauty  from  the  numerous 
small  and  prettily  wooded  islands 
which  occur  in  the  mid  channel  about 
the  great  bend  of  the  river  at  Rassova. 
Near  Csemavoda  we  saw  the  Canal  of 
Trajan,  commenced  for  the  purpose  of 
connecting  the  Danube  at  this  part  with 
the  Black  Sea  near  Varna,  but  never 
completed.  Though  narrow,  it  is  still 
sufficiently  spacious  to  allow  the  Pan- 
nonia to  enter  it  with  ease :  the  com- 
pletion of  this  channel  would  be  one  of 
the  greatest  advantages  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Danube,  and  would,  more- 
over, render  the  possession  of  the 
mouths  of  the  river  unimportant  to  Rus- 
sia. The  design  of  opening  the  canal  was 
once,  it  is  said,  seriously  entertained 
by  the  present  Ottoman  government; 
but,  according  to  recent  accounts  of 
the  policy  of  the  northern  powers, 
Russia  has,  at  the  instigation  of  Austria, 
consented  to  withdraw  her  troops  from 
the  Sulinfeh  mouth ;  a  measure  which, 
if  true,  will  cause  the  formation  of  the 
new  channel  to  be  again  deferred.  The 
sufferings  of  the  passengers  from  mos- 
quitoes, and  the  crowded  state  of  our 
small  cabin,  induced  many  of  us  to 
spread  our  mattresses  on  the  deck  during 
the  night ;  and  we  contrived  to  sleep 
there  with  comparative  comfort,  ancf, 
fortunately,  without  any  ill-effects  from 
the  climate  of  the  river.  Towards 
evening  the  roof  and  beams  of  the  low 
cabin  became  positively  black  with  the 
mosquitoes  which  had  collected  there, 
and  the  three  French  passengers  regu- 
larly got  up  a  crusade  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  cousins.  With  coats  thrown 
off,  and  large  towels  in  their  hands, 
the  whole  party  resolutely  set  to  work 
every  evening,  amid  screams  of  horror 
from  the  Frenchmen,  who,  repudiating 
the  virtuous  casuistry  of  the  Abbess  of 
Andoiiillets  and  her  pretty  novice, 
Margarita,  on  their  journey  to  the  hot- 
baths  of  Bourbon,  had  no  compunction 
in  giving  tmmutilated  utterance  to  the 
select  vocabulary  of  French  oaths,  which 
the  nature  of  the  exercise  or  the  num- 
ber of  the  enemy  might  seem  to  call 
for. 

About  daybreak  on  the  morning 
following  our  departure  from  Ibraila 
we  arrived  at  Silistria,  the  capital  of 
Bulgaria,  celebraf.e|  l^fefygl^^ion 
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with  Russian  policy  during  the  occu- 
pation of  this  part  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire. It  was  strongly  fortified  by  tlie 
invaders,  in  tlie  expectation  that  the 
conditions  imposed  upon  the  Porte 
would  never  be  fulfilled.  There  is 
little,  beyond  tliese  fortifications,  to 
detain  the  traveller  in  the  town;  its 
population  is  below  10,000,  and  is 
composed  of  a  mixed  assemblage  of 
Greeks,  Turks,  Bulgars,  and  Jews; 
the  Turks  being,  as  usual,  in  the 
smallest  proportion.  We  left  it 
again  at  nine  a.m.,  having  taken  on 
board  our  quoiuUm  passenger.  Nadir 
Achmet  Bey,  who  again  gave  us 
ample  proofs  of  his  versatile  attain- 
ments. During  his  stay  on  board,  he 
mystified  the  Frencli  and  Gennan 
passengers  by  his  extraordinary  fe- 
miliarity  with  the  literature  of  tlieir 
languages;  and  his  conversation  was 
frequently  seasoned  by  a  very  apt 
quotation  from  the  Latin  classics. 
He  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
whole  party;  but,  as  if  anxious  to 
shew  that  he  was  a  cosmopolite  in 
manners  as  well  as  in  language,  he 
indulged  so  freely  in  wine  at  dinner 
that  he  lost  all  self-control;  and,  for 
some  slight  exercise  of  authority  on 
the  part  of  the  captain,  he  abused  him 
in  the  choicest  specimens  of  Italian 
Billingsgate  that  I  ever  heard  out  of 
Naples.  The  conduct  of  the  captain 
was  firm,  but  respectful;  while  the 
language  and  demeanour  of  Nadir  Bey 
were  so  uncalled-for,  so  unjust,  and  so 
intolerable  to  any  person  acquainted 
with  the  disciphne  of  a  ship,  that 
several  of  the  English  party  remon- 
strated with  him.  He  was  so  irritated 
at  finding  that  the  passengers  were  not 
disposed  to  encourage  him,  that  he 
vented  his  indignation  against  the 
Englishman  who  first  assured  him  that 
he  was  wrong,  by  saying  that  he  was 
sure  fit)m  his  being  the  advocate  of  a 
low  man,  that  he  must  be  a  low  person 
himself,  and  that  he  could  be  nothing 
better  than  a  Manchester  man  /  The 
amusement  produced  by  this  climax  of 
passion  was  more  annoying  to  him 
than  the  opposition  of  the  captain;  and 
his  subsequent  conduct  was  so  bad 
that  the  whole  parly,  French  as  well 
as  English,  could  take  no  further  notice 
of  him.  On  the  following  day  he 
finally  left  the  steamer;  and,  in  a  few 
weeks  after  the  death  of  the  sultan, 
he  was  figuring  in  the  Malta  news- 
papers as  the  lawful  heir  to  the  Ot-^ 


toman  throne;  being  the  son,  as  he 
stated,  of  the  sultana  who  escaped  firom 
the  massacre  of  the  harem  of  Saltan 
Mustafa.  Subsequent  events,  how- 
ever, have  proved  that  the  pretender 
is  known  and  understood  beyond  the 
empire  to  whose  possession  he  aspires. 
He  was  bom,  it  appears,  at  Constanti- 
nople, of  a  Polish  mother ;  and,  after 
manv  adventures  in  eariy  life,  whidi 
nearly  cost  him  his  bead,  be  escaped 
and  found  patronage  under  that  arch- 
rebel,  the  racha  of  Egypt,  in  whose 
service  he  is  known  to  have  visited 
England.  Soon  after  we  met  him  on 
the  Danube,  the  newspapers  announced 
the  discovery  of  some  plot  devised  by 
the  pacha,  and  carried  on  by  Nadir 
Bey  at  Constantinople ;  but  he  con- 
trived to  escape  in  a  steamer,  and 
reached  Egypt.  His  reception  by 
Mehemet  ^i  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  very  cordial,  perhaps  in  con- 
sequence of  his  ill-success,  for  he  jtoon 
made  his  appearance  at  Malta;  and 
knowing,  aoubtless,  from  past  ex- 
perience, that  the  greater  the  lie  the 
more  believers  he  would  have,  he  there 
proclaimed  himself  the  lawful  heir  to 
the  Turkish  throne;  adding,  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  convulse  the  empire  by 

a  contest,  but  that he  was  willing 

to  accept  a  pension  I 

We  have  dwelt  rather  longer  on  the 
history  of  this  extraordinary  and  im- 
pudent impostor  than  he,  perhaps,  de- 
serves; but  many  of  the  reaaers  of 
Reg  IN  A  have,  no  doubt,  met  him  in 
tlieir  travels,  and  to  these  the  pre- 
ceding details  may  be  interesting.  He 
has  since  transferred  his  ready  services 
to  a  more  profitable  market  than  Egypt, 
and  future  voifaeeurs  will  find  him  not 
at  the  head  of  20,000  men  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  or  enjoying  the 
otium  cum  dignitate  of  his  Bulgarian 
territory,  but  ofiiciating  as  man-of-all 
work  at  the  court  of  Morocco,  where 
recent  travellers  have  seen  him ! 

The  weather,  as  we  ascended  the 
river,  continued  to  become  more  agree- 
able ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  tlie 
mosquitoes,  our  passage  was  daily  in- 
creasing in  interest.  In  the  evening 
we  passed  Totorkan,  and  soon  after 
nightfall  were  compelled  by  the  dark- 
ness to  come  to  an  anchor  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream  for  several  bouis. 
On  the  following  morning  we  passed 
Giurgevo,  an  important  town  on  the 
Wallachian  shore,  and  shortly  after- 
wards arrived  at  Ruschuk;  a  dull  and 
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lifeless  Bulgarian  to^/vn,  although  its 
mixed  population  of  Armenians,  Greeks, 
and  Turks,  is  said  to  be  not  less  than 
38,000  souls.  It  was  burnt  by  the 
Russians  in  1816,  and  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  recovered  the  calamity : 
Its  bazars  are  poor,  and  are  remark- 
able only  for  their  pretty  pipe-bowls. 
Leaving  Ruschuk,  the  scenery  of  the 
Bulgarian  bank  presented  a  pleasing 
variety  of  well-wooded  and  rich  country, 
abounding  in  beautiful  dells.  The 
peasants  were  busily  engaged  in  the 
hay-harvest,  and  the  country  generally 
presented  a  very  different  aspect  from 
that  which  greeted  us  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  river.  The  cliffs  on  the  Bul- 
garian bank  diversified  the  scenery  by 
their  rocky  escarpments  and  wooded 
summits;  nothing  was  wanting  but 
more  evidence  of  civilised  life  to  com- 
plete the  elements  of  an  extremely 
beautiful  picture.  The  sunsets  on  the 
river  at  this  season  are  remarkably  fine, 
and  deserve  to  be  particularised  among 
the  other  incidents  of  the  voyage.  We 
were  delayed  again  for  two  hours  at 
Sistov,  and  did  not  arrive  at  Nikopoli 
until  the  next  morning.  This  town  of 
20,000  inhabitants  is  prettily  situated 
£^t  the  junction  of  the  Osma  with  the 
Danube;  it  is  celebrated  for  the  first 
battle  fought  upon  the  Danube  between 
the  Turks  and  Christians  in  1396, 
when  Bajazet  defeated  Sigismund  of 
Hungary  and  his  allies.  The  scenery 
during  this  day's  passage  was  by  no 
means  so  striking  as  that  already  de- 
scribed ;  the  cliffi  near  the  river  are  so 
perpendicular,  that  it  seems  as  if  their 
horizontal  strata  had  been  cut  artifici- 
ally:  the  lines  of  the  current  when  the 
river  is  swollen  are  clearly  marked. 
The  only  place  of  importance  we  passed 
was  Rahova,  or  Oreava,  prettily  situ- 
ated on  the  side  of  a  hill  near  the  little 
river  Seidul.  Towards  morning  a 
head-wind  sprung  up,  which  delayed 
our  arrival  at  Widdin,  which  we  did 
not  reach  until  one  p.m.  :  in  the  bends 
of  the  river  below  it  we  enjoyed 
several  fine  views  of  the  Balkan  range. 
Widdin  was  by  fiur  the  most  important 
town  we  had  as  yet  seen  on  the 
Danube ;  it  is  strongly  fortified,  and.  i;^ 
the  last  town  of  any  consequence  on 
the  Bulgarian  bank.  It  was  also  cele- 
brated at  that  time  as  the  residence  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  vassals  of 
the  sultan,  Hussein  Pacha,  the  hero  of 
Schumla,  and  then  Pacha  of  the  pro- 
vince.   On  our  arrival,  we  were  invited 


to  pay  a  visit  to  this  remarkable  man, 
whose  name  is  so  intimately  associated 
with  the  destruction  of  the  Janissaries, 
described  in  the  paper  on  Constanti- 
nople, in  our  January  number.  We 
were  escorted  by  a  very  intelligent 
protege  of  the  pacha,  the  director  of 
the  customs ;  his  physician  and  secre- 
tary —  the  former  a  Frenchman,  the 
latter  a  Jew— officiated  as  interpreters; 
the  Frenchman  communicating  with  the 
Jew  in  the  Bulgarian  dialect,  and  the 
Jew  translating  into  Turkish  for  the 
enlightenment  of  the  pacha.  Two  of 
our  party  (one  of  whom  was  an  English 
lady  who  has  since  published  some 
very  charming  papers  on  Eastern  man- 
ners, written  with  so  much  talent  that 
we  are  almost  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
her  for  writing  so  little)  had  previously 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Hussein  in 
their  voyage  down  the  river;  and,  on 
their  re-appearance,  the  pacha  clapped 
his  hands  and  shewed  great  pleasure 
at  the  renewal  of  their  visit.  On  that 
occasion  our  fair  pilgrim  was  invited 
to  visit  the  harem,  where  she  was  en- 
tertained by  his  wives  and  concubines 
with  the  exhibition  of  the  dancing- 
girls,  and  with  the  usual  accompani- 
ments of  a  Turkish  reception  —  pipes, 
coffee,  and  sweetmeats.  The  visit  was 
now  again  renewed;  and  the  readers 
of  Regina  have  already  received  from 
the  pen  of  the  accomplished  Pelle- 
GBiNA  herself  a  graphic  description  of 
the  interior  of  the  harem  —  an  account 
which  has  no  rival  in  our  language  for 
truth  of  detail  or  for  a  true  percep- 
tion of  the  Turkish  character.  [See 
vol.  xviii.  p.  67 9. J  The  palace  in  which 
his  highness  resides  is  a  large  square 
building,  more  resembling  the  quad- 
rangle of  a  monastery,  or  a  large  mews, 
than  the  palace  of  a  Turkish  governor. 
A  covered  gallery,  open  at  the  sides, 
ran  round  the  inner  sides  of  the  build- 
ing ;  the  harem  occupied  one  side ; 
and  in  another,  looking  out  upon  the 
Danube,  were  the  audience-chamber 
and  private  apartments  of  the  pacha. 
Beneath  these  were  the  stables,  coach- 
houses, and  accommodations  for  the  at- 
tendants and  slaves.  We  were  ad- 
mitted immediately  on  our  arrival. 
We  found  the  pacha  seated  upon  one 
comer  of  the  divan,  which  filled  up 
two  sides  of  the  chamber,  the  cornice 
of  which  was  painted  with  views  of 
Constantinople,  which  might  have 
been  executed  by  a  Chinese  novice,  so 
perfectly  were   all   the  rules  of  per- 
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specUve  set  at  detiance.  The  appear- 
ance of  Hussein  Pacha  by  no  means 
realised  our  presentiment  of  the  de- 
stroyer of  the  Janissaries  ;  sitting  as  he 
was,  cross-legged,  in  the  corner  of  the 
divan,  we  had  no  means  of  judging  of 
liis  height ;  but  we  concluded,  from  his 
portly  form,  that  measuring  his  stature 
by  the  architectural  rule  for  estimating 
the  proportions  of  classic  columns  —  so 
many  aiameters  in  height — his  high- 
ness would  certainly  belong  to  the 
unit  order.  His  head  struck  us  as  very 
fine ;  and  while  his  eye  denoted  deci- 
sion and  quickness  of  perception,  the 
general  expression  of  his  countenance 
was  indicative  of  kindness  and  bene- 
volence His  robes  were  perfectly  4 
la  Tttrc ;  but  he  had  no  turban,  hav- 
ing discarded  that  head-dress  for  the 
fez,  when  he  renounced  the  Janissaries, 
as  described  in  the  former  article  on 
Constantinople.  We  were  arranged  on 
chairs  opposite  him,  forming  a  semi- 
circle. After  the  usual  salams,  he 
offered  his  snuff-box  to  each  of  us  in- 
dividually ;  I  returned  the  compliment 
by  a  canister  of  Scotch  high-dried, 
which  set  him  sneezing;  upon  which 
he  remarked  that  English  snuff  was 
very  strong,  and  he  would  not  after- 
wards accept  it.  Pipes  were  brought, 
with  coffee,  iced  water,  and  preserved 
cherries  placed  upon  slicea  lemons. 
The  pipes  had  by  far  the  richest  amber 
mouthpieces  I  had  ever  seen ;  they 
were  at  least  six  inches  long,  and  of 
proportionate  thickness ;  the  rings  were 
stuctded  with  brilliants,  most  tastefully 
set.  With  the  exception  of  the  ob- 
servation on  the  snuff,  the  pacha  had 
hitherto  remained  silent ;  but  the  pipes 
brought  about  a  conversation  perhaps 
as  brisk  as  it  usually  is  on  a  Turkish 
visit  of  ceremony,  allowing  about  five 
minutes  for  ruminating  on  each  observa- 
tion. His  highness  commenced,  by 
expressing  his  thanks  for  the  visit  we 
had  paid  him;  the  Jewish  secretary 
having  duly  translated  the  same  into 
Bulgarian,  the  doctor  gave  us  the 
French  version,  and  our  acknowledg- 
ment having  undergone  the  same  pro- 
cess, Hussein  said  that  Constantinople 
was  a  very  fine  place,  pointing  to  the 
pictures  on  the  cornice,  to  which  we 
of  course  assented.  Our  conversation 
was  chiefly  with  the  French  doctor, 
when  the  pacha  was  at  a  loss  for  a 
fresh  topic;  but  among  the  questions 
which  he  asked  was  one  which  singu- 
larly proves  how  ignorant  many  of  the 


prominent  characters  in  Turkish  aflfairs 
are  of  the  rest  of  Europe, —  for  be 
gravely  inquired,  seeing  that  oar  party 
was  composed  of  French  and  English, 
whether  Paris  or  London  was  the  ca- 
pital of  England.  During  our  inter- 
view, which  lasted  nearly  an  hoar,  two 
rows  of  slaves  stood  barefooted  behind 
us,  to  replenish  our  pipes,  and  supply 
us  with  refreshments.  Hussein  Pacfaa 
commenced  life  as  a  simple  tradesman ; 
and  became  in  course  of  time  an  im- 
portant personage  in  the  Turkish  army. 
Previous  to  the  rebellion  of  1826,  he 
was  appointed  Aga  of  the  Janissari^, 
and  by  his  conduct  in  that  office 
gained  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
sultan,  who  subsequently  found  that 
he  had  not  trusted  him  in  vain. 
The  part  played  by  Hussem  in  the 
aflfair  of  the  Janissaries,  and  his  ser- 
vices in  executing  the  reforms  of  Sultan 
Mahmoud,  have  already  been  fally  de- 
scribed, and  need  not  be  again  re- 
peated. The  sultan  created  him  seras- 
icier  after  the  close  of  that  struggle; 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  war 
with  Mehemet  Ali,  invested  him  with 
the  command  of  the  THirkish  army  in 
Syria;  but  in  consequence  of  the  loss 
of  his  first  battle  he  was  recalled,  and 
disgraced.  Hissucce5sor3,however,were 
equally  unsuccessful ;  and  the  saltan, 
convinced,  it  is  said,  that  the  reverses  of 
his  army  were  not  to  be  attributed  to  the 
generals,  restored  him  to  favour ;  after 
which  Hussein  distinguished  himself 
by  his  gallant  victory  over  the  Russians 
atSchumla,and  became  a  pacha  of  three 
tails.  He  was  probably  as  independent 
as  he  could  desire  in  the  pachaHc  of 
Widdin,  but  since  our  visit  he  has 
been  promoted  to  the  more  lacrative 
office  of  Pacha  of  Sinope ;  so  that  fu- 
ture travellers  on  the  Danube  are  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens 
of  the  Turkish  character  of  the  old 
school.  After  his  notions  on  the 
British  metropolis,  it  will  hardly  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  he  can  neither 
read  nor  write ;  but  in  spite  of  this  dis- 
advantage, his  good  sense  has  led  him 
to  have  his  son  instructed  in  the  French 
language ;  and  he  expressed  his  inten- 
tion to  send  him  to  the  European  capi'^ 
tals  for  further  study.    On  leaving  the 

Calace,  we  strolled  through  the  bazars, 
ut  found  notliing  particularly  worthy 
of  observation.  The  French  physician 
informed  us  that  the  plain  of  Widdin 
abound,  in  igrti^u^i^M^^^jtjg.^/ of 
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Boman  architecture;  and  that  th« 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  itself  has 
many  objects  of  antiquarian  interest 
which  deserve  to  be  examined  and  de* 
scribed ;  but  this  would  have  required 
a  residence  of  several  days,  and  the 
captain  of  die  steamer  had  already 
summoned  us  to  depart.  We  were 
under  weigh  about  five  p.m.,  and  as 
we  passed  the  palace,  the  crew  saluted 
the  pacha  by  the  customary  compli- 
ment of  three  guns  and  three  cheers, 
which  he  acknowledged  from  his  win- 
dow by  waving  his  handkerchief  until 
the  vessel  was  out  of  sight. 

Among  the  passengers  who  landed 
this  morning  at  Widdin  were  three 
Greek  women  of  Bulgaria  and  their 
husbands,  whose  costume  was  more  re- 
markable than  any  I  had  yet  observed. 
The  youngest  of  the  trio  was  a  bride, 
and  in  honour  of  her  marriage  the  whole 

?arty  was  decked  out  in  holyday  suits, 
'his  girl  was  rather  pretty;  she  car- 
ried her  dowry  upon  her  head  in  Turk- 
irii  gold  pieces  of  twenty  and  thirty 
piastres,  pierced  and  arranged  so  as  to 
form  a  circular  skull-cap  of  gold.  Si- 
milar bands  of  coins  formed  her  brace- 
lets, while  the  front  and  sides  of  her 
hair  were  crowded  with  ornaments  of 
silver,  and  gold,  and  diamonds, — not 
indeed  of  the  first  lustre,  but  rose  dia- 
monds, sufficiently  large  to  make  a 
allow  of  wealth  in  the  eyes  of  that  vain 
and  ostentatious  people.  Flowers  and 
pearls  also  addea  to  her  decorations ; 
and  a  mass  of  pearls  was  suspended 
round  her  neck.  She  wore  trousers  of 
scarlet  silk,  of  most  ample  size;  a  red 
velvet  jacket  profusely  trimmed  with 
gold  braid,  and  a  long  loose  tunic  of 
blue  silk,  embroidered,  like  the  old- 
fashioned  damasks  of  our  grandmothers, 
with  large  gold  and  silvtr  flowers ;  this 
tunic  was  split  up  at  the  sides  nearly  to 
the  waist.  The  other  women  were  al- 
most as  gaudily  dressed ;  and  the  hus- 
bands looked  on  with  evident  satisfac- 
tion at  the  apparent  interest  and  appro* 
bation  with  which  we  regarded  their 
showy  but  dingy  finery.  In  spite  of 
their  gay  dresses,  these  people  were 
merely  deck  passengers ;  and  they  had 
no  change  of  costume  for  the  night,  but 
slept  on  deck  in  the  same  holyday  ha- 
biliments, l^eir  dialect  was  a  dis- 
agreeable patoit ;  but  the  women  were 
parfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  femous 
Romaic  songs  of  the  Revolution.  At 
our  request,  they  gave  us  the  cele- 
brated war-songy  beginning^ 


tlie  men  joined  in  the  chorus, — 

But  the  melody  was  as  harsh  as  their 
voices,  although,  at  the  first  note,  all 
the  Greeks  in  the  ship  assembled  round 
the  performers,  and  testified  their  ap- 
probation by  applause. 

The  restaurateur  of  the  Pannonia 
for  the  last  few  days  had  indulged  us 
with  some  fine  fish  from  the  Danube : 
among  these,  the  carp,  pike,  and  stur- 
geon may  be  mentioned  as  particularly 
excellent;  and  the  small  craw-fish 
whicl)  were  supplied  to  us  as  we  ap- 
proached the  Ilungarian  frontier  were 
received  as  a  real  luxury.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  we  enjoyed  a  fine  view 
of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  covered 
with  snow;  the  steamer  had  passed 
in  the  night  the  nKHith  of  the  small 
river  Tiimok,  which  separates  Bulgaria 
fi'om  Servia ;  the  small  remaining  tract 
of  Wallachia  which  we  passed  between 
Kale&t  and  the  frontier  of  Hungary  at 
length  became  varied  by  elevations, 
and  presented  in  different  parts,  as  we 
advanced,  a  rich  and  well-wooded 
landscape.  The  first  town  of  Servia 
whicli  we  observed  was  Palanka ;  but 
by  the  quarantine  regulations  we  were 
forbidden  to  have  any  communication 
with  the  shore, — a  guardiano  having 
come  on  board  when  we  arrived  at  the 
frontier,  to  see  that  they  were  obeyed. 
The  quarantine  in  Servia  for  travellers 
from  Turkey  extends  to  fourteen  days ; 
between  Servia  and  Hungary  there  is  a 
furtlier  quarantine  of  ten  days ;  and 
another  of  five  days  between  Walhicbia 
and  Hungary.  The  shores  did  not 
present  so  picturesque  an  appearance 
beyond  Palanka;  but  our  attention  in 
the  afternoon  was  attracted  by  a  very 
interesting  object,  which  compensated 
for  the  deficiency  of  scenery — the  ruins 
of  the  Bridge  of  Trtjan.  Two  but- 
tresses of  this  magnificent  structure, 
sixteen  feet  in  thickness,  still  stand  on 
the  river  banks,  having  withstood  the 
force  of  the  torrents  and  of  drifted  ice 
for  more  than  sixteen  centuries.  In 
the  bed  of  the  river  at  low  water  piles 
are  said  to  be  still  visible :  the  length 
of  the  bridge  must  have  been  upwards 
of  half  a  mile.  On  the  Wallachian 
shore  is  a  new  .^fi^^t^g^j^l^- 
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meot,  and  near  it  the  ruin  called  ''  the 
Tower  of  Several/' covering  a  consider- 
able space  of  ground,  the  only  remains 
of  the  Roman  colony  of  Severaium.  It 
is  from  these  gigantic  works,  carried  on 
in  her  remotest  provinces,  that  the  tra- 
veller derives  a  real  idea  of  the  power 
and  resources  of  Rome.  We  passed  Skela 
on  the  Wallachian,  and  Cladova  on  the 
Servian,  bank ;  but,  without  stopping 
at  either,  proceeded  to  Cladovitza, 
beyond  them,  where  there  is  a  coal 
dep6t  for  the  steamers  below  the  Iron 
Gates.  Beyond  this,  the  steam  vessels 
which  navigate  the  Lower  Danube  do 
not  pass;  we  moored  here,  therefore, 
for  the  night,  boats  being  already  pre- 
pared to  convey  us  to  the  frontier  on 
the  next  morning.  The  prospect  look- 
ing up  the  river  towards  tne  Iron  Gates 
was  extremely  fine,  and  gave  us  a 
strong  presentiment  of  the  scenery 
which  awaited  us.  During  the  night, 
we  were  interested  by  the  abundance  of 
failing  stars  which  we  observed  for 
many  hours  past  midnight. 

At  half-past  five  in  the  morning  of 
the  10th  of  August,  being  the  tenth  6^y 
after  our  departure  from  Constantinople, 
we  started  from  Cladovitza  for  the  qua- 
rantine station  of  Alt-Orschova,  in  one 
of  the  large  unpainted  open  boats  so 
common  on  the  Danube ;  it  was  drawn 
by  eight  oxen,  assisted  by  about  twenty 
men, — the  party  being  escorted  by  a 
guaidiano,  and  a  Servian  soldier  with 
fixed  bayonet.  We  left  the  Pannonia 
with  feelings  of  satisfisuition  at  the  ci- 
vility and  attention  of  the  officers, 
who  proved  to  us  that  the  only  thing 
to  be  desired  was  a  vessel  of  larger 
size,  and  better  accommodation.  The 
boat  in  which  we  embarked  was  of 
the  rudest  construction ;  the  floor  vras 
perfectly  flat,  and  the  knees  were  sim- 
ply branches  of  trees  cut  off"  short, 
without  the  least  efibrt  to  reduce  them 
to  any  uniform  shape.  Paint  was  as 
much  out  of  the  question  as  a  water- 
proof cabin ;  but  tne  weather  was  for- 
tunately fine,  and  we  had  no  occasion 
to  regret  the  absence  of  a  better  con- 
veyance. Two  long  planks  lashed 
alongside  the  stern-post  served  as  a 
rudder,  which  it  required  four  men  to 
manage :  the  shouts  and  screamings  of 
the  navigators  made  it  doubtful  which 
party  was  the  most  noisy,  that  on  the 
bank,  or  that  on  board.  As  we  as- 
cended towards  the  Iron  Gates,  or 
Eisern  Thur,  several  passengers  were 
requested  to  land;  and  walk  along  the 


bank  with  the  trackers,  in  order  to 
lighten  the  boat.  As  we  approached 
the  troubled  channel,  the  hissing  of  the 
waters  as  they  swept  past  us,  added  to 
the  shouts  of  the  men,  increased  the 
excitement  of  the  scene.  The  river 
was  sufficiently  high  to  cover  the  rocks 
which  obstruct  the  mid-channel;  but 
the  eddies  which  they  occasioned 
made  our  frail  bark  roll  and  pitch,  as 
if  labouring  in  a  heavy  sea.  The  cur- 
rent at  its  strongest  part  has  been  com- 
puted to  run  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  a 
second:  the  fell  is  about  fifteen  feet 
perpendicular  in  an  English  mile. 
Notwithstanding  these  obstructions, 
which  impede  the  navigation  of  the 
Danube  for  upwards  of  7000  feet,  se- 
veral steamers  have  floated  down  the 
stream  at  high  water;  but  the  impedi- 
ment is  too  great  to  permit  their  return, 
or  to  hold  out  any  hope  that  this  portion 
of  the  river  can  ever  be  made  available 
for  any  other  kind  of  navigation  than 
that  which  now  prevails.  The  scenery 
of  both  banks  is  highly  beautiful ;  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  wood, 
ana  occasional  islands  add  to  the  variety 
of  the  landscape.  On  one  of  those 
islands  Neu-Orschova  is  situated,  form- 
ing an  exceedingly  picturesque  object, 
on  which  tlie  eye  rests  with  pleasure. 
It  is  the  last  Turkish  town  and  strong- 
hold on  the  river,  strongly  fortified,  and 
the  residence  of  a  pacha,  whose  palace 
and  gardens,  interspersed  with  cy- 
presses, have  a  novel  and  agreeable  as- 
pect, compared  with  the  scenery 
around  them.  Placed  between  the 
Wallachian,  Hungarian,  and  Servian 
tenitories,  it  was  necessary  that  Neu- 
Grachova  should  adopt  their  system  of 
quarantine  for  all  persons  coming  from 
Turkey;  the  term  fixed  for  this  pur- 
pose is  fourteen  days;  so  that  some 
Turks  who  came  up  vrith  us  from  Mol- 
davia, intending  to  visit  the  isUnd, 
gained  by  performing  their  quarantine 
with  us  at  Alt-Orschova,  when  the 
period  was  limited  to  ten  days.  The 
opposite  bank  of  Servia  was  formeriy 
defended  by  Fort  Elizabeth;  which, 
though  now  dismantled  and  out  of 
repair,  forms  a  very  striking  and  beau- 
tiful object  in  the  landscape ;  the  road 
passes  through  this  fort.  Here  the 
Iron  Gates  properly  terminate.  After 
passing  the  fortress,  the  oxen,  which 
bad  tracked  up  the  river  for  nine  hours, 
were  detached,  and  we  drifted  to  the 
opposite  bank,  where  we  landed  at  the 
Pfurlatorio,    The  s«wd  of  the  bank  wai 
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full  of  mica,  a  mineral  which  is  found 
in  the  sands  of  the  river  as  far  down  as 
Ibraila;  but  not  in  such  abundance  as 
here.  We  were  received  by  a  party  of 
troops  ready  to  escort  us  to  the  scene  of 
our  temporary  imprisonment,  accom- 
panied by  a  large  party  of  bullock 
drivers,  so  anxious  to  be  employed  in 
the  transport  of  our  luggage,  that  the 
soldiers  had  more  difficulty  in  keeping 
them  in  order  than  in  managing  the 
passengers.  The  scene  was  extremely 
ludicrous.  Ever;^  thine  which  was 
likely  to  become  infected  by  touching 
our  persons  or  baggage  was  carefully 
tied  up ;  the  whips  of  the  drivers 
had  their  lashes  removed ;  the  tails  of 
the  oxen  were  tied  in  a  lump,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  the  animals,  who 
thereby  rivalled  the  <'  stumpy-tailed 
cow  in  fly-time"  of  the  Yankee  pro- 
verb. In  due  time,  all  the  prelimin- 
aries were  adjusted;  and  amidst  an 
indescribable  clamour  we  were  marched 
off  to  the  lazaretto  at  Schupanek,  a 
spacious  and  convenient  buildmg,  situ- 
ated in  a  healthy  and  airy  valley  open 
to  the  east,  at  the  distance  of  about  a 
mile  and  a-half  from  the  town.  There 
were  very  few  inmates  on  our  arrival, 
and,  as  their  term  of  confinement  had 
nearly  expired,  we  soon  had  the  build- 
ing entirely  to  ourselves.  Though 
obliged  to  sleep  two  or  three  in  a 
room,  we  found  it  by  no  means  dis- 
agreeable; and  though  badly  supplied 
with  actual  comforts,  we  were  con- 
tented with  having  an  abundance  of  the 
finest  water,  good  bread,  and  clean 
beds.  A  servant  was  allotted  to  each 
party,  on  taking  possession  of  Uieir 
apartments.  The  part  of  the  buildins 
appropriated  to  travellers  is  divided 
into  small  courts,  btiilt  in  a  square 
form  round  an  open  garden  in  the  cen- 
tre, to  which  only  one  party  is  allowed 
access  at  one  time,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  different  classes  of  quarantine  from 
becoming  mixed, — each  being  allowed 
his  turn  m  rotation.  Each  court  con- 
tains two  rooms,  and  accommodation 
above  these  for  servants.  In  almost 
every  court  there  is  a  well  of  water, 
and  round  the  whole  of  these  apart- 
ments, between  the  courts  and  the 
outer  wall,  is  a  broad  walk  where  the 
inmates  are  allowed  to  take  exercise,  if 
accompanied  by  a  guardiano.  A  re- 
staurant attached  to  the  establishment 
supplies  the  meals  at  a  fixed  tariff,  and 
the  general  order  and  arrangement  of 
|he  instjtulioQ  c^  S9  siitisfoctory,  tha( 


travellers  soon  become  reconciled  to- 
their  imprisonment.  The  dinner  was 
served  at  regular  hours,  according  to 
the  desire  of  the  majority.  Every 
morning  a  physician  called,  and  in- 
quired into  the  health  of  each  indi- 
vidual; and  the  governor  generally 
came  round  every  day  to  ascertain  our 
wants  and  wishes.  At  sunset  a  bell 
was  rung,  when  every  one  was  obliged 
to  retire  to  his  own  room ;  for  the  door 
of  every  court  was  then  locked  for  the 
night.  At  the  first  visit  of  the  doctor  and 
governor,  we  presented  them  with  some 
English  porter,  which  they  found  so 
agreeable,  Uiat  they  seldom  ^led  to 
prolong  their  stay  in  our  rooms  beyond 
the  usual  periocf  of  their  visits  to  the 
other  passengers.  On  these  occa- 
sions, chairs  were  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room  for  these  important 
officials;  every  scrap  of  paper,  books, 
clothes,  &c.,  were  put  out  of  the  way, 
and  the  glasses  of  porter  placed  on  the 
floor,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no 
contact;  while  a  guardiano  stood  by, 
stick  in  hand,  to  prevent  accidents. 
The  morning  after  our  arrival  an  officer 
made  his  appearance,  and  took  an  in  ven- 
tory  of  all  our  possessions;  in  order,ashe 
said,  to  secure  our  property  in  case  of 
death,  when  every  thing  in  the  schedule 
would  be  placed  under  the  government 
seal,  and  forwarded  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased.  These  lists,  we  after- 
wards found,  were  used  by  the  officers 
of  the  customs  to  arrange  the  duty 
payable  on  our  baggage, — a  system 
which  certainly  saves  them  much  trou- 
ble ;  and,  from  our  experience,  they  are 
by  no  means  disposed  to  be  vexatious, 
or  to  take  undue  advantage  of  the  in- 
formation  supplied.  The  heat  of  the 
weather  during  our  quarantine  was 
particularly  uying;  the  thermometer  in 
the  shade  of  our  rooms  was  seldom  be- 
low 78%  and  the  temperature  of  the 
night  was  generally  very  high.  After 
the  constant  travelling  of  many  months, 
we  found  the  quiet  and  repose  of  qua- 
rantine particularly  acceptable ;  and 
we  could  not  refrain  from  contrasting 
our  present  satisfactory  condition  with 
the  similar  ordeal  we  had  passed  in  the 
lazaretto  of  the  Piraeus.  On  the  20th 
of  August  our  period  of  confinement 
was  completed,  without  the  occurrence 
of  any  sickness :  this  was  the  twenty- 
second  day  from  our  departure  from 
Constantinople,  ten  of  which  had  been 
spent  in  quarantine.  As  soon  as  we 
wertj  released,  Wgfli,i'S!<^e^gb§i(!''^ 
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.Custom -House  and  Police -Station, 
where  our  pasfports  were  examined  and 
signed ;  and,  liaYing  made  titese  ar- 
rangements we  secured  accommoda- 
tions in  the  two  inns  of  Orschova,  until 
summoned  by  the  steam-packet  autlio- 
rities  to  resume  our  voyage.  In  order 
to  make  the  best  use  of  our  time,  we 
determined  to  devote  the  day  which  we 
should  otherwise  have  spent  at  Orschova 
to  an  excursion  to  the  Baths  of  Me- 
hadia,  distant  about  sixteen  miles  from 
the  town.  We  accordingly  hired  car- 
riages for  the  purpose,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  And  that  Orscliova  could 
produce  so  respectable  a  display  of 
vehicles.  The  Baths  of  Mehadia  were 
known  to  the  Romans  under  the  name 
of  the  Baths  of  Hercules.  The  road 
leading  to  them  passes  by  the  quaran- 
tine of  Schupanek,  and  then  turns  into 
the  valley  of  the  Cscrna,  ascending 
tliat  stream  until  it  arrives  at  the  baths. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any 
thing  more  truly  beautiful  than  this 
drive.  The  Csema  flows  through  a 
part  of  the  Carpathian  cliain,  between 
lofty  hills,  profusely  clothed  with  6ne 
timber  to  their  very  summits.  About 
eight  miles  from  Orsdiova,  the  road 
passes  close  to  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
aqueduct,  of  which  eleven  arches  are 
still  standing.  As  we  drew  near  Me- 
hadia the  hills  assumed  a  different  ap- 
pearance, rising  into  abrupt  and  broken 
peaks,  presenting  all  the  characters  of 
a  limestone  district,  beautifully  diversi- 
fied by  rock  and  wood.  Many  of  these 
peaks  were  from  1200  to  1500  feet  in 
height.  The  Csema  dashes  along  its 
rocky  bed,  bright  and  rapid  as  an  Eng- 
lish, trout-stream ;  the  road  passes 
along  its  bank,  until  a  sudden  turn 
round  the  base  of  the  mountains  brings 
us  at  once  into  the  valley  of  Mehadia. 
The  river,  shortly  before  reaching  this 
point,  is  crossed  by  a  suspension  bridge 
of  novel  and  rather  el^nt  construc- 
tion. The  sulphurous  exhalations 
burst  upon  us  so  strongly  on  entering 
the  valley,  that  for  a  moment  we 
thought  we  had  arrived  at  the  principal 
spring.  At  length  another  turn  brought 
us  direcfly  into  the  great  square,  or 
place  of  the  town,  in  which  the  hotel 
and  lodging-houses  are  situated.  Titese 
buildings  are  constructed  with  much 
taste,  and  look  more  like  the  chief 
street  of  some  German  capital  than 
of  a  retired  bathing-place  on  the  very 
outskirts  of  the  Austrian  empire.    The 


hotel  was  built  by  the  present  emperor, 
and  is  well  arranged  for  the  comfort 
and  amusement  of  tlie  summer  visitors. 
It  contains  a  lumdsome  ball-room, 
billiard-rooma,  and  a  spacious  $aloM 
for  Uie  daily  tMe  d'hote.  Beyond  it 
is  a  very  imposing  building,  more  like 
a  palace  than  a  military  hospital,  for 
which  purpose  it  was  erected  by  the 
Au.strian  government.  After  dinner, 
we  walked  up  tlie  valley,  and  enjoyed 
the  fine  scenery  with  which  it  abounds. 
The  Batlis  of  Hercules  are  situated  on 
the  left  side  of  this  valley,  and  still  re- 
tain, in  addition  to  tlieir  name,  didr 
ancient  pre-eminence  over  all  the  others 
in  the  town.  The  season  at  our  arrival 
was  considered  to  be  at  an  end ;  but 
we  nevertheless  found  serend  vistton, 
cliiefly  Hungarians  and  VVallacks,  as 
well  as  the  prime  minister  of  Prince 
Milosch,  his  wife  and  child.  In  one 
of  the  public  batlis  whidi  we  entered, 
to  which  the  soldiers  and  common 
people  were  admitted  gratuitoudy,  we 
found  men  and  women  promiscuously 
assembled,  and  all  stark  naked ;  both 
sexes  entered  and  walked  out  of  the 
water  with  the  most  perfect  uncoD- 
cern,  and  with  no  apparent  shock  to 
their  modesty  1  The  neighbourhood 
of  Meliadia  is  so  rich  in  natural 
beauties,  so  retired,  and  during  the 
season  is  visited  by  so  many  interesting 
strangers  from  the  neighbouring  states, 
that  we  all  regretted  that,  late  as  the 
season  then  was,  we  were  unable  to 
spend  a  month  there.  Among  all  the 
watering-places  I  have  visited,  I  know 
none  which  can  be  compared  to  Me- 
hadia, either  in  picturesque  scenery  or 
in  die  calm,  refreshing  quiet  of  its  re- 
tirement. A  quarantine  in  such  a  situ- 
ation, with  pennissioD  to  lake  exercise, 
could  hardly  be  too  long ;  and  the  tra- 
veller who  to  the  love  of  fine  soenety 
unites  the  power  of  depicting  it,  would 
in  a  residence  of  a  few  vreeks  fill  entire 
sketch-books  with  novel  and  interesting 
scenes,  which  are  now  scarcely  known 
by  name  to  the  hundreds  of  EngUdi 
who  annually  visit  Vienna.  We  re- 
turned soon  after  dark  to  Orsdtova, 
where  we  found  mine  host  of  the 
"  Kaiser  von  Oesteneich,''  busily  en- 
gaged in  preparing  a  substantial  supper 
for  our  refreshment ;  after  which  we 
obtained  very  tolerable  beds,  wherein 
we  soon  forgot  the  fatigues  of  our  ex- 
cursion. 
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When  we  consider  how  well  known  is 
our  noble  poet's  avoidance  of  the  herd 
in  general,  and  of"  the  travelling  Eng- 
lish" in  particular,  the  number  of  post- 
humous claims  to  his  intimacy  while 
he  was  yet  living  is  really  incredible. 
One  contemporary  declares  he  was  his 
alter  ego  at  Cambridge ;  and  says, 
like  the  graved igger  in  Hamlet,  he 
was  "  a  mad  rogue;  he  poured  a 
flagon  of  Rhenish  on  my  head  once." 
Another  alleges  that  he  met  him  in 
Greece,  and  that  all  the  misanthropic 
sentiments  and  bitter  irony  of  Byron 
were  poured  into  his  ear  as  into  that  of 
this  his  roost  valued  friend.  A  third 
remembers  that  he  resumed  his  inti- 
macy with  the  poet  in  Italy,  and  there 
received  so  many  confidential  com- 
munications, that  the  deduction  ap- 
pears inevitable,  that,  instead  of  having 
been  the  reserved  and  segregating  per- 
sonage painted  by  Lady  Blessing  Ion, 
Letgh  Hunt,  Dallas,  Medwin,  and 
himself,  the  author  of  Childe  Harold 
was  a  man  who  wore 

'*  His  bent  upon  bis  sleeve. 
For  daws  to  peck  at" 

According  to  the  accounts  of  upwards 
of  fifty  of  Lord  Byron's  "  illustrious 
obscure''  friends,  he  must  erery  where 
have  been 

•*  L'ami  de  tous  le«  p^res, 
£t  le  pdre  de  tous  lea  enimis  -/* 

though  for  years  be  pretended  to  have 
shut  himself  up  from  all  save  ten  or 
twelve  ladies  and  gentlen\eii  whose 
names  are  familiar  to  the  public,  as 
much  from  their  own  merits  as  from 
this  renowned  asaociatioD. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  has  no  pre- 
tensioa  to  be  classed  among  the  inti- 
mates, properly  so  called,  of  Lord 
Byron,  He  was  noticed  by  his  lord- 
ship as  a  boy,  was  tben  met  by  bim  in 
the  Mediterranean;  and,  after  a  long 
interval,  he  was  finally  able  to  see  him 
in  Italy,  and  was  very  kindly  received 
on  all  these  transitory  occasions, 

What  follows  is  part  of  a  conversa-" 
tion  which  took  place  in  the  circle  of 
the  celebrated  Goethe,  who  encouraged 
the  discussion  without  taking  any  active 
part  iu  it.  The  passages  may  there- 
fore be  fairly  giveu  as  a  dialogue  be- 
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tween  a  "  German  Professor'*  and  a 
"  Travelling  Gentleman." 

G.  P.  "  But,  my  dear  sir,  it  seems 
to  me  next  to  impossible  that  Lord 
Byron  should  have  been  unacquainted 
with  German,  when  the  words  of  our 
great  poet  dwelt  so  strongly  on  his 
mind  that  he,  unconsciously,  converted 
them  into  English  with  a  wonderful 
{)re9ervation  of  rhythm,  as  well  as  adop- 
tion of  the  idea. 

'  Kennst  du  das  Land  wo  die  citrooen 
bluhiiV 

and  the  opening  of  the  Bride  of  Abj^- 
dos — 

'  Know  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress 
and  myrtle?' — 

'  could  not,  surely,  have  occurred  to  a 
person  without  knowledge  of  the  ori- 
ginal." 

f  r.  G.  "  I  have  always  understood 
that  Lord  Byron  deplored  his  want  of 
knowledge  of  German,  as  it  deprived 
him  of  the  pleasure  of  reading  your 
classical  authors  in  their  native  tongue. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  his  friend 
Shelley,  who  had  so  extensive  an  ac- 
quaintance of  German  that  be  trans- 
lated the  Walpwrgitnacht  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Herr  Staats  Rath  (mean- 
ing Goethe,  who  was  usually  called  by 
his  title  of  state-councillor),  that  Shel- 
ley may  have  read  and  explained  that 
passage  to  bim,  among  others,  and 
that  he  caught  the  harmony  in  conse- 
quence." 

G.  P.  "  Still  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  Byron  did  not  cultivate  a 
language  which  contains  so  much  con- 
genktl  to  his  own  tastes,  especially  as 
he  devoted  so  much  time  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  Spanish  and  French — 
languages  comparatively  destitute  of 
any  literature  of  that  stamp.  I  say  no- 
thing of  Italian,  because  it  may  have 
been  almost  forced  upon  him  bv  his 
residence  in  Italy,  and  other  incidents. 
He  may  also  have  mastered  Italian 
from  his  ardent  desire  to  read  and  ap- 
preciate Dante,Ariosto,  and  Petrarch/' 
T.  G.  "  Lord  Byron  travelled  in 
Spain,  and,  being  a  good  Latinist,  he 
found  the  language  of  very  easy  attain- 
ment.   In  French  he  was  very  far  from 
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perfect,  as  some  of  his  rhymes  in  Von 
Juan  prove.     For  example :  — 

'  It  no  less  true  is, 
There's  prettj  pickings  in  those  petits 
puis,* 

If  he  had  known  the  pronunciation  of 
the  last  word,  he  would  probably  have 
written  something  like — 

But  true  it  is  that  a  Gourmet  may  see 
Some  pretty   pickings    in  those  petUs 
puits, 

instead  of  making  a  dissyllable  of  it, 
and  a  sounding  of  the  final  8,  Lord 
Byron  had  so  delicate  an  ear  for 
rhythm,  in  whatever  language,  that  he 
would  not  have  made  a  mistake  in  such 
a  common  word  as  ptdts,  if  he  had 
been  correctly  instructed  in  reading,  or 
accustomed  to  speaking,  French,  or 
even  had  attended  much  to  the  French 
conversations  that  took  place  in  his  pre- 


ROMANCE  MUy  DOLOROSO 
DEL  SmO   Y  TOMA   D£  ALUAMA, 

Et  qual  decia  en  Aravigo  assi, 

*  Fasseavase  el  Rey  Moro 
For  la  ciudad  de  Granada, 
Desde  las  paertas  de  Elvira 
Hasta  las  de  Bivarambla. 

Ay  de  mi,  Albama ! 

Cartas  le  fueron  venidas 
Que  Alhama  era  ganada. 
Los  oaHas  echo  en  el  fuego, 

Y  al  mensagero  matava. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Descavalga  de  una  mula, 

Y  en  un  cavallo  cavalga. 
For  el  Zacatin  arriba 
Subido  se  avia  si  Alhambro. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Como  en  el  Alhambra  estuvo, 
Al  mismo  punto  mandava, 
Qoe  se  toquen  las  trompetas 
Con  anafiles  de  plata. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Y  que  atambores  de  guerra 
Apriesen  toquen  alarma ; 
For  que  lo  oygan  los  Moros, 
Los  de  la  Vega  y  Granada. 

Ay  de  mi,  Albama ! 

Los  Moros  que  el  son  oyeron. 
Que  al  sangriento  Marte  llama, 
Uno  a  uno,  y  dos  a  dos, 
Un  gran  esquadron  formava. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  ! 

Alii  hablo  un  Moro  viejo  ; 
Desta  manera  hablava : — 
I  Para  que  nos  llamas,  rey  1 
I  Para  que  es  este  Uamada  ? 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 


sence.  In  illustration  of  his  keen  per- 
ception of  metrical  beauty,  and  also 
by  way  of  evidence  that  he  had  not  veiy 
profoundly  studied  Spanish,  allow  me 
to  point  out  a  transktion  made  by  bim 
in  1816,  of  a  celebrated  romance.  I 
liave  heard  Spaniards  observe,  tl»t  his 
modulation  transcends  the  origrinal; 
but,  notwithstanding  tliis  eulogium,  I 
will  point  out  one  or  two  words  that  shew 
him  to  have  been  imperfectly  versed  in 
the  foreign  language,  the  spirit  of  which 
he  rendered  so  successfully  ihto  bis 
own.  As  there  are  only  twenty-three 
stanzas  of  it,  I  shall  therefore  not  tax 
the  patience  of  my  distinguished  au- 
ditors so  much  as  when  they  call  upon 
me  for  *  Roncevalles,*  and  some  other 
Spanish  compositions  of  the  same  kind, 
which  range  between  forty-two  and  one 
hundred  and  six  stanzas." 

Madame  de  G,  "  Pray  let  as  see 
what  this  one  is  like.'' 


"  A  VERY  MOURKFVL  BALLAD 
OH  THESIBGE  AND  CONQUEST  OF  AUIAMA, 

which  in  ths  Arabic  language  is  tothe 
following  purport. 
'*  The  Moorish  king  rides  up  and  down 
Through  Granada's  royal  town  ; 
From  Elvira's  gates  to  those 
Of  Bivarambla  on  be  ^oes. 

Wo  IS  me,  Alhama ! 

Letters  to  the  monarch  tell 
How  Alhama's  ci^  fell ; 
In  the  fire  the  scroll  he  threw. 
And  the  messenger  he  slew. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

He  quits  his  mule,  and  mounts  his  hone, 
And  through  the  street  directs  his  oourse ; 
Through  the  street  of  Zacatin, 
To  the  Alhambra  spurring  in. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

When  the  Alhambra  walls  he  gain'd. 
On  the  moment  he  ordain'd 
That  the  trumpet  straight  should  sound, 
With  the  silver  clarion  round. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama  ! 

And  when  the  hollow  drums  of  war 
Beat  the  loud  alarm  afar, 
That  the  Moors  of  town  and  plain 
Might  answer  to  the  martial  strain. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Then  the  Moors,  by  this  aware 
That  bloody  Mars  recall'd  them  thm^e. 
One  by  one,  and  two  by  two, 
To  a  mighty  squadron  grew. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama  \ 

Out  then  spake  an  a^ped  Moor, 
In  these  words  the  kmg  before  : 
'  Wherefore  call  on  us,  O  King  1 
What  may  mean  this  gatherins^  V 
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Arejs  de  saber,  amigos, 
Un  nueva  desdichada : 
Que  Christianos,  con  brayeza, 
Ya  1108  han  tornado  Alhama. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

AUi  hablo  on  yiejo  Alfiiqai, 
De  barba  crecida  y  caoa : — 
Bien  se  te  emplea,  boen  rev, 
Buen  rej  ;  bien  se  te  empfeavi. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Mataste  los  'Bencerrages, 
Qae^ra  la  flor  de  Granada : 
Cogiste  los  tomadizos 
De  Cordova  la  nombrada. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  ! 

Por  esso  mereces,  rey, 
Una  pene  bien  doblada ; 
Que  te  pierdas  tu  y  el  reyno, 

Y  que  se  pierda  Granada. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Que  no  se  respetan  leyes, 
Es  ley  que  todo  se  pierda ; 

Y  que  se  pierda  Granada, 

Y  que  te  pierdra  en  ella. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Fuego  por  los  ojos  vierte, 
£1  rey  que  esto  oyera. 

Y  como  el  otro  de  leyes 
De  leyes  tambikn  hablava. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Sahe  un  rey  que  no  hay  leyes 
De  darle  a  reyes  disgusto — 
Esso  dize  el  Key  Moro 
Kelinchando  de  colera. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Moro  Alfaqui,  Moro  Alfaqui, 
£1  de  la  vellida  barba, 
£1  rey  te  manda  prender 
Por  la  perdida  de  Alhama. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  ! 

Y  cortarte  la  cabeca, 

Y  ponerla  en  el  Alhambra, 
Por  que  a  ti  oastiga  sea, 

Y  otros  tiemblen  en  miralla. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Cabalieros,  hombres  buenos, 
Dezid  de  mi  parte  al  rey, 
Al  Rey  Moro  de  Granadia, 
Como  no  le  devo  nada. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  ! 

De  averse  Alhama  perdido 
A  mi  me  pesa  en  el  alma. 
Que  si  el  rey  perdio  sa  tierra, 
Otro  mucho  mas  pierdiera. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Pierdieran  hijos  padres, 

Y  casndos  las  casadas : 
Las  cosns  que  mas  amara 
Perdio  r  un,  y  el  otro  fama. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  ! 


*  Friends !  ye  have,  alas !  to  know 
Of  a  most  (usastrous  blow ; 

That  the  Christians,  stem  and  bold. 
Have  obtain'd  AllMana*s  hold.' 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Out  then  spake  old  Alfaqui, 
With  his  beard  so  white  to  see  : 
'  Good  kiuff !  thou  art  iustly  served  ; 
Good  king!  this  thou  hast  deserved. 
Wo  is  me,  Alhama  ! 

Bv  thee  were  slain  in  evil  hour 
The  Abencerrage,  Granada's  flower ; 
And  strangers  were  received  by  thee. 
Of  Cordova  the  chivalry. 

Wo  IS  me,  Alhama ! 

And  for  this,  O  king  !  is  sent 
On  thee  a  double  cliastisement : 
Thee  and  thine,  thy  crown  and  realm. 
One  last  wreck  shall  overwhelm. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

He  who  holds  no  laws  in  awe. 
He  must  perish  by  the  law ; 
And  Granada  must  be  won, 
And  thyself  with  her  undone.' 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Fire  flash'd  from  out  the  old  Moor*s  eyes ; 
The  monarch's  wrath  began  to  rise. 
Because  he  answered,  and  because 
He  spake  kUceedivo  wbll  of  laws. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

*  There  is  no  law  to  say  such  things 
As  may  disgust  the  ear  of  kings.' 
Thus,  snorting  with  his  choler,  said 
'Vhe  Moorish  king,  and  doom'd  him  dead^ 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Moor  Alfaqui !  Moor  Alfaqui  1 
Though  thy  beard  so  hoary  be. 
The  long  liath  sent  to  have  tbee  seised. 
For  Allrama*s  loss  displeased. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

And  to  fix  thy  head  upon 
High  Alhambra's  loftiest  stone : 
That  Uiis  for  thee  should  be  the  law. 
And  others  tremble  when  they  saw. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

'  Cavalier,  and  man  of  worth ! 
Let  these  words  of  mine  go  forth  j 
Let  the  Moorish  monarch  know 
lliat  to  him  I  nothing  owe. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama  t 

But  on  my  soul  Alhama  weighs. 
And  on  my  inmost  spirit  ptevs ; 
And  if  the  king  his  land  fiath  lost. 
Yet  others  may  have  lost  the  most. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Sires  have  lost  their  children,  wives 
Their  lords,  and  valiant  men  their  lives  ; 
One  what  best  his  love  might  claim 
Hath  lost,  another  wealth,  or  fame. 
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Perdi  una  hija  donzella 
Que  era  la  flor  d'  esUi  tianm, 
Ciea  dobUs  dara  por  ella 
No  me  lag  e^timos  en  nada. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama! 

Diziendo  assi  al  hacen  Alfaqui, 
Le  cortaroo  la  oabe^a, 
Y  la  elevan  al  Allumilirai 
Asai  come  el  rej  lo  mandm. 

A  J  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Hombiei,  niifos  j  mug^res, 
Lloran  tan  grande  perdida. 
Lloravan  todaa  las  damaa 
Quantas  en  Granada  avia. 

Aj  de  mi,  Albama ! 

For  las  calles  y  ventanas 
JMucbo  luto  parecia  -y 
Lloro  el  rey  come  fembra, 
Qu'  es  mucho  lo  que  perdia. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  ! 


I  lost  a  damsel  in  that  boar. 
Of  all  the  land  the  loTeliesl  iowei  •, 
Doubloons  a  hundred  I  would  pmj. 
And  think  liar  ransom  cUeap  that  day.* 
Wo  is  me,  Alhama  I 

And  as  these  things  the  old  Moor  said. 
They  sever'd  fr«m  the  tnuk  fak  head  ; 
And  to  the  Alhambra's  walls  with  w^eed 
T  was  carried,  as  the  king  decreed. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhanoa  ! 

And  men  and  infants  therein  weep 
Their  loss,  so  heavy  and  so  deep  z 
Graimda's  ladies,  all  she  rears 
Within  her  walls,  burst  into  tears. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

And  from  the  windows,  o'er  the  walls. 
The  sable  web  of  mourning  falls ; 
The  king  weeps  like  a  woman  o'er 
His  loss,  U)r  it  is  much  and  sore. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama  P 


G.  P.  "  I  cannot  admire  the  beauty 
of  the  English  rhythm.  I  must  confess 
there  is  too  great  an  interruption  (rom 
^bilalion ;  but  I  dare  say  it  is  as  you 
describe.  Granting  this,  however,  I 
do  not  see  what  thought  tliere  was  in 
the  ballad  to  induce  Lord  Byion  to 
take  it  in  hand  at  all." 

r.  0.  **  I  believe,  Herr  Professor, 
that  it  is  chiefly  admired  as  being  an 
ancient  tradition  of  a  society  so  in* 
teresting  as  that  of  the  Moors  in  Spain. 
In  point  of  gra^ic  execution  and  of 
poetic  ideas,  your  Biirgher*s  Lied  vom 
Braven  Mann  is  better  than  this,  and 
our  Chevy  Chase  is  worth  fiHy  of  it," 

M.  de  K.  "  You  were  pleased  to 
say  that  some  word  in  the  translation 
proved  the  want  of  the  translator's 
complete  knowledge  of  the  original 
language  ?" 

1\  G,  "  The  word  to  which  I  ven- 
ture to  call  attention,  with  that  view,  is 
*  tambien,'  meaning  *  also,'  but  which 
he  has  erroneously  rendered,  *  exceed- 
ing well.'  Most  likely  his  glance  mis- 
led him,  and  he  thought  tamhien  in 
Spanish  had'  the  meaning  of  tani  hien 
in  Rabelais  and  some  others  of  the  old 
French  authors ;  or,  indeed,  of  tan  hien 
in  Spanish  itself.  As  you  have  com- 
manded me  to  observe  upon  the  ballad 
with  such  slight  criticism  as  its  texture 
warrants,  I  will  bc^  to  point  out  a 
historical  coniusion  in  it  as  soon  as  I 
have  noticed  an  indication  of  Byron's 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  institutions 
of  the  people  treated  of.  He  has  writ- 
ten, 

'  Out  th^n  spake  old  Alfaqui ;' 


as  if  ^  Alfaqui'  were  a  proper  naooe. 
The  Alfaquis  among  the  Moors  were 
what  doctors  of  divinity  are  among 
Christians.  I  must  acknowledge  my 
own  ignorance  as  to  whether  these  'Ma- 
hommedan  D.D.'s  were  bound  by  any 
such  vows  of  celibacy  as  made  the 
reference  to  a  daughter  indecorous. 
The  person  really  meant  was,  as  you 
shall  shortly  hear,  not  an  Al^uis 
daughter.      The  well-known    Bnglisb 

*  Gracioso,'  who  wrote  in  the  AmU- 
Jacobin  (and  who  always  found  some- 
thing very  ludicrous  to  say  upon  humaa 
sufferings),  had  most  prgbably  seen 
the  Spanish  ballad  ;  for  what  a  strong 
resemblance  there  is  between — 

'  And  as  these  words  he  said. 
They  sever'd  from  the  trunk  his  head  ; 
And  to  the  Alhambra's  walls  with  speed 
'Twas  carried,  as  the  king  decreed.' 

And  the  lines  on  the  decollation  of  the 
French  consul  at  one  of  the  Bacbaiy 
states : — 

*  The  Moors  they  did  as  they  were  bid, 
And  strangled  him  while  he  prated. 
His  head,  with  a  sharp-ed^ed  sabre. 

They  severed  from  oS  hu  shouldert. 
And  placed  it  on  high  where  it  oaoght 
the  eye 
And  the  wonder  of  all  beholders.' 


"  The  variance  between  the  metrical 
legend  handed  down,  and  the  historical 
record,  consists  in  the  former  attempt- 
ing—  for  it  is  clumsily  attempted — to 
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blend  two  distinct  passages.  The 
Moorish  king,  Abouaodoulla  (whom 
the  Spaniards  called  Boabdillin),  is 
reported  to  have  been  remonstrated 
with  on  announcing  the  loss  of  Albatna* 
It  is  not  improbable  that  an  Alfaqui 
vras  the  mouth-piece  of  the  multitude 
on  such  an  occasion ;  and  that  the  king, 
being  irritated  at  all  the  reproaches, 
ordered  that  alfaqui*s  head  to  be  cut  oflT, 
pow  encourager  Us  autres.  But  the 
person  who  deplored  the  loss  of  his 
daughter,  before  he  submitted  to  a  most 
unjust  decree,  was  the  alcalde  of  Al- 
hama.  The  king  had  granted  him 
leave  of  absence  from  his  post  on  the 
occasion  of  his  sister's  marriage  at 
Anlequera,  and  it  was  durinc  the  period 
of  his  permitted  absence  that  Alhama 
was  surprised.  Yet  he  was  executed, 
perhaps  because  he  had  not  taken  pro- 
per measures  to  ensure  the  efficiency 
of  his  lieutenants ;  but  this  is  not  ex«> 
plained  in  the  history  by  Oil  Perez  de 
Hita,  or  any  other  I  am  acquainted 
with. 


''  Hiere  is  a  romantic  historical  in- 
cident which  the  romance  has  not  laid 
hold  of.  The  Marquess  of  Cadix,  who 
took  the  alcalde  and  his  daughter  prison- 
ers, was  oflfbred  by  the  father  a  hundred 
doubloons  for  her  ransom;  this  the 
marquess  refused,  stating  that  she  had 
become  a  Christiati,  and  that  they  had 
given  her  the  name  of  *  Mary  of  Al- 
hama,* instead  of  her  Mahommedan 
prenomen  of*  Fatima.'  The  omission 
might  have  been  intentional  on  the 
part  of  the  Arabic  poet,  for  there  was 
great  refinement  about  the  Moors  of 
Granada;  and  it  might  have  been  dis- 
tasteful to  the  court,  as  much  distin- 
guished for  supporting  religious  in- 
fluence and  observances  as  for  a  decent 
gallantry  among  themselves,  to  have  re- 
corded such  an  abandonment  of  the 
true  faith.  From  which  let  us  con- 
clude, 

•  Allah  ill  Alia,  Mohammed  resoul  Alia ! '  '* 

Goethe.  —  «  AUerdings  !*'  (by  all 
means  I) 


THE  CONDEMNED  CELLS. 
FROM  THE  NOTE-BOOK  OF  THE  ORDINARY. 

Chapter  III. 

THB  OIPST  AND  TUB  DUPB* 


In  that  department  of  the  prison  of 
Newgate  known  as  the  cells,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  there  is  one  com- 
mon yard  where  the  prisoners  under 
condemnation  of  death  are  allowed  to 
take  exercise  during  so  many  hours  of 
the  day.  There  is  also  one  common 
room,  or  ward,  where  they  assemble  to 
eat  their  meals ;  and  where,  in  cold  or 
wet  weather,  they  seek  shelter  at  the 
fireside. 

Could  all  the  tales  of  crime,  and  the 
horrible  doings  of  men,  which  have 
been  related  and  rehearsed  within  these 
walls,  be  laid  before  the  public,  tlie  few 
popular  writers  who  have,  with  a  taste 
peculiarly  their  own,  essayed  to  im- 
prove the  public  morals  with  tales  of 
fiction  drawn  from  characters  remem- 
bered only  because  they  were  infamous 
—  if  these  walls  could  speak,  such 
writers,  we  say,  might  lay  down  their 
pens,  or  endeavour  to  seek  fame  in 
u)ore  honourable  walks  of  literature. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  walls 
have  ears ;  hut  it  has  never  yet  been 


discovered  that  they  have  tongues.  We 
are  constrained,  therefore,  to  seek  for 
information  from  another  source;  and, 
fortunately,  we  have  such  a  source  at 
our  command. 

The  cell-wards,  like  the  other  wards, 
had,  referring  to  the  times  of  which  we 
write,  a  wardsman,  whose  business  it 
was  to  see  that  the  prison-regulations, 
as  to  equal  distribution  of  food,  clean- 
liness, &c.  were  adhered  to.  This 
wardsman  was  always  a  prisoner,  re- 
tained in  Newgate  for  pardon  at  some 
future  time,  under  doubtful  or  strong 
mitigating  circumstances  in  his  case. 

When  a  prisoner  of  intelligence  so 
situated  could  be  found,  he  became  a 
very  useful  auxiliary  to  his  employers, 
especially  in  the  cells,  where  the  worst 
or  most  desperate  characters  were  con- 
fined, and  who,  from  habit,  inclination, 
and  imaginary  interest,  practised  hypo- 
crisy, and  eveiy  other  species  of  de- 
ception. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  the  professipyd#ii9<Wt9^ita 
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hypocrite  at  heart—  I  contra.  His  lies 
are  all  lies  of  exigency,  to  effect  lome 
proximate  object,  or  to  evade  some 
impendiDg,  immediate  danger.  Thieves 
cannot  for  any  length  of  time  practise 
dissimulation.  Their  natures  are  high- 
ly impatient  of  constraint  of  any  kind  ; 
hypocrisy  is  therefore  irksome  to  them 
in  the  highest  degree.  They  are  not 
susceptible  of  any  enjoyment  equal  to 
revelling  in  the  reminiscences  of  their 
exploits,  and  relating  to  tlieir  compa- 
nions, in  their  own  unrestrained,  bom- 
bastic phraseology,  the  sums  of  money 
they  liave  possessed  by  robbery,  and 
the  adroit  means  they  have  used  to  ob- 
tain them — of  the  number  of  tiroes 
they  have  been  lumbei^  (imprisoned) 
— the  hairbreadth  escapes  they  have 
had  in  the  field  and  in  the  courts  of 
law.  In  6ne,  in  their  own  imagin- 
ations they  are  all  heroes,  and  wish  to 
appear  so  to  others.  Robbery  has  be- 
come their  profession,  for  want  of  a 
better,  and  the  point  of  honour  with 
them.  Not  to  be  damped  by  danger 
or  death  is  the  condition  of  their 
adopted  life ;  and  they  wind  them- 
selves up  to  this  point — that  is,  to  dare 
— and,  for  the  time  being,  strike  out  of 
the  mind  all  thoughts  of  the  risk  they 
run.  If,  indeed,  they  had  not  the 
power  to  do  this,  they  could  not  con- 
tinue their  calling  for  a  single  hour. 

We  have  saio  the  wardsman  was 
always  a  convict.  When,  therefore,  the 
prisoners  sat  down  to  beguile  their 
dreary  hours  in  their  own  way,  with 
relating  or  hearing  tales  of  the  exploits 
of  themselves  and  their  companions, 
they  did  so  unrestrainedly,  because  the 
warasman  was  looked  upon  as  one  of 
their  own  fraternity.  The  man  who 
held  this  situation,  at  one  time,  for  a 
period  of  nearly  seven  years,  had  served 
as  a  horse-soldier  throughout  the  Penin- 
suhir  war,  and  also  at  Waterloo,  and 
retained  an  excellent  character  up  to 
the  period  of  his  dischai^^ ;  the  same 
day  purchasing  an  officer's  dressing- 
case  of  his  servant,  which  he  (the  con- 
vict) said  he  understood  the  officer  had 
given  his  servant.  But,  be  this  as  it 
may,  the  man  was  sentenced  to  four- 
teen years*  transportation  for  the  offence, 
but  afterwards  retained  in  Newgate  in 
the  capacity  of  wardsman  of  the  cells. 
Through  his  means  many  stories  con- 
nected with  condemned  malefactors 
have  been  preserved,  some  of  which 
have  been  appended  to  the  papers 
from  which  these  derive  their  source. 


We  hope  the  confessions  will  not 
be  the  less  interesting  for  the  sup- 
pression of  language  offensive  to  good 
taste.  If  they  should  be  so,  we  cannot 
help  it,  as  we  cannot  follow  the  exauii- 
pie  of  certain  novelists,  who  bave  used 
the  slang  dictionary  as  if  it  embodied 
the  perfection  of  philological  research. 

It  was  at  a  period  when  the  Council 
had  not  met  for  several  months,  and 
the  Recorder's  report,  in  consequence, 
had  not  been  made,  that  the  cells  were 
unusually  full.   At  this  season  the  cold, 
rainy  weather  had  driven  upwards  of 
Efly  condemned  men  to  seek  shelter  at 
the  ward  fireside.     Of  this  number 
more  than  one-half  were  of  the  most 
desperate  class  of  offenders  —  stolid, 
imperturbably-minded  beings,  who  had 
set  their  lives  unon  a  cast;  and  now 
that  the  die  haa  gone  against  than, 
were  only  anxious  to  face  death  in  the 
condition  of  mind  to  which  they  had 
schooled  themselves.     The  only  fear 
they  had — a   fear   which    at    times 
amounted    to    terror  —  was   that    the 
delay  in  the  execution  of  their  sentence 
should  exhaust  their  courage  (desper- 
ation),   and,   as    they    expre^ed    it, 
frighten   them   into  a  state    of  Me- 
thodbm  and  cant.    To  guard  against 
this,  to  them  their  greatest  misfortune, 
when  they  assembled,  they  were  wont 
to  rally  and  banter  each  other  on  the 
manner  each  would  conduct  himself  at 
the  last  pinch ;  and,  to  avoid  sufiering 
their  minds  to  relapse  into  reflection, 
relate  tales  of  those  who  had  like  men 
wound  up  their  career  heroically,  and 
scoffed  on  the  memory  of  those  who 
had  died  more  penitently. 

Of  the  batch  of  whidi  we  speak, 
about  one-half  were  waitins  with  dis- 
tressing anxiety ;  in  fear  and  trembling 
watching  the  impending  sword,  in  ter- 
ror of  its  every  moment  falling  and 
terminating  their  existence.  The  other 
half  consisted  of  swaggering,  bragga- 
docio fellows,  who,  if  they  thought  of 
the  sword  at  all,  did  so  witli  the  re- 
flection, <'  Let  it  fall  when  it  may,  it 
will  be  all  the  same  a  hundred  years 
hence.''  This  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  snatches  of  songs  laudatory 
of  living  jollity  and  dying  game. 

It  was  a  wet  moniing,  when  one  of 
these  burly  characters  jumped  on  the 
long  table,  and  exclaimea,  ''  Listen, 
all  you  honest  thieves ;  I  have  a  pro- 
posal to  make.  Looking,  gentlemen, 
at  you  all  just  now,  I  was  thinkng 
whicl^  amongst  us  has  the  honour  i 
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being  entitled  to  be  called  the  greatest 
rogue; — I  say  honour ,  for  wbaterer 
profession  a  roan  may  follow,  it  is,  I 
consider,  always  an  honour  to  arrive  at 
the  top  of  that  profession.  Now,  there 
are  four  of  you  to  be  topped  for  piracy ; 
eight  gentlemen  for  cracks;  nve  for 
flimsies;  five  honourable,  high-bred 
tobyroen ;  one,  who  has  had  a  frisk  of 
his  own  with  a  female — but  let  him 
pass;  then  there  is  myself,  for  taking 
an  airing  on  a  pad  one  fine  moonlight 
night.  In  fact,  sentlemen,  you  have 
all  been  busy  in  doing  something  gen- 
teel, which  has  brought  down  tlie  wrath 
of  your  enemies  upon  you.  By  your 
enemies  I  mean  that  cool-blooded, 
mongrel  race,  who  have  no  soul  to 
openly  avow  their  calling,  but  who 
cog  and  cheat  each  other  night  and 
day,  just  without  the  barriers  of  the 
great  highroad  on  which  we  journeyed. 
Well,  here  we  are,  and  a  dull  place  it 
is — made  more  so  by  the  dull  weather ; 
all  owing  to  the  laziness  of  the  Council, 
who,  it  seems,  if  we  don't  do  some- 
thing to  prevent  them,  mean  to  leave 
us  to  die  by  gruel,  soup,  and  the  blue 
devils.  The  question  is,  Shall  we  de- 
grade ourselves  to  hangmen,  and  hook 
up  each  other ;  or  shall  we  live  on,  and 
amuse  ourselves  in  our  own  way? 
We  know  the  biggest  rogues  are  out- 
side these  walls.  Now,  I  say,  I  won- 
der which  is  the  biggest  rogue  in  this 
batch  of  the  great  family  of  gentlemen  ? 
This  can  only  be  proved  by  relating  to 
each  other  our  lives  and  doings.  I  am 
willing  to  begin.  Come,  let  us  arrange 
these  quiet,  smooth- £iced  gentlemen 
on  one  side.  They  must  be  the  jury 
to  decide  on  our  merits.''  So  saying, 
he  sat  down  with  the  others  of  more 
desperate  demeanour,  who  drew  their 
forms  towards  the  fire,  and  began  his 
history.  We  roust  first  describe  this 
volunteer  autobiographist. 

He  was  about  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
and  five  feet  eight  in  height,  with  a  re- 
markably firm-knit  finme;  a  head  as 
round  as  a  cannon-ball,  mounted  on  a 
neck  that  resembled  the  base  cut  from 
a  column  twenty  feet  high.  Hb  hair 
and  eyes  were  iet  black ;  the  former 
hanging  in  ringlets  over  the  latter,  the 
orbits  of  which  were  a  perfect  circle, 
corresponding  with  the  eyes  themselves, 
which  moved  with  extraordinary  ra- 
pidity. His  lips  were  thin  and  com- 
pressed, which  formed  a  mouth  like  a 
mere  transverse  slit.  His  complexion 
was  that  of  a  bright  shiping  walnut 


colour ;  with  a  nose  of  the  shape  and 
fix  nearly  resembling  that  of  a  lion, 
having  open  circular  nostrils.  His  legs 
were  slightly  curved,  which  added  to 
the  general  strength  of  his  figure,  and 
enhanced  the  notion  of  his  prowess. 
He  wore  a  straight-breasted,  sloped-cut, 
dark-green  coat,  with  metal  buttons; 
a  blue  and  buff  cassimere-striped  vest, 
which  hung  half  way  down  his  thighs ; 
over  which  were  broad-striped  cordu- 
roys, buttoned  over  the  top  of  the 
knees,  with  loose  cloth  leggings,  having 
quilt  buttons  to  match.  On  the  whole 
his  appearance  embodied,  with  the 
groom  possessing  great  muscular  power, 
the  bully  of  ferocious  determination, 
who  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to 
carry  out  any  undertaking  in  which  he 
might  embark. 

*'  Now,  mind,"  said  the  horse-stealer, 
laying  his  hand  on  his  breast,  <^  no  gag, 
nothing  but  truth,  on  the  word  of  a 
gentleman. 

'^  If  I  guess  right,  I  was  bom  under 
a  hedge,  or  very  near  one — extra-pa- 
rochial. The  overseers  had  no  time  to 
trouble  my  mother,  for  we  were  off  the 
next  morning  into  another  parish.  A 
gipsy's  life,  I  can  tell  you,  is  not  with- 
out its  charms.  We  were  always  on 
the  move ;  and  I  may  say  I  was  cradled 
on  a  horse  or  donkey.  But  I  have  pro* 
mised  to  speak  only  of  what  I  know. 

"  My  earliest  recollections  bring  to 
my  view  seven  or  eight  hooped  tents 
on  the  skirts  of  a  common,  eight  or 
ten  stunted  sort  of  horses,  and  half-a- 
dozen  donkeys ;  with  here  and  therfe  a 
fire  on  the  ground,  kettles  hanging  over 
them,  hitched  on  a  cross-stick,  sup- 
ported by  others  fixed  in  tlie  ground. 
Myself,  with  four  or  five  other  children 
of  my  own  a^e,  might  be  seen  rolling 
on  the  grass,  just  washed  and  refreshed 
by  the  morning  dew,  with  a  bunch  of 
bread  in  our  hands,  supplied  to  us  at 
sunrise,  neglect  of  whicn  would  have 
made  a  mutiny  in  the  camp.  How  my 
parents  got  provbions  was  then  no 
concern  of  mme.  I  only  know  that  I 
did  eat  and  throve,  never  was  sick, 
and  now  only  know  what  sickness 
means  by  name. 

"  As  I  grew  up,  I  was  reckoned  the 
best  climber  and  runner  in  the  camp. 
An  older  brother — poor  Jem  I  he's  gone 
the  way  we  are  all  going — a  villain, 
whose  life  he  saved,  split  on  him,  to 
save  himself.  But  Jem  died  game.*' 
The  narrator  drew  his  sleeve  across  his 
eyes,    "  .G€ntlemp,eK^55?&»^fiO^ 
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morning  early  to  take  an  airing  with 
the  sheriff  of  Uie  county ;  and  having 
Ae-artichokes  for  breakfast,  died  sud- 
denly. Well,  as  I  was  about  to  say, 
my  brother  Jem  took  charge  of  my 
education.  Says  he  to  me  one  morning, 
*  Ned,  you  are  a  good  boy ;  I  know 
we  shall  never  want  fruit  in  the  camp* 
while  there  is  any  in  the  orchards  or 
gardens :  but  we  can't  always  live  on 
fruit ;  besides,  you  won't  find  it  all  the 
year  round,  however  early  you  may  rise 
in  the  morning.  Come  along  with  me ; 
I'll  shew  you  better  game.'  He  then 
took  me  to  a  pond  at  the  remote  comer 
of  a  small  common,  where  he  laid  me 
down  on  my  face  across  the  edge  of 
the  bank,  lie  then  covered  me  with 
boughs ;  and  giving  me  proper  instruc- 
tions, went  and  drove  all  the  geese  very 
quietly  to  the  spot  where  I  lay.  As 
they  waddled  to  reach  the  water,  I, 
from  under  the  boughs,  grabbed  at 
their  legs,  and  secured  two  of  them ; 
which  Jem,  who  kept  a  good  look-out, 
saw ;  then,  whipping  out  his  knife,  ran 
up  and  cut  their  throats.  I  can  tell 
you  I  was  not  a  little  bouncible  upon 
this  exploit.  Didn't  I  snatch  a  leg  of 
one  of  the  geese  as  they  were  grizzling 
on  the  fire  as  my  own,  and  eat  it  with 
a  relish  only  known  to  those  who  catch 
their  dinner  before  they  eat  it  ? 

<*  I  now  got  on  fast  into  life :  new 
scenes  every  day  opened  on  me ;  and 
horse-dealing  and  horse-stealing,  my 
father's  trades,  became  familiar  to  me. 
We  attended  races  and  fairs,  where  the 
girls  of  our  camp  told  fortunes ;  the  old 
women  set  up  toys  to  throw  at,  three 
sticks  a-penny ;  my  brother  and  others 
followed  the  thimble  and  garter  rig; 
while  I  and  father  at  times  skirted  the 
towns  and  villages,  to  job  and  chop 
horses, — none  of  us  ever  forgetting  the 
prigging  system  when  a  chance  came 
in  our  way. 

"  Sometimes  I  was  sent  oflf  with  a 
horse  fifty  miles  away  from  his  former 
acquaintances,  there  to  wait  for  the  ar- 
rival of  our  clan.  In  these  journeys  I 
had  to  shirk  all  the  turnpikes,  to  cut 
off  a  trail ;  sleeping  under  hedges,  with 
the  tether  of  the  horse  hooked  in  my 
arm ;  or,  when  I  could,  sleeping  at 
another  camp,  and  then  starting  off 
again  at  sunrise,  under  direction  of  an 
older  head,  to  meet  our  own  party. 
When  I  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  I  could 
ride  and  leap  a  horse  with  any  jockey 
in  the  kingdom.  A  horse  I  worshipped 
more  than  any  thing  in  the  worid. 


**  It  happened  one  day,  as  my  bro- 
ther and  I  were  taking  four  chopped 
horses  to  a  fair  (we  never  ventured  into 
a  market  with  a  prined  prad),  a  pack 
of  hounds  crossed  Uie  road,  and  pre- 
sently a  lot  of  swells  came  leaping  over 
the  hedge  af^er  them  ;  one  of  the  last 
of  these,  togged  in  a  scarlet  coat,  came 
rolling  over  before  his  horse  slap  at 
Jem's  feet. 

"'Hollar  said  Jem,  «a  reglar 
spill.' 

**  Over  went  the  horse  on  the  'totiier 
side  into  the  field.  '  She'll  gallop  home/ 
said  the  red -coat. 

*^ '  No,  she  won't,'  said  I ;  and  away 
I  goes  with  my  pony  arter  her.  Weil, 
I  had  a  good  chase,  but  I  nabbed  Iter ; 
and  getting  into  the  saddle,  slap  I  gal- 
lops back,  and  took  the  hedge  and  ditch 
like  a  Briton,  into  the  road  where  Jem 
was  rubbing  dovnn  tlie  nobby  one. 

"  *  Holla  r  said  the  red-coated  swell ; 
<  that's  a  brave  boy !  Why,  he  can  ride 
a  bit.  ^But  how  did  he  catch  the  mare  ?* 

« *  Ride  a  bitT  said  Jem.  '  I  believe 
ye — he  fits  a  horse  like  his  skin ;  and 
as  to  catching,  why  he'll  catch  the  devil 
if  he'll  only  come  in  the  shape  of  a 
horse.' 

it  <  Try  her  again,*  ^aid  the  red-coat 

"  So  I  puts  the  mare  over  the  hedge 
and  back  again  like  a  buck  in  full  chase. 

«  «  Bravo,  bmvo  V  called  out  the 
swell.  *  Do  you  want  a  place,  my 
lad  ?    If  you  do,  come  to  my  stables.' 

«  *  Shall  I,  Jem  V  said  I. 

**  *  Ay,  if  you  like ;  something  may 
come  out  on  it,'  whispered  Jem,  with 
a  wink  of  the  eye. 

<*  Well,  to  cut  a  long  yam  short,  I 
took  the  swell's  card,  and  the  next  day 
leaves  Jem,  and  cuts  away  to  the 
stables,  when  I  met  a  chap  rolling  a 
curb-chain  in  his  mauleys. 

"  '  Holla  I  you  young  gipsy's  imp,' 
said  this  Jack  in  office,  *  what  do  you 
want  ?  Come !  mizzle,  mizzle,  I  say,' 
hitching  ofl'the  hook  a  long  hunting- 
whip. 

"  <  Oh,  oh,'  says  I  to  myself,  *  tbaf  s 
your  game,  is  it  7'  and  bang  I  goes  at 
him,  and  gets  hold  of  the  handle  of  the 
whip,  and  be  the  lash.  It  happened 
that  the  head  was  loaded.  I  took  no 
time  to  think,  but  gave  him  a  rap  over 
the  shin-bone,  when  down  he  fell, 
bellowing  out,  '  The  villain  has  broke 
my  leg}'  and  sure  enough  I  had. 
Then  runs  out  of  the  stable  another 
chap,  only  a  little  older  than  myself. 
*  Seize  the  villain  I  seize  the^ftQciyiMrfelF 
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called  out  the  fellow  on  the  ground. 
So  I  faced  up  at  my  new  customer, 
and  a  smart  bout  we  had.  I,  however, 
floored  him  three  times,  when  up  comes 
my  new  master. 

"  *  I  have  seen  it  all,*  says  he, '  over 
tlie  gate,  and  like  your  game:  these 
saucy  fellows  are  too  well  fed,  and 
want  taking  down  a  peg  or  two.  Come 
this  way  :  I  want  you.' 

"  *  The  man,'  said  I,  '  says  his  leg 
is  broke.* 

"  *  Who  cares  for  his  leg  ?  It  will 
teach  him  better,'  he  answered ;  and 
away  we  walked  into  the  house. 

**  Slap  he  takes  me  into  a  fine  room, 
where  five  or  six  other  kiddies,  for  all 
tJie  world  as  like  as  pears  to  liimself, 
were  rollicking  like  colts  just  parted 
from  the  dam.  But  wasn't  I  put  to 
the  stare  when  1  heard  'em  *  my  lord  ' 
my  master,  and  he  *  Sir  Harry '  and 
'Sir  Edward'  them? 

"  *  This  is  the  lad  I  was  speaking  of,' 
said  he,  introducing  me  in  proper  form. 
*  They  are  jealous  of  him  already  in 
the  yard ;  so,  to  begin,  he  has  given 
J^arry  a  good  thrashing  as  he  passed 
along.' 

"  *  He  !*  said  one  they  called  Sir 
Philip :  *  1*11  bet  five  ponies  to  three 
Larry  licks  him  in  twenty  minutes.' 

"  *  Done  r  said  my  master. 

"  «  My  lord,  I'll  bet  the  same.' 

"  *  Done !  done !'  called  out  several 
voices  together. 

"  When  all  the  bets  were  made,  my 
lord  ordered  a  fine  footman  in  gold  lace 
to  send  up  Larry  from  the  stable. 

" '  What,  tarry,'  said  my  lord, 
laughing,  *  one  shutter  up  so  early  in 
the  day  ?' 

«  *  It  ben't  a  feir  match,'  said  I ; 
'  one  peeper's  closed :  besides,  I  licked 
him  just  now.' 

"  *  It's  a  lie !'  said  Larry ;  '  he  took 
advantage  on  roe,  my  lord,'  clenching 
his  fist.  Larry  little  thought  of  the  prac- 
tice I  was  in ;  scarcely  a  day  passed 
when  I  was  out  in  the  lanes,  with  pick- 
eting or  foraging  parties,  but  I  had  a 
set-to  with  some  of  the  yokel  farming 
boys." 

"  Pray,  what  do  you  mean  by 
picketing  and  foraging?"  inquired  a 
cadaverous  military-looking  figure,  in 
the  group  of  listeners  round  the  fire. 

"Mean?"  answered  the  gipsy;  "why 
foraging  is  going  out  potatoing  or  tur- 
niping,  or  any  thing  where  grub  is 
concerned  ;  and  as  to  picketing,  the 
farmers  are  so  wary,  if  we  didn't  send 


out  scouts  before  we  went  to  work, 
they  would  beak  us  every  day  in  the 
year.  If  you  had  kept  as  sharp  a  look- 
out as  we  did,  Mr.  Dead-and-Alive, 
you  wouldn't  a  been  here." 

"  How  is  it,"  retorted  the  inquirer, 
"  that  you  who  are  so  mighty  fly  are 
here?" 

"  Oh,"  replied  the  gipsy,  "  that  hap- 
pened after  I  associated  with  lords' 
company,  which  dulls  the  wits  of  the 
best  educated  of  us." 

llien  continuing  his  story :  "  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  wrangle  for  some 
time  about  the  blinker  I  had  put  on 
Larry's  eye,  because  it  was  not  name<l 
when  the  bets  were  made.  At  last  my 
lord  agreed  to  throw  off  the  odds  of  five 
to  three,  and  back  me  at  even  stakes. 
Away  went  chairs,  tables,  glasses,  and 
all,  to  make  a  ring  in  the  room  where 
we  were.  Larry  proved  himself  a  tho- 
rough glutton,  and  a  much  better  giver 
than  I  had  reckoned  on.  The  fight  had 
lasted  five-and-twenty  minutes ;  con- 
sequently my  lord  had  won  his  bets. 
He,  however,  staked  again  on  my  beat- 
ing Larry  to  a  stand-still ;  which  he 
also  won  by  my  bunging  up  the  poor 
fellow's  only  remaining  daylight. 

"  After  this  I  had  a  chair  among  the 
lords  and  sirs,  drank  wine  out  of  a 
tumbler,  and  the  footman  brought  me 
sandwiches  and  cakes,  while  they  talk- 
ed of  a  thousand  tilings  in  slang  that 
puzzled  even  me.  I,  however,  under- 
stood that  horse- racing,  steeple-chasing, 
dog-fighting,  cock-fighting,  and  badger- 
baiting,  were  the  main  subjects  of  their 
debates. 

"  *  Come,'  said  my  lord,  *  let  us  see 
how  Hero  is,  after  last  night's  mauling. 
Ned/  turning  to  me,  '  you  will  always 
follow  roe,  unless  I  send  you  away.' 

"  So  I  followed  the  party  down  to 
the  dog-kennel,  where  my  lord  fell  into 
a  thundering  rage,  such  as  never  was 
seen.  Hero  had  been  fought  in  the 
pit  the  night  before,  and  had  had  his 
skin  torn  to  ribands,  the  sewing  up.  of 
which  had  been  intrusted  to  the  groom 
whose  skin  I  had  cracked,  and  which 
he  had  neglected.  I  was  immediately 
started  off  for  a  skein  of  strong  thread 
and  needles ;  and  whilst  my  lord 
brought  and  fitted  the  torn  parts  toge- 
ther, I  stitched  them.  I  never  saw  a 
poor  animal  in  such  a  condition.  I 
used  the  whole  skein  of  thread  over 
him,  then  oiled  him  all  over,  and 
sewed  him  up  in  a  kind  of  tight  bag. 
I  believe  this  won  my  lord's  heart  more 
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than  thrashing  Larry;  for  I  had  ever 
aAer,  while  in  bis  service,  the  entire 
charge  of  the  fighting-kennel,  as  well 
as  havinff  the  honour  of  fighting  the 
dogs  in  the  pit. 

<<  The  fintt  night  I  went  to  bed  in 
this  house  I  couldn't  sleep  a  wink,  for 
the  bed  was  too  soft  and  uncomfortable. 
I  got  up  early  in  the  morning  and 
looked  to  Hero,  and  cleaned  out  the 
kennel.  About  eleven  o'clock  my  lord 
and  his  comrades  came  down  the  yard. 

"  *  Well,'  says  he,  *  Ned,  have  you 
had  a  look  at  the  stud  yet,  eh  V 

"  *  No,  my  lord,'  says  I ;  *  your  chaps 
don't  like  interlopers.' 

"  *  We  will  see  about  that,'  said  my 
lord.  He  then  had  'em  all  turned  out, 
fifteen  or  sixteen  of  them.  '  Here,'  said 
he,  slapping  me  on  the  shoulder,  <  this 
is  my  training  groom ;  so  attend  to  his 
orders,  as  coming  from  me.  Put  up  the 
bar,  and  bring  out  St.  Patrick,  Jaques, 
and  Gaazi ;  we  are  going  to  have  some 
leaping.  Now,  Ned,'  he  continued, 
'  there  will  be  four  crack  steeple-horses 
here  presently ;  you  must  see  what  you 
can  do  with  em  at  the  bar.  I  have  a 
bet  or  two  on  the  morning's  amuse- 
ment. Come,  jump  up,  and  give  them 
a  breathing  before  the  others  arrive. 
Have  the  saddle  put  on  which  you 
like.' 

*^ '  I  don't  vrant  a  saddle,'  said  I ; 
and  up  I  jumped  on  the  white  horse, 
Gaazi ;  and,  after  T  had  made  a  few 
leaps,  I  placed  shillings  between  my 
knees  and  the  skin  of  the  horse,  and 
the  same  under  my  seat ;  and,  to  their 
astonishment,  cleared  the  bar  without 
displacing  them. 

"  My  lord  then  took  me  down  the 
yard  by  myself,  and  said,  ^  Ned,  you 
shall  be  my  steeple-race  jockey;  but 
mind,  you  must  not  shew  them  all  you 
can  do,  or  what  your  horse  can  do,  at 
once.  Lay  by,  my  lad,  and  watch  the 
office  from  me,  when  I  have  got  the  pot 
on  to  win  something  worth  while,  en- 
tertaining and  keeping  this  sort  of  com- 
pan;^,'  pointing  to  the  young  sirs  stand- 
mg  in  the  yard.  *  I  had  no  idea  that 
Gaazi,  who  is  a  new  purchase,  could 
do  so  much,  till  you  rode  him.' 

"  *  Why,'  said  I,  <  my  lord,  I  knowed 
that  white  horse  a  baby :  we  use  to  call 
'em  Skyrocket.  I  remember  the  star 
on  his  forehead ;  he  was  bred  at  Squire 
Racket's,  at  Racket  Hall;  he'll  do 
twice  as  much  as  you  have  seen;  I 
could  win  all  the  steeple-chases  in  the 
country  with  him^  my  lord,' 


"  *  Why,  how  could  you  know  him  ?' 
said  my  lord." 

*<  Ah,  that's  what  I  was  thinking 
of  1*'  exclaimed  the  aforesaid  cadaver- 
ous individual  in  the  comer.  ^  How 
should  you  know  the  horse  ?" 

"  Know  him  I"  replied  the  narrator; 
'^  why,  father  and  I  knowed  ew^ry  horie 
of  character  through  the  seven  counties 
we  travelled  in;  and  got  money  by 
carrying  information  about  tliem,  from 
place  to  place.  It  may  well  be  said, 
one  half  of  the  world  don't  know  liow 
t'other  half  lives.  I  told  my  lord,  and 
advised  him  not  to  let  his  trials  be 
seen  in  the  ride ;  nor  more  he  didn't, 
pretending  the  horse  was  lame,  when 
the  sporting  nobs  came  vnth  their 
bloods  to  the  scratch ;  and  then  getting 
them  all  up-stairs  as  soon  as  he  could, 
and  pouring  the  wine  down  their 
throats,  before  and  after  dinner,  till 
they  laid  about  the  carpet  like  so  many 
over-swigged  hogs  in  a  farm-yard." 

^<  I  abhor  and  detest  drunkenness," 
ejaculated  the  cadaverous-looking  con- 
vict, "  so  pass  over  that  part  of  your 
story  as  soon  as  you  can." 

'*  Yes,"  said  another,  on  what  they 
called  the  bench  of  bishops,  meaning 
those  of  the  party  who  were  serious  in 
their  demeanour,  *<  and  the  Egyptians 
prescribed  even  to  their  kings  a  stinter- 
measure  of  wine  at  their  meals." 

'*  But,"  replied  another  on  the  op- 
posite benches,  ^^  that  was  never  the 
law  in  England ;  for  there  is  but  one 
Anglo-Saxon  law,  as  I  have  read  of, 
against  drunkenness.  It  was  enacted 
in  Edgar's  time ;  and  it  commands  that 
golden  or  silver  nails,  or  studs,  should 
be  affixed  to  the  sides  of  the  drinking- 
vessels  to  mark  the  limit  of  their  fill- 
ing, that  every  man  might  know  his 
quantity;  but  tlie  said  act  does  not 
limit  the  number  of  cups  to  be  drunk." 

"  Stow  your  learning  I  stow  your 
learning  1"  called  out  a  number  of  voices 
simultaneously.  <<  Ned,  go  on  with 
your  life ;  and  them  that  don't  like  it, 
let  'em  go  and  wash  their  feathers  like 
ducks  in  the  yard." 

Ned  resumed. 

<<  I  should  have  told  you  that  I  was 
by  tliis  time  togged  out  in  flashy  style, 
and  had  been  cropped  and  trimmed, 
like  as  we  do  a  ragged  colt  from  grass. 
On  the  following  Sunday,  while  the 
people  were  at  church,  we  gave  Gaazi 
a  fair  trial." 

<'  Stephen  I.  of  Hungary  flogged  his 
subjects  for  breakjng    the  Sabbathi" 
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muttered  the  individual  who  had  before 
interrupted  the  narrator. 

^^  Silence  V*  accompanied  vvith  calls 
of  ''Turn  him  out!  turn  him  outT' 
restored  order.    Ned  resumed. 

"  MyJord  then  shewed  me  his  book, 
how  he  had  stuck  it  into  the  young 
Harries  (aristocrats),  as  he  used  to  call 
them,  the  day  he  made  them  all  so 
boosey.  lie  had  taken  the  field  at* 
twenty  to  one  over  and  over  again, 
against  Gaazi  for  the  steeple-chase 
coming  off  the  following  week ;  so  that 
he  stood  safe  to  win  a  clear  eight 
thousand,  if  I  could  bring  Gaazi  in  a 
winner:  and  that  I  was  sure  to  do, 
as,  compared  to  him,  the  rest  were  but 
post-horses. 

"  My  lord  and  I,  however,  afler 
being  so  nutly  upon  one  another,  all  of 
a  sudden  was  tnis  morning  ready  to 
burn  the  writings.  Firsts  he  began 
teaching  me  how  to  ride.  <  Oh, 
cranky  r  said  I,  *  I  can't  stand  this.' 

**  You  should  a-seen  him  ride— long 
stirrup-leathers,  back  like  a  poker, 
lookea  mighty  fine  at  the  heaa  of  a 
troop  of  horse,  but  no  go  over  the 
country.  With  such  a  seat  as  my  lord 
had,  no  man  could  have  courage  or 
confidence;  and  without  these  there 
could  be  no  coolness,  the  main  thing 
in  a  steeple-chase.  I  have,  in  my 
time,  seen  hundreds  of  races  lost,  be- 
cause the  riders  got  flurried.  You 
should  have  seen  the  chap  as  used  to 
ride  Gaazi,  standing  up  in  his  stirrups, 
with  his  nob  over  the  horse's  neck, 
and  his  latter  end  sticking  out  as  if  it 
didn't  belong  to  him.  Tnen  my  lord 
wanted  me  to  sweat  Gaazi  like  as  they 
do  race-horses,  but  I  wouldn't  ba^e  it 
no  how.  It's  downright  murder  to 
sweat  horses  as  they  do;  it  leaves  no 
sinews^  and  the  clothing  and  stoving 
forces  all  the  strength  out  of 'em,  the 
same  as  it  does  out  of  a  man  who  sweats 
in  bed  for  a  week  together. 

*'  I'm  for  training  the  legs  to  carry 
the  carcass,  not  for  weakening  them  to 
break  down  under  it;  I  am  for  never 
pinching  them  in  their  meat  or  vniter ; 
I,  also,  am  for  commanding  a  horse 
light  in  the  mouth,  riding  him  as  with 
a  silken  rein  as  fine  as  a  hair,  and 
which  YOU  feel  afraid  to  break.  My 
lord,  who  vras  a  yokel  in  the  manase- 
ment  of  horses,  though  he  was  a  file 
a-getting  money  on  them,  as  you  shall 
hear  presently,  always  gave  his  lads 
instructions  to  hold  their*  horses  tight 
in  running.    ?fow,  if  a  horse  bears  on 


his  rein  in  running,  it  makes  him  open 
his  mouth,  and  pulls  his  head  up, 
which  frets  him  and  causes  him  to 
jump  with  his  fore-legs  open,  and  run 
stag-necked,  locks  his  wind,  and  soon 
tires  him.  Horses  that  run  sprawling 
with  part  of  the  rider's  weight  in  their 
mouth,  can  never  win  a  race  if  at  all 
matched.  I,  however,  likes  to  keep 
a  horse  together  with  a  good  bridle- 
hand,  being  careful  not  to  overmark 
him,  or  he  can't  rise  to  the  fence  when 
he  gets  up  to  it. 

"  *  Well,'  said  my  lord,  after  a  good 
deal  of  wrangling  about  it,  '  I  sup- 
pose, Ned,  you  must  manage  Gaazi 
after  your  own  way,  only  don't  make 
too  much  play  at  the  beginning  of  the 
run.' 

"  *  Leave  it  to  me,  my  lord ;  leave  it 
all  to  me,'  I  answered.  '  Gaazi  is  a 
tarnation  quick  horse;  and  when  he 
gets  over  a  fence,  don't  stand  staring 
about  to  find  his  legs  again,  or  steady 
himself  before  he's  oK  to  the  next 
rasper.' 

'*  But,  perhaps,  gentlemen,  I  have 
been  too  particular  on  my  first  start  in 
life;  I  shall,  however,  now  come  to 
business.  I  won  four  races  with  Gaazi, 
and  a  rare  swag  of  money  he  brought 
his  master.  He  was  entered  for  a  fifth 
race.  A  few  days  before  the  coming 
off,  however,  of  this  match,  a  tall,  big 
man,  who  had  been  a  boxer,  that  I  had 
of^n  seen  with  my  lord,  comes  and 
says  to  me,  *  Ned,  can't  Gaazi  and  you 
lose  the  forthcoming  race?  It  will 
be  all  right :  it  is  my  lord's  wish  that 
you  should.' 

"  *  Ah,  al)  V  thinks  I ;  '  a  sell  —  I 
smells  ^  cat !'  so,  like  an  honest  jockey, 
off  I  tfoes  to  my  lord,  and  blows  the 

{)umprng  I  had  had  about  couldn't  I 
oose.  And  what  do  you  think  he 
said? 

«« *  Why,  Ned,'  said  he,  *  it's  my 
wish  that  whatever  that  gentleman  tells 
you  to  do,  you  should  consider  as  my 
orders  ;  he  won't  leave  you  unre- 
warded :  you  will  find  him  a  liberal 
pay-master.' 

'*  Conscience  and  I  had  a  hard  battle 
over  it ;  but  then  there  was  the  money 
and  my  master's  orders.  But  Gaazi 
wasn't  of  the  same  mind,  and  would 
have  won  the  race ;  so,  at  the  last  leap 
but  one,  I  tumbled  off,  and  left  him 
to  do  as  he  liked;  and,  of  course,  he 
lost  it. 

"  When  I  came  limping  across  the 
field,  as  if  I  wasji^yibb^^of^^^fore 
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all  the  gentlemen,  began  to  swear  and 
blackguard  me  as  if  I  was  the  greatest 
scoundrel  unhung ;  hut  I  was  down, 
and  stood  it  like  bricks  and  mortar. 

**  I  always  thought  my  lord  looked 
shy  at  me  after  this,  and  never  treated 
me  on  the  same  footing  as  before. 
The  truth  is,  that  if  you  once  make 
yourself  a  rascal  to  serve  a  rich  man, 
he  never  likes  to  see  you  under  his  nose 
any  more. 

"  About  a  month  after  this  aflair,  the 
same  fighting-man  sends  a  gig  over  for 
me  from  the  next  market-lown;  and 
when  I  gets  there,  *  Ned,'  says  he,  *  my 
lord  is  going  to  sell  his  stud,  and  has 
commissioned  me  to  sny  he  shall  not 
want  your  services  any  more;*  then, 
pulling  out  his  note-book,  added,  *  he 
has  sent  you  fifty  pounds  as  a  present/ 
which  you  may  oe  sure  I  grabbed. 
'  But,'  continued  he,  *  it's  a  pity  that 
such  a  lad  as  you  should  be  out  of  a 
good  stud,  so  I  have  got  you  a  situa- 
tion in  one  of  ihe  first  breeder's  esta- 
blishments in  the  kingdom.'  Itien 
pointing  to  a  short  roan  in  the  room, 
he  said,  '  This  person  will  drive  you 
to  the  place  with  iljis  letter,  and  it  will 
he  all  right;  but  you  will  dine  here, 
and  start  off  to-morrow  morning. 
lie  then  placed  me  in  charge  of  the 
little  man,  whose  name  was  Tommy 
L  *  *  ♦  •  ♦  ce,  a  well-known  tool  of  his. 

"  *  You  are  all  right  now  for  life,' 
said  Tommy,  as  we  walked  the  streets 

together.      'That's  the  great  G . 

If  you  will  serve  him — he  and  C , 

who  are  partners,  they  will  make  your 
fortune  —  better  than  serving  a  lord, 
and  then  being  kicked  out  for  itl' 

"  I  couldn't  help  thinking  there  was 
something  in  the  wind,  but  I  held  my 
tongue,  and  the  next  day  went  with 
him  about  seventy  miles  off,  to  my 
new   situation,   which   was   a   tip-lop 

racing  concern.    Tommy  L told 

me  it  was  only  a  place  as  helping- 
groom,  but  that  G would  make  it 

up  to  me  as  good  as  my  last  situation. 
All  this  I  thought  very  rummy,  but  I 
only  said,  *  Thank  yc,  sir.' 

"  I  had  been  in  my  place  about  ten 
days,  when  Tommy  again  made  his 
appearance,  took  me  out  to  dinner,  and 
treated  me  to  lots  of  wine,  inquired  if 
I  wanted  money,  and  told  me  I  might 
at  any  time,  if  I  fancied  a  horse,  have 
part  of  a  bet  on  his  book.  He  kept 
this  game  up  all  the  winter,  every  now 
and  then  coming  to  see  me,  till  the 
spring  meetings  came  on  at  Newmarket. 


My  master  had  a  colt  and  a  filly,  both 
of  the  best  promise  of  the  season,  en- 
tered. He  was  a  great  sporting  cha- 
racter, and  lumped  it  on  pretty  heavily. 
When  I  got  up  to  Newmarket  with  the 
colt  and  filly,  there  was  Tommy  again, 
very  sweet  upon  me.  And  now  comes 
out  the  murder." 

"  You  may  well  call  it  murder,  you 
villain!"  exclaimed  the  convict  who 
had  so  many  times  interrupted  the 
speaker.  "  I  know  it  all  —  I  remem- 
ber it  all  —  I  lost  my  fortune,  bj  that 
and  two  other  villanies  of  Uie  same 
kind,  and  here  I  am  now  a  murdered 
man  !  Tommy  L— —  and  you,  rogues 
as  you  are  all  together !"  striking  his 
forehead  violently,  and  rushing  out  of 
the  ward  into  the  yard.  In  a  minute 
afterwards  this  man  returned,  quite 
passionless,  saying,  **  I  beg  your  par- 
don, it  was  not  your  fiiult,  but  those 
who  bribed  you  with  their  accaned 
gold — the  cause  of  all  crimes.  Go  on, 
I  will  not  interrupt  you." 

The  |ipsy  eyed  the  last  speaker  with 
a  scrutiny  that  seemed  to  indicate  a 
rush  of  recollections  of  the  past  coming 
over  the  mind,  and  then  proceeded. 

"  Well,  as  I  said,  out  comes  the 
murder,"  a  deep  groan  from  the  per- 
turbed convict  for  a  moment  again  in- 
terrupted the  speaker.  "  Tommy  fol- 
lowed me  when  away  firom  the  stables 
like  my  shadow,  till  late  one  evening 
he  got  me  in  a  by-lane. 

"  *  Ned,'  said  he,  '  it's  no  use  diy- 
ing ;  this  is  a  oueer  world ;  it's  *  tanOi 
ntra  rogues  all ;'  if  you  try  to  live 
honestly,  you'll  be  a  beggar,  and  be 
treated  like  a  brute  beast!  In  my 
pocket  is  a  hundred  pounds,  it  is  yours 
on  one  condition.' 

••'Name it,' said  I. 

"  Your  colt  and  filly,'  he  replied. 
*  In  my  pocket,  also,  arc  six  bafts;  I 
want  one  given  to  each  of  them  to-night, 
one  to-morrow  morning,  and  one  again 
to-morrow  night.' 

"  •  What!  poison?'  I  exclaimed. 

« *  No,  Ned,'  he  replied.  *  only 
opium.  The  cattle  will  be  the  better 
for  it;  their  legs  will  be  saved;  lliey 
will  go  down  in  character  for  this  two 
thousand  stake,  but  come  out  anotlier 
day  low  in  the  list,  to  surprise  Uie 
knowing  ones.  But  it's  this  time  I 
want  them  to  lose ;  it  can  do  no  harm ; 
nobody  can  know  any  thing  of  it.  I 
tell  you  your  fortune  is  made,  if  you 
stick  to  the* right  party  and  keep  your 
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<<  <  When  am  I  \o  touch  Y  said  I. 

'< '  Immediately  after  tlie  race  comes 
off.  Nothing  but  honour  with  our 
people.  I  am  but  an  agent  like  your- 
self; I'll  take  their  word  for  millions, 
Ned/  replied  Tommy. 

<<  Well,  I  took  the  balU,  the  colt  and 
filly  run  like  cows,  and  I  got  the 
blunt." 

After  a  pause  the  man  in  the  corner 
said, — 

<<  Would  to  God  that  was  all  you 
had  done  I  but  little  Tommy  died  a 
vagabond  and  a  beggar  in  the  atreetn, 
his  employers  deserted  him  in  his  ut- 
most need,  as  I  suppose  they  have 
you." 

**  True,  tliey  did ;  and  true  it  is  that 
was  not  all  I  did  for  the  St.  James's 
brigade,  as  they  were  called  on  the 
turif.  But  have  patience,  and  I  shall 
soon  have  done  with  them,"  said  the 
gipsy,  waving  his  hand  i»  token  of 
silence. 

"  Three  times  afterwards  did  I  re- 
peat the  physicking  game  while  in  my 
employer's  service.  I  believe  he  sus- 
pected something,  and  discharged  one 
man  aAer  another,  till  at  last  it  came 
to  my  turn  to  be  turned  out  without  a 
character. 

"  I  was  now  like  a  fettered  dog» 
obliged  to  crouch  before  the  glanoe  of 
my  savage  keeper.  Tonuny  L- — 
had  only  to  say  do  this  or  that»  and  I 
was  obliged  to  do  it,  or  give  up  the 
habits  of  expense  their  villaniea  kiad 
led  me  into^ 

**  Duplicate  keys  were  given  me  to 
enter  stables  by  night ;  and  when  these 
did  not  answer  or  could  not  be  ob- 
tained, I  broke  open  the  doors  to  hocus 
horses  for  those  who  gave  out  their 
orders ;  till  at  last,  I  and  three  others 
had  a  command  to  poison  the  water 
from  which  a  whole  stable  of  race- 
horses were  supplied.  l*he  game  was 
now  up,  and  my  race  was  run ;  our 
employers  made  a  fortune,  and  escaped 
all  danger.  They  were,  however,  sus^ 
pected ;  but  as  tliey  touched  the  blunt, 
and  obtained  credit  for  being  down  to 
a  thing  or  two,  they  were  followed 
more  than  beibre«  One  of  their  tools 
was  grabbed ;  and,  like  my  poor  bro* 
ther  Jem,  took  his  breakfast  with  the 
sheriff.  I  and  two  others  cut  our 
stick  just  in  time;  and,  after  twelve* 
months'  hide,  came  back  to  bo  blown 
on  like  stinking  mackerel.     Tommy 

L told  us  that  we  had  managed 

the  business  badly,  and  that  his  em- 


ployers had  cut  him  without  giving 
nini  a  pound  for  his  trouble." 

"  Foul  deeds  deserve  foul  play,  it  is 
the  moral  law,  and  grievous  ought  to 
be  the  penally  exacted  from  all  who 
take  a  part  in  them,"  said  the  moody 
convict  in  the  corner.  "  Retributive 
justice  has  overlaken  you.  Shock  Ned/ 
You  perceive  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  your  pseudonyme.  The  wide- 
spreading  net  of  Justice  will  take  them 
all  in  ere  long.  But  what  became  of 
my  lord,  your  former  master!" 

"  Why,"  replied  the  gipsy,  "  I 
knowed  he  was  in  it  all,  from  hrst  to 
last,  and  had  only  picked  me  up  to 
serve  me  as  the  monkey  did  the  cat ; 
that  is,  to  poke  my  mauley  into  the 
fire  to  scrape  out  the  blunt  for  him. 
I  dogged  him  one  morning  going  down 
to  the  stables.  '  Please,  my  lord,' 
said  I,  coming  the  crawl  to  him,  *  I*m 
an  ill-used  man.' 

"  *  Who  has  ill-used  you,  Ned  V 
he  asked,  as  if  he  had  been  my  best 
friend ;  so  I  took  courage,  and  up  and 
told  him  all. 

**  *  And  who  is  Tommy  L—  V 
said  he,  when  he  had  heard  me  out, 
looking  as  innocent  as  if  he  had  stolen 
a  nun's  face  from  a  masquerade-shop 
for  tlie  purpose, 

"  *  Why,  the  agent,'  I  answered,  <  of 

your  friends,  G and  C ,  to  be 

sure.  It's  the  little  man  your  loi\lship 
spoke  to  the  other  day  on  Epsom 
Downs  about  the  running  of  Little 
Jerry.' 

«<  *  My  friends,  you  scoundrel !  How 
dare  you  call  these  fellows  my  friends  V 
he  hallooed  out.  *  Perhaps  you,  too, 
are  a  friend  of  mine,  as  you  have  been 
my  groom  and  rode  my  horses ;'  then, 
turning  as  serious  as  an  old  barn  owl, 
he  looked  me  in  the  face  and  continued  : 
*  Ned,  you  have  escaped  tl»e  law  this 
time ;  take  my  advice,  quit  bad  com- 
pany and  turn  to  an  honest  course  of 
life.  But,  mark  me  I  if  ever  you  cross 
ray  path  again,  and  have  the  audacity 
to  speak  to  me,  I  shall  give  you  into 
custody  on  your  own  confession  1'  and 
away  he  strode  into  the  stable  just  as 
I  was  going  to  tell  him  he  needn't  twit 
me  with  keeping  bad  company,  since 
it  was  the  same  as  he  himself  kept. 

"  «  Well,'  thinks  I,  *  this  is  tol  lol 
brassy  for  a  youngster,  lord  or  no  lord. 
I  don't  think  I  could  have  done  it 
better  myself.  It  proves,  however,  the 
old  saying,  that  one  roan  may  steal  a 
horse,  while  anqte^^w^^ftjo^it^er 
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the  hedge.  If  I  keep  out  of  bad  com- 
pany/ said  I  to  myself,  <  I  must  cut 
quality  folks/ 

"  1  can't  tell  you  how  I  li?ed  for 
the  next  two  or  three  years;  it  was, 
perhaps,  something  after  the  manner  of 
a  dog  who  had  no  master; — to-day 
I  might  be  feeding  on  garbage,  to- 
morrow snatching  a  bone  from  a  smaller 
or  weaker  dog,  and  a  third  time  wait- 
ing for  the  refuse  of  those  who  were 
overgorged.  Like  a  fly,  I  dipped  into 
every  man*s  cup  that  came  in  my  way; 
but,  strange  to  say,  all  this  time  it 
never  came  into  my  head  to  look  back 
on  a  gipsy's  life." 

"  ril  tell  you  why,"  muttered  the 
cynic  in  the  comer, "  there  is  a  charm 
in  a  vagabond,  wayward  life,  which 
none  but  a  vagabond  can  appreciate. 
You  had  known  what  it  was  in  the 
country,  but  the  town-loafer's  life  was 
new  to  you,  and  brought  fresh  charms 
— yes,  charms  I  will  call  them.  There 
is  positively  a  fiaiscinating  spell  in  a  life 
of  momentary  casualty,  which  is  a 
mystery  to  those  who  are  well  provided 
for  in  life.  Even  the  extreme  of  misery, 
if  cordially  shook  by  the  hand,  and 
heartily  embraced,  brings  its  pleasures. 
Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  heart, 
that  the  very  image  of  grief  and  of 
suflering  is  not  without  a  certain  in- 
explicable charm.  Sadness  oftentimes 
twines  itself  around  the  strings  of  the 
heart,  while  it  relaxes  and  softens  them. 
I  knew  a  comer  in  a  tap-room  of  a 
public'house  resorted  to  by  cadgers, 
which  was  called  the  dead  man*s  cor- 
ner, because  numbers  of  decayed  beg- 
gars had  made  it  their  sleeping-place, 
or  the  last  home  of  their  existence, 
and  on  that  spot  had  made  their  exit. 
Tliis  seat  was  frequently  at  a  premium 
among  aged  beggars ;  and  the  more  it 
became  celebrated  for  its  mortality,  the 
greater  desire  was  evinced  to  become 
one  of  its  occupants.  You,  Ned,  speak 
of  your  privations  as  if  it  were  not 
known  to  every  body  that,  from  the 
manner  you  were  bred,  the  comforts  of 
civilisation  had  not  always  been  a 
nuisance  to  you.  But  get  on  with 
your  biography,  and  let  us  know  what 
hopes  there  are  of  amendment  in  you 
before  the  prevo  demands  your  carcass." 

"  He  can't  lake  yours,"  retorted  the 
gipsy,  "  for  it's  already  gone.  I  don't 
like  talking  to  dead  men,  but  I  may 
as  well  finish  for  the  amusement  of 
those  who  are  alive  around  me." 
No  two  specimens  of  the  human 


species  could  form  a  stronger  conliast 
than  the  two  individuals  ^i^  kept  up 
this  occasional  interyectioiial  colloqay. 
The  gipsy,  heated,  flushed,  and  fevered 
with  the  irritation  of  an  impatient  tem- 
perament acting  on  the  redolence  of  a 
nealthy  constitution;  the  agitation  of 
his  robust,  firm-knit  frame;  the  dis- 
tension of  his  open  nostrils,  the  spark- 
ling of  his  eyes,  the  impatience  of  his 
mien,  —  all  were  indications  of  the 
agitation  of  his  thoughts;  while  the 
animation  with  which  he  was  endued 
all  spoke  of  the  animal  only. 

Tne  croker,  as  the  gipsy  designated 
his  interrupter,  had  not  previously 
been  heard  to  utter  a  syllable,  and 
had,  as  if  by  common  consent,  been 
allowed  to  occupy  the  comer  seat  next 
to  the  fire,  where  he  usually  sat  with 
his  head  between  his  knees,  covering 
his  face  with  his  hands,  resembling 
more  the  skeleton  of  a  murdered  man 
whose  body  had  been  crammed  into  a 
hole  than  a  living  subject.  The  at- 
tenuation of  his  figure  conveyed  to  the 
mind  the  horrible  idea  of  a  man  just 
terminating  his  life  under  a  sentence 
of  starvation.  Through  the  skin,  like 
parchment,  the  articulations  of  the 
joints,  to  an  unanatomical  eye,  ap- 
peared so  many  dislocations ;  bis  eyes 
resembled  dirty  grey  glass;  and  a 
countenance,  when  unmoved,  adorned 
with  features  cut  in  marble,  or  moulded 
in  cast-iron,  impressing  those  who 
looked  on  him  with  the  idea,  that  for 
once  Nature  had  made  a  man  without 
feelings  or  afl*ections. 

Warmth,  ardour,  sensibility,  and  the 
sentiment  of  friendship,  had  all,  how- 
ever, reigned  successively  in  the  col- 
lapsed breast  of  that  frame  of  which 
now  nothing  was  left  but  the  bare 
walls,  liglited  by  the  last  flickerings  of 
the  vital  spark  of  that  intellect  which 
had  brought  reflection,  and  worn  him 
to  the  bone. 

When  speaking  to  the  chaplain  of 
his  probable  end,  he  repeatedly  said, 
"  Sir,  the  extinction  of  my  life  by 
suspension  is  a  physical  impractica- 
bility; the  murderer,  whom  you  oJl 
the  executioner,  cannot  compress  bone. 
He  who  deforms  the  earth  more  than 
the  incidental  murderer  will  be  foiled 
in  my  person;  the  loss  of  the  soft 
parts  of  my  body  by  waste  in  this 
Stygian  den,  and  the  ossification  of  the 
cartilaginous  parts,  will  defy  his  art: 
he  might  as  well  attempt  to  hang  a 
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inform  the  sherifT  of  this  difficulty,  or 
lie  raay  be  punished  with  fine  and  im- 
prisonmenty  as  the  Irish  sheriff  was, 
although  he  had  his  man  tied  up  for 
the  hour,  as  by  law  regulated.*'  Ad- 
ding, "  You  may  tell  the  sheriff  that  I 
am  already  identified  with  the  dead, 
and  that  hanging  me  will  be  a  farce, 
only  to  be  equalled  by  sending  for  one 
of  the  mummies  from  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  suspending  it." 

That  this  man  bad  suffered  dread- 
fully since  his  sentence  was  evident; 
but  probably  not  so  much  from  the 
fear  of  death,  as  from  the  prospect  of 
being  a  slave  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  may  be  said  to  have  had  two 
feet  in  the  grave,  being  assured  of  the 
extinction  of  life,  either  by  violence  or 
atrophy,  in  a  very  short  time.  Never- 
theless,  no  subject  did  be  treat  with  so 
much  levity,  or  be  induced  to  dilate 
on  to  the  same  extent,  as  that  of  death. 
On  the  ordinary  remarking,  "  That  of 
all  the  species  of  jesting,  that  on  death 
was  least  in  good  taste,  and  certainly 
discreditable  to  an  intellectual  being,'' 
he  replied, — 

'*  *  Life's  a  jest,  and  all  things  shew  it.' 

What  are  you,  sir,  but  a  mimic  per- 
forming on  a  pantomime  stage  in  dumb 
show ;  where  there  is  neither  justice, 
sense,  nor  any  thing  real  in  the  per- 
formance but  the  actual  murders  there 
committed  ?  I  look'  on  you,  sir,  as  a 
superlative  jester.  Here  are  we,  heirs 
of  misery  and  wretchedness,  which  you, 
under  the  pretext  of  alleviating,  deepen 
in  intensity,  and  render  more  distinct, 
more  prominent,  by  maddening  the 
brains  of  the  ignorant  with  the  dread  of 
torments  beyond  those  of  these  earthly 
hells  of  yours." 

**  Wisdom  and  goodness  to  the  vile 
seem  vile,"  replied  the  minister.  "  It 
is  the  intention  of  government  to  afford 
you  every  possible  opportunity  in  your 
unhappy  situation  ot  repenting  of  your 
sins,  and  recovering  a  proper  state  of 
feelings,  for  undergoing  the  awful 
change  which  awaits  you/' 

"  I  believe  it  to  be,"  replied  the  ma- 
lefactor, "  the  intention  of  those  who 
have  rule  here  to  afford  us  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  annoyance  in  the 
smallest  possible  space  of  time." 

"  This  is  the  very  charge  society 
brings  against  you,"  retorted  the  chap- 
lain ;  "  and  hence  the  necessity  of 
removing  you  out  of  it." 

''  Society  l"  exclaimed  tliis  obdurate, 


stone-hearted  sinner, ''  what  did  it  ever 
do  for  me?  I  once  had  a  stomach 
like  other  human  beings,  and  like  them 
availed  myself  of  the  means  before  me 
to  satisfy  its  cravings.  I  am  now  ar- 
rived at  the  last  stage  of  mortality, —  I 
am  on  the  horizon  of  time  and  eter- 
nity ;  but  whether  I  shall  be  a  star  to 
shine  in  the  empyreum  above,  or  a  fire- 
brand to  bum  for  ever  among  the  lost 
souls  in  hell,  neither  you  nor  I  can  tell ; 
therefore  it  is  only  a  waste  of  time  to 
Ulk  about  it." 

He  then  turned  on  his  heel,  and  left 
the  ordinary  in  a  painful  state  of  agi- 
tation and  disgust,  to  ponder  on  die 
horrible  state  of  impiety  to  which  hu- 
manity may  be  reduced  by  a  long 
course  of  crime.  This  conversation,  of 
which,  for  obvious  reasons,  we  have 
given  a  short  outline  only,  took  place 
the  day  previously  to  the  gipsy's  tale, 
to  which  we  now  return. 

^*  It  had  been  a  dark,  cold,  rainy, 
boisterous  ni^ht,  the  whole  of  which  I 
had  passed  in  the  streets,  penniless 
and  nungiy.  It  had  often  come  into 
my  head  to  knock  down  and  rob  the 
first  person  I  met;  but  every  crime  I 
found  requires  a  b^^inning  before  it  can 
be  done  with  ease  and  firmness,  unless 
a  man  well  primes  himself  with  drink ; 
but  I  was  low  and  down  in  the 
mouth." 

'<  True  1"  ejaculated  the  man  in  the 
comer;  "  I  know  it  well.    If  Tommy 

L had  put  you  on  poisoning  the 

trough  at  starting,  you  would  have 
backed  out;  but  he  first  put  you  on 
hocussing,  and  you  soon  then  came  to 
the  poison,  like  an  old  'un  in  the 
trade." 

''  Cease  moralising  1"  called  out  se- 
veral of  the  auditory. 

"  The  rooming,''  continued  the  gip- 
sy, "was  just  dimming  the  already 
dimmed  lamps,  when,  at  the  comer  of 
Park  Lane,  I  stopped  a  man  with  the 
appearance  of  an  officer  in  the  army, 
and  demanded  his  money.  He  very 
coolly  told  me  it  was  a  foolish  game  I 
was  playing,  saying, '  Follow  roe,  and 
1*11  put  you  into  a  better  line  of  bu- 
siness.' I  followed  him,  and  it  turned 
out  that  he  was  a  put-up-agent  for  a 
company  of  housebreakers." 


**  Should  you  know  him  again  ?" 
asked  the  former  querist. 

"As  to  knowing  him,"  replied  the 
gipsy,  "  if  he  were  to  come  in  proper 
fiesh  and  blood,  I  might ;  but  rll 
swear  to  no  man'ab<c>n| 
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put  me  into  business,  which  kept  roe 
like  a  gentleman  for  some  years,  till 
the  company  broke  up,  when  I  was 
again  turned  upon  the  world,  to  trans- 
act business  on  my  own  account/' 

'^  And  now,  like  me,  you  are  a  bank- 
rupt," said  the  querist.  "  You  then 
pass  over  all  the  incidents  of  this 
period  of  vour  life?*' 

«  Yes,''^  replied  the  gipsy,  «  Til 
leave  that  to  you,  if  you  be  the  same 
man,  and  hare  not  lost  your  memory 
with  your  flesh  and  blood.  I  may, 
however,  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  at 
last  I  became  a  horse-dealer,  in  which 
honourable  profession  I  remained,  till, 
as  Tyke  says,  one  night  a  cunning 
horse  coaxed  me  to  put  the  saddle  on 
his  back,  and  would  not  be  satisfied 
till  I  got  into  it;  when  he  rode  away 
with  me,  for  which  they  put  me,  in- 
stead of  the  horse,  into  trouble,  and 
then  called  it  law.  All  you  gentlemen 
that  are  going  to  the  kangaroo  country 
beware  of  the  tricks  of  horses.  Nqw, 
my  dried  ourang-outang,"  addressing 
himself  to  the  spare  man,  "  let  us  have 
the  account  of  your  times,  when  you 
were  in  the  land  of  the  living." 

**  I  had  thought,"  responded  the  ma- 
lefactor addressed,  **  that  I  had  some 
weeks  since  achieved  a  victory  over 
memory,  and  buried  all  recollections  of 
the  past.  I  had  shut  myself  up  wholly 
in  passive  resignation  to  the  future, 
without  suffering  myself  to  revert  to  the 
by-gone  events  of  my  life,  the  frequent 
references  to  which  had  previously 
worn  me  to  the  object  you  now  be- 
hold. But  that  man,"  pointing  to  the 
gipsy, ''  has  broken  down  the  barriers 
within  which  I  had  taken  shelter.  lie 
has,  in  a  few  words,  informed  roe  of  the 
causes  of  my  ruin.  His  viltanies  have 
brought  me  here.  To  prove  this  is  the 
only  inducement  I  have  in  giving  you 
a  short  outline  of  my  history. 

"  The  femily  of  which  I  am  now  an 
unworthy*  member  was  more  distin- 
guished for  its  ancestry  than  posses- 
sions. In  early  life  I  was  sent  to  India, 
where  success  attended  me  beyond  my 
most  ambitious  expectations.  In  a 
few  years  I  became  a  wealthy  man. 
Bounding  with  th^  delight  of  a  thou- 
sand reveries  of  future  joys  and  happi- 
ness in  my  native  country,  I  ascended 
the  deck  of  a  homeward-bound  vessel, 
and  bid  a  farewell  to  the  hills  of  Bom- 
bay. Arrived  safe  in  England,  I  had 
frequent  discussions  with  my  ftimily  on 
the  kind  of  life  I  should  adopt,  as  be- 


ing roost  congenial  to  my  former  habits 
and  turn  of  mind.  A  country  gentle- 
man's life,  to  which  I  was  urged,  I 
latently  felt  was  not  precisely  adapted 
to  my  natural  energy  of  chaiacter, 
which  seemed  to  crave  for  some  kind 
of  positive  or  certain  daily  exciteroeot 
The  man  that  hesitates  in  fixing  on 
some  regular  course  of  life,  whether  lie 
has  his  living  to  earn  or  a  fortaae  to 
spend,  is  as  much  lost  as  the  wonon 
who  hesitates  when  her  virtue  is  as- 
sailed. 

"  Had  I  attended  to  the  adTice  of 
my  real  friends,  I  might  at  this  mo- 
ment have  been  in  the  senate,  and  con- 
sequently out  of  the  cells  af  Newgate. 
Instead  of  cultivating  the  friendship 
and  countenance  of  steady  neigbboars 
of  character,  I  allowed  myself  to  be 
drawn  frequently  to  the  metropolis,  at 
the  solicitations  of  former  acquaint- 
ances, old  schoolf^lows,  and  others,  of 
whose  then  principles  or  habits  of  life 
I  knew  nothing. 

''  It  is  unnecessary  to  state,  that  all 
the  junior,  members  of  the  gpreat  fiamily 
of  the  British  aristocracy,  if  they  nei- 
ther follow  political  science  wkh  a 
view  of  qualifying  themselves  for  tlic 
business  of  legislation,  nor  literary  pur- 
suits, adopt  very  questionable  habits, 
riding  up  and  down  the  countiy, 
and  visiting  club-houses,  seeking  whooi 
they  may  devour.  Quite  uneonsctoos 
of  my  danger,  by  degrees  I  was  en* 
vironed  witn  these  characters,  and  ray 
liabits  identified  with  theirs.  I  be- 
came a  member  of  a  club  in  Picca- 
dilly, opposite  to  the  Green  Park,  esta- 
blished by  the  same  parties,  jrbo 
subsequently  reared  one  of  superior 
magnificence  in  an  adjacent  street,  and 
who  were  the  employers  of  the  demon 

Tommy  L ,  Shock  Ned  has  spoken 

of,  and  with  whose  diabolical  acts  you 
are  now  made  acquainted. 

**  At  this  club-house,  while  excited, 
DX>st  frequently  with  wine,  I  lost, 
within  the  two  first  years  after  my  ar^ 
rival  in  England^  twenty  thousand 
pounds.  Aroused  from  my  drowsy 
confidence  hy  a  hint  I  received,  I  be- 
came desperately  enraged,  and  incensed 
against  those  who  had  plundered  me ; 
while  they  professed  the  waraaest 
friendship.  But  reflecting  that  the 
only  means  available  to  me  for  revenge 
was  by  fighting  them  with  their  own 
weapons,  I  disguised  my  feelin^^s,  and 
laboured  hard,  from  the  dupe^  to  qiab> 
lify  myself  to  becoHie  the  sharper*. 
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'^  Among  many  with  whom  I  be- 
came acquainted  was  a  gentlemanly 
man — in  manners  at  least,— open  in 
speech,  and  manly  in  appearance.  He 
professed  to  have  never  gambled  in  the 
course  of  his  life ;  yet  he  appeared  to 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  turf.  He  said  that  he  was  a 
mere  looker-on;  and  therefore,  being 
disinterested,  saw  with  a  clearer  view 
the  nature  of  the  risks  each  party  run 
in  making  their  bets. 

^*  In  the  course  of  a  short  time,  I 
gave  to  this  roan  my  entire  confidence, 
— suffered  myself  to  be  led  into  horse- 
racing  speculations,  deeply  and  im- 
pliciUy  following  his  directions  in  mak- 
mg  my  bets. 

••  Having  for  some  time  recklessly 
plunged  on  in  this  career,  with  alterna- 
tions of  success  and  losses,  I  at  length 
ventured  very  heavy  stakes  on  the  race, 
which  that  villain,"  pointing  to  the 
gipsy,  "  prevented  me  winning  by  the 
tricks  he  played  with  the  horses.  Blind, 
and  with  desperate  folly,  I  again  staked 
my  all,  on  a  race  that  I  was  assured 
was  a  certainty.  That  villain  and  his 
confederates  again  crossed  my  path,  by 
poisoning  the  horses,  and  finally 
effected  my  utter  ruin. 

"  Driven  to  madness  by  despair,  I 
retired  a  few  miles  into  the  country, 
changed  my  name,  and  neter  after- 
wards corresponded  with  my  family; 
who,  I  trust,  are  ignorant  of  my  fate  at 
this  moment.  At  one  time,  I  pro- 
cured a  halter ;  at  another,  poison. 
Several  times  did  my  hand  convulsively 
grasp  the  raxor  with  a  firm  determina- 
tion to  terminate  my  life.  Often  have 
I  walked  the  banks  of  a  river,  to  select, 
by  night,  an  eligible  spot  where  I 
might  drown  myself;  yet  have  I  been, 
by  some  miracle,  preserved  for  this  silly 
exhibition  of  my  pusillanimity. 

**  At  length,  being  reduced  in  pocket, 
and  having  in  some  measure  recovered 
a  serenity  of  mind,  I  addressed  a  letter 
to  my  disinterested  friend,  and  he,  the 
following  day, answered  it  in  person.  I 
at  once  communicated  to  him  mv  de- 
termination of  seeking  under  a  feigned 
name  some  honest  employment,  and 
begged  him  to  assist  me  in  carrying  out 
my  resolution. 

**  *  You  do  right,'  said  he,  *  to  change 
vour  name;  for  there  is  no  use  m 
blazoning  one's  misfortunes  in  a  world 
that  will  fint  laugh  at  you,  and  then 
treat  you  with  contempt.  With  regard 
to  an  honest  employment :~ Can  you 
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dig,  plough,  hedge,  or  ditch  ?  or  will 
you  become  the  bell-wether  to  a  flock 
of  sheep?  These  in  the  country  are 
tolerably  honest  employments ;  so, 
likewise,  is  the  pursuit  of  the  arts  in  the 
city.  If,  however,  you  mean  to  con- 
nect yourself  with  trade,  I  know  of  no 
honest  path  in  it  to  which  I  can  direct 
you .  1  have  heard  you  made  a  fortune 
in  India :  you  best  know  how  that  was 
effected.  Will  it,  strictly  speaking, 
bear  the  inquiry  of  the  rigidly  honour- 
able momlist  ?  I  doubt  it.  Society  is 
in  a  disjointed  state ;  few  are  ho- 
nourable or  honest  who  are  poor.  If 
you  recover  your  fortune,  you  will 
again  be  an  honest  and  honourable 
man.  If,  however,  in  the  interim  you 
wish  to  live,  you  must  square  your  con- 
science to  the  times. 

"  '  You  have  qualifications  which 
will  enable  you  to  live  respectably,  if 
you  are  not  too  squeamish  to  avail 
yourself  of  them.  I  think  I  could 
put  you  into  the  path ;  but  it  requires 
some  consideration,  and  the  sanction  of 
others,  to  warrant  me  in  naming  it  to 
you.' 

**  Much  more  did  this  man  utter,  in 
an  ambiguous  strain,  on  the  folly  of 
listening  to  the  dictates  of  conscience; 
and  afler  having  promised  to  see  me 
in  a  few  days,  took  his  departure.  His 
conversation  only  tended  to. exacerbate 
the  torture  of  my  own  thoughts,  and  to 
light  up  in  a  tenfold  degree  the  fire  of 
revenge  which  burned  within  me,  inca- 
pable of  finding  any  other  fuel  than  the 
bitterness  of  my  own  soul.  He  lefl  me 
the  worst,  the  lowest,  and  most  de- 
jected being  in  nature.  Like  a  wretched 
maniac,  I  wandered  the  night  througli 
in  harbouring  and  devising  schemes  of 
revengfe. 

^'I  no  longer  contemplated  self- 
destruction  :  all  my  thoughts  turned 
to  the  blood  of  others ;  and  when 
weariness  compelled  me  to  take  rest, 
my  dreams  led  me  to  acts  of  assas- 
sination. Either  the  pistol  or  dagger 
was  in  my  grasp, — my  victims  were 
at  my  feet, —  and  no  remorse  came 
over  me.  When  I  awoke,  the  terror 
of  my  spirit  shook  my  frame  to  the 
centre.  No  efforts  of  my  own  could 
turn  my  thoughts  from  murder.  By 
my  remaining  m  this  state  for  days  and 
nights,  I  felt  every  moral  restraining 
influence  break  down,  and  over  the 
heart  a  spread  of  compost  for  the  pro- 
duction of  weeds  only. 

«  While  in  this  condition  of  mind,  I 
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was  agaiu  visiied  by  my  pseudo-friend. 
I  immediately  spoke  of  revenge,  of 
blood,  of  my  own  injuries,  and  the 
dastardly  cowardice  of  suffering  scoun- 
drels quietly  to  walk  off  with  my  for- 
tune without  making  an  e£fort  to  re- 
cover it. 

«<HaI  ha  I  ha  I  Is  it  come  to 
this?'  said  he,  affecting  to  laugh  im- 
moderately. *  If  you  don*l  have  a 
care,  you  will  have  a  strait-waistcoat 
before  you  have  a  halter.  Come, 
come  r  he  continued.  *  When  at 
Rome,  do  as  Rome  does.  If  you 
must  live  in  a  world  of  rogues,  be  one 
of  them.  You  won't  make  mankind 
much  more  honest  by  slaying  one  indi- 
vidual ;  nor  will  you  edify  it  much  by 
causing  yourself  to  be  hanged  for 
murder.  Work  out  your  probation, 
man,  like  others :  if  one  commit  ag- 
gression on  YOU,  make  reprisals.  Nei- 
ther be  lituil  nor  foolish ;  but  look 
steadily  at  your  position,  and  work  ac- 
cordingly. You  vrant  a  little  instruc- 
tion I  see,  and  you  shall  have  it,  if 
you  will  leave  off  blubbering  like  a 
great  schoolboy  who  has  lost  his  cake.' 

'*  This  was  occult  language,  and  un- 
intelligible to  me.  It  was  evident 
that  he  wished  to  initiate  me  into  some 
scheme  of  his  own ;  but  there  was  an 
embarrassment  in  his  manner,  which 
led  me  to  suspect  it  to  be  of  too  horri- 
ble a  nature  to  name  it  at  once.  We 
were  walking  on  the  pathway  to  which 
he  had  led  me,  no  doubt  designedly  : 
he  suddenly  introduced  me  to  a  gaunt 
fellow  with  a  subtle  gait,  a  sinister  roll 
in  his  eye,  and  a  voice  that  gave  utter- 
ance to  his  words  in  one  note,  and  that 
of  the  deepest  bass. 

"  *  This  is  apropos,'  said  he;  *  the 
very  gentleman  to  whom  I  intended 
giving  you  a  letter.'  I  had  penetra- 
tion enough  to  see  that  this  individual 
was  to  communicate  the  secret  of  my 
intended  employment;  and  I  blush 
even  now  to  acknowledge,  that  as  I 
imagined  the  scheme  to  compass  some 
plan  of  rerenge  on  those  who  had  rob- 
bed and  beggared  me,  I  burned  with  im- 
patience to  hear  it,  flattering  myself 
that  a  mine  of  gunpowder  was  laid 
under  the  club-house,  and  that  it  only 
required  my  hand  to  set  fire  to  die 
train,  and  blow  the  whole  party  of 
swindlers  to  atoms.  Happy  had  it 
been  for  society  had  this  event  been 
consummated.  In  this  state  of  mind 
I  consented  to  enter  a  stage-coach 
which  was  passing,  and  ride  with  the 


two  friends  to  London.  We  dined  at 
a  hotel ;  and  as  soon  as  the  cloth  was 
removed,  I  found  myself  alone  with 
the  gaunt  stranger.  I  inquired  for  my 
friend.  '  He  is  gone  a  short  way  on 
business,'  replied  my  companion.  The 
glass  passed,  and  he  renewed  the  con- 
versation. *  You  have  been  ill  used,  I 
understand,  by  those  you  thought  your 
friends?'  I  nodded  assent.  <  You 
have  no  prospect  of  getting  your  money 
back  V  said  he.  *  None,'  I  answered ; 
*  but  I  am  greedy  of  revenge ;  shew 
me  the  way  to  it,  and ' 

"  *  Softly,  my  good  sir ;  pocket 
your  loss,  throw  away  all  yisionary 
schemes  of  taking  personal  vengeance 
on  the  legs  who  have  maced  you,  and 
attend  to  me,'  interrupted  the  stranger. 
'  You  have  your  opinion  as  to  tbeir 
character;  but  you  have  not  broke 
with  them  on  the  question  of  their  hav- 
ing chiselled  you :  you  can  therefore 
return  to  their  society,  and  join  them 
on  the  usual  terms  of  ^professed  cor- 
diality of  friendship  V 

"  *  Yes,'  answered  I ;  *  but  what 
will  come  from  that?' 

"  *  What!'  said  he;  '  why  you  will 
have,  while  you  hold  witli  them,  access 
to  titled  society,  and  mansions,  which 
you  may  render  available  to  your  future 
means  of  respectability.' 

"  *  How  ?  Inform  me  I*  I  impa- 
tiently demanded. 

"  *  Reunite  yourself  to  your  honest 
party ;  penetrate  into  the  secret  deposi- 
tories of  tlieir  wealth ;  furnish  me  with 
impressions  of  their  keys  of  security 
and  the  localities  of  their  domiciles :  I 
belong  to  a  party  who  will  reward 
your  services.  We  do  not  ask  you  to 
run  any  risk ;  we  only  seek  informa- 
tion from  a  correct  source, — our  own 
workmen  do  the  business:  in  sliort,  we 
live  in  security,  while  others  whom  we 
pay  put  their  heads  into  the  noose.  It 
is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  policy  with  us 
to  employ  agents,  who,  from  their  con- 
nexions, and  the  society  they  mix  with, 
will  be  placed  beyond  suspicion,  while 
they  travel  through,  or  locate  in  a 
town.  Such  is  your  position.  Dis- 
guise, therefore,  your  losses,  and  pre- 
serve the  advantage  of  their  outward 
countenance.' 

''  A  mind  rendered  malignant  by  a 
strong  sense  of  injury  seldom  is  very 
choice  in  its  object  of  vengeance,  es- 
pecially in  the  condition  that  mine 
was — wrought  up  to  a  state  of  desper- 
ation aqd  despair. 
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"  Want  of  money,  but  mainly  the  re- 
venge which  I  now  harboured  against 
society  in  general,  induced  roe  first  to 
listen  to  this  man's  reasoning,  and  to 
fall  in  with  his  views,  by  becoming  an 
auxiliary  to  his  party,  whose  business 
it  was  to  plan  schemes  of  robbery  for 
their  subalterns  to  carry  out.  As  soon 
^as  I  became  initiated,  and  possessed  of 
their  confidence,  my  whole  time  was 
spent  in  travelling,  to  collect  informa- 
tion regarding  tlie  periods  at  which 
certain  country  bankers  transmitted 
their  payments  to  their  agents  in  town, 
and  received  their  notes  in  return ;  also, 
of  the  ways  in  which  this  kind  of  bu- 
siness was  transacted,  that  our  people 
might  take  their  measures  accordingly 
to  intercept  the  largest  amounts  of  notes 
on  their  transit  from  town  to  town.  I 
also  employed  my  time  in  ascertaining 
the  best  means  of  effecting  robberies  at 
country  banking-houses,  for  proper  ' 
agents  to  come  down  and  carry  them 
into  effect. 

"  For  a  series  of  years,  during  the 
reign  of  our  company,  I  prospered,  and 
felt  not  the  loss  of  my  fortune ;  but  all 
things  will  have  an  end :  our  system, 
and  the  success  we  met  with,  became 
loo  notorious  to  endure  for  ever.  At 
length,  like  other  schemes  of  plunder, 
it  became  hazardous  to  follow,  and  we 
dissolved  partnership ;  when  I  jonied 
a  put-up  plate  and  jewellery  robbery 
party,  to  which,  as  he  has  informed 
you,  I  introduced  that  wretch  Shock 
Ked  as  an  underling.  For  some  time, 
we  held  together  tolerably  well ;  but  a 
villain  split  on  us,  when  we  became 
dispersed,  each  following  his  own  path. 
The  result  of  this  want  of  unity  is,  that 
two  of  us  are  here,  waiting  to  ascertain 
the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  an 
introduction  to  another  world. 

*'  The  cause  of  our  last  break-up  was 
rather  a  curious  one ;  it  shews  in  a 
strong  light  the  advantage  of  that  dis- 
cretion allowed  to  judges  called  extra 
ordinem,  and  which  has  been  so  much 
lauded  by  legislators.  We  had  two  of 
our  men  stationed  in  Norfolk,  waiting  ten 
days  for  instruction ;  but  they,  becoming 
tired  of  idleness,  went  to  rob  a  poultry- 
yard  ;  one  of  them  was  apprehended, 


while  the  other  escaped.  As  soon  as 
our  committee  heard  of  their  folly,  it 
was  decided  that  they  should  be  dis- 
charged as  unworthy  of  further  trust. 
The  judge  who  tried  tlie  man  that  was  in 
custody  looked  on  the  offence  as  a  very 
trifling  one,  and  sentenced  him  to  a 
very  short  period  of  imprisonment. 
The  other,  hearing  of  tlie  easy  tenns  on 
which  his  accomplice  had  been  let  off, 
surrendered  himself  the  next  assizes. 
Next  assizes,  however,  a  different 
judge  presided,— a  judge  that  had 
built  up  a  sort  of  system  of  his  own. 
Perhaps  he  had  lost  fowls  out  of  his  own 
yard  ;  for  he  said  that  he  had  made  it 
a  rule  to  punish  the  offence  with  se- 
verity,— as  those  who  set  out  by  steal- 
ing fowls  generally  ended  by  commit- 
ting the  most  atrocious  crimes;  and 
therefore  he  sentenced  our  man,  who 
really  had  in  this  instance  only  com- 
mitted a  foolish  frolic,  to  seven  years' 
transportation.  While  tlie  one  was 
taking  his  departure  for  Sidney,  the 
other  was  at  liberty ;  and,  finding  him- 
self discharged  by  our  company,  held 
out  threats  of  impeaching  his  employers. 
The  committee,  regardless  of  his  threats, 
and  feeling  themselves  secure  of  his 
ignorance  of  the  actual  parties  who 
moved  the  machinery  of  the  concern, 
neglected  him.  He  therefore  had  the 
hardihood  to  give  information  against 
one  of  our  middle  men,  who  really 
could  have  civen  information  that 
might  have  enoangered  the  safety  of  us 
all. 

*'  The  appehension  and  examination 
of  the  party  impeached  before  a  magis- 
trate produced  a  panic  among  us ;  and, 
as  I  nave  said,  dispersed  us  to  seek  se- 
curity for  a  time  on  ^e  other  side  of 
the  Channel.  What  were  the  notions 
of  the  Norfolk  people  on  the  system 
of  our  jurisprudence,  when  they  com- 
pared these  examples  of  punishment 
tor  one  and  the  same  offence,  may  be 
imagined.  But  the  grave  gapes,  and  I- 
have  done.  There  is  leisure  now  for 
others  to  begin  and  end  their  tales  of 
crimes;  only  let  them  adhere  to  the 
truth ;  and  where  throats  have  been  cut, 
let  them  now  shew  their  knives  with- 
out disguise. '^ 
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THI  RUSSIAN  ALLIAVCE* 


Seldom  has  any  crisis  in  the  history  of 
the  world  afforded  to  the  philosopher 
more  room  than  the  present  for  laugh- 
ing or  weeping  (accordins  to  his  sys- 
tem or  disposition)  at  the  folly  and 
innate  pugnacity  of  man.  The  chief 
business  of  each  nation,  just  now,  seems 
the  laudable  employment  of  all  its  re- 
sources to  inflict  the  greatest  possible 
injury  on  its  neighbour.  Europe  is  in 
commotion,  from  St.  Petersbuig  to 
Cadis.  By  day  and  by  night  the 
tmith  wields  his  hammer,  the  forge 
bhizes,  and  the  sickle  of  peace  assumes 
the  form  and  sharpness  of  the  scimitar 
and  bayonet.  Quadruple  treaties  and 
holy  alliances  are  forming,  levies  being 
raised,  and  cannon  cast.  The  note  of 
preparation  is  sounded — the  instru- 
ments of  the  orchestra  are  all  tuned. 
A  little  patience,  gentlemen,  the  cur- 
tain is  about  to  rise ;  and  on  a?ast  and 
mighty  stage  the  drama  is  about  to  be 
acted. 

<*  Omnibus  in  terris,  quae  sunt  a  Gadibus 
usque 
Auroram  et  Gangem**' 

Ay,  and  in  regions  still  more  east  than 
the  Oanges,  and  thousands  of  miles 
further  west  than  Gades;  whilst  in- 
creased knowledge,  one  would  think, 
was  at  present  only  available  for  the 
purpose  of  more  effectually  exercising 
the  worst  and  most  destructive  passions 
of  mankind.  There  is  Spain,  for  years 
the  victim  of  civil  war,  and  the  scene  of 
atrocities  that  the  human  mind  cannot 
contemplate  vrithout  honor ;  Portugal, 
distraeted  by  military  revolts ;  France, 
one  scene  of  hubbub  and  noisy  pre* 
pration,  ripe  for  a  new  opera  or  a  new 
tmeuie  ;  Austria  and  Prussia,  taking 
part  in  the  general  fray,  from  the  same 
motive  which  induces  the  second  in  a 
Galway  duel  to  get  up  a  little  by-play 
for  his  own  amusement,  that  he  may 
not  stand  by  an  idle  spectator  whilst 
iiis  principal  is  engaged ;  Russia| 
sending  expeditions  even  into  the  cen- 
tre of  Asia,— cheering  her  Cossacks  to 
the  banks  of  the  Oxus, —  grinding 
Poland  in  another  direction  beneath 
her  colossal  weight,—  wrestling  with 
the  mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus,  and 
about  to  pour  her  swarms  into  Ana- 
tolia ;  whilst  Enffland,  fairly  sick  of  a 
long  peace,  that  had  in  some  measure 


replenished  an  exhausted  exchequer, 
and  recruited  her  general  health,  Imis 
now  wisely  resolved  on  squandering 
her  resources  in  getting  up  a  grand 
wariike  "  spectacle"— a  sort  of  l^in- 
toun  tournament  on  an  enlarged  scale, 
where  Egyptians,  Turks,  Chinese, 
Russians,  &c.  &c.,  may  tilt  at  one  an- 
other with  real  lances,  and  all  the  in- 
ventions tlmt  science  has  discovered 
ibr  the  destruction  or  protection  of  our 
race.  Assuredly,  there  was  much  oc- 
cult vrisdom  in  the  King  of  Holland, 
who,  finding  he  had  fallen  on  sudi 
troubled  times,  imitated,  within  these 
few  weeks,  the  most  diflScult  exploit  of 
Sylla,  or  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  in  the 
abdication  of  his  power  and  his  throne 
— a  practical  touch  of  humorous  sa- 
tire on  those  who  still  find  a  comfort  in 
retaining  both. 

How  small,  then,  must  be  our  hope, 
amidst  so  geneml  a  cry  of  War!  war ! 
vrar  I  that  the  voice  of  calm  reason  will 
be  listened  to.  Yet,  though  the  sword 
has  been  unsheathed,  we  trust  that  the 
scabbard  has  not  been  as  yet  flung 
away ;  and  we  have  the  vanity  to  think 
that  we  are  entitled  to  be  beard  on  this 
question,  as  vre  long  since  called  public 
attention  to  the  increasing  probability 
of  afiairs  coming  at  last  to  the  present 
crisis;  and  stated  our  belief,  many 
months  ago,  that  negotiations  were  on 
foot  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  that 
extraordinary  thing  an  Anglo-Russian 
alliance,  and  that  France  was  not  (o  be 
a  party  to  the  treaty. 

In  an  article  entitled  *^  Poland , 
England,  and  Russia,''  in  the  last 
February  number  of  this  Magazine, 
our  readers  will  find  that  we  addressed 
the  following  questions  to  the  noUe 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Aflairs : — 

**  Is  it  true  that  at  bis  lordship*8 
hoase,  about  a  month  affo,  a  seeret  treety 
was  formed  between  his  lordship,  M. 
Bmnow,  and  the  Austrian  minister, 
biadiiig  this  country  to  co-operate  by 
sea  with  Russia;  whilst  tha  latt^  is  to 
march  au  army  into  Anatolia,  and  detno- 
lisk  the  paeha  as  speedily  as  posnbU,  if  he 
does  not  do  exactly  as  he  is  bid?  Is  it  tr^ie 
that  the  French  ambassador  wrs  in  the 
house  at  tke  time,  and  kept  in  prrfoumd  ig^ 
norance  of  what  was  going  on  7  W©  pre. 
sume  not  to  know  Uiia  as  certain, —  we 
only  ask  for  information's  ^e,. ,  If  it  te 
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true,  and  if  an  EofflUli  member  can  be  so 
imbeoile  or  so  wicked  as  thus  to  make 
use  of  tbe  resoorces  of  this  country  for 
purposes  so  foreign  to  its  interests,  and 
at  the  suffgeetion  of  its  most  hnplaea* 
ble  fo$,  why,  then,  we  beg  leave,  my 
Iprcl,  as  a  certain  noted  hero  of  Captain 
Marryat  would  say, '  to  insinuate  in  the 
most  delicate  way  possible/  that  you 
must  be  either  a  traitor  or  a  fool :  we 
think  the  latter." 

We  consider  the  above  language  as 
most  remarkable  at  a  time  when  no 
journal  or  magazine  in  the  kingdom 
>Kkd  even  hazai^cd  a  conjecture  as  to 
any  flaw  in  the  alliance  between  France 
and  England,  and  consequent  risk  of 
collision  between  those  two  countries; 
thotigh  the  statement  of  the  French 
ambassador's  having  been  kept  in  pro- 
found ignorance  of  what  was  goinff  on 
is  not  exactly  correct,  we  should  have 
said,  **  had  declined  to  be  a  party  to 
the  negotiations  then  in  t>rogress." 
Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  we 
And  our  prophecies  and  statements  of 
last  February  substantially  verified  by 
the  thunder  of  our  cannon  at  Beyront 
in  September.  An  alliance  with  Rus- 
sia has  been  formed ;  France  is  net  a 
party  to  the  treaty ;  and  in  the  second 
article  of  that  treaty  it  is  expressly 
stated,  that  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria are  to  co-operate  against  the  Padia 
with  their  naval  forces  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean; whilst  the  high  contracting 
parties  bind  themselves  (art.  1)  to  co- 
operate to  the  same  end  with  the  means 
of  action  which  each  of  them  can  dis- 
pose of:— the  plain  Enriish  of  which 
IS,  that,  08  we  ttated  mFehruary  la$if 
England  is  to  fi|;ht  by  sea,  and  Russia 
by  land,  occupymg  Constantin<m1e  and 
the  military  jK)sitions  of  Asia  Minor,— 
or,  as  the  third  article  of  the  convention 
delicately  expresses  it,  '<  on  the  invita- 
tion of  the  sultan  adopting  measures 
for  putting  the  Dardanelles  and  Bos« 
phorus  in  a  state  of  defence/' 

In  furtherance  of  which  plan, a  Col. 
Lieven,  of  the  Russian  artillery,  ac- 
companied by  a  Turkish  bey,  hns  just 
returned  from  pUmning  a  campaign  in 
that  very  Anatolia  w^^re  we  prophe- 
sied that,  ere  long,  Russian    troops 


would  be  employed.  We  remembe' 
well  that,  shortly  afler  the  appearance 
of  the  article  in  question,  many  jour- 
nals questioned  tlie  authenticity  of  our 
information,  and  none  deemed  it  either 
probable  or  possible  that  any  English 
minister  could  have  the  folly  to  break 
the  then  sincere  alliance  between 
this  country  and  Franee,  for  the  sake 
of  a  rival  power,  whose  treachery  to* 
wards  us  had,  even  during  the  progress 
of  those  very  negotiations,  been  openly 
manifested  in  the  F^ast.  But  **  quem 
Deus  vult  perdere,  prius  dementit.'' 
And  the  worst  we  could  have  antici- 
pated has  all  but  come  to  pass.  Yet 
so  ashamed  were  we  of  the  negotia* 
tions  then  in  progress — so  full  of  hope 
that  returning  reason  might  enable 
even  Lord  Palmerston  to  doubt  the 
beneficial  results  of  promoting  tlie  ob- 
jects of  Russian  policy  by  a  wasteful 
outlay  of  British  treasure^- that  aU 
though  perfectly  informed  at  the  time 
of  the  state  in  which  the  negotiations 
then  were,  we  preferred  alluding  to 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  might  shew 
we  thought  it  impossible  for  an  Eog* 
lish  minister  to  bring  matters  to  tluit 
extraordinary  crisis  where  they  have 
since  arrived. 

Our  business,  however,  is  not  to 
hiud  our  own  foresight,  or  meant  of 
acquiring  exclusive  information.  If 
such  were  our  object,  we  might  draw 
attention  to  many  similarly  prophetic 
passages  in  the  article  to  which  we 
have  referred.  Let  us  hasten  at  once 
to  discuss  the  question  immedmlely  be- 
fore us,  which  is  simply  this, — H4iV€ 
the  interests  of  England  been  advanced 
or  prejudiced  by  the  contention  entered 
into  on  the  \5th  of  last  Juli/f  between 
EttMland,  Russia^  Austritt,  Prussia^ 
ond  Turkey?  We  know  cf  no  other 
light  in  which  we  can  consider  those 
political  treaties  to  which  a  great  trad- 
ing and  commevctal  community  like 
England  is  a  party,  than  in  the  vulgar 
ad  crumtnam*  poini  of  view,  which 
placing  in  or»e  column  the  profit  and  in 
another  the  loss  accruing  from  the  spe- 
culation (for  every  treaty  is,  of  coarse, 
more  or  leas  a  political  or  commercial 
experiment),  judges,  by  the  diifcrence 
between  the  aforesaid  profit  and  loss^ 


*  We  do  notf  consider  the  lacrease  or  diminutioA  of  the  moral  influence  of  a 
cotffitry  as  constituting  a  separate  category  from  the   ed  crumenam  arguments; 
I,  afker  all,  the  beneficial  way  in  which  saeh  moral  infiuence  must  operate  ia  by 
the  credit,  and  thereby  advancing  the  commercial  and  other  interests 


slreng^thenlDg 
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whether  the  venture  has  been  success- 
ful or  not.  And  surely  this  must 
be  the  only  way  of  viewing  such 
a  treaty,  unless  we  imagine  that  those 
who  tamely  looked  on  whilst  Poland 
was  despoiled,  trampled  on,  and  wiped 
from  the  map  of  nations,  are  now  about 
to  spend  millions  from  merely  chival- 
rous motives,  to  preserve  (according  to 
the  much-hackneyed  phrase)  "  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Ottoman  empire."  By 
the  success  or  discomfiture  of  his  mea- 
sures, therefore,  is  the  statesman  to  be 
tried.  He  has  no  other  tribunal  to 
which  he  can  appeal ;  and  though  he 
may  appear  at  times,  when  so  judged, 
to  be  hardly  dealt  with,  yet  in  the  main 
the  interests  of  the  nation  are  thus  bet- 
ter consulted. 

As  it  is  impossible,  however,  to  pass 
a  just  decision,  properly  speaking,  on 
any  measures  till  they  have  had  a  fair 
trial,  we  can  only  at  present  canvass 
the  probabilities  pro  and  con,  and, 
totting  them  up  in  a  comparatively 
rough  vray,  make  a  guess  at  the  final 
issue.  We  candidly  confess,  that  we 
wish  we  had  a  more  difficult  task  to 
perform, —  for  we  do  feel  that  we  are 
about  to  enter  on  a  discussion  where 
the  weight  of  argument  seems  all  on  one 
side,  and  the  probabilities  of  England 
advancing  her  interests  by  the  late 
treaty  sadly  against  her.  In  executing 
our  task,  we  must  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  led  from  the  main  question,  by 
taking  a  narrow  view  of  only  some  one 
particular  portion  of  it  Thus  most  of 
the  public  journals  run  away  with  the 
belief,  that  the  present  is  merely  a 
question  between  France  and  England 
as  to  which  of  the  two  nations  has  beert 
guilty  of  some  breach  of  diplomatic 
politeness  ~  some  instance  of  petu- 
lance or  impatience, — in  fine,  which  of 
the  two  is  the  more  to  blame  for  origin- 
ating the  present  misunderstanding  be- 
tween them.  This  is  a  topic  which 
we  mean  to  consider  in  its  proper 
place;  but  we  must  decidedly  protest 
against  its  being  made  the  chief  point 
whereby  the  nation  is  to  judge  of  either 
the  ability  or  honesty  of  those  who  at 
present  conduct  the  management  of 
their  foreign  affairs.  It  is  a  point  un- 
questionably of  importance;  but  it 
leaves  untouched  the  grand  crux,  whe- 
ther England  had  any  business  to  make 
such  a  treaty,  and  whether  at  the  time  of 
making  it  she  was  likely  to  be  benefited 
thereby,  by  increasing  her  commerce, 
political  strength,  or  moral  influence  ? 


We  say,  "  No;"  and  my  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  if  he  means  to  defend  his  line 
of  policy,  must  do  so  on  the  grounds 
we  have  above  stated,  and  therefore  say 
"  Yes."    Hereupon  we  join  issue. 

Let  us  at  once,  then,  commence  our 
profit-and-loss  account.  In  deference 
to  his  lordship's  station,  we  shall  let 
him  speak  first,  and  declare  the  ad- 
vantages he  is  about  to  procure  for 
Great  Britain  by  the  convention  of 
July.  We  are  delighted  that  we  are 
enabled  to  do  so  in  his  lordship's  own 
words,  precluding  thereby  the  possi- 
bility of  being  charged  with  garbling 
his  statements,  or  disingenuously  weak- 
ening his  defence.  We  find  the  object 
he  had  in  view  in  framing  the  treaty 
distinctly  stated,  in  his  well-kirawn 
despatch  of  the  3l8t  of  last  August, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Henry  Lytton  Bul- 
wer,  her  Britannic  majesty's  plenipo- 
tentiary at  Paris.  As  this  oespatch 
was  evidently  written  with  great  care, 
and  designed  for  extensive  circulation 
amongst  all  the  states  of  Europe,  we 
consider  ourselves  authorised  in  sup- 
posing that  his  lordship  has  therein 
made  the  most  of  his  position,  and 
that  the  reasons  he  there  gives  for  de- 
siring such  a  treaty  were  the  best  rea- 
sons which  he  had  to  adduce. 

After  dwelling  on  the  anxiety  of 
Great  Britain  to  establish  a  unanimity 
amongst  the  five  powers  on  timt  ques- 
tion, he  proceeds  to  say,  that 

"  Her  majesty's  goivemment  can  safely 
affirm,  that  no  power  in  Europe  can  be 
less  influenced  than  Great  Britain  ia  bj 
any  selfish  views,  or  by  any  desira  or 
expectation  of  exclusive  aavantage  to 
arise  to  herself  out  of  the  settlement  of 
tlie  affairs  of  the  Levant;  for,  on  the 
contrary,  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  in 
those  affairs  is  identified  with  that  of 
Europe  at  large,  and  lies  in  the  main^ 
tenance  and  indgpendenee  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  as  a  security  for  the  preservatioD 
of  peace,  and  as  an  essential  element  in 
the  general  balance  of  power." 

Here,  then,  we  have  his  lordship's 
argument  in  behalf  of  the  treaty  briefly 
summed  up  in  the  declaration  that 
Great  Britain's  interest  lies  "  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ottoman  empire;" 
which  integrity  is  stated  to  be  a  roost 
important  ingredient  in  preserving  the 
just  equilibrium  of  that  curious  and 
incomprehensible  monstrosity  baptised 
in  the  blood  of  so  many  millions,  and 
christened  «  the  balance  of  power." 
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We  had  at  first  some  serious  idea  of 
arguing,  that  the  only  contribution  of 
any  moment  which  the  preservation  of 
the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
can  make  to  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  is,  preventing  the  occupation  of 
Constantinople  by  Russian  troops,  and 
thus  giving  her  a  preponderating  in- 
fluence, by  bestowing  on  her  the  keys 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  most  splendid 
capital  in  the  world  (under  proper  go- 
vernment), either  for  the  purposes  of 
commerce  or  military  power.  We  had 
some  idea  of  stating  that  it  would, 
perhaps,  af^er  all,  be  far  better  that 
some  clever,  long-headed,  old  warrior 
like  Mehemet  Ali,  or  Ibrahim,  should 
possess  it,  as  they  would  be  able  to  de- 
fend it  themselves,  and  spare  us  the 
trouble,  risk,  and  expense  of  maintain- 
ing large  fleets  in  the  Levant  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  the  continual 
shilling  to  which  the  sickly  "  balance" 
is  at  present  subject  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Bosphorus.  We  had  also 
some  intention  of  commencing  by 
stating  our  entire  approbation  of  the 
view  taking  by  Monsieur  Thiers  of 
the  dangers  which  really  de  threaten 
the  Ottoman  empire ;  namely,  that  by 
far  the  (i^reater  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended from  legalising  and  sanctioning, 
exdusivelyy  Russian  interference  and 
protection,  beneath  the  blighting  shadow 
of  which  no  plant  of  liberal  parentage 
has  ever  thriven,  than  from  enabling  a 
good  and  true  Mussulman  to  govern 
those  territories  over  which  the  Porte 
has  never  exercised  any  real  or  sub- 
stantial authority  for  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, and  who  has  certainly  won  them 
bravely,  if  not  legally.  We  had  some 
thoughts,  we  say,  of  attacking  my  Lord 
Palmerston*s  position,  root  and  branch, 
in  this  manner;  but  we  were  appre- 
hensive lest  the  noble  lord  might  think 
us  satirical  in  arguing  seriously  about 
that  which  he  could  only  have  intended 
as  a  good  joke.  He  knows  very  well, 
the  wag !  that  we  have  not  forgotten 
how  differently  his  lordship  thought 
about  preserving  the  integrity  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  when  he  assisted  at 
the  amputation  of  the  finest  limb  of  the 
whole  body,  namely,  the  province  of 
Greece,  and  prevailed  on  John  Bull  to 
lend  his  coin  to  a  set  of  swindling  va- 
gabonds, who  have  since  shewn  their 
gratitude  by  putting  themselves  com- 
pletely under  the  protection  and  in- 
fluence of  Russia :  for  the  wily  north- 
ern bear  knows  very  well  how  to  cast 


his  shaggy  coat,  and  exchange,  when 
he  visits  the  soutli,  the  rough  despotic 
exterior  he  wears  at  St.  Petersburg  for 
a  gayer  and  more  liberal  garb;  and 
thus  he  was  loud  in  his  indignation  at 
beholding  Marathon,  Platsa,  or  Sala- 
mis,  inhabited  by  Turkish  serfs,  and 
ceased  not  growling  till  he  had  ac- 
complished their  deliverance ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  weakening  of  his 
southern  rival  Turkey  by  the  loss  of  her 
most  valuable  province.  Now,  when 
my  Lord  Palmerston  talks  with  diplo- 
matic wisdom  of  preserving  the  integrity 
of  Turkey,  and  recollects  the  way  in 
which  he  played  the  cards  of  Russia  in 
tlie  affair  of  the  Greek  loan,  and  separ- 
ation of  Greece  from  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, we  can  almost  fttncy  that  we  see 
the  rogue  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at 
John  Buirs  gullibility.  But  he  is  fond 
of  a  joke ;  for  he  must  know  we  re- 
member how  gallantly  we  destroyed, 
by  an  "  untoward  event,"  the  naval 
power  of  the  Turks  at  Navarino,  and 
thus  smoothed  the  passage  for  Diebitch 
over  the  Balkan,  and  kindly  paved  the 
way  for  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  in 
1829,  which  gave  Russia  all  the  Turk- 
ish possessions  on  the  ea&tem  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  tlie  command  of 
the  delta  of  the  Danube.  Now,  as  we 
are  very  plain  matter-of-&ct  sort  of 
people,  we  cannot  for  the  life  of  us 
conceive  how  crippling  the  naval  power 
of  an  empire,  and  lopping  province 
after  province  'from  the  main  trunk, 
can  conduce  to  the  preservation  of  the 
integrity  of  the  whole.  One  would  cer* 
tainly  suppose  that  this  was  a  self-evi- 
,dent  proposition.  Nothing,  however,  is 
self-evident  in  the  science  of  diplomacy ; 
and  those  who  wish  to  study  in  the 
Palmerston  school  would  do  well  to 
disbelieve  their  senses,  and  unlearn  the 
most  axiomatic  truths.  But  to  inves- 
tigate further  this  stale  Joe  Miller, 
which  his  lordship  was  slily  endea- 
vouring to  pass  on  us  as  original,  we 
remember  that  tlie  integrity  of  Poland 
was  most  essential  to  Europe,  as  a 
bulwark  against  the  Muscovite  hordes ; 
and  we  know  also  how  strenuously 
his  lordship  did  not  exert  himself  to 
preserve  it,  or  rather  restore  it,  when  this 
country  had  but  to  say  the  word  and 
it  would  have  been  accomplished,  with 
no  more  expense  (as  we  once  stated  in 
this  Magazine)  than  a  few  hundred 
thousand  Birmingham  muskets:  yet 
the  restoration  or  Poland  would  have 
been  of  more  effect  to  pjres^rve  the 
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balance  of  power  and  peace  of  Europe, 
and  terminate  all  apprehensions  as  to 
Russian  encroacbmeuta,  than  the  ttorm- 
ing  of  Afty  Beyrouts  is  likely  to  prove. 
Another  reason  that  we  have  for  ima- 
gining his  lordship  to  be  jestiog^  when 
he  talks  of  preserving  the  integrity  of 
the  Ottonian  empire,  is  that  he  roust 
be  aware  we  know  how  he  protocolled^ 
and  issued  bulls,  despatcheSi  &c.,  con- 
oeming  the  Belgic  question,  and  main- 
tained the  balance  of  power  as  esta- 
blished by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  when 
he  separated  Belgium  from  Holland, 
they  having  been  joined  in  legal  matri- 
mony by  the  aforesaid  treaty.  We  also 
know  how  he  took  care  neither  to  pro- 
tocol nor  protest  against  the  occupation 
of  Cracow  by  the  Austrian  and  Russian 
troops,  though  the  treaty  of  Vienna  ex- 
pressly stipulated  that  on  no  account 
wiiatever*  was  any  armed  force  to  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  neutral  territory 
of  that  Httle  republic ;  and  thoudfi 
England  had  subscribed  the  article  lot 
preserving  its  neutrality  inviolate— and 
though  it  was  of  the  utmost  conse* 
quence,  in  a  commercial  and  political 
point  of  view,  that  we  should  be  enabled 
to  have  a  consul  there — we  remember, 
we  say,  all  these  cogent  reasons  for 
preserving  the  integrity  of  the  little 
republic  of  Cracow ;  and  yet  we  know 
that  his  lordship,  though  urged  to  do 
so  by  tbe  British  parliament,  justified 
by  every  moral  and  political  consider- 
ation, and  bound  to  save  the  honour  of 
his  country,  whose  name  was  attached 
to  a  treaty  expressly  stipulating  to  do 
so,  was  yet  deterred  by  Russia  from 
redeeming  bis  coimtry*s  honour  and 
the  pledges  she  bad  given;  the  re- 
demption of  which  was  likewise  the 
course  most  compatible  with  her  true 
interests.  From  all  these  reasons  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  noble 
lord  did  but  jest  when  he  began  to 
preach  a  crusade  through  Europe,  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  arming  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  an  empire  which 
he  had  so  often  and  so  eagerly  been 
.engaged  in  dismembering.  Such  a 
mode,  my  lord^  of  preserving  the  "  in« 
tegrity  "  of  an  empire,  is  not  the  best 
for  exciting  admiration  of  your  own ; 
and  we  begin  immediately  to  under- 
stand how  a  person,  who  could  at  dif- 
ferent times  put  such  different  inters 
pretations  on  lire  same  words,  had  been 
able  to  stick  to  place  and  pay  during 


fwdve  administrations  of  every  creed 
in  [lolitics.  How  truly  did  that  trit^ 
diplomatist,  Tallcyrafid,  say,  thai 
<'  words  were  intended  to  ooaceal 
ideas  r'  VVhy,  my  lord,  should  not 
you  imntoctaliae  vouraelf  by  some 
siaular  hon  mot,  and  add  that  **  tremtica 
are  made  to  be  broken  Y^  Your  couq- 
try  has  awh  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
occupation  of  Cracow,  sobversion  of 
Poland,  dismembermeni  of  Holland, 
and  atnular  diplomiatio  exploib,  that 
your  lordship  may  at  tength  ei^oy  the 
reflutakion  of  havimr  said  a  good  and 
a  true  thing.  Ah !  ^  risom  teneatiay 
amici.'' 

But  we  can  fancy  that  we  hear  his 
lordship  making  Uie  following  reply  : 
**  Yes,  it  is  true  that  circumstances  led 
me  once  to  join  Russia  in  her  schemes 
ibr  weakening  Turkey.  I  saw  her  pro* 
vinces  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  fell 
from  her  without  deemmg  it  necessary 
to  interfere ;  nay,  I  actually  assisted 
Greece  in  sepamting  from  her  alto- 
gether ;  and  own  that  I  thought  it  eic- 
pedient  to  destroy  her  naval  power  at 
Navarino*  Yet,  '  tempora  motaotur,' 
and  I  need  scarcely  add  that  *  nos 
matamur  in  illis ;'  for  the  world  is  too 
well  acquainted  with  my  past  life  to 
permit  of  my  defending  my  coasisteacy 
m  politics.  But  then  my  friend  Tbiecs 
(the  vcrc  cocibon.O. tells  you  the  leasco 
for  my  past  conduct,  when  he  says 
that  *  the  force  of  facts  is  stron^ier  than 
the  resolutions  of  cabinets.'  At  pre- 
sent my  system  is  altered.  The  more 
I  have  vveakened  Turkey  in  fbrmei' 
times,  the  more  necessary  is  it  that  I 
should  strengthen  her  now.  We  meal 
therefore  endeavour  to  preserve  what 
little  '  integrity '  slie  and  I  have  left. 
I  may  therc£>re  triumpbantly  ask. 
Whether  f  have  not  adopted  the  best 
measures  for  doing  so,  in  allying  my- 
self with  Russia  for  the  purpose  ol 
curbing  a  rebellious  vassal,  and  pre- 
venting the  dismemberment  of  Syria  V* 

Yes  I  we  reply,  you  have  done  well, 
if  the  sole  means  of  preserving  the  in*- 
tegri^  of  an  empire  consists  in  keeping 
up  an  ill-sorled  connexion  between  re- 
mote provinces  and  a  distant  seat  of 
government  —  provinces  over  which 
that  government  has  for  many  years 
exercised  no  substantial  authoritj,  andl 
which  would  be  of  more  use  undi^  the 
government  of  the  able  hands  which  at 
present  virtually  wield  tlieir  sceptre. 


•  Sixth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  ^  i 
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But  there  are,  utifbrlunately  for  His 
lordship's  argument,  oUier  consider- 
ations, which  are  of  high,  if  not  para- 
mount importance,  in  the  sum  total  of 
what  constitutes  the  preservation  of  an 
empire's  integrity.  Thus  we  would  be 
inclined  to  consider,  as  bvfor  the  most 
important  ingredient  in  that  sum  total, 
the  preserving  Turkey  free  from  the 
influence  and  domination  of  that  power, 
whose  immediate  interest  it  is  to  weaken 
her  empire,  and  disunite  its  component 
parts — we  care  not  what  ibrm  or  verbal 
disguise  that  domineering  influence 
may  assume,  whether  it  be  alliance, 
protection,  or  any  other  diplomatic 
phrase  for  virtual  tyranny.  In  this 
point  of  view,  we  shiould  consider  the 
mdependence  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
as  more  cooapromised  by  Europe's 
sanctioning  the  worst  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  U  nkiar  Skelessi,  and  legalising 
the  entrie  of  a  Russian  force,  ay,  of  a 
single  Russian  corporal,  into  Constan- 
tinople, than  by  surrendering  to  Me- 
hemet  AH  the  hereditary  dominion  of 
Egypt,  over  which  (or  many  years  the 
Porte  has  had  no  control ;  and  even 
that  of  Syria  in  addition,  over  which  it 
has  had  almost  as  little  dominion. 
What  a  precedent  to  establish  1  —  to 
conquer  Turkey's  foes  with  Russia's 
soldiers  1 

We  are  not  singular  in  these  views  : 
the  noble  lord  was  Inmself  of  the  same 
opinion.  We  are  delighted  to  find  our- 
selves for  once  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking  with  so  able  a  diplomatist. 
«  Force  the  Dardanell^"  saia  his  lord- 
ship, after  the  battle  of  Neiib ;  **  there 
is  danger  of  tlie  Russians  being  called 
in  to  assist  the  sultan  in  his  distress. 
Any  thing  is  preferable."  Accordingly 
the  French  were  invited  to  force  the 
passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  in  the  event 
of  a  single  Russian  soldier  setting  foot 
in  Constantinople. 

And  how,  we  may  ask,  is  the  case 
altered  at  presen  t  ?  If  there  were  dan- 
ger to  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
^n^rafcom  the  *<  protection  "  of  Russia 
iwihe  months  ago,  is  there  kss  now  ? 
Yet  we  find  the  very  same  individual, 
who  was  willing  to  risk  a  general  war* 
a  few  months  back  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  advance  of  the  Russians 
on  Constantinople,  now  willing  to  risk 
even  a  more  terrible  war  for  the  sake  of 


sanctioning  and  upholding  the  rtiarch 
of  Russian  troops  on  that  very  place, 
to  drive  them  from  which  lie  haa  soli- 
cited and  implored  the  aid  of  France ; 
whilst  he  is  ready  now  to  maintain  a 
war  to  the  knife  with  the  latt»r  for  pre- 
suming to  defend  still  the  principles 
which  not  long  since  he  had  implored 
her  to  support. 

Let  his  lordship  make  the  best  of  his 
position.  If  he  be  consistent  in  pre- 
serving the  provinces  of  Turkey,  he  is 
decidedly  inconsistent  In  doing  so  with 
the  aid  of  Russia,  or  giving  the  latter 
the  right  of  exclusively  protecting  the 
Ottoman  capital  by  land. 

Hence  we  infer,  that  if  it  be  right  to 
maintain  the  int^ty  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  his  lordship  is  the  last  man 
wIk>  should  have  the  audacity  to  ap- 
peal to  Europe  to  do  so,  since  he  has 
all  his  life  been  one  of  the  chief  instru- 
ments in  reducing  that  country  to  its 
present  state  of  feeble  disorganisation^ 
And  supposing  that  we  pass  over  the 
question  of  whether  he  be  consistent  or 
not,  there  yet  remains  the  more  im- 
portant consideration  of  whether  he  is 
not  adopting  the  worst  means  for  doing 
so — nay,  the  very  means  which  he  has 
himself  most  violently  reprobated  and 
disavowed.  Again,  let  us  drop  the 
ad  hominem  style  of  argument,  and  we 
shall  have  tlie  broad,  the  real  question 
before  us,  of  whether  there  are  not 
other  reasons,  independent  of  the  mere 
consistency  or  inconsistency  of  the  no- 
ble secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  for 
presuming  that  the  treaty  which  haa 
been  formed  is  one  which  is  neither 
likely  to  advance  the  commercial  in- 
terests nor  the  moral  and  political 
influence  of  this  country.  And  how 
else  are  we  to  view  it  in  relation  to 
the  advantages  which  we  can  derive 
from  it?  We  think  that  there  are 
many,  very  many  considerations,  which 
ought  to  have  deterred  us  from  taking 
such  a  step.  We  proceed,  therefore, 
to  sum  them  up ;  and. 

Firstly,  We  assume,  as  an  axiom  — 
one,  indeed,  advanced  by  Aristotle,  and 
coeval  with  human  nature — that  those 
friends  are  the  most  firmly  united  who 
have  the  same  interests  and  the  same 
views ;  that  an  alliance,  therefore,  to  be 
sincere  or  lasting,  fdK>uld  be  formed 
with  some  power  whose  interests  do 


*  Vide  the  despntch  of  M.  Thiers  to  M.  Goizot,  Pans,  Oetober  13, 184a  We 
cannot  imagine  Thiers  febricathig  a  falsehood  so  easy  of  detectm,  wA  therafefe  take 
for  graafted  that  bis  statement  is  true.  ^ .     r^r\oir^ 
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not  clash  with  ours.  Yet  who  are  the 
parties  to  the  convention  of  July? 
England  and  Russia!  Russia,  who 
has  threatened  to  gire  laws  to  us  from 
Calcutta!  —  Russia,  who  watches  with 
envious  eyes  the  progress  of  our  em- 
pire in  Uie  East,  and  is  our  rival 
for  the  trade  of  Central  Asia !  —  Rus- 
sia, whose  territories  almost  border 
on  our  Indian  possessions,  and  whose 
emissaries  have  been  convicted  of  ex- 
citing rebellion  and  hostility  against 
our  power  in  India!  —  who  sent  M. 
Vicovitch*  as  her  agent  amongst  the 
princes  of  the  territories  bordering  on 
India,  to  distribute  money  amongst 
them,  and  promise  the  assistance  of 
the  Petersburg  cabinet  in  case  of  their 
rising  to  destroy  that  empire  which 
yields  us  an  annual  revenue  of  more 
than  twenty  millions  sterling ! — Russia, 
whose  ambassador  was  openly  f  assist- 
ing the  schah  of  Persia  at  the  siege  of 
Herat,  and  instigating  him  to  proceed 
to  hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  insult 
our  envoy,  and  persist,  when  repulsed 
and  defeated,  from  the  hope  of  being 
aided  by  a  Russian  expedition,  as  he 
told  Major  Rawlimon,l  which  was  to 
advance  to  his  support  through  Chiva; 
and  which  expedition  did  afterwards 
actually  set  out,  and  would  have  joined 
him  had  it  been  successful  1  No  man 
is  more  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  above  facts  than  Lord  Pal- 
merston ;  and,  if  inclined  to  shut  his 
eyes  against  them,  the  discovery  of  the 
immense  stores  of  ammunition,  guns, 
&c.  &c.,  at  Kurnoul,  by  our  troops, 
after  the  capture  of  that  place — stores 
acknowledged  by  the  princes  of  the 
countiy  to  have  been  chiefly  procured 
with  Russian  mo7ieyy  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  defend  themselves 
against  us : — the  discovery  of  these,  we 
say,  ought  to  have  sufficed  to  disclose 
the  ends  of  Russian  policy  in  the  East, 
and  the  lengths  to  which  she  was  will- 
ing to  go  for  the  purpose  of  attaining 
them.  Again,  Russia's  interest  is  to 
weaken  Turkey,  and  possess  herself  of 
the  key  to  the  Black  Sea  if  she  can. 
Our  interest  is  to  prevent  her.  Hers 
is  strictly  a  military  government ;  ours 
a  commercial  one.  Movement,  agita- 
tion, and  conquest  are  the  food  on 
which  her  government  is    nurtured  ; 


peace  and  a  general  repose  over  the 
world  are  the  natural  means  of  extend- 
ing our  trade,  giving  stability  and  credit 
to  our  institutions,  and  paying  off  our 
enormous  debts.  In  fine,  the  objects 
which  Russia  has  for  many  years  in- 
variably pursued,  and  the  motives 
which  must  dictate  her  policy,  are  in 
direct  opposition  to  every  principle  of 
our  constitution,  and  tend  often  di- 
rectly, and  still  oftener  covertly,  to 
thwart  our  interests  and  subvert  our 
dominion.  Russia  plays  a  game  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  she  has  in 
view;  but  whilst  those  purposes  con- 
tinue what  they  are,  and  what  they 
must  be  till  her  geographical  bound- 
aries are  altered,  and  the  constitution 
of  her  government  changed,  we  must 
say,  when  she  proffers  her  friendship, 
and  proposes  to  unite  witli  us  for  any 
object,  we  feel  inclined  to  exclaim  — 

**  Quicquid  id  est,  timeo  Danaos,  et  dona 
ferentes." 

If  such  would  be  our  suspicions  of  a 
Russian  alliance  on  general  grounds, 
how  much  stronger  must  they  become 
in  this  particular  instance,  when  we 
find  that  Russia  protested  against  a//§ 
intervention  of  the  European  powers 
on  the  Eastern  question,  till  afiairs 
took  such  a  turn  that  she  could  stipu- 
late for  the  march  of  an  army  on  Con- 
stantinople, and  if  necessary  into  Anato- 
lia ;  in  other  words,  obtain  the  sanction 
of  Europe  to  an  act,  which  previously 
would  have  brought  down  on  her  the 
combined  hostility  of  the  remaining 
four  powers,  three  of  whom  are  now 
unitea  in  advocating  and  defending  it ! 
Thus,  even  in  a  general  point  of  view, 
we  confess  our  belief  that  Russia,  in 
her  alliance  with  us,  calculates  on  some 
exclusive  benefit,  which,  if  advantageous 
to  her,  must  almost  necessarily  arise 
from  circumstances  militating  against 
our  interests.  But  there  are  other  and 
particular  reasons  for  imagining  that 
England  has  entered  into  a  bond,  the 
penalties  of  which  are  far  more  than  its 
advantages;  which  lead  us  to  con- 
sider. 

Secondly,  The  immediate  and  cer- 
tain losses  which  the  convention  of 
July  is  about  to  entail.  Here  again 
we  assume  another  axiom ;  .which  is, 


♦  Vide  Correspondence  relative  to  Persia  and  Affghauistan,  laid  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  Nos.  91, 100, 109,  with  the  iDclosures  in  the  latter, 
t  Vide  ditto,  poMwi.  ^  Ditto,  No.  54. 

§  Vide  despatch  of  M.  do  Nesselrode  of  6th  Aug.  18S9,  quoted  by  M.  Thlera, 
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that  the  expense  of  a  war,  and  the  loss 
of  men  and  treasure,  the  general  wear 
and  tear  of  matiriel^  8cc.  &c.,  are  all 
of  them  more  or  less  certain;  whilst 
the  gains  which  tlie  nation  may  calcu- 
late on  are  at  best  problematical  and 
delusive.  Such  has  been  the  history 
of  all  our  wars  (those  in  the  East  ex- 
cepted), even  of  those  which  were  car- 
ried on  with  the  open  and  undisguised 
intention,  which  ought  to  direct  the 
management  of  every  war  —  namely, 
that  of  getting  as  much  as  we  could 
from  the  enemy ;  but  how  little  are  we 
to  hope  from  the  present,  when  Eng- 
land, to  use  the  words  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  has  no  selBsh  motive,  and  is 
resolved  to  derive  no  exclusive  benefit 
from  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Levant  1  Thus  we  may  lose  our  men 
and  money,  but  we  are  avowedly  to 
gain  nothing.  We  take  the  liberty  of 
telling  his  lordship  it  is  not  his  duty  as 
a  high,  yet  merely  paid  servant,  of  the 
nation,  to  be  breakmg  a  lance  in  every 
Quixotic  quarrel;  and,  moreover,  doing 
so  at  our  expense,  if  we  are  to  gain 
nothing  by  it.  If  we  are  not  selBsh  in 
the  present  dispute,  we  assert  boldly 
that  we  ought  to  be  so  ;  and  if  we  are 
to  get  no  equivalent  for  our  certain 
losses,  no  indemnity,  in  the  way  either 
of  territorial  aggrandisement  or  money, 
his  lordship  is  bound  to  shew  that  we 
are  likely  to  obtain  it  either  in  strength- 
ening our  moral  or  commercial  cr^it, 
or  in  some  other  way.  The  paid  ser- 
vant of  the  country  is  bmrnd^  we 
say,  to  prove  this,  until  tlie  system  of 
ull  civilised  governments  be  so  altered 
that  the  principles  which  regulate  the 
interference  of  an  individual  from  chi- 
valrous, charitable,  or  merely  capricious 
motives  in  a  neighbour's  quarrel  — 
(motives,  in  the  case  of  one  who  is  his 
own  master,  perfectly  adequate,  how- 
ever whimsical  they  be)  —  become  the 
principles  for  conducting  the  govern- 
ment of  a  state.  This  is  not,  however, 
all  the  direct  injury  which  the  con- 
vention has  entailed  on  us ;  for, 

Tliirdly,  it  has  led  to  the  suspension 
of  all  friendly  intercourse  between  this 
country  and  France,  the  interruption 
of  that  alliance  in  which  consisted  the 
greatest  safeguard  of  Europe  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  greatest  of  blessings 
— peace ;  the  blasting  of  that  crop  of 
kindly  feeling,  that  sound,  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  growing  friendship, 
which  a  peace  of  twenty-five  years 
had  brougnt  about ;  nay,  more,  it  has 


changed  good-will  into  sudden,  bitter, 
and  exasperated  hostility,  the  conse- 
sequences  of  which  may  be  terrible  and 
lasting.  We  care  little  whether  France 
or  England  has  erred  in  some  trivial 
want  of  diplomatic  courtesy  or  not, 
the  personal  cavilling  and  recrimination 
of  Lord  Palmerston  and  M.  Theirs 
po»ess  but  little  interest  for  us.  The 
main  question  remains  behind — name- 
ly, whether  if  tlie  treaty  in  the  abstract 
hQ  one  formed  with  a  power,  the  most 
open  of  all  others  to  suspicion  in  her 
dealing  with  us,  freeing  Turkey  from 
the  menacing  attitude  of  Mebemet  AH 
at  the  expense  of  prostration  at  the  feet 
of  another  more  dangerous,  wily,  and 
powerful  foe;  and  whether,  if  being  thus 
bad  in  its  original  objects,  it  seek  to 
accomplish  them  by  the  loss  of  our 
most  nrm  and  natural  ally  —  by  ex- 
posing us  to  the  risks  of  a  war,  the 
awful  consequences  of  which  no  human 
foresight  can  appreciate — can  we  gain 
any  thing  by  the  adoption  of  such  a 
false  position  ?  What  satisfaction  can  it 
afford^to  the  nation,  when  called  on  to 
pay  increased  taxes,  to  be  told  that 
Lord  Palmerston  has  written  a  long 
despatch,  full  of  graceful  language,  and 
refuting  ably  the  charge  of  which  no 
one  deemed  him  guilty — namely,  want 
of  courtesy ;  whilst  he  says  not  one 
syllable  as  to  what  the  nation  is  to 
gain,  or  what  risks  it  is  to  be  exposed 
to,  but  tells  us,  whilst  he  himself  pockets 
his  own  comfortable  salary,  that  Eng- 
land is  not  a  selfish  country,  and  that 
it  would  be  beneath  her  dignity  to  think 
of  looking  to  acquire  any  great  or  na- 
tional benefit  ? 

The  two  state-papers  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston and  M.  Theirs  have,  how- 
ever, made  too  much  noise  for  us  to 
pass  them  over  in  silence.  We  con- 
fess that  we  have  never  read  more  able 
despatches,  as  for  as  composition  goes; 
and,  of  course,  it  will  be  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction  to  the  nation  in  the 
event  of  a  general  war,  to  reflect  that 
their  archives  are  enriched  by  produc- 
tions of  such  eminent  literary  merit.  We 
give  the  preference,  however,  to  Lord 
ralmerston*s  paper ;  it  is  more  masterly 
in  its  composition,  closer  in  its  reason- 
ing, less  rambline  and  clearer  in  its 
style  than  that  of  M.  Thiers ;  whilst 
the  despatch  of  the  latter  takes  a  wider, 
and  we  think,  a  more  statesmanlike 
view  of  the  question,  and  of  what  the 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire  must 
be  supposed  io^^^m^s^Oi^P' 
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**  a  guarantee  of  the  fire  courts  afiainsi 
offensive  measures  on  the  part  of  Me« 
hemet  Ali,  and  agaiiut  the  txclunoe 
protection  of  one  oftkejivepowen.** 

The  paper  of  Lord  Pafmerstoa  is 
evideDtly  that  of  a  gentleman  and 
scholar — one  rersed  in  the  roles  and 
forms  of  office ;  and  whilst  we  would 
regret  to  see  bira  always  at  tho  head 
of  the  foreign  department,  because  we 
consider  that  he  has  not  the  capacity  to 
lift  his  thoughu  above  thoae  forms  and 
precedents  which  he  finds  on  the  file, 
we  should  be  delighted  to  see  his  lord- 
ship retained  for  life  by  the  natkm  as 
head  clerk.  Tbe.-t  are  few  in  Europe 
better  qualified  for  such  a  post,  but  we 
fear  his  lordship's  patriotism  would  not 
prevent  his  considering  it  m/na  dig. 
Though  not  bred  to  the  law  like  Mr. 
Grenville,  there  are  some  passages  in 
Burke's*  character  of  the  latter  slates- 
man,  which  could  make  us  almost  say 
to  hb  lordship, — 

"  Mutate  nomine,  de  te 
Fabula  narrator." 

For  example,  the  following : — 

"  It  may  be  truly  said,  that  men  too 
much  conversant  in  ofBce  are  rarely  minds 
of  remarkable  entargement.  Their  habits 
of  oifiee  are  apt  to  give  them  a  torn  to 
tkoak  (he  substance  of  business  not  much 
mora  important  than  the  fevraa  in  which 
it  is  condooted.  These  forma  are  adapted 
to  ordinary  occaaions ;  and  therefore  per- 
sona who'  are  nurtured  in  office  do  ad- 
mirably welly  as  long  as  things  go  on  in 
their  common  order ;  but  when  the  high- 
roads are  broken  up,  and  the  waters  out, 
when  a  new  and  troubled  acene  ia  opened 


and  ik$fiU  mfords  m  precfdemt,  then  it  is 
that  a  grmU^r  hnowUdge  «4'  mmnkind,  and 
afar  Mort  txUnum  comfrthennon,  •f  things, 
art  rtquisit$  than  tvtr  offim  gmve  #r  than 
office  can  ever  ^i»/*t 

Such,  in  Mr.  Burke's  opinion,  were 
the  disqualifying  parts  or  Mr.  Gren- 
ville's  otherwise  able  and  honest  cha- 
racter, which  made  him  then,  as  th^ 
make  Lord  Palroerston  now,  an  unnt 
pilot  to  steer  the  vessel  of  the  state 
through  the  shoals  and  quicksands 
amonffst  which  the  present  tempest  has 
driftea  her;  and  such  were  tlie  points 
in  the  character  of  the  latter,  which  led 
him  to  iroaffine  that  his  duty  to  his 
country  would  be  feithfullv  discharged 
if  he  achieved  an  object  of  importance, 
without  regard  to  the  dangerous  means 
employed,  or  the  evil  consequences  that 
might  ensue.  He  was  sensible  that 
the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire  was 
a  matter  of  importance  to  the  interests 
of  this  country ;  but  he  could  not  take 
a  wider  view,  and  see  that  in  bringinff 
Russian  troops  to  Constantinople  and 
Asia  Minor,  and  in  hurrying  to  an 
open  rupture  with  France,  he  was  led 
by  the  wily  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg 
to  adopt  the  very  course  which  Eng- 
land's greatest  enemy  would  have  pro- 
nounced (he  most  likely  to  subvert  the 
integrity  of  Turkey,  and  lead  us  to  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  whence,  if  we 
do  not  fall,  it  will  be  rather  owing  to  a 
sort  of  hap-bazard  good  luck,  than 
statesman-like  precaution. 

Without  dwelling  further  on  these 
state  papers,  because  they  really  contain 
very  little  applicable  to  our  argument, 


*  Vide  Mr.  Burke's  celebrated  speech  on  American  taxation,  a.d.  1774. 

t  This  is  the  only  fault  we  have  to  Hod  with  his  lordship  :  but  what  a  fatal  one  ! 
We  do  not  Join  in  the  absurd  clamour  of  Mr.  Urquhart  and  his  clique,  who  call  on 
the  nation  to  impeach  their  minister,  and  bring  him  in  guilty  of  a  treasonable  under- 
standing  with  Russia.  His  conduct  is  certainly  oaleukted  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  latter  country  at  the  eapeoae  of  his  own ;  bat  we  oonsider  it  sisaply  as  the 
result  of  infatuation,  and  *'  want  of  that  grealar  knowledge  of  aianldnd,  and  mors 
extensive  comprehension  of  things"  of  which  Mr.  Barke  speaks.  We  have  the 
hiflrheet  admiration  for  the  abihtiea  and  praolical  experience  of  Bir.  Urqahart^  with 
whom  we  agree  on  very  many  points  ;  but  he  is  not  likely  either  to  advanoe  hia  own 
reputation,  or  make  converts  by  the  adoption  of  a  system  which  sets  down  aa  traitors 
or  blockheads  those  who  may  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  him  ',  and,  despite 
of  his  vast  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  complicated  details  of  many  difficult 
questions,  be  has  much  more  to  learn,  if  be  entertains  the  puerile  notion  that  no 
one  can  honestly  differ  from  his  ipu  dixit.  We  could  not  help  making  these  obser- 
vatioas,  griered  as  we  have  frequently  been  of  late  by  the  injury  he  mis  done  a  good 
cause  from  the  intemperance  Of  his  leal,  and  the  injustice  he  taereby  iofKets  on  hia 
own  great  abilities.  We  may,  perhaps,  at  some  future  period,  sdvert  to  the  extrs> 
ordinary,  sealoos,  and  secret  a^tation  at  pieeent  carried  on  over  the  kingdooa ;  of 
which  agitation  lirir.  Urquhart  ■  the  bead,  and  wtlh  whidi  personal  motives  are  so 
strongljr  mixed  up,  that  the  fmblic  are  unwilling  to  attribute  to  that  able  iadividiial 
the  merit  of  the  untiring  patriotism  whish  be  really  potaeseea. 
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we  proceed  with  our  reasoning.  The 
interruption  of  the  French  alliance  and 
probable  collision  with  that  country, 
we  have  put  down  in  our  third  cate- 
gory of  the  evils  arising  firom  the  con- 
vention; and  we  must  observe,  once 
for  all,  that  in  case  matters  blow  over 
and  there  arise  no  war,  the  noble  secre- 
tary for  foreign  aflbirs  will  not  even 
then  be  entitled  to  turn  round  on  us  and 
exclaim,  **  See,  1  have  accomplished 
my  purpose ;  it  was  all  fudge  about  a 
war  witn  France  T'  His  lordship  will 
no  more  be  entitled  to  praise  than  he 
who,  having  flung  a  lighted  flambeau 
into  a  powder-magazine,  over  which  is 
stored  an  immense  quantity  of  the  most 
valuable  and  easily-destructible  pro- 
perty, would  be  entitled  to  the  grati- 
tude of  the  owner  of  such  property, 
because  the  latter  was  able  to  extin- 
guish the  fire  ere  a  terrible  explosion 
took  place.  We  willingly  absolve  his 
lordship  from  the  criminal  intentions 
of  the  incendiary,  but  we  bold  him 
guilty  of  incapacity  and  negligence,  so 
gross  that  their  consequences  might  be 
as  fatal  as  the  worst  treason  he  could 
have  devised. 

We  object  most  strongly  to  the  policy 
which  could  make  this  or  that  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  pacha  and  the 
sultan  the  cause  of  a  quarrel  between 
this  country  and  France ;  and  we  con- 
sider that,  if  inconsistent  in  some  other 
more  trivial  points,  France  was  far 
more  consistent  in  maintaining,  from 
first  to  last,  the  striking  impolicy  of 
allowing  Turkey  to  fall  under  the 
blighting  protection  of  Russia ;  and  we 
al^  consider  France's  argument,  that 
such  a  step  vTould  be  more  subversive 
of  what  atlpartiei  professed  an  anxiety 
to  maintain — the  integrity  of  the  Ot- 
toman empire^than  the  giving  up  a  few 
square  miles  more  or  less  of  Syria,  could 
ever  prove ; — we  consider,  we  say,  this 
argument  of  France  as  unanswerable. 
At  all  events,  let  an^  one  of  our  readers 
open  the  map  of  Syria,  and  trace  thereon 
the  anguha  ille,  which  has  well  nish 
set  all  the  world  by  the  ears,  and  he 
must  deplore  the  folfy  of  these  ministers 
who  could  not  manage  better  than  to 
disturb  the  tranquillity  and  good  un- 
derstanding which  had  reigned  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  between  the  victors 
ofTVafiilgarand  the  heroes  of  Austeriitz. 
We  really  have  no  patience  with  either 


Thiers  or  Cupid ;  and  if  we  had  our 
will,  would  have  them  both  well  ducked 
in  the  Thames  to  cool  the  intemperance 
with  which  they  have  exposed  the  in- 
terests, peace,  commerce,  and  happi- 
ness of  so  many  millions,  to  the  chance 
of  a  war,  which  might  end  in  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  property  too  fearful  to 
contempUite. 

Look  at  the  map,  we  repeat :  **  Give 
to  the  pacha,"  says  M.  Thiers,  "  as  a 
reward  for  his  successful  rebellion,  and 
the  moderation  which  (following  our 
advice)  he  adopted  after  the  battle  of 
Nezib;  give  him  the  hereditary  pos- 
session of  Egypt,*  and  that  of  Syria  for 
his  Uffe.** 

"  No,"  says  Lord  Palmerston,  «  we 
can*t  do  that ;  but  we  see  no  objection 
in  the  world  to  give  that  excellent  old 
robber,  as  you  say  he  is  a  friend  of 
yours,  the  hereditary  government  of 
Egypt,  and  also  the  hereditary  govern- 
ment of  the  pachalic  of  Acre  without 
the  fortress." 

Now,  as  Mehemet  Alt  is  a  man  of 
seventy-three,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  think  that  the  hereditary  government 
of  the  pachalic  of  Acre  was  even  a 
more  advantageous  ofler  than  that  re- 
quested by  the  French,  of  the  life- 
government  of  Syria.  At  all  events, 
there  could  have  been  very  little  dif- 
ference in  these  two  ultimata  of  France 
and  England;  and  surely,  when  the 
people  of  both  countries  pay  laree 
salaries  to  their  foreign  ministers  for 
minding  their  business,  it  appears  as 
though  neither  could  have  been  master 
of  the  diplomatic  science,  when  the  one 
being  inclined  to  give  suhUantially  as 
much  as  the  other,  they  yet  bungled  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  their  re- 
spective countries  as  much  at  logger- 
beads  as  they  could  possibly  have  done 
if  their  several  demands  luul  been  an- 
tithetically opposed.  They  have  al- 
ready passed  the  "  Retort  courteous," 
the  "  Quip  modest,"  and  they  have 
even  verged  upon  the  "  Reply  churlish" 
and  "  Reproof  valiant  ;*'  yet  we  are  not 
without  some  hope  that  we  may,  ere 
long,  say  with  the  humorous  Touch- 
stone in  A$  You  Like  It,  that  the  one 
'^  durst  go  no  further  than  the  lie  cir- 
cumstantial, and  tlie  other  durst  not 
give  the  lie  direct,"  so  that  both  ^'  may 
measure  swords  and  part."  If  not, 
however,  we  have  the  consolation  of 


*  We  consider  heie  otXy  the  neorest  approxitnatiott  of  terms  made  to  one  another 
by  France  and  England  daring  the  entvrt  coarse  of  the  negotijte||  ^  V3OOQ IC 
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paying  for  the  freaks  of  these  messieura, 
or, 

*(  Quicquid  delirant  reees,  plectuntur 
Achi?i  i^ 

which,  being  translated,  means  that 
when  those  who  draw  large  salaries  on 
pretext  of  preserving  peace  and  manag- 
ing the  foreign  interests  of  the  country, 
choose  to  bungle  in  their  business,  the 
unsalaried  portion  of  the  community  is 
entitled  to  the  honour  of  paying  the 
piper. 

Having  thus  delivered  our  opinion 
on  the  diplomatic  sparring  between 
Lord  Palmerston  and  M.  Thiers  in  the 
much  Ulked-of  state  papers,  we  would 
wish  here  to  dwell  on  the  injurious 
eflfect  to  this  country,  which  the  con- 
vention of  July  must  produce  on  the 
Polish  nations  and  tribes  that  inhabit 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  mountains  of  the  Caucasus. 
We  wished  to  have  pointed  out. 

Fourthly,  How  madly  we  have  flung 
from  us,  as  though  utterly  valueless, 
the  sympathies  of  millions,  who  might 
have  been  invaluable  allies  to  this 
country  in  the  event  of  any  collision 
between  Russia  and  England.  I'he 
importance  of  this  subject,  and  the 
numerous  details  into  which  it  would 
lead  us,  oblige  us,  though  reluctantly, 
to  pass  it  over  for  the  present,  but  with 
a  hope  of  doing  it  justice  on  another 
occasion.  We  shall  only  observe  with 
Mr.  Bell,  in  his  recent  work  on  Cir- 
cassla,*  that  "  the  fate  of  Turkey  I  be- 
lieve to  be  intimately  connect^  with 
that  of  Circassia.  The  destruction  of 
one  Mussulman  state  in  the  Crimea 
first  put  Turkey  in  imminent  jeopardy; 
the  destruction  of  another  in  Circassia 
will,  in  all  probability,  precipitate  her 
doom."  Those  who  talk  of  preserving 
the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
would  do  well  to  weigh  the  above 
sentence. 

We  come  now  to  consider. 

Fifthly,  How  dare  the  ministry  at- 
tempt to  entangle  this  country  in  a 
war  with  Egypt,  and  risk  another  more 
terrible  one  with  France,  at  a  moment 
when  their  exertions  should  have  been 
taxed  to  procure  leisure  for  the  de- 
velopement  of  their  plans  of  Eastern 
conquest ;  leisure  for  the  settlement  of 
the  Canadas,  and  arrangement  of  the 
boundary  question ;  leisure  for  the  pa- 


cification of  Ireland,  and  the  putting 
down  the  repeal  agitation;  leisure  for 
quelling  the  disturbances  in  Canada, 
and  in  all  probability  chastising  Dutch 
insolence  at  Java ;  leisure  for  a  more 
than  probable  war  with  the  Burmese 
empire ;  leisure  for  each  of  these,  and 
men  and  montyfor  ihem  all  ?  History 
scarcely  affords  a  parallel  instance  of 
infatuation.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
obliged  to  have  a  fleet  of  fifty  men-of- 
war  and  transports  in  the  Chinee 
waters,  more  than  double  the  number 
of  our  usual  troops  in  Canada,  and  a 
probable  demand  for  some  additional 
regiments  in  Ireland;  at  a  moment  when 
our  recent  conquests  in  India  require 
an  enormous  outlay,  which  can  yield 
no  return  for  a  long  period,  and  de- 
mand our  utmost  vigilance;  at  this 
moment  our  ministry  quarrel  about  a 
straw  with  the  most  powerful  European 
state,  our  last  war  with  which  cost  us 
upwards  of  six  hundred  millions. 

Would  to  heavens  that  a  good  pad- 
lock was  put  on  the  Foreign  Omce! 
and  the  merchants  of  Leadenhall  Street, 
who  are  really  men  of  business,  allowed 
to  manage  all  Eastern  matters;  we 
would  then  have  a  chance  of  at  least 
directing  our  affairs  with  so  much 
system  as  would  permit  of  our  finishing 
one  quarrel  before  commencing  an- 
other. 

Sixthly.  Worse  than  all,  as  if  to 
crown  our  folly  and  cut  off  the  only 
path  for  an  honourable  retreat,  we  have 
either  procured,  or  at  least  counte- 
nanced^ through  our  ambassador  at  the 
Porte,  the  extreme  measure  of  out- 
lawry adapted  by  the  latter  against 
the  pacha ;  a  measure  which  can  sarve 
no  good  purpose,  for  it  can  add  no 
strength  to  the  Ottoman  empire,  even 
if  carried  into  effect,  and  roost  only 
exasperate  the  French  in  the  high^t 
degree.  If  it  vras  sufl^ent  two  months 
ago  to  confine  the  pacha  to  the  here- 
ditary government  of  Egypt,  surely  now 
that  he  is  weaker,  it  ought  d  fortiori  to 
be  more  than  sufficient ;  al>ove  all,  as 
our  professed  object  is  not  vengeance, 
but  simply  the  adoption  of  such  mea- 
sures as  may  secure  Turkish  independ- 
ence, we  are  now  liable  to  have  our 
motives  misconstrued,  unless  we  dear 
our  ambassador  from  all  share  in  the 
intrigues  that  brought  about  a  measure 
so  ill-advised,  that  even  the  czar  has 


*   Journal  of  a  Three  Years'  Residence  in  Circassis.     By  Junes  Stanislaua 
Bell*    Vol.  i.  p,  XV. 
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thought  proper  to  condemn  and  dis- 
avow it. 

In  the  rapid  and  extremely  hurried 
sketch  we  have  thus  given  of  the  infa- 
tuation which  produced,  and  the  evils 
likely  to  follow  this  "  Russian  alliance/' 
we  have  been  able,  of  course,  to  take  in 
only  portions  of  a  vast  question.  We 
have  done  our  best  to  connect  the  va- 
rious parts  by  a  chain  of  close  reason- 
ing, and  therefore  have  not  diverted 
the  attention  of  our  readers  from  the 
main  point  by  any  mention  of  Prussia 
or  Austria ;  nor  yet  by  minor  disputes/ 
such  as  whether  Count  Sebastiani  did 
or  did  not  make  tlie  offer  which  Lord 
Palmerston  mentions  in  his  despatch, 
and  which  M.  Thiers  denies  in  his.*  We 
consider  Austria  and  Prussia  as  having 
had  little  to  do  in  the  settlement  of  the 
question,  and  points  like  that  about 
Sebastiani's  offer  as  matters  affecting 
tlie  personal  credit  only  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston and  M.  Thiers. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  request  our 
readers  to  weigh  our  arguments  not 
singly,  but  collectively ;  and  if  they 
are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  one  of 
the  evils  we  have  enumerated  sufficient 
in  itself  to  make  them  altogether  con- 
demn the  treaty,  yet  to  consider  col- 
lectively the  mass  of  feasoning  and 
facts  we  have  submitted  to  them,  and 
then  ask  themselves  the  question. 
Whether  the  convention  of  July  was  a 
treaty  either  creditable  to  our  govem- 
ment,  or  likely  to  be  followed  by  bene- 
ficial results  ?  Thus  we  would  request 
them  to  consider,  that  the  present  is 
not,  and  was  not  originally,  a  question 
between  France  and  England ;  but  that 
the  true  point  for  the  country  to  con- 
sider is.  Whether  the  treaty  is  one  likely 
to  attain  the  objects  it  proposes ;  and 
if  so,  whether  with  beneficial  or  evil 
consequences  to  Great  Britain  ?  Next, 
Whether  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  the  professed  reason  of  Lord 
Palmerston  tor  making  the  treaty,  is 
more  likely  to  be  lost  or  preserved  by 
placing  that  empire  under  the  protec- 
tion of  its  deadliest  foe,  and  yielding 
its  strong  places  to  Russian  garrisons ; 
or  if  matters  do  not  come  to  that  pass, 
yet  sanctioning  a  precedent  of  the  worst 
nature?    Let  our  readers  then  reflect 


whether  an  alliance  so  formed  between 
Russia  and  England,  who  luive  no  in- 
terests in  common,  is  not  likely  to  be 
hollow  and  insincere ;  perhaps  per- 
verted to  our  detriment  by  the  former, 
when  her  immediate  objects  have  been 
gained  ?  Let  them  then  consider  that 
the  losses  of  war  are  certain,  and  its 
profits  problematical;  whilst  even  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Palmerston,  though  toe 
may  lose  men  and  money  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  we  are  to  receive  nothmg ; 
and  all  this  **  gain  of  a  loss  **  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  alliance  with  a  country, 
whose  union  with  us  is  the  best  gua- 
rantee for  the  balance  of  power,  and 
whose  friendly  feelings,  the  growth  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  suddenly 
been  converted  into  enmity.  Let  them 
add  to  this  the  puerile  wickedness  of 
exposing  the  lives  and  property  of  mil- 
lions to  the  chances  of  war,  for  the 
sake  of  that  which  we  have  proved  to 
be  the  mere  shadow  of  a  sliade  of  a 
difference  in  the  terms  proposed  to 
the  pacha  by  this  country  and  France. 
They  will  then  have  to  reflect  on 
the  total  loss  of  sympathy  which 
must  result  between  England  and  the 
Poles,  and  between  the  former  and 
the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus, — a  sympathy 
and  friendship  capable  of  being  turned 
to  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  event  of 
a  collision  between  Russia  and  Eng- 
land ;  whilst  those  very  feelings  are 
now  diverted  in  favour  of  France,  to 
be  used,  if  she  pleases,  against  ut. 
They  must  then  consider  the  fearfully 
inopportune  moment  which  has  been 
chosen  for  plunging  this  country  into  a 
new  quarrel,  at  a  time  when  the  Ame- 
rican colonies,  Ireland,  China,  and  our 
Indian  empire,  demand  our  most  anxious 
and  undivided  attention ;  and  they  may 
then  crown  the  gloomy  catalogue  with 
the  infatuation  which  could  have  wan- 
tonly provoked  France  by  the  outlawry 
of  the  pacha,  and  cut  off,  as  it  were,  all 
honourable  retreat  from  the  quagmire 
of  errors  into  which  we  had  been  led  by 
a  will -o- the -wisp  called  "the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Ottoman  empire,''  whilst 
all  the  time  we  were  adopting  the  most 
effectual  means  for  destroying  it.  Let 
them,  when  they  have  reflected  on  the 
above  facts  and  reasonings,  then  answer 


*  The  denial  of  Thiers  we  consider  a  quibble.  Thiers  denies  that  Sebastiani  was 
authorised  to  make  an  offer  of  the  terms  agreed  on  by  the  convention  of  July. 
Lord  Palmerston  never  asserted  that  he  made  sach  offer,  but  merely  an  offer  that 
Mehemet  Ali  shonld  have  the  administration  of  all  Syria  south  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Beyrout  to  Pamascos,  which  was  not  the  line  of  demarcation  adopted  in  the 
coaventiOD.  ^  . 
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the  question,  Ought  the  convention  of 
July  and  its  Artroers,  as  far  as  tbe  in- 
terests of  England  are  concerned,  to  be 
praised  or  condemned  ?  Yes,  or  No  ? 
If  saved  firom  tlie  critical  position  in 
whieh  we  are  now  placed,  that  of  con- 
tending for  victory  (whidi  we  have  no 
doubt  would  Anally  be  ours,  though, 
perhaps,  at  an  enormous  cost^  we 
shall  not  owe  it  to  Lord  Palmer* 
ston.  M.  Thiers  has  now  finished  his 
stock-jobbing  speculations;  and  we 
can  shew,  by  the  strongest  circum* 
stantial  evidence,  that  he  has  pocketed, 
by  means  of  his  warlike  demonstra- 
tions, a  sum  of  no  less  than  150,000/. 
since  last  August.  He  feeb,  tfiat  if 
France  were  to  commence  a  war  with 
the  four  powers,  she  roust  in  the  end  be 
deucedly  well  thrashed.  He  seeks  for 
some  safe  retreat,  and  is  now  anxiously 
awaiting  any  demonstration  in  &vour 
of  peace  from  this  country,  and  we 
dare  say  would  give  excellent  dinners 
to  any  button-maker  that  wOuld  go 
over  and  say  he  represented  the  people 
of  England,  who  had  desired  him  in 
their  name  to  supplicate  France  for  her 
friendship.  We  tell  M.  Thiers  that 
the  people  of  England  don*t  fear  him, 
though  they  have  no  wish  to  quarrel 
with  him.  They  despise  the  ministry 
that  has  brought  their  country  to  its 
present  critical  position;  but  whilst 
tlie  memory  of  Agincourt,  or  the  name 
of  Wellington,  illumine  their  history, 
they  will  nail  their  colours  to  the  mast 
when  their  country  calls.  Let  M. 
Thiers,  therefore,  take  our  advice.  No 
demonstration  in  favour  of  peace;  no 
delegates  from  the  respectable  portion 
of  our  merchants,  let  him  court  them 
how  he  may,  shall  reach  him ;  and  if 
lie  wishes  reftllv  for  peace,  he  must 
contrive,  as  he  best  can,  the  means  to 
lay  the  spirit  he  has  raised,  and  keep 
down  the  turbulent  regicides  and  sans- 
culottes of  tbe  terrible  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine. 


Ere  long,  tbe  French  parliament  will 
have  met.  We  hope  and  trust  that  tbe 
contest  between  Thiers,  the  man  of  war 
— if  sudi  he  be — and  Louis  Philippe, 
tbe  man  of  peace,  may  terminate  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  We  feel  that  on 
his  firmness,  good  sense,  and  hoooor 
we  can  repose  with  safety,  even  where 
questions  of  vital  importance  to  onr 
country  are  concerned ;  and  when  next 
month  agam  introduces  us  to  oar 
readers,  may  our  account  of  the  events 
of  this  be  summed  op  in  Milton's  de- 
•cription  of  the  interrupted  combat  be- 
tween Gabriel  and  Satan : — 

"  Now  dna^l  desds 
Mighl  have  insued,        •        »         • 

^  *  the  eUmenU 

At  least  had  gone  to  tprack,  disturbed  and 

torn 
With  vioUnce  ofthie  eonjiiet,  had  not  soon 
Th'  Bcemal,  to  prevent  such  horrid  frty, 
Hung  forth  in  heaven  his  golden  scales. 
*  *         in  these  he  pat  two 

weights, 
The  teqnel  each  of  fMrting  and  of  fight : 
Tbe  lattbe  quick  vp-flew,  aho  aick'o 

7HE  BEAM."* 

P.  S.—We  have  just  heard  of  the 
resignation  of  M.  Thiers.  He  must 
now  throw  l\jmself  into  the  hands  of 
the  war-party.  Again  we  say.  May  the 
contest  terminate  in  favour  of  Louis- 
Philippe  I 

The  example  of  Thiers  is,  of  course, 
about  to  be  followed  by  Lord  Palmer- 
stou.  His  lordship  should  remember 
the  nurser)'-rhyme,  which  narrates  how 
Jack  and  Jill  having  mounted  a  hill, 
and 

«  When  Jack  fell  down 
And  broke  his  crown. 
Then  JiUeanie  tumbling  after,*' 

Surely  his  lordship  nrast  see  that  there 
is  much  worth  imitating  in  the  above 
disinterested  conduct  of  that  high- 
minded  personage,  Jill? 


•  Vide  Paredoe  ZiMt,  book  iv. 
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MO.  I.  THE  FAIRY  FOLK. 


Trere  are  many  topks^superititiouty 
religiouByandnational-^vrbich  are  maU 
ters  of  parley  and  debate^  not  only  with 
the  learned  and  the  polite,  but  with 
that  large  clast,  called  by  all  who  can 
count  U^ir fingers  "The  Vulgar/'  which 
readily  awaken  dispute  and  ooRtroveray. 
Having  lived  much  among  country 
mechanics  and  husbandmen — the  chil- 
dren of  the  clouted  shoe  —  and  Shared 
in  many  scenes  in  which  tlie  peculiar 
character  of  the  people,  their  manners, 
their  beliefs,  their  tastes,  and  their  an- 
tipathies,  mingled  in  their  fireside  con- 
troversies, I  shall  try  and  hit  off—- 
sketch,  as  painters  say  —  some  of  the 
most  striking  of  those  rustic  sceoes 
that  still  abide  in  my  memory;  and 
which,  when  I  think  of  them,  rise  to 
ray  remembrance  as  vividly  as  when 
they  happened.  If  I  can  do  this  as 
clearly  as  the  scenes  are  stamped 
on  my  own  mind,  I  have  no  fear  of 
shewing  that  those  people  called  the 
vulgar,  are  not  at  al^  vulgar,  but 
have  feelings  as  kind  and  as  gentle, 
and  fancies  as  brilliant  and  poetic,  as 
those  happier  or  more  fortunate  folk 
who  are  nursed  in  velvet  laps  and  fed 
with  golden  spoons.  The  first  of  these 
controversial  scenes,  in  which  I  was 
a  listener  rother  tlran  a  sharer,  vras 
on  that  popular  subject  the  Fairies — 
spiritual  creatutes,  unknown  to  crowded 
towns  or  police-ofBces,  but  common,  as 
naturalists  say  of  crows,  to  both  con- 
tinents; and  to  be  seen  yet  in  lonely 
glens  about  the  witching  time  of  night 
by  those  who,  as  Bums  says  of  him- 
self, still  keep  a  sharp  look-out  in 
suspicious  places.  I  heard  this,  too, 
in  a  strange  time  ant!  place — viz,  over 
the  coffin  of  one  who,  when  young,  had 
gone  away,  none  knew  whither,  and 
who  came  bock  when  a  man,  to  mystify 
all  the  valley  where  he  was  bom  about 
the  lands  he  had  travelled  in,  the  sights 
he  had  seen,  and  the  company  he  had 
kept.  At  his  death  it  was  still  a  dis- 
pute and  a  doubt  whether  he  had  been 
at  Jerusalem,  or  living  under  a  green 
hill  with  the  Fairy  Folk. 

The  house  in  which  this  roan  lived, 

whose    name  was   James    Kdomson, 

stood  in  a  little  green  and  narrow  glen 

on  the  north  side  of  a  beautiful  rivulet 

VOL.  XXJI.  vo,  cxxxi. 


or  burn.  It  was  a  rough  sort  of  ediBce, 
composed  of  wood,  sione,  and  clay, 
but  comfortable  withal ;  and  as  he  had 
raised  it  with  his  own  hand,  he  enjoyed 
it  tlie  more :  lor  he  loved,  he  said,  to 
have  all  things  within  himself,  and 
went  far  to  account  that  man  a  slave 
who  had  to  go  to  market  for  all  the 
commodities  of  existence.  The  clay 
floor;  the  ceiling  of  rough  turf  with  the 
heathery  side  down ;  the  bundle  of  long 
broom  which,  as  the  breeze  shifted,  he 
moved  to  either  side  of  bis  door; 
together  with  his  beds  of  chaff,  and 
blankets  spun  by  district  hands  and 
wo  ven  in  village  looms  ;and  his  0  w  n  dress 
home-spun,  home-woven,  and  home- 
made, and  dyed  a  half  blue,  were  all 
matters  of  pride  to  James.  They  were 
made  in  the  valley;  and  more,  they 
were  well  made,  and  all  the  best  of 
their  kind.  A  sort  of  smile  would 
dawn  on  his  face  when  the  eye  of  some 
spinster,  whose  name  stood  far  back  in 
the  register-books,  surveyed  his  habita- 
tion— for  lie  was  a  bachelor — and  pro- 
nounced it  perfect  in  all  things,  save 
tlie  want  of  wants,  and  wondered  how 
such  a  genius  in  housewifery  could  live 
out  of  wedl9ck  :  but  that  £unt  dawn 
brightened  to  a  full  smile  when  his 
garden,  which,  like  that  of  Babylon, 
was  a  sort  of  hanging  one,  and  skirted 
the  brook-side,  witli  all  its  beds  of 
herbs  and  flowers,  and  hives  of  bees^ 
opened  upon  the  visitor's  sight.  The 
place  was  called  Glengowan,  but  James 
called  it  the  Vale  of  Uinnom,  which 
induced  some  to  believe  in  his  Eastern 
travels,  but  with  others  it  went  only 
to  prove  his  knowledge  of  Scripture ; 
and  that,  like  all  others  in  the  land, 
he  had  read  the  Bible.  He  was  a  sort 
of  farmer,  for  he  held  some  forty  or 
fifty  acres,  arable  or  pasturable,  but  he 
was  seldom  seen  between  the  stilts  of 
a  plough  ;  he  loved  when  the  plough- 
shares of  his  neighbours  were  brighten- 
ing in  the  soil  to  lie  on  the  sunny  side 
of  the  Vale  of  Hinnom ;  and,  having 
warmed  his  left  side,  turn  his  right, 
and  finally  his  back,  to  the  sky ;  and 
if  sleep  came,  he  made  it  welcome. 
This  was  not  a  man  for  making  money, 
nor  yet  for  earning  a  high  name  in 
agriculture.     His  corn  was  t^^i|| 
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when  that  of  other  men  was  on  the 
way  to  the  atackyard  ;  and  the  fleeces 
of  bis  sheep  were  to  be  found  on  the 
thorns  and  the  brambles,  wlien  the 
fleeces  of  other  men's  flocks  were  in 
the  loom  or  the  djster's  rat.  How  he 
oontrived  to  life  and  look  so  well  in 
spite  of  all  these  worldly  neglects,  no 
one  could  conjecture,  and  man^  tried. 
He  went  douce  and  decent  to  kirk  and 
market, and  was  as  clean  and  scrupulous 
in  his  apparel  as  if,  as  Phemie  Mac- 
kittrick,  the  mantua- maker,  said,  he 
had  just  come  out  of  a  bandbox. 

No  one,  I  have  said,  could  tell  how 
all  this  came  to  pass ;  and  because  no 
one  could  tell,  James  —  but  this  hap- 
pened in  the  grey-haired  portion  of  his 
fife  —  was  called  uncanny ;  wiser  than 
he  should  be;  a  man  wha  didna  sleep 
for  nought,  when  others  toiled ;  ane 
who  would  find  out  sometime  whether 
working  wi'  the  Fairy  Folk  was  for  his 
souFs  gude  or  no.  Many  other  saws 
and  rustic  snatches  of  wisdom  were 
applied  to  him,  all  intimating  fears  for 
a  satisfociory  settlement  of  his  final  ac- 
count. To  this  account  he  was  called 
in  a  ripe  old  age,  and  it  would  seem 
that  his  call  had  been  easy,  and  also  in 
character.  He  was  found,  cold  and 
dead,  **  sitting,"  as  the  shepherd  said 
who  found  him,  "  looking  frae  him, 
just  as  if  he  saw  something  mair  than 
common.''  Tlie  place  where  he  died 
was  one  of  those  little,  round,  bright 
patches  of  grass,  called  Fairy  Rings ; 
on  which,  as  tradition  avers,  the  Fairies 
dance  to  their  aerial  minstrelsy.  Death 
had  wrought  so  small  a  change  in  his 
looks,  that  the  village  carpenter  de- 
clared, as  he  put  him  in  his  coffin, 
*<Thathe  had  put  meiklecauld  flesh  into 
timber  in  his  day,  but  a  corse  like  that 
of  James  Edomson  he  had  never  closed 
up  in  deal ;  he  didna  look  as  he  were 
rightly  dead,  and  he  doubted  whether 
folk  would  be  justified  in  burying  a 
man  likely  to  get  up  again  and  fleg 
them  a\" 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  doubts  of  some 
and  the  predictions  of  others,  James 
exhibited  no  symptoms  of  life.  The 
preparations  for  his  interment  were 
made ;  and,  as  matter  of  curiosity, 
many  went  to  see  a  man  who  was  surely 
dead,  but  did  not  decay  like  other  men 
before  the  lid  of  the  coffin  was  fastened. 

•*  It's  no  every  day  ye'll  see  a  man 
whose  feet  have  been  wet  in  Jordan, 
and  who  has  pou'd  roses  in  the  Valley 
of  Jehosbaphat/'  w\d  the  old  nwn  who 


took  me  to  Hiniiom  Ha',  and  who  had 
the  name  of  Snipeflosh,  from  a  few 
acres  of  peat-mots,  of  which  be  was 
heritor. 

On  this  another  old  man,  who  acted 
as  watcher  rather  than  mourner,  and 
sat  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  where  the 
^^y  ^^J>  S*^  A  cough  of  doabl. 

<<  Dinna  fill  the  boy's  bead  wi' 
havers,  Snipeflosh;  it's  weel  keon'd 
that  him  that's  awa  was  never  nearer 
either  Jordan  or  Jehoshaphat  than  the 
water  o'  Dryfe  and  the  hill  of  Bums- 
wark,  where  he  dreed  his  weird  for 
ten  lang  years,  a  page  to  the  Fairy 
Folk." 

The  Laird  of  Snipeflosh  took  his 
seat  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  put  on  a 
look  of  reproof,  and  said, — 

*'  I  wonder  to  hear  ye  say  sae,  Si- 
mon Rae !  since  it's  weel  kenned  there 
has  nae  been  a  hiry  in  the  land,  rN>r  a 
fiuiy  queen  either,  since  Sandie  Peden 
preached  them  into  the  Red  Sea  in  the 
year  of  grace  1666." 

'*  All  that  both  of  ye  ken  of  the  mat- 
ter is  but  little,"  said  an  old  dame, 
coming  forth  from  a  small  cloaet,  where 
she  was  busy  setting  domestic  matters 
in  order ;  "  but  if  ye'U  say  nought  till 
I  put  tilings  a  wee  to  rights,  we'se 
have  a  whilter'on  that  subject,  of  which 
the  light-headed  sons  of  this  generation 
ken  nae  mair  tlian  a  messan  dog  kens 
o*  grace  and  manners  1" 

As  she  spoke  she  strewed  herbs  and 
flowers  on  the  floor,  placed  a  lighted 
candle  at  the  head  and  anotlier  at  the 
foot  of  the  coffin ;  laid  an  open  Bible 
at  the  left  side,  and  a  drawn  sword  at 
the  right ;  put  a  pewter  plate,  in  which 
she  sprinkled  salt,  on  the  breast  of  the 
corpse;  shut  the  oaken  shutters,  or 
fiUl-boards  of  the  windows;  set  the 
doors  of  the  house  open,  and  said, 
while  taking  a  seat  on  an  oaken  bench 
at  the  fireside, — 

"  There,  naething  that  is  evil,  be  it 
deil  or  elf,  can  come  in  to  wrang  the 
corse  now,  or  trouble  them  that  wake 
it ;  I  have  drawn  a  thorn  in  that  slap, 
I  trow." 

A  silence  ensued  which  none  of  the 
three  seemed  disposed  to  break;  at 
last  Snipeflosh,  giving  a  glance  at  the 
coffin,  observed, — 

*^  Him  that's  gane  had  a  wondrous 
love  for  flowers ;  and  it's  aye  thought 
that,  frae  the  time  he  visitod  Carroel, 
he  had  a  liking  to  Bloody-ftngen  and 
Lilies  of  the  Valley ;  sae  I'll  no  object, 
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herbs  in  the  room,  since  it  may  be 
acceptable — wha  kens  ? — though  to  me 
it  savours  of  superstition.*' 

'<  The  savour  is  sweet,  be  it  super- 
stitious or  no/'  said  the  old  woman, 
whose  name  was  Rachel  Macgee,  and 
known  through  the  district  for  her 
shrill  tongue  and  sharp  remarks ;  "  and 
wherefore  should  they  be  called  sae, 
when  they  baith  sweeten  the  apart- 
ment, and  keep  evil  spirits  and  elves 
frae  us  ?  But,  oh,  sirs !  what  a  sair 
heart  it  would  hae  given  to  James's 
poor  mother,  had  she  known  that  he 
was  doomed  to  die,  like  a  wild  rae  on 
a  cauld  hill-side,  and  no  in  a  bed  like 
a  douce  Christian  V* 

"  Ay,  Rachel,  woman  !*'  said  Snipe- 
flosh,  *'  and  die  on  a  spot  polluted  by 
unbaptised  feet !  I  doubt  it  will  stand 
hard  wi'  James  at  the  great  reckon- 
ing." 

**  There's  meikle  gude  in  the  Fairy 
Folk,"  said  Simon ;  "  and  naebody 
kenned  that  better  than  him  that's 
gane  :  he  was  won  by  the  Fairies  when 
a  raw  haspen  of  a  lad  and  kenned 
nought,  and  was  allowed  to  come  back 
at  the  end  often  years,  wi'  mair  than 
ten  years'  wit  in  his  pow.  He  came 
back,  it's  weel  kenned,  wi'  a  knowledge 
which  enabled  him  to  live  without 
wettine  his  fingers,  and  look  meat-like 
and  claith-like  with  the  best  of  the 
land.  They  couldna  be  an  evil  race 
that  taught  nim  that  art,  I  trow." 

"  Weel,  I  wot  an'  that's  true,"  said 
Rachel.  *'  But,  Simon,  man,  ye 
ken  a'  things :  canna  ye  tell  us  how  he 
was  taen  captive,  and  where  he  so- 
journed, ana  wha  be  sojourned  with, 
and  bow  he  got  back  to  the  sun  again 
frae  the  evil  race  ?" 

Simon  gave  an  uneasy  hitch  in  his 
seat,  and  a  glance  at  the  coffin,  as  if 
unsure  whether  the  silent  occupant 
would  relish  or  dislike  his  narrative, 
and  said, — 

**  If  ye  are  sure  that  the  winnock's 
closed,  the  lum-head  stopt,  and  the 
door  open,  I  care  na  if  I  tell  ye  a'  that 
I  ken  about  it.  But,  Rachel,  the  Fairies 
are  a  good,  and  not  an  evil  race,  as  ye 
will  say  before  my  tale  be  done.  Its 
maist  like  a  dream  to  me  now,  for  it 
was  forty-nine  years  —  seven  times 
seven,  there's  a  mystery  in  numbers  — 
on  last  Tuesday  night,  since  I  was 
sitting  in  auld  Glengowan  Ha',  talking 
wi'  the  gudewife,  who  was  then  entered 
into  the  second  year  of  her  widowhood ; 
she  was  young,  and  |  w^  nae  auld| 


and  she  set  her  weeds  weel,  and  looked 
bonnie  in  her  round-eared  mutch.  It 
was  the  Lockerby  lamb-fair,  and  her 
son  James,  there*- then,  as  I  said, 
a  raw  haspen  of  a  callen  —  had  taen 
fourscore  o'  lambs  to  the  market;  and, 
as  the  sun  had  gane  down  ahint  the 
hill,  his  mother  was  at  the  door-step 
listening  for  the  hame-coming  of  his 
horse's  feet.  Ane  o'  the  lasses  was 
haurning  bread  at  the  fire,  and  the 
'tither  was  scalding  the  goans  for  the 
evening's  milk,  and  a'  were  busy  but 
ourselves;  and  we,  I  may  say,  were  busy 
after  a  fksliion,  too;  we  were  talking 
about  what  the  world  would  say  to  her 
second  marriage,  and  mair  particularly 
what  Jamie — she  aye  ca'd  him  Jamie — 
wad  think  about  it;  *  For  ye  ken,'  she 
said,  *  he's  a  strange  lad,  has  queer  turns 
about  him,  and  disnae  just  look  on 
you  as  if  he  liked  you.'  As  she 
said  this  there  came  up  the  glen  the 
dunncr  of  a  horse's  feet.  *  There's 
Jamie,'  she  said ;  *  for  that's  the  sound 
of  his  horse's  feet.  But  wherefore  should 
he  be  galloping  the  poor  grey  naig  tliat 
his  father  was  sae  fond  of?'  The  horse 
came  in  a  foam  to  the  door,  the  bridle 
trampling  among  its  feet,  the  saddle 
turned  round  to  tlie  belly ;  but  Jamie 
was  nae  there.  I  laid  my  hand  on  the 
horse's  flank,  and  he  shook  and  shud- 
dered as  if  the  hand  of  an  evil  spirit 
had  touched  him.  *  The  horse  is  be- 
witched,' I  said,  *  or  the  Fairies  hae 
been  riding  him;'  and  just  when  I 
said  that  there  raise  sic  a  loud,  unearthly 
kind  of  laugh,  as  if  every  rock  in  the 
linn  had  found  a  tongue:  it  was  an 
elfin  laugh,  and  had  something  in  it  of 
the  clang  and  sough  of  plovers  wings." 

^*  It  was  ablins  a  wild  duck,  Simon," 
said  Snipeflosb,  *^  for  they  get  up  wi' 
an  unco  clang." 

"  Or  it  might  be  a  whaup,  after  a'," 
said  Rachel.  *'  I  was  once  scared  wi' 
ane  on  the  Rowan-tree  rigg;  an'  it 
had  na  been  for  John  Hudlestane,  the 
weaver,  I  might  hae  lain  where  I  fell." 

"  It  was  neither  whaup  nor  duck, 
then,"  said  Simon,  continuing  his  story, 
"but  the  joyful  laugh  of  the  Fairy  Folk 
in  having  increased  the  subjects  of  their 
kingdom ;  for  ye  maun  ken  they  are 
ever  on  the  watch  to  augment  their 
numbers;  and  roony's  the  fair  face 
that  storm  by  sea  and  the  sword  by 
land  are  blamed  for  destroying,  which 
are  saved  in  extremity  of  pain  and 
peril  by  the  Good  Folk,  and  made  deni- 
zens—if  that's  the  right  word-t^tF^rt" 
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land.  I  have  myself  seen  kenned  faces 
in  Ihe  fairy  ranks,  when,  with  a  rowan- 
tree  bough  owre  my  head,  I  have  looked 
forth  at  midnight  on  their  march. 
There  was  the  roinbter*s  only  son  o* 
Dalgamock;  he  wa«  ta'en  by  the 
Fairies,  if  erer  flesh  and  blood  was 
taen. 

**  That's  as  trae  as  if  his  father  bad 
preached  it  free  the  palpit,''  said  Ra- 
chel ;  **  for  meikle  and  sair  his  poor 
aunt  grat  to  me  about  him ;  and  said 
that  she  went  out  ae  night  at  the  foil  of 
the  moon  to  win  him  back :  but  when 
she  saw  him  riding  sae  grand,  and 
beard  the  elfin  music,  her  heart  failed, 
and  she  swooned,  and  never  came  fairly 
back  to  her  senses  agnin/' 

"  Whisht!  whisht!"  said  the  laird  of 
Snipeflosh  ;  **  the  lad,  mintster*s  son 
though  he  was,  liked  a  glass  owre  weel, 
and  fell  off  his  horse  in  the  Ntth  and 
was  drowned.  His  body  was  found 
within  tide-mark  by  Sandie  Corston, 
the  fisher,  and  buried  in  Caerlavorock 
kirkyard." 

**  Aweel,  SnipeHosh,  that  might  be, 
or  might  not  be,*'  said  Simon ;  "  but 
what  is  that  to  Jamie  Edomson  ?  for  he 
was  neither  drowned  in  the  Dryfe,  nor 
detained  for  life  in  Fairyland,  but  came 
to  us  again,  as  ye  know.  But  as  I  was 
saying,  when  his  horse  came  harae  and 
nae  rider,  his  mother  gae  a  look  to  the 
toora  saddle,  and  sic  a  scream  as  lugs 
never  listened  to.  '  Be  comforted, 
gudewife,'  I  said.  <  Away  wi*  ye're 
comfort  and  yersel'  baith,'  she  cried, 
and  slapt  the  back  o'  her  band  on  my 
face  in  a  way  that  was  scrimply  civil ; 
'  your  comforting  has  lost  me  my  bairn. 
But,  if  he*8  gane,  ye  may  gang  too/ 
And,  while  speaking,  she  began  (o  rin, 
or  rather  to  fly ;  for  a  woman's  sorrow 
lends  wings  to  her  feet.  She  ran  to  the 
ford  at  which  he  should  have  crossed. 
The  stream  was  red  and  drumlie,  for 
tiiere  had  been  a  thunder-plump  at  the 
springs ;  and  there  lay  Jamie's  hat  and 
whip,  but  he  was  nae  there  himself. 
Had  he  been  within  ten  miles  he  would 
have  heard  his  poor  mother's  scraighs 
and  screams ;  but  be  was  fairly  gane 
by  that  time.  *  The  Fairy  Folk  hae  him 
sure  enough,  gudewife,'  I  said.  '  And 
see,  the  struggle  has  been  sair:  here  the 
chief  tukie  has  ta'en  place.'  And  I 
shewed  her  a  bit  in  the  gravel  of  the 
stream,  which  was  turned  up  as  if  a 
seventy-pound  salmon  had  spawned  in 
it.  Once  gane  and  ave  gane— nae 
speerings  could  be  heard  of  him ;  those 


that  bad  him,  kenned  how  to  hold  him. 
His  motlier  took  his  absence — loss  she 
ca'd  it — sair,  sair  to  heart.  She  pined 
and  pined,  and  dwined  and  dwioed : 
he  was  her  tae  e*e.  I  offered  to  com- 
fort  her ;  but  she  wadna  be  comforted. 
^  This  comes,  Simon,'  she  said,  and 
she  looked  distressingly  into  my  fece, 
'  this  comes  of  listening  to  a  new  roan's 
conversation,  when  my  auld  man's  bead 
was  scarcely  weel  happit.  I  have  tint 
my  son ;  and  if  ye  ainna  find  him, 
never  look  me  in  the  face  again.* 
Sae  hame  went  she,  took  to  hA  fer 
a  whole  year;  went  about  tbe  land 
from  Dan  to  Beerslieba  fbr  another 
year,  asking  a'  she  met  if  they  had 
seen  her  son ;  and  in  the  third  year 
she  drooped  and  died,  and  was  laid  in 
the  grave  wi'  her  first  gudeman,  for  ^ 
wadna  hear  of  a  second. 

"  Now,  ye  see,  in  tlie  fourth  year  of 
his  absence,  there  rose  a  rumoar  in  the 
land  that  James  £domson  had  come 
back  again.  One  said  they  saw  him 
wandering  like  a  ghost  at  midnight  in 
Giengowan  glen,  among  the  haunts  he 
loved  when  a  boy;  anither  said  be 
was  seen  in  the  howe  of  the  night, 
kneeling  over  bis  mother's  grave  in 
the  kirkyard  ;  and  John  Cowan,  of 
Giisedub,tald  me  that  ae  simmer  n^t, 
as  he  was  coming  atween  the  waters  of 
Ae  and  Nith,  the  moon  was  clear  and 
the  wind  calm,  and,  right  in  the  howe 
of  the  Whaup  glen,  what  should  be 
find  but  a  green  table  set  stridelegs 
o'er  the  running  bum,  and  James 
Edomson  and  a  doien  Fairies,  all  in 
green  mantles,  with  roinstrd^,  and 
meat,  and  wine,  and  what  not,  sitting 
carousing  round  it  I  But  they  weiewaur 
frightened  than  he  was,  and  were  np 
and  gane  like  a  glimpse  of  tbe  moon. 

"  If  we  had  nae  better  assurance  of 
James's  coming  bade  than  tbe  laird's," 
said  Snipeflosh,  "  I  should  be  disposed 
to  doubt  it :  he  was  n  ^kleg  of  a  body, 
aiid  saw  queer  things  whai  he  was  fou. 
It  was  him  that  saw  the  march  of  the 
Fairies  in  God's  daylight  owre  the  hip 
of  Carmichael  Hill.  For  every  hundred 
of  Fairies  twa  feet  bigit,  there  was  one 
six  feet;  and  along  with  every  hundred 
there  marched  one  who  bore  a  banner, 
and  one  who  rode  on  a  white  horse 
shod  with  gold.  Tbe  earth  gaped,  and 
in  they  all  marched  ;  and  the  Uird  saw 
them  no  more.  He  could  sit  and  lie 
b^  the  hour — tlie  truth  vras  nae  in 
hiro ;  and  even  truth  wi'  bim  put  <hk 
lh«  dr«*s  and  l«jbi|gf<y,^,^ 
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Ilere  Rachel  broke  in  impaiicnlly : 
**  But,  gude  guide  us,  laird  !  are  we  no 
to  believe  our  ain  een? — seeing's  be- 
lieving all  the  world  over.  Ye  kenned 
Thomas  Dickson,  an  elder  of  the  kirk, 
and  as  douce  a  man  as  ever  put  a  foot 
in  a  black  leather  shoe ;  he  tauld  me 
that,  in  his  youthfu'  days,  he  was  com- 
ing frae  Annan  Water  fit  wi'  twa  ankers 
o*  brandy — no,  I  think  he  said  four — 
on  his  horse's  back.  The  moon  and 
stars  were  shining  clear,  and  he  had 
lighted  and  was  walking  to  ease  his 
horse,  when  all  at  once,  near  Cum- 
longan  old  tower,  twa  bonuie  bairns, 
wi*  green  mantles  and  lang  yellow  hair, 
came  running,  leaping,  and  gambolling, 
down  a  green  brae-side,  and  in  among 
his  horse's  feet.  His  horse  kent  what 
they  were,  though  its  master  didna, 
and  began  to  sweat,  and  snort,  and 
prance,  as  if  it  would  fling  the  kegs  off 
Its  back.  Tliomas  cracked  his  whip  at 
them,  and  said,  *  Ilame  to  bed,  ye 
imps!'  But,  Lord!  sic  an  eldritch 
laugh  at  they  raised ;  and  Thomas  had 
his  ain  adoes  to  calm  his  horse,  and 
keep  his  hair  frae  raising  the  hat  off  his 
head  with  terror.  Arc  we  no  to  believe 
our  een !" 

"  I  could  tell  twenty  sic  tales  as  that, 
and  ten  too,"  said  Simon ;  '*  but  I  was 
speaking  of  James  Edomson,  and  the 
weird  which  he  dreed  in  Fairyland. 
When  it  was  settled  that  the  Fairy  Folk 
had  him,  we  a*  expected  that  he  would 
win  their  hearts  by  his  comeliness  o' 
look  and  his  sweetness  of  voice  (for  he 
sang  like  ony  laverock),  and  so  come 
back  to  us  again  ;  or,  as  he  was  a  cute 
lad,  and  mair  than  a  match  for  unbap- 
tised  wit,  we  jaloused  he  would  gie 
tliem  the  begunk  and  make  his  escape. 
But  he  either  liked  his  company  owre 
weel,  or  was  unable  to  break  die  spells 
which  bound  him  to  the  place,  and  win 
away  altogether ;  for  it  is  sure  that  he 
was  only  seen  thrice  during  the  ten 
years,  and  then  he  came  but  under  per- 
mission. I  had  a  conference  on  that 
same  subject  wi'  John  Fardlte,  ane  o' 
our  ain  hill  fowk — a  minister  of  the 
broken  remnant  of  Scotland's  purest 
kirk." 

*^  John  Fardlie,"  said  the  laird  of 
Snipeflosh,  *^  was  an  odd,  queer  bodie, 
and  might  know  something  of  private 
stills  and  the  strength  of  unta'cn-down 
whisky,  for  he  drank  dooms  hard  ;  but 
for  kenningaughto' Fairyland! — whew ! 
— But  gans;  on.     What  said  John  ?" 

"  John,"  resumed  Simon, "  said  that 


Fairyland  was  a  deceitful  place:  the 
flowers  were  icicles ;  the  trees,  cinders ; 
the  rivers,  dust ;  the  roads  ran  in  end- 
less circles,  and  led  nowhere ;  the  fairy 
men  were  shadows ;  and  the  fairy  lasses, 
visions,  wi'  mouths  like  a  rose  new 
chipped  in  its  leaves,  but  wersh  as 
saulless  parritch;  and  that  the  whole 
was  the  delusion  of  Satan." 

**  A  delusion,  nae  doubt,"  said  the 
laird  ;  **  but  whether  man's  delusion 
or  Satan's,  I'se  no  pretend  to  say." 

'<  Delusion  I"  exclaimed  liacliel ; 
'^  and  will  ye  tell  me  that  the  Gude 
Fairy  of  Auchenrath  was  a  delusion  ? 
Did  it  no  ai)pear  to  my  ain  aunt, 
Jean  Tamson  by  name,  and  say, '  Jean, 
coup  ye're  dish-washings  farther  frae 
the  door-step ;  ye  put  out  our  kitchen- 
fire  ?*  That  was  nae  delusion,  weel  I 
wot.  Jean  obeyed,  and  throve  like  a 
breckan  ever  after." 

*'  She  keepit  a  clean  door«stane,  I 
can  answer  for  that,"  replied  the  laird, 
<<  for  mony  a  time  I  have  crossed  it.'' 
And  then  continued :  '<  Rachel,  what 
say  ye  to  the  Fairy  that  came  to  Girzie 
Todd  o'  the  Breckan-brae  when  she  was 
baking  bread,  and  said,  *  Will  ye  give 
my  mither  a  gowpin  o'  your  new  meal, 
for  die  knave  bairn  that  she  changed 
out  of  the  lady  of  Cummertree's  cradle 
winna  gie  owre  greeting  till  it  tastes 
bread  o'  this  warld's  meal?'  And 
didna  Girzie  gie  the  Fairy  a  hale 
bason  fou  ?  And  did  it  no  come  back 
at  e'en  with  a  blithe  face,  and  say, 
'  The  knave  bairn's  better ;  and  there's 
your  meal  and  your  bason  ?'  And  can 
ye  make  roe  believe,  wha  in  a  manner 
have  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes,  that 
this  fairy  bason  hadna  the  blessing  in't 
o'  being  ever  fou  of  meal  ? — bake  bread 
or  make  parritch,  it  was  never  empty." 

'<  The  case  is  quite  plain,"  said 
Simon ;  **  but,  touching  the  coming 
back  of  James  Edomson  from  Fairy- 
land, I  have  nae  doubt  that  John  Fardlie 
vnB  partly  right,  and  tliat  there  is  a 
delusion  in  &at  land.  No  that  it's 
shadowy,  and  disna  exist ;  but  the  de* 
lusion  lies  in  our  ain  een ;  and  till 
we  get  them  touched  with  fairy  salve, 
the  straight  seems  crooked;  black, 
white;  and  white,  black;  the  forest, 
lake;  and  the  lake,  forest;  and  the 
road  that  seems  to  lead  hame  takes  ye 
into  the  bowels  of  tlie  earth,  or  leads 
ye  a  mile  beyond  the  moon.  But 
though  there  were  rumours  of  his  being 
seen  in  the  land  in  the  third,  and  fifth, 
and  seventh  years  of  his  abseocey  thece 
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was  nae  certainty  of  that  same  till  that 
night  ten  years  after  liis  way-gaun.  I 
was  coming  fcae  Lockerbie  lamb-fair, 
with  a  drap  o*  roair  drink,  I  maun  say, 
than  usual  in  my  noddle;  for  I  had 
driven  a  hard  bargain  with  Pate  Irving 
of  tiie  Scroggs,  and  had  to  wet  it  gaye 
and  weel.  I  saw  nought  by  common 
till  I  cam  near  the  ford  where  the 
Fairies  won  James  at  the  first — he*s  in 
a  belter  bit  now,  Rachel,  I  doubtna — 
and  I  heard  as  it  were  a  hubub  o' 
tongues,  and  the  jingling  of  bridle- 
reins,  and  a  sort  of  eldritch  scream 
running  along  the  surface  of  the  water, 
which  was  glimmeiing  to  the  stars 
among  the  braes.  *  It*s  the  Fairy  Folk,' 
said  I ;  and  I  drew  my  bridle  a  bit, 
and  communed  with  myself.  I  re- 
peated the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  a  blaud 
of  John  Fardlie's  sermon  against  witches, 
and  warlocks,  and  lang-nebbit  things, 
and  fand  my  heart  grow  comforted  and 
bauld  ;  and  sae  I  ventured  on.  Weel, 
when  to  the  ford  I  got,  there  was 
nought  there  but  the  wan  water,  and 
the  clear  stars  dancing  brightly  in  the 
bosom  of  the  stream.  But  my  mare 
shyed  a  wee,  and  gied  a  queer  nicher 
and  a  paw  wi'  her  fore  foot,  and  bolted 
into  the  water.  *  They  hae  been  here, 
doubtless,'  I  said,  *  and  this  was  a  trap 
for  me ;'  though  a  queer  Fairy  I  wad  hae 
made,  in  my  great-coat  and  tap-boots. 
But  they're  wonderful  creatures,  and 
can  work  odd  transformations,  as  ye 
shall  hear." 

Simon  paused  to  gain  breath,  and 
Rachel  exclaimed,  <<  Gang  on,  Simon, 
gang  on  1  This  is  the  queerest  tale  I 
ever  heard  in  ray  life." 

"And  the  truest,  too,"  said  the 
laird  ;  "  for  I  never  saw  a  man  come 
sober  free  Locherbie  fair  in  my  life,  and 
drink  dings  a  poets  to  staves  for  strange 
inventions." 

"But  I  wasna  fou,  laird,''  said 
Simon;  "  and  if  I  had  been  fou,  I 
soon  got  a  sight  to  sober  me  :  for  just 
atween  me  and  the  moon  I  saw  a  man 
riding,  slowly  and  soberly  as  an  elder 
of  the  kirk  might  ride.  But  it  was  nae 
the  roan  neither  that  made  me  marvel, 
—  it  was  the  horse  he  rode  on  :  it  was 
white  as  the  driven  snaw,  and  as  it 
moved,  there  came  a  light  frae  its  heels 
and  a  light  frae  its  een  at  which  ye 
might  hae  counted  preens.  I  rade  up 
bauldly,— *  Gudeeu  t*  ye,'  I  said ;  *  the 
fair  to-day  was  nae  that  gude  for  lambs, 
though  I  have  seen  a  waur  one.'  The 
rider  neither  spake  nor  looked  about ; 


but  my  horse  did  nae  like  his  ane,  for 
it  just  gied  a  smell  at  it,  and  then  it 
played  plunge  to  the  other  side  of  the 
way,  and  near  hand  threw  nae  in  the 
sheugh.  *  Od,  man !'  said  I,  '  where 
gat  ye  that  wild  naig?  it  seems  of  an 
elfin  breed.  I  hae  heard  of  sic  things ;' 
and  as  I  spake  I  gied  it  a  switch  wi' 
my  whip.  It  snorted  plain  fire,  as  I 
am  a  living  sinner,  and  gade  off  like  a 
flaffof  lightning;  but  no  sae  quick  as  to 
hinder  its  rider  frae  giving  me  a  look, 
— a  look  was  enough ;  it  was  Jamie 
Edomson  himsel. 

"  Weel,  ye  see,  before  I  could  wed 
cross  my  ain  threshold,  it  run  round  the 
country  side  that  James  Edooison  had 
escaped  from  the  Fairy  bondage, — was 
come  home  to  Glengowan;  but  was 
nae  tlie  sort  of  man  that  was  expected 
at  a'.  I  went  to  see  him,  ana  land 
him  sitting  at  the  fireside — athbaio 
fireside, — and  a  ring  of  folk  wonder- 
ing round  him ;  they  were  marvelling 
and  glowering,  but  deil  a  ane  o'  them 
durst  speak  to  him ;  and  be  looked  at 
a',  and  spake  to  nane.  'An  where 
hae  ye  been,  in  God's  name,  Jamie?'  I 
said ;  *  and  where's  the  wild  horse  ye 
were  riding  on  ?  But  I  jalouse  it  was 
nae  a  horse  ava.'  '  I  have  been  in  Fai- 
ryland,' said  James,  wi*  wonderful 
composure ;  '  and  the  horse  ye  saw  me 
riding  on  is  ane  that  never  ate  grass  nor 
drank  water ;  and  it's  gane  back  to  the 
place  it  came  from.'  '  Hegb !  be't, 
man  ?  But  that's  fearfu' !'  I  said. 
^  And  how  did  ye  get  to  Fairyland,  and 
how  did  ye  like  it,  and  what  saw  ye 
there,  and  wha  saw  ye  there,  and,  aboon 
a',  Jiow  in  the  creation  gat  ye  back  V 
*  I  gat  there,*  quo'  James,  *  in  a  sort  of 
swoon ;  for  I  fell  into  the  water,  and 
was  mair  than  half-drowned,  and  wad 
hae  been  hail  drowned,  but  for  a  wee 
green  minniken  of  a  Fairy,  that  plucked 
me  out  the  pool  as  if  I  had  been  but  a 
leaf  fallen  frae  the  tree,  and  breathed 
on  me,  and  brought  me  to  life,  and 
dried  me  in  the  moon.'  '  What  are  jp 
doing  there,  sister  ?'  cried  a  voice.  *  I 
have  found  a  brother,'  said  the  Faiiy, 
lifting  me,  and  putting  me  before  her 
on  a  steed  that  looked  as  ifitwadna 
have  borne  a  butterfly,  but  which  bore 
me  with  ease.  'A  brother  1*  said  the 
other  voice — I  ca't  a  voice,  for  deil  a 
body  saw  I — '  one  of  those  creatines 
called  men  ?  Why  sliould  we  pdhite 
our  pure  land  with  beings  thai  are 
perishable  and  gross ;  cast  him  to  tht 
eelS;  and  come  away.'    ^  Sister/  said 
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the  kindly  Fairy,  who  held  roe  in  her 
arms, '  mankind  have  done  us  mickle 
good  in  their  day ;  and  1  want  a  bro- 
ther/ As  she  spake,  a  green  hill,  at 
the  foot  of  which  we  had  arrived, 
opened;  and  when  I  came  fairly  to 
myself  I  was  in  Fairyland/ 

"  When  James  had  said  this,  we  a' 
looked  atane  anither,and  were  nae  saa 
sure  that  it  wad  be  safe  to  question  hint 
further, —  for  he  had  a  gaye  queer  look ; 
it  seemed  to  roae  than  me  that  the  air 
of  Fairyland  was  still  about  him ;  but 
Jenny  Steelston,  a  bould,  outspoken 
dame — ye  kenned  her  weel,  laira,  else 
there  are  mony  liars  —  came  in,  and 
took  up  the  dropt  thread  o'  the  dis- 
course. 'An  guide  me,  Jamie,'  she 
said,  *  and  wha  saw  ye  in  Fairyland 
forbye  Fairies  Y  *  Hundreds,'  quo' 
James, '  and  sundry  frae  our  own  vale. 
There  was  Tarn  Lotter,  the  piper,  who 
went  into  the  lang  cave  of  Colvend 
playing  on  the  pipes,  and  never  came 
out  again  :  he  has  pipes  of  silver  now, 
and  the  drone  is  of  beaten  gold.  There 
was  Willie  Watson,  that  gaed  down 
when  tlie  Spanking  Bessie  sank  in  the 
Solway,  and  whose  body  was  never 
found :  he  rows  Fairies  in  boats  of  ivory 
about  the  elfin  lake,  and  will  never  see 
saut  water  mair.  There  was  Andrew 
Lamont,  wha  drowned  himself  for  love 
of  bonnie  Bess  Bryden,  of  Buckle- 
lillem :  he  has  a  bonnier  love  now  than 
ever  stood  in  her  shoon  —  slippers  I 
should  say,  for  she's  owre  proud  to 
wear  shoon.  And  mair  nor  a',  there 
was  Davie  Lowrie,  that  gade  daft,  and 
made  sic  bonnie  ballads  on  Jean 
Kodan  o'  Langbank,  and  Nanie 
Corrie  o'  Cotimpon,  and  wha  wan- 
dered awa,  and  naebody  heard  mair  of 
him.  Aweel,  he*s  there,  and  mickle 
he's  made  of;  and  the  loveliest  lasses 
o'  Fairyland  are  delighted  to  be  his 
joes,  and  to  sing  his  songs  to  all  man- 
ner of  instruments  of  music'  *  Na, 
but  the  Lord  preserve  me  V  said  Jenny 
Steelston.  *  O  shew  me  the  green 
hill,  James,  and  teach  me  the  words 
of  power  that  open  it,  and  I'll  awa 
and  be  a  Fairy  too ;  for  they're  baith 
grand  folk  and  great  folk.  But  how  in 
a'  the  warld  wan  ye  out  ?  for  they  tell 
me  that  Fairyland  is  enchanted  land, 
and  that  ance  gane  and  aye  gane :  ye 
may  as  weel  try  to  get  a  live  gorline 
out  of  a  gled's  throat,  as  try  to  get  awa 
when  the  fairies  have  ance  a  grip  on 
ye.' 

"  It  seemed  to  us  a'  that  James  had 


nae  gude  will  to  answer  this  question  ; 
but  it  behoved  him  to  say  something : 
so  he  thought,  as  truth  aye  tauld  best, 
he  might  as  weel  tell  it.  *  Jenny,  wo- 
man,' said  he,  *  it  was  long  before  I  got 
my  finger  into  the  loop  o'  the  way  out, 
but  I  fand  it  out  at  last.  Ye  maun 
ken,  I  was  in  esteem  with  the  Fairy 
Folk  for  my  youthful  looks,  and  for  the 
sweet  sangs  I  sang,  and  the  gleesome 
stories  I  tauld ;  and  they  took  me  with 
them  on  sundry  expeditions.  Mony  a 
time  have  I  ridden  with  them  over  the 
green  mountains,  and  over  the  green 
waves,  and  danced  with  them  aneatli 
the  moon  till  the  earth  swam  round 
like  a  mill-wheel.  I  mind  riding  once 
on  a  time  through  Moffatt  and  Loch- 
maben,  at  midnight ;  and  I  saw  fjetces 
well  known  to  me  looking  frae  beneath 
the  rowan-tree,  and  marvelling  at  our 
march.  So  ye  see  I  was  something  of 
a  fiEivourite ;  but  as  I  sat  ane  day  learning 
a  fairy  lass  one  of  my  sweetest  sangs, 
she  waved  her  hand  and  tossed  her 
curls  to  some  ane  that  I  could  na  see ; 
so  I  said,  <  Fairy,  learn  me  to  see  the 
viewless  forms  of  this  land.  Am  I  to 
teach  you  gladsome  sangs  for  nought  ?' 
'And  is  it  nought,'  she  said,  *  that  I 
sit  and  listen  to  the  perishable  words  of 
mortals,  and  reward  them  thus  ?*  and 
her  lips  touched  mine  as  she  spoke : 
they  were  but  wee,  but  O,  woman, 
they  were  wondrous  sweet  1'  *  She 
was  an  impudent  limmer,  ony  how  V 
said  Jenny  Steelston.  '  Shame  fa' 
me!'  said  Rachel  Macgee,  '  if  ever  I 
heard  sic  a  tale  in  my  life!  The 
Fairies  are  nae  better  than  mere  mor- 
tals afler  a' ;  and  that  ane,  sweet  though 
her  lips  were,  maun  hae  been  a  brazen 
cuttie.  O,  but  gang  on  wi'  yere  tale. 
I  never  listened  to  the  like  o't,  and  I 
have  listened  to  mony.  She  touched 
yere  lips :  weel,  what  mair?' 

**  *  She  touched  my  lips,  and  I  said, 
*  Fairy,  ye  will  put  roe  daft  an  ye  do 
that  again.'  And  I  thought  she  was 
gaun  to  do*t  again  ;  but  she  only 
passed  her  hand,  as  saft  and  as  balmy 
as  a  rose-leaf,  over  my  left  eye,  and 
said,  *  Now  mortal,  what  do  ye  see  V 
And  I  said,  *  I  see  bright  faces  and  ce- 
lestial shapes,  such  as  I  never  saw  be^ 
fore.'  *Your  sight  is  that  of  the  im- 
mortals now,'  said  the  Fairy,  sorrow- 
fully ;  *  and  you  will  make  an  evil  use 
of  it.  You  will  now,  since  you  can 
see  the  way,  and  the  enchantment  is 
removed,  go  back  to  the  pains,  the  sor- 
rows, the  miseries,  and  ihe  woes  of  that 
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miserable  earth  wliicli  we  brought  you 
from.'  And  as  site  spoke,  she  went 
away ;  so  I  rose,  and  behold  I  saw  the 
way  to  the  sunshine  and  air  of  earth ; 
so  I  mounted  a  fairy  horse,  and  rode 
out  of  Fairyland ;  for  O,  sirs,  an  in- 
tense  desire  to  see  Olengowan  again 
came  over  me.* 

**  *  But  James/ said  Jenny  Steelston, 
<  have  ye  the  power  still  of  seeing 
things  invisible  to  others  ?  Ye  look  as 
if  ye  saw  something  now.  Guide  us 
ihebodieT 

"  *  Ay,  trouth  have  I,'  Jenny  wo- 
man,* replied  James.  *  See  something! 
1  see  shapes  that  I  dare  na  name :  there's 
a  figure  standing  on  the  hearth-stane 
other  than  a  bright  ane,  and  there*s 
ane  altogether  black  behind  yere  backs/ 
I  looked  hard,  but  saw  nothing  except 
a  kind  of  shadow.  Others  saw  more 
than  I  did ;  for  they  all  left  the  house 
as  with  one  consent,  and  we  thought 
we  heard  James's  laugh — Jenny  Steel- 
slon  ca*d  it  a  cough — as  we  gade  past 
the  window." 

"  And  did  James,"  inquired  Rachel, 
"  keep  long  the  fairy  faculty  of  seeine 
things  invisible  to  others?  I  would 
like  to  have  my  doubts  on  that  point 
solved." 

**  And  I  can  solve  them,"  said 
Simon.  "  I  was  wi'  him  at  the  very 
time  he  was  deprived  of  it."  Ilachel 
hitched  closer  to  Simon,  and  laid  back 
her  locks  from  her  quickest  ear,  re- 
solved not  to  lose  a  word.  '*  It  hap- 
pened  at  the  hiring  fair  of  Dumfries, 
that  James  Edomson  and  I  were  look- 
ing at  the  lasses,  some  wi'  leafs  of 
holly,  others  wi'  sprigs  of  broom,  and 
some  wi*  bits  of  heather  in  their  waist- 
ribands,  as  signs  that  they  wished  to 
hire.  We  were  daffin  and  talking  wl* 
some  o'  them,  as  wanters  will,  wlien 
James  made  a  full  stop  beside  the 
Mid-steeple,  and  said  to  one  whom  I 
was  unable  to  see,  ^  O,  but  I  am  glad 


to  see  you.  How  *s  a*  friends  in  the 
kind  of  loveliness  ?  and  have  ye  forgot 
the  sang  I  taught  ye?'  I  heard  a 
voice  that  was  like  tlie  chirm  of  a  lin- 
net, or  the  trill  of  a  grashopper,  ask, 
»  What  eye  do  you  see  me  with  ?'  '  The 
left  one,'  said  James.  *  Then  see  me 
no  more!'  said  the  voicv;  and  she — 
for  it  was  a  Fairy — breathed  in  his 
face,  and  from  that  tinoe  forth  lie  saw 
only  what  other  folks  saw." 

During  this  conversation,  the  night 
passed  and  morning  came,  and  brought 
a  train  of  mourners  on  horseback  to 
bear  the  body  to  a  distant  kirkyard, 
the  burial-place  of  the  Edomsons.  Tbe 
coffin  vras  placed  across  two  horses 
abreast ;  the  mortrcloth,  or  pall,  hung 
nigh  the  ground;  while  half  the  pea- 
sants of  the  land  stood  on  a  hill  which 
overiooked  Glengowao,  to  see  the  last 
sight,  as  they  called  it,  of  James  Edom- 
son. W  hen  the  mourners  came  within 
sight  of  the  ford  where  James  had  been 
won  by  the  Fairies,  the  river,  increased 
by  thunder-showers  in  the  upland 
glens,  was  red,  and  deep,  and  noisy, 
and  induced  some  of  us  to  draw  bridle, 
and  hesitate.  <*  James  will  be  lost 
again,"  said  his  second  cousin,  Dnim- 
what,  when  he  saw  the  two  horses 
which  bore  the  coffin  beginning  to 
swim,  and  the  riders  likely  to  lose 
their  seats.  **  I  told  ye,"  said  the  one 
rider  to  the  other,  ''that  we  should  never 
get  throuch  tlie  water  wt'  him ;  it's  no 
a  kirkyard  that's  to  baud  his  corse;  sae 
has  been  lang  spaed  of  him."  **  Oh, 
an  I  had  kenned  that!"  groaned  the 
other,  '<  I  should  na  have  meddled  wi' 
him  —  kep  fiend  kep  &iry,  there  he's 
gane,  ony  how."  As  lie  said  this,  tbe 
swollen  stream  swept  the  coffin  from 
its  place,  and  bore  it  away  towards  the 
not  distant  sea.  **  The  Fairies  have 
a  baud  of  him  again,"  I  said ;  ^  and 
he'lt  revisit  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  no 
more." 
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OF  MACBETH. 
BY  AN  APPR£KTICE  OF  TUE  LAW. 

Part  I. 


The  philosopher  John  Locke  was,  like 
all  topmost  men,  a  poet.  In  one  of 
the  many  streamlets  of  chaste  and  high- 
souled  poetry  which  sparkle  through 
and  refresh  the  Essay  concerning  the 
Human  Understandings  every  syllable  of 
which  I  once  had  by  heart,  there  is  in 
the  chapter  on  Memory  this  to  be  found : 
"  Thus  the  ideas,  )ike  the  children  of 
our  youth,  often  die  before  us,  and  re- 
mind us  of  tl]pse  tombs  to  which  we 
are  fast  approaching,  where,  though  the 
brass  and  marble  remain,  the  inscription 
is  effaced  by  time,  and  the  imagery  is 
worn  away."  A  long  train  of  ideas 
which  I  had  entertained  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Shakspeare's  Macbeth  seemed 
destined  not  alone  to  die  before  me* 
bat  to  die  without  having  been  adorned 
by  any  imagery,  and  without  even  be-  • 
ing  inscribed  upon  paper,  much  less 
upon  brass  or  marble,  when  by  some 
passages  in  the  last  Number  of  this 
Magazine*  they  were  summoned  from 
the  dark  cells  of  the  brain  where  they 
lay  in  impassive  life  and  unfulfilled 
death,  like  the  pre-Adamite  sultans  in 
the  hall  ofEblis.f 

The  passages  I  allude  to  were  serious, 
though  thrust  into  jocose  company,  and 
constituted  an  able  and  candid  criticism 
upon  Mr.  Maclise's  picture  of  the 
banquet-scene,  at  Forres.  An  interest 
was  raised  by  the  writer  which  led  roe 
to  visit  the  artist's  work.  Whilst  gazing 
on  it,  and  thinking  of  the  several  points 
of  praise  and  blame  that  had  been  urged, 
my  own  thoughts  upon  tlie  various  to- 
pics and  Questions  suggested  by  both 
ficture  and  criticism  came  back  to  me. 
concurred  altogether  in  the  judicious 
and  hearty  praise  conferred  upon  this 
composition.  I  was,  moreover,  of  opi- 
oion  that "  the  face,  bust,  and  attitude/' 
of  the  lady  are  **  grandly  designed,'^ 
though  not  with  truth  to  the  conception 
of  the  poet ;  and  **  the  main  figure  of 
the  king "  did  not  please  me,  though 
from  a  cause  different  to  that  which 
acted  on  the  critic's  mind.  But  I 
smiled  at  the  waywardness  of  him  ''  of 
the  ungentle  crait,'*  who  would  draw  a 
coropariaon  betwixt  the  work   of  the 


painter  and  that  of  the  poet,— the  un- 
moving  and  unchanging  figures  placed 
against  a  few  feet  of  canvass,  and  the 
creatures  of  the  **  lord  of  the  visionary 
eye,'*  which,  for  the  intellectual  student, 
are  as  real,  and  as  capable  of  foature 
and  action,  as  the  apparition  of  Banquo 
was  to  his  murderer.  1  felt,  too,  that 
there  must  be  a  want  of"  inquaintance  " 
(if  I  may  borrow  Coleridge's  word)  with 
the  sptnt  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  in  one 
who  could  put  forth  such  notions  re- 
specting the  ghost,  and  such  comments 
upon  Mr.  Maclise's  representation  of  it. 
And  I  thought  as  I  continued  to  look 
and  to  reflect,  and  the  tide  of  long- 
absent  ideas  came  rolling  on  and  on- 
wards upon  my  mind,  that  I  could  not 
more  graciously  or  more  appropriately 
auspicate  the  introduction  of  my  own 
views  and  opinions  with  respect  to 
Macbcthf  than  by  referring,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  a  picture  relating  to  one  of 
its  roost  characteristic  and  mysterious 
scenes,  and  now  occupying  in  an  al- 
most unprecedented  degree  the  atten- 
tion, and  challenging  the  admiration,  of 
the  crowds  of  intelligent  persons  who 
throng  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Painting.  The  advantage  of  uniting 
the  consideration  of  an  abstract  subject 
with  something  actually  before  the  eyes 
of  those  whom  you  address,  has  been 
in  all  ages  and  by  all  classes  of  public 
speakers  keenly  felt.  The  Roman  ora- 
tors, Crassus  or  Antonius,  Ilortensius, 
Csesar  or  Cicero,  would,  when  pleading 
against  the  plunderer  of  ttie  widow  and 
the  orphan,  produce  the  dishevelled 
matron  and  the  weeping  children  in 
the  sight  of  the  judges  and  before  the 
people.  The  Christian  preacher  is  still 
wont,  in  Catholic  countries,  to  stimu- 
late the  devotion  of  the  faithful  ere  he 
enter  upon  the  flood  of  his  discourse, 
by  introducing  to  their  notice  some 
relic  which  may  recall  the  memory  of 
the  Saviour  in  his  mortal  state,  and  his 
love  for  that  race  in  whose  form  He 
suffered.  These  terrene  substances, 
universally  cognisable  by  sight  and 
touch,  have  a  power  that  no  glow  or 
pomp  of  words  can  impart  to  a  mere 


*  Tbia  neper  was  written  in  the  month  of  July. 
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abslraction.  Nemesis  always  addresses 
herself  to  tlie  outward  eye.  We  fear 
for  ourselves  that  which  we  witness  in 
others,  and  we  are  thus  struck  with  re- 
morse or  pity.  And,  again,  as  in  the 
second  instance,  these  substances  serve 
to  connect,  as  it  were,  the  material  with 
the  immaterial  worid,  and  to  discharge 
in  some  sort  the  functions  of  a  con- 
ductor, whereby  the  feelings,  passions, 
and  sympathies,  which  move  us  in  this 
life,  may  be  transferred  to  the  realms 
of  intellect  and  imagination.  With 
these  fancies  and  impressions,  then,  I 
cheerfully  avail  myself  of  tlie  picture. 
It  will  enable  me  readily  and  advan- 
tageously to  discuss  the  question  re- 
specting the  ghost ;  to  enter  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  characters  of  Mac- 
beth and  his  wife ;  and  so  to  proceed 
in  entertaining  all  things  needful  with 
respect  to  the  whole  tragedy.  Without 
further  prefoce,  I  shall  go  on  to  say, 
the  critic  complains,  gravely,  "  that  if 
you  read  over  the  banquet-scene  in 
words,  it  leaves  an  impression  far  more 
dreadful  and  lively  ^*  than  the  picture. 
I  will  not  stop  to  remark,  that  all  ter- 
rors of  the  imagination  leave  impres- 
sions far  "  more  dreadful  and  lively  *' 
than  do  those  of  the  senses ;  but  surely 
the  critic  might  just  as  fairly  complain 
that,  where  a  story  is  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  mind,  one  picture  does  not  leave 
as  distinct  and  complete  an  impression 
as  a  series  of  several  hundred  pictures 
would  do. 

"  Painting,  mute  and  motionless. 
Steals  but  one  glance  from  Time." 

Tlie  banquet-scene  occupies  many  mi- 
nutes of  time;  and  in  every  one  of 
those  there  is  subject-matter  for  a  pic- 
ture. If  the  writer  had  said  Mr.  Madise 
has  not  chosen  the  best  of  these  minutes, 
all  those  who  have  seen  the  elder  Kean 
in  the  part  of  Macbeth  would  probably 
agree  with  him,  and  think  that  the 
passage  which  the  painter  should  have 
selected  to  illustrate  by  his  wonderful 
power  of  illusive  art  is  this — 

*'  Hence,  horrible  shadow  ! 
Unreal  mockery,  hence  !*' 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  perfectly  per- 
suaded tliat  it  we  strip  the  characters 
of  their  names,  and  look  upon  tlie  pic- 
ture simply  as  representing  a  monarch 
and  his  wife  in  a  crowded  banquet-ball 
— the  one  stricken  with  deadly  fear  by 
the  appearance  of  a  phantom,  visible  to 
him  alone — the  otlier  supporting  him 


by  her  desperate  resolution  and  energy 
— the  painting  is  so  far  as  this,  indeed, 
a  masterpiece.  I  am  sensible  that  there 
are  fiiults  and  filings.  There  is,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  phrase,  a  want  of 
foundation  in  the  colouring ;  and  inju- 
dicious fidelity  to  some  m^el  has  pro- 
bably led  to  exaggerations  in  drawing 
one  arm  and  one  hand  of  Lady  Macbeth, 
strange  in  so  accomplished  a  draughts- 
man. Yet  still,  looking  upon  it  as  I 
have  said,  it  w  a  masterpiece.  Again, 
taking  it  as  a  representation  of  a  pass- 
age in  the  banquet-scene,  and  regarding 
the  characters  of  the  two  principal  per- 
sonages of  the  drama  in  the  light  in 
which  they  have  been  treated  of  by  all 
the  commentators,  and  bodied  forth  by 
all  the  players,  and  in  which  alone  they 
could  be  recognised  by  the  vast  multi- 
tude of  the  public,  I  maintain  that 
in  point  of  conception,  and  well-nigh  of 
execution,  the  picture  u  a  masterpiece. 
I  think  the  mode  in  which  the  appari- 
tion is  shadowed  forth  and  introduced 
into  the  scene  is  a  miracle  of  art.  In 
this  I  am  to  a  considerable  extent  sap- 
ported  by  the  critic.  But  I  go  roucli 
farther ;  for  when  he  asks,  •'  Is  the 
idea  a  just  one  ?**  that  he  may  argue  it 
is  not,  I  should  decidedly  say  that  it  is. 
The  critic,  in  describing  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  apparition,  remarks  :— 

*'  He  [Macbeth]  sees  not  the  ghost  of 
Banquo,  but  a  huge,  indistinct,  gory 
shadow,  which  seems  to  shake  its  blMxly 
locks  and  frown  on  him.  Through  tbu 
shade,  intercepted  only  bj  its  lurid  trans- 
parency, you  see  the  figures  of  the 
guests :  they  are  looking  towards  it,  and 
thrcugh  it.  The  skill  with  which  this 
poiut  is  made  is  unquestionable.  There 
IS  something  there  and  nothing !  The 
specutors  feel  this,  as  well  as  the  painted 
actors  of  the  scene.  There  are  times 
when,  in  looking  at  the  picture,  one 
loses  sight  of  the  shade  altogether,  and 
bezins  to  wonder  with  Rosse,  L^x, 
and  the  rest" 

This  narrative  of  facts  as  to  the 
effects  produced  is  perhaps,  wisely 
considered,  the  highest  commendation 
that  could  be  conferred  upon  the 
painter.  But  the  critic  proceeds  to 
say:— 

**  The  idea,  then,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is 
as  excellently  worked  out  as  it  is  darin|:lT 
conceived.  But  is  it  a  just  one  1  I  tbmk 
not  I  should  say  it  was  a  grim  piece  of 
comedy  rather  than  tragedy.  One  is 
pussled  by  this  piece  of  t^toMa^—not 
deeply  a^ted  and  awe-stricken,  as  in 
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the  midst    of  such  beroical  characters 
and  circamstances  one  should  be." 

Now  this  piece  of  criticism  is  quite 
unworthy  of  him  who  made  the  pre- 
ceding observations,  and  proves  that 
the  writer  is  better  learned  m  pictorial 
art  than  in  the  heart  and  brain  of  man. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  comedy  in 
shadows :  grim  ihey  may  be,  grotesque 
they  may  be;  but  they  are  never  comic. 
The  dread,  or  awe,  or  reverence,  or  cu- 
riosity, that  we  entertain  towards  the 
immaterial  world,  is  too  great  and  too 
deeply  implanted  in  our  nature,  to  ad- 
mit of  oar  being  affected  with  merri- 
ment whilst  gazing  upon  any  of  its 
pageants.  And  this  holds  good  with 
shadows  even  when  we  know  the 
cause,  and  might  peradventure  laugh 
at  the  substance,  and  when  no  lurking 
feeling  of  superstition  could  chill  our 
spirit.  As  the  Americans  say,  there  is 
nothing  to  "  poke  fun  at "  in  a  shadow. 
It  is  idle  also  to  talk  of  our  being 
"  deeply  affected  and  awe-stricken " 
by  a  painted  ghost,  be  he  painted  never 
so  well  and  so  wisely.  It  is  enough 
for  us  to  see  that  Macbeth  is  affected, 
and  to  recognise  that  the  possible  truth 
of  the  scene  is  not  marred  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  shadow  amongst  the 
crowd  unconscious  of  its  presence. 
The  critic,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  opi- 
nion that  the  ghost  should  not  be 
merely  an  apparition,  teeming  to  have 
a  head,  and  gory  locks,  and  lack-lustre 
eyes,  but  it  should  be  an  entire  ghost ; 
or,  in  other  words,  instead  of  a  phan- 
tom or  a  phantasm  recalling  the  victim 
to  the  mind  of  his  murderer,  that  it 
should  be  the  ghost  of  the  dead  man*s 
corpse.    The  writer  says : — 

"  Before  the  poet's  eyes,  at  least,  the 
figure  of  the  ghost  stood  complete— an 
actual  visible  body,  with  the  life  gone 
out  of  it )  an  image  far  more  grand  and 
dreadful  than  the  painter's  fantastical 
shadow,  because  more  simple.  The 
shadow  is  an  awful  object ;— i^ranted  ! 
but  the  most  sublime,  beautiful,  fearful- 
sight  in  all  nature,  is  surely  the  face  of  a 
man — wonderful  in  all  its  expressions  of 
grief  or  joy,  daring  or  endurance,  thought, 
hope,  love,  or  pain.  How  Shakspeare 
pamted  all  these— .with  what  careful 
thought  and  brooding  were  all  bis 
imagmary  creatures  mtule  \** 

I  do  not  profess  to  understand  the 
latter  portions  of  this  paragraph.  I 
cannot  suppose  that  the  critic  meant 
to  apply  them  to  the  face  of  a  dead 
roan,  or  that  he  intended  to  convey 


that  the  boet  painted  any  thing  in  the 
faces  of  nis  imaginary  creatures ;  and 
in  the  absence  of  these  suppositions 
I  cannot  arrive  at  any  meaning.  To 
turn,  however,  to  the  first  part  of  his 
observations,  I  am  (dismissing  the 
"sublime  and  beaulifur')  of  opinion 
that  there  can  be  no  more  "  fearful " 
object  than  the  face  of  a  dead  man, 
and  especially  if  gashed.  Most  per- 
sons who  have  been  in  a  dissecting- 
room,  and  every  body  who  has  himself 
dissected,  must  have  felt  this.  About 
the  rude  exposure  and  handling,  the 
cutting  and  mangling  of  the  trunk  and 
limbs,  tlie  heart  and  lungs,  and  so  forth, 
you  care  not — curiosity  and  admiration 
are  the  predominant  feelings ;  but  the 
sight  of  the  fiice  is  solemn,  pitiful,  and 
dread;  and  it  seems  a  sacrilege  to 
wound  it  with  the  scalpel.  You  have 
been  accustomed  to  see  'it  illuminated 
with  the  pride  of  reason,  of  intellect 
and  will — you  have  learned  to  con- 
template it  as  at  once  the  image  and 
mirror  of  Divinity, — yet  there  it  lies 
now,  a  lump  of  modelled  clay  I  And 
deeply  are  we  affected  by  those  points 
of  horror,  and  especially  in  the  recent 
subject,  upon  which  Macbeth  touches : 

"Thy  blood  is  cold  — 
Thou  bast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 
Which  thou  dost  glare  with." 

Both  are  terrible — the  clianee  in  the 
eye,  the  electric  interpreter  of  the  soul, 
will  be  comprehended  by  all,  even  by 
those  who  have  seen  it  not;  but  the 
efiect  on  a  man's  senses  and  feelings 
of  gashing,  or  seeing  gashed,  the  im* 
passive  flesh,  and  observing  the  flaccid 
wound,  from  which  there  is  no  jet  of 
blood — in  which  there  is  no  well  of 
blood  —  cannot  be  so  easily  imagined  ; 
yet  it  is  scarcely  less  appalling  than  the 
glazed  eye,  even  to  those  who  would 
look  on  in  perfect  self-possession  at  a 
combat  to  the  utterance,  when 

"  Out-bursts  the  spinning  blood  and  dyes 
the  ground." 

But  fearful  as  is  the  gashed  and  gory 
countenance  of  a  dead  man,  surely  it 
would  be  preposterous  to  introduce  it 
into  a  picture  as  part  of  the  complete 
human  form — to  place,  in  other  words, 
the  mangled  corpse  boltrupright  into  a 
chair!  Inevitably  the  whole  illusion 
would  be  destroyed.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  intimate  by  anv  means 
whatsoever  that  this  ghost  of  a  corpse 
was  not  alike  visible  to  all  present. 
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The  critic  is  very  sensible  of'ibe  utter 
failure  of  any  solemn  eflfect  by  the 
bodily  production  of  the  murdered 
Banquo  upon  the  stage,  and  ridicules 
it  accordingly.  When,  therefore,  he 
accuses  the  painter  of  not  introducing 
the  representation  <^  of  an  actual  fisible 
body,  with  the  life  gone  out  of  it,''  it  is 
mere  cavilling,  and  not  criticism ;  for 
he  is  too  go<Ml  a  judge  of  art  not  to 
know  that  the  thing  is  morally  impos- 
sible in  any  serious  painting,  and  that 
the  pictorial  Mezentius  who  attempted 
it  would  deserve  to  be  committed  to  a 
lunatic  asylum.  Mr.  Maclise  would 
seem  to  Inive  derived  hit  notion  of  a 
ghost  from  much  better  authorities  than 
the  critic,  who  I  think  I  shall  be  able 
to  shew  has  pressed  Shakspeare  with- 
out due  reason  into  the  service  of  his 
theory  about  the  "  actual  visible  body, 
with  the  life  gone  out  of  it.'*  Mr.  Macliae 
bad  probably  read  Milton*8  well-nigh 
supernatural  description  of  Death,  and 
it  dwelt  in  his  mind : — 

'^  llie  other  shape. 
If  shape  it  might  be  caird  that  shape  had 

none 
Diitinguisbable   in    member,  joint,  or 

limb; 
Or  substance  might  be  calFd  that  shadow 

seem'd, 
For  each  seem'd  either ;  black  it  stood  as 

night, 
Fierce  as  ten  Furies,  terrible  as  hell. 
And  shook  a  dreadful  dart :  what  seem'd 

his  head, 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on." 

And  the  result,  in  my  opinion,  so  fiir 
as  a  cold  and  incapable  art,  for  such 
purposes,  can  go,  is  not  altogether  un- 
worthy of  the  inspimlion.  The  painter, 
too,  did  probably  remember  the  appa- 
ritions of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  after 
Shakspeare,  is  the  greatest  master  of 
the  world  of  spirits.  He  recollected 
that  grand  prose  drama,  the  Bride  qf 
Lammermoor — a  drama  whidi  comes 
nearer  to  the  psychological  plays  of 
Shakspeare  than  any  other  work  of 
mortal  brain ;  and  lie  thought  of  the 
phantom  of  blind  Alice,  the  attached 
servant,  whose  aoul  had  just  been  re- 
leaaed  from  the  flesh,  presenting  itself 
by  an  effort  of  will  stronger  than^  death 
before  the  doomed  Master  at  the  Mer- 
maid's Fountain,  and  then  gliding  away 
and  away  through  the  foliage  of  tlie 
trees ;  he  thought  of  the  fatal  Bodach 
Glass  springing  up  before  the  wearied, 

brain-sick  eye  of  Fergus  Maclvor 

first  visible  at  each  point  of  tlM  com*- 


pass  to  which  he  turned  his  sword  — 
then  occupying  the  narrow  bridge  be- 
fore him — and  disappearing  only  when 
he  riished  on  it  in  desperation.  And 
these,  perad venture,  he  considered  lent 
authority  to  the  design  he  bad  con- 
ceived for  the  ghost  of  Bamjuo.  He 
might  also  have  bethought  him  of  the 
colossal  vision  that  app^red  to  Brutus 
at  Sardis ;  not  the  ghoat  of  Caesar,  as 
it  is  absurdly  styled  in  the  stage  direc- 
tions of  Shakspeare's  play,  but  '<  a  won- 
derful, strange,  and  monstrous  shape 
of  a  body.*'  I  shall  have,  however,  to 
touch  upon  this  again  :  meanwhile,  let 
us  inquire  if  the  authority  of  the  poet 
Shakspeare  be  indeed  against  the 
painter's  ''  horrible  shadow."  If  so, 
the  weight  of  that  authority  is  tre- 
mendous,—for  Shakspeare  was  deeply 
learned  in  tlie  lore  of  demonology  and 
witchcraft,  and  of  the  generality  of  the 
arts  inhibited.  But  lam  of  opinion 
good  reason  can  be  shewn  in  this  case 
that  it  is  not.  True,  the  ghost  of  Ham- 
let's father  is  of  the  nature  contem- 
plated by  our  critic ;  be  appears  in  the 
very  armour  he  was  known  to  have 
worn  in  his  lifetime,  and  assumes  looks 
familiar  to  the  spectators.  There  is  no 
room  for  any  belief  in  fantasy  here, 
— an  actual  visitant  from  the  other 
world  is  before  us, 

"  Dwm'd  for  a  certain  time  to  walk  the 
night." 

It  is  no  coinage  of  the  heat^oppressed 
brain.  It  is  seen  by  Bernardo  and 
Maroellus;  bytheself-possessed,sound- 
minded  Horatio,  as  well  as  by  the  in- 
sane Hamlet.  It  possesses  not  alone 
the  (kculty  of  speech,  but  the  power  of 
rendering  its  words  audible  to  him 
only  to  whom  they  are  addressed .  The 
queen  exclaims  to  Hamlet,  whilst  en- 
gageil  in  converse  with  his  fethcr's 
spirit, 

"  Alas !  how  is  *t  with  you. 
That  yoQ  do  bend  your  eye  on  vacan^. 
And  with  the  incorporal  air  do  hold  oiis- 
courseV 

The  creation  is  altogether  Shakspeare*s 
own,  and  it  is  altogether  peculiar;  it  is 
as  much  a  thing  isolate  and  apart 
amongst  apparitions  as  is  the  temble 
psychological  phenomenon  with  which 
it  is  associated  alone  amongst  dramas. 
No  aigitnient,  therefore,  can  be  fairly 
founded  upon  the  neeulianties  of  tiM 
ghost  in  Httmlet,  now,  as  to  the  ap- 
parition which  visited  Macbeth  in  ms 
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cognised  class;  it  resembles  tbe  visioD 
of  Brutus;  and  the  spectres  of  Scott  to 
which  I  have  alludea  are  of  a  kindred 
order.  The  critic  upon  Mr.  Maclise's 
picture  has  been  led,  as  it  strikes  roe, 
into  error  with  respect  to  the  poet's 
conception  of  Banquo*s  ghost, —  first, 
from  a  want  of  true  knowledge  respects 
ing  tbe  drama  and  its  principal  per- 
sonages,-—and,  secondly,  from  not 
considering  the  whole  of  the  banquet- 
scene,  whereof  he  has  quoted  so  large 
a  portion.  He  has  thus  been  led  to 
suppose  that  Macbeth,  in  several  pass- 
ages, is  describing  literally  what  he  saw 
in  the  shape  before  him,  and  not  giring 
vent  to  his  own  **  horrible  imaginings. ' 
lie  thus  comes  to  the  conclusion  Siat 
every  thing  should  be  distinctly  repre- 
sentedy  not  intimated, — so  that  all 
men  may  see,  as  Macbeth  actually  did 
see,  the  gory  locks, — the  twenty  mor- 
tal murders  on  the  crown,— the  eyes 
witliout  speculation,  and  the  rest.  But 
be  who  at  once  contemplates  tlie  whole 
scene  will  doubtless  see  ground  for 
modifying  this  conclusion ;  and  I  hope 
to  prove  that  a  due  appreciation  of  tne 
man  Macbeth  would  induce  him  to  dis- 
miss it  altogether,  as  unworthy  of  the 
poet  and  the  roetapliysician.  Let  us  now 
take  the  scene  from  the  beginning : — 
**  A  roam  ofttatt  in  the  palace,    A  battcuet 

prepared.     Enter  Macbeth,  Lady  Mac* 

beth,   Hoese,  Lenox,   Lords  and  At* 

tendants. 

"Macbeth,  You  know  your  own  de- 
grees ;  sit  down  :  at*  first 
And  last,  the  hearty  welcome  ! 

"  Lords.  Thanks  to  your  majesty ! 

'*  Macb,  Ourselfwill  mingle  with  so- 
detv. 
And  play  the  bumble  host. 
Our  hostess  keeps  her  state ;  but,  in  best 

time, 
We  win  require  her  welcome ! 

*'  Ladtf  M,  Pronounce  it  for  me,  sir,  to 
aiU  our  friends ; 
For  my  heart  speaks,  tbey  are  welcome. 
[Enter  First  Murderer  to  the  door, 

"  Macb,  (to  Ladif  Macbeth),  See,  they 
encounter  thee  with  their  hearts* 
thanks. 


(To  the  guests)  Both  sides  are  even : 

here  111  sit  i'  the  midst : 
Be  large  in  mirth.*' 

Now,  before  I  go  fertlier,  I  wish  to 
make  one  or  two  remarks;  first,  that 
this  room  of  state  must  have  been  a 
large  hall,  with  floods  of  light,  and 
masses  of  shadow, — veiy  lightsome  in 
spots,  darksome  in  all  where  it  is 
not  very  lightsome,  and  dark  in  some 
places  at  a  distance  from  the  tables 
on  which  the  feast  is  spread.  It 
is  plain  that,  otherwise,  the  murderer 
baaged  with  blood  could  not  have  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  door,  and  the 
king  held  speech  with  him ;  secondly, 
it  appears  that  Macbeth  had  actually 
taken  a  seat,  though  he  was  almost 
immediately  aiAer  summoned  from  it  by 
some  confidential  attendant  to  see  the 
murderer  1  lie  then  moves  ofi'to  the 
door  in  the  dark  part  of  the  hall,  hav- 
ing first  said  to  the  company  he  is  leav- 
ing for  a  &w  minutes : — 

"  Be  large  in  mirth  ;  anon,  well  drink  a 

measure 
The  table  round.'* 

Tliat  is,  anon — quickly — in  a  moment 
or  two,  wlien  I  come  back  to  you,  we 
will  drink  all  round.  The  next  ex- 
pression is  addressed  to  the  murderer : 

" There's  blood  upon  thy  face ! 

"  Murderer,  Tis  Banquo  s  then. 
''  Macb,  'Tis  better  thee  without  than 
him  within. 
Is  he  despatched  1 
**  Murd,  My  lord,  his  throat  is  cut ; 

that  I  did  for  him. 
"  Macb,  Thou  art  the  best  o'  the  cut- 
throats.    Yet  he's  good 
That  did  the  like  for  Fleance :   if  thou 

didst  it, 
Thou  art  tbe  nonpareil. 

*'  Mierd,  Most  royal  sir, 
Fleance  is  'scaped ! 
**  Macb,  Then  comes  my  fit  again  :     I 
had  else  been  perfect. 
Whole  OS  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock ; 
As  broad  and  general  aa  the  casing  air; 
But  now  I  am  oabin'd,  cribb'd,  confined, 

bound  in 
To  saucy  doubts  and  fears.  But  Banquo 's 
safe? 


*  It  strikes  me,  as  it  did  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  however,  gives  no  reason  for  his 
conjecture,  that  this  "  at"  may  probably  be  a  clerical  or  typographical  error  for 
«  to," — an  error  of  a  sort  that  occurs  freouently.  My  reason  is,  that  by  the  acci- 
dental alteration  of  tbe  true  position  of  toe  letters,  we  should  have  ot,  and  the  ot 
would  naturally  enough  be  corrected  into  at.  If  we  read  "  to,"  the  meaning  would  be 
more  clearly  expressed,  '*  To  yon  who  sit  first,  according  to  your  dagree,  and  to  you 
who  sit  last,  I  alike  give  the  hearty  welcome."  This  is  mdispotably  the  meam'ng  of 
the  passage,  whether  we  reed  **  ot"  or  "  to  ;'*  for,  in  old  £ngliflui,  "  at"  was  frequently 
used  tiH  in  modern  dialect  we  use  "  to."  I  do  not  find,  however,  that  this  was  con- 
tinued to  the  time  of  Shakspeare ;  1  therefore  think  Shakspeare  probably  used  **  to," 
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'*  Murd.  Ay,  mj  good  lord,  safe  ia  a 
ditch  be  bidet, 
With    twenty  trenchdd    gashes  on  his 

head, 
The  least  a  death  to  nature. 

"  Maeb.  Thanks  for  that  :— 
There  the  grown  serpent  lies ;  the  worm 

thars  fled 
Hath  nature   that  in  time  will  venom 

breed,— 
No  teeth  for  the  present^Get  thee  gone ; 

to-morrow 
We'll  hear,— ourselves  t«in." 

lEjcU  Murderer, 

We  are  now  to  suppose  that  Lady 
Macbeth,  noticing  the  absence  of  her 
lord,  and  observing  its  chilling  effect 
upon  the  guests,  descends  from  her 
slate,  and,  joining  him  in  the  farther 
part  of  tlie  hall,  says  :— 

"  My  royal  lord. 
You  do  not  give  the  cheer :  the  feast  is 

sold 
That  is  not  often  vouch'd,  while  *tis  a- 

making, 
Tis  given  with  welcome.    To  feed  were 

best  at  home ; 
From  thence  the  sauce  to  meat  is  cere- 
mony; 
Meeting  were  bare  without  it. 
"  Macb.  Sweet  remembrancer  •" 

He  then  (or  rather  they  then)  ad- 
vances towards  the  company,  and  he 
exclaims,— 
"  Now,  good  digestion  wait  on  appe- 
tite. 
And  health  on  both ! 
"  Ltfmvr.  May  it  please  your  highness 
sitl" 

We  are  now  arrived  at  that  point  of 
tlie  scene  where  the  critic  on  the 
painter's  shadowy  ghost  beginsy  and 
how  do  we  stand  as  to  the  facts  ?  Mac- 
beth knows  that  Banquo  has  been  de- 
spatched,—Uiat  he  lies  in  a  ditch,— that 
his  brains  are  out,— and  that  he  has 

*'  Twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head. 
The  least  a  death  to  nature." 

He  knows,  too,  that  Fleance  lives,  and 
has  escaped ;  and  that,  therefore,  with 


reference  to  the  pregnant  future,  with 
reference  to  the  grand  object  of**  the 

auell,''  the  blood  of  Banquo  has  been 
led  in  vain !  Well  may  he  exclaim, 
**Then  comes  my  fit  acain!"  We 
have  evidence  before  of  his  feelings; 
Banquo  was  his  kinsman,  friend,  and 
fellow -soldier  in  many  a  campaign. 
Holinshed's  Abridgment  of  the  History 
of  BoethiuSf  from  which  Shakspoire 
gathered  certain  of  the  rough  materials 
of  the  play,  describes  them  thus,  on  the 
fiital  day  when  their  peace  was  marred 
by  supernatural  interference,  as  they 
were  journeying  towards  Foiies,  where 
the  king  then  lay.  **  They  went  sporting 
by  tlie  way,  without  other  company 
saving  only  themselves  ;  when  sud- 
denly, in  the  midst  of  the  laund,  there 
met  them  three  women,  of  strange  and 
fiiirly  apparel,  resembling  creatures  of 
an  elder  world/'  Elsewhere  we  read, 
**  The  same  night  after,  at  supper, 
Banquo  jested  with  him,  aud  said, 
*  Now,  Mackbeth,  thou  hast  obtained 
those  thihgs  which  the  two  former  sis- 
ters prophesied,  Uiere  remaineth  onelie 
for  tnee  to  purchase  that  whidi  the 
third  said  should  come  to  pass.*  '*  Ac- 
cording to  the  narrative  of  Boethios, 
moreover,  as  copied  by  Holinshed, 
Banquo  was  confederate  with  Macbeth 
in  the  murder  of  Duncan.  Shakspeare, 
however,  from  a  desire  to  flatter 
James  I.,  who  traced  Banquo  in  his 
line,  though  a  fictitious  personage  iu 
point  of  fact,*  makes  the  latter  a  noble 
character,  and  one  strong  enough  to 
resist  temptation,  even  though  sufiier- 
ing  under  demoniac  influence.f  We 
may  thus  gather,  that  a  strong  intimacy 
is  supposed  to  have  existed  between 
Macbeth  and  Banquo,  even  as  drawn 
by  the  poet;  and  shall  be  the  better 
able  to  appreciate  the  respect,  the  ap- 
prehension, and  the  desperate  design 
which  are  disclosed  in  the  following 
soliloquy : — 

"  To  be  thus  is  nothing  ; 
But  to  be  safely  thus.     Our  fears  in 

Banquo 
Stick  deep ;  and  in  his  royalty  of  nature 


•  We  are  indebted  to  the  imagination  of  Hector  Boeee  for  Banquo.  Neither  be 
nor  Fleance  appear  in  Wyntoun's  Ancient  and  Authentic  Chromele,  as  Steevens  justly 
styles  it. 

t  On  the  night  of  Duncan's  murder,  he  observes,— 

*'  A  heavy  summons  lies  like  lead  upon  me, 
And  yet  I  would  not  sleep  :  Merciful  Powers, 
Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts  that  nature 


Qiyen  way  to  in  repose  I 
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Reigns  tliat  wluch  would  be    fear*!!: 

'tis  much  he  dares ; 
And  to  that  dauntless  temper  of  bis  mind 
He  hath  a  wisdom  that  aoth  guide  his 

valour 
To  act  in  safehr.    There  is  none  but  he 
Whose  being  I  do  fear :  and  under  him 
My  genius  is  rebuked,  as  it  is  said 
Alark  Antony's  was  by  Csesar.    He  chid 

the  sisters 
When  first  they  put  the  name  of  king 

upon  me. 
And  bade  them  speak  to  him;   then, 

prophet-like, 
They  haird  him  father  to  a  line  of  kings : 
Upon  my  head  they  placed  a  fruitless 

crown. 
And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe, 
Thence  to  be  wrenched  with  an  unlineal 

hand, 
No  son  of  mine  succeeding.  For  Banquo's 

issue  have  I  filed*  my  mind ; 
For  them  the  rracious  Duncan  have  I 

murder'd ; 
Put  rancours  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace 
Only  for  them  ;  and  mine  eternal  jewel 
Given  to  the  common  enemy  of  man. 
To  make  them  kings  ;  the  seed  of  Banquo 

kings ! 
Kather  than  so,  come  Fate  into  the  lists. 
And  champion  me  to  the  utterance !'' 

Such  were  the  feelings  that  swelled 
in  Macbeth's  bosom  a  few  hours  be- 
fore !  And  now  another  crime  had 
been  committed ;  his  old  companion 
in  arms  lay  dead ;  yet  still  Fate  had 
prevailed, — 

■  *' the  worm  that's  fled 

Hath  nature  that  in  time  will  venom 
breed ;" 


that  hath  come  to  pass  to  prevent 
which  he  would  peril  every  Uiing  here 
and  liereafler.  The  seed  of  Banquo 
may  yet  be  kings !  lie  must  still  eat 
his  meal  in  fear,  and  sleep  in  the  af- 
fliction of  dread  dreams.  He  has  al- 
ready told  his  wife,  in  soul-shaking 
language,  whibt  meditating  the  blow 
that  has  now  fallen  short, — 

*'  But  let 
The  frame  of  things  disjoint,  both  the 

worlds  suffer, 
Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear,  and 

sleep 
In  the  affliction  of  those  terrible  dreams 
That  ahoke  us  nightly.    Better  be  with 

the  dead 
Whom  we,  to  gain  our  place,  have  sent  to 

peace. 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstasy  _-.*' 

We  can  now  conceive  his  state  of 
mind  at  the  moment  he  is  joined  by  his 
lady;  and  we  have  also  to  take  into 
account  that  his  temperament  is  most 
exquisitely  excitable.  At  the  close  of 
the  long  career  upon  which  he  is  but 
just  entered  he  remarks, — 

"  The  time  has  been  my  senses  would 

have  coord 
To  hear  a  night-shriek,  and  my  fell  of 

hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stir. 
As  life  were  in  it." 

The  vision  of  the  dagger, —  the  voices 
he  iiiagines  that  he  hears  afler  the 
murder  of  Duncan, — and,  in  short,  a 
thousand  passages  in  the  play,  tend  to 


*  Filing  and  soiling  were  analogous  words,  and  of  a  common  origin ;  the  mode 
in  which  Uiey  were  written,  and  came  to  be  spelt,  making  the  only  difference. 
Steevens  quotes  the  Revenger's  Tragedy,  1608  :_. 

"  He  called  his  father  villain,  and  me  strumpet,.. 
A  name  I  do  abhor  tofiU  my  lips  with." 

Also  a  line  from  the  Faery  Qmme: — 

"  He  lightly  lept  out  othetjiled  bed." 

This  is  to  shew  that  "  filed  "  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  abbreviation  of  **  defiled."  But 
I  would  remark  further,  that  we  still  talk  of  soiling  the  lips  with  an  expression ;  that 
is  in  the  figurative  meaning  of  soiling,  or  filing.  We  have  an  example,  moreover, 
of  the  positive  meaning  in  the  sense  of  dirtying  or  befoulbg,  in  the  ancient  ballad  of 
ChUdeWaier$: 

"  He  sayd,  come  hither  my  little  foot-page, 
And  hearken  what  I  saye." 

"  Goe  thee  downe  into  yonder  towne. 
And  lowe  into  the  streete. 
The  fayrest  ladye  thou  canst  finde 
Hjrre  in  myne  armes  to  sleepe ; 
And  take  her  up  in  thine  armes  twaine 
for  filing  of  her  feete," 
That  ii,  left  ahe  should  dirt^  h«r  feet.  digitized 
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prove  the  morbid  activity  of  his  brain, 
and  the  iatlacies  and  fantasies  of  his 
senses,  while  under  lite  influence  of 
that  intensest  feeling  of  which  his  na- 
ture is  capable  after  ambition^ — name- 
)yy  shame  from  self-accusation  and  re- 
morse. Was,  then,  the  apparition  of 
Banquo  like  that  of  the  dagger,  and  as 
Macbeth  must  himself  have  described 
that  dagger  to  his  wife, — 

*'  A  false  creation, 
Proceeding    from    tho    beat-oppressed 
braml" 

Did  the  poet  mean  to  intimate  more 
than  that  the  ghost  was  the  phantasm  of 
the  monarch's  guilty  mind  and  dis* 
fraught  senses  ?  If  uot,  he  has  adopted 
the  course  since  pursued  with  consum- 
mate art  by  Scott,  in  respect  of  the 
Bodachglass,  and  the  spectre  that  sat 
in  the  place  at  the  fatal  fountain  so 
lately  occupied  by  Lucy  Ashton.  Tlie 
heart  of  Macbeth,  like  that  of  Fergus 
and  the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  was 
torn  with  grief,  and  care,  and  possion, 
and  the  usurpation  of  one  all-engrossing 
idea  ;  and  surely  these  are  the  circum- 
stances under  which  tlie  senses  can 
best  play  us  false.  Ttie  reasoning  of 
Cassius  with  regard  to  the  vision  seen 
by  Brutus  applies  here.  Brutus  was 
addicted  to  the  doctrines  of  Plato.  He 
was  worn  with  vigils,  oppressed  with 
cares  and  doubts,  peradventure  re- 
specting both  tbe  past  and  the  future. 
We  in  those  days  snail  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  conceiving  how,  his  mind  be- 
ing all  awearied,  and  the  nervous  sys- 
tem of  the  brain  unstrung,  and  acting 
by  irregular  impulses,  he  may  have 
conjured  up  a  colossal  shape  before  his 
dim  eye.  A  consummate  general  him- 
self, and  opposed  in  the  person  of  An- 
touius  to  a  general  inferior  only  in  his 
day  to  Julius  Cfesar,  he  must  have 
long  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
last  moves  of  the  great  game  of  war  in 
which  they  were  engaged  must  be 
made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pbi- 
lippi,  somewhere  on  the  ^*  Philipplan 


fields.''  It  is  thus  that  we  flhoald 
nowadays  account  for  the  phantasm. 
The  observations  of  Cassius,  however, 
as  recorded  by  Plutarch,  ar&  well  wor- 
thy of  insertion  here : — 

**  Cassius,  being  in  opimoa  an  Epiea- 
rean,  and  raanonipg  thereoawith  Bmtvs, 
■pake  to  him  toacbing  the  vinoii  thns : 
'  In  our  sect,  Brutus,  we  have  an  opinioo 
that  we  do  not  alirsyea  iMe  or  eea  that 
which  we  suppose  we  do  both  feele  and 
sea ;  but  that  our  asnaea  being  credulous, 
and  therefore  easily  abused  (when  they 
are  idle,  and  uuooeupied  with  their  owne 
objects),  are  induced  to  imagiue  ther 
see,  and  conjecture  that  whidi  in  truth 
tbev  do  BoC.  For  our  minde  is  (|uiok 
ana  cunning  to  worke  (without  either 
cause  or  matter)  any  thing  in  the  imagin- 
ation whatsoever ;  and  therefore  the 
imaffinatioa  is  resembled  to  clay,  and  the 
mind  to  the  potter,  who,  without  aay 
other  cause  than  his  fancy  and  pleasure, 
changeth  it  into  what  fashioo  and  form 
he  will.  And  this  doth  the  diversity  of 
our  dreams  shew  unto  us.  For  oor 
imsgiaation  doth  from  a  ssaall  fancie 
grow  from  conoeipt  to  conceipt»  altering 
both  in  passions  and  forms  of  things 
imagined.  For  the  mind  of  man  is  ever 
occupied,  and  that  continual  moving  is 
nothmg  but  sn  imagination.  But  yet 
there  is  a  farther  cause  of  this  in  you; 
for  you,  being  by  nature  given  to  melan- 
choucke  discoursing,  and  of  late  con. 
tinually  occupied,  your  wits  and  senses 
having  been  over-laboured,  do  easier 
yield  to  such  ims^natioos.  For  to  saj- 
that  there  are  spurits  or  angels,  and  if 
there  were,  that  they  hare  the  shape  of 
men,  or  such  voyces,  or  any  power  at  all 
to  come  unto  us,  it  is  a  mockery.' "  * 

In  these  exquisite  passages  we  hare, 
I  appreliend,  a  sort  of  heliacal  rising  of 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Kant. 
Here  every  thing  in  the  world  is  made 
phantasmal, — the  only  thing  fixed  and 
true  betng  tbe  mind  of  man.  Here  is 
the  oneismf  the  I-ism  of  the  German, 
making  for  each  individual  his  own 
mind  the  centre  of  his  universe,  and 
its  Creator  in  all  the  details.  When 
that  mind  wanders,  or  goes  wrong,  all 


*  Vide  Sir  F.  North*s  translation  of  Plutarch's  life  of  Marcus  Brutus.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  disturb  the  belief  in  the  world-famous  story  of  Brutus's  vision,  told  so 
grandly  as  it  is  by  the  Greek  philosopher, —  one  of  the  honestest,  as  he  is  one  of  tbe 
noblest  and  most  useful,  of  authors.  But  Plutarch  himself,  speaking  of  the  second 
appearance  of  the  monstrous  shape,  remarks,  that  "  Publios  Volumnius,  a  grave  and 
wise  philosopher,  who  had  been  with  Brutus  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  doth 
make  no  mention  of  this  spirit."  But,  in  truth,  I  set  no  store  by  this, — for,  according 
to  the  same  Plutarch,  tbe  "  grave  and  wise  phflosopher*'  told  of  some  circumstances 
rather  less  credible  than  tbe  appearance  of  the  spectre  even  without  the  ezuhmatiofi 
pf  Cassius.  Digitized  by  V^OO^IC:! 
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is  astiayy— for  all  the  perceptions  and 
relations  of  thines  (which  are  alone 
real)  are  distarbed;  and,  in  Macbeth's 
phrase, 

"  Nothing  is 
Sarewhatisnot." 

If  we  adopt  the  philosophy  of 
Cassius  and  of  Kant,  good  I  But  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  believe  in  the 
reality  of  the  ghost  as  a  shape  or 
shadow,  existent  without  the  nimd  of 
Macbeth,  and  not  exclusively  within 
it,  we  shall  have  difficulties  to  deal 
with  which  may  be  put  under  two 
heads.  Why  did  the  ghost  come? 
Why  did  he  go  on  Macbeth's  approach, 
and  at  his  bidding? 

"  For  shapes  that  come  not  at  an  earthly 

Win  not  depart  when  mortal  voices  bioL. 
Lords  of  the  visionary  eye,  whose  lid 
Once  raised  remains  aghast,  and  will  not 
fell!"* 

It  is  clear  from  tlie  scene  that  Mac- 
beth drove  it  away,  and  also  that  he 
considered  it  as  much  an  illusion  as 
bis  wife  would  have  hm  had  him  when 
she  whispered  about  the  air-drawn 
dagger.  I  will  explain  this!  But 
why  did  it  come?  The  rules  under 
which,  and  the  reasons  wherefore, 
ghosts  were  allowed  to  visit  the  ma- 
terial world,  have  been  summed  up 
with  consummate  truth  and  ability  by 
Shakspeare.  Horatio,  as  a  scholar,  is 
called  upon  to  speak  to  the  ghost  of 
Hamlet's  fiuher,— 

"  Thou  art  a  scholar,  speak  to  it,  Horatio.*' 

And  in  the  vein  of  highest  poetry,  and 
with   «»&<*"   undeniable,  does   be 


address  it:— 


"  Stay,  iUusion ! 

Ml, 


If  thou  hast  any  souna,  or  use  of  voice. 
Speak  to  me : 
It  there  be  any  good  thing  to  be  done. 
That  may  to  thee  do  ease,  and  grace  to 

me, 
Speak  to  me : 

It  thou  art  privy  to  thy  country's  fate, 
Which,happily,  foreknowing,  may  avoid, 
O,  speak! 

Or,  if  then  hast  u|f  boarded  in  thy  life 
Extorted  treasure  m  the  womb  of  earth. 
For  which,  they  say,  you  spirits  oft  walk 

in  death. 
Speak  of  it :— stay,  and  speak«" 

Here,  in  sood  truth,  we  have  detailed 
solemnly  all  the  cireumstances  under 
which  ghosts  were  permitted  to  walk. 


Set  aside,  I  admit,  the  ghost  of  Hamlet, 
Ae  fether,  and  it  applies   generally. 
What,  then,  was  the  office  of  the  ghost  of 
Banquo,  supposing  it  to  be  an  illusion, 
beyond  the  mere  fiction' of  Macbeth's 
brain  ?    It  is  visible  to  none  but  Mac- 
beth ;  it  stardes  and  vexes  him ;  but 
It  never  for  an  instant  terrifies,  or  has 
the  sbghtest  possible  effect  upon  his 
plans  and  purposes.     The  annoyance 
only  confirms  and  makes  them  more 
positive,  to   the   extent  of  shedding 
bl(H)d,  which  he  always  loathed  morally, 
^d  at  which  he  sickened  physically. 
He  is  himself  again  whenever,  by  ap- 
prwching  the  chair,  he  makes  the  ap- 
pantion  disappear;  and  when  it  has 
nn^ly  vanished,  and  he  is  left  alone 
with  the  partner  of  all  his  joys  and 
sorrows,  hopes  and  fears,  he  manifestly 
thmks  no  more  of  it,  than  of  any  ordi- 
nary,   dull,   incapable    shadow,  with 
rwpect  to  which  his  senses  played  him 
fclse  for  a  moment.    In  support  of  the 
theory  that  the  poet  never  intended  to 
give  the  ghost  of  Banquo  an  existence 
beyond  that  in  the  fevered  brain  of  him 
who  murdered  his  friend  in  the  vain 
effort  to  champion  Fate,  it  is  worth 
observing,  that  it  is  only  in  certain 
PosiUons  the  spectre  is  visible  to  Mac- 
beth j    and  that  the  moment   of  his 
arrival  at  the  chair  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  apparition  are  uniformly 
the  same.    I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to 
contend  that  Shakspeare  would  have  us 
understand  that  a  trick    of  shadows 
affected  the  prturbed  senses  of  Mac- 
beth, exquisitely  acute  as  they  were, 
like  to  that  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  de- 
scribes as  having  once  had,  even  in    ' 
these  litter  days,  and  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  Gospel-light,  a  powerful 
opeiaticD  upon  himself.    I  cannot  re- 
collect where  Scott  tells  the  story,  but 
I  think  it  is  in  his  book  on  Beimn^ 
ology  and  Witchcraft ;  if  I  knew,  I 
would  not  be  guilty  of  using  any  woids 
but  his  own.    He  was  sitting  in  his 
library  at  Abbotsford  at  that  hour  of 
whidi  we  read  vdth  such  a  suffusion  of 
delight  in  ParUina  and  Don  Juan,  for 
it  answers  to  our  own  sensations;— 
when  there  is 

"  In  the  heavens  that  dear  obscnre. 
So  softly  daik  and  darkly  pure. 
Which  follows  the  decline  of  day 
As   twilight  melts  beneath  the  moon 
away!" 

The  doors  were  open,  and  he  looked 
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forth  into  the  hall,  and  there  tat  the 
shape  of  Lord  B^ron  (then  in  Greece) 
in  one  of  the  chairs.  Scott  gaxed  ? ery 
steadily,  and  not  without  the  natural 
heart-throb,  and  he  penned  the  features 
and  found  them  perfect  Byron,  and 
the  illusion  was  strong  upon  him.  On 
going  into  the  hall,  however,  to  satisfy 
himself  as  to  the  reality  of  the  ap- 
parition,  and  on  reaching  the  chair,  he 
found  that  tlie  doubtful  li^t  and  spor- 
tt?e  shadows  in  the  first  instance,  and 
in  the  next  his  own  brain,  had  been 
busjr  upon  some  cloaks  flung  upon  the 
chair,  until  they  had  foshioned  them 
into  the  resemblance  of  the  absent  poet. 
I  throw  this  out  as  not  undeserring 
casual  remark.  It  leads  me  also  to 
observe  that  the  painter,  Mr.  Maclise, 
is  quite  wrong  in  exhibiting  Macbeth 
as  stricken  with  fear.  I,  however,  im- 
pute this  to  him  as  no  fault  He  fbl** 
lows  the  multitude,  learned  and  uo^ 
learned.  Had  he  done  otherwise,  he 
would  have  had  the  whole  host  of 
critics  running  at  him  with  open, 
slavering  mouths,  from  the  butcher's 
cur  to  tne  '<  hig  bow-wow**  of  Puddle 
Dock.  Nevertlieless,  Mr.  Maclise  is 
wrong.  Macbeth  never,  for  a  single 
instant,  displays  the  touch  of  fear.  He 
is  astonished  and  enraged ;  his  senses, 
and,  for  the  moment,  his  intellect, 
are  playing  him  &lse ;  and  he  feels 
and  knows  it,  but  he  is  never  afraid. 
His  words,  fW>m  firM  to  last,  are  thoee 
of  defiance.  Whenever  the  apparition 
catches  his  sight,  he  advances  tovrards 
it,  till  he  makes  it  vanish.  He  neither 
shrinks,  nor  crouches,  nor  riiuns  its 
aspect  The  feeling  in  his  breast  was 
as  strong  in  this  scene  as  in  the  closing 
hour  of  bis  existence,  when  be  says, — 

*'  The  MiwD  I  sway  by  and  the  hzaet 

Ihetr 
Can  nerer  sag  wi&  doubt  or  sliake  with 

fear." 

Under  all -intense  excitement,  and 
especially  in  the  prelude  to  one  species, 
and  that  the  highest  of  animal  enjoy- 
ment, we  tremble  and  look  pale ;  but 
that  is  from  any  thing  but  fear;  I 
mean,  of  course,  not  mere  apprehension, 
but  that  enervating,  emasculating, 
palsying  fear,  which  Homer  describes 
as  the  companion  of  blood-freezing 
flight  It  is  when,  in  Macbeth's  ovm 
words, 

"  I  am  settled,  and  bend  up 
Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat/' 

that  the  che^  is  roost  deadly  pale. 


The  blood  has  been  funmooed  lo  nin 
the  citadel— the  heart  The  nervet,  then 
in  their  terrible  watchfelnees  and  re- 
solution to  act  to  the  utterance,  jhake 
the  museles  whilst  aw?iting  the  nKMuait 
of  doing;  but  never  is  the  whole  ftmme 
so  completely  under  the  mastery  of 
intellect  and  volition  as  at  sudi  a 
season.  In  the  grand  phrase  of  Shak- 
speare,  each  corporal  agent  is  bent  ap, 
as  with  the  huge  serpent  or  the  tiger 
for  his  fatal  spring. 

The  very  lepetnion  of  the  inrocation 
which  conjures  up  Banquo's  shadow 
is  a  proof  of  courage  in  Macbeth  which 
we  m  vain  look  fer  elsewhere,  save 
only  in  the  story  of  Marcus  Bnitna. 
Commentators  have  contrasted  the 
courage  of  Richard  IH.  with  that  of 
Macbeth,  and  given  the  preference  to 
the  former:  I  think  erroneously.  In 
the  field  both  were  as  brave  as  Murat 
or  Napoleon.  Each,  too,  was  not  alone 
the  strenvm  miles,  as  Paterculos  writes 
of  Pontius  Telessinus,  who  fbaffht  Me 
freat  battle  under  the  walls  of  Rome 
in  the  sight  of  her  women,  and  child- 
ren, and  tutelary  gods,  but  the  Iwh 
perator  bomu.  Surely,  however,  oo 
man  can  wisely  accord  the  palm  of 
higher  courage  to  Richard  when  under 
supernatural  influence  (if  ^ou  will),  or 
the  terrors  of  his  own  iroagioatioo. 
Macbeth  never  cries  for  mercy,  or  con- 
descends to  express  remorse,  or  lowers 

"  Tha  Bund  he  sways  by  Mid  the  ketrt  lia 
bears,^ 

to  any  power  or  influence,  human  or 
supernatural.  He  asserts  the  so- 
vereignty of  his  nature  alike  au;a]nst 
the  creatures  of  this  worlds  and  the 
agents  and  phantasms  of  the  world  of 
shadows.  He  commands  in  the  witches* 
cavern  as  he  would  in  the  baUle-Seld  ; 
and  be  it  marked  and  well-ieniembend, 
he  has  made  no  compact  with  tbeaa. 
They  are  his  servants;  he  in  no  soct 
theirs.  But  of  this  more  by  and  by. 
He  is  Secure  against  evety  things  mee^ 
the  reproaches  of  his  own  oonscienoe, 
which  is  replete  with  love  of  the  Oood 
and  Beautiful;  and  he  is  snccesslbl 
duringa  long  reign  and  alonff  life  nguntt 
every  thing  but  Fate,  and  to  this  he 
only  yields  personally  by  a  soldier's 
death  in  his  old  age,  when  he  CM^ 
to  live  no  longer.  In  Uus  liani|»H 
scene,  acoordii^  to  my  view^  he  is  oob* 
tending  with  his.  own  creattoii»  muA 
Lady  Macbeth  is  far  fiom  playuiK  tiw 
superior  P«rrf^j?n^(tj\^c?>y  *• 
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painter  (I  toach  one  moment  mote  on  conjures  up  die  image  of  the  ghost, 

the  picture,  then  take  my  leare  of  it).  He  forgets  that  Baiiquo  is  not    yet 

She  it  is  who  is  in  an  agony  of  grief  cold,  not  an  hour  dead,  that  his  bones 

and  terror.     Macbeth  talks  so  wildly,  are  not  marrowless,  that  he  is  lying  iu 

that  she  may  well  apprehend  that  his  a  ditch,  and  not  in  gmve  or  chamtl- 

reason  is  tottering,  find  I  should  believe  house!    This  is  little  short  of  raving, 

that  her  speech*  (which  the  commen*  and  so  the  afflicted  lady  takes  it.    Her 

tators  idly  condemn  as  loo  long)   is  observations  that  he  is  "  unmanned,** 

daltvered  while   he  is  hurrying   her  would  in  no  sort  apply,  if  she  had  not 

across  the  hall  to  the  qhair  where  he  added,  <*  in  folly  ;'^  that  is,  in  mental 

has  coniured  up  the  spectre.  alienation.    Never  yet  was  there  more 

He,  tn  the  course  of  his  advance,  ex-  true  and  desperate  resolution  evinced, 

claims,—  He  tells  the  ghost,— 

"Pf'yti»e,ieethere!-b6hoH!«look!      «  Why,  what  care  H   If  Aou  canst  nod, 
-lol-how  saj  your  ^^p^  ^^^ 

_.   ^ .    ,  ,       ...  •    1    *      I'  chamel-hotises  and  our  grares  must 

That  IS,  ki  our  vulgar  tdiom,  equivalent  ^^^^  ^ 

to  "Now,  what  have  you  to  say?"    He  Those  that  we  bury  back,  our  monumenfi 

then  talks  very  wildly  and  very  fiercely  Shall  be  the  maws  of  kites/'t 

as  he  does  again  afterwards,  when,  as  I 

presume,  having  left  the  neighbourhood         He  has  now  reached  the  chair,  and 

of  the  seat  a  second  time,  he  again  the  ghost  disappears. 

*  "  Lad^  Maehtth,  O  proper  stuff! 

This  is  the  very  paintiDg  of  your  fear ; 
This  is  the  air- drawn  dagger  which  you  said 
Led  you  to  Duncan    ♦    •    • 

When  all's  done. 
You  look  bat  on  a  stool.'' 

I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  however  the  ptintar  might  deal  with  the  sabject, 
the  actor  of  high  ability,  Uke  Edmund  Kean  —  should  there  ever  be  Buoh  another.-. 
would  do  well  to  dispense  with  the  raw^head-and-bioody-bones  fig^ure  of  the  ghost, 
and  play  at  the  empty  stool. 

When  I  wrote  the  above  sentence,  I  thought  it  was  new  :  but  **  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sua."  It  seems  John  Kemble  had  tried  my  suggested  experiment 
long  before  I  was  bom ;  but  the  town  rebelled,  and  the  laugh  being  against  htm — the 
worst  of  all  Weapons,  by  the  way,  to  have  used  a^nst  you,  for  the  fool  can  use  it, 
man  being  essentially,  as  it  is  said,  a  risible  anisial,  as  potently  as  Ulysses  —  he 
could  not  sueceed.  I  heard  this  from  my  friend  S  ,  on  a  ni^t  which  I  have 
marked  with  a  very  white  stone :  for,  first,  I  m^de  the  acquaintance  of  one  modem 
English  author  who  is  not  a  mob,  or  a  humbug,  or  a  donkey  docked  of  the  fore-legs, 
but  a  thorough  gentleman ;  and,  secondly,  there  were  two  c^d  friends  to  square  our 
table,  whom  we  both  loved,  and  who  were  Hkewine  men  of  genius.  The  party, 
reader,  was  nicely  constituted  ;  it  consisted  of  a  painter,  a  sculptor — the  first  without 
approach  in  their  own  branches  of  art,  and  far  better  than  the  best  of  mere  artists ~a 
aea-eaptaiB  (Mt  at  all  like  listen  Bulwarks),  and  m  apprenlioe  of  the  law ;  and  I 
Mtavs  you  that  no  men  ever  put  in  a  much  more  pletsanter  night  than  we  did.  Old 
Johnson  would  have  been  delighted  with  us,  and  we  would  not  have  been  a  whit  afraid 
to  admit  tha  '*  fine  old  fellow  "  to  a  share  in  our  eonvermtion.  We  would  have  insisted, 
however,  upon  bis  drinking  claret,  notwithstanding  his  ignorant  reproach  of  its  waut 
of  strength,  until  after  supper ;  he  should  then  have  had  "  the  drink  of  heroes,  till 
daylight  did  appear ;"  and  then  I  would  have  driven  him  home  to  Bolt  Court,  at  a 
pace  which  would  have  left  him  no  reason  for  applauding  as  a  thing  superior  the 
whiriing  of  a  post-chaise.  You  recollect,  reader,  he  slid  that  being  whirled  at  a  very 
rapid  rate  in  a  post-chaise  was  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  which  human  nature 
was  capable.    The  poor  old  lexicographer  never  rode  t  fox-chase ! 

t  A  story  iM  told  by  Suetonius,  or  one  of  bis  commentators,  I  forget  which, 
respecting  a  friend  of  Augustus  —  one  PoUio,  I  belie?e— who  was  in  the  habit  of 
throwing  the  (^ves  whom  he  doomed  to  death  into  a  pond  to  feed  his  lampreys. 
Augustus  was  at  his  table  one  day,  when  a  slave,  stunbling,  broke  a  costly  vase  of 
crystal.  The  wretch  seised  the  hem  of  the  emperor's  robe,  and  begged  not  for  life, 
hut  that  he  might  not  be  consigned  to  the  fishes.  The  imperial  visitor  caused  the  slave 
to  be  pardoned,  and  all  the  crystal  vessels  of  his  host  to  be  flung  into  the  pond. 
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«  Lady  M.  What!  Quit*  onmaiin'd  in  To  those  that  know  ma.    Come,  lore  and 

ibUjI*  health  to  all; 

**  Maeb»  If  I  stand  here,  I  aaw  hinu  Then  TU  sit  down,    Gire  me  some  Y^ue 
**LadtfM,                 Fie,forahame!"  —fill  fall: 

After  he  has  become  calm,  his  hidy  ^  ^'^taWe'?^  ^^^"^  j^^^  ^^  **"*  ^***^" 
says  aloud,—  *     Ghoitmet, 

**  Ladn  M,  My  worthy  lord,  And  to  oar  dear  friend  Banqno,  whoni 

Yoar  noble  friends  do  lack  yoa.  we  miss : 

«  Macb.  I  do  forget  :^  Woold  he  were  here '.    To  all,  aad  him, 

Do  not  mase  at  me,  my  most  worthy  we  thirst, 

friends :  And  all  to  all. 
I  have  a  atrange  infirmity,  which  is  nothing         <*  LonU,  Oar  duties,  and  the  pledge.** 

*  Steevens  would  leave  out  the  words  '*  in  folly,"  as  probable  interpolations,  and 
as  considering  the  **  Whati  Quite  unmann'd  V*  forcible  enough;  but  Steerens  neither 
understood  the  fonse  of  the  expression,  nor  the  meaning  of  folly  (the/oii«,  preciady, 
of  the  French),  as  I  hare  aboTC  explained  it  ^namely,  as  mental  aUenation  or  in- 
tellectual disturbance.    It  is  to  this  charge  of  **  folly  **  that  he  ^plies,-T 

«  If  I  stand  here,  I  saw  him." 
And  then  proceeds  to  reason  on  it  :^ 

*'  The  times  have  been 
That,  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  die, 
And  there  an  end  ;  but  now  they  rise  again, 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns. 
And  push  us  from  our  stools.    This  is  more  strange 
Than  such  a  murder  is." 

These  passages  serre  to  strengthen  the  course  of  argument  I  have  urged  in  the 
text.  But  this  is  so  important  that  I  hold  it  worth  a  few  more  words.  Four  things 
will  be  easily  allowed  about  the  author  of  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  First,  that  he 
was  a  scholar ;  second,  that  he  was  a  master  of  the  English  tongue ;  thiKL  that  no 
man  was  more  likely  to  be  acquainted  with  the  value  ana  meaning  of  words  as  diey 
were  used  in  the  time  of  Shakspears ;  fourth,  that  no  man  could  be  a  better  authori^ 
as  to  the  sense  in  which  any  term  relating  to  what  in  our  modem  dialect  is  geoerically 
called  madness  was  used.  Now,  Burton  uses  and  declares  "  folly  "  to  be  a  generic 
term  **  equivalent  to  what  we  now  term  madness,"  as  may  be  seen.  Fart  L  sec  Mem.  1 , 
subsec.  1.    He  says :— 

**  DeUrium  Dotage,']  Dotaoe,  fatuity,  or  folly,  is  a  common  name  to  all  the  fol- 
lowing species,  as  some  will  hsTO  it  [i.  e.  pkrene  fnadneu,  hydrophobia,  hycoKthrepia, 
chorus  Sancti  Viti,  extasit"],  Laurentius  and  Altomarua  comprehended  madness,  fiae£m- 
^uUy»  and  the  rest,  under  this  nsme,  and  call  it  the  summiLm  genus  of  them  all.  If  it 
be  distinguiahed  from  them,  it  is  natural,  or  ingenUe,  which  cornea  by  aome  defect  of 
the  organs  and  over-moist  brain,  as  we  see  in  our  common  fools ;  and  is  for  the  most 
part  intended  or  remitted  in  particular  men,  and  thereupon  some  are  wiser  than  other ; 
or  else  it  is  acquisite,  an  appendix  or  s3nnptom  of  some  other  disease  which  comet  or 
goes  ;  or  if  it  continue,  a  sign  of  melancholy  itself." 

Now  Burton  distinguishes  madness,  in  the  specific  sense  it  was  then  used,  frtssa 
phrensie  and  melancholy,  describes  it  as  "  a  vehement  dotage  or  raving,  without 
a  fever,  for  more  violent  than  melancholy."  It  is  without  the  fever  which  aooons- 
panies  phrensie ;  and,  consequently,  the  memory  is  not  to  the  same  extent  affected. 
Again,  it  is  not  like  melancholy^  of  any  deg^ree,  essentially  a  coutinuate  disease,  "  n 
settled  humour."  For  the  species  of  this  madness.  Burton  puts  down  "  ecttasie, 
enthusiasm,  revelations,  and  visions,**  I  am  now  in  a  condition  to  remark  that  the 
"  folly,"  under  the  influence  whereof  Macbeth's  wife  accuses  him  of  labourinr,  is 
preciseljr  of  the  sort  differing  from  phrensie  madness,  and  the  rest  enumerated,  as 
"  acquisite,"  an  appendix  or  symptom  of  some  other  disease  which  comes  or  goes." 
[We  should  now  say,  comes  and  goes,  to  convey  the  like  meaning.]  Nor  is 
there  an  absence  of  evidence  in  the  play  as  to  the  foot  that  Macbeth  bad,  at  least, 
the  disease  of  an  exquisitely  nervous  temperament.  This  is  carefully  to  be  b<»tie 
in  mind ;  for,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  vast  experience  and  knowledge  of  £s* 
quirol  (who  is  vet  living,  I  trust,  to  the  pride  of  science  and  relief  of  suffering 
humanitj),  that  there  muat  always  be  some  mental  mal-conformation  upon  some  poml 
to  sllow  of  alienation  from  a  moral  ahock.  Even  the  lords,  in  thia  scene  of  the  pknr, 
appear  to  be  aware  of  thia  mental  mal-conformatioa  in  Macbeth ;  and  thiou^oot  Af 
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Macbeth's   e^   catches   the  ghost  Standuotupontheordarofjoiir  going, 

Again,  and  again  on  rushing  at  it  he  But  go  at  once, 

drives  it  away  as  a  '*  horrible  shadow''  "  ^*  Good  night,  and  better  health 

and  "  unreal  mockery."  He  then  wishes  .  ^^^  h"  majesty ! 

the  company,  who  are  amazed   and  "I^^iyif.  Akind^goodnighttoaUr 

disturbea^  to  remain  quiet :—  Macbeth  still  continues  this  forlorn 

"Pray you, sit stiU."  !f?!''°nl'""v,    a    v  v,    ^    •« 

^  ^  "  It  will  hare  blood ;  they  say,  blood  will 

But  upon  Lady  Macbeth's  addressing  haye  blood." 
him,  his  mind  wanders  once  more  into  But,  so  far  from  being  shaken  in  any 
that  terrible  reasoning  which  is  at  once  of  his  purposes, — so  hx  ftom  being 
the  test  and  efiect  of  intellectual  dis-  appalled  by  this  supposed  visitant  fipom 
turbance,  when  we  argue  right  from  another  world,  he  is  only  «  the  more 
wrong  premises:—  bloody,  bold,  and  resolute."    He  at 
"  You  make  me  strange  ®"^  *"™5  *^**  ™*"**  *o  dealing  with 
Even  to  the  diflnposition  that  I  owe,  another  grandee  who  has  provoked  his 
When  wfw  I  think  you  can  behold  such  suspicions,  and  he  evinces    his    de- 
sights,  termination  not  to  lose  a  moment  in 
And  keef)  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks,  the  business. 
When  mine  are  blanch'd  with  fear.                                    **  What  is  the  night  V 
«  BosM.            What  sights,  my  lord  1          **  Lady  M,  Almost  at  odds  with  mom- 
"  Lady  M.  I  pray  you  speak  not ;  he                 ing,  which  is  which,  t 

grows  worse  and  worse ;  "  Macb,  How  say'st  thou,  that  Macduff 

Question  enrages  him:  at  once,  good  denies  his  person 

night :-«  At  our  great  hiddmg  V 

wiiole  of  the  horrible  scene,  and  eve^  after,  tbey  seem  satisfied  there  was  no  more  at 
Work  on  Macbeth  than  what  he  himself  declafts  :— 

"  A  strange  infirmity,  IrHich  is  nothing 
To  those  who  knoW  me." 

When  Macbeth  begins  his  ravings,  Rosse  ia  the  first  to  exclaim, — 

"  Gentlemen,  rise ;  his  highness  is  not  welL" 

They  were  clearly  about  to  do  so,  when  Lady  MIcheth  detains  them. 

"  Sit,  worthy  friends :  my  lord  itrftm  thus. 

And  hath  been  from  hii  youth,    Iray  you  keep  seat ! 
The  fit  is  momentary ;  upon  a  thtught 
He  will  be  well  agam." 

That  she  sincerely  believes  the  latter  part  of  what  she  here  says,  who  can  doubt  i 
Else,  sorely,  she  Would  have  at  once  bade  **  Good  night  \"  Even  on  Macbeth's  second 
outburst,  she  is  coutent  with  reminding  the  peeis  they  should  think  of  it  but  as  a 
thing  of  custom,  and  no  more.  When  he  at  last  nves  utterly  about  "  sights,"  Rosse 
asks  him,  as  one  would  a  patient  under  temporary  Uienation,  to  hiimour  him, — 
"  What  sights,  my  lord  r 

And  Lenox,  to  the  lady*s  impetuous  "  Good  night!"  pauses  calmly  and  ootixteoosljr 
to  reply,—. 

*'  Good  night,  and  better  health  attend  his  majesty  V* 

Manifestly  not  an  individual  present,  except  Macbeth  himself,  has  the  slig^htest 
notion  of  any  supernatural  interference.  The  wife,  even  in  the  terrible  sincerity  bf 
faer  vocal  sleep,  evinces  her  disbelief  iu  that  which  the  and  her  lord  had  alike  dis- 
missed from  their  widdng  thoughts,  and  recure  to  it  only  as  a  thing  of  dread,  which 
in  its  time  had  struck  its  sad  and  permanent  stroke  v^n  the  brain  :— 
"  I  tell  you  yet  again  [an  awful  again],  Banquo's  buried ; 
He  cannot  come  out  of  his  grave." 

*  Steevens  says, "  I  take  it  for  gpninted,  that  the  redundant  and  valueless  syllables, 
*  a  kind/  are  a  playhouse  interpolation."  He  is  Wrcng  in  his  conjecture.  This  uie 
bf  "  kind,"  in  strengthening  a  courteous  expression,  is,  according  to  the  old  English 
idiom,  still  preserved  and  in  use  in  Ireland  amongst  the  descendants  of  the  content- 
pOraries  of  Shakspeare  and  Spenser,  of  Bacoh  and  K^eigh. 

f  This  passage  is  not  noticed  by  any  of  thb  commentators.  It  pussies  me  ex- 
ceedingly. I  am  not  of  those  who  believe  that  Shakspeare  ever  sets  down  any  thmg 
carelessly  or  unadvisedly;  it  therefore  troubles  me  to  m«k€bgSlel?y\S©OTf^* 
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The  lady  is  still  in  deq>  terror,  and 
well  knows  what  this  abrupt  mode  of 
asking  her  opinion  of  this  circumstance 
bodes.     More  blood  is  to  be  shed. 
She  answers,  timidly  and  evasively,— 
**  Did  ip^oo  send  to  him,  surl 
"  Macb.  I  hear  it  by  the  way  j  •  but 
IwiUtend!'' 

There  is  now  no  need  of  stimulating 
him.  The  ghost  is  at  once  and  for  ever 
dismissed.  Macbeth  never  alludes  to 
'it.  His  lady  taTks  not  of  it,  except  in 
her  terrible  dreams;  when  the  memory 
of  Lady  Macduff,  ^so,  of  whose  mur- 
der she  was  altogether  innocent,  crosses 
her  mind  with  that  of  Duncan,  in  which 
she  bore  so  awful  a  part.  Nor  does 
Lenox,  or  Angus,  or  Rosse,  or  any 
other  of  the  thanes  present  at  the  ban- 
quet, advert  to  Macbeth's  words  and 
conduct  even  after  they  had  rebelled. 
.They  must  have  all  been  impressed 
with  the  reality  of  Macbeth*s  illness, 
else  the  circumstance  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten as  against  a  tyrant.  In  addition 
to  the  causes  of  sensual  and  intellectual 
disturbance  which  I  have  already  dwelt 
on,  it  may  be  well  remarked  that  toe  state 
of  Macbeth's  mind  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  day  is  touched  upon  both  by  his 
wife  and  himself  in  the  most  deeply 
melancholy  poetry  that  was  ever  writ- 
ten. I  refer  to  the  second  scene  of  the 
third  act.  Both,  moreover,  at  the  close 
of  the  scene  whereof  I  have  been  treat- 
ing, advert  to  physical  and  moral 
reasons  for  bis  malady.  Besides  making 
companions  of  "  sorriest  foncies,''  he 
had  been,  like  Brutus,  suflering  under 
insamnium,  which  never  (ails  to  affect 
the  senses  and  disturb  the  mind. 

"  Lady  M,  You  lack  the  season  of  all 
nature's  sleep. 

"  Macb.    Come,  we'll  to  sleep:    My 
strange  and  self-abuse 
Is  the  initiate  fear  that  lacks  hard  use  : — 
We  are  but  young  in  deed.*' 


I  now  close  my  remarks  on  this  one 
scene,  and  the  topics  it  has  suggeMed. 
I  next  propose,  in  one  or  two  parts^  as 
it  may  be,  to  treat  of  tiie  tragedy 
generally  ^  one  of  the  most  daring, 
and  yet  the  moat  successfbl  and  perfect, 
of  human  works.  This  will  include 
an  elaborate  consideration  of  the  cha- 
raclen  of  Macbeth  and  hia  lady ;  aad 
likewise^  if  I  find  I  can  ledoce  te 
snbjeet  lo  the  compfebonsioo  esd  e^ 
joyment  of  ^le  ordnefy  feeder^  aooae 
notices  of  deaaopology  and  wit^enA, 
so  far  as  the  use  of  4bese  dreed  aladies 
can  be  applied  to  explaining  passages 
and  circumstances,  or  increasing  bmo's 
appreciation  of  the  pk^.  la  oee  le- 
spect  I  fSuicy,  I  may  well  express  my 
feeliegs  ie  tiie  hngeage  of  Lora  Beeoii. 
Many  men  have  given  their  opiniops 
upon  Macbeth  before  me,  and  I  differ 
with  them  all;  yet  I  frankly  admit, 
*'  many  of  these  men  had  greater  vrits, 
for  above  my  own  ;'^  still  I  think  they 
fell  into  the  error,  <*  first  to  believe 
that  others  knew  that  which  they  knew 
not,  and  after  that  themselves  knew 
that  which  they  knew  not."  For  the 
rest,  I  hold  that  eve^  man  whose 
native  speech  is  our  English  tongue 
has  a  rifffit  to  approach  Shakspeere,  as 
the  heathen  woula  tlie  divinity  in  wfatfun 
he  particularly  confided,  and  whom  be 
most  zealously  adored ;  and,  moreover, 
that  he  should,  in  no  sort,  fear  that 
reverential,  humble^  untiring  worship 
would  not  be  fraught  with  its  reward ; 
but  be,  on  the  contrary,  strong  in 
the  conviction  that  the  vision  or  ^ 
spirit  would  not  &il  to  nianifost  it- 
self to  the  pioua  worshipper.  I  abaU 
try  to  expoand  Shakapetie's  mean- 
ing upon  all  occasions  from  hit  etm 
oracles,  and  will  never  presume  to 
look  abroad,  except  when  I  find  him 
mute. 


could  have  been  consumed  at  tlie  banquet.    We  know  that  the  supper  was  appointed 

for  seven  at  night.    Macbeth  says,— 

**  Let  every  man  be  master  of  his  time 
Till  seven  at  night.    To  make  society 
The  sweeter  welcome,  we  will  keep  ourself 
Tin  supper-time  alone." 

Many  hours  must  have  elapsed  betwixt  seven  at  night  and  daybreak.  Ware  all 
these  supposed  to  be  passed  in  the  entertainment  with  which  the  seene  opens  ! 

•  Perhaps  we  should  read  "  heard  '"  the  meaning  then  would  be,  "  I  heard  it  in- 
cideutaUy."  **  By  tlie  way  "  is  here  decidedly  the  pure  idiomatic  English  for  wkat 
a  pedant  (say  poor  old  Johnson,  as  he  was  a  wordmonger)  would  call "  incidentally ;" 
a  common  Cockney,  *'  promiscuously." 
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It  is  becoming  almost  tiresome  to  re- 
peat, year  by  year,  the  story  of  Con- 
servative gains  and  Radical  losses,  in 
the  Revising  Barristers'  Registration 
Courts.  The  certainty  of  the  result,  and 
the  regularity  of  its  occunence,  deprives 
tlie  matter  of  nearly  all  its  interest. 
It  now  begins  to  be  generalhr  under- 
stood, that  in  all  but  a  very  few  of  the 
roost  mobbish  sort  of  boroughs — such 
as  Finsbury,  Sheffield,  and  the  Tower 
Hamlets — the  Conservatives  can  take 
the  lead,  if  they  choose  to  take  the 
trouble.  All,  therefore,  that  we  need, 
practically,  to  know,  is,  whether  the 
Conservatives  are  taking  the  trouble  or 
not?  Ibat  point  ascertained,  all  the 
rest  follows  of  coarse. 

We  do  not  perceive,  this  year,  any 
considerable  relaxation  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Conservatives.  In  some 
places,  indeed,  the  entire  and  inevit- 
able ascendancy  of  the  one  party  or 
the  othec  is  so  well  ascertained,  that 


either  the  Radicals  or  the  Conservatives 
abandon  the  straggle,  and  matters  are 
left  to  take  their  course.  This  will 
doubtless  be  the  case,  at  last,  with  the 
larger  half  of  the  whole.  But  at  pre- 
sent the  struggle  between  the  two 
parties  in  parliament  is  too  intense, 
and  even  single  votes  are  too  valuable, 
to  allow  a  clumce  to  be  thrown  away, 
or  a  seat  to  be  tacitly  sonendered 
which  it  was  possible  to  keep  or  to 
gain. 

On  the  whole,  then,  perhaps  as  much 
labour  has  been  spent  on  this  year's 
contest  as  on  former  ones.  But  we 
incline  to  think  that  the  reanlt  is  even 
more  decidedly  in  &vour  of  the  Con- 
servatives than  in  any  former  year. 
We  see,  at  least,  prospects  on  every 
hand  of  seats  to  be  wrested  from  th^ 
Whigs ;  but  scarce  any  of  counterba- 
lancing losses.  The  following  is  the 
fullest  acconnt  that  we  have  been  able 
to  collect  :— 


COUNTIES. 

Conservative. 
Su 


Middlesex  : 
Objections  < 


969 


South  Dsrbysuise  : 

Objections 165 

Claims    0 


East  Cumberland  : 

Objections •  •  •  •  •     218 

£asi  Sombbset  : 

ObjaetioM..  •••.'..»«•«  ••••..       86 
Claims    0 


West  Norfolk  : 
Objections  . . 
Claims    .... 


566 
434 


Bucks  : 

Objections 96 

Claims    331 


bS6 


87 
386 

473 


X« 


79 


330 
3&9 

619 


81 

4<J3 


Radical. 


754 


395 
0 


\U 


25 
0 


b3^ 
360 


67 
145 


331 


170 
94 

264 


43 


11 
67 

78 


177 
245 

4«S 


32 
120 


161 
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North  Devon  : 

Objections t  •  •  •  •  • . 

ClauDs    ft 

South  Devon  : 

Objectioiui . .  •  t  •  t  • i 

West  Gloucestershire  \ 

Objections  • • 

Clums    •  •  •  t . .  t 

East  Gloucestershire  : 
Objections •  •  < 

North  Durham  : 

Objections «•••••«. 

*  Yorkshire  (West  Riding) : 

Objections 

Claims 

Rutland  i 

Objections  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  t  •  #  t  • 

Anglesey  : 

Objections •  •  • 

Claims    ..•••.. •  •  i 


[Noyemb^, 


CONSl 

Made. 

ttVATlTI. 

Sualatoed. 

Ra^ 
Made. 

UCAL. 

..     482 

286 

777 

380 

0 

608 

0 

386 

894 

766 

ta     153 

126 

86 

46 
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These  are  the  whole  that  we  have 
yet  received :  and  it  will  be  perceiTed 
that,  with  a  Tery  few  exceptioos,  their 
uniform  tenor  is  in  fiirour  of  Con* 
senrative  ascendancy.  They  relate, 
it  is  true,  only  to  a  small  portion  of 
the  electoral  bodies,  but  they  relate  to 
those  especially  whose  progress  is  of 
importance.  More  than  the  half  of 
the  constituencies  of  England  are  at 
rest  Their  bent  is  fully  ascertained, 
the  ascendauor  of  one  party  or  the 
other  is  established,  and  the  beaten 
minority  Ms  into  a  state  of  solkn  in« 


activitji  This  is  perceptible  on  the 
part  ol  the  Consenrati?es,  in  ?arious 
goremtient  and  ultrapRadical  boroughs, 
such  at  Plymouth,  Hythe,  Sheffield, 
Gateshad,  and  Finsbury ;  and  equallr 
so  on  the  part  of  the  Radicals,  in  sucm 
towns  ttf  Woodstock,  Buckingham, 
Huntingdon,  Pembroke,  and  a  score.of 
others  ^ihich  might  be  named.  Two- 
thirds  o^the  English  counties  are  now 
wholly  sirrenderad  to  the  Conservatives. 
We  heai'of  no  movement  whatever,  this 
registration,  in  Berkshire,  Oxfofdshire, 
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East  Yorkfhire,  NortliaroptoMbtre,  or 
Essex.  NoWhig^  Radical  CM  be  found 
to  waste  time  or  money  on  so  hopeless 
a  task.  Thus  the  scene  of  action  and  of 
contest  lessens,  year  by  year.  Perhaps 
about  a  hundred  English  or  Welsh 
seats  still  remain  in  doubt,  and  roust 
be  strenuously  contested  until  the 
struggle  is  over,  and  the  final^  triumph 
of  Conservative  principles  achieved. 

But  there  are  other  signs  of  a  hope- 
ful kind,  which  are  only  collaterally 
mingled  with  these  questions,  and  yet 
will  immensely  aid  us  in  the  final 
issue.  The  people  are  generally  be- 
ginning to  understand  that  the  existing 
system  of  registration  is  full  of  faults; 
and  they  wili  soon  demand  and  obtain 
a  better  one.  The  change,  if  it  be  an 
honest  one,  must  be  for  the  advantage 
of  honest  men,  i.e.  of  Conservatives. 
All  chat  we  wish  is,  that  care  be  taken 
to  define  and  limit  the  franchise  .to 
those  to  whom  the  Reform-bill  in- 
tended to  give  it.  The  only  exclusion 
or  restriction  we  ask  is,  the  exclusion 
of  those  upon  whom  the  law  confers  no 
franchise,  but  who  now  contrive  to 
steal  in  by  some  loophole  or  cranny 
which  was  inadvertently  left  unstoppecl. 
The  only  argument  worth  a  straw 
brought  against  Lord  Sunley's  bill 
was,  the  notorious  existence  of  manifold 
defects  in  the  English  system,  and  the 
propriety  of  rectifying  these  before  pro- 
ceeding to  spy  out  the  errors  of  Ireland . 
Such  a  style  of  reasoning  was  not 
worth  much,  it  is  true;  but  atill  it 
served  in  lieu  of  a  better  argument ; 
and  it  shewed  the  desirableness  of  re- 
moving speedily  the  blemishes  so  al- 
luded to. 

Anotlier  notion,  however,  and  a  most 
important  one,  is  coming  into  lotice  ; 
which,  if  it  receives  the  consideration 
which  is  its  due,  will  aid  the  cause  of 
good  government  beyond  anj  other 
single  change  that  could  be  levised. 
We  have  once  or  twice  before  alluded 
to  tlie  idea,  first  mooted,  we  be)ieve»  in 
Scotland,  of  changing  a  prtipeny  quali- 
fication to  vote,  which  is  our  present 
system,  into  an  educational  qoalifica* 
turn, — a  test  of  intelligence  aid  eapa^ 
city  of  judgioe.  The  propoiition  if 
strenuously  and  powerfully  sipported 
in  a  tract  very  recently  issued  Groin  the 
pen  of  an  English  Hadicft,  This 
writer  so  vigorously  t>elabour8  some  of 
the  vices  of  the  present  system^  and  so 
satisbetonly  disposes,  also,  of  some  of 
the  Civottrite  panstcefis  of  bis  ovn  party. 


that  we  feel  inclined  to  place  a  rather 
long  quotation  from  his  pamphlet  be- 
fore our  readers:  — 

"  '  Popular  government '  oaaaot  be 
popular  government  unless  based  oo  a 
franchise  larger  than  one  elector  to  for^ 
souls ;  which  is  rather  less  than  the  ex- 
isting proportion  between  thoge  wka  vott 
and  Uiose  who  are  governed  by  the  voten. 
But  it  is  not  merely  of  the  numerical, 
but  still  more  of  the  moral  defects  of  the 
existing  electoral  body  that  there  is 
ground  to  complain.  Every  one  who  bad 
Sie  commonest  means  of  appKeeiatting  the 
reckless  vice  with  which  partiMns  fmrther 
their  lust  for  power,  perceived,  ere  the 
Reform-bill  was  three  years  old,  that  the 
natural  will  of  the  electoral  body  must, 
after  a  due  season  of  subordination,  fall 
captive  to  the  devilry  of  the  ineesiant 
macbinadons  which  &e  inatramenta  of 
faction  were  employed  to  ply.  Every  one 
saw  that  the  facilities  for  intimidation 
and  foul  play,  jrhich  rendered  it  neees- 
sary  to  forego  open  voting  even  in  so- 
cieties of  gentlemen,  must  prove  rapidly 
fatal  to  the  independence  of  poorer  men, 
possessed  of  a  power  which  the  suborners 
have  a  tenfold  greater  temptation  to  assail, 
and  that  the  vote  by  ballot  was  essential 
to  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  at  all. 
Hence  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  li- 
beral representatives  of  the  people  in 
parliamoot  from  a  majority  of^fOO  to  a 
majeri^  of  tO ;  and  Amt  a  majority  no 
loDjg^r  exhibited  in  the  achievement  of 
active  gains  to  liberal  legislatioo,  hot  in 
the  mere  assertion  of  principles.  It  may 
be  argued,  that  interpose  the  ballot  be- 
tween the  corrupting  agency  and  the 
electors,  and  we  may  trust  refonn  to 
their  independent  Judgment.  I  fear  not. 
How  can  we  willingly  commit  the  pro- 
gress and  liberties  of  t6,(X)0,<X)0  English- 
men  to  the  *  independent  judgment  *  of 
80,000  msA  who  have  been  sa^fsetftf — ejf. 
mooeufuUiif  tidgfeeted-^to  th§  frocets  tf 
tevea,  ffean*  corruplwn  at  thefoml  hands  of 
faction !  No :  a  portion  of  the  doctoral 
body  are  too  blunted  in  principle,  and 
fallen  in  servility,  to  be  meet  or  fitting 
guardians  of  the  progress  of  all  that  is 

good,  Uberal,  purs,  faign-rainded,  and  true. 
I  the  empire.  There  are  nnmbets  of 
them  too  debenehed  by  drink  and  bribe ; 
a  gia*smelUog,  beer-bibbing  crew,  who 
have  either  minds  to  be  bought,  or  no 
minds  at  all*  These,  at  a  body,  are  not 
the  men  to  whom  the  destinies  of  the 
country  can  be  alone  intrusted,  be  they 
ballot-bulwarked  as  they  may.  In  a  word, 
they  are  too  dirty  within  to  be  wbeliy 
cleansed  by  appliances  firom  wMiont. 

•'  The  spirit  of  the  times  ^ths  bonenr* 
able  aepiratiana  of  the  people  tkeasselves 
—BO  leas  than  the  abetraet  nqakmrnim 
oicvmmm  seaie,  demMid  tte  4)»  em* 
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ciBe  of  a  mental  function  like  that  of  tiie 
franchise  should  he  dependent  on  a  man* 
tal  qualification.  Mind  and  the  supremacy 
of  intelligence  are,  as  it  were,  the  vary 
genius  of  Reform,  and  the  beacon  of 
progress.  Why  dissever  the  natural 
affinity  between  the  social  right  of  elec- 
tion from  the  mental  qualification  how  to 
elect'between  the  power  to  aet  and  the 
knowledge  how  to  act  t  Any  quaKfioa- 
tions  for  the  franchise  irreapeetiTe  of  the 
MBANs  OF  juDOMBNT,-~whether  they  be 
jears,  bricks,  or  bofling-pots,  are  un. 
worthy  of  a  people  %a&ui^  their  own 
moral  and  political  regeneration. 

**  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repudiate 
the  demand  for  universal  suffrage, 
founded  as  it  is  on  the  mistaken  assump- 
tion of  the  existence  of  any  other  than  a 
social  right  in  a  state  of  a  society  ;  and 
of  the  existence  of  any  social  right  with- 
out proof  of  aptitude  to  use  it  braeficially 
for  society.  Universal  suffrap  asserts 
the  right  of  a  man  to  govern  otners  whe- 
ther he  knows  how  to  govern  them  or 
not.  It  is  a  mere  animal  demand,  which 
mieht  properly  emanate  from  a  conclave 
of  bears,  wherein  might  makes  right,  and 
might  is  measured  by  years.  Educational 
sunnijp^  is  the  demand  of  rational  beings, 
conscious  of  the  behests,  and  desirous  to 
vindicate  the  rights,  of  mind.  One  is 
mental,  the  other  physical  force. 

"  The  amount  of^  education  fixed  on 
for  an  electoral  qualification  is  matter  for 
discussion.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
a  competent  knowledge  of  reading  and 
writing,  evidenced  by  the  latter,  would 
give  quite  sufficient  guarantee  of  the 
MEANS  of  judgment  (and  this  is  aU  so- 
ciety can  legitimately  reouire,  or  law  se« 
cure) ;  but  others  think  oififerently. 

"  Universal  sufifrage  may  be  ocm- 
sidered  almost  as  an  abandoned,  at  any 
rate  as  a  hopeless,  demand  ;  there  is  no 
getting  over  the  certainty  that,  if  the 
whole  people  were  fit  for  the  suffrage, 
they  would  have  it :  their  mistake  has 
been  that  of  putting  the  cart  before  tie 
horse,  and  which  satisfactorily  accounts 
for  their  somewhat  baekwvd  progrese. 
If  they  were  to  reverse  ti»eir  pmi  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  learn  to  vote  by  way  of 
getting  votes,  instead  of  seeking  votes 
by  way  of  learning  how  to  vote,  thej 
would  make  more  progress  towards  their 
own  objects,  were  it  solely  from  the  dif- 
ference of  having  tbe  whole  of  the  in- 
telligence of  the  middle  classes  with,  in- 
stead of  against,  them.  Uniyersal  snf- 
frage  empowers  ignorance,  and  affords  of 
itself  no  inducement  to  instraetion.  Edu- 
cational sufifrage  enfirancbises  all  who 
ha  ve  the  means  of  judgveot  aad  aeosM 


to  information.  It  attaches  a  new  and 
powerful  stigma  to  ignorance,  instead  of 
giving  it  equal  power  with  the  highest 
mental  aptitude.  Educational  suffrage, 
though  it  cannot  secure  wisdom  in  every 
bodv  whom  it  enfranchises,  will  apply  a 
mighty  motive  to  the  aristocracy,  clergy, 
and  the  middle  classes,  to  supply  the 
poorer  eleetora  with  useful  information, 
which  their  possession  of  the  elements 
of  education  sod  the  means  of  asprore- 
nent  will  reoisr  efikient.  It  has,  in- 
deed, been  objeoted  to  an  educational 
qnalifioation  that  it  is  exclusive.  The 
exact  reverse  is  the  fact.  It  excludes  no 
one ;  this  is  ito  great  merit :  eive  to  all 
the  means  of  education,  and  he  who  ia 
too  ignorant  to  be  inttMsted  with  the 
power  of  goreming  others  txcludes  him- 
self from  the  franchise.  If  an  educational 
qualification  be  *  exclusive,'  wh«t  in  the 
name  of  unreason  are  we  t^  say  for  the 
wisdom  and  justice  of  not  allowiag  a 
man  to  exercise  his  judgment,  howerer 
enfightened,  unless  he  has  a  heap  of  brickx 
and  mortar  at  hta  back  1 ! ! 

*'  Household  suffrage  is  an  ingenious 
plan  for  retaining  the  form  of  property 
qualification  witfiout  a  remnant  of  its  ad- 
Taatages,  and  of  incurring  all  the  danger 
anA  embracing  all  the  ignorance  of  *  Uni- 
versal Suffrage,'  without  the  merit  of  its 
Doiuexclusiveness.  It  includes  all  the 
blackguardism  and  thievery  which  rents 
a  gi£-shop  or  a  cellar,  and  excludes  the 
intelligeiioe  which  does  not  happen  to 
rent  a  house.  The  people  will  justly 
repel  the  advice  to  trust  themselves  and 
their  4ause  in  the  jame  boat  with  bricks 
and  m»rtar :  it  will  sail  more  swifUy  with 
mind :  let  them  proclaim  the  union  of  the 
franch^e  and  ecmcation ;  and  may  we  not 
augur  to  both,  and  to  the  mighty  benefits 
they  h«rald,  a  speedier  and  easier  pro- 
gressr* 

We  eoDgratnlate  the  ''  philosophical 
Radicals  **  on  the  p^resa  thc^  are 
evidently  making.  To  have  discovered 
that  uiiversal  sufirage  is  "  a  mere 
animal  lemand,  which  might  emanate 
from  a  eonela?e  of  bears ;"  and  that 
**  hooaehold  snflBrage  includes  all  the 
blackguirditm  and  tliievery  which  rents 
agiQ-sh4por  a  cellar,  and  excludes  the 
intelligeice  which  does  not  happen  to 
rent  a  louse,'' — these  are  great  ad- 
vances. We  are  already,  in  the  main, 
at  an  afteement  with  them.  Let  us 
see  wheujer,  by  a  reasonable  and  honest 
improTeoent  in  the  present  system,  we 
cannot  oUatn  that  which  we  all  want, — 
a  fiur  representation  of  the  mind  of  the 
niy. 


SymoBs'a  P«fMkr  fkiVMiny.    t§ik 
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Q36  Three  S(mnets.  [Novmnber^  1840. 

THREE  80NHETS. 
BY  SIR  MOEOAN  o'l>OBEETY|  BAET. 

I. 

THIERS  AMD  THE  TAILOR. 

[In  80mA  of  Sir  Walter  Scott'i  notes  we  read  of  a  magic  cave,  at  the  entrance  of 
which  hung  a  aword  and  a  hom.  A  rentaroiu  tailor  once  dared  to  blow  the  hon, 
whereupon  he  was  buffeted  eorelj  bj  certain  enchanted  knights,  and  blown  away  hj 
a  mighty  wind,  whUe  a  roice  exclaimed^.. 

'<  Wo  to  the  coward  that  ever  he  was  bom, 
Who  did  not  draw  the  sword  b^$  he  blew  the  horn.*' 

The  moral  is  obvioos.] 

"  Wo  to  the  loon  that  erer  he  was  bom !" 

[Sudi  were  the  sounds  that  from  the  carem  drear 

Burst  on  the  storm-toss'd  tailor's  frighten'd  ear.] 
'<  Who  did  not  draw  the  sword  before  the  h<»n 
He  had  essay'd  to  wind !"    Like  words  of  scorn 

It  now  is  Monsieur's  Thiers's  lot  to  hear ; 
*         He,  like  the  venturous  Schneider,  did  not  fear 
To  blow  a  blast  that  would  affright  the  mom. 
And  loud  the  cry  of  war  o'er  Europe  nmg : 

Russia  must  bite  the  dust,  and  Austria  quake ; 

Pmssia  bend  low,  the  Sultan's  crescent  wane ; 
But,  above  all,  with  mgny  a  lusty  bang 
Perfidious  Albion's  sides  were  doom'd  to  ache, 

Thrash'd  upon  land,  and  driven  all  off"  the  main. 

II. 

THE  MARCH  OF  THE  MINISTER  OF  FRANCE. 

**  The  King  of  France,  with  forty  thousand  men," 
[What  long  I  know  not— as  unknown  who  wrote 
The  famous  distich  I  proceed  to  quote.l 

"  March'd  up  the  kill,  and  then  march'd  down  again." 

Such  is  the  march  of  Thiers,  and  all  as  vain 
The  windy  bluiter  of  the  noisy  note, 
Howl'd  from  the  Paris  pressgang's  hungry  throat ; 

Now  crafty  schening  of  a  shuffling  brain 
*    Is  hard  at  work  low  to  eat  up  the  words  — 
Eight  dirty  eiting — yented  in  an  hour 

When,  quite  forgotten  history's  deathless  page, 
Trafiogrian  caonon,  Watenooian  swords, 

T  was  thought  Whiff-ridden  England  had  not  power 

To  meet  the  shoek  of  penny-a-limng  rage. 

HI. 

THREE  CHEERS  FOR  LORD  PALMERSTON. 

Httsia  for  Palnerston  I    SmsU  thought  had  I 

My  Sonnets  should  salute  thee  wiUi  a  cheer. 

Trimming,  n>  doubt,  and  rattiah  thy  career : 
^  But  be  that  noiv  forgotten.    Still  defy 

The  paper- waffiors  of  Lutetian  stv ; 

And  we  shal  prove,  old  dandy  I  that  though  here 

Men  wrangb  for  official  beef  and  beer. 
We'll  back  th<e  up  against  the  enemj ; 
And  out  of  loie  for  France  do  we  rejoice 

That  from  tie  contest  she  doth  currish  hie : 
Else  Paris  would  again  have  heard  the  voice 

That  crownfd  King  Henry  in  his  in&noy. 
Meanwhile,  b»ye  bw-men !  dwell  in  Boulogne  town. 
Safe  firom  yout  foes,  from  Banett,  Chapman,  Brown ! 

"^  M,01>. 
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GRANTLEY  BERKELEY'S  LAST  NOVEL.* 

*'  Tenet  insanabile  multos 
Scribendi  cacoethee*" 

Fall  many  wights  there  be,  whom,  careless  still. 

An  OTil  itch  doth  urge  to  wield  goose-quill.  —  Old  Tramlaiion. 


There  are  numbers  with  whom  an 
itching  desire  to  handle  their  pen  be- 
comes an  incurable  malady,  which, 
alas !  no  sulphur  preparation  can  era- 
dicate. We  had  tnought  that  the 
Hon.  Grantley  Berkeley  would  have 
rested  content  with  tlie  very  question- 
able fame  that  bis  Berkeley  Outle  hail 
Erocured  him,  and  been  satisfied  with 
aving  become,  if  not  famous  in  its 
most  popular  sense,  yet  at  least  noto- 
rious. To  be  talked  of  at  all,  e\'en 
unfavourably,  is  with  some  persons 
preferable  to  being  unmentioiftd ;  and 
if  they  cannot  call  attention  to  them- 
selves in  other  ways,  tliey  squeak  on 
their  penny-trumpet,  thus  attracting  a 
notice  by  the  discord  they  create  pi^ 
portioned  to  tlieir  want  of  skill.  Were 
we  uncharitable,  we  might  look  on 
such  persons  as  the  annoyances  of  lite- 
rature, which  it  is  incumbent  on  all 
who  have  regard  to  decency  to  put 
down  by  every  means  in  their  power ; 
as,  since  the  passing;  of  the  New  Police 
Act,  they  dismiss  (rota  their  door  all 
crack-voiced  ballad-sineers  who  in- 
trude on  either  the  study  or  slumbers 
of  the  morning.  When  the  author  of 
Sandron  Hall  undertook  to  give  to  the 
public  the  conversations  of  our  most 


celebrated  wits  and  statesmen,  could 
he  not  have  seen  written  up  in  con- 
spicuous characters  over  the  porch  of 
the  temple,  which  he  was  about  to 
profane,  '<  To  the  ignorant,  presump- 
tuous, and  unskilful,  modesty  forbids  r' 
As,  however,  he  has  thought  proper  to 
disregard  the  warning,  we  summon  hira 
for  judgment  before  our  tribunal ;  and 
shall  pass  sentence  on  him,  as  an  old 
ofibnder,  perfectly  indifferent  to  bis 
sufibrings  or  resentment. 

It  is  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  write 
novels ;  and  those  who  have  neither 
industry,  ability,  or  learning,  to  com- 
pile a  work  of  any  utility,  think,  if 
they  are  bom  to  the  accident  of  Hon., 
or  Lord  This,  or  Lady  That,  they  thus 
become  entitled  to  lounge  away  their 
time  in  writing,  what  they  hope  some 
other  loungers  may  be  got  to  read. 
Long  live  the  custom!  If  it  does  no 
good,  it  does  little  harm ;  and,  in  the 
way  of  trade,  gives  the  stationers  more 
business ;  and  makes  not  a  little  stir 
amongst  the  frecjuenters  of  Ragfiair, 
whose  commodities  hence  derive  an 
increased  value  witli  the  paper-manu- 
facturers. II1US,  bv  deductions  based 
on  the  soundest  doctrines  of  Adam 
Smith,  we  find  that,  to  a  certain  degree, 
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the  prices  of  nt^  near  Whitechapel  rise 
end  fall  according  as  my  Lady  idler  or 
the  Hou«  Jockey  Coekfi^t  employ  their 
mornings.  Therefore,  say  we^  Jjong 
live  novel- writing  and  the  writers  of 
novels  I  Whilst  the  monkey  pla^s  his 
tricks,  and  gihbers  and  chatters  m  the 
recesses  of  the  forest,  we  do  noi  t.otice 
him  —  he  is  but  indulging  in  the  freaks 
most  apposite  to  his  nature,  and  in  the 
place  most  appropriate  to  their  display, 
when,  however,  ne  ventures  near  the 
haunts  of  men,  and  thrusts  himself  into 
respectable  society — when  he  wishes 
to  pass  off  his  grimaces  for  humour, 
and  his  antics  for  the  natural  exercise 
of  human  intellect, — then  we  feel  bound 
to  administer  correction  to  him,  and 
send  him  back  howling  to  the  recesses 
of  his  native  wilderness. 

We  would  wish  here  to  make  our- 
selves perfectly  understood.  We  have 
no  objection,  as  we  have  said,  to  the 
harmless  nonsense  which  is  every  day 
vended  for  the  amusement  and  edifi- 
cation of  a  certain  class  in  society. 
It  is,  therefore,  seldom  useful  or  wise 
for  the  critic  to  inflict  a  violent  death 
on  productiona  which,  left  to  them- 
selves, would  soon  perish  and  be  for- 
gotten, owing  to  their  own  internal 
seeds  of  decay.  It  is  attracting  crowds 
to  witness  the  public  execution  of  an 
offender  against  the  rules  of  grammar 
and  literary  propriety,  who,  unnoticed, 
would  have  probably  not  even  met  with 
contempt.  Yet  at  times  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  principle,  a  species  of  duty, 
from  the  discharge  of  which  we  would 
not  feel  justified  in  shrinking.  Thus, 
in  the  present  case,  knowing  that  we 
liave  already  conferred  on  the  author 
of  Sandron  Hall  sufiScient  notoriety  to 
ensure  him  a  few  readers,  we  think 
ourselves  answerable  to  the  public  for 
the  nature  of  the  stuff  be  may  hereafter 
perpetrate,  when  trading  on  the  noto- 
riety so  conferred.  At  the  same  time, 
viewing  his  eWoria  as  the  result  of  a 
^oung  idea,  which  we  have  ourselves 
m  a  great  measure  *^  taught  how  to 
ahoot,''  we  are  disposed  to  treat  them 
paternally,  according  to  tlie  Scripture 
moral,  and  not  '<  spare  the  rod,^'  lest 
we  may  spoil  the  child. 

The  grand  mistake  of  the  book  seems 
to  be  that  the  author  1ms  little  concep- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  the  cha- 
racter of  a  gentleman  should  be  drawn  ; 
or  if  he  possesses  within  himself  the 
necessary  materiel  for  such  a  task,  he 
is  so  much  the  more  culpable  for  not 


making  better  use  of  it.  Tbe  hero  of 
his  novel,  the  gentleman  of  Mr.  Grant- 
ley  Berkeley,  we  assert  to  be  no  gentle- 
man, according  to  our  definition  of  the 
word.  We  don't  mean  by  it  a  lord,  a 
duke,  or  even  those  whom  the  '*  cour- 
tesy *'  of  society  designates  **  honour- 
able.'' It  is  one  of  those  words  which, 
if  asked  to  define,  we  should  reply, 
'<  Si  non  rogas,  intelligo."  Those  who 
do  not  intuitively  comprehend  its 
meaning  can  never  be  lectured  into 
understanding  it ;  and  though  it  be  not 
altogether  imlependent  of  a  certain 
rank,  yet  the  highest  rank  may  exist 
completely  indtp^dent  of  it.  Without, 
therefbre,  imputing  to  the  author  of 
Sandron  Hall  more  than  that  he  has 
foiled,  in  the  work  before  us,  in 
giving  a  foir  portrait  of  a  *'  gentle- 
man*'—  perhaps  from  want  of  skill 
in  executing  the  conceptions  of  his 
mind — we  are  anxious  to  register  our 
opinion  of  his  failure,  that  a  stranger 
to  our  country  may  not  be  led  by  tbe 
word  "  honourable "  on  the  title-page 
to  suppose  that  all  English  gentlemen, 
either  during  the  days  of  Queen  Anne 
or  any  other  days,  resembled  Master 
Sandron. 

**  Would  that  mine  enemy  might 
write  a  book"  is  a  common  saying; 
and,  certainly,  if  Master  Berkeley  has 
an  enemy,  he  would  experience  vast 
delight  in  poring  over  the  pages  of 
Sandron  Hall,  But  what  else  could 
be  expected,  when  he  has  had  the  bad 
taste  to  take  on  himself  tlie  arduous  task 
of  introducing  us  to  tbe  conversation  of 
men  like  Addison,  Swift,  Pope,&c^JBe.? 
In  our  schoolboy  days  we  were  given 
by  the  master,  as  themes,  the  subjects 
which  have  been  handled  by  the  great- 
est geniuses  of  olden  or  modem  times. 
Accordingly,  during  our  infancy  of  in- 
t||)ect,  we  fancied  ourselves  to  l>e 
mighty  personages,  and,  if  the  truth 
be  spoken,  possessed  of  more  dignity 
than  the  Pompeys,  Cssus,  and  Alex- 
anders, whose  speeches  we  composed, 
and  afierwards  recited  before  vacation, 
amid  the  great  applause  of  admiring 
cousins  and  schoolmates.  But  Master 
Berkeley  is  no  longjer  a  schoolboy ;  at 
least,  if  he  be  such  in  intellect,  his  body 
no  longer  wears  tbe  jacket — peculiar 
mark  of  that  happy  period  of  youth — 
but  which  renders,  alas  I  the  fundamental 
principle  of  life  peculiarfy  obnoxious 
to  the  descending  wrath  of  angry  cane. 
We  remember  well  how  ardently  we 
longed  ou«elv^  to^be^^^embH 
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all  wings,  and  no  nether  extremities. 
But,  in  sober  and  serious  sadness,  it  it 
downright  melancholy  to  behold,  as  in 
our  author's  case,  the  schoolboy's  in- 
tellect survive  the  schoolboy's  form; 
whilst  it  is  laughable  to  see  one,  who 
ought  to  be  following  the  hounds, 
attempting  to  make  Swift  talk  or  Ad- 
dison tliinlc.  Surely  the  paltry  sum  he 
has  received  for  his  book  can  be  to  him 
no  compensation  for  becoming  the  mark 
of  satire,  and  the  deserved  object  of  the 
critic's  scourge.  However,  as  we  have 
already  said,  there  are  some  people 
whose  incumble  itch  for  writing  no 
sulphur  can  eradicate. 

Let  us  DOW  resume  our  brief  pa- 
rental task  of  using  the  rod.  The  fairest 
way  we  can  think  of  administering  it 
it  to  allow  the  book  to  speak  for  itself; 
whilst,  to  save  our  readers  the  trouble 
of  reference,  we  shall  give  them  a  short 
sketch  of  tlie  plot,  and  append  to  our 
brief  outline  such  notices  from  time  to 
time  as  may  call  attention  to  the  meriti 
of  the  work. 

It  opens  with  a  description  of  a 
spring  mom,  and  we  have,  accordingly, 
**  russet  hues,"  "  dewy  parks,"  "  open 
vistas,"  "  dappled  herds,"  and  "  nutri- 
tious grass  r'  &c.  &c. ;  in  a  word,  plenty 
of  the  ready  whipt-cream  that  is  made 
do  service  as  a  side-dish  in  all  would- 
be  intellectual  banquets  of  the  present 
day.  The  hero  of  the  novel.  Master 
Charles  Sandron,  is  looking  out  of  his 
window,  and  seeing  a  crow,  seizes  his 
gun,  and  hits  an  old  game-cock  instead 
of  the  crow;  whereat  he  feels  some 
"  Atnh,  blended  with  disappointment 
and  regret."  "  However,"  says  our  . 
author,  **  like  a  spoiled  child,  he  coolly 
drew  in  his  head,  kicked  his  page,  and 
began  to  dress" — kicking  a  page,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  when  one  misses  a 
crow,  being  part  of  tlie  accomplisH^ 
mentB  of  a  gentleman  in  **  the  days  of 
Queen  Anne."  Next  follows  a  long 
interview  at  breakfast  between  this 
bopeful  scion  of  a  noble  house  and  his 
/atber  and  mother.  Sir  Stamford  San- 
'  dron  holds  forth  most  eloquently  over 
the  body  of  the  deceased  game-cock ; 
and  gives  his  son  much  good  advice 
concerning  his  future  life  on  his  arrival 
in  London,  which  he  is  about  to  visit. 
Amongst  other  things,  the  old  knight 
is  made  to  say,  *'  You  have  in  this  in- 
stance missed  your  mark ;  and  let  it 
be  a  timely  warning  to  you  never  to 
attempt  to  strike  the  guilty,  where,  by 
the  ndsdtrected  or  too  hasty  blow,  the 


innocent,  the  gallant,  and  the  good,  may 
suflTer."  We  need  scarcely  say  that  we 
little  expected  the  above  remarkable 
words  to  fall  from  the  pen  of  the  Hon. 
G.  Berkeley :  he  certainly  must  have 
forgotten  the  glass  house  in  which  he 
was  writing  when  he  composed  them. 

Immediately  after  the  paternal  lec- 
ture. Master  Charles  sallies  forth  on  a 
visit  to  the  rectory,  where  lives  the 
heroine  of  the  tale,  Louisa  Marmaduke ; 
whose  father,  Dr.  Marmaduke,  beins 
**  liberally  inclined  in  his  political  and 
religious  principles,  was  looked  upon 
as  a  man  likely  to  be  advanced  to  the 
first  vacant  see  in  the  power  of  the 
Whigs  to  bestow."  Liberality  in  reli- 
gion we  presume  to  mean  in  this  case 
political  subserviency,  and  a  ready  ge- 
nerosity to  surrender  one-half  of  the 
rightful  property  of  the  church,  pro- 
vided *<  this  liberally  inclined  man  in 
religious  principles  was  himself  aU 
lowed  good  pickings  from  the  remain- 
ing half.  Dr.  Alarmaduke  finds  liis 
daughter  and  Master  Charles  making 
love  in  an  arbour,  and  seizes  this  fa- 
vourable and  appropriate  occasion  for 
impressing  on  the  mind  of  the  latter 
an  unmerciful  essay  de  omnibus  re-* 
buSf  et  guibusdam  aliis.  This  tirade  to 
the  lovers  extends  over  six  pages, 
embraces  the  character  of  William  Penn, 
the  history  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  some 
valuable  remarks  on  the  reformation  in 
Poland,  and  winds  up  with  a  disserta- 
tion concerning  the  piety  of  Dr.  Burnet. 
We  leave  to  our  readers  to  form  their 
own  opinion  about  the  good  taste  and 
opportune  introduction  of  such  stufi'at 
such  a  moment;  and  yet  of  similar  ab- 
surdities more  than  one-half  the  book 
is  made  up. 

Towards  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
the  lovers  find  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
changing vows  of  eternal  constancy  and 
truth :  "  The  lock  of  hair  which  you 
have  given  me,  and  which  I  will  retain 
nearest  to  my  heart,  shall  be. kissed 
every  day  a  tliousand  times.  Bless  you, 
sweet  love  I    Adieu  1" 

MasterCharles  mounts  his  horse  next 
day  to  ride  to  London,  whilst  his  ser- 
vant rides  behind.  He  has  not  ridden 
far  before  he  is  joined  by  a  middle- 
aged  cavalier,  **  with  a  pale  cheek  and 
bloodshot  eyes,"  who  is  designed  to 
represent  ihe  banished  Lord  Lovat. 
The  litter  immediately  makes  a  lender 
of  his  services  to  Charles,  on  finding 
that  he  is  bound  for  London ;  oflfers  to 
shew  him  the  lions ;  and  ii  as  intimate 
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in  three  minutes  with  our  hero  as 
though  he  had  known  him  all  his  life. 
All  this  is  of  course  very  likely,  and 
very  natural ;  and  those  who  have  read 
the  history  of  Lord  Lovat  will  be  dis- 
posed to  imagine  the  portrait  here  given 
of  him  as  in  perfect  keeping  with  all 
others  attempted  by  the  Hon.  Grantley 
Berkeley.  Master  Surface,  under  which 
name  his  lordship  introduces  himself, 
turns  from  the  direct  road,  and  leads 
our  hero  to  a  gipsy  tent,  where  they 
find  a  beautiful  girl  of  the  name  of 
Corah,  who  has  been  wedded  to  a 
ruffian  of  her  tribe  called  Smith ;  and 
Master  Surface  enlightens  the  morals 
of  our  hero  by  making  love  to  Corah, 
and  offering  her,  if  she  would  fly  with 
him,  ''  a  dozen  necklaces  of  precious 
stones,  instead  of  tl)e  strings  of  black 
and  red  berries''  which  she  then  wore. 
The  following  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
dialogue  between  them : — 

"  '  Well,  then.  Corah/  he  rejoined, 
'  promise  me  still  to  pause  on  the  offers 
I  htve  made ;  weigh  them  well  in  your 
mind,  and  reflect  on  the  usage  you  now 
receive,  in  your  wandering  and  degraded 
condition  j  and  when  you  wish  to  better 
your  situation,  you  have  only  to  fly  at 
once  to  me.' 

"  *  No,  my  lord,  no,'  she  cried,  motion- 
ing with  her  hand  as  if  she  flung  the 
temptation  from  her,  '  I  wiU  not  even 
think  of  your  proposal.  The  gipsy  may 
wander,  &e  ^psy  may  steal,  as  you  term 
it,  and  sleep  m  her  ragged  tent.»ber  state 
in  life  may  appear  degraded  ;  but  while 
her  heart  is  pure  and  the  stars  propitious, 
while  her  affection  ^misplaced  though  it 
may  be^  is  unsullied  by  deceit  (she  thinks 
it  no  crmie  to  follow  the  life  of  her  fathers, 
and  take  the  birds  and  beasts,  which  she 
believes  were  intended  for  all  alike), 
there  is  happiness  for  her  even  on  the 
lonely  common.  The  tong  of  birds,  the 
murmurs  of  the  brook,  the  sighs  op  the 

SWEET  WILD  WIND,  ARE  HER  MUSIC  ;  tohiU 

the  flowers  and  the  foliage,  the  hill  and  the 
valtev,  are  her  pleasant  pictures :  they  are 
not  dependent  on  the  caprice  of  man,  or 
on  the  folly  of  fashion.  If  the  gipsy's 
heart  is  glad  (and  it  cannot  be  so  it  she 
is  dishonest  to  her  mate\  there  is  happi- 
ness, and  sufficient  to  content  on  the  face 
and  in  the  bounties  of  creation.' 

*'  As  she  thus  spoke,  there  was  a  dignity 
in  her  manner,  and  an  elegance  and  facility 
of  expression  in  her  uoguage,  which, 
though  Master  Surface  put  himself  in  a 
theatrical  attitude  of  raillery,  did  not  fail 
to  strike  Sandron." 

There  certainly  may  have  been  «  a 
dignity  in  her  manDer,"  for  not  having 


been  present  ourselves  at  the  interview 
we  cannot  decide ;  but  as  to  '*  the 
elegance  and  facility  of  expression,'' 
Master  Berkeley  does  well  to  praise  it 
himself,  as  he  would  not  be  likely  to 
find  any  others  so  silly  as  to  commend 
the  above  lackadaisical  language,  put 
into  the  mouth  of  a  young  unlettered 
gipsy  girl.  We  have  ourselves  met 
many  gipsies,  and  some  of  them  pretty 
enough,  out  never  had  the  luck  to  meet 
with  any  expressing  themselves  with 
**  such  elegance  and  fiicility  of  lan- 
guage " — appropriate,  no  doubt,  in  the 
mouth  of  some  moonstruck,  lovesick, 
boarding-school  miss,  yet  utterly  out 
of  place  and  character  in  the  month  of 
one  of  the  wild  children  of  the  heath 
and  common.  But  we  forget  oursdves: 
we  were  thinking  of  gipsies  nowadays. 
No  doubt  our  author  is  correct,  and 
they  all  spoke  with  **  elegance  and 
facility"  in  <*  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  T 

Corah  refusing  the  neckktces  of  Mas- 
ter Surface,  he  and  our  hero  resume 
their  journey;  whilst  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  mind  of  the  latter  is  not 
what  one  might  suppose  would  be 
produced  on  that  of  a  boy  who,  never 
having  left  his  mother's  apron-strings 
before,  now  for  the  first  time  in  hi$  ly^ 
hears  a  profligate  scoundrel  openly 
making  offers  of  the  basest  kind  to  a 
young  girl.  Instead  of  feeling  any  of 
the  horror  natural  to  bis  youtb,  inex- 
perience, and  the  principles  we  are  told 
lie  had  been  brought  up  in  at  Sandron 
Hall,  '*  he  regarded  Master  Surface  as 
a  gallant  of  the  foshion  of  the  day,  and 
as  an  example  for  a  young  man  of  spi- 
rit to  follow.  He  admired  his  manners, 
and  a  certain  reckless  air  oflibertimsM, 
which  sat  gracefully  upon  him,"  &c.&c 
Our  readers  wul  of  course  duly  appre- 
ciate how  far  the  above  is  in  keeping 
with  nature. 

The  next  place  they  stop  at  is  die 
Green  Man  m  Colnbrook,  where  they 
find  a  crew  of  ruffians  TttiwrfilH; 
amongst  them  Smith,  the  btbbind  of 
the  gipsy.  Corah,  and  the  noted  Ca- 
therine Hayes,  who  aflerwards  cot  her 
husband's  head  off,  and  who  b  de- 
scribed as  *'  a  handsome-looking  wo- 
man, who,  from  her  manner  and  method 
of  speech,  seemed  to  have  seen  betler 
days."  She  faints  at  sight  of  BlaHer 
Surface,  being  a  "pal "  of  delicate  aemi- 
bility,  and  afflicted  with  the  **  xxstrvem^ 
Not  merely  does  our  author  keep  kidK 
crously  wide  of  nature  in  a&  mi  de- 
scriptioos,  but  all  hii  chsafickWOt 
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either  bad  richauffu  of  the  Newgate  Ca- 
lendar and  Ainsworth,  or  of  the  heroes 
and  heroines  of  those  novels  which  are 
most  widely  circulated.  One,  namely 
that  of  Charles  Sandron,  or  the  attempt 
to  portray  the  gentleman  of  Queen 
Anne's  day,  we  at  once  recognise  from 
internal  evidence  to  be  the  sole  inven- 
tion and  original  conception  of  the 
honourable  M.P. 

Let  us,  however,  continue  our  ana- 
lysis, which  has  been  interrupted  by 
the  above  remarks,  elicited  from  us  by 
the  bad  taste  which  could  again  bring 
before  the  public  the  notorious  Cathe- 
rine Hayes,  whilst  the  inimitable  satire 
of  our  friend  Ikey  Solomons,  entitled 
"  Catherine ;  or,  a  Story ,**  remained 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  all  who  can 
relish  true  vnt  and  humour.  Yet "  fools 
rash  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread  ;*'  and 
our  author  devotes  nearly  half  or  more 
of  his  three  volumes  to  scenes  which 
would  require  all  the  talents  and  learn- 
ing of  an  Ainsworth  to  make  even  to* 
lerable,— an  act  of  folly  amounting 
to  a  species  of  literary  suicide,  since, 
though  comparisons  are  odious,  they 
are  thus  forced  upon  the  minds  of 
all  who  read  Sand'on  Hall,  and  have 
previously  read  Rookwood  or  Jack 
Shampard. 

To  continue,  Mrs.  Hayes  recovers 
from  her  fieiinting  fit,  and  Master  Sur- 
face borrows  some  money  from  Charles 
Sandron  to  give  her.  The  journey  is 
again  resumed,  without  any  other  inci- 
dent worth  recording  except  their  being 
joined  by  a  well-dressed  voung  roan, 
wboro  they  had  seen  at  the  inn,  and 
who,  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Butler, 
is  in  fiict  a  highwayman ;  and  very  soon 
leaves  them  to  follow  a  travelling  mer- 
chant over  Hounslow  Heath. 

Master  Surface  and  our  hero  lodge 
In  the  Hercules  Pillars  on  their  arrival 
in  town,  a  house  kept  by  an  old  tenant 
of  Sir  Stamford ;  and  their  first  ni^ht  is 
past  in  drinking  and  rioting  with  a 
set  of  rakes  at  Lockett's;  and  the 
"  gentleman''  of  the  story  evinces  the 
author's  conception  of  that  character  by 
drinking  till  *<  every  propriety  of  ex- 
pression was  banished  from  his  lips.'' 
Now  we  assert  broadly,  that  the  first 
night  of  his  being  thrown  on  the 
world  would  not  have  witnessed  a  lad 
of  nineteen,  if  a  gentleman,  and  brought 
up  as  we  are  told  Charles  was,  losing  all 
'*  propriety  of  expression."  The  get- 
ting tipsy  was  pardonable,  but  the  loss 
of  all  propriety  on  the  very  first  night 


afler  leaving  the  apron-strings  of  a 
mother,  was,  we  repeat,  neither  natural 
nor  gentlemanly.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  same  night  introduces  us  to  an- 
other rechauffe  of  Ainsworth,  in  the 
shape  of  Jonathan  Wild  and  the  City 
Marshal,  who  are  employed  in  re- 
covering some  money  and  a  locket  of 
Louisa  Marroaduke,  which  had  been 
picked  from  the  pocket  of  our  hero. 
We  have  really  no  patience  with  the 
absurdity  that  can  thus  bring  before 
the  public,  characters  about  whom  every 
thing  that  can  be  said  or  written  has 
already  been  said  and  written ;  and 
we  hardly  know  whether  to  wonder 
more  at  the  weak  and  insipid  creatures 
that  stalk  through  the  pages  of  our 
author,  as  Jonathan  Wild  or  the  City 
Marshal,  or  at  the  infantine  simplicity 
and  want  of  original  conception,  which 
could  seek  materials  in  such  well- 
threshed  com,  treating  us  with  the 
chaff  when  the  grain  has  long  been  ex- 
tracted. 

The  same  party  of  rakes  of  Queen 
Anne's  times  dine  together  again  next 
day,  and  the  '<  gentleman f*  alias  the 
person  intended  to  represent  that  class 
of  society,  gets  drunk  again;  but  such 
rapid  steps  has  he  made  already  in  the 
developement  of  his  gentlemanly  feel- 
ings, that,  ere  long,  in  the  presence  of 
a  set  of  profligate*  companions,  none  of 
whom  he  had  ever  seen  till  the  pre- 
ceding day,  he  '<  talked  loudly,  boasted 
of  the  beauty  of  her  whom  he  alluded 
to  as  his  affianced  bride,  opened  the 
locket  she  had  given  him  for  the  in" 
spection  of  the  coinpany^  pronounced 
that  name  which  ought  to  have  been 
held  sacred,"  &c.  &c.  Now  we  take 
the  liberty  of  informing  you.  Master 
Berkeley,  that,  in  the  first  place, 
it  is  to  the  last  degree  improbable 
and  unnatural  to  suppose  tnat  any 
one  could  have  become  so  hardened 
in  vice  in  forty-eight  hours,  as  thus  to 
have  acted  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
disgraced  the  most  desperate  and  pro- 
fligate. No  gentleman,  we  repeat,  could 
possibly,  whether  drunk  or  sober,  so 
far  forget  not  merely  what  is  due  to 
the  confiding  affection  of  her  whose 
heart  is  in  his  keeping,  but  also  to 
woman  in  generaly  as  Uius  indecently 
and  publicly  to  make  a  boast  of  her 
favour,  and  parade  before  a  set  of 
drunken  and  (as  far  as  their  conversa- 
tion is  told  us)  witless  sots,  the  pledge 
of  that  confidence  and  love  whose 
sanctuary  m'>tX,^X^^^^^'^ 
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by  a  genilenian  would  hove  been,  pro- 
tected, from  inquisitive  or  obtrusive 
impertinence.  If  a  man  be  in  heart 
and  principle  a  gentleman,  though  he 
may  be  unlucky  enough  to  take  more 
vi'me  than  he  can  well  bear,  yet  the 
truth  that  dwells  therein^the  in  vino 
veritai^  will  not  make  him  appear  lets 
a  gentleman, unless  the  blackguard  had 
originally  dwelt  within.  No  one  in 
their  senses  could  hope  to  interest  gen- 
tleman readers  in  the  (ate  or  fortunes 
of  a  man  who  had  betrayed,  without 
motive  or  reason,  that  which  a  thou- 
sand swords  should  leap  from  their 
scabbard  to  maintain  —  the  trusting 
confidence  of  woman's  love.  The  most 
profligate,  the  most  dissipated, all  agree 
here;  and,  for  our  parts,  the  only 
sympathy  we  afterwards  felt  for  the 
hero  of  Sandron  Hall  was  one  that 
would  have  brought  our  boot  in  con- 
tact with  his  nether  extremities,  in  case 
we  found  ourselves  in  his  society. 

Again  Master  Charles  gets  quarrel- 
some in  his  cups :  but  we  must  extract 
the  passage : — 

"  A  gentleman  was  standing  at  the  bar 
in  the  act  of  drinking  a  glass  of  wine ; 
in  passiDg  mdely  by  him  Sandron  atmok 
his  elbow,  and  threw  the  contents  of  the 
glass  into  the  bosom  of  his  vest.  The 
stranger  paused  good-naturedly  for  an 
apology  ;  but,  on  finding  that  none  was 
offered,  stepped  quickly  up  to  Sandron, 
and  anpily  mquired,  *  If  he  was  aware  of 
the  rudeness  he  had  been  guilty  of  V 

«•  •  Not  at  aU,'  replied  the  latter.  *  I 
eould  not  iland  in  a  comer  all  night  whiU 
you  toert  snuUing  to  your  toine :  you  should 
have  drunk  it,  man,* 

**  *  Then,  sir/  replied  the  stranger,  <  I 
am  to  infer  that  you  did  it  intentionally  ; 
and  if  so,  air,  you  must  give  me  tatisfac- 
tion/ 

**  Sandron,  who  was  ripe  for  violence 
of  any  kind,  immediately  seized  the 
atranger  by  the  collar,''  &c. 

Whereupon  cards  are  exchanged,  and 
Sandron  compelled  to  make  an  apology 
nest  day. 

There  is  a  cool  ruffianism  in  the 
reply  of  our  hero,  "  I  could  not  stand 
in  a  comer  all  night  while  you  were 
smelling  your  wine,''  that  makes  us 
imagine  these  volumes  were  intended 
for  circulation  in  the  back  parlour  of 
Tom  Spring.  Thougli,  peihaps,  we 
wrong  the  last-mentioned  lover  of  ftiAx 
play;  who  would,  in  all  likelihood, 
have  taken  up  the  book  tliat  explains 
how  "  gentlemen*' quarrel, and  pitched 
it  into  the  fire,  preferring  infinitely  the 


better  regulated  and  moie  manly  sys- 
tem of  tl«  **  ring." 

In  returning  home  our  hero  brings 
with  him  a  vroman  of  the  town ;  and, 
finding  his  host  unwilling  to  admit  her, 
knocks  down  the  ^  old  man  f  then 
seizes  a  chair,  and,  placing  it  upon  the 
body  of  his  fallen  adversary,  the  cross- 
bars of  whid)  {qtuttyt  of  the  adversary 
or  chair?)  ^^  fitted  clotefy  into  hit  n^dc 
and  the  tmail  of  Ats  back^  effectually 
keeping  him  prisoner,  drew  his  swoid, 
&c.  &c. 

Were  it  not  tliat  Master  Saodnm 
is  elsewhere  made  to  spout  pages 
about  honour  and  romance,  we  wo«ki 
imagine  after  our  last  quotation,  that 
Sandron  Hall  was  intended  for  that 
which  it  really  is,  a  burlesque  upon 
novel-writing  in  general. 

Well,  let  us  see  how  our  hero  gets 
on  afterwards.  His  new  acquaintance. 
Master  Surfiaice,  aUat  Lord  Lovat,  is 
introduced  to  his  (cither's  house;  and 
there  finds  means,  partly  by  telling 
the  truth,  partly  by  telling  lies,  con- 
cerning her  lover,  to  make  Louisa  Mar- 
maduke  determine  on  discarding  him 
for  ever.  Master  Sandron  is,  in  the 
meantime,  become  a  member  of  the 
fashionable  world,  and  fliru  with  every 
pretty  face  and  bright  pair  of  eyes  that 
cross  his  path;  Louisa  Marmadoke's 
father  dies,  and  she  is  left  under  the 
care  of  a  Lady  Monckton,  who  is,  for 
family  reasons,  an  enemy  of  Charles 
Sandron  ;  and  prevails  on  Louisa,  after 
much  hesitation  on  her  part,  to  write  to 
Charies,  reouesting  him  to  return  ber 
the  locket  at  hair  which  she  had  given 
him  : — "  It  is  valueless  to  you  now," 
she  says  in  her  note,  ^*  and  yon  cannot 
wish  to  retain  it.  May  you  forget  that 
you  ever  had  it  in  your  poosession  !** 

Now,  gentle  reader,  mark  the  reply 
which  Charles  Sandrdn  writes  to  a  beaa* 
tiful  and  unprotected  orphan,  horn 
whom  we  have  seen  he  ought  to  have 
nothing  to  expect  in  the  way  of  fiinmr, 
after  the  profligate  and  drunken  aban- 
donment he  had  publicly  made  of  every 
feeling  toward  her  that  should  infiueDOc 
a  gentleman.  Towards  her,  do  we  say? 
Ay,  towards  the  sex.  Tiiie,  she  was 
an  orphan,  and  had  been  attached  to 
him,  we  do  not  dwell  on  these  topics ; 
all  we  sav  is,  mark  the  reply  which  a 
person  whom  we  are  requested  to  con- 
sider as  a  gentleman  makes  to  a  loo- 
man: — 

*'  Master  Charles  Sandron  Insms  fa 
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dake't  commaodg ;  bot,  btring  pkoed  &e 
locket  containing  the  bair  to  wbich  sbe 
relers  aooog  ouen,  m«n3r  of  wbicb  we 
tbe  same  abapeiaa  in  some  instanoea  tbdr 
oontenta  are  of  tbe  sane  colour,  be  feeW 
bimself  unable,  at  tbe  preaent  moment, 
to  distinguieb  wbich  U  bers,  therrfore 
hi  sendt  them  all,  begging  that  ihe  will  select 
the  right  one/* 

Yet  we  are  taught,  or  not  taught, 
since  we  could  never  learn  such  a 
lesson,  but  we  are  told,  that  the  man 
who  could  thus  coolly  and  deliberately 
wound  the  feelings  of  a  wonoan  is  a 
gentleman ;  nay,  not  only  a  gentleman, 
but  one  of  ultra-romantic  honour,  and 
the  glass  of  fashion,  the  observed  of  all 
observers  in  tiie  most  polished  court 
England  ever  possessed.  No  insult 
from  a  woman,  however  cutting,  justifies 
a  man  in  retorting  it  with  insult ;  but 
no  one,  save  a  sheer  scoundrel  (how- 
ever well  dressed  or  titled  he  might  be), 
oould  inflict  unmerited  insult  on  the 
woman  he  once  loved. 

We  shall  not  trouble  our  readers  with 
more  than  one  further  instance  of  the 
grand  mistake — the  mistaken  idea  of 
what  a  gentleman  is  — that  pervades 
these  volumes.  We  shall  just  quote  the 
following  conversation  that  takes  place 
between  our  hero  and  the  celebrated 
Pope.  For  tbe  author,  as  we  have 
said,  thinks  himself  capable  of  treating 
us  to  the  conversations  of  Pope,  Swift, 
Addison,  &c.  &c. ;  in  a  word,  he 
labours  under  a  delusion,  that  when 
Stat  nominit  umbra  before  us,  and  when 
be  desecrates  holy  ground  by  intruding 
hit  descriptions  of  Pope  and  Swift  on 
men  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
have  studied  the  originals,  he  has  done  a 
mighty  deed  in  literature,  forgetting  all 
the  time  that  we  can  spy  on  the  title- 
page  the  comparatively  insignificant 
name  of  Grantley  Berkeley.  This, 
however,  is  beside  the  question  of  how 
far  a  gentleman  is  depicted  a  gentle- 
man by  our  author.  The  following 
dialogue  takes  place  towards  the  end 
of  the  third  volume.  Sandron  has  just 
sung  a  song.  Pope,  who  is  by,  asks 
him  naturally  enoueh,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  <<  Where  lie  had  obtained  his 
poetry?  Sandron,  not  liking  his  man- 
ner, and  being  in  any  thing  rather  than 
a  good  humour,  replied,  '  That  men 
were  not  always  obliged  to  give  up  the 
nanie  of  the  author  from  whose  works 
they  either  quoted  or  sung,  so  long  as 
the  lines  used  contained  nothing  per- 
sonally ofiensive.    Yours,  sir,'  he  con- 


tinued, *  is  not   therefore  a  fair  in- 
terrogation.'" 

This  is  most  assuredly  churlish  and 
uncalled-for,  and  therefore  a  most  un- 
gentlemanly  reply  to  a  fiur  and  very 
natural  question;  and  we  need  not, 
therefore,  be  surprised  at  its  drawing 
down  on  Master  Sandron  tbe  following 
very  proper  reply  :— 

"  '  Methinks,  fair  sir,  yoa  are  but 
young  to  lay  down  tbe  law  so  boldly, 
and  to  pronounce  so  cavalierly  on  the 
fitness  of  question  or  reply  t  you  must 
excuse  me,  air,  if  I  doubt  your  skill  in 
tbe  description  of  the  true  note  of  in- 
terrogation: let  us  have  tbe  benefit  of 
your  idea.' " 

Now  nothing  can  be  more  gentle- 
manly, whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
quietly  caustic,  than  the  reply  of  Pope. 
We  now  give  Master  Sandron's  an- 
swer: 

'' '  I  can  describe  it,*  replied  Sandron, 
'^  and  thus  it  is.  A  note  of  interrogation 
is  a  little  crooked  tbinff  that  sometimes 
aeks  impertinent  ouestions !'  Tbe  poet 
coloured  at  this  allusion  to  bis  personal 
appearance." 

We  have  only  to  remark  here,  that 
the  man  who  can  be  represented  as 
almost  unprovokedly  mating  an  un-* 
feeling  allusion  to  personal  deformity, 
or  rendering  a  natural  calamity  tliat 
should  claim  the  sympathy  and  com* 
miseration  of  every  gentleman  a  mark 
of  ribald,  witless,  uid  unfeeling  jest, 
must  be  the  same  man  who  had  dared 
to  insult  a  woman.  We  may  remark, 
by  the  way,  that  the  same  story  has 
been  told  of  Aristophanes,  the  Greek 
poet,  tlie  best  proof  in  the  world  that 
there  existed  no  grounds  for  the  story 
itself,  for  the  Greek  note  of  interroga- 
tion (;)  is  not  a  crooked  one.  We 
could  not,  however,  have  expected 
Master  Berkeley  to  have  known  this. 

Our  readers  may,  perhaps,  be  tempt- 
ed to  exclaim,  <*  You  are  not  dealing 
fairly  vritb  us;  you  are  making  ex- 
tracts from  tbe  portrait  given  of  the 
Jack  Ketch  of  those  times ;  or,  at  all 
events,  of  the  bully  of  tbe  book.*^ 
Gentle  reader,  go  read  these  volumes 
yourself,  if  you  do  not  believe  us.  Yet 
why  should  we  inflict  such  punishment 
on  you,  when  we  can  readily  quote,  in 
a  few  brief  passages,  sofiictent  to  con- 
vince the  most  sceptical,  that  the  de- 
scription of  Master  Charles  Sandron  is 
really  designed  to  represent  that  of  a 
gentleman :  and  w5t^|^|fy*top^^Hie 
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author,  therefore,  did  not  do  his  best  to 

Sortray  such  a  cliaracter ;  or,  if  he  really 
id  80»  that  the  deficiencies  we  have 
noticed  may  be  attributed  rather  to  his 
want  of  execution  than  right  conception 
of  what  a  gentleman  is. 

But  to  return  to  our  proof  that 
Master  Berkeley  wishes  us  to  imagine 
Master  Sandron  a  gentleman.  As  every 
novelist,  who  does  not  make  a  Jack 
Sheppard  the  subject  of  his  book, 
wishes  his  hero  to  be  as  respectable  a 
person  as  possible,  we  might  argue 
generally  that,  because  he  is  the  hero 
of  the  tale,  he  is  therefore  supposed  to 
be  a  gentleman.  But  we  nnd  more 
convincing  proofii  of  it ;  for,  instead  of 
having  what  we  should  suppose  poetic 
justice  done  on  him,  he  is  made  to 
marry  the  heroine  at  the  end ;  and  if 
we  were  inclined  to  make  a  personal 
remark,  we  should  simply  observe,  that 
Master  Berkeley  enters  con  amore  into 
the  delineation  of  such  a  character  as 
Charles  Sandron's,  and  adopts  him  as 
the  favoured  child  of  his  brain.  Thus 
he  tells  us  (vol.  i.  p.  126)  that "  he  was 
too  good-natured  to  do  any  thing 
harshly;*'  yet  forgets,  that  though  he 
could  not  treat  Master  Surface  harshly, 
he  was  yet  unmanly  enough  to  treat 
harshly  an  unprotected  female.  What 
absurd  inconsistency !  Again  he  calls 
him  (vol.  i.  p.  135)  ''  the  virtuous  and 
open-heartea.''  Curious  virtue,  which 
could  make  a  jest  of  the  deformed,  and 
fancy  itself  witty  whilst  the  stone  it  had 
flung  into  the  air  only  fell  back  on  its 
own  head !  Listen  to  this  inflated  bom- 
bast— this  unmeaning  tirade,  about 
poetry  and  honour,  which  the  author 

£uts  with  an  inconsistency  only  paral- 
iled  by  his  simplicity,  into  the  mouth 
of  him  who  knocked  down  an  old  man, 
and  **  placed  a  chair  on  his  body,  till 
the  cross-bars  fitted  closely  into  his 
neck  and  the  small  of  his  back  f '— 

"  What  a  brute  would  man  become, 
were  he  to  forget  the  nobler  attributes  of 
his  nature,  and  live  for  self  alone. 
Bather  than  lose  the  poetry  of  my  dis- 
position (! ! !),  and  be  dead  to  what  you 
would  pronounce  as  the  most  wild  and 
romantic  notions  of  honour,  I  would  cease 
to  live  (!!!)."• 

Again  in  the  page  preceding  that 
from  which  we  have  last  quoted,  Master 
Sandron  exclaims, — 

*'  Thoogh  I  confess  that,  to  have  it  in 
my  power  to  do  aught  that  is  noble,  high- 


spirited,  or  genecons,  has  audi  a  cham 
for  me,  that  it  seems  to  take  away  from 
the  merit  which  would  otherwise  accrue 
to  the  fulfilment  of  a  good  deed,  and  u> 
force  itself  upon  my  uotice  as  the  off- 
spring of  an  innate  bribe." 

Enough  of  this.  No  one,  we  pre- 
sume, would  be  hardy  enough  now  to 
assert  that  Master  Sandron  is  other  than 
a  "  gentleman/'  who  ought  to  be  kicked 
out  of  every  decent,  or  even  thirdnrate, 
dub  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  James*s. 

There  might,  however,  be  other  cha- 
racters worth  reading— something  else 
in  the  work  of  a  redeeming  nature. 
Would  that  we  had  space  to  enter  into 
this  topic.  We  have  barely  room  to 
observe,  that  the  gipsy.  Smith,  who 
murders  Corah,  is  a  bad  copy  of  Bill 
Sykes ;  nay,  so  determined  is  the  au- 
thor on  having  nothing  original  in  his 
three  tedious  volumes,  that  he  has 
actually  gone  the  lengths  of  introducing 
to  the  public  a  second  edition  of  Sykes's 
dog,  who  performs  many  wonderful 
feats  in  Sandron  Hall;  e.g,  he  gnaws 
asunder  the  cords  that  bind  Corah,  and 
then  Master  Berkeley's  Bill  Sykes's 
attempts  to  catch  him  (vide  Oiiver 
Twist)f  but  the  dog  refuses  to  hearken 
to  the  charmer's  voice,  &c.  &c. 

Sir  Stamford  Sandron  is,  no  doubt, 
intended  to  portray  a  benevolent  old 
country  squire  of  Queen  Anne's  time. 
We  have  all  unfortunately  read  of  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, see  the  humour  or  wit  of  an  old 
gentleman,  who  is  continually  repeating 
the  word  *'  pshaw  V*  He  is  not  even 
what  we  might  have  thoogfat  the  au- 
thor could  have  drawn -— namely,  a 
good  fox-hunting  squire.  The  fbllow-> 
ing  extracts  from  a  letter,  which  he 
writes  to  his.  son  in  London,  will  suf^ 
fice  for  a  proof  of  that  which  we 
assert.    He  is  telling  of  a  fox-hunt : — 

"  We  had  a  splendid  day*s  sport  last 
week  —  dragged  up  to  him  by  nalf.past 
eight  in  the  Terry  Hangings  near  Mar- 
low  — .  such  a  crash  at  bis  kennel !  every 
bound  in  the  pack  seemed  to  stand  wt 
some  minutes  at  bay,**  &c.  &c.  &c. 

We  turn  over  a  page,  and  find  the 
following  from  the  pen  of  the  old  fox- 
hunter  :— 

**  The  sweet  perfume  of  the  different 
withered  leaves  came  palpably  to  the 
nostril,  the  wood  itself  was  like  a  giant 
nosegay,  no  gossamer*webs  on  the  grssa» 
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no  dew-diop*  on  the  bodiM,  and  tbe  tky 
was  of  a  lofty  and  settled  appearance." 

Bravo,  old  squire !  Your  "  giant 
nosegays"  must  have  smelt  sweet  in 
your  dog-kennels ;  and  gre  as  appro- 
priate to  otiier  parts  of  your  letter  as 
pastiles  to  an  asn-pit. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  board- 
ing-school style  of  conversation  of  the 
gipsy,  Corah.  We  had,  also,  some 
idea  of  copying  from  the  Newgate 
Calendar  the  life  and  execution  of 
Catherine  Hayes,  that  we  might  exhibit 
to  the  world  the  source  of  our  author's 
information ;  and,  moreover,  how  vastly 
bis  descriptions  hW  short  of  those  in 
the  Newgate  Calendar,  wherever  he 
differs  even  verbally  from  it.  But  what 
good  purpose  could  we  effect  thereby? 
It  would  be  no  very  novel  discoveiy, 
and  one  of  no  general  interest,  that 
Master  Berkeley  is  not  possessed  of 
much  original  power.  Yet,  though  we 
could  have  expected  any  thing  from 


him,  we  were  not  prepared  to  find  him 
so  fond  of  Swift's  society  as  he  appears 
to  be,  remembering  as  we  do,  and  as 
Master  Berkeley  perhaps  does  not 
know,  the  manner  m  which  Swift  has 
spoken  of  a  certain  ancestor  of  the 
former.  On  this  subject  we  shall  only 
remark,  that  Master  Berkeley  seems 
likely  to  enjoy  the  same  odour  in 
literature  that  his  ancestor  enjoyed, 
according  to  Swift,  in  other  matters, 
and  tlie  nature  of  which  he  vrill  discover 
on  referring  to  page  65,  vol.  xiv.  of 
Sir  W.Scott's  edition  of  Swift's  Works. 
God  grant  that  the  disease  there  alluded 
to  be  not  hereditary  I 

Behold  1  as  we  are  about  to  prolong 
our  critique,  our  Tiger  enters. 

Tiger,  '<  Please,  sir,  missus  says  as 
how  cofiee  is  ready.'' 

Otinehes.  "  Presently,  sirrah ;  and, 
bark'ee,  take  these  volumes,  and  keep 
them ;  for  the  proper  place  for  Sandron 
Hall  is  in  the  *  Servants'  Hall.'" 
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Chapter  IV. 

ACCIDBHTS  OBEAT  AND  8MALL« 


There  is  a  period  of  about  eighteen 
months  consequent  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  the  transactions  described  in 
the  last  chapters,  concerning  which  the 
docaments  from  which  this  history  is 
compiled  are  lamentably  silent.  I 
find  notbine  recorded,  for  example, 
throughout  that  extended  space,  of  the 
personal  proceedings  of  any  of  the  lead- 
ing characters  in  our  drama.  The 
clm>nicle8  of  the  house  of  Boroughdale 
merely  state,  that  his  lordship  and  his 
allies  bestirred  themselves  like  men, 
while  those  of  Altamont  Castle  tell  a 
tale  nowise  more  worthy  of  notice. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  been 
compelled  to  turn  to  other  sources  for 
information,  concerning  matters  of 
which  the  reader  ought  not  to  be  kept 
in  the  dark  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
sdfKiongratulation  to  me  that  my  re- 
searches have  proved  not  altogether 
profitless. 

The  annals  of  past  times  inform  us 
that  there  has  been  no  year,  since  the 
setting  aside  of  the  house  of  Stuart  in 
%^^,  so  iDomentous  to  the  fate  of 


Great  Britain  as  1829.  From  one 
extremity  of  the  island  to  another  the 
mighty  spirit  of  the  nation  was  moved. 
All  men,  of  all  shadesof  opinion,  seemed 
to  be  aware  that  a  crisis  was  approach- 
ing, which,  for  weal  or  wo,  would 
settle  for  ever  tlie  destinies  of  tbe  em- 
pire ;  and  all  men,  of  all  shades  of 
opinion,  were,  Uierefore,  prompt  to 
range  themselves  under  the  banners  of 
one  or  other  of  the  two  great  parties, 
into  which  minor  parties  became  on 
the  instant  absorbed.  For  Catholic 
emancipation,  as  it  was  called,  ceased 
at  this  time  to  be  regarded  as  a  ques- 
tion for  men's  acknowledged  leaders  to 
argue.  The  Whigs,  indeed,  who  seem 
to  be  incapable  of  looking  at  any  object 
except  through  a  particular  medium, 
afiected  still  to  treat  the  measure  as 
their  own,  and  declaimed,  as  they  are 
wont  to  do,  about  the  abstract  principles 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  all  over 
the  world.  But  the  Whigs  were  soon 
taught,  tliat  by  the  people  of  England, 
by  the  great  and  influential  masses  of  un- 
linking  men,  ab,tmct|^c|5|5plH 
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ed  as  dast  in  the  balance  against  argu- 
ments which  came  home  to  each  one's 
particular  business  and  bosom.  What 
chance  had  Mr.  Blackston  and  his 
friends^  with  their  l>eaQtiful  theory  of 
equal  rights,  against  Lord  Boroughdale^ 
supported  by  the  clergy,  and  the  ladies, 
and  the  hr-off  glare  of  the  fires  of 
Sroiihfield  ?  Mr.  Blackston  told  the 
honest  yeomen  and  colliers  that  it  was 
the  height  of  iniquity  to  punish  men 
on  account  of  their  religious  opinions. 
He  laughed  at  the  idea  of  foreign  in- 
terference, seeing  that  the  potentate 
of  whom  the  Tories  were  afraid  was  a 
poor,  old,  worn-out  Komish  bishop; 
and  besought  them  not  to  exasperate 
the  Irish,  who  were  not  foreigners, 
by  continuing  to  treat  them  as  if  they 
were  unworthy  to  participate  in  the 
blessings  of  a  free  constitution.  But 
Mr.  Blackston  never  condescended  to 

Sro?e,  that  the  individuals  to  whom 
»  was  addressing  himself  might  not, 
in  their  own  proper  persons,  suffer 
martyrdom.  Mr.  Blackston  and  his 
friends,  therefore,  made  no  converts  at 
all ;  while  of  those  who  used  to  follow 
him  on  other  occasions,  multitudes  fell 
away.  Is  this  a  circumstance  at  all  to 
be  wondered  at  ?  I  think  not:  and  the 
following  outline  of  facts  will,  probably, 
go  fieir  to  satisfy  the  impartial  inquirer 
that  I  am  correct  in  my  opinion. 

A  steady  resistance  to  the  claims  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  though,  in  sober 
earnest,  the  very  comer-stone  of  their 
strength,  had  never  been  spoken  of  in 
Tory  circles  as  a  party  question. 

A  (question  of^  politics  it  doubtless 
was  with  all  who  understood  what  that 
expression  means ;  but  it  was  a  ques* 
tion  of  politics  in  precisely  the  same 
sense  in  which  tlie  maintenance  of  the 
kingly  office  deserves  to  be  so  de- 
scribed. Admit  the  professors  of  the 
Romish  fkith  to  an  equality  of  civil 
rights  with  the  Protestants,  said  the 
Tories,  and  you  entirely  change  the 
nature  of  the  British  constitution.  A 
noble  fabric  will  still  be  yours ;  and  it 
is  just  within  the  range  of  possibilities 
that  the  new  house  may  serve  yourpur- 
pose  better  than  the  old.  But  Great 
Britain  will  cease,  as  soon  as  your  bill 
passes,  to  be  what  it  became  at  the 
revolution — a  Protestant  empire;  and 
the  phrase  so  continually  in  yourmouths, 
<*  Our  glorious  constitution  in  Church 
and  State,''  must  be  made  use  of 
no  longer.  Accordingly,  the  great 
bulk    of  the  Tories  who  supported 


Toryism,  not  for  the  sake  of  their 
parly,  but  because  they  believed  the 
principles  of  Toryism  to  be  identical 
with  tnose  of  the  constitutioD,  troubled 
themselves  very  little  to  inquire  how 
this  subject  niigbt  be  treated  either  by 
the  leaders  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  in  the  k ing's  cabinet.  So  long  as  the 
government  was  content  to  treat  the 
(question  as  an  open  one,  they  were  en- 
tirely satisfied.  They  fought  their  own 
battle  and  that  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
nation  without  respect  of  persons ;  and 
rejoiced  on  each  new  triumph,  not  be- 
cause they  had  defeated  a  political  rival, 
but  because  they  liad  secured,  for  one 
interval  more,  be  it  longer  or  shorter, 
the  continuance,  in  its  integrity,  of  the 
constitution  which  they  ardently  loved. 
Men  who  were  actuated  in  their  public 
career  by  motives  so  pure  as  these, 
could  not  carry  any  spnngs  of  action, 
lets  worthy,  into  the  bosom  of  private 
lifo.  Over  their  own  boards,  and 
among  their  own  tenantry  and  de- 
pendants, they  held  the  very  same  lan- 
guage ;  and  they  were  listened  to 
with  respect,  even  in  quarters  where 
their  views  might  be  ridiculed  as  pre- 
posterous. Moreover,  as  a  oountiess 
majority  of  the  gentlemen  of  England 
were  in  those  days  Tories,  the  opinions 
they  professed,  at  least  on  this  subject, 
became  the  opinions  of  the  million. 
If  the  point  mooted  were  the  imposi- 
tion Ota  new  tax,  or  the  repeal  or 
maintenance  of  the  corn-laws,  or  the 
management  of  the  poor,  or  any  thing 
else  which  he  might  be  supp<»ed  to 
understand,  then,  indeed,  the  yeoman 
would  or  would  not  differ  from  the 
squire,  — even  as  the  owner  of  a  doien 
cotton-mills  differed  from  the  lord  of 
ten  thousand  acres.  But  Catholic  eman- 
cipation was  a  matter  quite  distinct ;  tt 
was  as  much  a  ^reat  constitntioiial  ques- 
tion as  the  elective  franchise, orthe privi- 
leges of  the  peerage,  or  the  continuafice 
of  the  monarchy  itself.  Tlien,  again, 
the  clergy,  with  f^,attMHMr  not  very 
creditable,  exceptions,  were  to  a  man 
ami -emancipationists;  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  clergy  was  then,  as  it 
still  is,  far  greater  than  party-politicians 
may  be  apt  to  suppose.  And  when  we 
look  elsewhere,  we  find  the  whole  body 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  the  mem- 
bers ofthe  Scottish  Church,  the  Quakers, 
with  the  majority  of  other  sects,  of  such, 
at  least,  as  might  have  separated  fhrni 
the  establbM  church,  on  gfotmds 
rather  religious  than  political,  united 
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to  a  man  in  their  dread  of  popish 
aggrandisement.  Wliat  chance,  then, 
had  Mr.  Blackston  and  his  friends 
against  odds  such  as  these  ?  They  had 
no  chance  at  all.  They  bustled,  and 
struggled,  and  wrote  letters,  and  stuck 
up  placards,  and  mustered  all  their 
strength  on  the  great  day  of  trial  at 
Silverton  Heath.  But  their  defeat  was 
signal*  Not  one  word  would  the  as- 
sembled thousands  hear  of  all  tliat 
Mr.  Fitsabbot  bad  proposed  to  address 
to  them ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  though  his  speech  appeared  in  due 
time,  with  more  than  the  usual  ac« 
companiments  of  cheers,  in  the  Lon- 
don prints,  the  worthy  clod-hoppers  of 

'  returned,  after  a  brilliant  day, 
to  their  oym  fire-sides,  rejoicing  in  the 
belief,  that  they  had  put  a  stop  to' 
Catholic  emancipation  for  a  while; 
and  glorying  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  Irish  orator  had  been  unable  to 
make  his  penny-trumpet  Toice  heard 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  platform  on 
which  he  stood. 

The  success  of  the  Tories  on  Silver- 
ton  Heath  was  complete;  but  they  did 
not,  on  that  account,  intromit  their 
exertions.  It  was  necessary  to  procure 
petitions  at  once  numerous  and  largely 
signed ;  and  certainly  no  labour  of  love 
was  ever  undertaken  with  greater  zeal 
or  more  untiring  earnestness.  Quiet 
country  curates,  who  had  never  before 
stirred  in  questions  of  politics  since  the 
days  of  their  respective  ordinations,  re* 
ceived  letters  from  their  weahhv  neigh- 
bours, taking  it  for  granted  that  they 
were  true  to  the  cause  of  their  religion, 
and  pointing  out  that  the  time  was 
come,  when  on  their  exertions  more 
than  on  the  efforts  of  any  other  living 
men,  the  existence  of  the  churdi  de- 
pended. The  ladies,  too,  were  in  their 
own  peculiar  departments  indefiitiga- 
ble.  It  was  the  season  of  the  year 
when  races  and  race-balls  were  going 
forward;  and  at  races  and  race-balU 
the  ladies — I  mean  those  who  rarely 
visit  the  metropolis — are  always  in  the 
greatest  force.  You  could  not  present 
yourself  upon  the  grand  stand  without 
having  your  soul  burrowed  by  accounts, 
from  matronly  lips,  of  the  growing  in- 
fluence of  popcfy.  You  could  not 
pass  thence  to  the  ball-room,  with  any 
chance  of  securing  the  ear  of  your  part- 
ner in  the  quadrille,  unless  you  were 
prepared  to  discuss  with  her  the  same 
absorbing  topic.  Neither  were  your 
prospects  clearer  if,  keeping  aloof  from 


the  gay  throng,  you  made  up  your  mind 
to  converse  only  with  your  own  people. 
The  grocer  in  your  village  no  sooner 
got  you  across  the  threshold,  than  he 
sufiln^  the  scales  to  dangle  idly  over 
the  counter,  while  he  poured  out  his 
heart  to  you,  regardless  of  his  Saturday 
night*s  customers,  in  terrible  anticipa- 
tion of  the  evils  that  threatened.  As  to 
the  parish  clerk  and  the  sexton,  the 
former  saw  nothing  before  him  save 
the  aboKtion  of  his  office;  the  latter, 
the  absorption  of  his  fees:  while  the 
cases  of  the  female  paupers,  par* 
ticulariy  of  those  whose  ages  ranged 
from  seventy  to  fourscore,  were  pitiable. 
Whether  they  inhabited  the  workhouse, 
or  dwelt  apart  in  their  own  cottages, 
receiving  out-door  relief,  they  looked 
with  equal  anxiety  to  the  future, 
while  they  prayed  6od  fervently,  that 
if  they  must  indeed  go  to  the  stake,  He 
would  give  them  strength  to  suffer 
patiently,  rather  than  renounce  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Bible.  I  say  nothing  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  clergy,  of  the 
requisitions  to  the  archdeacons,  or  of 
the  numerous  and  influential  meetings 
that  followed.  Their  eloquence,  had 
the  Duke  been  there  to  attend  to  it, 
must  have  appalled  him.  One  gentle- 
man would  not  sit  tamely  down  and 
see  the  bulwarks  of  his  Sion  destroyed 
without  an  effort  to  save  them.  His 
voice  might  be  feeble,  but  it  should 
go  forth — yea,  and  make  itself  heard 
from  sea  to  sea ;  while  he  implored  the 
people  to  be  true  to  themselves,  and 
to  resist  to  the  death  the  re-establish- 
ment of  a  superstition,  which  was  not 
less  cruel  now  than  it  used  to  be  of 
old,  when  Ridley  spake  and  Cranmer 
suffered !  Another,  less  energetic,  was 
content  to  propose,  or  to  second,  a  reso* 
lution,  which  mformed  ^  your  honour-t- 
able house,"  that  the  titleof  the  reigning 
femily  to  the  throne  of  these  realms 
depended  on  their  uncompromising 
opposition  to  the  claims  ofthe  Catholics. 

A  third But  why  should  I  go  on  ? 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  old 
women  aforesaid,  there  was  no  class  of 
the  king's  subiects  more  earnest  than 
the  clergy  in  their  political  hostility  to 
the  professors  of  a  faith  which  they 
were  pleased  to  describe  as  idolatry; 
and  I  believe  that  I  do  them  justice^ 
and  no  more,  when  I  say  that  their  rea- 
soning carried  with  it,  in  the  quarters  to 
which  it  was  addressed,  not  less  weight 
than  that  of  their  sisters  in  affliction. 
It  belongs  to  tJ^,icsn!CT?^bifi|i<«Wl^to 
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describe  how  Unid  scenes  like  these, 
which  were  more  or  less  enacted  in 
every  town  and  village  throughout 
England,  the  session  of  1829  opened  ; 
and  bow  the  country  was  electrified 
from  one  end  to  another  by  the  tone  of 
the  king's  speech,  and  the  introduction, 
by  the  king's  minister,  of  a  bill  for  the 
removal  from  Roman  Catholics  of  all 
that  remained  of  the  civil  disabilities, 
under  which  for  a  century  and  a  half 
they  had  laboured .  Greatly,  too,  was 
the  marvel  increased,  when  men  beheld 
with  what  facility  peers  and  commoners, 
prelates  and  judges,  wheeled  round  at 
the  ministers*  bidding,  and  spoke,  and 
wrote,  and  voted,  in  1829,  for  a  mea- 
sure which  in  1828  they  had  de- 
nounced as  fiital.  No  doubt,  Mr.  Peel, 
having  resigned  his  seat  for  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  foiled  to  win  it  back 
again, — a  very  just  and  proper  reward 
for  the  weakness  which  induced  the 
resignation.  Yet,  even  in  this  case 
Mr.  Peel  had  a  right  to  boast  that  his 
discomfiture  was  not  attributable  to 
the  exercise  of  commanding  talent  and 
high  station  against  him,  inasmuch  as 
the  pens  of  our  Philpotts's  lay  idle  in 
their  desks,  and  of  the  resident  masters 
and  doctors  a  large  majority  gave  their 
votes  in  his  favour.  It  was  the  swarm 
of  pig-headed  and  hard>fisted  parsons, 
who,  from  the  most  remote  corners  of 
the  island,  flocked  to  record  their  vote 
against  the  aroh-apostate :  it  was  their 
influence  which  turned  the  scale.  Had 
they  only  stayed  at  home  with  their  rude 
flocks,  and  lefl  tlie  dignitaries  to 
manage  the  af!air  in  their  own  way,  Sir 
Robert  Inglis  might,  and  doubtless 
would,  have  been  at  this  hour  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  domestic  peace  and 
quiet  which  he  is  so  eminently  cal- 
culated to  adorn.  Mr.  PeePs  defeat, 
therefore,  however  galling  to  the  pride 
of  the  individual,  told  nothing  against 
the  wisdom  of  his  measure  or  the 
strength  of  his  party.  For  if  he  lost 
the  curates,  he  carried  the  bulk  of 
bishops  with  him,  to  an  extent  which 
amazed  both  himself  and  his  illustrious 
colleague. 

**  What  are  the  bishops  going  to  do  ? " 
was  a  question  put  by  an  influential 
member  of  the  cabinet  to  his  Jidus 
Achates. 

"  Twelve  are  prepared  to  vote  with 
you,  and  three  will  stay  away.  But 
we  can  get  more  if  you  think  it  neces- 
sary.*' 

*•  No,    nQ-^no   more — for   God's 


sake,  don't  let  us  damage  our  measure 
altogether,  if  we  can  help  itl"  And 
so  the  tongue  of  persuasion  became 
mute,  and  the  cliarmer  ceased  to  charm ; 
and  all  who  had  not  been  applied  to 
retained  their  consistency,  very  much  to 
their  own  honour,  and  greaUy  to  the 
satisfaction  of  their  own  personal  de- 
pendants. 

It  is  well  known  with  what  vigour 
and  despatch  the  authors  of  the  heal- 
ing measure  pressed  their  own 
schemes  forward,  and  how  triumph- 
antly, in  the  Houses  of  both  Commons 
and  Lords,  they  bore  down  all  opposi- 
tion. Who,  indeed,  could  fill  the  place 
which  Peel  had  vacated  in  the  one,  or 
supply  the  fervid  and  earnest  eloquence 
with  which  his  lordship  of  London  no 
longer  electrified  the  listeners  in  the 
otlier  ?  Triumphantly,  therefore,  and 
with  the  same  sort  of  skill  which  swept 
aside  the  Frend)  columns  at  Vittoria  aad 
the  Douro,  the  dictator  remodelled  the 
English  constitution;  amid  a  dislocation 
of  parties,  and  a  burning  of  individual 
hearts,  such  as  had  never  before  taken 
place  since  England  became  a  nation. 
Yet  he  did  not,  or  at  least  appeared 
not,  to  lose  one  iota  of  his  power.  A 
few  wild  cries  were,  indeed,  heard 
as  to  the  necessity  of  changes  in  the 
constitution  of  both  houses  of  par- 
liament, and  that  too  from  men  with 
whom  the  very  word  reform  had  here- 
tofore been  a  term  of  reproach ;  but 
what  sane  politician,  either  in  or  out 
of  parliament,  paid  to  them  the  slightest 
regard  ?  The  great  Whig  party  re- 
sponded not  to  tlie  demands  of  the  Win- 
cnelseas  and  the  Rodens  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  looked  exceedingly  cold 
upon  such  reformers  as  my  Lord  Blan- 
fcwd  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  while 
the  people  at  large  either  were,  or  were 
assumed  to  be,  too  happy  in  con- 
templation of  diminished  burthens,  to 
be  worked  upon  by  any  motive  so 
vague  and  irrational  as  distrust  of  a 
minister,  who  seemed  resolute,  at  leasts 
to  spare  their  pockets,  whatever  lie 
might  do  with  the  theory  of  their 
constitution. 

The  minister  and  his  personal  ad- 
lierents  played  a  strange  game ;  and  the 
more  thinking  of  such  as  watched  its 
progress  marvelled  how  it  would  end. 
lliese  saw  that  the  old  Tory  families 
were,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  dis- 
gusted ;  and  they  could  not  bring  th^a- 
selves  to  believe  that  the  Duke  would 
ever  throw  jHip^^^^(^^^ppefTe, 
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into  the  arms  of  their  rival.  They  were 
quite  correct  in  this  latter  idea.  The 
Dukeof  Wellington  was  no  selfish  trader 
in  politics,  who,  if  one  section  de- 
serted him,  would  lean  for  support  on 
another.  On  the  contrary,  he  en- 
deavoured, in  the  singleness  of  an 
honest  heart,  to  effect  that  which 
never  has  been,  and  never  will  be, 
effected  in  a  free  country.  He  be- 
lieved that  it  was  possible  to  govern  on 
the  broad  principle  of  right,  and  to 
throw  party  spiirit — that  is  to  say,  human 
passions — to  the  wind.  For  once  the 
Duke  found  himself  mistaken.  The 
lord -lieutenancy  of  Ireland  became 
vacant ;  it  was  not  offered  to  £arl  Grey, 
and  lol  the  friendship  of  Earl  Grey 
and  his  ostensible  followers  began  im- 
mediately to  cool.  Still  the  session 
was  got  through,  as  far  as  the  cabinet 
was  concerned,  pleasantly  enough ;  for 
all  its  great  measures  passed,  and  its 
defeats,  if  such  they  deserve  to  be 
called,  were  in  time  forgotten.  But 
the  case  was  somewhat  different  when 
parliament  met  again  in  1830,  and  the 
^Vhigs  found  themselves  still  excluded 
from  office.  The  Duke's  majorities 
diminished  from  day  to  day ;  and  they 
proved  invariably  the  least  imposing, 
as  often  as  the  question  at  issue  seemed 
to  involve  a  vote  of  confidence,  be  it 
ever  so  indirect,  in  the  government. 
Great  and  painful  were  now  the  anxie- 
ties of  those  who  loved  their  country 
more  than  they  loved  place  or  its  dis- 
pensers. Yet  their  doubts  and  misgiv- 
ings were  not  destined  to  continue  long 
in  operation,  for  the  issue  of  events  was 
then  much  nearer  than  the  most  far- 
sighted  could  have  imagined. 

In  1830  died  George  the  Fourth, 
one  of  the  best  kings,  if  not  one  of  the 
best  men,  that  ever  sat  upon  the  English 
throne.  His  decease,  which  under  almost 
any  other  circumstance  could  have  af- 
fected no  human  being  beyond  the 
circle  of  his  own  court  favourites, 
operated  at  this  crisis  as  the  very 
touchstone  of  public  opinion.  A  new 
reign  renderea  necessary,  of  course,  a 
new  general  election ;  and  on  the  eve 
of  that  important  struggle,  the  Whigs 
demanded  a  participation  in  the  au- 
thorityand  patronage  ofthe  government. 
Their  advances  were  repulsed,  and  they 
passed  at  once,  and  with  all  their 
strength,  into  the  ranks  ofopposition.  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  results  of  this 
movement,  farther  than  to  state,  that  it 


left  the  Duke  and  his  ^Solleagues  with- 
out any  other  resource  tlian  that  which 
their  personal  popularity  might  supply. 
How  far  these  availed  against  the  ran- 
corous hostility  of  one  fisiction  and  the 
hollow  friendship  of  another,  the  pro- 
gress of  our  narrative  may  in  some 
degree  contribute  to  shew. 

It  was  on  a  cloudy  day  in  the  be- 
ginning of  July,  soon  after  the  tumults 
of  the  general  election  had  subsided, 
that  the  Lady  Evelyn  Rochfort,  attended 
by  her  governess.  Miss  Walters,  en- 
tered the  Countess  of  Boroughdale's 
boudoir,  equipped  as  for  walking. 
The  Lady  Evelyn,  be  it  observed,  was 
a  very  young  girl,  not  more  than  fifteen 
or  sbcteen  years  of  age,  at  the  utmost ; 
yet  precocious  in  her  growth,  and  in 
all  her  tastes  and  feelings  singularly 
matured  and  womanly.  A  gentle  and 
a  beautiful  creature  she  was;  fair, 
though  not  sufficiently  so  to  induce  the 
idea  either  of  coldness  or  of  delicate 
health ;  with  large,  clear,  and  speaking 
eyes,  of  which  you  scarcely  paused  to 
determine  the  colour,  but  concerning 
which,  a  single  glance  assured  you,  tliat 
they  were  the  index  of  a  mind  as  pure 
as  it  was  highly  gifted.  Moreover, 
there  was  a  grace  in  all  her  movements, 
to  which  no  description  would  do  jus- 
tice. Her  smile  was  so  sweet  that  it 
went  at  once  to  the  heart  of  the  beholder ; 
while  the  tones  of  her  voice,  corre- 
sponding entirely  with  all  the  other 
cnarms  that  appertained  to  her,  fell  upon 
the  ear  like  the  low  notes  of  the  nng- 
dove.  As  she  stood  before  her  mother, 
at  this  moment,  in  her  white  summer 
robe,  with  the  luxuriant  brown  curls 
streaming  from  beneath  her  straw  bon- 
net, and  resting,  or  seeming  to  rest, 
upon  either  shoulder,  she  might  have 
realised  to  the  poet  the  brightest  of 
those  exquisite  day-dreams,  which  the 
art  neither  of  the  painter  nor  the  sculp- 
tor has  ever  yet  been  able  to  portray. 

The  Lady  Evelyn  Rochfort,  possess- 
ing all  the  attractions  of  face,  and  form, 
and  temper,  and  imagination,  could 
not  fail  of  being  an  especial  favourite 
with  the  other  members  of  her  own 
family.  She  was,  besides,  an  only 
daughter,— of  all  the  ties  that  link  the 
hearts  of  a  family  together,  the  most 
binding;  so  that  father,  and  mother, 
and  her  two  brothers,  vied  one  with 
another  in  their  efforts  to  convince  her 
that  she  was  very  dear  to  them.  As  to 
the  Earl,  he  could  hardly  be  said  to  be 
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himself  wherever  the  Lady  Evelyn  hap- 
pened not  to  be  present.  Amid  tne 
excitement  of  politics  he  seemed  alone 
to  forget  her;  and,  indeed,  in  other 
cases,  when  the  duties  of  life  called 
him  away,  he  obeyed  the  summons 
conscientiously ;  bat  he  never  failed  to 
return  to  his  home  and  to  his  daughter*8 
society,  as  soon  the  excitement  should 
have  subsided,  with  an  eagerness  which 
proved  that  tliere,  and  there  alone,  his 
best  affections  centred .  In  like  manner, 
the  Countess,  Lord  Welverton,  and 
young  Augustus,  all  doated  upon 
Evelyn.  She  was  the  apple  of  her 
mother's  eye — the  cherished  of  her 
brothers'  hearts — the  delicate  flower, 
which  the  elder  would  screen  from  every 
blast  that  blew — the  companion,  whom 
the  younger,  only  by  one  year  her 
senior,  would  have  fain  had  for  ever  in 
his  sight.  Never,  surely,  was  there  a 
household  in  which  a  greater  degree  of 
domestic  harmony  prevailed — of  which 
this  fidr  girl  seemed  to  be  at  once  the  . 
origin  and  the  object ;  for  all  loved  her 
on  account  of  her  exceeding  amiability, 
and  each  loved  the  other  because  she 
had  given  to  one  and  all  the  afiections 
of  a  true  and  most  unselfish  heart. 

"  Well,  Evelyn  dear,"  exclaimed  the 
countess,  looking  up  from  the  sheet  of 
paper  on  which  she  was  writing, 
**  whither  go  you  to-day  ?  The  sky  is 
lowering  and  the  wind  blows  fresh.  I 
would  not  advise  you  to  wander  fer  from 
a  place  of  shelter.'' 

**  Not  far,  mamma,"  replied  the  girl, 
with  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles ;  *^  I 
am  only  going  to  carry  Augustus's 
luncheon  to  the  water-side.  He  pro> 
raised  Frederick  Blackston  to  fish  the 
lake  with  him  the  first  favourable  day; 
and  Miss  Walters  and  I  have  been 
desired  to  meet  them  there  as  soon  as 
our  studies  should  be  over.  I  merely 
looked  in  to  tell  you  so,  in  case  you 
might  wish  to  join  us  by  and  by." 

**  Well,  love,  good-by,"  answered  the 
countess,  *Make  care  you  don't  get  wet. 
And,  pray,  don't  let  the  boys  persuade 
you  to  go  into  the  boat.  It  is  a  small  and 
unsafe  thing ;  and  I  have  no  fency  that 
my  pretty  Evy  should  be  drowned." 

"  Good-by,  mamma,"  answered  the 
girl,  as  she  kissed  her  mother  playfiilly; 
« I  don't  feel  at  all  as  if  I  were  bom  to 
be  d row  ned .  You'l  1  follow,  won't  you  ?" 

"  Perliaps  I  may,  when  your  father 
returns ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  I  must 
finish  these  letters." 


The  Lady  Evelyn  and  her  eouver- 
nante  withdrew  as  these  words  were 
spoken ;  and  descending  the  hall-stair, 
picked  up  a  basket  which  tlie  butler  had 
depositea  for  them  on  the  ball-table; 
and  opening  the  front  door,  passed  forth 
into  the  terrace.  They  were  both  in 
high  health  and  excellent  spirits;  so 
they  chatted  in  a  free  and  merry  strain 
as  they  traversed  the  space  that  inter- 
vened between  the  house  and  the  lake, 
or  pond,  that  filled  up  one  of  the  val- 
Ie3r8  in  the  park.  Dc^btless  their  dis- 
cussions were  not  very  profound.  When 
is  it  that  governess  and  pupil  talk  pro- 
foundly out  of  the  school-room?  Never- 
theless, the  tone  which  characterised 
their  little  dialogue  was  of  that  kind 
and  confidential  sort,  which  marks  the 
existence  of  the  very  best  feeling  among 
such  as  Qse  it.  They  admired,  as  they 
were  never  weary  of  doing,  the  beauty 
of  the  scene,  laden  as  it  was  with  sura- 
Bier's  most  luxuriant  foliage.  Ihej 
hailed  the  balmy,  though  somewhat 
boisterous,  west  wind,  in  tones  of  glad- 
ness ;  and  reioiced,  on  account  of  the 
sportsmen,  that  the  clouds  vrere  both 
thick  and  high.  Then,  as  they  drew 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, they  began  to  look  eagerly  round, 
if  haply  they  might  discover  the  fbrm» 
of  those  with  whom  they  had  come  to 
keep  tryst. 

**  Oh,  tliere  they  are !"  exclaimed 
Lady  Evelyn,  by  and  by ;  "  there,  jutt 
at  the  last  berid  in  the  river.  I  am 
glad  we  shall  not  have  kept  them  wait- 
ing ;  we  shall  even  be  at  the  boat-bouae 
as  soon  as  they." 

<*  Don't  you  think  we  had  better 
join  them  V  observed  Miss  Walters : 
**  young  gentlemen  don*t  always  keep 
to  the  same  mind ;  and  they  may  have 
given  up  their  project  of  lake-fnhing, 
Sfterall.^' 

The  Lady  Evelyn  at  once  assented, 
and  towards  the  bend  in  the  river  the 
friends  turned  their  steps.  As  they 
approached  they  beheld,  about  thirty 
yards  apart  from  one  another,  two 
young  men,  in  fishing  dresses,  both 
flogging  the  water  with  the  most  praise- 
wc^y  earnestness,  and,  as  it  appeared, 
to  very  little  purpose.  The  leader  of 
the  two  (that  is  he  who  kept  ahead  of 
his  companion)  was  a  gentlemanlike 
boy,ofaDout  seventeen  years  of  age,  the 
very  beau  idM  of  an  Etonian, — frank 
and  open  in  his  carriage,  somewhat 
raw  in   his  proportions,  and  in  his 
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countenanoe  bloomiog  and  ftesh.  The 
other,  elder  than  his  companion  by 
four  years  at  the  least,  had  about  him 
much  more  of  the  air  of  a  man  to 
whom  the  world  is  not  quite  new.  He 
was  not  very  tall — be  scarcely,  if  in 
any  thing,  overtopped  Augustus  Roch- 
fort,  and  his  frame  seemed  to  hate  been 
east  in  a  mould  quite  as  delicate ;  yet 
there  was  a  symmetry  in  his  figure  of 
which  that  of  Augustus  could  not  boast, 
and  which  seldom  comes  till  after  the 
boy  ha5  fiiirly  and  decidedly  merged 
into  the  man.  In  the  countenance  of 
Frederick  Blackston,  moreover,  the  eye 
of  the  connoisseur  could  detect  an  ex- 
pression of  intelligence  far  more  de- 
cided than  that  of  which  Augustus 
could  boast  Not  that  the  latter  was 
wanting  either  in  quickness  or  good 
sense ;  but  the  former,  uidess  his  face 
belied  him,  while  he  fell  nowise  behind 
in  these  particulars,  possessed  over  and 
above  the  fire  which,  call  it  by  what 
name  you  will,  is  at  least  allied  to 
genius,  if  it  be  not  genius  itself.  Fre- 
derick Blackston  was  fair — too  fair  for 
the  standard  of  manly  beauty.  His 
hair,  a  light  auburn,  grew  thin,  too, 
and  waved  in  the  breeze  like  the  6nest 
gold  tissue.  But  then  his  deep  blue 
eye  shone  with  a  lustre  which,  once 
seen,  could  scarcely  be  forgotten ;  and 
his  smile  lighted  up  the  whole  of  his 
visage  like  a  sunbeam.  Such  were  the 
youths  whom  Miss  Walters  and  her  fair 
charge  approached ;  and  who  no  sooner 
heaid  the  tones  of  their  voices  than  they 
abandoned  their  sport,  and  turned  with 
eager  and  happy  smiles  to  greet  them. 

"  Ah,  Evelyn,"  cried  Augustus,  "  I 
thought  yon  were  never  coming.  Here's 
Blackston  as  hungry  as  a  hunter ;  and 
as  for  me,  by  Jove  I  if  you  bad  stayed 
much  longer,  I  believe  that  I  should 
have  eaten  some  of  the  fish  raw. 
Hand  out  the  prog,  I  beseech  you : 
we  couldn't  fina  a  nicer  place  for  dis- 
cussing it  than  this.'* 

**  Have  you  been  very  successful, 
Mr.  Blackston  V*  said  Evelyn,  after  she 
had  met  her  brother's  salutation  in  his 
own  liffht  way. 

**  We  can*t  boast  much,"  replied  the 
young  soldier ;  for  Frederick  Blackston 
was  a  lieutenant  in  a  cavalry  regiment, 
though  for  the  present  at  home  on  leave 
of  absence :  "  Your  brother  tells  me 
that  the  waters  are  too  low,  and  that 
we  have  little  chance  except  in  the 
lake." 


^  Oh,  there's  another  thing  to  be 
taken  into  account,''  replied  the  Lady 
Evelyn :  **  sportsmen  always  do  best 
after  luncheon.  Come,  you  shall  be 
our  guests  here  upon  the  green  sward ; 
and  then,  with  our  good  wishes  to  aid 
your  own  skill,  how  can  you  fail  V* 

The  gentlemen  immediately  laid 
down  their  rods,  and,  seating  them- 
selves at  the  feet  of  their  fair  pro- 
viders, attacked  with  right  good  will 
the  sandwiches  and  sherry  which  fVom 
the  provision-basket  were  dispoised. 
There  was  abundance  of  light  and 
pleasant  talk  to  season  that  fingal 
meal,  for  a  group  more  perfectly  na- 
tural in  all  their  feelings  and  ideas  has 
rarely  come  together ;  and  when  it  was 
endcKl,  the  sportsmen  shouldered  thehr 
weapons  again,  and  led  the  way  to- 
vrards  the  boat-house.  Not  all  their 
entreaties,  however — and  Augustus,  at 
least,  was  very  importunate-^could 
prevail  upon  the  ladies  to  launch  vrith 
them  out  into  the  deep*  Was  Evy 
afraid  ?  Did  Miss  Walters  really  sup- 
pose there  was  danger  ?  Were  not  he 
and  Blackston  equal  to  the  manage- 
ment of  such  a  skiff  as  this  ?  These, 
with  many  remonstrances  besides,  were 
met  by  the  steady  answer,  <' -Mamma 
charged  us  not  to  go;  and  so,  dear 
Augustus,  don't  urge  it;"  Accordingly, 
Augustus  and  his  friend  went  by  them- 
selves; and  for  an  hour,  or  perhaps 
more,  plied  their  lines,  very  much  to 
their  own  satisfaction,  because  with 
equal  skill  and  good  fortune. 

At  last  Frederick  Blackston  sug- 
gested that  they  had  done  enough ; 
that  it  would  be  absolute  poaching  to 
kill  more ;  and,  hence,  that  their  vrisest 
course  v?ould  be  to  land  and  take  a 
walk  with  the  ladies.  Augustus,  on 
the  contrary,  seemed  to  have  his  eager- 
ness only  whetted  by  past  triumphs ; 
and  though  he  pulled  his  friend  ashore, 
declared,  stoutly,  that  he  would  not 
give  up  these  two  hours. 

"  But  you  can't  go  alone,  brother," 
exclaimed  Evelyn. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  can !  To  be  sure,  it 
will  be  very  awkward.  Won't  you 
come  with  me  ?" 

"  I,  Augustus !"  replied  she :  "  of 
what  use  could  I  be  to  you  ?  Whatever 
my  accomplishments  may  be,  I  can't 
row." 

'*  Can't  you  ?"  demanded  Augustus : 
"  have  you  ever  tried  ?" 

"  No,  rattlepate,  never,"  answered 
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Evelyn ;  ^'  and  what's  more,  I  nerer 
mean  to  try." 

"  Nay,  now,  do— do,  just  to  please 
me.  Come,  I  will  sacrifice  my  two 
hours*  fishing,  and  go  with  you  to  the 
Star-walks,  if  you*ll  only  come  on  board 
and  satis^  yourself  that  even  these 
while  hands  can  pull  a  pair  of  sculls/' . 

"  Giddy  boy,  I  tell  you  the  thing  is 
impossible.'' 

*<  Well,  then,  youll  the  sooner  desist 
from  the  attempt.  Now,  do  come— only 
for  a  minute.  You  sha'n't  go  a  boat's 
lensth  from  the  sliore,  indeed  you 
sha  n't — so,  pray,  come." 

Evelyn  was  not  willing  that  her 
brother  should  be  left  alone  in  the 
boat,  and  did  not  of  course  dream  that 
he  would,  in  the  face  of  so  many  pro- 
testations, pusli  far  from  the  shore. 
After  referring  the  point  to  Miss  Wal- 
ters, therefore,  and  receiving  her  ap- 
proval, she  stepped  in  and  sat  down. 
But  no  sooner  bad  he  secured  his  prize 
than  the  boy,  with  the  tliougbtlessness 
of  his  standing,  struck  out  and  rowed 
away  into  the  very  middle  of  the  lake. 
It  was  to  no  purpose  that  his  sister 
entreated  him  to  return,  or  that  Miss 
Walters  scolded  with  all  her  might 
from  the  water's  edge.  He  had  made 
up  his  mind  for  a  frolic,  and  nothing 
would  stop  him. 

<<  Come  back — come  back,  Mr.  Au- 
gustus 1"  cried  the  agitated  governess. 
**  See  1  there  are  my  lady  and  his  lord- 
ship ;  and  Lady  Evelyn  and  I  will  both 
be  blamed  for  your  madness  l" 

Augustus  heard  the  words,  for  the 
vrind  blew  from  the  speaker ;  and  cast- 
ing his  eyes  round,  saw  his  father  and 
mother  descending  an  eminence  not  far 
off.  It  appeared  as  if  the  spectacle  had 
made  him  a  little  nervous;  at  least, 
one  of  the  oars  slipped  from  his  hand 
just  as  he  was  resuming  his  proper 
attitude,  and  a  vain  effort  to  catch  it 
only  propelled  it  to  a  greater  distance 
from  the  gunwale.  Like  a  thoughtless 
boy  as  he  was,  he  stretched  with  his 
whole  weight  on  Uie  b9at's  side,  and 
in  an  instant  the  crazy  skiff  upset. 
One  wild  shriek  rose  upon  the  air, 
aiid  Miss  Walters  fell  to  the  ground 
insensible.  Lady  Boroughdale  fainted 
.likewise;  while  her  lord,  not  knowing 
what^be  did,  only  paused  to  gaze  upon 
her  as  she  lay,  and  then  rushed  towards 
the  lake.  But  there  was  one  there 
whose  presence  of  mind  never  forsook 
•him ;  and  who,  to  the  necessary  self- 


possession,  happily  added  skill  io  an 
art  without  which  even  self-poneaskm 
would  have  been  unavailing.  Quidc 
as  thought  Frederick  Bladuton  had 
divested  himself  of  his  upper  garments, 
and,  plunging  into  the  water,  strack  off 
with  a  strong  ann  towards  the  scene  of 
this  appalling  catastrophe.  He  saw 
that  the  boat  bad  turned  bottom  up- 
wards, and  that  Augustus  Rochfort 
clung  with  the  instinct,  of  self-pie- 
servatioa  to  the  keel.  But  the  Lady 
Evelyn  had  sunk,  rose  again,  and  was 
sinking  for  the  second  time,  ere  be 
could  arrive  near  enough  to  hinder  it. 
In  an  instant  he  too  disappeared,  and 
to  the  agonised  gaie  of  the  fiofaier  it 
seemed  as  if  the  black  waters  were 
swallowing  up  both  his  fiivourite  child 
and  her  deliverer ;  but  in  this  respect 
Lord  Boroughdale's  fears  deceived  him. 
Frederick,  not  less  expert  in  diving 
than  in  swimming,  only  followed  the 
fair  girl  in  her  downward  course ;  and 
seizing  her  by  the  hair  of  the  liead, 
reappeared  upon  the  surfiM»  in  less 
than  four  seconds,  bringing  his  priae 
along  with  him. 

"  Be  calm,  be  composed,"  said  he, 
in  a  voice  which  sounded  as  if  the 
speaker  were  quite  at  his  ease.  '^  Don't 
try  to  grasp  me,  or  both  may  perish. 
But  leave  it  all  to  me,  and  I  will  save 
you." 

The  Lady  Evelyn  heard  distinctly, 
and  obeyed  the  injunction  with  mar- 
vellous self-possession.  She  gave  her- 
self entirely  into  his  hands ;  and  be, 
placing  one  arm  under  her  chin, 
guided  h*er,  as  a  Newfoundland  dog 
guides  the  raft  which  he  is  desired  to 
bring  ashore,  leisurely,  but  secnrely,  to 
the  beach.  Then  committing  ber  to  tbe 
care  of  her  £ither,  who  received  her 
half  insensible  in  his  arms,  he  dashed 
again  into  the  water  and  made  for  tbe 
b^t.  This  time  his  task  was  more 
easy.  The  wind  had  already  drifted 
the  wreck  considerably  towards  tbe 
farther  shore;  and  Augustus,  seeing 
that  his  sister  was  saved,  dung  to  it 
stoutly ;  so  that  there  was  imposed 
upon  Mr.  Blackston  only  the  bux>ur, 
compamtively  light,  of  propelling  it, 
at  an  accelerated  rate,  towards  the  land. 
He  found  no  difficulty  in  accomplish- 
ing that  object ;  and  Augustus  was  soon 
dashing  at  the  top  of  his  speed  round 
the  h^  of  the  take,  and  across  the 
nearest  fora  in  the  river,  that  he  might 
join  the  rest  of  the  party. 
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Chapter  V. 
'may  not  a  man  do  what  hs  likes  with  his  ownT^' 


The  jjudicious  reader  will  liare  pi-o- 
bably  discovered  for  himself  thaty  since 
the  date  of  the  commencement  of  this 
history^  a  marked  change  had  occurred 
in  the  social  positions  of  the  two  fa- 
milies at  Welverton  Manor  and  Aha- 
mont  Castle.  The  head  of  the  latter 
bouse  continued,  indeed,  pretty  much 
vrhat  he  had  ever  been  since  he  attained 
to  the  years  of  discretion.  He  was  still 
a  VVhig,  and  something  more  ;  still  an 
enemy  to  close,  boroughs  and  nominal 
representations ;  still  jealous  of  the  in- 
flucBce  of  the  churchy  of  the  crown, 
and  of  the  peerage ;  still  a  friend  to 
civil  and  religious  liberty  all  over  the 
"world.  He  made  no  secret  of  the  satis- 
faction which  the  passing  of  the  healing 
measure  had  given  him  ;  not  so  much 
because  of  the  good  which  in  itself  it 
was  expected  to  produce,  as  that  he 
looked  upon  it  as  a  forerunner  of  better 
things  to  come.  Like  the  rest  of  his  party, 
moreover,  he  scouted  the  idea  of  owing 
any  debt  of  gratitude  to  its  authors. 
No ;  the  Duke's  government  was,  ac- 
cording to  his  views  of  the  matter,  the 
weakest  and  worst  that  ever  pretended 
ta  guide  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  which 
he  would  spare  no  exertions  to  over- 
throw, and  on  the  speedy  overtlirow  of 
which  he  believed  that  there  was  the 
best  reason  for  counting.  Moreover, 
his  own  cry,  and  the  cry  of  his  party, 
varied  not  from  what  it  always  had 
been.  There  was  no  hope,  no  chance 
of  prosperity  to  the  commonwealth, 
till  a  searching  reform  should  have 
taken  place  in  the  Commons*  house  of 
parliament,  and  the  system  of  treating 
and  bribing,,  by  which  elections  were 
notoriously  secured,  rendered,  by  soffre 
means  or  another,  impracticable. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
abstract  wisdom  of  Mr.  BJackston's 
opinions,  the  merit  of  consistency  can- 
not, at  least,  be  denied  to  them ;  which 
is  a  great  deal  more  than  his  warmest 
friend  could  say  of  the  opinions  of  ' 
Lord  Boroughdale.  His  lordship, 
reared  in  the  school  of  Pitt  and  Castle- 
reagh,  was  become  all  of  a  sudden  the 
most  furious  of  parliamentary  reformers. 
One  of  bis  last  speeches,  previous  to 
the  prorogation  of  1829,  had  announced 
that,  when  their  lordsj^ips  met  again, 
he  would  move  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords, 
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and  that  any  plan  which  might  have  for 
its  object  a  thorough  reform  in  the 
Commons  should  have  his  ardent  sup- 
port. From  that  time  forth,  moreover, 
ne  never  ceased  to  denounce  the  ca- 
binet as  weak,  and  tyrannous,  and 
cowardly,  and  unprincipled.  He  wrote 
letters  in  the  newspapers ;  he  withdrew 
bis  name  from  praiseworthy  associa- 
tions, because  the  name  of  the  prime 
minister  appeared  in  the  list  of  their 
supporters;  he  went  from  one  meeting 
to  another,  that  he  might  publish  abroad 
his  views  of  the  unexampled  act  of 
treason  which  had  been  perpetrated 
against  the  constitution.  And,  last  of 
all,  he  returned  to  his  owxi  house, 
intent  only  on  breaking  up  the  cabinet, 
let  the  consequences  be  wiiat  they 
might,  as  well  to  himself  individually 
as  to  the  nation.  It  could  not  befall 
otherwise  tlian  that  between  the  noble 
lord)  thus  transmogrified,  and  his 
neighbour,  whose  immediate  object  was 
the  same,  however  wide  the  difference 
between  their  ultimate  views,  a  new- 
fangled intimacy  should  have  arisen. 
They  met  at  the  court  of  quarter  ses- 
sions, where  his  lordship  discovered, 
for  the  first  time,  that  Mr.  Blackston 
was,  after  all,  a  shrewd,  sensible  man, 
and  by  no  means  presuming.  Then 
followed  an  interchange  of  calls;  then 
mutual  invitations  to  dinner;  and  by 
and  by  a  habit,,  which  became  daily 
more  deep-seated,  very  much  to  the 
satisfoction  of-those  who  chanced  to  be 
affected  by  it :  for  the  commoner  soon 
ceased  to  interest  himself  in  any  matter, 
whether  of  local  detail  or  general  busi- 
ness, without  having  ridden  over  in 
the  first  place  to  consult  the  peer  in 
the  matter ;  and  the  peer,  always  pro- 
fessing to  give  his  opinion  with  re- 
luctance, gave  it  very  freely,  and  was 
glad  when  it  was  adopted.  In  a  word, 
politics  did  in  this  instance  what  po- 
verty is  said  to  do  in  others, —  it 
brought  both  Lord  Boroughdale  and 
Mr.  Blackston  into  strange  company ; 
for  the  former  no  more  scrupled  to^ . 
meet  at  his  neighbour's  table  the,BelP 
airs's  and  Steadys,  and  even  Messrs.- 
Deeds  and  Doem,  than  the  latter  vm\' 
dered  to  find  himself  sitting,  as  nis- 
lordship's  guest,  side  by  side  with  Sir 
George  Villiers,  or  any  other  of  the 
leading  Tory  gentlemen  of  the  county. 
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It  is  said,  T  know  not  with  what 
fiairness,  that  the  antipathies  of  lineage 
and  party  are  more  easily  overcome  by 
the  ruder  than  by  the  softer  sex;  and, 
perhaps,  it  was  on  this  principle  that  my 
jady  Boroughdale  stood  aloof  from  the 
mistress  of  AJtamont  Castle  for  some 
time  after  her  lord  had  taken  the  hus- 
band of  Mrs.  Btackston  into  his  confi- 
•dence.  But  if  women  be  more  slowly 
worked  upon  by  motives  of  conve- 
nience, they  are  far  more  accessible 
than  men  when  you  approach  them 
through  the  chamiel  of  the  affections. 
Mrs.  Black ston*s  manner  towards  the 
countess  had  always  been  deferential 
in  the  extreme.  It  gradually  assumed  a 
tone  of  something  more  than  deference. 
She  not  only  praised  the  countess  her- 
self, but  she  spoke  tenderly  of  her 
children ;  and  especially  of  her  son, 
Augustus,  between  whom  and  her  own 
boy,  Frederick,  a  sincere  friendship,  she 
asserted,  had  long  existed.  Now  this  was 
in  some  measure  true;  for  Frederick, 
though  now  a  soldier,  had  been  once 
an  Eton  boy ;  and  as  he  happened  to 
be  in  the  fiAh  form  when  Augustus 
lat  under  the  shell,  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  confer  essential  benefits  on 
the  young  aristocrat,  which  he  did  not 
neglect.  For  these  Augustus  was  grate- 
ftil  at  the  moment ;  and  even  at  home 
he  alluded  to  them  more  than  once  ap- 
provingly. Lady  Boroughdale*s  strong 
passion,  however,  was  the  love  which 
•he  bore  her  children  —  it  became  en- 
listed, to  herself  imperceptibly,  on 
the  side  of  all  who  appeared  to  take 
an  interest  in  their  welfiire ;  and  Mrs. 
Blackston  was  at  once  too  sharp- 
sighted  not  to  perceive  this,  and  too 
good  a  diplomatist  not  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it.  Thus,  partly  by  cringing, 
in  which  your  levellers,  male  and  female, 
are  invariably  adepts,  partly  by  fencing 
with  a  mother's  love,  Mrs  Blackston 
succeeded  at  last  in  effecting  a  lodg- 
ment in  Welverton  Manor;  which  the 
arrival  of  Frederick  on  leave,  during 
one  of  Augustus's  midsummer  vaca- 
tions, enabled  her  to  turn  to  good 
account.  Finally,  as  Frederick  had 
but  one  sister,  and  loved  her  dearly, 
it  would  have  been  out  of  the  common 
course  of  things  had  Adelaide  Black- 
ston hWed  to  make  friends  with  the 
Lady  Evelyn,  so  soon  as  opportunity 
of  becoming  fiimiliariy  acquainted  with 
her  presented  itself.  The  results,  ac- 
cordmgly,  were  that  two  families, 
which  in  the  autumn  of  1828  weie  all 


but  total  strangers,  stood  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1829  in  quite  a  different  re- 
lation to  one  another;  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  members  of  each  greeted  kind- 
ly the  members  of  the  other  whenever 
and  wherever  they  met ;  and  that  all 
the  ordinary  offices  of  good  neighbour- 
hood were  mutually  given  and  received 
among  them. 

'*  Uow  shall  we  ever  be  able  to 
make  Frederick  Blackston  amends  for 
the  vital  service  which  he  has  rendered 
us  1"  said  Lady  Boroughdale  to  her  lord, 
the  morning  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
accident  which  the  preceding  chapter 
has  described.  *'  The  .noble  youth  — 
the  gallant — gallant  boy  1  Oh,  may  God 
bless  and  reward  him,  for  it  passes  our 
ability  ever  to  thank  him  as  be  de- 
serves !" 

^  His  own  heart  has  thanked  him 
already,  my  love,"  was  the  reply: 
^  such  deeas  as  his  always  bring  with 
them  their  own  reward,  in  the  holy 
and  happy  feelings  of  which  they  are 
the  parents.  I  trust  that  he  will  not 
suffer  from  his  bravery.  You  have  sent, 
of  course,  to  inquire  how  he  does  ?^ 

**  Oh,  yei ;  and  to  beg  that  he  will 
come  and  spend  a  few  days  with  us. 
You  expect  Travers  by  this  afternoon's 
coach,  don't  you  ?"  replied  the  lady. 

<*  Yes ;  but  I  begin  to  doubt  whether 
that  card  will  answer,"  replied  his 
lordship.  <*  Meriovale  has  positively 
refused  to  go  into  opposition,  and  I 
have  no  idea  of  drawing  more  closely 
ray  connexion  with  a  family  which  h» 
evidently  much  less  regard  to  prin- 
ciple than  to  patronage.  Besides,  I 
don*t  think  the  young  man  has  made 
the  smallest  way  with  Evelyn  :  I  ques* 
tion  whether  he  desires  to  make  way 
with  her." 

^  Be  advised,  my  dear  Borough- 
dale," rejoined  the  lady,  ''and  doii't 
let  your  indigncttion,  at  what  yoa  call 
the  treason  of  the  minister,  hurry  yoa 
into  all  manner  of  extravagancies.  If 
you  choose,  as  a  public  man,  to  go 
against  the  Duke,  so  let  it  be,  but  I 
entreat  you  not  to  inlist  your  private 
sympathies  in  the  quarrel.  You  couM 
not  find  a  better  match,  in  every  poiiit 
of  view,  for  Evy  tlian  Charles  Iramefs. 
It  would  be  worse  tlian  fblly  to  break 
off  the  negotiation,  because,  forsooth, 
my  Lord  Meriovale  prefers  the  Duke's 
line  of  policy  to  yours." 

*<  By  Heavets  1  Agnes,"  exdaimed 
Lord  Boroughdale,  wwcti^  warm,  **  1 
would  sooner  follow  aftjr  ttsmhter  to 
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the  grare,  ^o  see  her  wed  with  any 
cringiDg  supporter  of  so  despicable  and 
traitorous  an  administration.  If  Mer- 
k>vale  persist  in  giving  his  support  to 
the  Dtjiie,  I  will  neither  accept  his  son 
as  the  husband  of  my  daughter,  nor 
allow  any  of  his-  kindred  to  sit  for  my 
borough  again.  Ay,  and  more  than 
this  L  unless^  Travers  be  prepared  to 
▼ote  throughout  the  ensuing  session 
according  to  my  will  and  pleasure, 
I  will  tell  both-  him  and  his  father,  to 
their  foces,  that  they  have  grossly  de- 
ceived me.  They  know  very  well  that 
be  was  elected  oo  the  tacit  understand- 
ing that  he  would  go  into  oppo- 
sition whenever  parliament  met.  Let 
me  see  whether  he  will  recognise  this 
obligation  when  I  put  it  to  him.'* 

<'  I  tell  youy  Boroughdale,  that  on 
this  one  subject  all  your  good  sense 
forsakes  you.  The  Duke  and  Mr. 
Peel  I  have  no  wish  to  excuse ;  they 
are  ruined  entirely  as  public  men; 
but  don't  let  their  public  offences  lead 
you  into  the  perpetration  of  private 
wrongs.  If  you  meant  to  tie  Charleses 
hands,. you  ought  to  have  told  him  so 
ere  he  went  to  the  hustings.  You  have 
no  right  to  exact  any  pledge  from  liira 
at  thi»  stage  of  the  business.  Wait, 
at  all  events,  till  parliament  meets, 
and  see  how  he  proposes  to  vote  ere 
you  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.'' 

"  Wait!  DO,  Agnes,  I  won't  wait 
beyond  this  very  evening  1  I  will  de- 
mand from  Charles  Travers  an  explicit 
assurance  thai  he  is  ready  to  go  all 
lengths  in  ousting  the  imbeciles;  and 
if  be  hold  back,. so  help  me,  Heaven! 
Ill  compel  him  to  accept  the  Chillem 
Hundreds.  I  wish  Augustus  were  old 
enough  to  sit.  Egad !  TU  have  Frederick 
Blackston  for  my  other  member,  should 
Travers  se  much  as  hesitate  I" 

"Frederick  Blackston,  my  lord!" 
exclaimed  her  ladyship,  gravely.  "  I 
beseech  vou  to  weigh  that  jpomt  weU 
ere  you  determine  upon  it^  There  may 
be  a  wide  gulf  between  your  principles 
and  those  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
but  that  which  separates  you  from  Mc. 
Blackston  and  his  friend  is  a  thou- 
sand-fold wider.  Take  care  how  you 
S've  any  member  of  that  family  a 
oting  in  ColAtown.  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  see  even  Frederick  himself  too 
closely  conneAed  with  your  constitu- 
vcy. 

"  I  am  at  all  times  happy  to  receive 
your  ladyship's  able  advice,"  replied 
Lord    Boroughdale,  witli  an   air   of 


meek  deference;  "but,  in  thie  par* 
ticular  instance,  it  strikes  me,  that  I 
am  the  best  judge  of.  my  own  pro- 
ceedings.  Mr.  Frederick  Blackston 
shall  certainly  sit  in  the  ensuing  par- 
liament for  Coketown,  if,  as  1  antici- 
pate, Mr.  Charles  Travers  refuse  to  give 
me  the  satisfaction  1  shall  require." 

"Very  well,  Boroughdale,"  replied 
her  ladyship  ;  **  but  mind,  I  warn  you 
that  you  will  live  to  regret  it !" 

The  preceding  conference  took  place 
a  Utile  before  luncheon-time  in  my 
lady's  boudoir ;  about  three  hours  after- 
wards a  post-chaise  drove  up  to  the 
hall -door,  and  Mr.  Charles  Travers, 
whom  it  had  conveyed  from  the  nearest 
station  on  the  coach-road,  made  his 
appearance.  He  was  received  by  her 
ladyship  with  the  frankness  and  cor- 
diality of  other  times;  by  the  Lady 
Evelyn,  as  young  ladles  generally  re* 
ceive  gentlemen  whom  they  rather 
like  than  otherwise ;  by  bis  lordship,, 
with  a  constrained  and  somewhat  over- 
acted hospitality ;  which,  if  it  implied 
nothing  further,  shewed  clearly  enough 
that  his  lordship  was  not  quite  so  much 
at  his  ease  as  tlie  other  members  of 
his  family.  Travers,  however,  a. 
man  of  the  worid,  and  as  such  nowise 
given  to  take  offence  needlessly,  eitiiee 
failed  to  observe  or  carefully  overlooked 
the  restraint  of  his  host'd  manner.  He 
detailed  the  particulars  of  his-  owi» 
journey,  spoke  of  the  deserted  state  of 
London,j*emarked  upon  the  appearance 
of  the  crops  as  he  came  along,  and 
slid  from  that  into  tlie  business  which 
had  brought  him  down. 

« I  suppose  we  had  better  get  through 
the  farce  of  returning  thanks  for  our 
election  as-  speedily  as  possible.  My 
constituents  are^  doubtless,  aware  of 
my  coming;  indeed  I  wrote  to  the 
mayor  a  day  or  two  before  quitting 
home;  and,  therefore,  if  it  be  the  same 
to  you,  I  think  that  I  will  ride  over 
to-morrow,  and  fix  an  early  d^  for 
meeting  my  friends,  both  in  the  Town- 
ball  and  at  the  Boroughdale  Arms." 

"  Tliere  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not,"  replied  Lord  Boroughdale ;  "  but 
just  come  and  take  a  turn  with  me  in 
the  shrubbery  first  We  have  a  good 
hour  to  spare  ere  the  bell  shall  ring  for 
dressing,  and  I  want  to  have  some 
confidential  talk  with  vou." 

Lady  Boroughdale  looked  anxiously 
at  her  lord  as  he.  uttered  these  words, 
but  she  did  not  otherwise  notice  them ; 

[d   the  two  gentlemen  withdrawing 
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iroinedifttely,  ghe  and  her  daagliter  were 
left  alone  together. 

*'  You  are  quite  sure,  Evy,  that  you 
don't  experience  any  inconTenieuce 
from  your  ducking  V 

**  Not  in  the  slightest  degree,  mamma. 
The  whole  adventure  seems  to  me  like 
a  dream.  Only  I  am  very  anxious  to 
be  assured  that  my  preserver  has  been 
as  little  inconvenienced  by  it  as  my- 
self.'' 

*'  He  has  sent  to  say  that  he  will 
be  our  guest  for  a  few  days." 

"  01^  I  am  so  glad !  then  we  are 
sure  to  meet  in  the  evening  V* 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  should  not 
dine  with  us,  my  love.  There  will 
be  nobody  except  Mr.  Blackston^  and 
Mr.  Travers.  Would  you  like  it, 
Evy?" 

*'  Indeed  I  should,  mamma.  Every 
minute  will  be  an  age  till  I  have  told 
Mr.  Blackston  how  much  and  how 
sensibly  I  am  his  debtor  T* 

Lady  Doroughdale  looked  at  the  (kit 
creature  who  thus  expressed  herself  with 
an  intensity  of  gaze  of  which  she  was 
herself  scarcely  conscious.  She  saw 
that  on  the  naturally  pale  cheek  and 
forehead  a  flush  of  excitement  was 
spread,  and  that  the  large  grey  eye 
swam  with  an  expression  of  feeling  far 
deeper  and  more  earnest  than  was 
habitual  to  it.  Lady  Boroughdale  had 
not  forgotten  that  her  daughter  was  in 
Years  little  more  than  a  child,  yet  lier 
Wrt  throbbed  painfully  as  she  con- 
templated these  symptoms,  while  some- 
thing not  far  removed  from  anxiety 
rushed  into  her  mind. '  The  feeling, 
however,  if  it  ever  took  a  definite  shape 
at  all,  did  not  long  continue  in  opera- 
tion. She  smiled  as  she  replied  to  her 
daughter's  eager  appeal,  called  her  a 
good  and  grateful  girl,  and  eclioed  in 
perfect  sincerity  the  sentiments  to  which 
she  had  given  utterance.  Then  re- 
minding her  that  ladies'  toilets  were 
not  80  soon  made  as  those  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, she  gave  some  advice  as  to  the 
kind  of  dress  which  the  Lady  Evelyn 
would  do  well  to  wear,  and  they 
parted. 

"  Oh,  mamma !"  cried  Evelyn,  as 
she  passed  a  window  in  the  corridor  that 
looked  down  upon  the  terrace,  ''  here 
is  Mr.  Frederick  Blackston  1  He  has 
just  aliglited  from  his  gig,  and  is  gone  off 
with  papa.  I  thought  you  said  that 
papa  was  engaged  with  Mr.  Travers  V 

"  So  he  was,  my  love,  a  minute  ago," 
replied  her  ladyship,  holding  her  dr^s- 


ing-room  door  ajar ;  *^  but  I  sappoae 
their  business  is  settled,  and  that  Mr. 
Blackston 's  turn  lias  come  next.** 

She  closed  the  door  as  she  spoke ; 
and  the  Lady  Evelyn,  afier  a  moment's 
pause,  withdrew  in  like  manner,  where 
the  duties  of  the  toilet  required. 

When  the  little  party  assembled  thai 
day,  first  in  the  drawing-room  and  after- 
wards round  the  dinner-table,  an  un- 
looked-for spirit  of  estrangeooent,  as 
singular  as  it  was  sudden,  seemed  to 
have  arisen  among  tltem.  In  no  point 
of  good  breeding,  or  even  of  hospi- 
tality, were  the  host  and  hostess  want- 
ing; while  Evelyn,  albeit  unused  to 
more  than  her  4mily  circle  on  such 
occasions,  bore  herself  with  the  grace 
which  was  natural  to  her.  Yet  neither 
my  lady's  polished  manner,  nor  my 
lordship's  urbanity  —  no,  nor  the  ani- 
mated, though  bashful,  conversation  of 
the  daughter,  seemed  to  put  their  two 
quests  at  ease.  Mr.  Travers  appeared, 
mdeed,  to  brood  over  some  personal 
wrong,  and  was  cold  and  distant;  Frede- 
rick Blackston,  as  if  labouring  under 
embarrassment  of  some  sort  or  another, 
conversed  with  manifest  exertion ;  while 
even  Augustus  sank  by  degrees  into 
stupor  and  said  nothing.  At  last  the 
ladies  withdrew,  not  without  feeling — 
the  one,  that  events  had  taken  the  sbipe 
which  she  deprecated;  the  other, that 
even  in  reference  to  a  friend's  visit, 
anticipation  of^en  leaps  too  &r  for 
reality.  Neither  were  matters  greatly 
improved  by  their  departure. 

"  Well,  my  dear  lord,"  said  Travels, 
so  soon  as  the  folding-doors  were  closed 
again,  ^  I  only  wish  you  had  infonned 
me  of  all  this  a  month  ago.  I  certainly 
should  have  saved  myself  this  long 
journey,  at  all  events ;  and  some  other 
opening  might  have  been  found,  had 
I  been  ambitious  of  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment, which,  in  sober  earnestness,  I  am 
not." 

"  Nay,  excuse  me  there,  my  good 
friend,"  replied  his  lordship,  calmly; 
''  though  I  might  not  explain  my  wishes 
in  set  terms,  it  seems  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  they  were  a  secret  —  at  least 
to  your  father.  We  have  not  coire- 
sponded  so  long  nor  so  confidentially 
for  nothing."  • 

**  I  cannot  answer  for  my  father,  my 
lord,"  replied  Travers;**  but,  I  assure 
you  that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  t^ 
truth  has  come  upon  me  like  a  flash  of 
lightning.  However,  I  have  not  one 
word  to  say  against  vour  detenninatioo. 
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£very  man  has  a  right  to  do  what  be 
likes  with  his  own.*' 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Travers," 
rejoined  Lord  Boroughdale,  warming 
as  the  aigument  went  on.  **  Admitting 
the  force  of  your  argument  in  the  abs- 
tracty  there  are  peculiarities  of  circum- 
stances which  will  always  render  it 
nugatory ;  and  if  you  can  shew  me  that 
any  such  apply  to  the  present  case,  I 
am  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  insist 
upon  what  is  unfair.*' 

'*  I  don't  suspect  you  of  any  thing 
of  the  sort,"  replied  Travers ;  "  I  have 
never  brought  any  such  charge  against 
you ;  only  it*s  a  pity  we  did  not  fully 
understand  one  another  sooner,  that's 
all." 

**  Not  understand  !**  replied  his  lord- 
ship ;  **  1  think  we  are  only  just  be- 
ginning to  understand  one  another. 
Could  you,  if  you  held  any  conversa- 
tion with  your  father  at  all,  or  mixed 
at  all  with  my  friends  —  who,  by  the 
^ay,  used  to  be  my  Lord  Meriovale's 
friends  also  —  could  you  for  a  moment 
doubt,  that  whatever  my  inteVest  might 
be,  I  should  exert  it  all  to  drive  the  im- 
beciles from  office  ?  Am  I  then  taking  any 
undue  advantage  of  you  when  I  require 
that  you  will  vote  with  the  opposition  V 

••  My  dear  lord,"  answered  Travers, 
**  there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  you  and 
I  should  quarrel.  I  certainly  did  know 
that  you  moved  last  session  for  the  ex- 
piilsion  of  the  bishops  from  the  House 
of  Lords ;  and  I  have  heard  you  say, 
in  many  places,  a  good  <leal  about  the 
necessity  of  a  reform  in  parliament; 
but  I  never  dreamed  that  these  were 
more  than  the  outpourings  of  a  gene- 
rous spirit,  smarting  under  the  im- 
mediate sense  of  wrong,  and  indignant 
with  the  pailies  from  whom  it  came. 
Not  having  received  any  assurances  to 
the  contrary  frpm  yourself,  I  concluded, 
of  course,  that  the  anger  of  the  moment 
would  pass  away,  and  that  you  would 
strive  ratlier  to  keep  what  remains  of 
the  good  old  constitution  together,  than 
throw  power  into  the  hands  of  a  party 
which  is  pledged  to  its  total  destruction. 
You  are  not  the  only  good  subject 
whom  the  late  measure  has  offended  ; 
yet  I  don't  find  that  others  are  bent 
on  ruining  their  country,  rather  tlian 
^l  of  their  revenge." 

"  Ruining  their  country,  sir !     In  my 

poor  opinion,  your  friend,  the  Duke, 

has  done  that  already ;  and  1  have  no 

*  particular  desire  to  see  him,  or  any  of 

ni&  crew,  sit  at  the  helm  even  when  the 


ship  founders.  Whatever  Lord  Grey's 
faults  may  be,  I  believe  him  to  be 
honest,  which  I  do  not  believe  of  any 
member  of  the  cabinet  which  has 
the  happiness  to  number  you  among 
its  admirers." 

*<  Then  you  are  in  earnest  in  desiring 
a  reform  in  parliament  ?'* 

"  Never  was  more  so  in  my  life  P 

"  And  the  abolition  of  close 
boroughs?" 

*'  I  would  not  leave  one  of  them  in 
existence  I" 

'*  £ven  if  Coketown  go  with  the 
rest?" 

*'  Mr.  Travers,  you  said  a  little 
while  ago,  that  no  good  purpose  would 
be  served  were  you  and  1  to  quarrel. 
Coketown  is  not,  nor  ever  was,  a  close 
borough." 

**  Oh,  I  beg  pardon,  I  forgot !  It 
has  a  constituency  of  fifteen,  all  of 
them  bound  to  vote  as " 

*'  Sir,  you  have  said  enough  l"  inter- 
rupted Lord  Boroughdale;*'  be  the  con- 
stituency of  Coketown  large  or  small, 
it  is,  at  all  events,  made  up  of  honest 
men,  who  won't  have  a  supporter  of 
the  present  rascally  cabinet  for  their  re- 
presentative. I  would  therefore  suggest, 
that  an  immediate  acceptance  of  the 
Chiltem  Hundreds  might  serve  both 
your  purpose  and  mine,  and  save  us 
all  a  good  deal  of  trouble." 

**  If  I  chose  to  dispute  the  point,  ray 
lord,  you  might,  perhaps,  find  that  there 
is  no  obligation  on  roe,  moral  or  other- 
wise, to  resign  the  seat  to  which  an 
independent  constituency  has  advanced 
me;  but  you  need  not  be  alarmed. 
I   have  no  intention  to  dispute  your 

1>leasure,  neither  will  I  explain  to  your 
ordship  or  my  constituents  why  I  cast 
the  fiivour  behind  n>e.  I  shall  return 
by  to-morrow's  coach  to  London,  and 
you  can  give  to  the  electors  of  Coke- 
town whatever  account  you  please  of 
me  and  my  proceedings." 

**  You  shall  do  precisely  what  you 
choose  in  this  matter,"  replied  his  lord- 
ship, still  too  much  under  the  influence 
of  excitement  to  be  altogether  himself. 
"  I  have  neither  the  will  nor  the  power 
to  make  you  or  any  body  else  vote 
against  his  conscience." 

It  is  useless  to  continue  these  de- 
tails any  fu  rther.  The  rest  of  the  even- 
ing passed  pretty  much  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  its  commencement; 
and  long  before  the  family  began  to  stir 
next  morning,  Mr.  Travers  had  taken 
bis  departure.        ^.g,.^^,  .^ ^OOglC 
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For  several  years,  I  happened  to  live 
in  a  district  where  every  laird  and  lord 
^en  co-existent  was  an  oddity  in  his 
way.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  what  seemed  a  passably  good 
joke  long  ago,  and  in  the  far  North,  wiH 
teU  upon  a  modern  auditor  in  town. 
We  all  know,  that  in  courts  of  justice, 
and  other  grave  assemblies,  immense 
cachinnatioo  is  raised  by  repartees 
which  elsewhere  would  hardly  excite  a 
smile.  On  similar  principles,  that 
which  appeared  vastly  humorous  in 
the  region  of  wild  moors,  mosses,  and 
fir-woods  forty  years  since,  may  prove 
intolerably /acfe  when  transformed  to 
the  atmosphere  of  London  in  1840. 

For  such  objections,  however,  I  care 
not  a  rush.  My  intention  has  princi- 
pally been  to  give  sketches  of  character 
Rnd  society  taken  from  tlie  life,  as  that 
life  presented  itself  many  years  ago  in 
the  North.  *'  Palinginesy'^  is,  for  its 
own  sake,  rather  curious,  even  when 
the  object  which  the  operator  restores 
is  in  itself  of  no  value.  The  exhibition 
o(-aizarrerie  more  piquant  I  must  leave 
to  tRe  novelist  and  romancisU 

Befbte  introducing  by  name  some 
odd  characters  long  since  deceased,  I 
must  claim  indulgence  for  a  few  pieia- 
tory  remarics.  The  north  of  Scotland 
(notwithstanding  Johnson's  ill-natured 
cavils),  is  in  its  way  a  beautiful  country, 
exhibiting  fine  diversity  of  ground  ; 
enough  of  wild  mountains,  no  doubt, 
and  barren  moors,  on  the  cultivation  of 
which  (except  to  plant  seedling  oaks, 
mountaio-ash,  haeely  and  birch^  labour 
would  be  thrown  away.  But  these  are 
contrasted  with  beautiful  lakes  and  ri- 
vers, in  the  (lowland)  neighbourhood  of 
which  last  are  always  6ne  level  grounds, 
capable  of  yielding  excelient  crops  to 
the  farmer. 

To  some  romantic  persons  it  might 
seem  probable,  that  the  eilheticdd  in- 
fluences of  such  a  country  would  pro- 
duce favourable  effects  on  the  minos  of 
its  landed  proprietors;  in  short,  that 
they  also  would  become  in  some  degree 
romantic  and  poetical,  like  tlie  land 
wherein  they  dwelt.  The  truth,  how- 
ever, is  wofully  opposite.  The  **  age 
of  chivalry  was  gone  ;**  and  rude  and 


barbarous  had  been  the  phasis  hi  wbick 
(wKh  a  few  brilliant  exceptions)  even 
chivalry  once  exhibited  itself  in  those 
regions.  Among  northern  Scotch 
lairds,  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak, 
mental  cultivation  was  usually  aban- 
doned from  the  hour  at  which  thej 
stepped  into  possession  of  property. 
Each,  as  already  mentioned,  exhibtled 
bis  own  share  and  peculiar  species  oi 
hizarrerk ;  and  only  on  one  point  did 
they  all  appear  exactly  similac,  which 
was  the  propensity  to  hard  dnnkiog. 
But  of  course  there  was  much  of  the 
ridiculous  blended  with  their  oddities, 
of  which  I  shaH  give  two  or  ihree  ex- 
amples. 

Ofdistinguished  personages  who  lived 
in  this  remote  sphere,  he  who  has  woo 
the  most  celebrity  (and  -on  the  varrow- 
est  foundation)  was  the  old  laird  of 
Balnamoon,  pronounced  Bonny mtioe. 
Indeed,  so  often  has  he  beai  comme- 
morated, that  the  subject  might  teem 
worn  out,  were  it  not  that  I  knew  kim 
rather  better  than  his  other  historians. 
The  basis  of  character  «n  wfaick 
bis  reputation  is  founded  is  meagre 
enough,  and  if  analysed,  I  suspect, 
would  be  found  to  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  obstinacy,  formality,  and  stu- 
pidity; together  with  the  determioatioa 
never  to  leave  the  dining-table  sober, 
and  invariably  to  ride  home  from  the 
station  at  which  he  had  dined,  what- 
ever  might  be  the  distance,  the  time  of 
night,  or  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

Gloomy    and    dolorous   of  aspect, 
though  romantic  enough  in  its  way,  was 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  lairds  of  Boooy- 
roiine.    It  is  situated  on  the  skirts  of 
the    Grampians,    near    a   odebrated 
mountain  well  known  to  antiquaries, 
and  named  Catterthun,  on  the  top  of  * 
which  are  the  remains  of  a  very  strong    * 
and  extensive  Caledonian  station,  which 
a  few  learned  cootroveisialists  (I  be- 
lieve G.  Chalmers  aiAong  the  rest)  per- 
sist  in  making  into  a  Roman  camp. 
There  was  an  ancient  castle,  or  tower, 
upon  the  estate,  where  properly  the 
lairds   ought  always  to  have    lived; 
however,  in  noodern  times,  they  most    i 
needs  shew  their  improved  taste,  and' 
the  family  now  (I  speak  of  1790)  re* 
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skied  in  a  comparativefy  modem  man- 
sion, which  in  its  turn  would  have 
looked  sufBcieotly  worn  and  weather- 
beaten,  had  it  not  been  for  the  elegant 
and  fiiTouHte  expedient  of  being  rough- 
aui,  in  which  condition  it  contrasted 
finely  with  the  dark  Scotch  firs  and  ab* 
solute  blackness  of  the  comfortable 
peat-mosses  which  environed  Bonny- 
miine. 

Such  was  the  residence  of  this  once 
DOtable  laird.  Long  and  weary  was 
the  road  from  thence  to  any  market- 
town,  where  even  a  loaf  of  bread  could 
be  obtained;  or  the  newspaper — al- 
ways>and  at  best,  more  than  a  week 
old, — for  in  those  days  the  royal  mail 
required  about  a  week  for  travelling 
from  London  to  the  district  of  Bonny- 
miine.  Indeed,  considering  the  state 
of  roads,  ferries,  coach-wheels,  harness, 
and  intellect,  it  is  only  wonderful  that 
it  arrived  so  soon.  Macadamisation 
was  an  unknown  science ;  anti-attrition 
was  not  dreamed  of ;  and  if  proposed, 
both  would  then  only  have  been  laughed 
at  (as  gas-lights  and  steam  at  6rst  were), 
and  regarded  as  nonsensical  humbug. 

But  the  house  of  Bonnyroiine  was  in 
all  respects  a  ^*  self-contained  house.** 
There  was  no  need  of  sending  to  the 
ancient  city  of  Brediin  (the  nearest 
post-town)  for  necessaries  or  luxuries. 
As  to  the  newspapers,  they  would  arrive 
time  enough,  for  aught  the  laird  cared 
about  the  matter,  if  they  were  a  month 
instead  of  a  week  old.  Provisions  of 
all  sorts  were  to  an  unbounded  extent 
plentiful  at  Bonny miine ;  and  the 
young  leddies  (the  laird's  daughters) 
took  their  weekly  turns  of  **  going 
aboot  the  house.*'  No  need  was  there 
to  purchase  provender ;  it  kept  shower- 
ing and  pouring  in  unsought  (baking, 
brewing,  &c.  %:.,  being  also  performed 
at  home) ;  so  tliat  the  only  requisite  on 
the  part  of  the  young  lecUfy  in  office  was 
to  manage  her  ample  stores  with  due 
discretion. 

In  particular,  never  was  any  laird's 
house  (except  perhaps  that  of  Dunsin- 
nan)  so  well  supplied  as  Bonnymiine 
with  kain  hen$y —  that  is  to  say,  with 
poultry  paid  in  lieu  of,  or  by  way  of, 
rent.  Numberless  petty  tenants  among 
tiie  dreary  mosses  and  wilds  of  Catter- 
thun  held  their  cottages  and  potato- 
gardens  (what  an  innovation  pKotatges 
once  werel)  on  no  other  tenure  than 
the  mere  usage  of  paying  twice  a-year 
so  many  head  of  living,  thriving,  and 
creditable  kain  hem.    These,  amount- 


ing per  annum  to  far  more  than  any 
not  monstrously  carnivorous  or  vastly 
extensive  family  could  devour',  were  per- 
haps intended  for  sale;  but  they  never 
were  sold,  and  having  the  range  of  the 
corn-yard  at  Bonnymiine,  they  were 
well  fed,  and  proved  extremely  pro- 
lific ;  so  that  the  numbers  increased,  if 
not  to  an  infinite,  yet  to  an  indefinite 
or  unprecedented,  degree.  Eggs  were 
so  plentiful,  that  they  could  neither  be 
consumed  nor  sold  fast  enough.  The 
skill  of  the  young  teddies  was  (^lled 
into  requisition  to  preserve  them,— the 
result  being  the  establishment  of  an 
eg^'gemal;  such  a  thing  never  having 
been  heard  of  in  all  the  world  except^ 
at  Bonnymiine. 

Hospitality,  as  I  have  elsewliere 
said,  is  a  virtue  which  seems  natural 
to  the  Scotch ;  but  as  among  them  it  is 
also  looked  upon  as  an  absolute  duty, 
of  course  the  householder  who  refused 
to  practice  it  would  soon  lose  caste, 
and  be  chassc*d  by  all  his  neighbours. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  a 
more  hospitable  board  than  that  of  the 
laird  of  Bonnyroiine.  If  only  his 
guests  arrived  before  or  at  the  dinner- 
hour  (for  he  did  hate  intrusions  after- 
wards), they  were  sure  to  meet  with  the 
heartiest  welcome ;  and  it  was  not  un- 
usual to  see  lialf-a-doien  large  howtow^ 
dies,  boiled  or  roasted,  smoking  to- 
gether o^one  "ashet,**  Tlie  style  of 
the  rttifine^at  Caroacho*8  wedding 
seemed  to  have  been  adopted  as  a  mo- 
del of  Bonnymiine.  Moreover,  the 
laird,  till  his  latter  days,  when  he  grew 
very  dogmatical,  shewed,  at  least,  this 
much  of  good  tact :  that  those  visitors 
who  did  not  prefer  getting  drunk  might 
be  suffered  to  retain  their  senses  unmo*-. 
tested,  and  might  pass  the  evening  in 
playing  at  whist  with  the  teddies,  who 
were  inveterately  addicted  to  the  card- 
table,  and  had  no  objectiou  to  venture 
on  pretty  high  stakes.  But  in  those 
days  money  was  always  plentiful. 

The  best  story  on  record  about  the 
Laird  of  Bonnymiine  is  out  of  sight, — 
that  of  the  library-scene,  introduced 
•  into  Recollections  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
published  by  Fraser  in  1836.  In 
point  of  accuracy,  it  is  true,  some  ex- 
ceptions might  be  made.  First,  it  was 
not  the  celebrated  '<  old  laird,'*  but  his 
successor,  who  gave  away  the  library ; 
secondly,  the  comical  analysis  and 
classification  of  the  books  was  an  in- 
tellectual feat  of  which  I  suspect  nei- 
ther of  them  would  have  been  capable. 
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But  these  are  trifles.  My  stories,  if 
lessfrappantf  will  at  all  events  be  au- 
thentic, and  strictly  accurate. 

The  only  other  anecdotes  current  of 
the  Laird  of  Bonnymiine  relate  to  his 
journeying  home  at  night,  which,  after 
dining  at  a  friend's  house,  he  invariably 
did  ;  and  to  the  solitary  instance  on  re- 
cord of  his  riding  homewards  after  a 
ntxr  (ash ion,  without  reaching  the  place 
of  his  destination,  or  even  approaching 
a  step  nearer.  For  the  time,  he  was 
like  Don  Quixote,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  gay  duke  and  duchess. 
This,  perliaps,  is  worth  re|>eating. 

It  happened  that  a  young  English- 
man, who  inherited  property  in  Scot- 
land, had  been  exceedingly  diverted 
with  the  eccentric  appearance  and  de- 
meanour of  the  Laird  ofBonnymiinein 
his  boot-hose,  antiquated  coat,  most 
peculiar  wig,  and  cocked  hat.  More- 
over, the  said  youth,  having  been  on 
one  occasion  induced  by  the  laird  te 
transgress  the  bounds  of  temperance, 
had  a  strong  inclination  to  play  the  old 
gentleman  a  good-humoured  trick  in  re- 
turn, which  was  done ;  but  to  his  dying 
hour  Bonnymiine  never  forgave  it,  and 
would  not  visit  in  the  same  house  again. 

I  cannot  recollect  under  whose  roof 
the  trick  was  played  off;  however,  that 
is  of  but  little  consequenee.  AAer 
dinner,  just  as  the  laird  had  imbibed  a 
stout  dram,  quite  sufiicient  to  in>pair 
the  discriminating  facullyj>f  taste,  two 
decanters,  one  labelled  port,  the  other 
claret,  were  placed  on  the  table,  and 
into  the  former  were  slowly  poured  the 
contents  of  a  dingy,  cobwebbed  bottle, 
duly  chalked  on  one  side ;  all  requisite 
formality  being  observed  to  detect  on 
the  iunnel  whether  the  bee*s  wing  were 
of  the  right  transparency  and  texture. 
This  decanter  was  passed  to  the  laird, 
who,  on  trial,  said  it  was  a  fruity  wine, 
and  of  excellent  body;  at  the  second 
glass,  he  pronounced  it  to  be  the  best 
port  he  had  ever  met  with  in  his  life, 
and  he  **  wad  never  wish  to  see  better 
drink.''  Being  afterwards  asked,  whe- 
ther he  would  not  take  a  glass  of  claret 
by  way  of  variety,  the  laird  answered^ 
"  Na,  na!  after  port  o*  that  qualify 
claret  tasted  nae  better  than  sour  milk, 
and  he  would  not  damnify  his  stomach 
by  mixing  liquors."  Accordingly,  lie 
adhered  pertinaciously  to  this  **  ca- 
pital drink  ;'*  and  in  the  course  of  the 
evenii\g  finished  to  his  own  share,  under 
the  name  of  port,  three  bottles  of  bril- 
liant, strong-brewed,  cherry-bounce  I 


Such  a  dose  would  of  course  faave 
annihilated  any  ordinary  man  {or  eren 
George  IV.,  who  was  partial  to  the 
same  kind  of  liqueur);  but  it  by  no 
means  produced  conclusive  efiecu  on 
the  Laird  of  Bonnymiine,  who  thiougfa 
the  whole  evening  seemed  in  the  b^ 
possible  condition,  and  highly  pleased 
with  his  entertainment.  At  the  usual 
hour,  Peter  announced  that  the  horses 
were  at  the  door;  but  having  been 
summoned  into  the  dining-room  to  re- 
ceive his  own  "stirrup-cup,"  he,  on 
retiring,  declared  that  the  laird  was 
"  extraordinar'  (bo.**  ^oo  or  sober, 
however,  the  laird  as  a  matter  of  course 
persisted  in  his  determination  te  ride 
home.  On  the  present  oocasion  4t  hap- 
pened that,  in  attempting  to  lease  his 
chair,  Bonnymiine  tumbled  down ;  but 
this  was  of  no  consequenee,  his  friends 
l>eing  sober  and  willing  to  help  him  op 
again.  Meanwhile,  by  the  activity  of 
the  young  Englishman,  who  had -retired 
from  the  room,  a  saddle  liad  been  ad- 
justed to  and  fixed  upon  a  **  fell  dyke,** 
that  is  to  say,  a  turf-waH,  close  b^  the 
mansion ;  such  fell  dykes,  often  cen- 
turies old  (and  mixed  with  whin-stooes) 
being  then  an  adjunct  of  every  ancieiit 
residence. 

The  laird  was  somewhat  confused  by 
his  fall,  and  began  himself  to  suspect 
that  he  was  rather  «  foo."  He  adjusted 
his  wig,  drew  up  his  boot-hose,  and  his 
spurs  were  buckled  on  for  him ;  finally, 
his  great-coat,  shawl,  and  eocked-hat, 
all  endowed ;  and,  with  a  look  of  au- 
thority, out  he  marclied.  But,  by  the 
kind  interference  of  his  firiends,  hb 
course  was  directed  to  the  **  fell  dyke  ** 
instead  of  the  liorses.  A  groom  held 
the  stirrup,  the  laird  mounted  (taking 
up  a  snaffle-rein  firmly  attached  to  a 
stump),  wished  his  friei^s  good  night, 
tipped  them  a  chorus  to  the  hist  song, 
flogged  the  dyke,  and  did  his  best  to 
ride  away ;  all  of  his  friends  retreatimr 
except  the  young  Englishman,  who  bacl 
sheltered  himself  in  a  neighbouring 
broom-bush,  and  the  faithful  Peter, 
who  stood  by,  having  tied  the  horses 
*  to  a  tree.  In  a  little  while  the  laird 
whipped  and  spurred  so  hard  tlwt  the 
saddle  broke  from  its  fiistenings,  and 
he  rolled  down.  Peter  helped  him  up 
again  ;  and  this  time  prudently  sntea 
ti)^  laird  on  the  dyke  without  any 
saadle.  After  about  half  an  hoitr^ 
whipping  and  spurring,  BoonywiM 
again  fell  off;  and  Peter  goiiW  «•» 
announced  in  a^id^«\JS(!5!B^ftW*»^ 
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^  hame  noo,  sir!  Your  honour  has 
just  fa'en  aff  at  the  stable-door."  But 
his  policy  was  superfluous,  for  by  this 
time  the  laird  was  sound  asleep ;  and 
forthwith  he  was  carried  quietly  to  bed. 

On  another  occasion,  when  the  laird 
had  not  imbibed  more  than  his  usual 
dose  of  the  best  wine,  and  in  a  flne 
moonlight  night  was  riding  gallantly 
home  across  a  dreary  moor,  it  hap- 
pened that  his  cocked-hat  and  wig  were 
blown  away  by  a  sudden  gust,  where- 
upon he  came  to  a  full  halt  and  shouted 
for  Peter.  That  faithful  squire,  per- 
ceiving the  accident,  had  marked  how 
the  hat  flew,  and  trusted  to  And  the 
wig  inside  of  it.  The  laird  held  Peter's 
horse  during  the  search ;  and  after  a 
little  while,  by  the  kindly  aid  of  the 
moon,  the  articles  were  discovered 
lying  in  a  pool  of  muddy  water. 
Bonnymiine  tried  to  adjust  the  wig  on 
his  head,  but  set  it  wrong  side  fore- 
roost.  He  tried  again ;  but  being  wet 
and  muddy,  it  would  not  fit.  "  You 
rascal,*'  said  he,  "  what  d'ye  mean  by 
such  tricks  ?  This  is  not  my  wig  1 ' 
"  Troth,''  responded  Peter,  "  then  your 
honour  maun  just  be  contented,  for 
there's  nae  wigs  here  to  wile  upon !" 
{Anglice,  there  are  no  wigs  here  to  pick 
and  choose  among.) 

With  the  old  Laird  of  Skene,  who 
was  one  of  Bonny m line's  contempo- 
raries and  cronies,  I  was  not  acquaint- 
ed ;  but  his  son  and  successor,  who 
several  times  represented  the  county  of 
Aberdeen  in  parliament,  and  died  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  I  intimately  knew. 
Impossible  as  it  must  have  been  for 
Skene  (I  speak  of  the  M.P.)  to  escape 
a  share  of  that  eccentricity  which  then 
belonged  to  the  whole  genus  of  Scotch 
lairds,  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  well- 
educated  gentleman ;  possessed  an  ex- 
tensive library,  which  he  did  not  en- 
tirely neglect ;  and  though,  from  a  slight 
impediment  in  his  utterance,  not  a  good 
sp^ker,  had  a  clear  head  for  business ; 
and,  to  his  honour  be  it  recorded,  had 
also  a  great  fund  of  generosity  and 
benevolence. 

Among  Skene*s  peculiarities  was  his  * 
passionate  fondness  for  a  rare  and  pecu- 
liar breed  of  long-backed,  short-legged 
Highland  terriers,  with  very  long  wiiy 
hair,  who  were  in  his  own  house  his 
constant  companions;  and  from   this 

{)leasant  society  one  was  always  se- 
eded to  travel  with  him,  and  must  be 
admitted  as  a  guest  wherever  he  went 


to  dinner.  Of  these  most  sagacious, 
bold,  and  faithful  creatures,  he  had, 
when  at  home,  never  less,  but  oAen 
more,  than  thirty  about  him.  On  their 
account  he  slept  in  a  very  large  four- 
posted  bed,  to  which  on  each  side  there 
was  a  flight  of  steps  for  them  conve- 
niently to  ascend  by ;  and  if  a  visitor, 
as  sometimes  happened,  was  admitted 
before  the  laird  had  risen,  he  found  the 
bed  covered  with  dogs,  while  Skene, 
who  was  thin  and  of  diminutive  stature, 
became  invisible  among  them.  On  one 
occasion,  after  a  jovial  banquet  at  Ca- 

riston,  the  Hon.  Mr.  M ,  aided  by 

the  Laird  of  Duntrune  and  some  other 
worthies,  tossed  the  little  dugs  in  a 
blanket ;  which  so  incensed  the  laird, 
that  instead  of  remaining  utterly  coma" 
tote  (as  after  his  fifth  bottle  they  ex- 
pected), he  rose  quietly,  and  from  an 
adjoining  room  fetched  a  blunderbuss 
loaded  with  powder  only,  and  this  he 
forthwith  discharged  over  their  heads, 
shivering  the  glasses  and  extinguishing 
the  lights ;  whereupon  the  dogs  had  an 
opportunity  of  escaping  safely  upstairs. 
.  Skene  was  an  excellent  boon  com- 
panion, his  mirth  and  good-humour 
being  inexhaustible;  but,  after  a  cer- 
tain stage,  if  he  attempted  a  long 
speech,  no  mortal  could  understand 
him,  and  he  seldom  did  attempt  it. 
Chancing  to  walk  home  with  him  and 
the  late  Earl  of  Buclian  ft'om  a  dinner 
at  Lord  Newton's,  I  could  not  help 
being  diverted  with  the  vehement  con- 
trast of  character.  The  earl  was  sober, 
and,  as  usual,  harangued  incessantly  as 
he  went  about  his  own  stupendous 
plans  and  unparalleled  merits, — a  sub- 
ject for  whic^  the  laird  cared  not  a 
rush,  and  to  which  he  responded  only 
by  interjectional  laughter.  At  last, 
having  come  to  the  door  of  Skene's 
hotel, his  lordship  queried,  as  a  clencher, 
"  And  now,  kinsman — it  is  not  often 
that  we  meet — tell  me,  what  d'ye  think 
of  that  r  The  laird  tried  to  speak, 
but  could  not,  being  too  far  gone.  He 
tried  again,  and  his  reply  was  as  follows : 

"  Come»  fussel,  fussel,  auld  wife, 

Aud  ve'a  get  a  hen  ; 
Come,  fussel,  fussel,  auld  wife, 

And  ye's  get  a  ben. 
Ob,  the  never  a  bit,  quo*  the  aald  wife. 

Though  ye  wad  gie  me  ten  V* 

This,  it  must  be  owned,  was  rather 
it  propoi  des  bottes.  "  Henceforward," 
said  Lord  Buchan,  nettled  and  offend- 
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ed,  ^  let  thy  Mme  and  title  be  Skeean,* 
Thou  art  no  longer  kintman  of  miney 
but  a  shadow  T 

Among  the  lairds  of  that  date  some^ 
it  is  true,  were  distinguished  for  ex- 
oeatiTe  and  roost  punctilious  regularity 
of  manners  and  conduct.  They  would 
drink  hard,  of  course,  but  never  beyond 
certain  bounds ;  and  they  pertinacious- 
ly insisted  on  keeping  r4;ular  hours. 
Among  these  most  extraordinary  and 
eccentric  of  all  people  I  have  to  reckon 
the  old  Laird  of  Usan,  who  was  alto- 
gether a  **  prejink  **  man  ;  never  in  his 
life  had  been  seen  the  **  waur  o'  drink,'* 
and  was  regarded  as  an  absolute  model 
of  propriety.  At  a  supper  party,  how- 
ever, during  tlie  Montrose  race  week, 
.  Usan  was  induced  by  the  honourable 
laifd  of  Panmure  to  partake  of  a  bowl 
of  excellent  punch;  and,  as  has  hap- 
pened ere  now  to  men  of  temperate 
habits,  his  exhiUiation,  when  once  it 
commenced,  became  ludicrously  in- 
tense. It  happened  that  various  non- 
sensical wagers  were  laid ;  and  during 
that  fatal  night  Usan  betted  against  the 

Hon.  Mr.  M that,  within  a  single 

hour,  he  would  break  to  shivers  all  the 
pigs  (that  is,  crockery  ware)  which 
could  be  procured  in  the  town  of 
Montrose,  and  this  without  any  stick 
or  other  weapon  of  demolition  to  assist 
him.  The  bet  was  duly  entered  in  one 
of  the  red  pocket-books  which  wise  and 
orderly  people  then  always  carried ; 

and  the  Hon.  Mr.  M perceived 

that  he  had  got  an  excellent  jest  on  the 
anvil.  On  the  plea  that  ample  space 
was  needed  for  the  exploit,  and  in  or- 
der that  fair  play  might  be  adjudged, 
he  caused  an  elaborate  scaffolding  and 
stage,  like  that  of  a  mountebank,  to  be 
erected  at  daybreak  in  the  market- 
place ;  and,  by  the  force  of  his  name 
and  ready  money,  he  contrived  that 
the  supply  of  crockery-ware  should  be 
enormous,  and  in  readiness  next  after- 
noon as  soon  as  the  races  were  over. 

With  sorrow  and  chagrin  did  the 
Laird  of  Usan  recollect  his  foolish  bet, 
and  in  vain  did  he  request  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  try  it  in  the 
Assembly  Rooms,  before  a  few  com- 
petent umpires.  But  this,  for  obvious 
reasons,  was  unsuiuible.  Besides,  he 
was  a  roan  of  honour  and  spirit,  and 
would  not  flinch  froro  any  undertaking. 


however  uncomfortable  the  fulfilment 
of  it  roight  be  to  his  own  feelings.  In 
order  that  he  migfat  accomplish  his  task 
in  style,  he  wore  an  enormous  pair  of 
fisherman's  boots,  resembling  those 
formeriy  used  by  postilions  in  Fiance, 
only  more  clumsy  and  cumbrous. 
Thus  equipped,  he  commenced  bis  la- 
boors,  with  all  the  fashiooable  equi- 
pages from  the  race-course  stationed 
round  him,  and  a  mob  besides,  filling 
the  entire  market-place,  which  happens 
to  be  of  large  dimensions.  Usan  began 
boldly  with  the  contents  of  one  large 
crttl  (or  basket),  selecting  the  leapou 
and  other  utensils  with  handles,  which 
he  raised  above  his  head  and  snaashed 
together.  Tlien,  for  shortness*  sake,  he 
upset  the  creel,  and  stamped  furiously 
among  the  cups,  plates,  and  saucers, 
till  not  one  remained  ondemolisbed. 
'*  He*s  dancing,  he*s  dancing! — send 
for  the  fiddlers  1  cried  the  mob,  with 
a  tremendous  burst  of  laughter  and 
applause. 

Think  of  this  exploit  by  an  elderly 
gentleman  in  a  powdered  tie-wig,  in  a 
formally  cut  coat,  and  who  till  now 
and  through  all  his  life  had  been  well- 
known  through  the  town  and*- neigh- 
bourhood as  the  very  model,  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  gravity,  decorum,  and 
staid  solemnity  of  character  1  In  a 
wild  youth,  such  conduct  would  have 
been  absurd  enough  ;  but  in  the  Laird 
of  Usan  tlie  ridiculousness  of  it  was, 
fi-om  the  force  of  contrast,  monstrous, 
astounding,  overpowering !  Then  the 
exertion  of  demolishing  even  the  first 
batch  of  crockery  ware,  in  double-quick 
time,  was  by  no  means  slight ;  and  the 
tie-wig  had  repeatedly  flown  off  amid 
roars  of  laughter.  A  friend  eagerly 
provided  him  with  a  red  night-cap; 
and  Usan  threw  off  his  coat.  But 
within  other  ten  minutes  the  stage  was 
loaded  with  large  creels  full  of  crockery. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  M had  emptied 

every  shop ;  even  bribed  or  persuuMied 
private  houses  to  contribute.  Several 
cartloads  had  arrived,  the  contents  of 
which  were  hoisted  up  in  baskets  as  if 
there  never  would  be  an  end,  and 
Usan*s  exertions  assumed  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  rage  and  frenzy. 

The  ferocious  and  determined  grins 
with  which  he  raised  certain  vesseb 
above  his  head  to  smash  them,  as  they 


*  Gaelic  for  shadow,  according  to  Lord  Bachan;  but  I  cannot  answer  for  aocorsoy 
of  spelling. 
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^ere  too  strong  to  tread  asunder,  and 
the  embarrassment  into  which  he  was 
thrown  by  larger  iars  without  handles, 
and  the  so-styled  greybeards  —  these 
▼arieties  roused  the  mob  to  ecstasy. 
At  such  moments,  shouts  of  ^  Bravo  r 
«  Well  done,  Usan  I"  «  Usan  for  ever  !*' 
^  Hurrah  T  rent  the  air.  The  noise  of 
laughter  and  applause  together  proved 
such  as  never  before  nor  since  was 
heard  in  tlie  town  of  Montrose.  In« 
deed,  the  consequences  even  then  were 
somewhat  serious,  for  several  persons 
iell  into  convulsions  from  excessive 
mirth,  and  one  burst  a  blood-vessel. 
But  these  minor  incidents  were  un- 
known on  the  central  field  of  action, 
where,  with  an  inimitable  mock  gravity, 

the  Hon.  Mr.  M stood  at  one  end 

of  the  stage  to  watch  the  proceedings, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  question  of  national 
importance.  At  last  the  supply  of 
crockery -ware  failed  ;  and  whether 
Usan  had  contrived  to  win  or  lose  his 
bet  I  have  no  recollection.  But  the 
result,  ultimately,  was  by  no  means  of 
the  comical  cast.  The  unwonted  exer- 
tion, and  still  more  the  vexation  at 
having  appeared  in  so  unbecoming  and 
ridiculous  a  predicament,  brought  on  a 
fover ;  from  which,  though  he  lived  a 
long  time  afterwards,  the  old  laird  of 
Usan  never  fully  recovered :  nor  after 
that  race-week  did  he  ever  make  his 


appearance  in  public. 
The  Honourable  Mr. 


had. 


in  those  days,  a  very  keen  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  and  derived  considerable 
amusement  from  doing  things  which 
made  the  world  stare.  A  dinner-party 
on  any  remarkable  occasion  was  al- 
ways protracted  by  him  for  two  or 
three  days,  during  which  he  would  not 
allow  his  companions  to  recover  their 
sober  senses ;  nor,  if  it  could  be  avoid- 
ed, would  he  permit  any  of  them  to 
behold  the  sun-light.  The  Laird  of 
Duntrune  used  to  vex  him  sometimes 
by  sleeping  too  long  on  the  floor ;  and, 
on  one  of  those  occasions,  in  the  town 

of  Dundee j  Mr.  M ,  about  nine  in 

the  morning,  hired  a  hearse  (which,  in 
Scotland,  is  always  a  horrible  vehicle 
painted  with  Death's  heads),  and  into 
It  he  made  the  tavern-waiters  place  the 
somnolent  camerado;  then  he  himself 
mounted  the  box,  and  drove  the  hearse 
for  some  time  about  the  town. 

But  there  were  mansions  and  even 
districts  from  which  the  spirit  of  life 
seemed  to  have  absolutely  fled.  The 
inhabitants  thereof  seemed  to  belong  to 


another  age,  or  to  no  age  at  all ;  they 
were  exclusive  with  a  vengeance,  and 
might  be  styled  antediluvian.  To  this 
class  belonged  tlie  Honourable  J.  O., 
master  of  B— :  his  re<«idence  was 
then  frightfully  old,  and  situated  in  the 
midst  of  extensive  woods  of  dwarf  birch 
and  hazel,  intersected  by  footpaths  in 
alt  directions,  among  which  one  easily 
lost  his  way.  The  castle  was  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
high,  and  built  on  a  sloping  promon- 
tory with  a  rivulet  beneath:  it  was, 
indeed,  a  tall,  gaunt,  ghastly  edifice. 
The  trees  immediately  about  the  build- 
ing were  stately  and  ancient,  but  they 
did  not  ofertop  it  In  this  mansion 
few  guests  had  entrance,  for  the  pro- 
prietor was  extremely  odd :  he  did  not 
visit,  and  would  not  be  visited.  The 
answers  to  most  applications  for  an 
audience  were  in  the  same  formula : — 
"  The  master  finds  himsel  no  vera 
weel  the  day.  He  will  see  you  some 
itlier  time  ;  or  aiblins,  it  micht  be  better 
if  ye  wret  him  a  line.'' 

1  was  one  admitted,  along  with  my 
fether,  to  a  morning  call  at  this  house, 
and  never  shall  forget  it.  The  master 
himself  never  went  out  of  doors  at  all, 
except  to  walk  on  a  long  terrace,  to 
which  he  had  access  from  a  bedroom- 
door,  or  to  survey  the  world  from  a 
bartizan  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
high.  He  did  not  even  walk  in  the 
garden ;  and  used,  if  possible,  to  ex- 
cuse himself  from  attending  public 
meetings  by  pleading  illness.  My  visit 
there  was  in  the  year  1795. 

We  entered  by  a  low  archway  and 
a  door  studded  with  iron  nails  (the 
regular  ancient  plan),  and  mounted  up 
a  long,  narrow,  turnpike  stair  with  high 
steps.  At  last  we  got  into  a  small 
sitting-room,  remarkable  enough  in  its 
way.  The  narrow  windows  were  all 
sunk  into  deep  recesses,  the  walls  being 
about  eight  feet  thick.  Every  object 
in  this  apartment  was  to  the  last  degree 
antiquated.  There  were  portraits  on 
the  walls,  for  the  femily  had  once  been 
distinguished  and  opulent ;  but,  as  the 
picture-cleaner  haa  never  been  em- 
ployed at  B— ,  they  had  become  so 
deeply  darkened  by  the  hand  of  Time, 
that,  although  features  were  partially 
discernible,  the  figures  were  not.  There 
stood  in  the  room  one  of  those  mys- 
terious instruments  called  a  spinnet  (or 
virginals),  of  which  species  I  have 
never  known  any  one  respond  to  the 
touch  with  sounds    that    an   ai^itor 
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would  wish  to  hear  repeated.  Whether 
Uie  present  specimen  formed  an  excep- 
tion, or  like  all  the  rest  could  only  play 
plfipper,  plapper,  I  know  not,  standing 
too  much  in  awe  of  the  proprietors  to 
make  any  experiment  upon  it. 

The  master  himself  was  naturally  a 
tall,  gaunt  figure,  but  stooped  a  good 
deal,  which  made  him  look  very  old. 
He  had  an  aquiline  nose,  and  eyes 
capable  of  indicating  fierce  passion  if 
he  were  roused,  which  did  sometimes 
happen ;  but  I  never  saw  him  except 
in  his  most  tranquil  moods.  In  his 
company  that  day  were  two  sisters,  one 
of  them  a  widow  of  composed  manners ; 
the  other  a  spinstress,  and  utterly  de- 
ranged, whom,  to  my  astonishment, 
we  found  in  a  sort  of  full  dress  of  the 
year  1740 ;  and  wearing  what  I  never 
set  eyes  on  before  or  since  —  namely, 
a  hoop  !  She  looked  extremely  wild, 
and  had  a  number  of  letters  before  her, 
which  she  kept  folding  and  unfolding 
upon  the  table.  The  other  lady  seemed 
in  no  wise  remarkable.  However,  it 
was  altogether  a  ghostly  group;  yet 
the  dignity  and  quiet  demeanour  of  the 
master  were  very  striking. 

My  falher*8  object  was  to  ascertain 
whether  this  extraordinary  person  would 
join  in  carrying  on  a  lawsuit  {already 
of  one  hundred  years*  duration),  against 
tlie  Lairds  of  Brotherton,  who,  on  pre- 
tence of  supplying  water  for  certain 
mills,  constructed  an  immense  barrier 
across  the  North  Esk,  which  prevented 
the  salmon  from  getting  up  tlie  river, 
to  the  great  loss  of  other  proprietors 
who  had  fisheries  thereon.  To  this 
proposition  the  master  would  by  no 
means  agree.  With  great  composure  he 
replied  that  he  had  often  enough  heard 
complaints  of  Brotherton  and  his  mill- 
dyke  ;  but,  as  long  as  he  could  avoid 
it,  would  have  noUiing  to  do  with  law 
processes  on  this  or  any  occasion.  It 
w.is,  in  his  opinion,  tlie  worst  of  all 
methods  of  contest. 

My  ftither  upset  tliis  conclusion  in 
a  trice;  but  the  master,  of  course,  re- 
mained inflexible. 

"  Your  zeal  for  justice  is  very  good," 
said  he,  '*  but  the  chances  in  a  court 
of  law  are  rather  against  than  for  the 
right.  It  is  a  lottery  at  best:  but  I 
have  almost  done  with  the  world.  My 
mind  nowadays  reverts  always  to  one 
established  truth  —  namely,  that  death 
is  certain.  This  may  seem  a  common- 
place remark,  but  I  doubt  much  whether 
the  people  who  usually  repeat  it  are 


aware  of  its  import  any  more  than  the 
parrot  who  can  be  taught  the  same 
words.  So  short  is  our  time  upon 
earth,  that,  if  men  had  common  sense, 
there  would  be  no  quarrelling  about 
that  which  is  of  such  brief  duration, 
not  only  as  regards  ourselves,  but  those 
in  whom  we  feel  an  interest,  and  who 
are  immediately  to  succeed  us.  In  one 
word,  I  will  not  join  in  the  lawsuit, 
but  am  glad  to  see  you  notwithstand- 
ing. l£nts,  hring  ettoas  aus  dem  Kd* 
Ur  fur  diejfremden.     Fenteht  or  r 

The  last  words  were  addressed  to  nn 
old  Swiss,  from  the  canton  of  Berae, 
who  returned  soon  afterwards  and 
placed  on  the  table  a  Westphalia  baro, 
wine,  cakes,  and  a  case  of  DanUic 
liqueurs,  &c. 

The  Master  of  B was  unques- 
tionably crazed ;  but,  like  other  crazy 
people,  had  a  good  share  of  vncommoK 
sense.  He  did  one  excellent  thing, 
which  has  been  erroneously  ascribed 
to  a  noble  earl  in  the  North  ;  but,  as 
Horace  says,  muttUo  nomine^  &c. ;  both 
were  equally  competent,  and  it  telb  u 
well  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.  Scot- 
land, like  England  and  Ireland,  was 
in  those  days  amply  provided  with 
attorneys.  One  of  this  worshipful  fia- 
temity,  named  John  Lowe,  was  an 
especial  miscreant,  and  never  in  his 
life  lost  any  opportunity  which  he 
could  clutch  of  acting  spitefully,  op- 
pressively, and  avariciously.  Towards 
the  poor  he  shewed  an  excess  of  in- 
solence, and  to  the  opulent  the  most 
abject  servility.  "  Charges  of  horning, 
captions,  poindings,**  and  such  like 
amiable  proceeding  of  the  law,  which, 
as  if  ashamed  of  its  own  acts,  shelters 
itself  under  the  mask  aflfbrded  by 
fiction,  calling  the  person  against  whom 
all  this  is  addressed  a  rebel  —  these 
were  particularly  and  par  excellence  the 
chosen  employments  of  John  Lowe; 
and  in  this  way  it  happened  that  a 
poor  family,  who  lived  on  the  lands  of 

the  Master  of  B ,  fell  under  John*s 

especial  vengeance.  For  'an  alleged 
claim  (no  matter  whether  just  or  un- 
just), he  contrived  that  one  creditor 
should  poind  the  house,  and  another 
should  imprison  the  father  of  the  fiunily 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  two 
creditors  being  in  league,  and  playing 
into  each  other*s  hands.  (The  precise 
motives  by  which  John  and  his  friends, 
the  so-styled  creditors,  were  actuated 
on  this  occasion  would  require  a  long 
stoor   to   unjgiv^Lb^^^t^  *» 
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l)eing  DOt  material  to  roy  present  pur- 
pose). Iq  England,  where  proceedings 
of  this  kind  are  quite  usual  and  cou- 
formable  to  rule,  of  course  no  notice 
would  have  been  taken  of  such  a  mat- 
ter. In  Scotland,  however,  it  is  far 
difTerent;  and  whilst  a  poinding  (ex- 
ecution on  goods,  &c.)  is  reckoned 
very  harsh,  imprisonment  for  debt,  ex- 
cept when  directed  against  the  most 
depraved  characters,  is  regarded  with 
abhorrence.  The  Master  of  B— 
heard  of  the  circumstances,  and  one 
evening  he  sent  for  John  Lowe,  who 
roost  obsequiously  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons. 

In  early  life  the  Master  of  B— - 
had  filled  a  diplomatic  situation  abroad, 
and  he  liad  been  educated  on  the  Con- 
tinent. He  received  Joim  with  very 
formal  courtesy,  inquired  whether  he 
had  not  a  pecuniary  claim  against  N. 
and  N.,  and  what  was  the  present 
stage  of  the  proceedings  I  In  presence 
of  his  own  land-steward  he  questioned 
and  cross-questioned,  made  deductions, 
and,  finally,  offered  John  Lowe  a  sum 
of  money  in  discharge  of  both  actions. 
John  pleaded  that  it  was  too  little. 
The  master  said,  very  coolly,  "  I  pre- 
sume, sir,  you  are  averse  to  making 
even  any  deduction  ?  Vastly  well. 
We  shall  settle  this  matter  in  the  first 
place.  Write  a  proper  discharge  to 
Doth  actions,  Mr.  Lowe,  and  you  shall 
have  your  money.'' 
.  The  master  was  extremely  particular  in 
examining,  along  with  his  land-steward, 
that  the  discharges  and  receipts  were 
correct ;  indeed,  made  John  write  them 
three  times  over  before  he  felt  content. 
This  being  done,  and  the  cash  paid, 
he  put  these  documents  into  his  strong 
box,  and  told  the  steward  (hat  he  should 
not  want  him  again  that  evening,  but 
desired  his  attendance  the  following 
rooming  at  seven  oclock. 

John  Lowe  was  now  left  with  the 
roaster  alone;  and  the  latter  directly 
locked  the  door  inside,  and  put  the 
key  into  his  pocket.    It  was  a  foreign 


lock,  and  the  door  was  of  enormous 
strength.  The  master  then  quietly 
said, — 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Lowe,  do  you  con- 
sider yourself  fully  and    sufficiently 


"  Certainly,  your  honour.  It  was  a 
very  kind  ack  in  behalf  o*  tham  puir 
folks ;  a  perfect  pattren  for  our  neigh- 
bouring nobility  and  gentry.  Am  vera 
glad  and  thankful  that  the  business  has 
been  settled.'' 

"  You  are  paid,  Mr.  Lowe  ?** 

<*  Entirely  paid,  your  honour:  cap- 
tion fees,  rouping  charges,  and  a'  thing 
inclusive." 

"  But  your  own  fees,  Mr.  Lowe  ?" 

**  Am  perfeckly  content,  yoar 
honour." 

''  But  there  may  be  two  opinions  on 
the  same  question,  Mr.  Lowe.  I  think 
you  are  not  by  any  means  properii/ 
paid,  and  mean  to  convince  you  of  my 
opinion." 

During  this  conversation,  the  mas- 
ter had  kindled  a  lamp  which  stood 
on  the  chimney-piece.  He  took  from 
a  press  a  beautiful  pair  of  pocket- 
pistols,  examined  the  flints  and  priming, 
placed  one  in  his  breast-pocket,  and 
held  the  other  in  his  right  hand. 

"  Mr.  Lowe,"  said  he,  in  an  abrupt 
and  stern  tone,  **  before  we  separate, 
I  have  to  request  one  trifling  act  of 
complaisance  on  your  part.  You  must 
eat  that  pair  of  tallow  candles  t** 

<*  I  cannot  do  that,  your  honour. 
It  wad  disagree  with  my  stamack  !" 

«  You  shall  eat  them,  by  G—  I" 
exchiimed  the  master,  **  or  be  shot 
through  the  head." 

The  fire  of  madness  and  long-sup- 
pressed rage  now  glared  from  the  mas- 
ter's eyes.  When  once  roused,  he 
was  not  to  be  trifled  with  ;  indeed  one 
might  as  well  have  tried,  by  reasoning 
and  expostulation,  to  stop  the  career 
of  a  thunder-bolt  or  tornado  I  John 
Lowe,  as  is  well  known,  was  obliged 
to  eat  the  candles. 
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LOT  THE  FIRST.      BT  CRISPU8. 

[Under  this  head  we  purpose  gathering  up  any  chances  of  small  straj  speeimens 
of  choice  porcelain,  or  even  broken  bits  of  pretty  crockery,  which,  even  as 
fragmenti,  may  be  ornamental.  Our  old  curiosity-«hop  will  not  inteHere  with 
that  of  Matter  Humphrey  .~0.  Y.] 

MSCH\l.V»,  WALLSa,  AND  BTROH  —  THE  COBBLER. 

**  Cum  tua  non  edaf ,  carpis  bmr  cannina,  LaH, 

Carpere  Tel  noli  uostra,  Tel  ede  tua.* '..Martial* 

Rest  thee,  poor  ghost  of  Elia  t  'tis  the  name  alone  of  one  of  thy  companionable 
Essays  that  I  needs  must  borrow ;  and  peace  to  thy  Downing  Street  lucnbialims, 
O  most  Teriatile  of  foreign  secretaries !  for  from  thee  I  seek  nothing.  Quang  Fom 
and  Qui  Hi  may  be  steeped  in  illicit-opium-begotten  slumbers,  while  the  angry 
retorts  of  Commissioner  Lin  and  Captain  Elliott  bun  around  them  in  Tain. 
Old  China  will  grow  yet  older  for  me,  ere  I  venture  on  a  closer  connexion  with 
the  Brother  of  die  Moon  than  I  enjoy  at  this  present  social  writing  orer  a  cup  of 
Twining's  genuine  Bohea. 

rTis  bon&JuU  old,  cracked  china,  that  I  deliver  into  thy  hand,  lector  benevole^ 
temacularly,  gentle  reader ;  and  in  simplicity  of  heart  I  bid  thee  circulate  the 
cup  ''  thaa  cheeis,  but  not  inebriates,"  and,  with  Pope*s  dames  of  old, 
"  Sometimes  counsel  take,  and  sometimes  tea." 

If  thou  art  blessed  with  a  grandmother,  whose  tenacious  memory  has  rigidly  pre- 
•enred  all  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the  birth  of  that  Prince  of  infinite  jest 
the  Regent,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  in  some  mysterious  chamber  there  exists  a 
ttill  more  mysterious  door,  to  which  tradition  has  assigned  tlie  name  of  the 
China-closet.  Hence,  on  state  occasions  only,  are  produced  (a  motley  group)  the 
niggardly  fairy  cups  of  two  centuries  ago — the  infantine  teapot,  with  its  nightcap 
of  real,  bright  silver,  attached  to  the  spout  by  a  chain  of  the  same.  All  these  are 
imall  matters,  peradventure,  to  us ;  but  thy  relative  sets  great  store  by  them,  for 
to  her  they  speak  from  the  grave  of  dead-and-gone  sympathies — they  are  as  the 
clay-cold  remains  of  a  departed  race — they  recall  the  merry  tales  of  her  old 
gossips  over  the  sober  four  o'clock  meal,  preparatory  to  a  visit  to  the  theatre ; 
and  now  the  very  rivets  which  hold  their  old  sides  together  seem  as  links  in  a 
chain  of  afieclions,  which  without  them  were  shattered  in  pieces.  The  things  in 
themselves  valueless  are  often  richest  in  associations.  Am  I  to  blame  if  I  have 
acquired  thy  grandmother's  taste  for  odd  quiddits  ?  My  state  occasions  are  to  be 
the  kalends  of  each  month ;  and  tlie  useless,  but  not,  I  trust,  displeasing  draughu 
of  my  schoolboy  tastes  will  then  be  served  up  to  thee,  not  inappropriately,  in  my 

OLD  CHINA.  CrISPDS. 

I  shall  make  no  apology  for  laying  before  thee  three  passages  of  consummate 
beauty,  in  each  of  which  the  same  idea  is  embodied, — a  species  of  heirloom, 
descending  from  iEschylus  to  Waller,  and  firom  Waller  to  Byron : — 

SSCHYLUS. 
wXnyUr  itr^mnr^  rtH^^  rn  altrif 

Jtkif*eftu0m,'m^Fragm$nt  of  th*  Myrmidom, 
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That  b  the  burthen  of  the  Lybmn*!  tale : 
Ad  eagle,  stricken  by  a  bowman's  shaft. 
Cried,  as  he  viewed  the  iashion  of  the  plume. 
Thus  to  DO  stranger  wing,  but  to  mine  own, 
I  yield  me  captive^^MS.  Tran$lation, 

Oy  ruthless  Time  I  couldst  thou  spare  but  a  poor  solitary  fragment?  Like  the 
ruined  stone,  which  is  all  that  tells  of  departed  worth,  is  this  the  poor  remainder 
of  thy  handy  works  ? 

"  Quia,  talia  fando, 
M3rrmidonnm,  Dolopumre,  aut  dun  miles  Ulizi, 
Temperet  a  Iachr3nni8  V* 


Then  see  how  the  bard  who  hymned  the  charms  of  Sacharissa  addresses 
"A  lady  singing  a  song  of  his  composition." 

'*  That  eagle's  fate  and  mine  are  one. 

Which  on  the  shaft  that  made  him  die 
£spy*d  a  feather  of  his  own 
Wherewith  he  wont  to  soar  so  high.** 

The  lines  of  Byron  will  be  remembered  as  immediately  following  his  regret 
that  too  intense  an  application  to  study  had  destroyed  the  high  youthful  promise 
of  Kirke  White:— 

**  So  the  struck  eaale,  stretch *d  upon  the  plain, 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 
View'd  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart, 
And  wing'd  the  shaft  that  quiver*d  iu  his  heart. 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  hr  to  feel, 
He  nursed  the  pinion  which  impell'd  the  steel, 
While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warm'd  his  nest 
Drank  the  last  life-drop  of  his  bleeding  breast." 

English  Bards,  S^e, 


THE  COnBLER.  IM  SUTORElf  INFELICElf. 

{Tran$laUdfrom  Horace  by  an  unknown  (Epod.  xviii.) 

hand,)  \   r^  •  v 

A  cobbler  there  was,  and  he  lived  in  a  Vixit  tabem&   sutor ;    huic  mensae, 

stall,  dapes. 

Which   served  him   for  parlour,  and  Tola  huic  supellex  intus,  in  parvo  Lare ; 

kitcnen,and  all;  j^  nummum  nee  caput  curam 

No  com  in  his  pocket,  no  care  in  his  ..  i*      v    « 


pate,. 


tulit, 


No  ambition  had  he,  no  duns  at  his      Nee  ambiebat  ille  veste  candidft 

gate.  Cives,timebatveAliium  ad  fores  suas.  5 

Contented  he  work'd,  and  he  thought  Opus  peregit  sorte  contentus,  mod 6 

himself  happy  Zytho  lagenam  nocte  compleret  novo ; 

If  at  night  he  could  purchase  a  jug  of  Xum  quos  cachinnos  ederet!  plaudens 
brown  nappy.  ..  j 

How  he*d  laugh  then,  and  whistle,  and  ^  ,  .    .     '       ^     , 

sing,  too,  most  sweet !  Dulcissimoque  fistulans  oris  sono, 

Saying,  "Just  to  a  hair  I  have  made  Clamans,"Ad  unguemconvenitsump- 
both  ends  meet.''  tus  rei.*'  10 

Ver.  5.]  Alfius  hie,  ut  videtur  (Epod.  ii.  67)  foenerator  contra  debitores  ssvissi- 
.  mus. — Torrent. 

Ver.  7.]  Zythus  hie,  quem  Grsoi  {v^#f  appellabant,  cerevisis  species  qundam. 
Gall.  La  bier;    Nos.  ISnttMl  SHottt 
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But  Love,  the  disturber  of  high  and  of 

low, 
Who  shoots  at  the  peasant  as  well  as 

the  beau ; 
He  shot  the  poor  cobbler  quite  through 

the  heart, 
I  wish  he  had  hit  some  more  ignoble 

part 

It  was  from  a  cellar  this  archer  did 
play, 

Where  a  buxom  young  damsel  continu- 
ally lay ; 

Her  eyes  shone  so  bright  as  she  rose 
every  day. 

That  she  shot  the  poor  cobbler  right 
over  the  way. 

He  sang  her  love-songs  as  he  sat  at  his 

work. 
But  she  was  as  hard  as  a  Jew  or  a 

Turk; 
Whenever  he  spake  she  would  flout  and 

would  fleer, 
Which  put  the  poor  cobbler  right  into 

despair. 

So  he  took  up  his  awl  that  he  had  in 
the  worid, 

And  to  make  away  with  himself  he  re- 
solved; 

And  be  pierced  through  the  body  in- 
stead of  the  sole. 

So  the  cobbler  he  died,  and  the  bell  it 
did  toll. 

And  now  in  good-will  I  advise  as  a 
friend. 

Ye  cobblers,  take  warning  by  this  cob- 
bler's end ; 

Keep  your  hearts  out  of  love,  for  we 
find  by  what's  past. 

That  Love  brings  us  all  to  an  end  at 
the  last. 


At  pauperum  turbator  atque  diviuun 
Amor,  sagittas  Stinkomaliensibus 
Oxoniensique  inferens  turbe  simol, 
Trajecit  egri  pectus  et  cor  intimum, 
Heus !  turpiori  sede  digna  vulnera!  15 


Teodebat  arcum  Numen  b  oellario, 
In  quo  puella  laeta  ponebat  torum ; 
Utque  ilia  vestes  induebat  indies 
Radios  acutos  luminum  emisit  procul, 
Miserrimi  sutoris  arsuros  sinu.        20 


lUe  ad  labores  mox  erotop«gnia 
Canebat;  ilia  tigribus  morosior; 
Quoties  loquenti  reddidit  convicial 
Sutoris  inde  steva  desperatio  1 
Sumebat  ergo,  quantum  habebat,  su- 
bulam,  25 

Citumque  festinabat  exitum  sibi ; 
Terebravit  ergo   corpus,  baud   opus, 

suum; 
Perivit  ille  sutor  infelix  nimis, 
Atque  edidit  campana  feralem  sonum. 
Amicus  ergo  consulo  sutoribus,       30 

Sutoris  hujus  valeat  exemplum  precor, 
Amorit  abut  vulma  apracordiis, 
Namque  hoc  videtur  a  recenti  fiibuU, 
Hunc  esse  vits  carcerem  et  calceoi 
simul. 
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TUB  CAf£  de  la  a£g£MC£. 


BY  A  CHESS-PLAYER. 


'  1  vowed  that  I  would  dedicate  mj  powers 

To  tbee  and  thine !     Have  I  not  kept  the  tow  ? 

With  beating  heart  and  streaming  ejes,  even  now 
I  call  the  phautoma  of  a  thousand  boura 
Each  from  his  voicelesa  grave ;  they  have,  in  visioned  bpwers 

Of  Btudioua  zeal  and  love*s  delight, 

Ontwatched  with  me  the  enviona  night''—  Shelley. 


^HrpoLrrer 

"  La  carUd  payer  r* 

And  wtiile,  ts  Macheath  sings, "  the 
charge  is  prepared,''  let  us  setUe  the 
point  as  to  how  we  shall  keep  our 
veins  thawed  this  frosty  night.  We 
have  dined,  and — thanks  to  Chkm- 
peaux — have  dined  well;  but  where, 
in  phnse  of  France,  shall  we  *^  do  our 
digestion  V  On  a  Sunday  evening  the 
Paris  theatres  are  mob;  to  dress  for 
pretty  Madame  B's  soirde,  upon  a  ten- 
iiranc  dinner,  with  the  thermooieter  be- 
low freeEing  point,  is  north  of  inviting ; 
while  both  Valentino  and  Musard  are 
on  the  seventh  day  equally  rococo,  I 
am  a  chess-player ;  and  you,  my 
friend,  ought  to  be  so  too;  tberefofe, 
put  faith  in  my  pilotage.  Well  away 
to  tlie  CM  de  la  R^ence,  and  sip  our 
Mocha  among  Caissa's  votaries. 

The  sar^on  of  Monsieur  Cbampeaux 
serves  his  writ,  and  fingers  the  cash 
with  a  grace  worthy  of  the  name  he 
bears.  We  are  bowed  forth.  Ugh! 
Ilow  cutting  is  this  north-easter !  and 
bow  dense  the  snow-fall !  The  Place 
de  la  Bourse  reminds  me  of  an  ice- 
plain  in  Russia;  and  the  Bourse  itself 
looks  like  a  huge  twelfthcake,  plastered 
over  with  white  sugar.  Tlie  building 
was  modelled  after  a  Greek  temple ;  it 
is  a  temple  still,  tlie  name  of  its  God 
being  merely  altered.  But  it  is  much 
too  ^d  to  prate  philosophy.  Like  Ata- 
lanta,  I  gatner  up  my  drapery,  and  run 
for  it.  Tramp— tramp— we  plash  through 
the  snow  and  mud.  The  streets  are  de- 
solate, to  what  this  part  of  Paris  gene- 
rally is  at  seven  o'clock, and  tlie  sludge 
is  a  foot  deep.  We  gain  the  Rue  Riche- 
lieu, bound  like  rain-deer  across  the 
Place  du  Palais  Royal,  and  first  draw 
breath  as  we  dash  headlong  into  the 
entrance  of  the  brilliantly  illumined 
salon  which  constitutes  the  Cafu  de  la 
licence. 

We  are  in  the  temple  of  the  thirty- 
two  ;  and  here  indeed  chess  **  rules 


and  reigns  without  control.''  No  pen 
has  vet  fairlv  sketched  this  celebrated 
locaUy  though  many  have  pretended  to 
trace  its  lineaments.  In  that  amusing 
work,  Les  Francis  peints  par  cux- 
mimes,  M^ry  f^cils  the  Parisian 
chess-player,  and— the  truth  shall  out 
— depicts  him  vilely.  Mdry  has  a 
fluent  tongue  and  a  witty  brain  ;  but 
knows  no  more  of  chess,  practically, 
than  the  man  in  the  moon's  dog.  Tlte 
historian  of  the  Cafe  must  have  mixed 
intimately,  during  many  years,  wttli  the 
first  chess  artists*  past  and  present,  and 
must  play  pretty  well  himself.  Let 
our  own  right  hand  crayonise  the 
French  chess-men,  as  they  present 
themselves  in  the  year  of  grace  eighteen- 
hundred  and  forty;  and  pounds  to 
pumpkins  we  beat  Mery  out  of  the 
field.     Voyons. 

The  CaK!  de  la  Regence,  in  its  out- 
ward man,  is  soon  disposed  of.  Large, 
low,  and  in  shape  resembling  a  parallel- 
ogram of  toasted  cheese,  the  very  anti- 
thesis of  the  graceful  or  lovely,  our 
salon  presents  nothing  in  its  personal 
appearance  which  may  compete  widi 
the  glittering  caf^^  of  modem  times. 
Stove-heated  to  suffocation — gas-lighted 
to  oppression — the  blackhde  of  Cal- 
cutta was  its  elder  sister ;  though  the 
Regence  has  mirrors  in  abundance,  and 
slabs  of  marble  to  top  its  tables.  Seven 
days  in  the  week,  from  mom  till  mid- 
night, the  crowd  pass  over  its  sanded 
floor,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea  on  the 
Brighton  beach;  the  said  floor  doing 
double  duty  on  Sundays.  Ttien  do  the 
pekins  and  calkots — Anglice  "  snobs" 
—  pour  their  myriads  into  the  R<3- 
geuce,  thicker  than  ever  came  suitors 
to  Corinthian  Lais.  After  three  or  four 
o'clock  on  a  winter's  Sunday,  happy  is 
the  man  who  has  formed  his  partie; 
room  to  place  another  chess-boanj,  even 
on  your  knees,  being  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. All  keep  their  hats  on,  to  save 
space ;  and  an  empty  chair  is  worth  a 
monarch's  ransom,  gti^ed  by ^^OOgle 
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The  din  of  voices  shakes  Ihc  roof  as 
we  enler.  Can  this  be  chess? — the 
game  of  philosophers — the  wrestling  of 
the  strong-minded— the  recreation  of 
pensive  solitude — thus  practised  ana  id 
a  roar  like  that  of  the  Regent*s  Park 
beast-show  at  feeding  time  I  Laughter, 
whistling,  singing,  screaming,  spitting, 
spouting,  and  shouting,— tappings, 
rappings,  drummings,  and  hummings, 
disport  in  their  glory  around  us.  Have 
we  not  made  a  blunder,  and  dropped 
into  the  asylum  of  CharentoD?  Stun- 
ned with  the  riot,  we  sigh  for  cotton  to 
stuff  our  ears;  and  6ght  our  progress 
into  a  far-away  corner,  in  order  to  re- 
cover our  bewildered  senses.  Coffee  is 
brought.  We  sip,  and  scan  the  scene 
before  us ;  resolving  its  discordant  ele- 
ments by  slow  degrees  into  one  vast 
tableau.  Man  get9 "^-used  to  every 
thing  except  the  tootbach.  I  know  a 
Londoner  dwelling  next  door  to  a  cop- 
persmith, who  wake^in  the  night  when 
the  artisans  cease  hammering !  So 
is  it  with  me  at  the  present  moment. 
The  noise  is  bearable,  and  presently 
may  become  even  agreeable.  Manners 
are  to  be  noted,  and  chess-men  to  be 
sketched.  I  mount  my  hobby,  sternly 
resolving  not  to  ride  to-da^  with  a 
snaffle-bridle.  I  fear  the  age  is  too  un- 
poetical  to  bear  with  so  much  enthu- 
siasm, in  application  to  chess,  as  my 
pen  ordinarily  gives  vent  to. 

The  good  city  of  Paris,  be  it  known, 
holds  four  thousand  caf^s  ;  of  which 
the  Caf<6  Procope,  and  the  Caf6  de  la 
R^ence  are  unquestionably  the  Adam 
and  Eve.  The  Rcgence  was  esta- 
blished as  a  rendezvous  for  the  literati 
of  the  day,  under  the  government  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  and,  like  Will's 
in  London,  became,  from  its  eligible 
position,  the  haunt  of  the  most  cele- 
brated etprits  of  France  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  Voltaire,  the  two 
liousseaus^  the  profligate  Due  de 
Richelieu,  Marshal  Saxe,  Charofort, 
St.  Foix,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Mar- 
montel,  Philidor,and  Grimm,  are  but  a 
few  of  the  men  of  note  who  constantly 
frequented  the  Rcgence  in  early  times. 
The  very  chairs  and  tables  acquired 
name  and  fame  from  classical  associa- 
tion; and,  till  quite  recently,  the  mas- 
ter of  the  establishment  might  be  heard 
commanding  his  attendants,  in  tones  of 
pride,  to  *»  Serve  Jean  Jacques," — 
"  Look  to  Voltaire,*'— the  identical 
tables  at  which  this  pair  of  philowphes 
were  wont  daily  to  play  chess,  being 


still  at  tliat  time  in  existence,  named 
from  the  departed  great.  These  sacred 
shrines  are  now  superseded  by  marble 
slabs ;  coal-gas  sparkles  in  sun-like 
lustres ;  and  Voltaire  could  hardly  re- 
cognise his  favoured  lounge,  save  from 
the  low -ceiled  room  unsdt^ied  in  its 
proportions.  A  dingy  portrait  of  Phili- 
dor  yet  hangs,  I  am  glad  to  see, 
against  the  wall.  To  a  chess  antiqoaiy, 
the  relic  would  be  worth  purchase  at 
its  weight  in  gold. 

Custom  soon  stamped  the  CafiS  de 
la  Rcgence  as  the  head-quarters  of 
chess,  and  the  uninitiated  retired  finom 
its  walls.  It  is  shocking  to  see  the 
fane  at  the  present  time  occasiooally 
desecrated  by  draughts  and  dominoes ; 
and  had  I  my  will,  even  the  timber- 
framed  ioumals  should  be  thrown 
overboard.  Chess  is  chess^  and  should 
be  preserved  intact  from  grosser  ma- 
terial. In  the  French  Aaa  exist  many 
mots  levelled  at  the  R6gence  in  the 
earlier  years  of  its  existence.  *  One  of 
the  foremost  of  these  Parisian  ''Joes** 
runs,  that  a  certain  man  was  once  seen, 
who  spent  daily  six  or  seven  hours  at 
the  Regence  for  ten  years;  constantly 
occupied  in  poring  over  the  playeraj 
but  refusing  mvariably  to  play  nim- 
self,  and  never  speaking  even  a  single 
word.  A  disputed  point  arose;  Uie 
gaUrie  was  thin,  and  the  taciturn  Te- 
teran  was  pressed  into  the  service  as 
umpire.  Sorely  pushed  to  decide  the 
question,  Monsieur  owned  tliat,  so  Ur 
from  being  a  player,  he  did  not  even 
know  the  moves  of  the  pieces !  Asto- 
nished at  this,  the  query  natundly 
came.  Why,  then,  waste  t^n  years  of 
1  ife  in  looking  over  the  board  ?  The  re- 
ply was,  that "  he  was  a  married  man, 
and  did  not  care  to  go  home!'' 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  was  woot 
to  play  daily  in  the  R^ence,  attired 
(poor  creature  I)  in  a  fur-cap  and  flow- 
ing Armenian  robe;  and  we  read  ia 
Grimm's  Letters,  that  the  crowd  at 
last  so  eagerly  pressed  around  to  get  a 

}>eep  at  the  author  of  Emilct  that  it  was 
eankl  the  glass  of  the  front  would  be 
driven  in ;  the  nuisance  being  only 
averted  by  a  guard  of  the  city  police 
mounted  on  the  spot  matitudinally. 
During  the  next  generation,  the  ca€§ 
was  for  a  time  nearly  deserted,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  having  become  a  f^ 
voured  resort  of  Robespierre.  The  lair 
of  the  tiger  is  dangerous,  even  when  he 
sleeps.  Robespierre  was  passionately 
fonu  of  chess ;  and  once,  it  is  report«Oj 
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granted  the  life  of  a  young  French 
officer,  to  a  beautiful  girl  who  came  to 
the  R4Sgence  attired  in  roan*s  clothes,  to 
gain  an  opportunity  of  presenting  her 
petition  to  the  tyrant.  She  check- 
mated Robespierre,  and  then  frankly 
rerealed  her  sex,  and  demanded  the 
life  of  her  lover.  She  left  her  chair 
with  a  written  order  for  his  immediate 
enlargement,  and  with  a  passport,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  joyful  pair  passed 
the  French  frontier  in  safety. 

What  names,  what  reputations,  are 
identified  with  chess!  And  can  we 
blame  the  enthusiast  who  loves  that 
which  embodies  so  many  historical 
groupings  of  the  great,  emblazoned 
panoramically  upon  the  mind's  per- 
ception? Why,  as  I  sit  this  very 
evening  in  the  old  caf<^,  I  can  picture 
to  myself  the  shades  of  the  departed 
called  from  their  rest,  and  joyfully 
once  more  dung  battle  in  chess  around 
me.  I  can  fancy  that  grand  pioneer  of 
the  French  revolution,  the  brilliant  but 
infidel  Voltaire,  sparkling  with  fancy- 
flights  and  ready  repartee;  pouring 
forth  exuUingly  the  most  exuberant 
conceits,  and  unbending,  over  the 
chess-board,  that  intellect  at  which 
kings  and  cloisters  quailed  and  trem- 
bled. Voltaire's  was  the  good,  old, 
coffee-house  day  of  life ;  when  scented 
perukes,  amber  vinaigrettes,  silver-hilt- 
ed  swords,  and  clouded  canes,  made  up 
part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  professional 
and  literary  beaux.  Voltaire  played  a 
match  at  chess  with  Frederic  of  Prussia, 
and  calculated  many  of  his  moves  in 
Uie  room  where  I  now  ponder.  Is  that 
nothing  ?  I  can  believe  I  hear  the  ring- 
ing of  the  courier's  spurs  as  he  receives 
his  despatch,  and  mounts  yonder  at  the 
door,  to  ride  post  to  Berlin.  Voltaire 
was  strong  in  chess,  since  we  know  a 
first-rate  could  give  him  but  the  knight ; 
whilst  Rousseau  was  decidedly  inferior 
in  skill.  Fancy  the  two  playing  to- 
gether !  the  witty  lord  of  Ferney  con- 
founding his  brother  sophist  wiih  the 
ingenuity  of  his  "  coups,"  and  sending 
forth  St.  Preux,  sulky  and  check- 
mated, to  write  a  fresh  chapter  on  the 
persecutions  of  the  strong.  Around, 
are  Ilolbach,  Diderot,  Griinm^  and 
I  D'Alembert,  taking  a  rise  out  of  the 
unsophisticated  Swiss;  while  old  Le- 
galle,  Philidor's  chess-master,  looks 
down  upon  the  group  with  the  su- 
preme indifference  of  a  mere  onc- 
idead,  first-rate  chess-professor.  What 
cares  Legalle  for  the  Encyclopedists  ? 


—  for  Julia  or  Montmorency?  —  his 
soul  is  in  the  heaven  of  mate,  and  all 
besides  to  him  is  \'anity.  "  Philoso- 
phers as  you  are,"  mutters  Legalle, "  I 
should  like  to  play  you  altogether, — a 
crown  the  game  V* 

And  giving  the  camera  lucida  an- 
other screw,  lo  1  we  are  presented  in  a ' 
twinkling  with  a  fresh  group, —  the 
children  of  the  first  generation.  Citi- 
zen Robespierre,  in  the  powder  and 
ruffles  he  so  closely  clung  to,  is  playing 
chess  with  Fouch<5,  now  poor,  and  of 
mean  repute.  Fouch6  was  so  wedded 
to  chess,  that  he  is  said  to  have  bestowed 
a  place  in  the  customs  upon  Descha- 
pelles,  in  retum  for  teaching  and  prac- 
tice. In  the  tableau  before  me,  citizen 
Fouchd  is  all  smiles  and  compliments 
before  the  great  dictator ;  wnile  the 
sly,  cat-like  eye  of  Robespierre  sweeps 
at  each  glance  both  board  and  hall,  to 
see  if  the  latter  l]^ld  any  of  the  de- 
nounced,— any  heads  which  are  due  to 
Madame  la  llepublique — any  job  of 
work  for  neighbour  Samson.  <*  Friends 
depart;"  while  the  lingerers  around 
subdue  their  voices,  and  strain  for  a 
smile.  Fouch6  himself  shivers  in  his 
shoes,  and  his  fingers  shake  as  they 
move  the  pieces.  One  youth  alone 
meets  Robespierre's  glance,  and  quails 
not.  Napoleon,  the  young,  lieutenant, 
is  there  among  the  spectators,  and  like 
carvings  of  bronze  are  his  impassible 
features.  Buonaparte  at  one  time 
played  chess  at  the  Rd^ence  daily; 
while  waiting,  like  the  sailor  whistling 
for  a  wind,  to  get  employment  of  the 
Directory.  The  sun  of  Montebello  was 
yet  to  rise.  I  can  believe  I  see  Na- 
poleon before  me  now ;  here,  seated  at 
the  adjoining  table,  calling,  like  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  for  his  "  demi- 
tasse,"  but  yet  giving  the  order  as  one 
having  authority,  in  a  tone  of  voice 
like  trumpets  sounding. 

Napoleon  was  a  great  advocate  for 
chess,  which  he  practised  constantly. 
He  was  even  wont  to  say,  that  he  fre- 
quently struck  out  new  features  rela- 
tively to  a  campaign,  first  suggested  by 
the  occurrence  of  certain  positions  of 
the  pieces  on  the  chess-board.  He 
played  chess  all  his  life.  In  his  youth, 
at  college,  in  manhood,  on  shipboard, 
in  camp,  en  bivouac.  He  solaced  him- 
self with  chess  in  Egypt,  in  Russia,  in 
Elba ;  and,  lastly,  on  that  darksome 
rock  which  yet  contains  his  bones.  It 
was  while  captive  in  St.  Helena  that 
the  magnificent  chess  equipage  sent  to 
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Napoleon  as  a  grateful  oAering  for  per- 
sonal fafouri,  by  an  English  noble 
frmilj,  was  refased  free  passage,  be- 
cause the  pieces  bore  the  imperial  arms 
of  France.  History  blushes  as  she 
records  the  disgusting  details  of  this 
jackass-kick  at  Uie  dethroned  lion.  A 
chess-board  on  which  Buonaparte  con- 
stantly played  at  St.  Helena  is  now  in 
possession  of  the  officers  of  tlie  91st  re- 
giment, there  in  garrison. 

As  might  be  anticipated,  Napoleon, 
as  a  chess-player,  was  not  really  of 
great  force.  II is  soul  demanded  a 
larger  field  for  the  expansion  of  its 
Acuities.  His  chess  was  that  of  Ma- 
rengo, of  Austerlitz,  of  Jena,  and  of 
Eylau .  Upon  our  mosaic  of  sixty-iour 
squares  I  could  have  given  him  the 
rook;  upon  his  own  board  he  could 
afford  odds  to  Julius  Caesar.  Buona- 
parte had  no  time  to  make  chess  a 
study.  He  played  tlie  openings  badly, 
and  was  impatient  if  (its  f^versary 
dwelt  too  long  upon  his  move.  Each 
minute  of  the  clock  was  life  to  a  mind 
so  energetic.  In  the  middle  stage  of 
the  game,  when  the  skirmish  was  really 
complicated  of  aspect,  Napoleon  fre- 
quently struck  out  a  brilliant  coup. 
Under  defeat  at  chess,  the  great  soldier 
was  sore  and  irritable ;  although  it  is 
presumed  that  tliose  favourites  with 
whom  he  played  were  doubtless  ht 
too  courtly  to  carry  victory  unplea- 
santly far.  Had  the  scene  of  battle 
been  the  humble,  forgotten  Rigence, 
and  the  time  twenty  years  back,  the 
chief  might  hafe  won  fewer  games  than 
he  did  in  the  Tuileries. 

In  the  thousand-and-one  tomes  of 
memoirs  printed,  relatively  to  the 
modem  Charlemagne,  Bourrienne, 
Marchand,  and  others,  have  recorded 
several  anecdotes  connecting  Napoleon 
with  chess.  I  shall  hetf  introduce  one, 
hitherto  inedited,  whSSk  comes  to  roe 
direct  from  M.  de  la  Bourdonnais; 
who  received  that,  and  other  curious 
details  upon  the  subject,  verbally,  from' 
the  Due  dt^^Bassano,  Count  Merlin, 
and  M.  Amed^e  Jaubert.  It  is  well 
known,  that  in  Egypi^Suonaparte  con- 
stantly played,  chess  with  M.  Jnnl)ert; 
his  chief  opponents,  that  way,  during 
the  Polish  and  Russian  campaigns,  as 
well  as  during  the  armistice  of  Vienna, 

Ciously  in  1809,  having  been  Murat, 
hier,  Bourrienne,  and  tlie  Due  de 
Bassano.  It  is  a  fact,  that  tl\e  majority 
of  Napoleon's  marshals  were  chess- 
players.   Eugene  de  Beauhamois  pa- 


tronised tlie  art ;  and  Mur^  many 
times  kept  the  Due  de  Bassano 
planted  at  the  diess-board  the  greater 
part  of  the  night.  But  now  for  my 
Napoleon  anecdote,  in  almost  the  veiy 
words  of  De  la  Bourdonnais. 

While  about  to  enter  upon  the 
famous  Polish  campaign,  the  emptor 
was  one  day  playing  chess  in  the 
Tuileries  with  Marshal  Berthier,  when 
the  Persian  ambassadorwas  announced, 
as  requesting  an  audience.  The  game 
was  at  an  interesting  crisis,  and  Na- 
poleon would  no  more  permit  it  to  be 
suspended,  than  would  Charles  of 
Sweden  leave  his  chess-board  vrben 
the  Turks  commenced  battering  down 
his  house  in  Bender.  Buonaparte  or- 
dered the  ambassador  to  be  shewn  in, 
and  M.  Amed^  Jaubert  was  com- 
manded to  the  presence  as  interpreter. 
The  emperor  continued  his  game  with 
Berthier,  overwhelming  the  astounded 
Persian  with  questions  all  the  while,  in 
his  usual  rapid  mode  of  asking  to  gain 
information.  The  Mussulman  found 
it  difhcult  to  plant  his  replies  suitably; 
the  various  topics  being  Turkey,  Persia, 
Mohammed,  and  the  Koran ;  Eastern 
harems,  wives  in  sacks,  the  Taccine, 
military  discipline,  and  ten  thousand 
other  matters.  The  Persian,  however, 
steered  his  way  like  the  really  skilful 
diplomatist  he  was.  He  exalted 
Persian  institutes  to  the  seventh  heaven, 
or  a  little  higher,  and  dwelt  especiany 
upon  the  horse-soldiers  of  Ispahan,  as 
being  the  finest  cavalry  in  the  worid. 
Napoleon  good-humou redly  disputed 
the  assertion,  and  Interrupted  the  son 
of  Iraun  more  than  once ;  but  the  am- 
bassador constantly  returned  with  bis 
pet  cavalry  to  the  charge,  and,  getting 
warmer,  by  degrees,  proaounoed  bis 
judgment  with  even  more  and  more 
decision.  "  There  could  be  no  donbt 
about  it, —  the  foot-soldiers  of  Eu- 
rope were  excellent — but  the  Persian 
horse!" — Napoleon  laughed  outright 
as  the  interpreter  rendered  the  sen- 
tences in  French;  and  carelessly  ad- 
dressing Jaubert  in  reply,  said,  *•  TeH 
him  that  to-morrow  well  shew  him 
a  little  cavalry  here,"  The  Peniaa 
made  his  salaam,  and  quitted  tiie 
palace.  The  long -contested  ehcis- 
^me  was  not  even  then  Baished. 
While  pondering  over  the  ssah 
mov^,  the  emperor  found  time  to  is 


certain  brief  orders  upon  slips  ofMpei^ 
centralizing  upon  Paris  the  iflitet 
march    of  various    bodies   ef^ 
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soldiers  from  tbeir  cantonments  in  the 
vicinity.  Like  the  knights  on  the 
chess-board,  be  bad  them  all  in  his 
hand.  The  subject  was  not  again  al- 
luded to;  tlte. game  was  played  out; 
but  the  next  morning  saw  forty  thou- 
sand French  cavalry  defile  before  Na- 
poleon and  tlie  Persian  envoy,  in  all 
tlie  glittering  pomp  of  military  decora- 
tion. Paris  beheld  that  cavalry  almost 
for  the  last  time.  Moscow  awaited 
them. 

From  Napoleon  to  Deputy  Louvet, 
the  fall  is  great;  but  I  cannot  resist 
giving  a  quotation  from  one  of  the 
latter  s  novels.  Louvet  was  ardently 
attached  to  chess,  and  pbvfully  hits  at 
bis  brotlier  amateurs  in  the  following 
passage,  put  into  the  mouth  of  bis 
chief  hero : — 

"  I  enter  the  Caf^  de  la  R^geuce, 
crammed  with  men  deeply  engaged  in 
cooking  checkmates.  Alas  !  even  they 
bad  more  life  about  them  than  I  bad.  I 
seat  myself  at  a  table,  and  look  on ;  but 
my  irrepressible  agitation  causes  me  to 
walk  the  floor  with  hurried  and  unequal 
strides.  8oon  one  of  the  players  ex* 
claims  with  eager  tone,  '  Check  to  the 
king  !*  '  Grands  dieux !  cries  bis  op- 
ponent ;  '  my  queen  is  forced  !  the 
game  is  gone.. and  such  a  game !  une 
vartU  superbe!  Yes,  sir,  rub  your 
nands, — fancy  yourself  a  Turenne  as 
yott  will,  do  you  know  who  you  have  to 
thank  for  the  coup  1  This  gentleman-, 
this  foo!  here.  My  curse  upon  lovers  !' 
Astonished  at  the  uncourteous  manner  in 
which  I  was  apostrophised,  I  assure  the 
losing  player  (bat  I  did  not  understand 
him,..- that  I  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.  *  Yon  don't  understand  me  V 
replies  be.  *  Eh !  bien ;  but  see,  a 
check  by  discovery!'  '  Well, -sir;  and 
what  have  I  to  do  with  the  check  by  dis- 
covery V  *  What  have  you  to  do  with 
it  t  Why,  sir,  for  the  last  boar  you've 
been  hovering  around  us  like  a  vulture, 
ejaculating  aU  manner  of  nonsense  about 
your  9cpma  !  your  beautiful  cousin !  I 
listen  to  all  this  trash,  and  play  like  a 
schoolboy.  When  a  man  is  in  love,  sir, 
be  does  not  come  to  the  Cafi6  de  la  R^* 
gence.'  1  was  about  to  answer,  to  ex- 
cuse ;  but  be  continued  with  violence,.. 
'  A  check  by  discovery !  The  king  must 
be  covered,  aad  my  queen  is  lost.  A 
miserable  covp  de  mazetter—^  child 
could  have  foreseen  it ;  and  a  player  like 
me  {he  turned  again  to  me),  sir,  under- 
srnna  once  again,  that  all  the  womon  in 
the  work!  are  not  worth  a  queen  j^n  by 
discovery.  She  is  lost !  no  resource  re- 
mains. To  the  devil  with  the  lover  and 
bis  miss  too!' 


"  Now,  of  all  that  had  been  said,  the 
last  reproach  was  infinitely  the  most 
cuttiue.  Carried  away  by  my  zeal,  I 
rushed  towards  him ;  but  catching  my 
coat-skirts  unhappily  in  a  neighbouring 
chess-table,  down  goes  the  whole  con- 
cern—.the  men  flying  over  the  floor.  This 
awakens  ,the  wrath  of  a  brace  of  fresh 
enemies,  and  confusion  becomes  con- 
founded. '  Sir !'  cries  one  of  them, '  are 
you  modi  do  yon  ever  look  before  you  V 
llie  other  screams,  '  Sir,  you  have  cost 
me  the  game !'  *  You  bad  already  lost 
it,'  observes  his  antagonist.  *  I  had  won 
it,  sir ;  I  would  have  played  that  game 
against  Verdoni,  or  FhUidor  hinu^.' 
'  Well ;  but,  gentlemen,'  mildly  observe 
poor  I, '  do  not  all  talk  together.  I  am 
ready  to  pay  the  stake,  if  me  fimlt  were 
mine.'  •  Pay  !  par  f  you  are  not  rich 
enough,  were  you 'to  coin  your  brains 
and  bones.'  '  For  how  much,  then, 
were  you  playing  V  *  For  honour  ..for 
honour,  sir.  I  have  come  seven  hundred 
miles,  post,  to  accept  the  challenge  of 
Monsieur  here,  who  fancied  himself  in- 
vulnerable; and  but  for  you  I  should 
have  given  him  a  lesson— I  should  have 
taken  down  bis  pride  !'  'A  lesson  ! 
What  do  you  meanl  You  ought  to 
thank  the  young  man Jbr  coming  to  your 
assistance  as  he  did."  I  bad  your  queen 
won  by  force  in  eighteen  moves.'  '  Ab- 
surd — ridiculous  .*  I  should  have  mated 
you  in  eleven.  I  had  looked  through 
and  through  it'  '  Mated  met  Can  you 
dare  to  say  so !  You  it  is,  sir,  I  am  to 
thank  for  this  gross  insult.  Learn, 
young  man,  that  people  don't  ran  in  the 
Caf(§  de  la  R6gence.'  Up  jumps  another 
player.  *  And  learn  you  yourself,  sir, 
that  people  don't  shout  in  the  Ca£§  de  la 
Rigence,  and  that  they  have  no  right 
even  to  speak  here.'  Tne  hubbub  rises ; 
but  one  source  remains.  I  rush  forth 
from  the  Cafl^,  and  take  refuge  in  the 
Pahiis  Royal." 

The  Verdoni  named  by  Louvet  in 
this  pleasant  mareeau  was  subse- 
quently well  tepvm  in  England.  He 
was  one  of  tli^freat  players  frequent- 
ing the  Rigence  who  composed  the 
celebrated  Traitt  des  Amateurtf  pub- 
lished within  those  very  walls ;  his 
chief  assistants  being  Bernard,  L6ger, 
and  Carlier.  The  TraUe  dcs  Amatatrs 
is  one  of  the  best  works  on  chess  ever 
printed ;  and  it  is  a  thousand  pities  no 
kind  soul  has  yet  given  it  to  us  in  an 
English  dress.  High  science  marks 
many  of  its  games,  and  there  exist  no- 
where finer  examples  of  chess-combina- 
tion. 

Fashion  varies,  but  man  changes  not ; 
customs  alter  theircomplexion,but  hu- 
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man  nature  runneth  in  a  circle,  like  the 
squirrel  on  its  roundabout.  Louvel's 
description  of  the  old  cafe,  fifty  years 
back,  would  hold  eaually  good  this 
Tei7  evening ;  the  individuals  being  a 
different  set,  and  clothed  in  garments 
of  other  cut  and  pattern.  Still,  when 
we  read  the  roll  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  those  who  have  been  great  in 
chess,  can  we  forbear  responding  to 
the  heartfelt  exclamation  of  the  limner, 
on  viewing  the  works  of  Raffaelle, 
<*  I  too  am  a  painter  V*  Fruitless  were 
it,  however,  to  dwell  over  long  on  the 
past,  to  the  neglect  of  that  which  moves, 
and  breathes,  and  walks  among  us. 
Bootless  is  it  to  ponder  exclusively  on 
that  which  we  know  but  in  spirit ;  and 
not  to  appreciate  and  admire  tliat  which 
comes  home  to  us  in  the  form  of  living 
excellence.  As  I  sit  this  night  in  the 
Rfgence,  shall  I  suffer  my  contem- 
poraries all  to  pass  away  like  a  vision, 
without  a  faint  attempt  at  least  to  catch 
and  embody  their  Icmling  features  on 
the  canvass^or  the  page  ?  No ;  "  when 
I  forget  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand 
forget  its  cunning  T'  To  your  dark- 
some caves,  ye  shadows  of  the  departed 
great  I— to  your  hills  of  mist,  ye  ghosts, 
warriors  of  the  days  of  old  I — my 
thoughts  be  concentrated  momentarily 
on  that  which  I  witness.  The  great* 
est  livins  chess-players  are  around 
roe  at  tnis  moment — men  linked  to 
roe  in  the  strong  bonds  of  our  magic 
masonry ;  and  I  catch  the  inspiration 
imparted  by  their  presence.  That  which 
roan  has  done,  man  may  do.  Were 
Philidor  to  come  again  in  his  strength, 
like  the  Cid,  who  rose  from  death  to 
smite  tlie  Moors  for  Spain,  is  it  alto- 
gether certain  we  could  not  find  a 
champion  to  meet  him  in  the  lists  ? 

One,  ancient  of  days,  walks  quietly 
across  the  floor,  and  hats  are  raised  in 
token  of  respect  at  ij^  coming  in  of 
M.  Boncourt,  the  Ne^ff  of  the  camp. 
Seventy  years  and  more  have  passed 
over  him ;  but  tlieir  weight  has  not 
.bowed  down  his  light  and  even  spirit. 
To  the  simplicity  of  the  dove,  as  regards 
his  dealings  with  the  world,  Boncourt 
unites,  in  chess,  the  veriest  serpent 
guile.  Inferior  to  none,  save  De  la 
Bourdonnais,  in  skill,  there  breathes 
not  the  mortal  more  free  from  arro- 
gance or  vanity  than  this  our  venerable 
professor.  Attired  in  an  old-fiishioned 
frock-coat  which  sweeps  the  ground, 
with  a  vest  of  scarlet,  or  perchance 
grass-grpen,  Bqncourl  placidly  smoothes 


down  his  silver  lodis,  as  he  drops  me- 
chanically into  his  seat  before  the  cbesi- 
board .  Eccentric  in  some  of  his  habits, 
Boncourt  in  his  old  age  keeps  hours 
which  render  it  difficult  to  secure  him 
as  an  antagonist.  He  delights  in  dining 
at  ten  o'clock  at  night ;  and  he*ll  then 
mate  you  till  cock-crow.  Having  a 
comfortable  pensioA  as  a  retired  go- 
vernment clerk,  he  takes  the  world  as 
he  finds  it,  and  practises  the  true  phi- 
losophy of  resignation  under  every 
stroke  of  fate,  whether  in  life  or  in 
chess.  He  receives  beating  better  than 
any  Frenchman  of  his  day,  shrogging 
up  his  shoulders  and  replacing  the  men, 
when  defeated,  with  a  nonchalance  per- 
fectly edifying.  His  favourite  compa- 
nion is  a  little  dog ;  well  known  to  the 
chess  circle,  and  a  frequent  visitor  at 
the  licence.  Boncourt  has  never  been 
in  England,  which,  considering  the 
present  facilities  of  travelling,  is  re- 
markable; and  evinces  total  disregard 
as  to  fame,  whether  present  or  post- 
humous. 

Boncourt*s  style  of  play  is  the  contctf 
rather  than  the  brilliant.  Comparatively 
weak  in  the  mechanical  openings  and 
endings,  from  never  havinglooked  at  a 
chess-book  in  his  life,  Boncourt  has  no 
superior  in  the  capacity  of  piercing 
through  the  intricacies  of  positions  of 
intense  difficulty.  '*  In  the  twenty-fi?e 
years  I  have  played  chess,"  said  La 
Bourdonnais  to  me,  "  never  did  I  see 
Boncourt  commit  an  error  in  a  crowd- 
ed situation."  His  fiivourite  dilmt  is 
the  Giuoco  Piano ;  in  the  early  surges 
of  which  he  almost  invariably  drives 
up  his  queen's  knights'  and  queen's 
rooks'  pawns  two  squares,  i  most 
add  that  Boncourt  has  not  the  usual 
rapidity  of  the  French  school ;  but  is 
to  the  full  as  slow  in  digesting  his 
chess  calculations  as  nous  autre*  in  the 
London  Chess  Club. 

And  that  young  man,  Boncoart's 
present  antagonist,  who  is  he?  Did 
you  ever  see  a  more  pleasant  smile, 
a  more  intellectual  countenance  ?  Uow 
smart  his  dress  !  How  becoming  that 
budding  moustache!  He  is  engaged 
in  a  match  of  long  standing  with  Bon- 
court, and  they  are  to  play  a  game  this 
evening.  Rivals  in  reputation,  their 
resi>ective  partisans  press  around,  like 
Homer*s  myriad  warriors  to  view  tlie 
encounter  of  Hector  and  Achilles. 
Youth  has  the  cully  and  Boncourt  bjf 
the  mob  is  set  down  as  paste. ;  bat  the 
elect  deeip  ptherwisc.    Tlie  free,  stl* 
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lant  bearing  of  Uie  younger  combatant 
is  much  in  his  favour,  lie  has  a  6on- 
mot  for  each;  a  smile  for  all.  His 
eagle  eye  darts  at  once  over  the  posi- 
tkm  of  the  men,  and  grasps  fully  the 
difficulties  and  capabilities  of  the  array. 
He  delights  in  danger ;  and  the  excite- 
ment of  peril  lights  up  his  brow  with 
increased  expression,  and  tinges  his 
cheek  with  a  deeper  hue.  At  one  time 
spoken  of  confidently  as  the  successor 
to  Descbapelles  and  De  la  Bourdonnais, 
St.  Amamt  may  still  be  styled  the  fa- 
vourite of  the  Cafe  de  la  Rigence. 
Certainly,  no  otlier  player  in  the  world 
is  more  agreeable  to  look  over.  It  is 
matter  of  universal  regret  that  St.  Amant 
has  in  a  measure  fallen  away  from  his 
allegiance  to  the  chequered  flag  he  once 
followed,  by  night  and  day,  through 
France  and  England,  and  now  confines 
bis  chess  to  Sunday  evenings. 

St.  Amant's  game  unites  the  dashing 
style  of  Greco,  with  the  ingenuity  and 
steadiness  of  a  veteran  chief.  Young 
in  years,  he  is  aged  in  chess.  Quick 
as  lightning  in  commonplace  situations, 
St.  Amant  takes  a  full  measure  of  con- 
templation in  positions  of  difficulty. 
In  play  with  me,  I  once  timed  him 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  on  a  single 
move !  None  of  the  French  players  ap- 
proach St.  Amant  for  courteousness  of 
demeanour  and  readiness  to  oblige. 
Ue  never  sneers  at  a  bad  player;  never 
taunts  the  unfortunate,  nor  insults  the 
conquered.  St.  Amant  visited  England 
upon  the  occasion  of  bearing  Des* 
chapelles'  proud  challenge,  a  few  years 
back,  and  bad  a  decided  advantage  in 
chess  over  our  best  practitioners.  lie 
lias  beaten,  in  fact,  every  player  but 
Descbapelles,  De  la  Bourdonnais,  and 
Boncourt.  Rather  a  stickler  for  re- 
putation, St.  Amant  declined  risking 
his  laurels  upon  tlie  occasion  of  Szen, 
the  Hungarian,  visiting  Paris  in  1835, 
and  refused  to  accept  his  challenge. 
This  fact  excited  some  surprise;  but 
the  feeling  is  unfortunately  but  too 
common  among  fine  players.  St.  Amant 
and  Boncourt  have  played  in  all  about 
thirty-five  games ;  and  Boncourt  stands 
at  present,  I  believe,  with  a  majority  of 
three.  Signor  Calvi  is  spoken  of  lat- 
terly as  the  equal  of  these  two  heroes, 
but  does  not  play  at  the  H^gence. 

The  Ri^gence  represents  the  sun, 
round  which  the  lesser  spheres  of  light 
revolve.  It  is  the  centre  of  civilised 
Europe, considered  with  regard  to  chess. 
As  Flanders  in  days  qf  ypre  was  the 


great  battle-ground  — the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne— the  Chalk  Farm — on  or  at 
which  nations  engs^ed  in  the  duello, 
so  for  above  a  hundred  years  has  this 
cafe  served  as  the  grand  gladiatorial 
arena  for  chess-players  of  every  countfy 
and  colour.  Stamma  the  Moor  came 
hither  from  Aleppo;  and  more  than 
one  bearded  Turk  and  copper-skinned 
Hindoo  have  worshipped  chess  within 
these  walls.  The  Regence  is  the  "  cen- 
tral flowery  land,''  receiving  courteous- 
ly, but  with  dignity,  such  "  outside 
barbarians*'  as  approach  the  celestial 
kingdom,  <*  looking  upwards  with  re- 
verential awe."  The  liialto  of  Venice, 
in  its  most  palmy  hour,  presented  not 
a  greater  mixture  of  garbs  and  tongues 
than  does  the  Regence  at  the  present 
time.  Szen,  from  Pesth,  came  down 
here  one  day  like  a  meteor ;  traversing 
Calais  Straits  to  London,  and  back  to 
Poland,  in  his  flying  visit  of  three 
months.  De  la  Bourdonnais  himself 
could  hardly  yield  Szen  the  pawn ;  and 
the  second  advent  of  the  JPole,  it  is 
presumed,  will  be  to  aim  at  taking  the 
proudest  ground.  It  is  the  Regence 
which  places  French  players  so  high  ; 
giving  them  opportunities  of  encoun- 
tering every  great  artist  on  earth  by 
turns,  and  thus  obtaining  a  varied  and 
beautiful  style  of  game.  To  find  a 
chess  amateur  of  a  certain  force  who 
has  not  visited  this  locaUy  no  matter  in 
what  clime  his  residence,  were  as  great 
a  wonder  as  to  MX  in  with  a  London 
Cockney  in  Rome  who  had  not  scratch- 
ed his  name,  whether  Noakes  or  Hoakes, 
upon  the  crumbling  Coliseum,  or  the 
pillars  of  St.  Peter.  Be  it  recorded, 
however,  that,  despite  the  fact  of  ten 
thousand  Englishmen  playing  chess 
constantly  in  the  Regence,  tlie  frames 
of  its  miiTors  are  guiltless  of  their  ini- 
tials— the  glasses  themselves  are  pure 
of  the  diam^-carved  ''  Jack  "  and 
"  Tom,''  whTii,  like  the  S.P.Q.R.  of 
the  Roman  nation,  serve  as  a  line  of 
beacons,  traced  upon  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth,  to  assure  travellers  that  a 
Briton  has  passed  that  way. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  the  Regence 
could  so  long  have  held  sway,  without 
attempts  having  been  made  from  time 
to  time  to  throw  off  its  authority.  Man 
is  a  restless  being,  and  not  too  prone 
to  let  well  alone.  At  one  time  the 
Caf(6  de  Foi  drew  many  of  the  elect 
aside  from  the  right  path.  At  another 
period  Alexandre,  with  his  Paris  Chess 
Club,  at  the  C?fe  de  I'F^chiquier,  pre- 
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seiited  himself  in  open  rebellion^  and 
uarred  against  legitimacy.  Knocked 
down,  as  the  Titans  were  by  Jupiter, 
the  club-men  have  tried  again  and 
again  to  establish  theroseUes^  but  ever 
without  success.  No  Paris  club,  ez- 
closTvely  devoted  to  chess- players, 
exists  at  the  moment  of  my  writing ; 
and  sueh  aristocratical  amateurs  as  turn 
up  their  noses  at  the  R6gence  are  wan- 
dering about  the  metropolis,  like  the 
condemned  in  Vathek's  liall  of  Eblis, 
without  refuge  or  resting-place.  For  a 
variety  of  reasons,  I  do  not  believe  an 
exclusive  chess-club  will  ever  establish 
itself  on  a  large  scale  in  either  Paris  or 
London.  Chess  was  once  the  game  of 
the  aristocracy.  It  has  been  wrested 
from  them,  with  other  feudal  rights, 
and  is  now  the  recreation  of  the  million. 
A  chess- room,  to  prosper,  roust  be 
open  to  all  classes  of  comers — free  as 
the  air  of  hearen — accessible,  at  small 
cost,  to  eterr  man  who  can  afford  the 
luxuries  of  hat  and  coi^.  Chess,  like 
the  tomb,  levels  all  grades  of  conven* 
tional  rank  and  distinction,  and  reserves 
its  high  places  for — the  best  players. 

Compared  with  the  other  cafds,  sel- 
dom is  the  R^ence  graced  with  the 
presence  of  the  fair  sex ;  although  wo- 
men may  be  seen  within  its  walls. 
Three  ladies  are  of  the  company  this 
very  moment,  and  apology  is  due  for 
my  not  having  earlier  noticed  their 
existence.  The  lady,  number  one-*she 
with  the  crimson  bionnet,  scarlet  gown, 
green  feathers,  and  yellow  temaux'^ 
is  evidently  lost  in  surprise  at  the  scene. 
She  has  dropped  in— eood  soul  I — with 
her  husband,  to  thaw  their  feet  and  share 
a  bottle  of  very  small  beer  on  their  route 
home,  After  a  Sunday  campaign  un- 
nsualiy  ftitigtiing.  Tbs  lady  has  never 
seen  ehess  played  before,  although  in 
her  sixtieth  year ;  and  classes  the  men 
as  a  species  of  skittlesuxiut  down  in 
dimensions  to  suit  the  aegeneracy  of 
modem  muscle.  She  gapes  around, 
in  mute  ecstasy  of  wonder,  with  a  look 
of  unequivocal  contempt  for  the  poor 
creatures  who  can  express  so  much 
enthusiasm  over  a  few  toys  of  wood. 
Little  drinking,  and  less  eating,  is  going 
on;  which  adds  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree  to  madame*s  astonishment  at 
the  enjoyment  the  party  appear  to  take 
in  their  occupations.  She  has  always 
respected  dominoes;  she  will  hence- 
forth venerate  them.  She  mtdget  her 
caro  to  empty  his  glass,  before  the 
lunatics  around  begin  to  bite ! 


Oar  dame,  Mnnber  two,  a  bale 
bourgeom  of  forty-five,  has  been  ex- 
cepted by  number  one  from  her  sweep- 
ing condemnation ;  for  this  fiur  person, 
tres  comme  Ufautf  is  actually  engaged 
at  dominoes  with  her  bean ;  fiUing  op 
the  intervals  between  the  gamee  by 
stuffing  herself  with  savoary  biscoils, 
steeped  in  sugared  madeira.  Noariier 
two  is  shrill  of  voice,  hearty  of  bNif^ 
losty  as  the  Swiss  giantess  on  the 
Boulevard  du  Temple.  She  is  mcsiy 
with  wine  and  compliments,  and  abouts 
in  the  battle  like  the  Mohicans  niwng 
their  wmr-whoop.  When  she  gives  a 
yell  of  victory ,ber  voice,  like  an  esnntial 
distillation  of  the  lungs  of  twenty  Gtisis, 
rises  snUimdy  above  the  sorronnding 
orchestra  of  smds*  The  cbess-pUyers 
gknoe  growlingly  from  their  boards  at 
the  annoyanoe,  the  more  iatoWtabie  as 
not  coming  from  one  ol  their  own  corps ; 
and  the  profane  term  otgnme  vackt  is 
unhesitatingly  mutteted,  as  applicable 
to  this,  one  of  the  three  rGptcsiiitatives 
of  the  women  of  Fruice,  by  a  vkux 
mmataehCf  my  next  table  neigbboor, 
with  most  un-Paris-like  poUtam.  Thn 
French,  however,  are  not  always  parti- 
cular about  doing  the  pleasing,  if  their 
personal  comforts  are  entrenched  open 
—-but  let  that  pass.  The  fat  lady  cares 
little  for  auffht,  save  herself  and  her 
friend.  If  they  don't  like  her  laugh, 
they  can  leave  it ;  there  is  room  out- 
side, although  inside  pbces  am  the 
more  comfortable  on  a  snowv  ni^iu 
Number  two  is  engaged  in  a  domian- 
party  of  one  hundred  gaaws,  of  which 
there  are  not  above  seventy-eight  yet  to 
be  played  oat.  The  wi^  spirit  of  the 
sex  teaches  her  that  she  is  at  pseterH  a 
nuisance;  and  she  fimcies  hmeif  a 
Joan  of  Are  in  the  speeles  oCwaHhm 
carrying  on.  Let  Iter  alone^  siUy 
Frenchinen;  yo«  ought  to  know  wo* 
man  belter.  Cease  your  mnnrarings ; 
appear  not  to  be  aware  of  her  presence ; 
and  trinroph  wMI  open  her  gentle  heart 
to  the  softer  emotions  of  pity.  It  will 
cost  her  contented  beau  another  gfatta 
of  madeira,  which  ^  will  drink  m 
token  of  a  general  peace ;  and  many  a 
day  hence  will  she  langh  exoUingly  at 
the  recollectjons  connected  with  the 
night  on  which  she  gave  the  chess- 
players their  own  —  and  something 
more.  Good  evenhig,  madame,  and 
pleasant  slumbers  I  The  yoongest  of 
the  fair  trio  awaits  her  profile. 

Number  three  presents,  indeed,  a 
study  for  an  artist ;  lor  not  only  is  she 
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pbyiog  cbessy  bot  pbying  tt  well.  Her 
txmnet  of  beaver,  and  quiet  doak  of 
grey,  cannot  conceal  a  face  replete  with 
beauty  and  intelligeiice.  A  mere  girl, 
you  can  read  in  her  expressire  eye 
that  the  mind  within  answers  to  the 
giace  wtthoot.  A  suffused  blush  is  on 
her  cheek,  and  the  smile  of  conquest 
plays  tremblingly  around  her  lip.  Her 
antagonist,  a  fine  young  fellow  ratker 
overdressed,  is  dearly  1^  lover ;  and, 
instead  of  calcolatiug  hb  moves,  he  has 
been  looking  in  her  bright  eyes  to  the 
very  verge  of  checkmate,  happier  in  de- 
feat than  any  other  chess-plam  pre- 
sent in  the  height  of  triumph.  The 
youth  is  nothing  more  than  a  small 
olerki  wUh  a  yearly  salary  of  twelve 
hundred  francs ;  the  damsel,  a  superior 
kind  of  sempstress,  just  redeemed  by 
chest  from  the  fAsM—gristite,  Oh  I 
I  can  read  their  whole  history  at  a 
glance.  He  has  rented  an  apartment 
adjoining  (bat  of  her  narents ;  and, 
eamvating  the  intimacy,  has  taught  her 
chess  and  love.  Papa  and  mamma  have 
contented,  and  the  wedding  will  take 
place  in  the  spring.  Adieu,  gentle 
girl  1  Peace  be  around  thee  for  ever ; 
and  may  thy  children  play  chest  as 
well  at  their  parents.  So  shall  they 
be  taught  to  shun  dangers  and  frivolous 
amintemeots,  and  grow  up  a  credit  to 
the  game  which  gave  their  fetber — a 
mate! 

A  flying  bint  to  the  ladies.  Cupid 
hat  iK>  one  arrow  in  his  quiver  more 
sharp  at  the  point  than  cbe«t.  Let  tlie 
vnmarried,  who  wish  to  cross  the  pale, 
look  to  it.  Had  Beatrice  played  chess 
with  Benedidc,  the  gentleman  would 
have  been  brot^^t  to  cry  ^  Ransom  !*' 
in  half  the  timeShakspeare  expends  on 
bending  him  to  hit  knees.  You  sit 
down  to  chess  with  a  lovable  kmd  of 
being.  In  the  scramble  to  place  the 
pieces,  you  both  aim  at  setting  up  the 
same  c|ueen,  and  both  miss  tl^  mark. 
There  is  a  confusion  of  hands;  and  the 
lady's  small  while  fingers  are  pressed 
in  the  clasp  of  her  advena^  before  he 
recognises  the  mistake.  He  colours 
op — she  colours  down— both  are  con* 
fused.  Depend  upon  it,  he'll  soneezt 
the  hand  again,  it  he  can  ;  ana  how 
may  he  help  it  ? 

The  great  variety  of  character  deve- 
loped in  the  Caf<6  de  la  It^gence  is 
not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the 
picture.  The  French  are  the  worst 
losers  in  the  world  ;  in  more  ways  than 
one.    I  have  seen  them^  when  check- 


mated, dash  the  men  about  (he  floor, 
with  as  many  sacri  tonnerra  as  would 
sink  a  seventy-four.  They  are,  more- 
over, not  too  exact  in  the  settlement  of 
certain  small  debts  of  honour,  for  which 
judgment  is  sometimes  claimed  in  our 
chequer  court.  A  very  small  stake  is 
necessarily  risked  at  the  R^ence;  it 
being  the  custom  tliat  the  loser  on  the 
balance  pays  the  sixteen-sous  tribute 
levied  by  the  gar^on  for  the  use  of  the 
chess  equipment  for  tl)e  siuing,  no 
matter  how  long.  A  half-franc  or  franc 
is  occasionally  wagered  on  the  game, 
in  addition ;  and  this  slender  slip  of 
silver  creates  a  system  of  petty  Greek- 
ism,  which,  like  that  of  Newmarket, 
bears  many  branches.  While  you  go 
on,  game  after  game,  dropping  your 
coin  kindly  and  readily,  monsieur  is 
Ibnny  and  gentlemanly  enough;  but 
turn  the  titles  upon  him,  and  the 
p€$tei  and  $acru  break  bounds  audibly. 
^  Base  is  the  slave  who  pays  *'  is  often 
the  maxim.  I  once  played,  when  a 
youngster,  in  the  Rdgence,  several  days 
consecutively,  with  a  regular  old  soldier, 
at  half-a-firanc  the  game,  and  departed 
after  each  sitting  minus  some  two  or 
three  francs.  Now  it  happened  that 
upon  one  glorious  occasion,  rising  to 
leave,  I  found  myself  to  be  for  the  first 
time  on  the  credit-side  of  tlie  account. 
One  half-lranc  was  the  sum  due  to  me ; 
and  I  could  not  forb^ur  smiling  at  the 
mefol  look  of  my  very  respectable 
friend  on  casting  up  the  score.  Poor 
fellow !  deeply,  and  slowly,  and  vainly, 
did  he  dive  ibr  the  needful.  The  silver 
would  not  come ;  the  pockets  were  free 
lirom  encumbrance.  Feeling  pit^  for 
the  man's  position,  I  turned  to  quit  the 
cafe,  sayingi  <<  Never  nrind,''  and  all 
that.  ^^  Monsieur/'  cried  the  gentle- 
man, gravely,  *^j€  tuts  Frangais^^je 
$ui$  hmttme  ihomnew — what  do  you 
mean  in  going  thus  without  your 
money? — ren£shmoi  un  demi-franc" 
Of  course  I  complied,  handing  him  the 
change  I  supposed  him. to  require,  iad 
presenting  my  palm  to  grasp  the  larger 
piece  of  silver  in  return.  **  Now,  sir," 
quodi  monsieur,  dropping  the  cash  into 
hit  pocket  with  a  low  bow,  **  now,  sir, 
I  owe  you  a  franc,  which  I  shall  do 
myself  the  honour  to  pay  the  very  first 
opportunity." 

This  last  recollection  walked  into  my 
mind  through  the  circumstance  of  a 
man's  crossmg  the  room,  a  fair  average 
sample  of  a  cbss  not  unknown,  either 
to  tlie  frequenters  of  the  R^gence  or  of 
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the  London  chess  divans,  as  a  tribe  of 
Arabs  to  whom  the  *'  liule  shilling  **  is 
a  tiling  of  system.  lie  claims  an  espe- 
cial paragraph  ;  and  even  the  devil 
shall  have  his  due.  So  stand  back, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  make  room 
for  the  great  Monsieur  Pillefranc. 

The  Sieur  Pillefranc  dwells  in  a 
mansardc,  for  he  is  high  of  soul,  and 
loves  to  soar  above  the  crowd.  He 
has  neither  Aroplojrment  nor  sinecure, 
beyond  an  annuity  of  three  hundred 
francs  yearly ;  and  depends  for  further 
means  upon  Providence  and  the  chess- 
board. Poor  as  he  really  is,  write  him 
a  billet  without  styling  him  proprietaire, 
and  your  chance  of  reply  were  slender. 
At  the  Cafe  de.  la  R^ence,  seven  days 
in  the  week  this  player  occupies  one 
particular  chair,  the  leathern  bottom  of 
which  he  has  worn  to  rags  three  several 
times  during  his  five-and-thirty  years* 
war.  A  good  chess  practitioner  of  what 
I  terra  the  cast-iron  school,  he  plays 
with  great  rapidity ;  and  so  as  he  <k- 
spatches  his  enemy,  cares  not  how.  He 
knocks  down  knights  and  bishops  as 
though  they  were  ninepins,  rarely  win- 
ning by  checkmate ;  but  preferring  the 
certainty'  of  picking  off  your  men  in 
detail,  one  at  a  time,  until  the  board  is 
a  blank.  In  aiming  at  mate,  he  knows 
he  might  make  a  blunder,  even  with 

Sueen  and  rook  against  a  pawn ;  and 
le  wise  will  run  no  risk.  M.  Pille- 
franc is  the  most  modest  of  bipeds. 
He  speaks  ever  of  himself  as  a  mere 
block,  stock,  and  stone.  He  owns  to 
liaving  acquired  the  rudiments  of  tlie 
game — plays  daily  pour  u  dktennuyer 
merely — and  protests  he  would  not 
encounter  La  £k>urdonnaJs  at  the  rook 
for  pins;  the  truth  being  that  he  is 
about  what  is  termed,  in  club  parlance, 
a  knight-player.  In  thirty-fire  years, 
M.  Pillefranc  has  never  purposely 
played  a  single  party  with  a  better 
player ;— I  say  purpofelt/^  because  the 
greatest  tactician  may  now  and  then 
catch  a  Tartar;  although,  even  in  such 
case,  ways  are  frequently  found  by  a 
captor  of  genius  to  "  bring  him  along.*' 
M.  Pillefranc  plays  upon  a  system ; 
his  system  being  to  win.  *<  Make 
money,  mj  son,"  says  the  dying  lawyer; 
"  honestly,  if  you  can  ;  but  make 
money."  A  stranger  enters  the  cai5^, 
and  is  invited  smilingly  by  the  Pille- 
franc to  play  a  game — of  course,  for 
nothing.  The  new  comer  wins  once, 
twice,  thrice ;  and  monsieur  then  quiet- 
ly tries  on  the  question  of  f  *  ypuUxrVims 


interesser  la  partieV* — the  stake  pro- 
posed never,  I  must  own,  exceeding 
vhtgt  sous.  But  somehow  it  happens, 
alUiough  really  I  know  not  bow,  that, 
af\er  the  franc  is  wagered,  the  stranger 
wins  less  and  less,  and  at  last  cannot 
win  at  all ;  but  yet  goes  away  comfort- 
able, for  if  he  lost  &e  four  last  games 
(at  a  franc),  did  he  not  win  th«  first 
three?  (played  gratb.)  An  appoint- 
ment is  made  for  next  day;  and  the 
Frenchman,  hating  to  win  money,  chi- 
valrously proposes  to  render  odds. 
"  I  think  loould  give,  perbaps,  pawn 
and  move,"  says  he  ;  and  I,  who  have 
looked  over  his  play  some  years,  think 
he  could  give  a  castle !  But  even  at 
the  pawn,  Pillefranc  will  not  take  every 
game.  No ;  monsieur  knows  better 
Stan  to  kill  the  bird  whidi  lays  the 
egg,  and  stands  so  quietly  to  have  its 
tail  salted.  Pillefranc  wins  at  each 
sitting  a  small  but  certain  majority. 
He  speaks  with  profound  respect  of 
the  stranger's  skill ;  and  the  latter 
boasts  in  society  that  he  plays  daily 
with  the  great  Monsieur  Pillefranc, 
who  can  only  give  him  pawn  and 
move! 

Should  a  chess-player  of  acknow- 
ledged force  ask  our  adventurer  to  play, 
the  Frenchman  has  the  headach,  or  is 
going  away,  or  is  waiting  for  somebody 
—  from  the  kingdom  of  the  moon ! 
You  are  fain  to  take  the  excose;  but, 
as  you  glance  from  your  Gaiignmu  to 
the  stove  by  which  sits  monsieur,  you 
may  mark  his  cold,  grey  eve,  watching 
the  door, — like  a  hawk  about  to  dart 
upon  a  pullet ;  or  a  cat  under  a  goose- 
berry-bush looking  out  for  a  fat  spar- 
row ;  or  a  bloated  spider,  coiled  up  in 
its  meshes,  eager  to  hug  some  unso- 
phisticated and  tender  fly.  I  am  fond 
of  a  simile,  and  if  those  given  be  too 
homely,  let  us  compare  liim  to  one  of 
those  obscure  and  foul  birds  of  prey — 
the  grizzly  vulture,  nerched  upon  the 
topmost  point  of  a  blasted  rock,  whet- 
ting beak  and  talon,  while  his  keen 
sight  traverses  sea  and  land  in  quest  of 
quarry.  A  greenhorn  is  not  long  want- 
ing, and  monsieur  nails  him  down  to 
the  mahogany ;  taking  care,  as  you  are 
within  hearing,  to  tender  the  invite  in 
a  low  tone,  that  you  may  believe  this 
was  the  gentleman  he  told  you  he  ex- 
pected. Should  die  preliminary  game 
with  a  fresh  hand  cause  Pillefranc  to 
believe  he  has  hooked  a  ttout  too  strong 
for  his  tackle,  with  that  one  battle  does 
the  war  il»en  |(^,  ^j^r^^^^^  ever 
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cease  and  detenniDe.  Should  the 
visitor,  again,  decline  peremptorily  to 
.  play  for  money,  most  assuredly  will  he 
never  henceforth  be  honoured  with  the 
light  of  M.  Pillefmnc*s  countenance 
over  the  chess-field. 

With  all  this  cutting,  carving,  and 
contriving,  the  wants  of  our  Paris  sharp 
are  few,  and  his  habits  of  life  simple. 
White  does  Pillefranc  mark  the  day 
in  his  calendar  on  which  Fortune,  or 
Lafitte*8  diligence,  brings  a  generous 
Englishman  to  the  altar  of  immolation, 
a  victim  who  will  lose  his  three  francs 
bv  two  o'clock.  Adieu  for  that  day  to 
chess.  John  Bull  demands  his  re- 
vanche,  but  is  put  off  on  account  of 
**  a  particular  engagement  with  a  lady.*' 
To  the  proprietaire  it  is  a  jour  dcjiu^ 
and  he  resolves  to  enjoy  it  accordingly. 
He  bows  lower  than  ever  to  the  damsel 
at  the  desk,  and  sallies  fortli  ?i  flaneur 
of  the  first  order,  to  sun  himself  on  the 
Boulevard  Italien.  His  faded  hat  is 
cocked  smartly  on  his  left  temple,  his 
cane  is  poised  musket-iasliion,  and  his 
coat  buttoned  tightly  across  the  chest 
to  give  a  military  air  to  his  long  and 
attenuated  figure.  He  sings  as  he 
goes,  but  disdains  tunes  below  A  te 

0  cara,  or  Ma  Normandie ;  and  these 
he  hums  in  everlasting  encoret,  to  the 
jingling  accompaniment  of  the  three 
francs  in  his  astonished  pocket.  Bul- 
wer's  bon^vhant  regrets  that  roan  can 
dine  but  once  anday.  M.  Pillefranc 
dines  many  times  that  afternoon ;  de- 
vouring, in  anticipation,  the  whole 
carte  of  Paris  cookery,  from  end  to 
end.  He  asks  the  price  of  a  dia- 
mond-ring, and  pronounces  it  cheap 
at  two  hundred  touis.  His  blood  is 
for  the  time  ethereal,  and  you  could 
hardly  sour  his  temper,  even  by  a 
kicking.  He  lounges  round  the  glitter- 
ing cafes  of  the  Boulevards  as  if  he 
ha^  just  come  forth,  or  were  about  to 
enter;  reminding  me  of  a  fasliionmonger 

1  once  knew,  who  regularly  went  at 
midnight  to  tlie  doors  of  tlie  Italian 
Opera  to  see  the  company  come  out ! 
Pillefranc  basks  in  the  warm  air,  like  a 
May-fly,  until  six  o'clock;  when, 
havme  duly  aired  his  appetite,  he  slips 
into  the  restaurant,  termed  Les  Trois 
Vierges,  in  the  Rue  St.  Martin,  where 
he  luxuriates  over  three  courses  and  a 
dessert, — a  fork,  a  napkin,  and  a  tooth- 
pick,—  half  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  pain 
d  discretion, — all  for  tlie  small  clmrge 
of  twenty-two  sous. 

Now  {  pronounpe  this  mao  to  b^  a 


chess-problem,  more  difficult  of  solu- 
tion than  any  one  you  will  find  in  the 
writings  of  the  learned.  If  his  happi- 
ness really  depended  upon  chess,  why 
not  play  with  acknowledged  artists; 
and  enjoy  the  excitement  derived  from 
encountering  a  noble  foe,  in  preference 
to  the  chasing  and  slaying  o("  rats  and 
mice,  and  such  small  deer?"  If, again, 
his  pursuit  be  money — if  he  really  want 
to  eat,  if  he  humble  himself  to  lie,  swivel, 
and  swindle  for  silver — surely  he  could 
earn  a  couple  of  francs  in  fifty  different 
ways  in  one  half  the  time,  and  at  a 

Quarter  the  cost  of  brain.  I  can  un- 
erstand  a  man's  cutting  a  throat,  or 
stopping  the  mail,  or  selling  a  race, 
for  a  thousand  pounds,  but  I  cannot 
comprehend  filching  one  poor  franc  at 
a  time ! 

There  is  but  one  way  to  solve  the 
riddle.  Pillefranc  loves  the  hunt  of 
small  game,  as  there  exist  men  who 
can  find  pleasure  in  baiting  a  rat. 
Pillefranc's  enjoyment  is  in  the  torture 
of  his  victim.  He  licks  him,  and  oils 
him  all  over,  with  gloating  eye,  as  the 
serpent  slavers  the  antelope  while  break- 
ing his  bones,  to  make  him  slippery  of 
swsfllow.  Pillefranc  racks  his  adver- 
sary with  the  zest  of  the  Popish  inqui- 
sitor. He  rubs  his  nerves  with  a  saw, 
and  smiles  at  the  agonies  he  elicits. 
Pillefranc  was  bom  too  late.  He  ought 
to  have  been  dungeon-keeper  to  some 
feudal  baron.  A  believer  in  the  Py- 
tliagorean  transmission  of  soul  might 
fiuicy  the  spirits  of  Laifemas  and  Trois 
Echelles  condensed  into  the  inward 
man  of  M.  Pillefianc. 

Tlie  family  of  pillefranc  is  large, 
but  its  members  never  play  chess  with 
each  other.  Wolf  tears  not  wolf,  thief 
robs  not  thief.  You  may  espy  at 
times  a  brace  of  the  Pillefrancs  sitting 
amicably  side  by  side,  engaged  in  con- 
versation ;  each  watching  to  do  a  little 
business  on  his  own  account,  like 
Thames  watermen  waiting  for  a  fare. 
When  a  flat  draws  near,  the  scramble 
to  secure  him  is  too  ludicrous,  either 
Greek  popping  the  question  in  so 
smiling  and  indifferent  a  tone  of  voice. 
The  Pillefrancs  never  talk  of  their  pro- 
fession, but  it  is  conventionally  assumed 
that  they  are  all  honourable  men  — 
most  perfect  gentlemen.  As  the  foulest 
thing  has  its  use,  so  may  M.  Pillefranc 
be  made  servicable  to  the  tyro  who 
wants  a  block  to  chop  at.  Three  hours' 
amusement  are  surely  worth  a  crown ; 
apd  thus  you  get  a  pennyworth  for  your 
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penny^  and  take  it  ^ith  your  eyes 
open.  And  with  this,  M.  PUlefranc, 
I  bid  you  God  speed— <m  revoir.  Go 
back  to  the  dark  abode  from  which  I 
have  momentarily  called  you  forth,  aini 
get  your  bread  honestly — if  you  can. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  none  of  the  6rsto 
rate  artists  practise  the  dirty  tricks  of 
Pilleiranc.  They  render  large  odds, 
and  are  quite  satisfied  to  have  the  turn 
in  their  favour. 

41  •  «  • 

A  change  comes  over  tlie  R^ence, 
and  the  noise  reaches  its  climax,  as  if 
the  elements  of  confusion  in  the  caldron 
bad  received  their  final  stirabout.  What 
portly  form  do  we  see  making  its  way 
through  the  crowd,  at  this,  the  eleventh 
bourf  Fif^y  persons  accost  him  at 
once,  all  eager  to  wind  up  the  evening 
with  cue  more  game ;  —  all  shouting, 
and  laughing,  and  screaming,  with  the 
peculiar  and  prodigious  gesticulations 
of  La  belle  France,  risins  many  octaves 
above  concert  nitch.  The  crash  is  ter- 
rific. Not  to  know  the  potentate  who 
enters  with  noise  exceeding  tliat  of  drum 
and  trumpet,  were  indeed  to  prove 
yourself  unknown.  The  new-comer  is 
De  la  Boukdonnais,  since  the  re- 
tirement of  Deschapelles,  the- acknow- 
ledged first  chess-player  in  the  world. 

M.  De  la  Bourdonnais  is  of  noble 
limily,  being  grandsoik  to  that  Governor 
of  the  Mauritius,  immortalized  by  Sl 
Pierre  in  Paul  and  Virginia,  De  la 
Bourdonnais  is  now  about  forty-five 
years  of  age.  He  was  educated  in  the 
College  of  Henri  IV.,  but  has  never 
,  Jollowed  any  profession  except  clx^s, 
which  be  took  up  as  a  passion  about 
fi  ve-and-twenty  years  back .  Xa  Bour- 
donnais inherited  a  small  paternal 
estate;  but,  I  regret  to  say»  ttiat  this 
was  devoured  by  some  unfortunate 
building  speculation  at  St.  Maloe's.  His 
frame  is  large  and  square,  the  head 
presenting  a  fine  study  for  a  phreno- 
logist,  baring  the  organs  of  calcula- 
tion enormously  developed.  Solid  and 
massive,  the  head  of  1a  Bourdonnais 
is  a  true  Napoleon  front;  carved  out 
of  marble,  and  placed  upon  shoulders 
of  granite,  like  those  of  Ajax  Telamon'. 
That  eye  so  piercing,  looks  through  and 
through  the  board,  so  as  to  convey 
tlte  feeling  that  La  Bourdonnais  could 
really  see  well  in  the  dark,  which 
hypothesis  accounts  for  his  playing  so 
beautifully  blindfold. 

You  have  never  seen  La  Bourdon- 
nais at  chess  ?    Come,  then ;  abhough 


late,  this  is  a  glorious  opportnaity.  He 
is  about  to  give  the  rook  to  Boissy 
d'Anglas,  pair  de  France ;  lei  us  hasten 
to  get  a  ^vourable  position  for  looking 
on.  The  spectators  of  the  duel  are  no 
mean  men : — General  Haxo,  wlio  com- 
manded the  artillery  for  die  Sod  of 
Thunder  at  Waterloo ;  Mery,  the  poel; 
Lacretelle,  the  naturalist ;  Calvi,  CHsp 
mouiUet,  Robello,  and  others  of  the 
cliie,  are  in  the  press ;  wliile  the  vener- 
able Chevalier  de  BameviUe,  nearly 
ninety  years  of  age,  who  has  played 
with  Philidor  and  with  Jean  Jacques, 
serves  as  tlte  connecting  link  of  three 
generations,  and  reminds  one  of  Phili- 
dor himself  come  back  to  witness  the 
triumphs  of  his  illustrious  heir.  I  would 
rather  play  chess  a  day  with  De  la 
Bourdonnais,  than  spend  a  week  with 
Sardanapalus. 

Fnm  the  east  and  the  west^  from 
tlie  north  and  the  south,  have  playeis 
come  to  kneel  at  the  footstool  of  the 
monarch.  They  present  themsdtes 
under  smiling  pretences;  but  nerved, 
nevertheless,  to  have  a  pluck  at  bis 
diadem.  Hitherto,  all  liave  tried  in 
vain;  none  having  encountered  La 
Bourdonnais,  for  fifteen  years,  to  whoa 
he  could  not  give"lh«  pawn,  with  the 
single  exception  of  tlie  late  Mr.  M'Doo- 
nell.  At  this  roonent,  bowed  down  to 
earth  with  a  cruel  malady,  De  la  Bour- 
donnais plays  chess  as  well  as  e\'er. 
His  great  spirit  rises  above  bodily  suf- 
fering, and  triumphs  over  pain.  Blay 
healUi  be  shortly  restored  to  him ! 

*^  Steady  and  ready,''  is  the  motto  of 
De  la  Bourdonnais.  If  challenged  to 
engage  in  an  important  match,  no  pre- 
paiation  is  required  b^ond  halt  an 
liom^s  notice  He  will  play  you  at  ai^ 
tin>e»  l^  night  or  by  day,  or  both; 
rendering  frwly  the  noost  liberal  odds, 
his  stake  being  from  one  franc  to  a 
hundred.  If  any  one  mode  of  tiainiDg 
for  the  battle  be  more  in  favour  with 
our  chief  than  anotl»er,it  is  perhaps  tliat 
of  Gargantua ;  who,  when  he  eame  te 
the  Paris  schools,  to  dispute  with  the 
sages  of  the  Seine,''  refreshed  himself,*' 
says  Rabelais,  "  two  or  three  days ; 
making  very  merry  with  his  folks,  and 
inquiring  what  men  of  learning  there 
were  in  the  city,  and  what  wine  ihejf 
drank  IkereJ^ 

The  quickness  with  which  La  Bour- 
donnais calculates  the  coupe  is  a  beau- 
tiful part  of  his  game.  Since  Philidor, 
lie  has  never,  in  this  respect,  been 
equalled^  DeKhapelles  having  been  a 
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much  slower  player.  When  I  first 
had  the  lionour  of  measuring  weapons 
witli  Dela  Bourdonnais  oTer  the  cliess- 
boardy  his  rapidity  was  to  me  post* 
ttvely  terrific.  I  was  lost  in  the  whirl. 
Yon  raise  your  hand  to  play  a  move, 
and  up  go  the  Frenchman's  fingers  in 
readiness  to  present  his  answer,  before 
you  have  travelled  half  way  towards 
the  piece  you  mean  to  touch.  You 
move,  and  your  opponent  replies  ere 
your  arm  has  regained  its  resting-place. 
This  bustle  tries  English  nerves  cruelly. 
We  whip  and  spur,  but  cannot  live  the 
pace.  If  you  are  very  slow,  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  tap  ttie  table  lustily. 
You  labour  out  a  ten  minutes*  calcu- 
lation ;  and  then,  congratulating  your- 
self  on  having  dont  the  deed,  sink  back 
in  your  chair  to  enioy  a  heavenly  in- 
terval .of  repose.  Vain  hope  I  —  mis- 
taken mortal]  In  less  than  a  single 
moment,  La  Bourdonnais  plays  his 
counter-stroke;  and,  wishing  your  ad- 
versary at  tout  let  diablet,  you  reoom* 
mence,  like  him  of  Tartarus,  the  never- 
ending  task  of  rolling  the  stone  up  the 
mountain.  Custom  reconciles  you, 
however,  to  the  railroad  speed  of  La 
Bourdonnais.;  and,  comparing  it  with 
the  brood-wheeled  wagons  we  too  often 
are  compelled  to  travel  by  in  this 
coimtry,  you  say,  "  This  is,  indeed, 
chess  1 '  La  Bourdonnais  first  intro- 
duced the  piercing  the  sides  of  the 
chess-board,  like  a  cribbage  machine, 
in  order  to  peg  the  number  of  games 
played  at  a  sittmg.  He  tells  them  off 
oy  the  score  I 

The  rapidity  of  De  la  Bourdonnais 
can  only,  in  fieict,  be  equalled  by  his 
gluttony  for  the  game.  Nothing  satiatee 
him,  or  causes  him  to  cry,  **  liold ! — 
enough  l"  His  chess  hours  are  firom 
noon  till  midnight,  seven  times  a  week. 
He  seems  to  be  a  species  of  chess- 
automaton,  wound  up  to  meet  all  con- 
ceivable cases  with  madiematicat  ac- 
curacy. When  he  played  his  fiuiied 
match  here  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred games  vrith  our  M*Donnell,  the 
hour  of  meeting  being  between  eleven 
and  twelve  a.m.,  tlie  encounter  has 
frequently  continued  until  six  oc  seven 
P.M.;  after  which  Mr.  McDonnell 
would  cease  playing,  exhausted  fine- 
quently  even  to  weariness.  Not  so  De 
la  Bourdonnais.  He  would  snatch  a 
hasty  dinner  by  the  side  of  the  chess- 
board, and  in  ten  minutes  be  again 
enthroned  in  his  chair,  the  hero  of  the 
hundred  fights,  giving  rook,  or  knight^ 


or  pawn,  as  the  case  might  be,  to  any 
opponent  wlio  presented  ;  firesh  as  tlie 
dewy  inom,  and  vigorous  as  though 
'twere  breakfest-time.  He  woukl  pby 
thus  till  long  past  midnight;  srooxing 
cigars,  drinking  punch,  and  pouring 
forth  his  full  soul  in  even  boisterous 
merriment;  dismissing  at  times  bis 
punch,  in  favour  of  what  he  termed, 
^  Burton  ale-beer,*'  the  only  fkult  of 
whjdi,  he  was  wont  to  say,  was,  that 
afier  three  or  four  bottles,  he  became 
additionally  impatient,  if  he  fotmd  his 
adversary  slow.  I  reo))lect  that  upon 
one  occasion  he  placed  above  Any 
games  of  chess  at  a  sitting,  with  ama- 
teurs of  every  grade  of  Skill ;  and  with 
all  this,  he  had  to  be  at  his  post  to 
encounter  McDonnell  in  the  morning  I 

The  habits  of  De  la  Bourdonnab 
over  the  board  are,  indeed,  the  very 
revenie  of  what  would  be  expected  from 
so  profound  a  thinker ;  but  he  appears 
to  be  divided  into  two  existences,— the 
one  of  which  does  the  chess^  the  other 
the  fun.  Jokes,  songs,  and  epigrams, 
burst  in  a  flood  fifom  hu  lip^,  in  tones 
like  those  of  LaUache.  This  is,  of 
course,  chiefly  after  dinner,  when  giving 
large  odds,  and  when  winnmg ;  ibr, 
should  the  tables  turn  in  the  latter 
respect,  the  brows  of  our  firiend  lour 
like  the  storm-clouds  of  Mont  Bkmc. 
De  la  Bourdonnais  expressed  himself 
to  me,  as  being  alCogetner  confounded 
at  tlie  imperturbability  of  McDonnell 
under  defeat.  Our  countryman,  at 
one  sitting,  lost  three  games  running ; 
**  And  yet,"  quoth  La  Bourdonnais, 
**  he  could  smile  1  Had  it  been  me,'' 
added  the  Frenchman,  emphatically, 
*'  I  should  have  torn  the  hair  from  my 
head  t**— -  and  so  he  would. 

No  passing  events  can  shake  the 
attention  of  £a  Bourdonnais  when  at 
chess.  He  concocts  jests  and  mates  in 
the  same  crucible.  Une  petite  poiition 
is  what  he  aims  at  from  the  beginning. 
Let  him  once  attain  tliat,  and  be  sure 
he'll  hold  his  own.  When  the  joke 
and  the  laugh  rise  highest,  then  look 
out  for  s(}ualls,  and  rc«f  your  topsails. 
To  you  It  is  a  dark  night,  but  to  his 
leopard-eye  the  first  rays  o£  the  sun 
are  gilding  the  mountain-top.  His  ad- 
vantage improves,  and  he  absolutely 
smothers  you  in  mystification  and  non- 
sense. TaruflU  once  met  Ercole  del 
Rio  in  a  chess  cttfi ;  and  wl«en  beaten 
soundly,  exclain>ed,  ^  You  must  be 
either  the  devil  or  Del  lUo !"  The 
raoftality  of  our  hero  is  certainly  at 
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times  to  be  suspected.  The  clearness 
mth  which  he  foresees  consequences, 
through  a  Ions  vista  of  checks  and 
changes,  is  truly  admirable.  No  man^ 
sacrifices  a  piece  so  well ;  none  knows 
so  ftilly  the  art  of  playing  the  proper 
move  at  the  proper  time.  When  hard 
pushed,  his  coup»  de  retource  are  elec- 
trifying. Win  a  piece,  it  is  a  trifle; 
nothing  short  of  killing  him  outright 
will  avail  you.  Strike  him  merely  to 
the  earth,  and,  Antsus-like,  he  rises 
stronger  from  the  foil.  ^*  I  should 
never  have  given  up  chess,''  said  Des- 
chapelles  once  to  me,  *'  except  in 
fovour  of  La  Bourdonnais.  lie  is 
worthy  to  sustain  the  honour  of  my 
school,  and  in  his  hands  the  reputation 
of  Fiance  is  safe." 

De  la  Bourdonnais  has  not  disdained 
to  study  books.  He  has  played  through 
all  that  have  been  written.  The  open- 
ings are  familiar  to  him.  He  has  the 
most  dashing  variations  of  attack  at  his 
fingers'  end,  and  meets  a  new  mode 
of  assault  intuitively  with  the  strongest 
defence.  He  is  not  like  one  fine  player 
who,  perhaps,  can  only  conduct  the 
middles  of  games  well;  or  anotlier, 
who  possesses  but  the  mechanical  know- 
ledge of  openings  and  endings.  De 
la  Bourdonnais  plays  every  part  of 
chess  well ;  the  pieces  in  a  complicated 
situation,  above  all,  beautifully.  His 
pawn-play,  towards  the  close  of  the 
game,  is  superb ;  as  a  judge  of  what 
we  term  "  position,"  he  stands  alone. 
Many  established  axioms  he  appears 
to  disregard,  but  this  arises  from  the 
species  of  second-sight  he  possesses 
over  the  board.  Isolated  pawns  he 
thinks  of "  not  ovtr  nrnch,^  a  piece  in 
danger  troubles  him  not.  Set-openings 
he  laughs  to  scorn,  and  breaks  up  what 
the  tyro  has  been  taught,  and  rightly 
taught,  to  think  legitimate  rules.  The 
genius  of  a  La  Bourdonnais  or  a  Na- 
poleon makes  its  own  laws,  and  owns 
none  other.  De  la  Bourdonnais  plays 
to  check-mate,  and  he  does  it;  what 
would  you  hare  more  ?  He  bowls  at 
the  adverse  king  witli  the  force,  and 
celerity,  and  deadly  sweep  of  a  AJynn, 
or  a  Congreve  rocket. 

The  game  we  are  looking  over  is 
done ;  De  la  Bourdonnais  gives  check- 
mate, and  the  noise  becomes  positively 
infernal.  Not  only  do  all  cimtter  at 
once,  but,  like  the  talking-bird  in  the 
Eastern  tale,  each  man  appears  en- 
dowed with  twenty  different  voices. 
A  rush  is  made  towards  the  chess- 


board, and  a  dozen  bands  snatch  at  tlie 

f>ieces  to  shew  what  the  unfortunate 
oser  could,  would,  should,  or  might 
have  done.  Thus  vns  Job  comforted  of 
old,  and  thus  do  the  tormentors  attack 
a  man  already  suflering  sufficient  dis- 
quiet in  being  beaten.  The  English 
are  the  best  lookers-on  in  the  vrorid, 
the  French  the  very  worst.  They  do 
not  hesitate,  during  the  most  interest- 
ing crisis,  to  whisper  their  opinions 
fmly  ;  to  point  with  their  hands  over 
the  board ;  to  foretell  the  probable  fu- 
ture ;  to  vituperate  the  past.  It  is  hard 
to  play  before  such  critics ;  and  rather 
trytnff  to  die  nerves  to  hear  yourself 
styled,  perhaps,  **  an  ass,"  for  what 
you  thought  a  neat  bit  of  play ;  or  to 
see  lips  coiling,  and  sneering,  and 
smiling  contemptuously  at  your  pro- 
ceedings, knowing  that  the  scomers  in 
a  similar  case  would  play  ten  times 
worse  than  you  have  done.  When 
your  move  is  made,  half  a  dozen  voices 
are  loudly  raised  to  demand  "  Four- 
quoi  diable,  you  didn't  do  this?*'  or, 
"  Why  you  overlooked  that  ?"  I  have 
lost  many  games  in  Paris  through 
similar  impertinences,  and  have  all  but 
vowed  that  when  I  next  play  chess 
there,  it  shall  be  in  a  barricadoed 
room.  Talking  of  barricades,  I  may 
here  remark  that  never  was  the  C9S6 
de  la  R^ence  more  thronged  with 
chess-players  than  during  Uie  three 
glorious  days  of  July,  1830.  Speak 
of  parting  lovers  I  why  'twere  easier  to 
sunder  Romeo  and  Juliet,  than  two 
stanch  chess-players  over  a  good  game. 
Ten  revolutions  working  at  once  around 
—  the  sun  and  moon  dancinz  the 
chahut,  with  the  stars  whirling  by  in 
joyous  gallopade — no  wreck  of  worlds 
or  systems  could,  I  say,  sever  two  real 
chess  enthusiasts  in  the  heat  of  battle. 
To  those  who  think  I  exaggerate  the 
noise  of  the  R^nce  at  the  close  of 
the  evening,  I  can  only  say,  witness  it 
before  passing  judgment  In  singing 
and  spitting,  its  inmates  are  particularly 
strong;  would  that  they  all  sang  the 
same  tune,  and  spat  only,  as  FreiKh 
lady-vocalists  do  on  the  stage,  between 
the  verses.  I  know  Frenchmen  who,  at 
chess,  expectorate  airs  with  variations, 
and  are  quite  surprised  we  do  not  sanc- 
tion tlie  custom.  Cigars  arc  forbidden  in 
the  R^nce.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
The  same  moral  rule  which  permits 
one  individual,  in  a  public  room,  to 
blow  second-hand  tobacco-smoke  in 
your  face,  should  be  equally  lenmi  to 
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tlie  smokers  of  opium,  valerian,  or  assa- 
foetida.  Eat,  drink,  or  suck  what  you 
will  yourself,  but  do  not  force  me  to  go 
shares  against  mv  will. 

To  whom  is  destined  the  marshal's 
baton  when  De  la  Bourdonnais  throws 
it  down,  and  what  country  will  furnish 
his  successor?  The  speculation  is  in- 
teresting. Will  Gaul  continue  the  dy- 
nasty by  placing  a  fourth  Frenchman 
on  the  throne  of  the  world  ? — the  three 
last  chess-chiefs  having  been  successive- 
ly Philidor,  Deschapelles,  and  De  la 
Bourdonnais.  I  have  my  doubts. 
Boncourt  is  passing,  St.  Amant  for- 
saking chess ;  and  there  is  no  third  son 
of  France  worthy  of  being  borne  on  the 
books,  save  as  a  petty  officer.  May 
we  hope  that  the  laurel  is  growing  in 
England  ?  No  1  Ten  thousand  reasons 
forbid  the  supposition .  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  Belgium,  contain  no  likely 
man.  At  present  De  la  Bourdonnais, 
like  Alexander  the  Great,  is  without 
heir,  and  there  b  room  to  fear  the  em- 
pire may  be  divided  eventually  under 
a  number  of  petty  kings.  M.  Des- 
chapelles considers  that  chess  is  an 
a^ir  of  the  sun,  and  that  the  cold 
north  can  never  produce  a  (irst-rale 
chess  or^nisation .  I  cannot  ad  mit  the 
truth  of  the  hypothesis;  since  we  find 
the  north,  in  our  time,  bringing  forth 
the  hardest  thinkers  of  the  day  in  every 


department.  Calvi  of  Italy  will  go  far 
in  cliess ;  but  so  will  Szen  of  Poland, 
and  Kiesaritzki  of  Livoiiia.  The  im- 
perial name  of  the  latter  is  alone  a 
pawn  in  his  favour;  but,  I  repeat,  the 

future  is  yet  wrapped  in  darkness. 
•  •  •  • 

De  la  Bourdonnais  and  his  illustri- 
ous staff  have  led  the  Rfgence ;  the 
players  are  tliinning  rapidly  off;  the 
drums  have  beaten  the  round,  and  the 
good  wives  of  Paris  are  airing  their 
husbands*  nightcaps.  The  gargons 
yawn  and  sigh  as  they  watch  the  ter- 
mination of  the  last  dominoe  party. 
Even  that  comes  to  its  end,  and  the 
R^nce  is  nearly  vacant ;  the  counter 
is  abdicated;  the  cafe  is  cleared;  my 
friend  has  gone,  and  the  gas  seems 
going.  I  am  alone  in  the  possession 
of  the  field  of  battle — the  last  man  of 
the  campaign.  Midnight  has  struck 
its  long,  long  bell,  and  I  reluctantly 
prepare  to  face  the  cold.  Farewell,  at 
least  for  a  reason,  to  the  caf^  de  la 
RBGENCE !  I  go  forth  to  pick  my  soli- 
tary way,  through  thy  now  snowy  mud, 
O  Paris !  praying  most  fervently  to  the 
saint  who  vratcheth  over  chess-players, 
that  my  portier  may  not  be  in  the 
heaven  of  dreams,  but  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  obtam  entrance  to  mine 
mn,  befoix  the  tenth  time  of  ringing ! 


Note. — ^T!ie  melancholy  loss  sustained  by  the  European  chess  circle,  in  the 
almost  sudden  death  of  the  aged  and  respected  Boncourt,  since  this  article  was 
placed  in  the  publisher's  hands,  renders  a  postcript  line  necessary  to  fix  the  sup- 
posed date  of  my  paper  as  being  the  winter  of  1839-40,  although  actually  written 
touch  more  recently. 
November,  1840. 
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Early  on  the  morning  of  Uie21tt  of 
August,  we  were  informed  by  the  igent 
of  Uie  pickets,  that  nXi  our  luggage  had 
been  sent  off,  in  the  cutter  bebmging  to 
the  company,  to  Drenkora,  and  that 
carriages  were  provided  for  the  trans- 
port of  the  passengers.  The  entire 
population  of  Neu-Orschova  assem- 
ble to  witness  the  departure  of  the 
carlige :  amo^g  these,  the  peasantry,  in 
their  sheep-skin  coats  and  rough  caps, 
beneath  which  their  long  Mack  miir 
escaped  OTcr  their  neeks, — and  their 
pretty  women,  with  their  long  aprons  of 
black  and  red  stuff  hanging  from  their 
waists  before  and  behind,  like  strips 
of  coarse  carpet,  trimmed  at  tiie  bottom 
with  fringes  of  the  same  colours,  parti- 
culariy  attracted  our  attention.  The 
scenery  around  the  Tillage,  which  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  examinmg  pre- 
vious to  our  departure,  is  extiemeljf  in- 
teresting; and  if  the  regulations  of  the 
company  were  not  as  strict  as  the  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  we  should 
have  been  templed  to  prolong  our  stay 
for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  it.  We 
started  soon  after  seven  in  three  car- 
riaffes,  and  soon  discovered  that  we 
had  lost  nothing  by  being  obliged  to 
perform  tlic  joumepr  by  land,  as  the 
road  has  been  earned  as  far  as  it  was 
practicable  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 
This  road  has  b^n  recently  constructed 
by  the  Hungarian  Diet;  and  it  maybe 
classed  among  the  most  beneficial  re- 
sults arising  from  the  establishment  of 
the  steamers ;  for  if  that  experiment 
had  failed,  the  road  would  most  proba- 
bly have  never  been  formed.  Consider- 
ing the  enormous  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  in  tunnelling  a  carriage-way 
through  the  perpendicular  face  of  the 
precipices  which  confine  the  Danube  at 
this  part,  and  overhang  its  stream 
where  its  rapid  current  is  deeper  than 
in  any  other  part  of  its  course,  the  gal- 
lery blasted  in  the  rock  for  the  passage 
of  the  road  is  worthy  to  rank  among 
the  grandest  works  of  modem  limes. 
In  some  places,  indeed,  it  is  fully 
equal  to  tne  masterly  engineering  ob- 
served in  the  great  Pass  of  the  Sim- 
plon.  At  first,  after  leaving  Neu- 
Orschova,  the  scenery  is  of  a  quiet 


but  beautiful  character ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  road  winda  round  the  mountains 
whidi  bound  the  river,  it  becomes 
mitfnilicent  beyond  descriptioii.  The 
rocks  are  generally  prectpitotis  on  both 
sides ;  the  mountain  limestone  abounds 
in  rents  and  chasms  which  are  6lled 
with  trees,  presenting  the  isost  striking 
combinations  of  fresh  verdure  and 
rocky  precipices.  The  moontains  on 
the  Servian  nank  rise  to  the  height  of 
neariy  3000  foet,  and  their  base  ap- 
pears as  if  it  had  been  artificially 
cleared  to  prepare  them  for  the  Roman 
road  which  was  carried  along  thea. 
This  gigantic  enterprise,  whidi  mint 
be  classed  among  the  wonders  of  the 
world,  is  8t91  and  will  ever  be  the  most 
Interesting  object  on  the  DaiMibe,  if 
not  the  most  extraordinary  record  of 
Roman  greatness  whidi  time  has  fiiiled 
to  obliterate.  Unable  to  excavate  a 
passage  in  the  rock,  the  Romans  con- 
Btructed  a  oovered  gallery  of  wood  aloog 
the  face  of  the  precipices,  supported  by 
strong  buttresses  projecting  ov«r  the 
river  at  the  height  of  abcmt  aax  foet 
above  its  highest  level,  and  extendii^ 
for  the  distance  of  ueuHyJifty  mila. 
The  holes  for  the  reception  of  me  hori- 
zontal buttresses  on  which  the  platform 
rested  are  as  perfect  now  as  ihey  were 
sixteen  centuries  ago;  although  the 
continuous  line  is  oocasionalljr  inter- 
rupted by  the  dense  masses  of  t>rush- 
wood  which  have  sprung  up  in  the 
lapse  of  time,  their  course  may  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  along  the  base  of  the 
mountain.  In  many  places,  I  ob- 
served a  double  set  of  holes,  as  if  the 
lower  ones  had  been  constructed  to  re- 
ceive brackets,  which  might  give  addi- 
tional strength  to  the  buttresses  above. 
This  great  work  might  easily  and  ad- 
vantageously be  restored, — the  chief 
difiiculties  having  already  been  over- 
come by  the  Romans ;  but  quarantine 
regulations  have  interfered  in  favour  of 
the  other  bank,  and  the  perfect  com- 
pletion of  the  Hungarian  road  will 
pi-obably  supersede  the  necessity  for 
another,  until  Ser\ia  becomes  of  suffi- 
cient importance  as  a  state  to  under- 
take its  restoration  as  a  national  work. 
In  the  precipice  nearly  opposite  that 
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part  of  the  new  road  which  lies  between 
Jescheloicza  and  Ogradina  is  a  square 
tsd>1et  still  existing,  called  Trajan *s 
Tafely  recording  tlie  accomplishment 
of  the  road ;  it  is  much  injured, 
but  the  inscription  may  easily  be 
traced: — "imp.    c*s.    d.    mervje 

FIUVS  NERVA  TRAIANVS  GERM.  PONT. 

MAX."  It  is  supported  by  two  winged 
figures,  and  surmounted  by  the  Roman 
eagle.  Previous  to  our  arrival  at 
Placissevicza,  and  about  midway  be- 
tween it  and  Dubova,  we  visited  a 
curious  cavern,  called  Veteranische 
Ilohle,  firom  the  Austrian  general  Ve- 
terani,  who  defended  it  for  many  weeks 
against  a  strong  party  of  Turks,  in 
1692.  The  scenery  of  this  defile,  in 
which  the  Carpathians  seem  to  have 
been  rent  asunder  to  admit  the  river 
through  its  narrow  channel,  surpasses 
all  that  I  had  before  imagined  of  its 
beauty  or  its  grandeur.  No  part  ofthe 
Rhine  can  be  compared  with  it ;  and  it 
may  perhaps  be  safely  asserted,  that, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Iron 
Gates  as  far  as  Moldova,  the  Danube 
presents  the  most  sublime  river  scenery 
in  Europe.  We  stopped  to  bait  our 
horses,  and  procure  refreshments  at 
Placissevicza  and  Szinica,  losing  about 
an  hour  at  each  place,  with  very  little 
advantage  so  far  as  the  inm  of  those 
villages  are  concerned ;  and  about  half- 
past  six  we  completed  our  interesting 
journey,  by  arriving  at  Drenkova,  a 
mere  station  and  d^pot  for  the  steamers. 
In  regard  to  actual  enjoyment,  this 
day  was  by  far  the  most  agreeable  we 
had  spent  during  our  journey  from 
Constantinople;  and  the  recollection 
of  its  magnificent  scenes  was  almost 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  annoy- 
ances  we  had  previously  experienced. 
We  found  the  Zrinyi  waiting  our  arri- 
val,— a  larger  and  more  powerful  ves- 
sel than  t^  Pannonia;  but,  unfortu- 
nately for  travellers  who  ascend  the 
river  from  its  mouth,  the  arrangements 
of  this  vessel  are  far  from  being  equally 
satisfactory.  The  passengers  of  the 
country,  who  seldom  go  farther  than 
from  town  to  town^  and  therefore  find 
little  difficulty  in  providing  for  the 
comforts  of  a  single  night,  may  per- 
haps be  considered  capable  of  dispens- 
ing with  the  luxury  of  beds ;  but  the 
company  are  surely  bound  to  provide 
them  for  those  travellers  who  commence 
their  tedious  voyage  from  Constanti- 
nople. To  our  amazement  we  found, 
on  arriving  on  board,  that  there  was 
▼OL.  xiii.  Ko.  cxxxii. 


not  a  single  bed  in  the  vessel ;  the  only 

C reparations  for  sleeping  were  sliding 
enches  pulled  out  from  beneath  the 
divan  which  ran  round  the  cabin,  a 
cabin -stool  for  the  feet,  and  a  cushion 
upon  the  bench,— without  mattrasses, 
blankets,  or  pillows!  Every  person 
was  expected  to  ikep  in  his  clothes 
from  Drenkova  to  resth,  and  from 
Pesth  to  Vienna,  and  to  dispose  of 
himself  as  he  best  could,  among  a  crowd 
of  passengers,  by  no  means  prepossess- 
ing in  their  habits.  In  (act,  we  found,  as 
every  other  traveller  had  found  before  us, 
that  however  tolerable  this  disgusting 
system  may  be  for  a  person  descending 
the  river,  it  is  an  indescribable  annoy- 
ance to  travellers  who  have  submitted 
to  the  vexations  of  a  voyage  up  the 
stream.  It  is  a  system  which  calls 
for  immediate  remedy  on  the  part  of 
the  company;  for  in  consequence  of 
the  assurance  of  their  agents  that  every 
thing  needful  was  amply  provided 
for  the  voyage,  and  that  it  was 
wholly  unnecessary  to  carry  any  thing 
with  us,  we  left  our  mattrasses  and 
bedding  at  Constantinople,  little  think- 
ing that  any  of  the  steamers  on  the 
Danube  would  be  as  ill  supplied  with 
accommodation  as  the  worst  village  inns 
we  had  encountered  in  Greece,  or  the 
common  boats  in  which  we  had  travel- 
led on  the  Nile.  The  excuse  offered 
for  this  is  the  impossibility  of  provid- 
ing beds  for  the  multitudinous  passen- 
gers which  throng  the  steamers  above 
the  Iron  Gates.  Fully  admitting  the 
validity  of  this  objection,  it  is  still 
clear  that  travellers  who  are  induced  to 
set  out  on  a  voyage  which  is  seldom 
less  than  twenty-two  days,  exclusive  of 

Quarantine,  are  entitled  to  more  consi- 
eration  than  mere  daily  passengers; 
and  beds  might  surely  be  provided  for 
those  who  perform  the  whole  distance, 
or  due  t;otice  given  by  the  agents  at 
Constantinople,  in  order  that  strangers 
may  be  prepared  for  the  emergency, 
and  act  accordingly.  We  consider 
that  Uiis  is  at  present  the  great  draw- 
back of  the  steam  navigation  of  the 
Danube;  and  it  is  so  serious  an  ob- 
jection, especially  in  the  case  of  inva- 
lids, that,  until  it  is  most  completely 
remedied,  no  means  should  be  omitted 
by  travellers  to  guard  the  public  against 
it.  Three  or  four  of  our  party  were 
suffering  severely  at  this  time  from  ma- 
laria fever,  and  yet  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  procuring  for  them  any  other 
accommodation  than  the  crowded 
zz 
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benches  in  the  cabin,  until  we  joined 
the  Aq)lul  at  Petth ;  when  the  English 
engineer  in  the  kindest  manner  gave  up 
bis  private  cabin  on  deck  to  the  in« 
valios.  In  addition  to  this,  we  found 
the  crew  of  the  Zrinyi  particularly  in* 
disposed  to  oblige.  Those  of  our  party 
who  were  desirous  of  escaping  from  the 
pestilent  atmosphere  of  the  cabin, 
which  was  literally  lined  at  night  by 
the  native  passengers,  by  whose  side 
it  would  have  b^n  misery  to  sleep, 
were  not  allowed  to  carry  the  cushions 
(even  of  the  benches  allotted  to  them^ 
on  deck,  to  sleep  there  olfrtKo ;  and 
several  were  conseauently  compelled 
to  make  the  best  bed  they  could  on  the 
bare  boards  of  the  deck.  It  required 
all  our  philosophy  to  reconcile  us  to 
these  miseries;  and  our  previous  pri- 
vations detailed  in  my  former  ^pers 
on  Egypt  and  Greece,  are  sufficient 
proofs  that  we  were  not  likely  to  conn 
plain  without  good  cause.  The  effects, 
indeed,  of  this  system  to  many  in* 
valids  who  may  happen  to  ascend  the 
river  are  almost  too  serious  to  contem- 
plate. It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped 
tlutt  the  remonstrances  oitravellers  will 
have  their  due  weight  witli  the  intelli- 
gent directors  at  Pesth,  and  that  they 
will  be  induced  to  remedy  what  is  now 
by  iiu>  the  greatest  evil  in  the  adminis* 
tration  of  their  vesteb. 

We  left  Drenkova  about  midnight, 
the  deck  of  the  vessel  being  almost 
entirely  covered  with  bags  of  wool, 
on  whaoh  some  of  our  party  slept. 
We  passed  the  rock  of  Babakay,  on 
which  a  jealous  husband  is  said  to 
have  exposed  his  wife  as  a  place  of 
penitence;  and  at  an  early  hour  on 
the  following  morning  were  abreast 
of  the  Castle  of  Oolnbacz,  once  tlie 
prison  of  the  Empress  Helena.  It 
is  a  striking  and  picturesque  ruin, 
paitly  embosomed  in  trees,  situated  on 
a  lofty  precipitous  hill :  nine  towers 
remain  to  attest  its  former  power  as  the 
feudal  fortress  of  some  robber-knight,  to 
whom  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation 
rendered  the  passing  boatman  an  easnr 
prey.  Nearly  opposite  is  St.  George  s 
Cave,  where  the  dragon  is  supped 
by  the  Hungarian  peasantry  to  have 
been  buried :  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance round  this  part  of  the  river  the 
country  is  annually  visited  by  swanns 
of  flies  and  mosquitoes,  which  attack 
the  cattle  during  the  summer  months, 
and  compel  the  farmers  to  light  fires  in 
the  fields,  in  order  to  drive  them  off  by 


the  smoke,  or  to.  coM&ne  the  aniBDls 
widiin  doors  during  the  day.  In  some 
years,  very  serious  devastation  is  oooa* 
sioned  by  this  plague  of  flies ;  and  the 
peaiants  impUcitly  believe  thai  diey 
issue  periodically  from  the  still  decooH 
posing  carcass  of  the  dragon  io  Sl 
George's  Cave.  Although  the  nootfa 
of  the  cavern  lias  been  dosed  up  cm 
different  occasions,and  the  low  marshes 
of  the  river  afford  a  sufficioDtly  tangible 
cause  for  their  appearance,  the  nopukr 
prejudice  is  too  strong  to  be  ersoieated. 
About  half-past  one  we  airived  at  Se- 
mendria.  Nothing  can  be  more  piota- 
resque  than  this  dismantled  fortress, 
built  in  143a,  in  the  style  of  the  By- 
zantine walls  of  Constantinople.  Its 
shajpe  is  triangular,  with  douue  walls, 
and  twenty-four  towers,  which,  like 
those  of  their  prototype,  are  square, 
round,  and  octagonal,  indiffeienlly. 
We  saw  several  persons  in  Tuikish 
costume  upon  the  shore,  but  no  mina- 
ret,— although  the  tasteful  admixture 
of  trees  and  shrubberies  among  the 
dwellings  and  streets  supplied  the 
usual  beautiful  characteristic  of  a  Turk- 
ish town.  A  little  below  it,  we  passed 
the  Morava,  the  most  important  river 
which  falls  into  the  Danube  from  its 
right  bank,  between  Belgrade  and  its 
mouth.  In  the  evening,  vre  passed 
Belgrade  and  the  mouth  of  Uie  Save ; 
and  immediately  after  reached  Semlin, 
the  first  frontier  station  of  Hungaiy  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  qua- 
rantine station  for  overland  tmvellers 
from  Turkey.  Semlin,  though  pre- 
senting a  poor  appearance  mm  the 
river,  is  a  neat  town,  built  upon  a 
tongue  of  land  between  the  EKmube 
and  the  Save.  Its  mixed  population 
amounts  to  about  10,000.  We  landed 
here  for  the  night,  and  found  tolerable 
beds  at  the  Angel,  whose  acoommoda- 
tions,  indiflerent  as  they  were,  still 
proved  acceptable  after  the  wretched- 
alternative  of  the  Zrinyi.  In  the  even* 
ing  we  went  to  a  theatre,  fitted  np  by  a 
strolling  company  of  Germans,  in  one 
of  the  upper  rooms  of  the  Ii)we.  The 
performances  were  precisely  what  might 
nave  been  expected  on  the  very  out- 
skirts of  oivibsation :  we  paid  aboet 
sixpence  for  admission,  and 
much  entertained,  that  the  aelort  t 


selves  caught  the  infection  of  nor  laa|^ 
ter,  and  were  unable  to  proeeed«   9ne 
costumes  and  scenes  were  ^M  \ 
tion  of  such  exhibitiens ;  yetlhe 
was  crowded,  and  the- 
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the  GOtnptny  at  Semlin  was  described 
as  an  important  event  in  the  domestic 
politics  of  the  town.  The  principal 
object  in  the  scenery  around  Semlin  is 
the  famous  fortress  of  Belgrade :  this  is 
best  seen  from  the  Zigankaberg,  above 
the  town,  a  hill  crowned  with  the  ruined 
castle  of  John  liunyades,  the  Christian 
hero  of  Hungary,  who  died  at  Karlow* 
iU  in  1456.  The  Zigankaberg  takes 
its  name  from  the  gipsies,  or  csin'^ 
ganehs,  by  whom  it  was  formerly  in- 
liabited. 

On  the  following  rooming  an  officer 
of  the  Hungarian  hussars,  who  joined 
our  party  at  Mehadia,  where  he  had 
been  staying  ibr  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  undertook  to  arrange  our  move- 
ments ibr  a  visit  to  Belgrade,  and  to 
YouMouf  Pacha,  who  has  been  already 
mentioned  in  a  former  paper,  in  con« 
nexion  with  the  capitulation  of  Varna. 
After  the  fall  of  tliat  fortress  Youssouf 
was  sent  to  Belgrade,  as  a  kind  of  ho- 
nourable banishment ;  but  even  there 
the  memory  of  that  disgraceful  affair 
clung  lo  him,  and  he  was  generally 
designated  "  the  Betrayer  of  Varna." 
The  arrangement  of  our  visit  was  a 
business  of  some  ceremony.  Four 
gHordiam  were  appointed  by  the  di- 
rector of  quarantine  to  accompany  us, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  contact  with 
the  Turks  or  Servians ;  an  occurrence 
which  would  inevitably  have  confined 
us  for  another  ten  days  to  the  Lazaretto. 
Our  military  cicerone  was  dressed  in 
full  costume  for  the  expected  audience 
of  the  pacha;  and  the  rich  appoint- 
ments of  the  hussar  uniform  completely 
Arew  into  the  shade  the  shooting- 
jackets  of  the  English  and  the  tra^ 
veiling  bkmei  of  the  French  by  whom 
he  wn  accompanied.  We  started  in 
a  large  flat-bottomed  boat;  and  in 
about  an  hour  crossed  the  mouth  of 
the  Save  and  landed  at  Belgrade. 
This  celebrated  city  is  finely  situated 
on  an  elbow  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  two  rivers.  It  is  now  the  frontier 
town  of  Servia ;  and,  by  virtue  of  the 
treaty  which  gave  independence  to 
Servia,  is  garrisoned  by  Turkish  troops* 
Previous  to  that  event  it  was  also  re* 
garded  a^  the  capiul ;  but  Prince  Mi- 
tosch  removed  the  seat  of  government 
to  Krakyvicz,  a  town  considerably  in- 
land. During  the  contests  between 
the  Hungarians  and  Turks  the  fortress 
was  seven  times  besieged,  and  neeriy 
as  often  changed  its  masters*  It  was 
first  besieged   by  Mahomet  II.;  the 


conqueror  of  Constantinople,  in  1456, 
but  the  invader  was  repulsed  by  the 
gallant  prowess  of  John  Hunyades; 
and  Amurath  II.  was  as  unsuccessful 
as  his  illustrious  predecessor.  It  was 
first  captured  by  the  Turks  in  1522, 
under  Soleyman  the  Magnificent,  and 
remained  in  the  possession  of  his  de- 
scendants for  neariy  a  century  and  a 
half.  After  many  subsequent  reverses, 
during  which  it  was  long  occupied  by 
the  imperial  armies  under  Prince  Eu- 
gene, it  was  finally  ceded  to  the  sultan. 
At  the  Servian  revolution,  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  fortress  should  remain  in 
the  possession  of  Turkey,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
sultan.  The  town  is  situated  at  the 
base  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  lofty  hill 
on  which  the  celebrated  fortress  is 
placed.  It  is  deficient  in  objects  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  stranger, 
although  its  population  is  30,000*  It 
is,  however,  impossible  for  a  British 
traveller  to  visit  without  considerable 
interest  the  chief  town  of  a  principality 
which  has  succeeded  in  asserting  its 
independence,  although  placed  in  the 
heart  of  powerftil  and  despotic  empires 
whore  the  principles  of  constitutional 
government  are  unknown.  The  whole 
history  of  the  Servian  insurrection  is 
intimately  associated  with  the  biography 
of  Prince  Milosch ;  who,  by  his  extra- 
ordinary talents,  raised  himself  from 
tlie  humblest  station^  without  even  the 
power  to  read  or  write,  to  the  rank  of 
sovereign  ruler  over  his  newly  created 
country.  That  remarkable  personage 
distinguished  himself  in  the  first  revolt 
against  the  Porte,  unsuccessfully  at- 
tempted by  George  Petrowitz.  On  the 
flight  of  the  latter  into  Russia,  Milosch 
b^me  the  leader  of  the  disaff^ted 
party.  Backed  by  the  intrigues  of 
Russia,  the  newly  organised  rebellion 
was  so  much  more  promising  than  the 
first,  that  Petrowitz  returned  to  com- 
mand the  army  of  Servia,  and  make 
another  6fiR)rt  for  her  independence. 
The  power,  of  Milosch,  however,  was 
so  far  established,  that  he  was  jealous 
of  so  great  a  rival ;  and  after  a  severe 
quarrel,  which  it  was  evident  that  no- 
thing could  repair,  Milosch  sacrificed 
his  colleague,  and  despatched  his  head 
as  a  present  to  the  sultan.  Ttie  in- 
fluence of  Russia  was  then  exerted  in 
his  fUvour ;  and  the  insurrection  termi- 
nated in  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
independence  of  Servia,  with  the  con- 
dition ofanannw^J,||if^ut5j^^^ 
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the  Porte;  the  hereditary  sovereignty 
being  vetted  in  the  iamWy  of  Prince 
Milosch.  On  landing  at  Belgrade,  we 
proceeded  to  the  new  palace,  in  order 
to  pay  a  Tisit  to  the  princess,  and  her 
second  son,  Michael,  who  was  recently 
chosen  sovereign  on  the  abdication  or 
expulsion  of  his  father.  The  princess, 
as  soon  as  our  intention  was  made 
known,  expressed  her  desire  to  re- 
ceive us.  The  exterior  of  the  palace 
is  extremely  neat,  and,  when  completed 
by  the  contemplated  addition  of  several 
new  buildings,  will  be  a  handsome  re- 
sidence. Over  the  entrance  to  the  ad- 
joining guard-house  was  a  large  board, 
embla^ned  with  the  cipher  of  the 
sultan.  The  interior  or  the  palace 
consisted  of  a  large  rude  hall,  with  an 
unpainted  staircase  leading  to  the  upper 
apartments :  tlie  cipher  of  the  sultan 
vras  suspended  in  this  hall  likewise. 
The  princess  and  her  son  were  waiting 
here  to  receive  us,  to  the  evident  terror 
of  the  guardians,  who  interposed  their 
sticks  to  prevent  contact.  We  were 
now  ushered  upstairs  to  the  state  apart- 
ments, which  were  fitted  up  with  some 
taste,  entirely  in  the  Turkish  style,  with 
divans  along  the  walls,  but  no  other 
description  of  furniture  I  These  divans 
were  very  richly  decorated  with  red  and 
blue  covers,  embroidered  with  gold,  in 
the  manner  of  the  elegant  tobacco-bttgs 
of  Constantinople.  The  walls  were  co- 
vered with  prints,  sent  as  a  present 
from  St.  Petersburg,  representing  views 
of  Moscow  or  the  capital,  and  portraits 
of  the  different  members  of  the  imperial 
family.  Scarcely  a  room  which  the 
princess  shewed  us  was  deficient  in 
tome  memorial  of  Russia.  The  entire 
absence  of  furniture,  in  our  sense  of 
the  term,  contrasted  singularly  with 
these  unexpected  decoratious.  The 
princess  was  dressed  in  the  ordinary 
Servian  costume ;  a  short  jacket  of  blue 
cloth,  lined  and  trimmed  with  fur,  and 
a  red  sash  round  her  waist.  Prince 
Michael,  a  boy  of  about  sixteen,  was 
dressed  in  the  European  style, — a  spe- 
cimen of  the  fiishion  of  Belgrade.  No 
two  articles  of  his  clothing  were  of  the 
same  colour ;  and  such  tailoring  was 
never  before  seen.  A  blue  cotton  cravat 
completed  the  disfigurement  of  a  per- 
son which  might  have  been  striking  if 
clothed  in  the  costume  of  ihe  country  ; 
and  certainly  the  contrast  between  the 
title  of  prince  and  his  external  aspect 
could  not  have  been  more  strongly 
marked.     Nothing  could  surpass  the 


civility  shewii  us  by  the  princess,  who 
exprened  her  regret  that  we  could  not 
prolong  our  visit,  and  that  the  quaran* 
tine  arrangements  prohibited  our  re- 
ceiving her  hospitality.  We  looked  in 
vain  for  any  traces  of  the  violent  cha- 
racter of  this  woman,  as  related  to  os 
by  several  inhabitants  of  Belgiade,  who 
told  us  that,  suspecting  an  intrigue  be- 
tween her  husband  and  a  young  Servian 
damsel,  she  murdered  the  object  of  her 
jealousy  with  her  own  hand  ;  and  had 
only  recently  been  restored  to  lavoor 
by  her  liege  lord,  after  a  protracted 
banishment.  On  taking  our  leave,  we 
walked  through  the  town  on  our  way 
to  the  palace  of  the  pacha.  In  one  of 
tlie  squares,  we  saw  with  some  curio- 
sity the  instruments  of  public  punish- 
ment, the  form  of  which  was  new  to  us. 
They  were  the  "  stocks  "  of  Belgnde. 
The  apparatus  for  male  offenders  is  a 
low  cart  on  wheels,  upon  which  the 
culprit  is  placed  with  his  face  down- 
wards; a  semi-circular  band  of  iron 
fastens  down  his  neck,  and  smaller 
ones  secure  tlie  feet  and  hands.  For 
women,  an  upright  block  is  fixed  in 
the  ground,  with  apertures  for  the  head 
and  hands.  On  our  arrival  at  the  fort- 
ress, we  found  that  the  pacha  had  just 
lefl  it  for  a  visit  to  his  garden,  situated 
beyond  the  walls.  We  were  admitted 
to  the  palace,  and  walked  through  se- 
veral apartments ;  but  there  v?as  little 
to  repay  the  trouble.  In  the  court-yard 
was  the  phaeton  which  the  pacha  drives 
four-in-hand,  painted  green,  and  pro- 
fusely ornamented  with  silver.  The 
fortress  is  in  bad  repair,  but  capable 
of  being  made  a  positioD  of  great 
strength.  Over  one  of  the  gates  we 
observed  the  Hungarian  arms  and 
cipher.  We  have  no  type  io  express 
tliis.  In  the  town  itself,  by  hv 
the  most  interesting  object  is  l^e  an- 
cient palace  of  Prince  Eugene,  which 
has  unfortunately  been  permitted  to  Cdl 
into  ruins :  it  still,  however,  bears  evi- 
dence of  its  importance,  and  was  no 
doubt  originally  remarkable  for  its 
architectural  beauty.  In  our  return  we 
visited  the  Austrian  consul,  Petrowicx, 
an  interesting  person,  distinguished  by 
his  intellectual  acquirements  and  by 
his  travels  in  Egypt  and  the  Levant. 
We  reached  Semlin  in  the  evening, 
and  found  that  our  steamer  promisMi 
to  be  more  crowded  than  before,  in 
consequence  of  the  abundance  of  fresh 
passengers  who  would  accompany  ut 
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men!  is  situated  at  a  little  distance 
from  Semlin ;  and  though  constructed 
on  the  same  plan  as  that  of  Neu- 
Orschova,  is  not  considered  to  be  so 
well  managed  or  so  comfortable  as  the 
latter.  Over  the  gate  of  the  building  is 
the  well-known  inscription :  "  Oestfr- 
reichisches  Contumaz/' 

We  left  Semlin  on  the  24th,  at  four 
A.M.  Nothing  of  particular  interest 
occurred  until  we  passed  Szlankamena, 
opposite  to  which  the  important  river 
Theiss  falls  into  the  Danube.  About 
noon  we  passed  Karlowitz,  one  of  the 
prettiest  and  best- situated  towns  we 
had  seen  on  the  river,  surrounded  by 
vine-clad  hills,  which  supply  half  Ger- 
many with  an  inferior  description  of 
Tokay.  Among  its  most  conspicuous 
buildings  are  the  cathedral  of  the 
schismatic  Greeks,  and  the  palace  of 
the  patriarch.  Tlie  celebrity  of  Karlo- 
witz  arises,  however,  from  the  £iraous 
treaty  of  1698  between  Austria  and  the 
Porte,  by  which  Transylvania,  Hungary, 
and  Sclavonia,  were  surrendered  to  the 
emperor.  A  circular  building,  or  kiosk, 
is  pointed  out  to  passengers  as  the 
scene  of  the  negotiations  carried  on 
under  the  mediation  of  England  and 
Holland.  It  is  said  that  four  doors 
were  opened  in  its  walls,  in  order  to 
admit  the  four  plenipotentiaries  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  there  might  be  no 
difficulty  in  the  adjustment  of  pre- 
cedency. Prince  Eugene,  in  1715, 
gained  near  Karlowitz  another  import- 
ant victory  over  the  Turks,  which  was 
followed  by  the  peace  of  Passarowitz, 
when  Belgrade  was  annexed  for  a  short 
time  to  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  The 
hero  of  Christianity,  and  redoubted 
rival  of  Mahomet  H.,  John  Hunyades, 
died  at  Karlowitz  in  1456.  We  soon 
came  in  sight  of  the  famous  fortress  of 
Peterwardein,  which  was  a  conspicuous 
object  for  a  long  time  before  we  reached 
it.  The  town  derives  its  name  from 
Peter  the  Hermit,  who  collected  there 
his  followers  for  the  first  crusade.  It 
is  now  an  indifferent  place,  with  a  po- 
pulation of  only  3000  souls,  and  those 
chiefly  connected  with  the  garrison. 
Its  formidable  fortress,  rising  200  feet 
above  the  river,  is  an  imposing  object, 
and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  strongest 
fortifications  on  the  Danube.  Its  state 
prisons  and  dungeons,  whose  narrow 
loopholes  are  traced  on  a  line  scarcely 
elevated  above  the  stream — and  otliers, 
it  is  said,  of  a  severer  character,  sunk 
in  the  rock  below  its  level— have  a 


melancholy  interest,  as  the  prisons  of 
numerous  Italian  exiles,  and  other  po- 
litical offenders.  Peterwardein  is  also 
memorable  for  its  connexion  with  the 
terrible  name  of  Ali  Coumourgi,  the 
grand-vizier  to  Achmet  III.,  who  was 
completely  overthrown  here  by  the 
army  of  Prince  Eugene  in  1 7 16.  When 
told,  before  the  battle,  that  Prince  Eu- 
gene, by  whom  he  would  be  opposed, 
was  a  great  general,  he  answered,  **  I 
shall  become  a  greater,  and  at  his  ex- 
pense.'' He  was  mortally  wounded 
while  endeavouring  to  rally  his  guards; 
and,  in  his  dying  moments,  he  ordered 
General  Breuner  and  some  otlier  cap- 
tives to  be  beheaded,  saying,  "  Oh,  that 
I  could  thus  serve  all  Jie  Christian 
dogs  !*' — a  speech  and  act  which  Lord 
Byron  describes  as  not  unlike  one  of 
Caligula:— 

"  Coumoarg^— he  whose  closing  scene 
Adom'd  the  triumph  of  Eugene, 
When  on  Carlowitz*  bloody  pUin, 
The  last  and  mightiest  of  tlie  slain. 
He  sank,  regretting  not  to  die, 
But  corsed^be  Christian's  victory  : 
Coumoargi — can  his  glory  cease. 
That  latest  conqueror  of  ureece. 
Till  Christian  hands  to  Greece  restore 
The  freedom  Venice  g^ve  of  yore  1 
A  hundred  years  have  roll'd  away 
Since  be  refix*d  the  Moslem's  sway, 
And  now  he  led  the  Mussulman.''^ 

Peterwardein  is  connected  with  Neu- 
satz,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  by  a 
bridge  of  boats,  between  800  and  900 
feet  in  length,—  the  first  bridge  seen  in 
ascending  the  river.  On  our  approach, 
five  boats  were  detached  for  the  passage 
of  the  steamer.  We  stopped  a  short 
time  at  Neusatz,  an  important  com- 
mercial town  of  20,000  souls,  althougli 
of  comparatively  modem  origin.  We 
were  there  joined  by  a  large  party  of 
Hungarians.  The  scenery  in  Uiis  part 
of  the  river  was  pleasing,  although  fiair 
inferior  to  that  we  had  observed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  ihe  frontier.  The  left 
bank  was  covered  with  the  outskirts  of 
the  dark  forests  of  Sclavonia,  present- 
ing occasionally  the  most  agreeable 
prospects.  We  reached  lUok  just  be- 
fore dark ;  and  could  discern  beyond  it 
the  ruined  castle  of  Sarencrad.  The 
Hungarians  joined  ns  in  a  dance  upon 
the  shore  at  Illok,  which  was  kept  up 
until  a  late  hour,  as  the  night  was  so 
dark  that  tlie  steamer  could  not  start 
until  morning.  The  passengers  who 
had  followed  our  example  by  sleeping 
on  decky  began  to  find  it  very  cold  as 
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we  ascended  the  river;  but  still  it  wu 
a  lumiy  compared  with  tlie  over- 
heated and  crowded  cabin.  We  landed 
passengers  in  the  morning  at  Vukov&r, 
and  at  Apatin.  Before  reaching  the 
latter  village  we  passed  the  ruined 
castle  of  Erdod,  on  a  promontory  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Drave,  which  there 
unites  its  waters  with  the  Danube. 
The  town  of  Esiek  appeared  in  view 
about  a  mile  dbtant  finxn  the  mouth  of 
the  Drave,  and  situated  on  its  right 
bank.  The  scenery  above  Apatin  is 
extremely  tame.  The  Danube  is  little 
better  than  a  huge  canal;  and  the 
voyage  against  its  strong  cuhent  is, 
if  possible,  more  wearisome  and  mono- 
tonous tlian  that  in  its  lower  waters, 
described  in  a  former  article.  The 
only  variety  was  the  constant  system 
of  stoppage,  to  take  in  new  passengers 
and  set  down  others.  But  tne  loss  of 
time  on  these  occasions  was  very  con- 
sidemble ;  and  there  was  little  differ- 
ence in  the  appearance  or  manners  of 
our  new  associates.  The  men  pre- 
sented the  same  unvarying  picture  of 
unwashed  faces,  half  bun^  in  whis- 
kers and  moustaches,  with  the  eternal 
meerschaum  perpetually  in  their  mouth ; 
while  (he  ladies  as  vigorously  plied 
their  knitting-needles,  wnich  appeared 
essential  to  their  existence.  The  Hun- 
garians, however,  have  the  rare  merit 
of  being  a  particulariy  good-humoured 
people;  and  many  of  them  evinced  in 
their  conversation  an  education  &r  su- 
perior to  the  ordinary  class  of  travellers. 
The  dulness  of  the  voyage  was  broken 
by  nothine  during  the  day  except  the 
passage  of  the  Francis  I.,  on  her  voyage 
from  Pesth  to  Moldova;  an  event  duly 
observed  by  both  steamers  in  a  salute 
of  three  guns.  We  arrived  at  Moh&cz 
at  ten  p.  m.,  and  were  again  obliged  to 
remain  all  night.  This  town  is  cele- 
brated for  the  great  battle  in  which 
Suleyman  the  Magnificent  destroyed 
the  army  of  Louis  II.,  king  of  Hungary, 
in  1526,vrhich  reduced  the  entire  coun- 
try to  tiie  condition  of  a  Turkish  pro- 
Tince;  and  for  the  more  memorable 
victory  achieved  upon  the  same  spot, 
in  1686,  by  Charles  of  Lorraine  and 
Prince  Eugene,  who  drove  the  Turks 
beyond  the  frontier  with  such  slaughter, 
that  they  have  never  since  attempted  to 
invade  Hungary. 

The  canal-like  scenery  of  tlie  river 
continued  to  prevail  on  the  following 
day.  At  Tolna  we  took  up  two  chan- 
oinesses,  who  were,  in  their  own  right, 


baronesses  of  Bohemia.  Although  un- 
der the  TOW  of  cdibacjy  they  were 
at  liberty  to  travel  when  and  where 
they  pleased ;  and  their  society  proved 
a  very  valuable  acquisition  to  our 
established  party.  These  kdies  muled 
to  the  manners  of  an  ancient  aris- 
tocracy a  refinement  of  taste  and 
amount  of  intellectual  accoraplisb- 
ments,  which  would  ensure  respect  in 
any  European  society.  Their  know- 
ledge of  languages  was  very  consider- 
able ;  and  their  acquaintanca  with  the 
literature  of  several  ooontnes  was  sur- 
prisingly extensive.  Tliey  expressed 
great  regret  that  their  libiary  was  ill- 
stocked  vrith  English  books ;  and  par- 
ticulariy desired  to  possess  Soutbey's 
works,  and  a  selection  of  the  Brila& 
EssayisU. 

The  Danube,  about  this  part  of  its 
course,  flows  through  a  vast  tract  of 
flat  country,  called,  emphaticaUy,  '<  the 
Plains  of  the  Danube.'^  They  are  said 
'  to  be  extremely  fertile ;  but  it  is  extra- 
ordinary that  no  attempt  has  been  made, 
on  a  large  scale,  to  redeem  the  immense 
extent  of  country  which  is  laid  vnder 
water  by  the  annual  inundations  of  the 
river.  If  proper  measures  were  adopted 
to  restram  tne  waters,  and  to  regulate 
their  course  by  embankments,  and  by 
a  perfect  system  of  drainage,  there 
would,  perhaps,  be  no  part  of  Europe, 
of  the  same  extent,  wnich  might  be 
made  more  available  for  the  porposes 
of  a  great  agricultural  trade.  The  river 
abounds  with  flsh,  especially  with  stui- 
geon,  for  which  Paks  and  Duna  Fdd- 
vlir  are  celebrated ;  but  the  raaisky 
lands  which  border  the  river  on  either 
side  are  so  unbeahby,  that  very  fow 
important  villages  are  seen;  and  the 
population  in  such  districts  is  neces- 
sarily small  and  far  from  flourishiag. 
At  present  the  banks  of  the  Danab^ 
for  many  leagues  below  Pesdi,  are  flie 
hotbed  of  malaria  and  mosquitoes. 

The  darkness  of  the  night  again 
compelled  us  to  anchor  in  the  streMn 
below  the  long  narrow  island  of  Csepd. 
A  few  miles  inland,  vrestward  of  Dana 
Pentele,  is  the  Platen  See,  the  hsgest 
lake  of  Hungary.  A  road  kads  to  it 
irom  Buda,  passing  through  Stahl- 
weissenburg  to  Wesxprim,  an  importMit 
town  above  its  northern  httks.  On 
the  27th,  we  were  under  wagf  agun  at 
daybreak  ;  but  nodiing  ouuwpd  la  it' 
vert  the  dulness  of  tbepaasaftWnMve 
came  in  sight  of  Peafth,  te  cMMMtlUl 
capital  of  Hungary.     tlSM  WkUm 
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scenes  more  beautiful  on  the  voyage 
up  the  Danube  than  the  flirst  appear- 
ance of  this  interesting  town,  after  the 
eye  has  been  wearied  by  the  monotony 
of  the  miserable  villages  and  low  banks 
of  willows  which  constitute  the  scenery 
of  the  river  for  many  leagues  below  it. 
On  the  right,  as  we  approached,  was 
the  modem  town  of  Pesth,with  its  long 
wharf  and  imponng  line  of  edifices 
stretching  beyond  the  bridge  of  boats 
which  connects  it  with  the  ancient  city 
ofOfen,  orBuda^on  the  opposite  bank, 
crowned  with  the  palace  of  the  palatine, 
and  overiookcd  by  the  lofty  filocksbei^ 
on  which  the  national  observatory  is 
placed.  Immediately  before  our  arrival 
at  Pesth  we  passed  the  Rak6sfeld,  the 
present  race-course,  a  place  more  re- 
markable as  the  spot  where  the  Hun- 
garian diet  was  anciently  held  in  the 
rair.  The  extremity  of  the  plain 
e  the  banks  of  the  river  is  now 
occupied  by  a  square  build'mg,  used 
for  the  execution  of  criminals.  The 
bridge  of  boats  connecting  the  two 
towns  is  said  to  be  nearly  1100  feet  in 
length ;  but  it  is  now  to  be  superseded 
by  a  handsome  suspension  bridge, 
which  will  add  as  much  to  the  pic- 
turesque appearance  of  Ihe  river,  as  it 
will  contriDute  to  the  convenience  of 
the  inhabitants.  We  moored  alongside 
the  lower  wharf  at  one  p.  m.,  and  found 
Count  Szechenyi  waiting  the  arrival  of 
the  vessel.  By  his  kindness  we  were 
admitted  at  once  to  the  Casino,  and  to 
several  other  institutions  in  whose  wel- 
fere  that  enli^^ned  nobleman  takes  an 
active  interest.  In  consequence  of  the 
emnmer  letir  not  being  concluded,  we 
found  that  the  hotels  were  generally 
filled,  and  that  accommodation  vras 
difficult  to  be  obtained.  We  were, 
however,  successful  in  finding  quarters 
at  the  Konig  von  Ungam,  a  good  hotel, 
in  an  excell«Dt  situation.  The  Casino, 
after  our  long  voyage,  was  particularly 
acceptable.  We  found  upon  its  tables 
the  English  and  French  journals, — the 
Quarterly^  the  Edmburghy  and  the 
Aikenteum.  In  the  afternoon  we  drove 
rottod  the  town,  and  saw  the  terrible 
effects  of  Uie  inundation  which,  in  the 
spring  of  1838,  nearly  destroyed  the 
town.  Entire  rows  of  houses  were  still 
standing  in  the  ruined  condition  in 
which  that  calamity  had  left  them ; 
many  were  split  in  twain ;  the  walls 
of  others  were  broken  down,  and  the 
Tool^  lyrog  on  the  ground.  Never  did 
we  behold  such  a  scene  of  desolation. 


In  the  shops  of  tiie  town,  the  height  to 
which  tlie  water  rose  was  still  traceable 
on  the  walls ;  but  the  damage  done  by 
the  rise  of  the  water  was  insignificant 
in  comparison  to  the  effects  of  the 
floating  ice.  We  found  very  little 
amusement  in  the  fair.  The  museum, 
founded  by  the  father  of  Count  Szechc" 
nyi,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
object  in  the  town,  although  its  col- 
lections are  badly  arranged.  The 
library  is  almost  exclusively  national, 
and  contains  the  prayer-book  of  Mat- 
thias Corvinus,  and  many  valuable 
materials  for  the  future  historian  of 
Hungary.  The  antiquities  are  chiefly 
Roman,  and  of  no  great  interest.  The 
collection  of  coins  includes  a  series  of 
the  kings  of  Hungary  from  St.  Stephen, 
followed  by  the  Austrian  emperors. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  as 
interesting,  those  of  Matthias  Corvinus 
and  John  Hunyades.  A  fragment  of 
the  triumphal  car  in  wliich  Napoleon 
entered  Paris  is  also  preserved  there ! 
The  department  of  natural  history, 
illustrative  of  the  mineral  and  fbssil 
productions  of  the  kingdom,  is  the 
most  complete  portion  of  the  museum. 
The  town  of  Pesth  is  badly  situated 
on  a  flat,  and  is  therefore  inferior  In 
picturesque  appearance  to  the  sister- 
town  of  Ofen.  It  has  a  mixed  popu- 
lation of  about  70,000  inhabitants,  in- 
cluding Hungarians,  Germans,  Solaves, 
Greeks,  and  Jews.  The  latter  are  very 
numerous;  and  we  observed,  for  the 
first  time,  that  their  names  and  signs 
were  displayed  upon  their  houses  in 
the  Hebrew  character.  No  town  upon 
the  Danube  has  risen  so  rapidly  or 
steadily  to  importance  as  Pestli :  it  is, 
par  excellence^  the  commercial  city  of 
the  river ;  its  streets  are  wide  and  re- 
gular, the  private  mansions  are  gene- 
rally of  good  architecture,  and  the 
shops  would  be  ornamental  in  London 
or  Paris.  They  are,  moreover,  remark- 
able for  their  handsome  signs,  painted 
in  many  respects  in  a  very  superior 
style,  and  requiring  only  the  addition 
of  a  gilt  frame  to  make  them  fit  for  a 
drawing-room.  Gutside  the  town  are 
the  public  gardens,  tastefolly  laid  out, 
and  forming  a  very  agreeable  prome- 
nade. The  most  important  public 
building  in  Pesth  is  the  gigantic  edifice 
constructed  in  1786  by  the  Emperor 
Joseph,  and  now  used  as  the  barracks, 
although  it  is  still  doubtful  for  what 
purpose  it  was  erected.  Gn  the  whole, 
Pesth  may  be  admitted  to  deserve, 
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more  than  any  other  town  vre  have 
seen,  the  appellation  of  the  "  London 
f>(  the  Continent/'  conferred  upon  it, 
it  is  said,  by  the  Hungarians  them- 
selves. The  frequency  with  which  the 
British  traveller  is  reminded  of  home, 
by  hearing  the  English  language  spoken* 
adds  very  considerably  to  this  claim  : 
the  valeit-de-place  of  the  different  hotels, 
most  of  the  shopkeepers,  and  nearly  all 
the  upper  classes  of  Hungarian  society, 
speak  English  with  remarkable  fluency. 
Ofen,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
is  the  residence  of  the  aristocracy  and 
of  the  palatine :  it  was  the  ancient  ca- 
pital of  Hungary,  and  still  retains  many 
evidences  of  its  importance.  The  palace 
of  the  palatine  occupies  the  site  of  the 
palace  of  Matthias  Corvinus :  its  chief 
interest  is  derived  from  the  national 
regalia,  the  crown  and  sword  of  St.  Ste- 
phen, which  are  preserved  in  the  chapel. 
The  vineyards  around  Ofen  produce 
the  excellent  wine  well-known  to  all 
travellers  on  the  Danube  under  the 
name  of  Ofner.  The  population  of 
Ofen  is  30,000. 

We  found  that  the  tights  of  Pesdi 
and  Ofen  are  soon  exhausted,  and  that 
the  time  allowed  by  the  regulations  of 
the  steamer  is  generally  sufficient  for 
the  purpose,  unless  the  traveller  be  in- 
duced to  prolong  his  visit  on  account 
of  the  agreeable  society  to  be  found 
there,  or  the  excursions  to  be  made  in 
the  interior  of  the  country.  The  theatres 
of  Pesth  are  well  managed,  and  contri- 
bute materially  to  the  amusements  of 
the  place.  We  visited  the  new  theatre 
recently  constructed  for  the  national 
opera,  and  were  agreeably  surprised  by 
an  excellent  representation  of  1/  Barbiere 
in  the  Magyar  language.  The  acting 
was  particularly  good;  and  we  have 
seldom  seen  an  opera  better  sustained. 

On  the  29th  we  left  Pesth  at  six  a.m., 
being  transferred  to  another  steamer, 
.the  Arpkd,  the  longest  vessel  on  the 
river,  curiously  constructed  with  a  pro- 
jecting platform  before  and  abaft  the 
paddle-boxes,  a  few  feet  below  the 
maindeck  of  tlie  vessel;  thereby  se- 
curing the  advantages  of  two  decks. 
This  additional  accommodation  was 
necessary,  for  we  had  no  less  than  300 
passengers.  The  English  engineer  on 
board  very  kindly  provided  for  the 
wants  of  the  invalids,  who  were  still 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  their  voyage 
on  the  Lower  Danube,  by  giving  up  his 
cabin  to  their  accommodation ;  and  we 
found  the  officers  of  the  Arplid  so  much 


more  obliging  than  those  of  the  Zrinyi, 
that  we  contrived  to  make  our  passaze 
tolerable  by  sleeping  regularly  on  deck. 
On  our  departure  from  Pesth,  the 
morning  mist  lay  so  heavily  on  the 
river,  that  we  were  obliged  to  andior 
for  neariy  an  hour,  when  it  cleared  off 
sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  proceed 
with  our  motley  party,  consisting  of 
Hungarians,  Austrians,  Prussians, 
Greeks,  Jews,  French,  English,  Ita- 
lians, and  Gallician  Poles.  Amidst 
the  medley  of  languages,  which  would 
have  almost  realised  a  second  Babel  for 
Cardinal  Mezzofand,  I  heard  a  party  of 
Hungarian  priests  and  a  large  assem- 
blage of  second-class  passengers  con- 
versing in  Latin,  with  as  much  facility 
as  if  it  were  their  native  tongue.  I 
joined  them  with  one  of  our  own par^ ; 
and,  as  soon  as  they  discovered  that  we 
were  English,  the  conver^tion  turned 
upon  O'fionnell  and  Ireland.  "  Do- 
minus  0*ConneHius  est  vir  illustris- 
simus,  libertatis  amicus,  orator  pre- 
clarus,"  said  one  of  the  priests. 
"  Peelius  etiaro,"  said  another,  **  ora- 
torum  Romanorum  hmk  dignus  esL^ 
And  then  **  Dominus  Brougbamius " 
and  "  Dux  Vellingtonii "  were  duly 
canvassed.  Finding  that  I  did  not 
assent  to  their  estimate  of  the  Irish 
Agitator,  they  exclaimed,  *'  Es  Anglus 
domine  1"  Upon  which  my  companion 
assured  them  that,  as  an  Irishman,  he 
could  not  agree  with  them.  This  com- 
pletely punled  them ;  and  the  con- 
versation turned  upon  the  profound 
knowledge  of  the  Gre^  and  Latin 
classics  shewn  by  British  statesmen  in 
their  debates  in  pariiament,  particular- 
ly by  Peelius,  Stanleyios,  and  others. 
They  were  quite  enthusiastic  in  their 
expression  of  admiration  at  this  pe- 
culiar characteristic  of  English  parlia- 
mentary oratory.  "  That  feeling,  said 
a  German,  who  heard  the  conversation, 
'<  is  not  confined  to  Hungary,  bn^  is 
shared  equally  by  all  Europe."  The 
peculiar  pronunciation  of  Latin  by  ^ 
Hungarians  was  very  amusing.  During 
our  conversation,  Peelius  was  Palious; 
and,  in  general,  an  apprenticeship  to  a 
Scotch  professor  would  be  a  useful 
preliminary  to  its  comprehension. 

The  first  object  of  interest  we  ob- 
se^^'ed  was  the  fine  mined  castle  of 
Visegrad,  placed  on  the  summit  of  a 
lofty  hill,  like  one  of  the  castles  of  the 
Rhine.  It  is  connected  with  a  lohj 
tower,  on  the  margin  of  the  riv^r,  by  a 
long  irregular  wall.    This  casde  ms 
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once  the  favourite  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Hungary.  Charles  I.  and  II. 
both  died  there.  The  tower  near  the 
river  is  still  called  Solomon's  Tower, 
froni  having  been  the  scene  of  the  im- 
prisonment of  that  sovereign  by  his 
cousin  Ladislaus.  It  was  captured  by 
the  Turks  in  1529 ;  and  was  finally 
dismantled  by  the  Emperor  Leopold. 
About  two  p.  M.  we  arrived  at  Gran,  an 
important  town  of  12,000  inhabitants, 
ana  the  residence  of  the  prince-primate 
of  Hungary.  The  most  striking  object 
at  Gran  is  the  cathedral,  still  in  pro- 
gress :  it  is  placed  on  a  hill  overlooking 
the  Danube ;  and  was  begun  in  1821, 
in  the  Italian  style,  with  a  portico  of 
thirty-eight  columns,  and  a  dome  eighty- 
two  feet  in  diameter.  Gran  was  made 
an  arclibishopric  by  St.  Stephen,  the 
first  Christian  king  of  Huneary,  in  1001, 
who  was  born  there ;  and  it  was  long 
the  residence  of  the  Hungarian  sove- 
reigns. A  flying-bridge  connects  it 
with  Burk&ny  on  the  opposite  bank. 
As  we  proceeded  the  scenery  became 
flat  and  monotonous,  especially  after 
leaving  the  vine-clad  hills  on  the  lef), 
which  are  famous  for  their  delicious 
wines ;  among  which  the  Neszmiiller 
deserves  especial  mention.  Atsevenp.M. 
we  arrived  at  Komom,  built  on  the 
point  of  a  large  island  formed  by  the 
Danube  throwing  off  a  narrow  stream 
below  Presburg,  which  falls  into  the 
river  Waag  a  few  miles  above  the 
former  town.  This  branch  of  the  Da- 
nube is  called  the  Neuh'ausler  Donau. 
Komom  is  celebrated  for  its  fortress, 
called  the  Virgin  Fortress  of  the  Da- 
nube, because  it  was  never  taken. 
There  is  a  floating-bridge  there.  We 
reached  Gonyu  about  eleven  p.m.,  and 
landed  a  great  many  passengers.  The 
night  was  so  dark  tliat  we  were  again 
detained  for  several  hours. 

We  started  on  the  following  morning 
(August  31),  encouraged  with  the  hope 
of  a  speedy  termination  to  our  voyage, 
as  we  should  at  least  reach  Presburg 
before  evening.  Nothing  can  surpass 
the  dull  and  unbroken  monotony  of 
the  Danube  in  its  course  between 
Gonyo  and  Presburg.  Tl»e  river  is 
also  extremely  shallow  and  impeded 
by  sandbanks,  and  the  currents  are 
very  strong.  The  morning  set  in  with 
violent  storms  of  rain,  accompanied  by 
severe  cold,  so  that  the  deck  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  passage  was  quite 
deserted .  At  nine  a.m  .  the  N&dor  passed 
us:   both  steamers  saluted  as  usual 


with  the  established  complement  of 
three  auns.  We  arrived  at  Presburg 
about  half-past  four  p.m.,  and  obtained 
good  accommodation  for  the  night  at 
the  Sonne.  This  beautifully  situated 
town  appeared,  as  we  approached  it, 
like  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  It  is  built 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  under 
a  lofty  and  precipitous  hill,  which  is 
surmounted  by  the  massive  walls  of  its 
dismantled  castle.  A  bridge  of  boats 
connects  the  town  with  the  public  gar- 
dens on  the  opposite  bank,  near  Kitt- 
see.  The  population  is  35,000.  It  is 
the  nominal  capital  of  Hungary,  al- 
though Pesth  is  far  more  important  as 
a  commercial  town,  and,  indeed,  is 
generally  called  the  modem  capital. 
The  coronation  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  as  King  of  Hungary,  always 
takes  place  at  Presburg;  and  the  Diet 
holds  all  its  sittings  there.  The  streets 
and  houses  of  the  city  are  good  ;  but 
they  want  the  animation  and  enei^y  of 
its  rival.  The  castle  on  the  hill  was 
formerly  Uie  royal  palace ;  but  being 
accidentally  destroyed  by  fire  in  1811, 
it  has  not  been  considered  necessary  to 
restore  it.  The  view  from  its  platform 
is  very  fine,  and  repays  the  trouble  of 
the  ascent.  We  visited  the  halls  of  the 
Diet ;  but  neither  of  them  possessed 
any  attractions.  Tl)e  lower  house  was 
half  filled  with  violins  and  other  mu- 
sical instruments;  the  Hungarian  de- 
puties allowing  their  national  assembly 
to  be  used  as  a  concert-room  during  the 
recess.  The  cathedral  is  a  venerable 
Gothic  edifice,  without  any  remarkable 
interest,  except  as  the  church  in  which 
the  kings  of  Hungary  are  crowned.  It 
has  twice  been  converted  to  the  Lu- 
theran worship,  but  has  again  reverted 
to  the  Roman  Catholics.  We  ascended 
the  tower  of  the  cathedral,  and,  after 
enjoying  the  view  from  the  castle, 
regretted  our  labour.  Near  the  river 
is  the  platform  upon  which  the  kings, 
after  their  coronation,  wave  in  the  air 
the  sword  of  St.  Stephen,  and  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross  towards  the  four 
points  of  the  compass.  We  drove 
round  the  public  gardens  on  the  other 
bank  of  the  river,  which  are  agreeably 
planted,  and  much  frequented  by  the 
citizens.  The  number  of  crucifixes, 
and  the  devotion  of  the  people  in  pass- 
ing them,  was  more  remarkable  than  in 
Italy.  VVe  started  at  daybreak,  and  soon 
bade  adieu  to  Hungary.  On  our  arrival 
at  the  firontier  vilk^e  of  Wol&thal,  we 
took  on  board  an  Austrian  officer  of  the 
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customsi  whose  duty  it  wat  to  take  care 
that  we  did  not  land  any  contraband 
goods  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  This 
system  of  prohibition  between  liangary 
and  Austria  not  only  appears  an  extra- 
ordinary policy,  but  is  a  serious  dit* 
coufageroeDt  to  the  coannerce  of  the 
two  countries.  The  tobacco  of  Hungary^ 
which  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  Europe, 
is  altogether  prohibited,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  imperial  mono- 
poly of  Haimburg;  and,  consequently, 
a  large  contraband  trade  exists,  in  spite 
of  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  and  is 
seriously  injurious  to  the  revenue.  One 
of  the  most  picturesque  objects  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  river  is  paused  soon 
alter  leaving  Presburg, — the  castle  of 
Theben,  situated  on  the  left  bank,  on  a 
high  and  craggy  rock  above  the  junc- 
tion of  the  March  and  the  Danube.  It 
is  now  in  ruins,  having  been  destroyed 
by  the  French  during  the  last  invasion. 
We  passed,  witliout  touching,  another 
picturesque  town  on  the  right  bonk  of 
the  river,  beyond  Wolftthal, — the  town 
of  Haimburg,  with  its  richly  wooded 
bill  and  castle.  Haimburg  hta  an  im- 
perial tobacco  manufoctory,  which  g^res 
employment  to  nearly  all  its  inhabitants. 
Soon  after  passing  it,  we  overtook  a 
train  of  barges  conveying  the  tobacco 
to  Vienna.  There  were  two  principal 
barges,  and  smaller  boats  arranged  at 
intervals  between  them  and  the  bank, 
in  order  to  keep  the  towing-nnM  out  of 
the  water :  they  were  diuwn  by  sixty- 
two  horses.  The  scenery  became  very 
tame  beyond  this;  and  continued  so 
until  we  recognised  above  the  low  flats 
of  the  river  the  landmark  of  our  voyage, 
the  spire  of  St.  Stephen's.  The  only 
object  of  interest  we  saw  was  the  island 
of  Lobau  on  our  right,  to  which  Napo- 
leon, afler  the  battle  of  Aspum  and 
Eslingen,  threw  a  bridge  of  boats  across 
the  I^ube,  from  Ebersdorf,  on  the 
right  bank.  The  Archduke  Charles  de* 
stroyed  this  bridge  by  floating  fire-boats 
down  the  river,  and  kept  the  Frendi 
imprisoned  in  Lobau,  without  being 
able  to  take  any  advanti^e  of  their 
embarrassment.  Napoleon,  however, 
soon  succeeded  in  throwing  another 
bridge  across,  lower  down  than  the 
first ;  by  means  of  which  he  crossed 
the  river,  and  again  defeated  the  Aus* 
trians  at  Wagram.  The  villages  of 
Aspum  and  Eslingen  are  skuated  close 
to  the  river  on  the  right  of  the  island 
in  ascending;  but  the  trees  between 
them  and  the  bank  prevented  cm  see- 


ing them.  About  three  P.M.  we  arrived 
at  the  Prater,  the  celebrated  paik  of 
Vienna,  with  very  much  the  same  feel- 
ings as  a  traveller  would  land  after  a 
voyage  from  New  York  to  Loudon. 
Our  passports  were  demanded,  and 
deliveted  to  the  officers  of  police ;  in 
excdmnge  for  which  we  received  a  notice 
requiring  as  to  present  ourselves  before 
the  director  of  police  within  tweoty-lbur 
hours.  Our  luggage  was  exaroiaed 
without  any  vexatious  strictness,  and 
vre  set  off  immediately  for  the  city. 
The  landing-place  is  about  three  saites 
distant  ftom  Vi«ina,  to  which  a  suc- 
cession of  beantifiil  avenues  leads 
through  numerous  4:olonies  of  plea- 
sure-houses and  taverns.  The  eotraoee 
to  the  city  from  the  Prater  is  striking; 
and  we  drove  at  once  to  the  **  Erzhenog 
Carl*'  (Archduke  Charles),  where  ws 
found  vety  comfortable  quarters.  As 
soon  as  we  bad  secured  our  rooms,  we 

Edcd  to  the  police-office  in  the 
ler  Gasse,  where  we  were  usheN 
nediateiy  into  the  bufsau  of  tbe 
director,  who  conversed  with  us  in 
English.  Nothinff  conid  exceed  the 
civility  with  whicn  his  inquhies  were 
made;  but  it  was  sufficiently  evident 
that  they  were  leading  qoestionf,  and 
that  the^  would  supply  him  with  all 
the  required  infomMOioo  as  to  the  ob- 
ject of  our  visit  and  itt  probable 
duration.  The  first  question  was  whe- 
ther we  were  all  English.  We  wen 
asked  how  we  were  pleased  with  oar 
journey,  and  how  long  we  intended  to 
stay.  And  as  soon  as  it  was  clear  that 
we  were  travelling  for  pleasure^  and 
not  likely  to  disturb  -the  r^MMe  of  the 
authorities,  we  were  dismissed  witk 
great  courtesy,  and  prorided  with  tbt 
aufentkaii$-9d^,  or  permission  to  le- 
Mde.  From  that  tisM  to  the  day  of 
our  departure(some  months  afterwards], 
we  were  never  troubled  by  the  Austrian 
police.  Our  French  travellers,  we  ua- 
derstood,  were  by  no  means  so  le- 
niently treated ;  for  their  cross-examie- 
ation  lasted  for  a  considerable  tiae; 
and  they  were  not  best  pleaded  at  being 
so  evidently  the  objects  of  suspkion. 

On  this  31st  of  August,  we  com- 
pleted our  sleam-voyage  i^  the  Danube 
trom  Constantinople  to  Vienna;  a  voy- 
age which,  despHe  its  occasional  amuse- 
ments, no  one^f  the  party  would  ever  be 
desirous  of  repeating.  We  bad  been  en- 
gaged in  it  for  thirty-three  days,  incl^fe 
of  quarantine ;  chat  is,  fwenty-diree  days 
actonllydevoled  to  the  oiera  voyage. 
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HOUSE  OF  UNCOMMOHS. 

Jmii,  f"  di$  AprUu,  18400. 

Ordered f  Toat  a  Select  Cororoittee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  tbe  System  of 
Blockheads,  Dunderheads,  and  Humbugs  tltroughout  the  United  Kingdom,  their 
Efficacy  in  the  State,  their  Influence  upon  Morals,  and  how  &r  they  are  susceptible 
of  Iropro?eroent. 

And  a  Committee  was  nominated  of,—* 

Lord  John  FqszIo. 


Mr.  Peter  NumskulL 

Mr.  John  Joseph  Thickhead,  juu 

Lord  Doldrums. 

Sir  Timothy  Trout. 

Viscount  Balderdash. 


Sir  Edward  Noddle. 

Mr.  John  Topple. 

Mr.  Fitifooile. 

Mr.  Rapprascal. 

Mr.  Mackintosh. 

Mr.  Frederick  Weathereye. 


Orderedy  That  tbe  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and 
Uecords. 

Ordered^  That  Five  be  a  Quorum,  and  that  they  repoft  their  Proceedings  to 
The  House. 


REPORT. 
TflE  Select  Couuittee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  System  of  Blockheads, 
Dunderheads,  and  Humbugs  in  the  United  Kingdom^  their  Efficacy  in  the 
State,  their  Influence  upon  Morals,  and  how  far  they  are  susceptible  of  Im- 
provement, having  been  empowered  to  report  their  Opinion  thereon,  together 
with  the  Evidence  taken  before  them; — Have  agreed  to  the  following  preli- 
miuary  Report  : — 


In  order  to  comply  with  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  House,  your  Committee 
have  instituted  a  very  hiborious,  hard- 
working, and  perspiring  inquiry  mCo 
the  system  of  Blockheads,  Dunder- 
heads, and  Humbugs.  That  inquiry 
has  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the 
last  and  some  portion  of  the  present 
session,  during  which,  in  order  to  as- 
rive  at  a  sati^Mitory  and  unconfiicting 
conclusioa,  they  have  examined  no  less 
than  five  millions  of  witnesses ;  many, 
or  perhaps  it  may  be  more  safely  said 
the  greater  part,  of  them,  as  is  usually 
the  case^  knowrog  nothing  of  the  mat- 
ter upon  which  they  were  examined. 
Amongst  the  persons  whose  testimony 
will  soon  form  part  of  the  records  of 
this  House  are  several  members,  not 
only  of  your  Committee,  but  of  te 
honourable  House  itself,  who  in  the 
course  of  the  investigation  have  given 
very  frequent  practical  illustrations  of 
the  almost  universal  universaTity  of  this 
aUnost  universal  system.  Much  irre- 
levant matter  has  necessarily  crept  into 
the  evidence,  from  the  pndixity  of  some 
of  the  witnesses,  who  have  occasionally 
diverted  (your  Committee  do  not  mean 
"diverted"  in  the  funny  acceptation  of 
the  word)  the  attention  of  your  atten- 
tive Committee  from  the  special  subject 
of  considerate  considenition,  to  such 


matters  as  corn-laws,  tbe  Chimney- 
sweepers' act,  state  of  trade,  metropo- 
litan police,  cab  accidents,  crimes  in 
Irelaiui,  steam  balloons,  industrious 
fleas,  change  of  ministry  and  Lamb's 
fry,  infusion  of  senna  and  salts,  per- 
petual motion,  and  so  on.  As  your 
attentive  Committee,  however,  are 
given  lo  understand  that  this  is  a  very 
frequent  practice  with  other  commit- 
tees of  this  House,  they  have  felt  that 
there  was  the  less  occasion  for  repress- 
ing these  diversions  and  deviations  from 
the  rectilinear  path  of  their  instructions, 
for  whk^  so  many  valuable  precedents 
are  extant. 

For  the  sake  of  that  brevity  and 
clearness  which  have  at  all  times,  from 
the  deluge  down  to  the  present  year, 
formed  a  remarkable  and  characteristic 
characteristic  of  the  reports  of  this 
House,  it  will  be  necessary  to  arrange 
the  labours  of  your  laborious  Conunit- 
tee  in  4641  heads;  which, by  a  singular, 
unaccountable,  and  strange  coincidence, 
form  the  exact  number  ti  pounds  ster- 
ling worth  of  gold  dust  not  long  ago 
stolen  from  the  premises  of  Messrs. 
Hartley  and  Co.,  wharfingers  of  Iron- 
gate,  in  the  city  of  I/mdon.  Your 
Committee,  however,  do  not  attach 
any  very  overwhelming  importance  to 
the  circumstances  \  and  they  eeoceive 
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that  they  fulBl  their  duly  by  confining 
themselves  to  drawing  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  coincidence,  leaving 
the  House  in  their  collective  and  deli- 
berative wisdom  to  form  therefrom 
such  deductions  and  conclusions  as 
they  may  think  proper,  or  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  House  may  de- 
cide, either  bv  actual  division,  by  pair- 
ing off,  or  by  absenting  themselves 
altogether. 

As,  in  the  present  state  of  the  inves- 
tigation, it  will  be  impossible  to  dwell 
upon  the  4641  heads  into  which  the 
subject  of  blockheads,  dunderheads, 
and  humbugs  is  dividable,  your  Com- 
mittee refrain  from  touching  upon  any 
other;  they  therefore  confine  them- 
selves to  placing  before  the  House  such 
portions  of  the  evidence  as  the  [>rinters 
have  got  ready,  together  with  this  brief 
preliminary  Report,  reserving  their 
ample  one,  to  consist  of  66,541  pages 
imperial  folio,  for  some  future  occasion 
within  the  next  two  hundred  years, 
when  they  expect  to  be  able  to  manage 
(not,  however,  witliout  consummate 
skill,  arduous  labour,  and  indefatigable 
industry)  to  leave,  like  all  their  re- 
porting predecessors,  the  subject  re- 
ported upon  and  investigated,  exactly, 
precisely,  and  unchangedly,  in  the  same 
position  as  that  in  which  they  found  it. 

mXVTEa  OF  EVIDEKCE. 

Sabbati,  31°  dis  JprilU,  18400. 

MEMBERS  PRESENT. 


Sir  Edward  Noddle. 
Mr.  WMthereye. 
Lord  John  Funic. 
Mr.  Feter  NumtkuU. 
Mr.  FiUfooBle. 


Mr. 


lUpprtflcaL 
Mr.  MackinUMh. 
Lord  Doldrums. 
Viscount  Balderdash. 
Mr.J.J.ThickheadiJun. 

Sir  Timothy  Trout  in  the  Chair* 

Vr.Stupidau,  ctMed  in ;  and  Examined* 

Chairman,]  You  are  a  blockhead? 
— I  am. 

How  long  have  you  been  a  block- 
head ?— I  can  scarcely  tell ;  I  believe 
from  my  earliest  childhood. 

Will  you  give  the  Committee  a  de- 
scription of  the  first  symptoms  which 
gave  you  an  idea  that  you  were  a  block- 
head ? — I  would  rather  be  excused  an- 
swering that  question. 

For  what  reason  ?— I  do  not  wish  to 
speak  too  much  in  praise  of  myself. 

Lord  John  Fuzzie;.]  The  Committee 
are  to  understand  that  your  reason  for 
not  wishing  to  answer  iljat  question  is 
that  you  do  not  wish  to  speak  too  much 
in  praise  of  yourself?— Precisely  so. 

You  attach  no  other  significations  to 
your  words? — I  do  noi. 


Is  it  not  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
a  blockhead  to  praise  himself?—!  be- 
lieve it  is  generally  so  considered  to  be; 
but  I  am  what  is  defined  by  the  statis- 
tical writers  a  modest  blockhead. 

Mr,  Peter  NumtkulL]  As  you  speak 
of  statistical  writers,  and  of  modest 
blockheads,  I  presume  you  have  paid 
some  attention  to  the  classification  of 
blockheads  ? — It  has  been  a  fiivourite 
pursuit  with  roe.  I  have  drawn  up  a 
table  which  will,  I  trust,  give  much  in- 
formation as  to  the  various  classes  inlo 
which  they  may  be  divided.  \V» 
witness  delivered  in  a  paper,  vide 
Jff)endix.'] 

Chairman.']  Do  you  consider  that 
blockheads  form  a  large  portion  of  the 
community?— A  very  laige  portion  in- 
deed ;  but  amongst  blockheads  I  in- 
clude dunderheads. 

Why  so  ?  Are  there  not  important 
and  striking  differences  between  them? 
— ^There  are,  certainly;  but  I  include 
them  in  one  genius, 

Mr,  Rapprascal.]  Genus,  you  mean, 
probably  ? — Precisely :  as  the  Irishman 
said,  you  have  only  to  knock  an  t  out 
to  make  your  man  and  my  man  the 
same.  I  include  them  in  the  one 
genus,  upon  the  same  principle  that 
every  mare  is  a  horse,  though  the  con- 
verse of  the  proposition  does  not  bold 
good. 

Chairman,]  Are  there  not  other  ana- 
logies that  you  could  adduce  ?-'Cer- 
tainly ;  in  every  species  of  animal  in 
which  the  name  generally  applied  to 
the  female  differs  from  that  which 
custom  has  assigned  to  the  male. 

May  I  ask  for  an  example  ? — In  the 
case  of  the  well-known  aomestic  ani- 
mal called  a  dog. 

True ;  but  is  not  the  term  applied 
to  a  female  dog  often  used  in  other 
senses,  and  with  other  significations?— 
I  have  understood  so:  indeed  it  has 
been  a  topic  of  conversation  in  my 
neighbourhood,  that  a  gentleman  b^ 
applied  such  an  epithet  to  his  wife; 
but  I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own  actoal 
and  positive  knowledge. 

Mr.  RapprasaiL]  Then  it  is  mere 
hearsay  ?— As  hr  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  am  free  to  confess  that  it  is. 

Mr.  Mackintosh.]  You  have,  liow- 
ever,  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
monosyllabic  part  of  speech  which  sig- 
nifies a  female  dog  has  been  used  by  a 
gentleman  of  your  neighbouibood  as 
an  epithet  to  his  wife?— I  cettamly 
have  the  authority  of  seven!  hjgM^ 
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respectable  blockheads,  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  meddling  witli  matters  that  in 
no  way  relate  to  them. 

Chairman,']  Including  dunderheads 
with  blockheads,  you  conceive,  I  ap- 

erehend,  that  they  are  Tery  numerous, 
[ave  you  at  all  turned  your  attention ' 
as  to  what  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
contains  the  greatest  number? — I  have ; 
but  as  that  is  a  question  that  involves 
80  many  elements  for  consideration, 
and  not  expecting  to  be  examined  upon 
that  particular  part  of  the  subject  to- 
day, I  can  only  speak  from  memory. 
I  have  very  abstruse  tables  and  ela- 
borate calculations ;  but  they  are  too 
numerous  for  roe  to  carry  them  all  at 
once  in  my  thick  head. 

JLordI>oUrtm<i.1  You  have  described 
yourself  as  a  modest  blockhead.  Are 
you  aware  of  the  distinction  between 
them  as  a  class  and  twaddling  block- 
heads ?•— I  cannot,  to  my  mind,  give  you 
a  better  or  more  convincing  distinction 
than  by  describing  a  twaddling  block- 
head as  a  twaddler,  and  a  modest 
blockhead  as  a  modest  man. 

Are  these  not  nearly  synonymous 
terms? — Not  to  my  apprehension;  I 
can  see  a  vast  distinction  between  them. 
The  Committee  will  do  me  the  favour 
to  perceive  that,  in  my  illustration  of 
their  essential  difference,  I  drop  the 
word  blockhead,  that  being  common 
to  both. 

Who  do  you  imagine  is  the  greatest 
blockhead  in  this  room  ? — I  would  not 
wish  to  be  personal  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee,  presuming  always  that 
he  has  been  selected  for  the  honour- 
able office  because  no  greater  could  be 
found. 

In  endeavouring  to  avoid  any  per- 
sonality towards  the  diairroan,  do  you 
not  conceive—? — I  do  not  conceive. 

Hear  me  finish  my  question.  Do 
you  not  conceive — [The  witness  exhi- 
bited symptoms  of  impatience,  which 
the  chairman  was  compelled  to  repress 
by  a  smart  tap  of  an  ebony  ruler  upon 
the  occipiUd  region  of  the  doctor's 
head]— that  I  am  as  great  a  blockhead 
as  tKe  chairman  ? — I  really  must  leave 
that  to  honourable  members  to  decide. 
All  I  can  say  is,  that  it  was  not  with 
any  feeling  of  partiality  towards  the 
chairman  in  particular  that  I  innuendoed 
him  as  the  greatest  blockhead  in  tlie 
present  company. 

Chairman.']  Vou  are  a  member  of 
the  medical  profession,  are  you  not  ? — 
I  have  that  honour. 


You  consider  it  an  honour  to  belong 
to  it?— Undoubtedly  I  do ;  and  why  not  ? 
I  found  very  great  difficulty  in  procuring 
my  diploma. 

Inwliat  way  did  you  find  difficulty? 
— I  should,  perliaps,  mention  to  the 
Committee  that  I  went  up  for  my 
examination  three  times.  The  first  time 
the  president— 

Of  the  College  of  Surgeons  or 
Physicians,  which  was  it? — Neither 
one  nor  the  other :  it  was  the  presi- 
dent of  a  trading  society  callea  the 
Apothecaries'  Company,  which  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  in 
drugs,  but  which  has  of  late  assumed 
the  right  of  examining  candidates  for 
their  diplomas  in  all  the  branches  of 
medical  education.  This  president  paid 
me  the  compliment  of  saying  I  was  the 
greatest  blockhead  he  had  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  examinins  :  he,  in  conse- 
quence, recommendeo  me  to  study  for 
twelve  months  more.  I  then  tried  the 
College  of  Surgeons ;  but  was  not  a 
whit  more  fortunate.  At  last  I  took 
refuge  at  that  refuge  for  the  destitute, 
St.  Andrew's,  where  I  obtained  my  de- 
gree as  a  bachelor  of  medicine. 

With  privilege  to  kill  her  majesty's 
lieges  according  to  law  ? — Precisely  so. 

Have  you  much  practice  ? — I  have  a 
laise  share. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  an  individual, 
who  had  so  much  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing his  degree,  should  have  any  practice 
at  all  ? — By  no  means. 

How  so  ? — In  the  first  place,  as  I 
had  money,  I  was  enabled  to  take  hand- 
some apartments,  and  hire  a  brass  plate. 

Hire  a  brau  plate  I  Will  you  explain 
what  you  mean  by  hiring  a  brass  plate  ? 
— Oh,  it  is  simply  having  the  privilege 
of  putting  on  the  hall-door,  '<  Dr.  Stu- 
piaass.  Physician  and  Accoucheur.*'  I 
kept  my  cab  and  a  tiger. 

Mr.  Peter  NumtkuU.]  A  real  tiger? 
— ^Yes,  a  real  London  tiger.  I  went  to 
parties  whenever  I  was  asked,  and 
practised  the  usual  trick  of  being  called 
out  a  dozen  tiroes,  under  pretence  of  a 
patient  wanting  me.  But  the  circuro- 
stance  which  tended  most  to  my  ad- 
vancement was  the  following : — I  have 
a  friend — a  very  clever  fellow  indeed — 
a  member  of  the  profession,  and  an  old 
schoolfellow.  He  was  fool  enough, 
when  only  sixteen,  to  marry  a  girl,  like 
himself,  without  a  sixpence.  He  is  now 
about  thirty-five,  and  has  ten  children. 
Well,  he  came  to  me  one  day,  about 
four  years  ago,  tofi^cil^my  assistance. 
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He  told  me  be  wu  in  the  deepest  dis- 
tiets.  It  tppetied,  from  his  statement 
to  me  at  the  time,  that  he  had  written 
a  book  upon  a  medical  subject,  which 
he  expected  would  at  ouce  bring  him 
fame  and  fortune.  When  I  saw  him, 
he  had  been  to  every  medical  publisher 
in  London.    They  had  all  refused  to 

Erint  his  MS. ;  all  but  one  to  read  it. 
[e  was  starring,  having  for  weeks  pre- 
▼iousljr  subsisted  upon  hope,  and  an 
occasional  crust  of  hard  bread,  raois« 
tened  only  by  a  draught  from  the 
neighbouring  parish  pump.  In  his 
desperation  be  had  ottered  the  MS.  to 
a  pawnbroker,  whose  lad  had  witli  jeers 
aareed  to  give  him  Is.  6d,\  more  for 
charity,  as  he  intimated,  than  for  its 
worth.  Burning  tears  of  anguish  rolled 
down  the  ghastly  cheeks  of  my  friend 
as  he  begged  that  I  would  lend  him  a 
sovereign,  to  give  his  wife  and  three 
children  one  full  meal  of  even  the 
coarsest  food,  and  to  enable  him  with 
the  remaining  18f .  to  pay  a  part  of  the 
arrear  of  rent  be  owed  to  the  landlord, 
who  had  threatened  to  expel  him  from 
his  rnrret  unless  he  discharged  it; 
''  and,"  continued  he,  witli  a  sigh  of 
anguish  that  would  have  at  once  melt- 
ed the  heart  of  any  charitable  person, 
which,  thank  Heaven  1  (the  witness  here 
cast  his  eyes  upwards,)  I  am  not, 
''  to-morrow  I  have  nothing  but  the 
workhouse  or  a  prison  to  shdter  roe 
and  mine."  I  was  at  the  moment  me- 
ditating the  answer  with  whidi  I  sliould 
pack  him  about  bis  business,  when  a 
thought,as  sudden  as  a  Bash  of  lightning, 
and  equally  brilliant,  struck  me.  *<  I 
will  gwt  you  10/.  for  the  MS."  said  I. 
The  man*s  sunken,  ghastly  eoutttenaace, 
suddenly  gleamed  with  joy ;  but  the 
flush  that  suffused  it  for  a  moment  as 
suddenly  relapsed.  He  shook  his  head 
and  murmured  :  <<  Ten  pounds  for 
months'  unceasing  labour  I  No,  no ;  for 
God*s  sake,  do  not  tempt  me  in  my 
roiservT  <^  Recollect  your  wife  and  chil* 
dren,^  said  I,  and  I  looked  him  hard  in 
the  face ; "  they  are  sUrving."  "  Ha  l" 
replied  he,  and  he  seemed  wrought  up 
to  sudden  frenxy,  **  tliey  are,  they  are  I 
What  can  I  do  ?  Whither  shall  I  fly  ? 
for  I  have  no  means  of  saving  them.*' 
"  You  have,"  I  answered,  and  1  looked 
him  still  harder  in  the  face:  <' you 
can  have  the  10/.  this  moment." 
«  No,  no,"  said  he;  "  she,"  meaning 
his  wife,  I  suppose,  "  would  rather  let 
the  child  now  m  her  womb,  which  she 
has  never  yet  seen  to  love  with  a  m^ 


ther's  love,  perish  lor  wnt  of  j 
nanee,  than  that  the  labour  of  6ve 
months,  accomplished  with  aching  head 
and  aching  heart,  should  go  for  that" 
"  You  have  your  choice,"  said  I, 
sternly,  and  catching  the  beU-haadle : 
'*  the  money  or  the  MS.;  the  one,  ien 
golden  sovereigns— > the  odier,  waste 
paper."  I  drew  my  purse  fran  ray 
pocket  whilst  I  spoke,  and  dangled  it 
belbie  him.  He  heard  the  clinking  of 
the  sovereignsy  and  his  eyes  glislmd 
and  were  fixed  upon  them  ontil  I 
thought  his  eyeballs  would  start  from 
their  sunken  sockets.  I  took  the  sove- 
reigns from  my  porse,  and  passed  them 
alternately  firom  one  hand  lo  the  other. 
To  the  starving  man  the  sight  of  the 
gold  was  irresistible.  I  saw  that  he  re- 
lented ;  and  as  he  was  an  old  school- 
fellow that  had  often  saved  me  fiom  a 
pummelling  when  1  deserved  it»  I  de- 
termined to  shew  him  the  extent  of  my 
generosity.  I  oflfeied  him  another  half- 
soveteigii.  This  settled  the  matter  at 
once.  My  friend  and  former  schod- 
fellow  went  home  with  his  10/.  lOc. 
I  went  the  next  day  in  rov  cab  to  one 
of  the  publishers  who  had  refused  to 
read  tlie  MS.|  tafing  the  precaution, 
however,  in  the  firat  instance  to  aher 
the  Utle-page,  and  to  call  the  book  my 
own.  Igave  the  publisher  a  guarantee; 
the  work  came  out;  I  sent  copies  of  it 
to  every  newspaper  and  periodical  in 
I/Nidon  ;  and  having  a  friend  that 
knows  ^  the  critics,"  he  gave  them  all 
a  capital  dinner;  for  which  I  paid.  The 
book  was  immensely  poflfed ;  and  I  may 
safely  say  that  it  deserved  it  Ickaied 
150/.  by  its  sale^and  mwaided  my  friend 
by  a  present  of  another  sovereign.  I 
wMted  to  engage  with  him  to  write  a 
seoond  book  for  me.  But  pra?  just  do 
ne  the  favour  to  mark  his  base  in- 
fftatitude I— whether  it  wae  that  be 
had  heard  of  the  success  of  my  book^ 
or  that  he  liad  grown  desperatei  I  can- 
not say,  but  certain  it  is  that  he  refbsed, 
unless  I  promised  him  50/.  fbr  it,  one- 
half  to  be  paid  upon  the  nail. 

Mr.FttmrNumakuU,]  Upon  the  nail  I 
Upon  what  nail?— It  is  a  figure  of 
speech -^nothing  more..  I  had  no  al- 
ternative ;  so  1  complied  with  his  de- 
mand, notwithstanding  its  impropriety. 
The  publisher  not  only  did  not  require 
a  guarantee,  but,  afier  some  Uttie  bar- 
gaining, consented  to  give  me  300/. 
This  work  had  the  same  Success  as  the 
first.  I  have  in  consequence  had  nu- 
nieroas  oSfers  to  wriji^l^^^fgniri- 
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iNite  U>»  various  pubUcftlions ;  so  that 
my  friend  is  constantly  employed* 
But,  like  every  man  whom  you  save 
from  starvation,  he  becomes  daily  more 
ungrateful.  He  never  ceases  complain- 
ir^  thougli  I  allow  him  100/.  arvear 
and  all  my  left-oif  clothes,  for  which 
he  has  only  to  hibour  at  the  rate  of 
sixteen  hours  a-day ;  and,  considering 
the  risk  I  run,  I  think  I  pay  him  very 
handsomely. 

How  has  this  secured  your  prao« 
tice?— 'My  reputation  is  founded  on 
my— you  see  I  call  them  "  my  "— 
b(x>ks.  People  suppose  that  because 
I  have  (which  you  linow  I  have  noi) 
written  a  book,  I  must  understand  the 
subject  upon  which  it  treats  better  than 
other  meaical  men. 

ChmrmanJ]  Then  you  are  a  humbug 
as  well  as  a  blockhead  ?^That  I  am. 

A  successful  humbug  ? — I  apprehend 
lam. 

Upon  the  whole,  judging  from  your 
very  extensive  experience,  are  you  of 
opinion  that  the  blockhead  and  the 
humbug  gets  on  better  in  the  world 
than  tl^  man  of  genius  ?— I  do ;  and 
for  this  simple  reason :  Your  man  of 
genius  is  a  man  with  ninety«nine  out 
of  the  hundred  qualities  which  con* 
stitute  the  perfect  specimen  of  the 
species;  but  he  just  wants  the  hun* 
dredth,  which  I  conceive—- 

Mr,  Peter  NumtkuU.']  Then  you  do 
conceive,  do  you  I—On  tbb  particular 
occasion  I  do.  As  I  said,  he  wants 
the  hundredth,  which  is  the  most  im* 
portant  of  all,  namely,  self-interest. 
Now  your  blockhead  and  your  humbug, 
in  ^absence  of  the  iiinety*nine  others, 
has  this  one  to  make  amends  fbr  the 
rest.  Hence  the  frequent  success  of 
the  latter  two,  and  the  invariable  failure 
of  the  fbrmer. 

But  does  not  the  man  of  genius  gain 
in  reputation  and  honour,  though  he 
may  fail  in  procuring  money  ?— I  would 
ask,  in  return,  Will  reputation  and  ho* 
nour  give  the  man  of  genius  bread  if  he 
is  hungry?  Will  reputation  and  honour 
pay  bis  quarter's  rent,  clothe  his  child- 
ren, or  enable  him  to  buy  firing  in 
winter?  Will  reputation  and  honour 
give  him  a  seat  in  this  House,  where 
he  can  make  a  fool  of  himself?  Will 
reputation  and  honour 

Chairman  Ji  You  are  asking  too  manjr 
questions,  ion  are  usurping  the  pn- 
vilege  of  this  Committee.—*!  am  mum 
and  dumb,  then. 

iiave  you  any  thing  more  fo  say 


upon  the  subject? — ^Not  afkr  saying 
tliat  I  am  mum  and  dumb.  [The  wit* 
nets  wa$  directed  to  withdraw?] 

Mr.  Thomas  Fitzable,  called  in ;  and 
Examined. 

Chairman.]  You  have  perpetmted 
some  dromatic  absurdities,  I  believe  ? — 
A  great  many. 

You  are  quite  addicted  to  that  pur- 
suit ? — Very  much ;  I  may  say,  incur- 
ably so. 

I  ou  are  a  very  great  blockhead  ? — 
I  am. 

A  humbug  ?— No,  not  much  of  that. 

What  first  induced  you  to  commit  a 
dramatic  absurdity  ?— 1  first  committed 
it,  now  commit  it^  and  ever  will  com* 
mit  it,  upon  the  great  public  principle, 
that  in  this  free  and  enlightened  coun- 
try evenr  man  is  entitled  to  make  as 
great  a  rool  of  himself  as  he  pleases. 

Mr.  Frederick  Weaihereye.]  Pro- 
vided he  does  not  violate  decency  ?— 
Oh,  certainly,  Mr.  Weathereye. 

[The  chairman  rose,  and  admonished 
the  witness  that  he  was  not  to  address 
an  honourable  member  by  his  siniame ; 
such  practice  being  inconvenient,  un- 
precedented, and  unconstitutional.] 

Chairman.]  Are  not  managers  great 
blockheads  to  accept  your  lucubrations? 
— I  riudl  answer  that  question  by  as- 
suring the  honourable  member  that 
these  persons  are  proverbially  amongst 
the  greatest  blockheads  in  Europe : 
they  understand  the  public  taste  less 
than  any  individuals  in  the  empire. 

May  there  not  be  some  exceptions  ? 
—I  believe  not:  to  wit,  they  have  all 
accq>ted  my  pieces. 

Viecount  BaUkrdath.]  When  you  use 
the  word  <'  pieces,"  do  vou  mean  to 
assert  they  are  fugitive  pieces  ?— They 
generally  are ;  for  they  are  no  sooner 
produced,  than  they  are  vrithdrewn. 

Wluit  is  the  longest  period  that  any 
of  your  pieces  has  ever  run  ? — I  had 
one  that  met  with  unprecedented  and 
triumphant  success :  it  ran  ten  nights. 

Ten  nights  1—- it  must  have  been 
tired  if  it  ran  all  that  time.  But,  pray, 
how  did  it  happen? — It  was  at  the 
close  of  the  season,  when  the  first  piece 
happened  to  be  very  attractive,  and  the 
house  filled  in  spite  of  me. 

Chairman.]  if  managers  withdraw 
your  pieces  so  speedily,  they  do  not 
seem  such  blockheads  as  you  represent 
them  to  be  ? — I  referred  their  great  act 
of  blockheadism  to  having  any  thing  to 
do  with  me  in  the  first  instanc^ogie 
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Sir  Edward  NoddU,]  You  tpoke  of 
pieces  just  now,  did  you  not? — Yes. 

You  are  quite  certain  tliat  was  the 
term  you  used  ? — I  am  quite  certain. 

May  I  be^  to  ask  what  you  mean  by 
the  term  '*  pieces?" — Any  dramatic 
production  comes  under  Uie  denomina- 
tion of  a  piece.  It  is,  pro  tanto^  a  com* 
plete  production. 

A  complete  production !  Then  I  am 
to  understand  that  all  your  pieces  are 
complete?— I  endeavour  to  make  them 
so. 

The  public  and  you  frequently  differ  ? 
— Always;  but  I  think  the  public  is 
wrong. 

Mr,  Fitzfoozle,]  When  you  speak 
of  the  public,  do  you  mean  every  rank 
in  society,  from,  as  the  writers  of  ro- 
mance say,  the  duke  to  the  peasant? — 
In  part  I  do,  in  part  I  don't. 

An  enigmatical  answer.  Explain 
yourself.— From  the  duke  to  the  pea- 
sant means  the  general  public.  But 
there  is  another  public,  which  is  called 
the  theatrical  public.  This  theatrical 
public  consists  of  gentlemen  (I  am  not 
aware  there  is  any  act  to  entitle  them 
to  the  appellation,  but  I  shall  give 
them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  call 
them  gentlemen),  from  old  Tommy 
Milldown,  the  register  of  whose  birth 
was  destroyed  at  the  fire  of  London, 
to  the  editors  of  the  twopenny -lialf- 
penny  weekly  publications,  and  the 
hangers^n  of  Uie  third  and  fourth- 
rate  actors  and  actresses.  These  per- 
sons never  pay  for  admission,  but  are 
continually  teasing  every  body  con- 
nected with  tlieatres  for  orders.  They 
assail  me  perpetually,  and  I  constantly 
bestow  the  orders  which  my  privilege 
as  an  author  entitles  me  to  upon  those 
who  evinoe  their  thanks  by,  as  I  have 
reason  to  know,  most  vociferous  ex- 
pressions of  disapprobation. 

Chairman.]  To  what  department  of 
the  drama  do  you  principally  devote 
your  attention  ? — I  am  not  particular. 
I  try  my  hand  at  "  every  thing  by  turns, 
and  nothing  long."  (Shakspeare,ahem !) 

In  which  do  you  consider  your  chief 
excellence  lies?— I  myself  think  (I  may 
be  wrong,  however)  in  the  diabolically 
bad. 

Theirbeing  diabolically  bad  accounts 
for  so  many  being  d— d,  eh  ? — It  does. 
Ila,  ha ! — very  good  indeed  I  1*11  have 
that  in  my  next  farce. 

Don't  laugh,  but  confine  yourself  to 
answering  the  questions  put  to  you. 
Voii  have  written  melodramas? — Yes; 


Be  good  enough  to  describe  the  way 
you  set  about  writing  a  melodnuna  ? — 
My  first  operation-^— 

Lord  DoidntmsJ]  Are  you  a  surgeon  ? 
— No,  I  am  not.  My  first  operation 
(and,  if  the  Committee  will  excuse  my 
making  the  pun,  it  is  a  capital  operation, 
for  it  is  a  labour  of  the  bead)  depends 
upon  the  theatre  for  which  Hms  mielo  is 
intended.  If  I  receive  an  order,  say 
on  a  Wednesday,  to  have  a  melo  ready 
for  the  following  Monday  for  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  I  know  at  once  the 
kind  of  tiling  that  is  wanted.  The 
audiences  of  the  Surrey  side  like  a 
spicy,  strong-flavoured  article.  In  ^t, 
it  you  were  only  to  pepper  the  piece 
with  one  murder  or  so,  you  don*t  give 
it  a  shadow  of  a  chance.  You  must 
have  at  least  three  murdered  men. 

Mr.  Fitzfoozle,]  Real  murdered 
men  ? — ^Yes,  as  far  as  the  play  is  con- 
cerned ;  with  the  ghost  of  one  of  them 
rolled  up  in  a  table-cloth  (clean,  if  pos- 
sible) perpetually  at  the  heels  of  the 
! Principal  murderer.  If  at  the  end 
which  is  generally  the  case,  as  you 
must  get  rid  of  him  some  way)  he 
fights  a  grand  terrific  sword  combat, 
vou  produce  a  fine  dramatic  efifect  by 
having  the  ghost  upon  an  eminence  at 
the  back  of  the  stage,  pointing  his  finger, 
and  grinning  a  ghastly  grin  (a  thin  man, 
with  a  cod's  mouth,  is  best  for  the  part), 
when  the  adversary  slays  him,  and  then 
suddenly  vanishing  in  an  eighteen- 
penny  glare  of  blue  and  red  light  and 
a  clap  of  thunder. 

Chairman.}  Your  description  in- 
terests me  greatly.  How  do  you  dis- 
pose of  the  other  murderers? — It  is 
often  rery  difficult  to  know  what  to  do 
with  them.  I  generally  poison  one  or 
two.  Sbmetimes,  a  prcpoi  de  ricn^  I 
march  in  a  file  of  soldiers,  who  lead 
them  to  sufmmary  execution.  When 
I  want  a  little  variety,  I  make  a  re- 
pentant murderer;  but  this  is  some- 
times dangerous  work,  because  he  must 
make  two  or  three  long  speeches,  to 
assure  every  body  that  be  has  turned 
from  vice  to  virtue.  Tlib  sometimes 
makes  the  galleries  impatient,  wlien 
they  cry  out,  *^  Cut  it  short  1  there's  a 
good  chap  I"  Besides,  the  butchers' 
boys,  and  what  Sir  £.  L.  Bulwer  so 
poetically  calls  the  "  lemans,"  prefer 
that  the  bad  uns  should  be  put  out  of 
the  way,  that  the  good  uns  may  vow 
eternal  felicity,  and  so  forth,  among 
Uiemselves. 
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of  this  side  differ  from  those  of  the 
other  side  of  the  water? — I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  the  difference  is  not  near  as 
great  as  it  used  to  be :  some  of  them 
require  Just  as  much  cayenne  as  their 
neighbours.  But  if  I  write  for  a  lai^e 
house 

Now,  Mr.  Fitzable,  are  you  really 
serious?  Do  you  ever  write  for  a  lai^e 
bouse? — I  do  indeed. 

Mirabile  dictu!  Go  on,  sir  .—If,  as 
I  said,  I  write  for  a  large  house,  I  ge- 
nerally begin  the  melo  by  confining  a 
young  lady  in  a  fortress.  This  is  a  fine 
opportunity  for  a  puff  in  the  bills  about 
**  new  and  extensive  scenery."  As  the 
young  lady  has  to  do  the  sentimental 
business,  and  as  there  must  be  fun  in 
Riy  serious  melodramas,  I  give  her  a 
waiting-maid,  who  has  to  say  the  comic 
and  smart  things,  and  who  jeers  the 
young  lady's  persecutor.  The  perse- 
cutor is  generally  a  gentleman  with  a 
black  wig,  flowing  down  in  curls  upon 
his  cheeks ;  and  white  gauntlets,  which 
he  is  perpetually  pulling  on ;  and  ought 
to  be  a  neighbour  of  the  young  lady's 
papa,  and  has  carried  her  off  by  force 
from  his  mansion,  or  such  like.  I  sel- 
dom require  an  actual  murder — indeed, 
I  avoid  murder  (literary  excepted)  as 
much  as  possible.  But  I  make  the  bad 
nan  threaten  a  good  deal, — such  as 
that  the  young  lady  is  to  die  in  an 
hour  unless  she  consents  to  be  his 
bride.  Upon  which  the  young  lady  is 
to  kneel  upon  one  knee  (kneeling  upon 
both  is  ungraceful),  put  up  her  hands, 
and  appeal  to  his  mercy.  He  is  to 
Ha,  ba,  ha !  and,  stamping  his  foot, 
to  cry  out,  "  Now  you  are  in  my  power, 
and  I  shall  be  revenged  for  all  the  in- 
sults you  have  heaped  upon  me !  Have 
I  not  loved  you  from  a  child  ?" — he  is 
to  wipe  his  eye,  and  to  be  all  of  a  sud- 
den aesperately  affected — "  and  is  all 
my  love  to  be  spumed  for  that  villain 
Sir  Aldeborond  ?  '  At  the  bare  men- 
tion of  that  name  the  young  lady  is  to 
faint.  The  bad  man  cries  out,  "  What, 
ho !  within  there  V*  The  waiting-maid 
comes  in  at  O.  P.,  two  fierce-looking 
brigands  at  P.  S.  The  latter  run  to 
seize  the  young  lady.  The  waiting- 
maid  sees  their  intention ;  rushes  to 
her  mistress ;  by  a  push  of  her  taper 
fingers  shoves  off  both  the  brigands, 
who  are  hurled  to  the  ground  by  the 
violence  of  the  push ;  catches  the  young 
ladv  (who  all  this  time  fiiints  standing), 
with  one  arm,  drags  her  off  the  stage, 
whilst  she  brandishes  in  her  free  hand 
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a  dagger,  the  sight  of  which  scares  the 
bad  man  and  his  two  brigand  attend- 
ants, who  have  not  time  to  scratch 
themselves  after  their  bruises  ere  she 
has  carried  her  mistress  out  of  their 
presence.  Then  the  young  lady's  wait- 
ing-maid, by  some  wonderful  accident, 
should  get  possession  of  the  key  of  the 
postern-gate ;  and,  by  another  wonder^ 
ful  accident,  she  acquaints  Sir  Aide- 
borond's  serving-man  (her  lover,  of 
course)  with  this  fact ;  and  she  directs 
him  to  climb  an  inaccessible  wall, 
which  he  manages  to  accomplish  by 

Eieces  of  stick  hammered  on  the  flat 
y  the  carpenters,  and  painted  fortress^ 
wall  colour.  When  they  meet,  she  is 
to  say  she  can't  stop  a  moment :  how*- 
ever,  she  says  all  she  has  to  say,  which 
occupies  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour* 
He  does  ditto.  Tliey  sing  a  duet  in 
the  "When-a-little*farm-we-keep" 
style.  She  then  recollects  her  moment 
is  expired.  Slie  hastens  to  her  postern. 
He  calls  her  back.  She  comes.  He 
snatches  a  kiss,  and  runs  off.  She 
Oh !  for  shame's  him.  Tlie  audience 
(if  there  is  any)  laugh,  and  the  scene 
closes.  Next  comes  Sir  Aldeborond, 
played  by  the  walking  gentleman  of 
the  company,  very  wretched  and  very 
desperate.  AH  of  a  sudden  he  recol- 
lects the  song  the  young  lady  is  so 
fond  of.  He  sings  it ;  and,  if  there  is 
no  encore^  his  man  comes  in  at  the 
conclusion,  consoles  him,  and  says  ht 
has  a  letter  from  his  mbtress.  He  feels 
all  his  pockets,  but,  according  to  im- 
memorial practice,  cannot  find  it.  Tlie 
knight  storms,  draws  his  sword  half 
out  of  the  scabbard;  the  servitor, 
frightened  out  of  his  wits,  finds  it  at 
last  in  his  hat.  Tlie  lover  snatches  it 
while  his  man  is  making  a  profound 
bow  and  presenting  it  to  him,  kisses  it, 
eagerly  breaks  the  seal,  and  reads  for  a 
second  what  it  takes  him  ^s^  minutes 
to  describe  to  the  servitor.  They  de- 
termine to  storm  the  castle  immediately* 
Tiiis  is  the  work  of  the  last  scene, 
<'  upon  which  occasion  the  whole  stage 
is  thrown  open,  and  all  the  extensive 
resources  of  the  theatre  are  brought 
into  action,"  as  a  ci-devant  manager 
would  describe  it.  The  troops  are  Ic^ 
on  by  Sir  Aldeborond  in  person.  The 
wicked  man,  who  makes  his  appear- 
ance upon  a  lofty  battlement  four  feet 
above  the  stage,  is  desired  to  surrender 
or  to  prepare  for  instant  death.  He 
Ha,  ha,  na's  again,  and  fillips  his 
fingers  at  Sir  Aldeborond.  The  storm- 
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iag  beff'fiuh- fii,  fit,  fix— bow,  wow, 
wow^duro,  dum,  dum — terrific  sword 
combcUs — the  drawbridge  lowered— 
some  soldiers  come  out,  and  some 
go  in— there  is  greet  niDning  about 
Fi — i^-z — z — % — z — X — s —  a  rocket 
has  hit  tite  castle;  it  is  forthwith  in 
flames  in  a  doien  plaees.  The  young 
lady,  with  her  hair  or  her  wig  stream- 
ing at  fbli  length,  and  in  a  white 
muslin  gown,  waves  her  cambric  hand- 
kerchief from  the  topmost  tower,  en- 
couraging of  Sir  Aldeborood.  The 
wickM  man  rushes  out,  and  encoun- 
ters hb  bated  rival.  A  grand  combat 
between  them.  Sir  Aldeborood  is  get* 
ting  the  best  of  it.  The  wicked  man 
fiills  on  one  knee,  throws  back  his  chest, 
holds  up  his  sword,  and  looks  daggers 
and  pitchforks;  —  still  on  his  defence, 
retreats,  and  suddenly  wlieels  round  on 
his  knee  (this  is  sure  of  applause). 
Sir  Aldeborond  ofiers  him  his  life. 
'*  Never  V*  says  he ;  and  he  rises. 
"Whilst  tiying  a  desperate  blow  be  un- 
guards  himself,  ana  is  of  course  im* 
mediately  slain ;  Sir  Aldeborond *s  roan 
giving  him  a  stick  when  the  fight  is 
over  and  the  man  dead,  to  make  mat- 
ters doubly  secure.  The  young  lady  is 
carried  on  fainting;  the  red  and  blue 
lights  flare  up ;  the  dram,  per,  place 
themselves  in  striking  attitudes;  and 
the  curtain  falls. 

With  such  striking  incidents,  how 
comes  it  that  so  few  of  your  pieces 
have  been  other  than  fugitive? — Why, 
the  fisct  is  people  don't  seem  to  under- 
stand my  writings*  Would  you  believe 
it  I — they  laugh  at  what  i  intend  to  be 
sentimentally  pathetic,  and  are  very 
serious  indeed  at  my  comic  scenes. 
They  also  say  that  my  dialogue  is  non- 
sensical, my  incidents  unmeaning,  and 
my  plots  unintelligible.  They  are  all 
wrong,  however,  I  assure  you. 

Do  the  performers  who  enact  your 
characters  give  you  much  assistance? 
. — Very  little;  I  might  rather  say,  not 
any  at  all. 

Vou  astonish  roe :  for  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  in  the  papers,  the  day 
after  a  piece  of  yours  is  first  performed, 
that  Mr.  Soeo  made  the  most  of  a  very 
indifferent  part,  or  Miss  Thing^unee 
alone  (like  a  guardian  angel  sent  to 
watch  over  the  weak)  saved  the  piece 
from  d— n.  Is  there  no  truth  in 
these  statements  ? —  None  whatever ; 
for  I  will  iuet  ask,  Who  ever  saw  a 
piece  that  had  not  intrinsic  merit  suc- 
cessful I    It  may  last  for  a  few  nighu, 


and  is  then  witfadntwn,  even  thoogh  the 
most  distinguished  and  attractive  per* 
formers  appear  in  it.  They  litenlly 
do  nothing  towards  its  success;  and 
▼ery  often  mar,  or  even  totally  destroy 
it,  by  neglecting  to  study  their  part& 
Many  an  author  has  been  severely  cri- 
ticised and  censured  for  stuff  and  non- 
sense which  he  never  wrote. 

Well,  but  suppose  actors  are  perieet 
in  their  parts,  can  they  not  do  much 
for  a  bad  piece  ? — I  maintain  that  they 
cannot:  for  if  you  give  them  a  sketch 
consistent  in  all  its  parts,  displayiog 
vigour,  pointy  and  elasticity,  they  will 
then,  if  they  have  only  moderate  talent, 
by  the  touches  of  their  art,  make  an 
excellent  picture  of  life  or  maanen. 
But  let  your  sketch  be  deficient  in  the 
qualities  I  lutve  mentioned,  what,  I  say, 
can  tliey  do  for  it? — Nothing,  literally 
nothing.  Now,  just  reflect  '<  in  your 
mind*s  eye,  Horatio." 

Mr.  Peter  NumtkuU,]  There  is  no 
Horatio  here. — I  know,  sir;  I  was  only 
quoting  from  Miliou.  Reflect,  I  say, 
upon  the  number  of  pieces  oontinually 
brought  forward.  I  assert,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  which  are  acted  for  a  few  nights 
fail  because  the  actors  can  do  nothing 
witli  bad  parts.  I  know  that  I  am  a 
blockhead  for  making  this  declaration 
in  public,  because  I  am  very  much  in 
the  actors'  power;  but  truth  wiU  out  in 
spite  of  myself. 

You  will  have  to  pay  dearly  for  tbos 
expressing  your  opinion? — I  will,  in- 
deed. I  suppose  I  shall  experience  the 
same  hie  as  a  gentleman  who,  like  my- 
self, is  a  dramatic  author.  He  qoined 
the  actresses  of  Paris.  The  consequence 
has  been  that  they  have  lefused  to  ap- 
pear in  his  pieces;  and  he  was  one 
evening  recently  waylaid  and  bnilally 
beaten.  On  the  fbliowing  rooming  be 
received  by  the  peiite  potie 

Mr,  John  Jo$eph  Tkiekheatk  >«-] 
The  peiUe  po$ie  corresponds  with  our 
twopenny,  or,  as  it  is  now  called  by  phi- 
losofbers,  ♦*  local  "*  post?— I  am  not 
aware  that  it  does :  it  may,  however ; 
though  I  cannot  see  what  they  can  have 
to  write  to  one  another. 

You  misunderstand  me ;  I  mean  th^ 
are  similar.— Oh,  I  beg  pardon  I  Yes, 
they  are  similar,  except  that,  as  I  bdieve 
is  generally  known  to  this  Committee, 
the  Englisli  metropolitan  letters  are 
charged  twopence  (if  not  prepaid)  for 
half  an  ounce ;  whereas  those  that  pass 
through  the  petite  poHe  of  Paris  only 
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f»ay  three  soits,  prepaid  or  not.  To 
tetuni  from  injr  digression :  my  dra- 
matic felk)\v*labourer  received  a  letter 
with  a  sketch  representing  a  roan  get- 
ting a  sound  tlirashing,  and  the  words 
in  letters  of  blood,  or  more  probably 
red  ink,  **A  M— — ,  iei  actrices  tie  Paris 
recormamantes**  This  I  suppose  will  be 
my  hie. 

Chairmttn,'\  You  need  not  be  fright- 
ened ;  we  will  protect  you.— 1  can  only 
say  I  shall  prove  myself  a  very  great 
blockhead  if  I  expect  any  good  from 
youf  protection. 

Why  so,  sir  ?    What  do  you  raeau  ? 

Several  Hon.  Members,']  Explain, 
explain  I— Need  I  refer  to  the  case  of 
Hap-Hazard  versus  Blackburn  ? 

CkairmBn.]  You  need  not :  tlie  case 
is  quite  frean  in  our  recollections. 
Ilave  you  any  further  observations  to 
make?— I  do  not  remember  any  just 
at  the  moment.  But  if  you  want  fur- 
ther particulars,  send  over  for  me  to  tlie 
Pig  and  Bagpipes ;  I  am  iust  going  to 
have  a  drop  of  heavy.  [The  witness 
was  direcled  to  withiiraw.} 

Mr.  Ferdinand  Yaper,  called  in  i  and 
Examined. 

Chairman.]  Can  you  recall  the  act 
of  your  life  which  most  pre-eminently 
displays  your  blockheadism  ? — I  can, 
without  the  smallest  difficulty. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state 
what  that  act  is  ? — Coming  here  to  be 
examined  by  this  Committee. 

And  why  so  ? — Because  I  don't  see 
what  good  can  come  of  it.  You  are  all 
a  parcel  of  humbugs. 

Thank  you  for  your  politeness. — 
Pray,  don't  mention  it,  I  beg. 

You  are  a  manager  of  a  theatre  ? — I 
am  an  unfortunate  individual  of  that 
unibrtunate  dass. 

I  do  not  clearly  understand  you. 
Will  you  explain  whether  you  are  an 
unfortunate  individual  of  tliat  class,  or 
an  individual  of  that  unfortunate  class  ? 
—Whichever  you  please,  my  pretty 
little  dears. 

The  Chairman^  rising.]  Be  good 
enough,  sir,  to  recollect  that  you  are 
in  decent  society,  not  on  the  boards  of 
your  theatre.  Answer  a  plain  question 
by  a  civil  answer. — I  hardly  know  which 
to  say ;  but  as  you  are  so  fidgetty  for  a 
straightforward  answer,  I  am  a  little  of 
both,  and  none  of  either. 

Now  I  understand  you.  Why  could 
you  not  liave  said  so  at  first  ?  Pray, 
have  you  every  thing  your  own  way  at 


your  theatre? — I  certainly  have  with 
my  audience :  I  never  allow  them  to 
hiss  or  sliew  signs  of  disapprobation. 
I  once  turned  a  fellow  out  neck  and 
crop  because  he  hissed. 

You  had  to  pay  dearly  for  that  ? — 
No;  only  150/.  or  so— a  mere  trifle  in 
comparison  with  tl>e  principle  I  suc- 
cessiully  vindicated. 

Are  you  as  much  master  behind  the 
scenes  as  before  1 — I  am  sorry  to  say  I 
am  not.  My  actresses  give  me  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  and  persecution. 

It  has  been  said  that  you  persecute 
your  actresses :  is  tliat  true  ?— A  libel, 
I  assure  you.  I  only  wish  I  could  find 
out  tlie  author.  I  have  never  been  able 
as  yet ;  but  if  I  knew  who  it  was,  Fd 
prosecute  him — 'pon  my  life,  I  would. 

Mr,  Weaihereye.]  In  what  manner 
do  they  persecute  you  ? — ^This  is  one 
instance : — Just  as  I  was  coming  here 
to*day,  Mrs.  Beeswax  refused  to  play 
a  principal  part  in  a  new  piece,  because 
why? — she  said  it  reflected  upon  her 
character.  Ton  my  life,  the  did ;  as 
if  any  body  ever  accused  her  of  having 
any  character  to  reflect  upon. 

How  do  you  manage  to  conciliate 
these  people  when  they  are  trouble- 
some ? — Any  way  I  can ;  I'm  not  par- 
ticular. If  she's  attractive,  and  the 
men  come  to  see  lier,  I  use  the  sootli** 
iug  system — beaucoup  de  mollification^ 
as  I  say — promise  to  bring  her  out  in 
a  new  piece,  where  she  will  play  the 
heroine,  sliow  her  legs,  and  have  it  all 
her  own  way.  A  little  well-timed  flat- 
tery generally  does  the  trick. 

If  she  isn't  attractive,  or,  at  you 
describe  it,  the  men  don't  conoe  to  see 
her,  how  do  you  proceed  ? — ^Tell  her  to 
go  to  the . 

And  does  slie  go  ? — Can't  say,  I'm 
sure. 

VVhat  kind  of  pieces  are  performed 
at  your  theatre  ?— Any ;  all ;  every 
kind. 

You  are  the  sole,  judge  in  the  selec- 
tion ? — I  should  like  to  see  who  else 
would  attempt  to  do  it. 

You  are  always  right  inyourjudg^ 
ment,  eh  ? — Tout  au  conlraire. 

Do  you  make  your  actors  study 
their  parts  ? — I  do  the  best  1  can.  I 
may  say  they  are  generally  perfect. 

Do  you  study  your  parts? — Never 
did  such  a  thing  in  my  life.  I  have  a 
general  idea,  aiid  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
about  tlu!  business  of  tiie  scene,  from 
tlie  getting-up  of  the  piece.  I  know 
when  it  is  my  cue  to  come  on.    The 
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actors  undcrstaiK)  me;  I  understand 
them.  If  I  miss  my  cue,  I  either  talk 
nonsense  at  random,  or  the  person  I  am 
playing  to  puts  mv  speecn  interroga- 
tively. Thus,  should  I  have  to  rush  on 
the  stage,  saving  something  like  '*  I  saw 
your  wicked  father,  and  he  has  sworn 
never  to  forgive  you."  If  the  person 
to  whom  I  have  to  address  this  speech 
finds  roe  at  fault,  he  would  say, 
"  You  saw  my  wicked  father,  did  you 
not  ?"  To  which  I  would  answer, 
"  I  did."  "  And  he  is  determined 
never  to  fbigive  my  rash  act,  is  he 
not  ?"  To  which  I  reply,  "  He  is." 
And  if  1  want  to  produce  a  fine  efiect, 
I  shake  my  head,  pause,  and  repeat, 
" He  is;''  and  add,  indeed,  "By  Jingo,'' 
"  Upon  my  soul,"  or  whatever  comes 
uppermost  at  the  moment. 

Chairman^  Are  yOu  ever  at  a  loss 
for  something  to  say  ? — Never. 

Don't  the  authors  complain  of  your 
not  repeating  their  words  r — They  do ; 
but  I  don't  care  for  what  they  may 
say.  What  are  the  authors*  words  with- 
out my  scenic  effects,  I  should  like  to 
know? 

Is  that  the  prevalent  opinion? — I 
don't  care  for  prevalent  opinions. 

I  believe  you  play  melodramas?— 
Yes,  with  plenty  of  murders,  shootings, 
dirkings,  stranglings,  drownings,  poi- 
sonings, or  death  by  any  violence  tliat 
can  be  suggested.  I  give  a  premium 
to  whoever  invents  a  new  species  of 
assassination.  Tlien  we  relieve  the 
gruff  pathetic  by  the  introduction  of  a 
funny  baker,  or  postman,  or  cabman, 
or  any  thing  that  is  convenient.  As 
I  said  before,  I  am  not  particular. 
We  give  him  a  sweetlieart ;  and  as 
our  comic  business-man  is  a  favourite, 
we  always  clap  him,  by  hook  or  by 
crook,  into  every  scene.  We  general- 
ly manage  this  way :  Opening  scene, 
two  old  ladies,  or  an  old  gentleman  and 
an  old  lady,  who  do  the  "  Don't  you 
know"  business—— 

Mr,  RapprascaL]  The  "  Don't  you 
know"  business  I  —  what  is  that? — 
What,  don't  ymi  know  what  the 
"  Don't  you  know  '^  business  is  ? 
[The  honourable  member  shook  his 
head.]  The  "  Don't  you  know"  peo- 
ple are  the  actors  who  tell  the  story  of 
the  principal  characters  for  the  last 
thirty  years  :  a  kind  of  introduction, — 
the  "  Mr.  Audience,  Mr.  Moulywous- 
key,  the  hero ;  Mr.  Moulywouskey,  the 
hero,  Mr.  Audience."  This  done,  we 
have  a  horror;  then  a  comic  relief;  then 


a  scenic  effect,— a  greeu  lamp  reflected 
upon  a  man,  to  make  him  look  like  a 
corpse,  or  something  of  that  sort.  So 
ends  first  act.  Second  act:  Horror, 
relief,  scenic  effect  —  scenic  effisct, 
horror,  relief.  Third  act :  Ditto,  ditto, 
ditto,  with  combination  of  horror; 
scenic  effect,  a  touch  of  patlietic,  and 
double  marriage ;  and  for  a  grand  con- 
cluding effort,  rosin  burning,  blue  lights 
and  red  lights,  of  course,  flame  in  abund- 
ance. Tllis  is  grand,  sir — positively 
grand ! 

Mr,  Mackintosh.}  You  said  con- 
tinually, in  the  first  part  of  your  an- 
swer, we  do  this,  we  manage  that.  By 
that  expression,  I  presume  you  are  the 
author  of  these  pieces? — I  am  not  al- 
together, but  I  am  very  nearly  so.  I 
cut  down  the  scenes  that  are  too  long, 
put  in  the  d — mmes  and  tlie  tokes  that 
the  men  say  "  Oh !"  to,  and  the  women 
look  so  foolish  at,  as  if  they  did  not 
understand  them;  and  generally,  I 
strengthen  and  beautify  (as  the  church- 
wardens say  of  their  churches)  the  dia- 
logue. 

I  trust,  witli  all  the  qualities  that  you 
possess,  you  are  able  to  humbug  the 
public  to  your  satisfaction? — Yes,  I 
think  I  am.  Perhaps  I  miglit  manage 
better  if  I  were  not  so  impudent. 

Are  you  an  impudent  man? — The 
most  impudent  in  London. 

What  striking  fiict  can  you  state  in 
proof  of  your  assertion?  —  I  coald 
mention  several ;  one,  however,  will,  I 
think,  be  sufficient.  A  few  years  ago, 
I  was  giving  an  imitation  (lam  a  g(x>d 
hand  at  it)  at  one  of  the  large  houses. 
It  was,  I  own,  a  little  -too  long ;  and, 
before  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  they 
began  to  goose. 

Mr.  Weathereye.}  To  goose !  What 
is  that?  —  Technical  for  hiss.  I  con- 
tinued, the  hissing  increased,  and  was 
universal  when  I  finislied.  I  advanced 
to  the  foot-lights,  made  several  low 
bows,  put  my  hand  to  my  heart,  then 
retired  a  few  paces  back  —  and  gave 
every  word  of  the  imitation  over  again. 

Did  you  not  create  a  great  storm  ? — 
Yes,  but  I  carried  my  point.  I  never 
was  hissed  at  tliat  theatre  again. 

How  was  that  ? — I  v^s  dismissed  at 
the  end  of  the  week. 

Chairmati.']  Have  you  any  further 
observations  to  make  ? — No.  I  would 
not  have  talked  half  as  mnch  as  I  dld^ 
if  I  had  not  been  asked  so  many  Ibefiih 
questions.    Good  morning. 

You  are  a  very  impwmt  mif «— I 
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IcDOW  tluit;  I  told  you  so  already. 
[Before  the  chairman  had  time  to  teli 
the  witness  to  withdraw,  lie  Imd  taken 
up  his  bat  and  departed.] 

Several  Hon,  Members,]  Breach  of 
privilege  !~breach  of  privilege ! 

Chairman,]  The  less  said  about 
breach  of  privilege  the  better. 

Dr.  Dhgenes  Larnedman,  called  in ;  and 
Examined. 

Chairman,]  Have  you  had  much  to 
do  with  blockheads  and  humbugs? — 
A  great  deal. 

In  what  way  ? — I  cannot  repeat  them 
all,  they  are  so  numerous. 

Enumerate  a  few.  —  Some  of  the 
blockheads  and  humbugs  of  the  day 
have  asked  for  my  opinion  respecting 
vrhat  they  have  called  their  inventions 
and  improvements. 

Have  you  given  your  opinion  freely  ? 
— I  have  never  hesitated.  I  have  al- 
vmyi  been  paid  for  it. 

A  little  touch  of  humbug  on  your 
part,  eh  ? — Exactly  so. 

Have  you  always  understood  the 
subjects  upon  which  you  have  passed 
judgment? — By  no  means;  i  don't 
consider  that  necessary. 

Why  so  ? — Because  when  a  man  has, 
by  hook  and  by  crook,  by  hit  means 
and  foul  means,  arrived  at  a  certain 
degree  of  fame,  his  advice  and  counsel 
are  eagerly  sought  after.  I  should, 
therefore,  frequently  lose  excellent  fees, 
if  I  did  not  express  an  opinion  upon 
every  thing  submitted  to  me. 

ViicowU  Balderdash.]  Do  you  gener- 
ally pronounce  fiivourably,  or  unfavour- 
ably?— That^must  necessarily  depend 
upon  circumstances ;  but,  as  my  ooject 
is  to  encourage  science,  I  give  encou- 
rs^ement  wherever  I  can. 

Although  an  invention  be  in  the  main 
bad,  and  tending  to  no  useful  pur- 
pose ? — You  need  not  mention  this  out 
of  doors.  I  speak  fitvourably  of  every  . 
thing;  and  I  do  it  on  the  great  hap* 
piness-promoting  principle;  which  is 
elegantly  expre^ed  by  a  modem  au- 
thor, who  says,  **  Where's  the  odds,  so 
long  as  youVe  happy  V*  I  receive  my 
fee;  as  you  may  believe,  I  am  happy ; 
the  inventing  blockhead  receives  his 
opinion  from  me  of  the  right  sort,  he 
is  happy ;  the  public  are  gulled,  they 
are  happy. 

Pray,  do  you  consider  that  the 
public  experience  much  happiness 
from  being  gulled? — Decidedly;  the 
greatest  happiness  they  enjoy,  is  thftt 


of  being  gulled.  The  principle  ex- 
tends through  every  ramification  of 
life — moral,  social,  and  political.  The 
child  gidls  his  parent,  and  the  parent 
is  by  no  means  the  less  happy ;  on  ^e 
contrary,  does  he  not  exclaim,  <*  Listen 
to  the  engaging  creature?''  or  some- 
tl)ing  like  it.  The  lover  gulls  his 
mistress,  and  the  mistress  gulls  the 
lover.  Are  they  the  less  happy  ?  The 
wife  generally  gulls  the  husband;  the 
government  of  the  country  gulls  the 
governed :  but  I  cannot  adduce  a  more 
apt  illustration  of  gulling,  than  in  the 
case  of  several  lion,  members,  whom  I 
see  on  this  Committee.    [Hear,  hear  I] 

Chairman,]  Order !  order  I  You  have 
just  now  quoted  the  expression  of  an  ele- 
gant modern  author.  Can  you  remem- 
ber his  name  ?  I  cannot  at  the  moment. 
It  strikes  me,  however,  though  I  can- 
not vouch  for  the  fact  by  any  positive 
data,  that  it  is  a  line  from  a  celebrated 
lyric  poem,  called  <<  All  round  my  Hat 
1  vears  a  green  Viller.*' 

Viscotinl  Balderdash.]  Are  you  aware 
if  this  was  an  occasional  poem  or  not  ? — 
I  cannot  say.  I  should  think,  however, 
to  the  best  of  my  belief,  though  I  may 
be  very  wrong,  that  it  is  an  occasional 
poem,  written  to  bewail  the  loss  of  the 
author's  Dulcinea,  who  visited  foreign 
parts  at  the  suggestion  and  pressing 
solicitation  of  government. 

Are  you  aware  that  that  poem  has 
been  adapted  to  music  ?  —  I  believe  it 
has. 

And  that  it  has  been  made  a  song  ? 
—And  that  it  has  been  made  a  song. 

Sung  by  little  boys  in  the  streets  ?— > 
Exactly ;  unless,  indeed,  when  they  are 
prevented  by  the  police. 

Have  you  ever  sung  it  yourself?—! 
can't  say  that  I  have  not;  because  I 
may,  without  knowing  it. 

When  could  that  be?— When  I  had 
a  wee  drappie  in  my  ee. 

Chairtnan.]  Have  you  ever,  pre- 
vious to  this  occasion,  been  examined 
by  a  Committee  of  this  House? — Very 
frequently. 

How  often  ?— I  can't  tell  the  precise 
number  of  times,  as  I  have  been  before 
almost  every  Committee  that  has  sat 
for  the  last  five  years. 

What  has  been  your  object  in  cominz 
before  so  many  Committees  ? — Shall  I 
tell  you  candidly  ? 

If  you  don't,  you  will  suffer  for  it. — 
Pooh  I  your  threat  does  not  frighten 
me;  but  I  will  tell  you,  for  all  that. 
I  come  to  serve  myself,  oy  V^OOglt' 
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How  go?-'!  find,  independently  of 
Uie  ten  guineas  a-day  I  get  from  each 
Committee  for  my  evidence,  that  the 
mofo  I  keep  myself  before  the  public, 
the  better  for  my  reputation. 

Even  tliough  you  commit  younelf, 
and  talk  nonsense? — I  don't  think  thai 
matters  in  the  least. 

Am*t  you  frequently  laughed  at  ? — 
Often  and  oAen;  but  what  of  that?  it 
does  me  no  harm  in  the  long  run. 

What  I  have  not  your  theories  been 
controverted,  and  been  proved  to  be 
wrong,  over  and  over  again?  —  They 
have ;  but  m^  name  has  become  fashion- 
able in  the  scientific  and  literary  worlds; 
and  nine-tenths  of  the  people  whom  I 
converse  with,  don't  believe  1  am  in 
error. 

You  talk  of  being  fashionable ;  how 
have  you  made  yourself  so  ? — In  various 
ways;  but,  after  all,  there  is  nothing 
like  advertising. 

I  thought  quacks  only  advertised  ? — 
Quacks  only  advertise  in  the  advertising 
columns  of  the  papers ;  I  put  in  para- 
graphs, and  pay  tor  them.  In  that  way 
they  appear  as  if  they  were  intelligence 
oollected  by  the  penny-a-liners  for 
the  Journals. 

I  thought  you  could  not  get  these 
paragraphs  into  tlie  papers  without 
their  being  lieaded  "  Advertisement?" 
—  Lord  love  you!  you  can  get  any 
thing  into  the  pap^n*  if  you  only  choose 
to  pay  for  it.  The  flattering  notices  in 
detached  paragraphs  that  you  see,  of 
second-rate  singers  and  actors,  pufis 
about  railway  and  other  speculations, 
as  well  as  the  dinner-parties,  descrip- 
tions of  their  anterooms,  drawing-rooms, 
dininff-rooms,  and  tlie  movements  of 
would-be  fesbionables,  are  all  paid  for, 
and  tlie  word  "  Advertisement  **  is  never 
put  over  such  paragraphs.  Those  who 
are  initiated  into  the  thing,  of  course, 
understand  :  but  they  are  very  few ; 
whilst  the  public  at  large  receive  them 
as  Gospel,  and  believe  they  must  be 
true,  '^  oecause  they  saw  them  in  their 
newspapers," — poor  deluded  innocents, 
that  they  are  I 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  us 
a  specimen  of  one  of  these  paragraphs 
that  you  insert  in  the  papers? — With 
pleasure.  I  lately  had  one  in  something 
to  this  eflTect : — Dr.  Diogenes  Lamed- 
roan  gave  a  sumptuous  dinner  last 
evening  to  a  distinguished  party,  in- 
cluding the  Duke  of  Blowmetight,  the 
Marquess  of  Needyshanks,  Lord  Veny- 
badd,  Sir  Nicholas  Shappicote,  Sir  Ed- 


vrard  Barabooilem,  Le  Chevalier  d*Iii- 
dustria  from  the  Cootinem,  Jdeatoa. 
Perry  vinkle,  Cocklum,  Fladfish,  &c. 
The  high  legal  functionary,  Lord  ftoieQi, 
was  unable  to  join  the  party  until  after 
dinner,  in  ooneequenoe  of  beiDg  de- 
tained giving  judgment  in  the  cele- 
brated caee,  Twaddlum  v.  Crabtree. 

Now  tell  us,  do  you  really  invite 
these  personages ? — Oh, dear, no!  HsU 
is  not  at  all  necessary. 

But  don't  these  people,  wbow  nai&es 
you  use,  contradict  the  advartiaamflnt? 
— The  paragraph. 

The  paragraph — I  beg  jour  pardon ! 
— No.  It  is  only  meant  tot  the  allure- 
ment of  the  small  folks — the  Browns, 
Joneses,  and  Robiosont  of  jsoeiety,  who 
read  the  fiishiooable  papers.  T^  real 
aristocracy  would  skip  any  j^ragraph 
headed  with  my  name.  It  is,  theie. 
fore,  one  hundred  to  one  that  those 
whom  I  announce  would  ever  tee  it; 
or,  seeing  it,  would  take  the  trouUe  ta 
contradict  it. 

Mr.  Weathereye,']  Are  thoee  the 
exact  odds? — Tliev  are,  I  should  say,. 
as  to  their  contradicting;  for  I  hava 
put  these  paragraphs  in  at  least  nioecy- 
five  times,  and  no  one  has  ever  gaio* 
said  it.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  it  a 
fiiir  bet. 

Would  you  make  that  bet? — Yes. 

With  me?-^With  you,  with  plea- 
sure. 

Is  it  agreed  ? — ^Agreed. 

By  what  other  means  do  you  make 
yourself  fashionable  ?  —  By  frequent 
announcements  (all  paid  for)  of  my 
arrival  in,  or  departure  firooi,  town, 
from  or  to  the  mansioDi  of  /«  JUmU 
nobleue, 

Mr,  FitrfooMk^l  As  I  do  not  un- 
derstand German,  perhaps  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  give  some  small  change 
for  the  latter  part  of  the  last  sentence! 
— I  speak  under  oorrectiooi  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  French  for  people  of 
quality. 

French,  is  it?  Quite  sure,  eh ?— I 
may  say  that  I  am. 

Chmirmmi.l  When  you  atmaunu  these 
arrivals  and  departuree,  do  they  really 
take  place  ?  — Scarcely  ever.  I  have 
once  or  twioe  been  invited  to  sobm 
tail-end  sort  of  house,  but  that  has  been 
the  extent. 

We  are  indebted  to  you  for  muck 
valuable  information  upon  this. subject, 
and  1  have  no  doubt  your  plan  will  be 
generally  adopted.  Give  me  leave, 
now^  to  ask  if  you  apprehend  that;Stace 
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tlie  coromencemeDt  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  number  of  blockheads  has  in- 
or^^  ?  —  No,  I  do  not.  There  may 
be  a  diflerence  in  the  diflferent  species; 
but  I  consider  that  the  increase  in  one, 
has  been  met  by  a  corresponding  de» 
crease  in  another. 

You  speak,  no  doubt,  upon  suf- 
ficient data.  You  have,  I  presume, 
paid  considerable  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  blockheads  ? — Yes. 

And  of  dunderheads  ? — ^Yes. 

And  of  humbugs? — And  of  hum- 
bugs. 

Are  there  any  other  subjects  to  which 
you  have  paid  considerable  attention  ? 
— Yes,  I  am  well  versed  in  astronomy. 

What  else  ?  —  Gastronomy,  lithoto* 
my,  phlebotomy,  physiognomy,  anato- 
my, political  economy. 

Any  others? — Yes:  antimony,  bo- 
tany, monotony,  keeping  company,  mo- 
nomahy,  geometry,  barometry,  ther- 
momefry,  haberdashery,  silk-mercery, 
linen  -  drapery,  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
conchology,  phrenology,  physiology, 
entomology,  etymology,  and  about  fifty 
other  arts  and  sciences ;  upon  nearly  all 
of  which  I  have  been,  at  different  times, 
before  Committees  of  this  House. 

Can  you  recall  any  particular  evi- 
dence of  yours  that  has  been  shewn  by 
practice  to  be  incorrect?-— That  is  a 
difHcult  question  to  answer.  State 
some  particular  subject,  and  I  can 
reply  to  it,  without  my  committing  my- 
self and  my  reputation  (which  you  see 
I  value  so  mucti)  more  than  necessary. 

When  you  were  formerly  examined 
with  refeience  to  the  establishment  of 
a  daily  poet,  by  means  of  balloons,  be- 
tween St.  Martin's  le  Grand  and  New 
York,  did  you  not  characterise  the  ex- 
periment as  absurd;  and  has  not  ex- 
perience shewn,  in  the  case  of  balloons 
naving,  within  a  month  from  tlie  time 
you  hazarded  that  assertion,  crossed 
the  ocean,  and  reaching  the  latter- 
named  place,  that  your  dogmas  were 
all  bam  ? — With  as  much  shame  as  I 
am  master  of,  I  must  confess  I  was  in 
error. 

Is  this  the  first  time  you  have  read 
your  recantation  ? — No.  I  was  twitted 
by  some  of  tliesaiMins,  the  knowing  ones 
of  the  Mudfog  Association ;  so  1  avowed 
my  error  like  a  man,  and  a  trump  of 
a  chap,  as  I  am. 

Were  you  cheered  ?  —  I  was  cheered 
ironically — I  was  jeered. 

What  did  you  do?  —  Pocketted  the 
affront^  as  the  man  said  when  he  bought 


two  halfpenny  oranges,  with  the  penny- 
piece  flung  at  his  head. 

Why  so  ?  —  Because  (the  witness 
hesitated)  I  couldn't  help  it. 

Have  you  written  many  books  ?*^ 
A  great  many. 

Upon  very  various  and  very  op- 
posite subjects? — Yes.  I  have  followed 
the  example  of  another  great  man  who, 
in  addition  to  his  other  exploits,  not 
long  ago  killed  himself  (in  a  letter)  to 
see  what  would  be  said  of  him  after 
death. 

Mr.  FUxfoozU.]  Are  all  the  books 
that  you  claim  to  be  the  author  of, 
written  by  yourself?  —  Sir,  I  ask  in 
Fetum,  am  I  bound  to  answer  that 
question?  I  throw  myself  on  the 
diair. 

Chatrman  (riting,  and  putting  on  hi$ 
kat).  As  you  have  thrown  yourself  on 
the  chair,  you  will  receive  no  injury ; 
I  inform  you,  witness,  that  you  are 
not  bound  to  answer  the  question,  un-> 
less  you  like  yourself:  but  let  me  tell 
you,  that  this  Committee  will  draw 
their  own  inference  from  your  silence. 
— Well,  then,  perhaps  they  were  not 
all  written  by  me,  out  I  have  edited 
them  all. 

This  is  the  clap-trap  way,  is  it  not, 
in  which  certain  bibliopoles  puff  off 
bad  books  written  by  rich  authors? 
They  announce  such  and  such  a  work 
as  edited  by  some  distinguished  autlior 
of  the  day ;  (  you  will,  of  course,  under- 
stand that  I  do  not  accuse  you  of  be- 
ing a  distinguished  author  ?)— Clearly . 
The  practice  you  mention  is  very  com« 
raon. 

Can  YOU  give  a  recent  example  ? — 
A  few  days  ago  T  saw  announced,  in 
the  advertising  columns  of  Grandmam- 
ma,<'  Mr.  Macmuggiks's  New  Woaa. 
To-morrow  will  be  published,  *  The 
Castle  Fly ;  or,  the  Drops  of  Blood.' 
Edited  by  W.  Harvey  Macmuggins, 
Esq.,  Author  of  <  Tag-Rag  and  Bob- 
Tail  ;*  '  Clouted  Cream  ;'  *  A  Tale  of 
the  Dairy ;'  the  Legendary  Homance 
of  '  She  Sat  in  her  Satin  Dress,  with 
a  Satin  Cloak  around  Her,'  Ice.  &c.'' 
Every  part  was  in  bold,  vigorous  capi- 
tals, except  <^  edited,*'  which  was  in 
the  choicest ''  diamond.'' 

Are  the  public  humbugged  by  such 
announcements  ?  —  They  are.  It  is 
astonishing  how  easy  it  is  (if  you  only 
have  the  right  method)  to  humbug  the 

{)ublic.    No  man  knows  it  better,  by 
ong  and  successful  personal  <»peri. 
^ce,  than  1  do.  Q' '^^^  by\jOOgfL 
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Jlir.  RoMraual.]  You  haven't  as  yet 
harobuggeu  this  Committee,  I  liope  f~- 
Upoa  my  feracit^,  and  by  St.  Denis, 
I  hafe  not  It  is  all  honour  among 
thieres. 

Chairman.]  I  now  wish  to  ask  you 
something  more  about  yourself?— I  am 
your  man  lor  answering  any  thing. 

Are  you  a  moral  man  ?— Not  a  doubt 
about  It. 

How  do  you  prove  your  morality  ? 
— In  the  first  place,  I  am  the  editor  of 
a  work,  in  a  very  extensive  series  of 
volumes.  In  the  preface  to  this  work, 
now  published  more  than  ten  years 
ago,  when  I  was  forty-six  years  of  age, 
I  wrote  with  my  own  pen,  words  to 
this  efiect:— That  one  of  its  objects 
would  be  to  uphold,  in  every  way,  the 
practice  of  virtue,  and  that  nothing 
would  be  admitted  into  its  pages  to 
contaminate  or  corrupt. 

What  is  the  second  way  in  which 
you  prove  your  morality? — I  had  a 
vrife  [the  witness  here  shed  tears,  and 
his  emotion  became  so  great,  that  he 
could  not  proceed  in  his  evidence  for 
at  least  ten  minutes;  the  chairman, 
therefore,  publicly  ordered  tlie  serjeant- 
at-arms  to  bring  him  a  tumbler  of  water, 
and,  in  a  whisper,  recommended  him 
to  put  a  glass  of  gin  spirit  into  it.  As 
soon  as  the  mixture  had  been  poured 
down  the  learned  doctor's  throat,  he 
was  sufficiently  recovered  to  proceed.] 
I  had  a  wife.  More  than  ten  years 
ago  that  wife  betrayed  and  deserted 
me.  She  fled  to  the  arms  of  a  baise 
and  infiimous  seducer.  I  had  full 
confidence  in  her  virtue  and  purity; 
I  sufi*ered  them  to  be  together  more 
than,  perliaps,  I  ought,  and  she  de- 
stroyea  my  peace  for  ever.  [The  emo- 
tion of  the  witness  again  became  so 
powerful,  that  the  chairman  was  this 
time  obliged  to  order  a  glass  of  pure 
gin  as  a  refresher.  As  soon  as  he  had 
smacked  his  lips,  and  pronounced  an 
opinion  upon  the  quality  of  the  liquor, 
he  resumed.]  For  ten  years,  owing  to 
the  expense  of  legal  proceedings,  I  was 
unable  to  institute  them.  At  lengtli  I 
became  prosperous,  and  some  of  my 
first  spare  gains  were  devoted  to  ob- 
taining a  divorce  from  the  infamous 
woman.  It  was  not  witliout  impedi- 
ments and  difficulties,  that  may  per- 
haps be  fsmiliar  to  many  of  tliose  now 
around  me,  that  I  at  length  accom- 
plished my  purpose.  But,  as  if  to 
make  amends  for  all  tlie  misery  I  had 
endured,  the  three   branches   qf  the 


legislature,  in  the  legal  instrument 
prepared  on  the  occasion,  inserted  these 
vfords,  ^  The  divorce  is  granted  that 
he  may  marrv  again,  and  for  other 
purpo$e$**  I  beg  you  to  obKrve  these 
last  diree  words,  and  to  put  the  proper 
interpretation  upon  thefo.  What  do 
they  mean,  what  can  they  mean,  but 
that  I  am  permitted  to  marry,  or  **  do 
worse,''iustasI  like? 

Mr,  IVealhtre^e,]  But  would  yon 
do  worse  ? — Never  1  fThe  witness  here 
betrayed  great  eneigy . J  I  would  sooner 
cut  off  this  rieht  hand,  which  I  have 
nearly  smashed  from  the  violence  widi 
which  I  have  hit  it  against  this  table, 
than  act  the  part  of  adulterer  or 
seducer.  My  whole  life  is  a  conUi- 
diction  to  this  imputatioa.  I  koow 
it  has  been  assertea  Uiat  immediately 
aAer  separation  from  my  wife,  I  did 
worse  than  marry ;  but  I  will  not  be 
at  the  trouble  of  disproving  it:  yoo 
are  all  men  of  the  world,  and  you  knov 
how  little  foundation  there  can  be  for 
such  a  report.  Then,  again,  it  has  been 
said  that  I  had  received  under  my 
loving  care  a  certain  foreign  baroness, 
who  is  well  known  to  the  English 
public,  from  early  associations  with  a 
name  as  distinguished  in  the  world  of 
fancy  as  mine  lias  been  (and  ought  to 
be)  in  that  of  ocience.  But  that's  all 
an  invention ;  for,  when  I  had  the  de- 
lightful pleasure  6f  enjoying  that  lady's 
acauainUnce,  it  was  not  long  after  I 
had  written  the  pre&ce  to  which  I  liave 
alluded  about  morality,  virtue,  and  90 
forth.  Our  very  great  intimacy  arose 
from  nothing  more  than  a  pure  aod 
beautiful  Platonic  afiecdon,  which  I 
conceived  for  that  amiable,  lady,  and 
which  that  amiable  Ja4y,'<cbnceived  for 
me.  V'     ' 

What  has  become  of  her?— Why, 
the  fact  is,  that  we  became  tired  of 
each  other ;  and  I  have  never  beard  of 
her  since  we  separated. 

Mr,  Feter  NumskulL]  Do  vou  lead 
a  moral  life  at  present  ? — If  that's  not 
an  odd  question,  I  don't  know  what  is. 
To  be  sure  1  do,  and  why  not  ? 

Chairman,  to  the  Committee.]  Ha?e 
vou  any  further  questions  to  ask  the 
learned  Doctor  ? 

Four  Hon,  Members.] — No. 

Three  Hon.  MembertA  I  believe  not. 

Two  Han,  Memben.]  No ;  thank  yoa. 

One  Hon,  Member.}  Not  at  present. 

[  The  witneu  was  directed  to 
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Ik  our  last  chapter*  we  reviewed  the 
progress  of  literature  in  Greece,  and 
closed  our  remarks  witli  a  promise  to 
coast  the  shores  of  Latium ;  Ralhering, 
as  we  went,  specimens  of  Roman 
literary  excellence.  Naturally  the  Ro- 
mans seem  to  have  been  n  stiff,  unbend- 
ing race.  Made  and  feeling  themselves 
to  be  the  domini  rerum — the  lords  of 
the  world,  they  held  it  a  condescensioa 
almost  unworthy  of  a  Roman  to  sub- 
mit themselves  to  the  control  of  the 
Muses.  They  preferred  to  dictate,  not 
to  transcribe.  They  loved  to  com- 
mand, and  only  copied  by  necessity. 

The  national  taste  for  war  also  did 
much  to  damp  their  enthusiasm  in  the 
cultivation  of  literature;  for  they  would 
rather  hear  the  rushing  of  tlie  chariot- 
wheels  of  Mars  than  listen,  on  some 
primrose-bank  or  in  some  sylvan  scene 
of  Arcadia  the  blest,  to  the  breathings 
of  the  lute  of  Apollo. 

At  once  their  idiosyncrasy  and  their 
circumstances  combined  to  render  tliem, 
in  every  branch  and  department  of 
literature,  inferior  to  Greece.  It  was 
enphatiodly  in  Greece 

"  Wb«re  tboo  sbalt  hear  and  letm  the 

■     secret  power 
Of  harmony,  m  tones  and  numbers  hit 
By  voice  of  hand ;  and  various-measured 

verse, 
J£olian  charms  and  Dorian  lyric  odes. 
And  his  who  gave  them    breath,  but 

higher  sung, 
Blind  Melesigenes,  thence  Homer  call'd, 
IrVhose  poem  Phoebus  chaUenged  for  his 

own: 
Thence  what  the  lofty  grave  tragedians 

taught 
In  chorus  or  iambic,  teachers  best 
Of  moral  prudence,  with  delight  received 
In  brief  sententious  precepts,  while  they 

treat 
Of  fate,  and  chance,  and  change  in  human 

life. 
High  actions,  and  high  passions  best  de- 
scribing: 
Thence  to  the  fiunous  orators  repair. 


Those  ancient,  whose  resistless  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  demooratie. 
Shook  the  arsenal,  and  fulmined  orer 

Greece 
To  Macedon  and  Artazerzes'  throne." 
Paradise  Regained,  b.  iv. 

The  earliest  Latin  poet,  whose  name 
and  of  whose  writings  some  fragments 
have  survived  his  age,  is  Enmius.  He 
wrote  eighteen  books  of  annab,  in  hex- 
ameters, in  language  generally  rude  and 
unpolished,  but  replete  with  fire  and 
nervous  compression.  Lyric,  satiric, 
and  even  tragic  poetry,  he  cultivated 
by  turns.  It  was  on  his  tombstone  or 
monument  that  the  expressive  epitaph 
was  inscribed, — 

"  Aspicite,  o  cives,  senis  Ennii  imaginis 
formam ! 
Hie  vestrum  pinzit  maxima  facta  pa« 
trum. 
Nemo  me  lacrymis  decoret,  neque  funera 
fletu 
Faxit:    curl    volito    vivus    per   ora 
vir(hn." 

The  mantle  of  Ennius  seems  to  have 
&llen  with  greater  and  less  proportions 
on  Plautus  and  Terence.  The  former 
is  marked  by  a  broad,  if  not  licentious 
humour.  He  aimed  at  a  present  but 
great  popularity  with  an  age  too  rude 
to  appreciate  the  delicacies  of  the  better 
comedy,  or  the  strokes  of  a  cultivated 
taste.  Nor  did  he  mind  the  injury  he 
inflicted  on  morality,  if  the  brilliancy 
of  the  blow  elicited  the  admiration  of 
the  reader  or  spectator.  To  shine  and 
sparkle  was  his  aim.  To  be  almost 
buried  is,  consequently,  his  doom. 

Terence  was  of  a  very  different 
genius,  taste,  and  ambition.  His 
comedies  liave  a  divine  salt.  Elegance 
of  expression,  delicacy  of  thought,  and 
a  felicity  of  style,  among  the  latins 
unique  and  alone,  are  the  high  cha- 
racteristics of  his  muse.  The  crowd 
may  have  laughed  more  heartily  at  the 
grotesque  buffoonery  of  Plautus,  but  the 
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learned  and  liie  cultivated  still  admire 
the  language  and  the  thoughts  of 
Terence.  Yet  Terence  was  a  foreigner. 
Subsequent  to  these,  a  number  of 
writers,  whose  works  have  generally 
perished,  made  their  debut.  Com- 
paratively, however,  there  is  a  gap  till 
the  names  of  Caesar  and  Cicero  illumine 
the  literary  horizon,  and  shed  an  un- 
dying halo  over  the  now  barbarous 
spots  they  consecrated  by  their  graves 
and  allied  to  their  history.  Had  Cicero 
been  a  Greek,  he  would  have  rivalled 
Demosthenes ;  if  not  in  the  terseness, 
certainly  in  the  harmony  and  artistic 
structure,  of  his  orations.  The  Latin 
is  essentially  stilty.  It  wants  the 
ductility  of  Uie  Greek.  It  looks  like 
the  product  of  tlie  crucible,  rather  than 
tb«  spontaneous  efflux  of  vigorous 
thought  ripened  in  action,  in  sympathy, 
in  the  fields  of  nature,  and  in  the  torum. 
Cicero  felt  the  deficiencies  of  his  mo« 
ther-tongue,  and  thereby  evinces  in 
•very  sentence  that  his  chief  anxiety 
was  not  what  to  say,  but  how  to  say. 
The  result  is,  you  admire  tlie  orator, 
and  forget  the  end .  You  see  the  fingers 
of  art  and  the  tracery  of  design,  when 
you  ought  to  be  made  to  feel  tne  fervid 
passion  and  the  burning  enthusiasm 
that  rise  from  the  magnitude  of  the 
object  or  the  interests  at  stake.  With 
all  his  defects,  however,  he  still  remains 
one  of  the  master-lights  of  ancient 
days  —  the  most  accomplished  orator 
of  Rome.  Caesar  has  been  renowned 
as  an  orator.  We  know  him  chiefly 
as  a  historian ;  but,  judging  from  sucn 
fragments  of  his  speaking  as  have 
reached  us,  and  fix>m  the  estimate  of 
his  contemporaries,  we  are  disposed  to 
assign  him  no  low  place.  Simplicity 
and  a  business-like  address  seem  to 
Irnve  been  his  chief  fieatures.  A  sort 
of  Duke-of-Wellington  style,  whetlier 
we  read  his  despatches  or  his  speeches, 
was  the  habit  of  Csesar.  Italy  never 
reached  the  glory  of  Greece  in  oratory, 
any  more  than  in  poetry.  Mightier 
spirits  than  those  Rome  gave  birth  to 
would  have  also  failed.  History  was, 
perhaps,  more  adapted  to  the  genius  of 
the  Latin  tongue  than  oratory  or^ 
poetry.  Accordingly,  Livy  and  Sallust 
nave  attained  great  celebrity  as  his- 
torians, and  will  bear  to  be  compered 
with  the  first  writers  of  national  annals 
in  ancient  or  modem  times.  The  warm, 
eloquent^  and  vivid  portraitures  of  Livy, 
and  the  philosophic  and  profound  wis- 
dom of  Sallust,  coipbine  to  give  a  high 


character  to  the  literature  of  the  land 
tliat  gave  them  birth.  In  their  re- 
spective styles,  they  are  of  great  ex- 
cellence. Their  names  alone  are  suf- 
ficient to  immortalise  the  language  of  a 
Goth.  Contemporaneous,  or sobsequenf 
to  these,  were  Horace  and  Virgil ;  both 
plagiarists,  yet  both  poets  of  true  yein 
and  of  yast  and  varied  compass.  The 
odes  of  Horace,  whether  they  breathe 
tlie  fire  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  or  the 
language  or  flattery  and  adulation,  are 
full  of  vivacity,  of  genius,  and  of  bappy 
strokes.  The  calm  and  quieaceooe  of 
bis  style,  which  have  been  ragarded  as 
the  fruits  of  otium  cum  dmUaUf  aie 
rather,  we  surmise,  the  evicMDoe  of  the 
ease  lie  felt,  the  control  be  exercised, 
aod  the  plenitude  with  which  he  threw 
himself  mto  every  subject  he  touched. 
It  is  true — painfiilly  true,  that  lioenttoas 
and  libertine  allusions  are  too  frequently 
transparent  througli  the  rich  imagery 
in  wnich  he  wraps  them ;  but  these 
were  alike  the  sins  of  the  age  and  of 
the  poet ;  and  the  wonder  is  that  coo* 
science,  unenlightened  as  it  was  by  the 
rays  of  revealed  truth,  retained  so  much 
empire  as  to  insist  on  figure  wherever 
fdmcy  ran  riot.  His  satires,  notwith- 
standing their  pungency  and  terseness, 
are  fitted  to  make  men  laugh  at  vice 
rather  than  detest  it.  He  plays  witli 
evil.  Juveual  alone  rebukes  it.  Horace 
was  the  merry  jester,  using  men's 
wickedness  as  another  would  use  their 
follies,  to  minister  merriment  to  eveiy 
one  disposed  to  laugh.  Juvenal  is  the 
stem  censor,  the  unbending  rebuker  of 
vice  and  evil  wherever  he  found  them. 
Tlie  Art  of  Poetry  is,  perhaps,  tlie  most 
ceUbrated  production  of  Horace.  Its 
aphorisms,  its  good  sense,  its  exquisite 
literary  precepts,  its  apt  illustrations, 
and  its  neat  and  epigrammatic  style, 
justly  render  it  popular  with  eyery 
classic  scholar. 

Virgil,  we  suspect,  was,  from  first  to 
last,  a  sort  of  French-polisher  of  other 
men*s  literary  property.  Tiie  Mncid 
is  clearly  destitute  of  originality  in  its 
conception.  Its  beautiful  style,  its  ex- 
quisite colouring,  its  happy  illustra- 
tions, are  Ihe  progeny  of  v'irgil :  but 
his  cnaracters  want  personality.  They 
are  softened  down  and  subdued  into 
thin  and  evanescent  shadows,  VVe 
read  their  names  and  their  early  history, 
and  by  and  by  lose  our  interest  in  their 
fate  and  fortune.  It  is  the  height  of 
folly  to  institute  a  coniparison  between 
Homer   and  ^l^iif^l^y M^P^&Ueil 
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heroes  of  the  oue,  and  the  hal^<l«- 
ciphertd,  shadowy  characters  of  the 
oilier,  cannot  be  compared.  The  bold 
alto-relievo  on  which  Ulysses  and 
Achilles  stand  forth,  the  main  objects 
to  the  mind  of  the  readers,  and  the 
.absorbing  subjects  of  the  story  evoking 
our  sympathies  and  interest  from  their 
dibUt  to  tlieir  departure,  are  lasting 
mtrooriab  of  the  roaster-spirit  who 
struck  them  out;  whereas  the  dim^ 
bierogljrphic  shapes  that  flicker  on  tlie 
page  ot  Virgil  nil  to  strike,  and  ul- 
timately cease  to  be  thought  of  amid 
the  polished  tianspaiency  through  which 
they  are  feinily  traced,  and  amid  the 
rich  and  poetic  diction  in  which,  like 
flies  in  amber,  they  are  embalmed* 

Virgil  and  Horace,  also,  can  neither 
be  contrasted  nor  compared.  They 
ara  in  no  respect  alike.  Their  moral 
eharacters  differed  as  much,  perhaps^ 
u  their  poetic  tastes.  The  pride  of 
the  protegi  of  Maecenas  vented  itself  in 

"  Exegi  moDumentum  are  perennius." 

The  modesty  of  the  Mantuan  bard  ex* 
pressed  itself  in  the  epitaph,— 

"  Mantua  me  genuit ;  Calsb'ri  rspuere ; 
tenet  nunc 
Parthenope :     ceoeni    psscua,    rura, 
duces/* 

Juvenal  was  the  prince  of  satirists. 
He  laslied  the  fools  and  follies  of  tha 
age  yriih  exterminating  pungency,  and 
denounced  the  vices  of  his  contempo* 
raries  with  a  precision,  a  moral  tone, 
and  a  merciless  severity  which  indicate 
a  state  of  moral  feeling  almost  alone  in 
the  dissolute  age  in  which  he  lived. 
He  was  almost  the  last  of  the  Latin 
poets.  The  harpof  Latium  was  broken 
m  his  bands.  The  Muses  retirad  to 
sleep  amid  the  monuments  of  pristine 
greatness  and  tlie  ruins  of  hoaiy  mag^ 
nificence,  till  the  stamp  of  the  foot  of 
Petrarch,  and  Dante,  and  Ariosto, 
evoked  them  from  their  hidden  recesses 
again  to  All  Rome  with  their  minstrelsy 
and  Europe  with  their  fame. 

Propertius,  Persius,  and  Ovid,  have 
each  their  excellencies,  but  none  of 
tliem  would  have  immortalised  tlie 
country  of  their  birth.  TibuUus  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  other  poet  of  that 
era  wno  seems  to  have  been  possessed 
of  genuine  poetic  mind,  llis  poetry 
is  peculiarly  pensive.  It  is  inlaid,  not 
with  fancy,  out  personal  experience. 
It  is  the  echo  of  his  own  sorrows;  it 
therefore  breathes  an  air  of  reality  that 


never  fails  to  give  interest  even  to  the 
most  trivial  things.  Sentiments,  fresh 
and  truly  poetic,  are  embosomed  in  his 
elegies.  We  present  a  specimen,  with 
all  the  disadvantages  of  a  translation  ; 
and  in  it,  the  first  of  his  first  book  of 
Elegies,  are  many  sweet  touches.  After 
a  beautiful  sketch  of  the  quiet,  rural, 
and  domestic  scenes,  in  which  he 
would  linger  all  his  life  long,  he  says,-— 

"  These  joys  be  mine !  ob,  grant  me  only 
these. 
And  give  to  others  bags  of  shining 
gold, 
Whose  steely  heart  ean  brave  the  boister- 
ous seas, 
The  storm  wide«wadung  on  the  stiffen- 
ing cold. 

Content  with  little  I  would  rather  stay, 
Ulan  spend  long  months   amid   the 
wat'ry  waste ; 
In  cooling  shades  elude  the  scorching 
ray, 
Beside  some  fountain's  gliding  waten 
jdaced. 

O,  perish  rather  all  that*8  rich  and  rare, — 
The  diamond  quarry,  and  the  golden 
vein,— 
Than  that  my  absence  cost  one  precious 
tear, 
Or  give  some  gentle  maid  a  moment*s 
pain. 

•    ♦    •    •    And  yet  I  heed  not  fame. 
Th'  applause  of  crowds,  for  Delia  I'd 
resien ; 
To  live  with  Uiee  I'd  bear  the  coward's 


Nor  midst  the  scorn  of  nations  once 
r^ine. 

With  thee  to  live  I'd  mock  the  plough- 
man's toil. 
Or  on  some  lonely  mountain  tend  my 
sheep: 
At  nieht  I'd  lay  me  on  the  ffbty  soil. 
Ana  happy  midst  thy  dear  embraces 
sleep. 

What  drooping  lover  heeds  the  Tyrian 
bed 
While  the  long  night  is  passed  with 
many  a  sign ; 
Nor  softest  down  with  richest  carpets 
spread. 
Nor  whispering  rills,  can  close  the 
weepmg  eye  1 

Oh,  may  I  view  thee  with  life's  partbg 
ray. 
And  thy  dear  hand  with  dying  ardour 


8ure  thou  wilt  weep,  and  on  thy  lover's 
clay. 
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Seneca  aud  Pliny  stand  out  of  the 
all-encompassing  degradation  of  the 
latter  days  of  Roman  literature,  melan- 
choly mementos  of  departed  glory. 
Tlie  style  of  these  writers  is  of  brass — 
rude,  barbarous,  unidiomatic.  Tacitus 
alone  redeemed  his  age.  The  Life  of 
Agricola  is,  perliaps,  the  most  exqui- 
site piece  of  oiography  in  any  tongue ; 
and  Its  approximations  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  future  seem  to  have  been  aided 
by  that  light  which  broke  forth  in  the 
£ast,  to  which,  in  his  ignorance,  Tacitus 

give  the  name  of  execrabilit  tupeniitio. 
ut  his  style  is  abrupt,  artificial,  and 
affected,  tie  labourea  to  be  profound, 
and  became  obscure.  Both  Tacitus 
and  Lucan  seem  to  have  been  the  last 
rallying  effort  of  Roman  genius,  the 
fitful  glare  of  expiring  mind.  Roman 
freedom  and  literature  waned  and 
wiUiered  away.  The  despotism  of  her 
own  emperors,  and  the  breath  of  the 
Gothic  invaders,  combined  to  blast  the 
last  flowers  of  Parnassus,  and  to  dry 
up  the  almost  expended  streamlets  of 
Helicon.  A  fever-age  set  in ;  the  en- 
thusiasm, the  feeling,  the  fruits,  all 
savoured  of  the  hot-house  or  of  disease. 
One  or  two  redeeming  spirits  only  shot 
up  into  prominence.  Arrian,  Lucian, 
and  Longmus,  arose, like  ivy-plants  from 
the  ruins  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
empires;  and  graced,  as  well  as  sup- 
ported, the  crumbling  fabric.  The 
criticisms  of  Longinus  indicate  great 
learning,  much  acuteness,  and  no  mean 
refinement  of  taste. 

The  sun  of  Greece  and  luUy  set  at 
length  in  barbarism  and  darkness ;  the 
mind  of  nations,  like  the  soil  of  nature, 
requiring,  peradventure,  to  lie  fallow  for 
a  season  to  prepare  it  to  bear  yet  more 
luxuriant  harvests.  One  remarkable 
fact  must  strike  every  reader  of  the  rise 
aud  progress  of  intellect  and  its  off- 
spring in  these  ancient  nations — viz. 
tne  insufficiency  of  mere  secular  and 
intellectual  knowledge  to  arrest  na- 
tional decline.  Monuments  of  genius, 
ennobling  to  the  race,  appeared  on 
every  acre  of  Greece.  Lights  of  un- 
paralleled splendour  shone  m  rich  con- 
stellations around  the  thrones  of  the 
Cssars.  Sculpture,  painting,  poetry, 
mathematics,  arose  to  the  very  maxi- 
mum of  excellence ;  and  yet  bv  their 
very  shrines,  and  under  tlieir  unclouded 
sunshine,  the  nations  out  of  which  they 
sprung  melted  away  and  were  merged 
in  the  obscurity  and  ignorance  of  seven 
pr  eight  centuries.  Mere  secular  know- 


ledge has  no  antiaeptic  power.  Alooe 
it  is  salt  witliout  its  savour.  It  may 
grace,  but  it  cannot  prevent  ruin.  It 
may  be  a  halo  on  the  graves  of  nations, 
but  it  cannot  render  tliese  graves  vocal 
with  the  tones  of  a  coming  resurrection, 
or  impregnate  the  nations  themselves 
with  immortality. 

One  painful  feet  is  obvious  on  the 
face  of  all  ancient  history :  the  com- 
mon people  were  kept  not  only  in 
slavery,  but  in  a  state  of  depknable 
ignorance.  Many  causes  will  account 
for  this.  The  canaiile'-the  •!  ««ajui^ 
were  never  looked  on  in  that  loty  and 
enduring  light  in  which  they  are  re- 
garded in  Christian  lands.  They  were 
Uie  drudges  and  the  servitors  of  the 
philoeopl^rs,  the  statesmen,  and  the 
warriors— the  beasts  of  burden — the 
helots  of  the  earth.  They  had  a  birth- 
day and  a  death- day — a  commence- 
ment and  a  close  of  their  t>eing  on 
earth.  Their  physical  comfort  was 
their  mmmum  bonum  in  the  universal 
estimate ;  their  glory  the  toughness  of 
their  muscles,  and  the  beauty  and  pro- 
portions of  their  frames.  There  was 
not  seen  in  the  helot's  breast  the  germ 
and  rudiment  of  an  endless  being,  a 
fra^ent  of  eternity ;  and  no  treatment 
which  excludes  this  great  idea  can 
elevate  or  refine.  They  liad  no  seventh 
portion  of  time  allotted  to  rest  and  to 
moral  investigation.  No  Sabbath  sun 
ever  shone  on  them.  No  day  overtook 
tliem  on  which  they  could  burst  the 
chains  that  bound  them  to  the  oar,  and 
hold  free  and  full  communion  with  tlie 
Father  of  Spirits.  There  was  no  press 
able  to  multiply  and  diffuse  the  maxims 
of  sages,  the  prescriptions  of  virtue. 
There  was  no  home.  The  truth  is  suf- 
ficiently made  out  that  the  common 
people,  in  the  meridian  of  the  lumi- 
naries of  Athens,  were  a  degraded  and 
uncultivated  people,  and  tluit  most  of 
the  sceptic  and  sentimental  descriptions 
of  that  period  are  absurd. 

The  great  defect  in  all  tlie  literature 
of  ancient  times  is  its  destitution  of  a 
true  religious  principle : — 

"  When  we  look  back  we  see  that 
literature  has  been  originated  and  mo- 
dified by  a  variety  of  principles  ;  by  pa- 
triotism and  national  feeling,  by*  reverence 
for  antiquity,  by  the  spirit  of  mnoration, 
b^  enthusiasm,  by  scepticism,  by  the  pas« 
sion  for  fame,  bv  romantic  love,  and  by 
political  and  religiona  convulsions.  Now 
we  do  not  expect  from  these  causes  any 
higher  action  of  the  mind  than  thay  have 
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yet  produced.  Perhaps  most  of  tbem 
Mre  spent  their  force.  The  rery  im- 
proyements  of  society  seem  to  forbid  the 
manifestation  of  their  former  enerj^jr. 
For  example,  the  patriotism  of  antiquity, 
and  the  sexual  love  of  chivalrous  ages, 
which  inspired  so  mucli  of  tlie  jold  lite* 
rature,  and  now  seem  to  be  feverish  and 
vicious  excesses  of  natural  principles, 
hare  gone  we  trust  never  to  return. 
Are  we  asked,  then,  to  what  impulse  or 
power  we  look  for  a  higher  literature  than 
has  yet  existed  1  We  answer.  To  a  new 
action  or  developement  of  the  religious 
principle.  By  revealmg  to  us  the  su- 
preme purpose  of  the  Creator,  it  places 
us,  as  it  were,  in  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse, from  which  the  harmonies,  true 
relations,  and  brightest  aspect  of  things, 
are  discerned.  It  unites  calmness  and 
enthusiasm ;  and  the  concord  of  these 
seemingly  hostile  elements  is  essential 
to  the  full  and  healthy  action  of  the  crea- 
tire  powers  of  the  souL  It  opens  the  eye 
to  b^uty  and  the  heart  to  love.  Lite- 
ratore,  under  this  influence,  will  become 
more  generous  and  single-hearted ;  will 
penetrate  farther  into  the  soul ;  will  find 
new  interpretations  of  nature  and  life ; 
will  breathe  a  martyr*s  love  of  truth, 
tempered  with  a  never-failing  charity; 
and  whilst  sympathising  with  all  human 
suffering,  will  still  be  pervaded  by  a 
healthful  cheerfulness;  and  will  often 
break  forth  in  tones  of  irrepressible  joy, 
responsive  to  that  happiness  which  fiUs 
God's  universe.  To  us  hardly  any  thing 
seems  plainer  than  that  the  soul  was 
made  for  God.  Not  only  its  human  af- 
fections guide  it  to  Him ^  not  only  its 
deep  wants,  its  dangers  and  helplessness, 
^iae  it  to  Him ;  there  are  still  higher 
indications  of  the  end  for  which  it  was 
made.  It  has  a  capacity  of  more  than 
human  love  — a  principle  or  power  of 
adoration,  which  cannot  bound  itself  to 
finite  natures,  which  carries  up  the 
thoughts  above  the  visible  universe, 
and  which  in  approaching  God  rises  into 
a  solemn  transport,  a  mingled  awe  and 

{'oj,  prophetic  of  a  higher  life;  and  a 
dghter  signature  of  our  own  end  and 
happiness  cannot  be  conceived.'' 

The  disclosures  of  revelation  have 
unquestionably  opened  up  new  fields 
of  literals  pursuit  —  unfolded  new 
springs  of  hope,  of  action,  and  deve- 
lopement. Under  the  inspiration  of 
Christianity,  literature  will  rise  from  a 
lowly  shrub,  creeping  upon  earth,  and 
interweaving  itself  with  ruins  and  de- 
cay, and  raise  its  branches  to  the  hea- 
vens, giving  refreshing  shelter  to  man- 
kind, and  communicating  beauty  to 
the  world.  Let  it  only  be  graffed  on 
the  Tree  of  life,  and  it  will  wave  with 


golden  fruit.  Heretofore  it  has  borne 
but  crabs — sour  to  the  taste,  and  unfit 
for  food,  even  when  outwardly  beauti- 
ful to  the  eye.  Parnassus  must  be  im- 
proved by  accessions  from  Mount  Zion, 
and  Helicon  filled  wiUi  sweetened  and 
living  waters;  and  the  pilgrim  poets 
that  dwell  amid  these  ancient  resting- 
places  must  look  up  for  a  richer  inspir- 
ation than  Apollo  or  the  Muses  can 
yield  them.  Apart  from  every  other 
and  loftier  consideration,  Christianity 
is  a  new  world ;  and  presents  in  that 
new  worid  a  new  and  lofUer  eminence, 
on  which  standing  we  can  trace  more 
lucidly  the  sympathies,  relationships, 
harmonies,  and  extended  treasures  of 
the  old. 

It  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  lite* 
rature  is  the  only  child  oftime,ofeartl), 
and  of  mundane  birth,  that  is  likely  to 
be  contemj[v>ran^us  with  the  dispensa- 
tion in  which  we  play  a  part.  Every 
vestige  of  the  productions  of  the  pencil 
and  die  chisel  have  partly  disappeared, 
and  are  partly  about  to  disappear.  Of 
tlie  paintings  of  Apelles,  of  the  statues 
of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  almost  the 
names  only  survive.  The  Itammer  of 
the  Goth,  and  the  battering-ram  of  the 
barbarian,  aided  by  time,  have  scat- 
tered the  productions  of  years  of  intense 
study  and  of  masterly  genius  to  the 
winds  and  waters  of  tlie  Mediterranean 
Sea.  Nor  is  there  much  greater  gua- 
rantee  that  those  which  remain,  and  are 
carefully  protected,  will  last  for  ever. 
The  sands  of  the  desert  are  rapidly 
engulfing  the  pyramids  of  Egvpt,  and 
bringing  it  to  the  pass  that  the  writ- 
ings of  Young  and  Champollion  will 
alone  perpetuate  the  mysterious  hiero- 
glyphics of  the  Egyptian  priesthood. 
A  maniac  nearly  reduced  York  Minster 
to  a  mass  of  smoking  ruins ;  and  care- 
less workmen  have  all  but  completed 
what  tlie  madman  began.  A  blow  of  a 
liammer  may  finish  the  Venus  de  Me- 
dici ;  and  an  eartliquake  or  a  fire  con- 
sume the  frescoes,  and  mosaics,  and 
chef'd'tcuvret  of  the  masters  of  Italy. 
But  the  poems  of  Homer  (older  than 
any  of  the  productions  referred  to),  the 
writings  of Tliucydides,  and  Herodotus^ 
and  Xenophon,  covered  with  the  hoar 
of  two  thousand  years,  have  reached  us, 
every  sentence  as  it  flowed  from  the 
writer's  pen,  and  denuded  of  not  one 
atom  of  that  mighty  magic  which  sum- 
mons up  the  hero,  the  battle-field,  the 
roareh,  the  loves  and  lives  of  past  man- 
kind;  and  presents  all  as  in  a  rich  pano- 
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rama  before  us.  Wordfy  unlike  colours^ 
can  be  copied  without  lost  of  tone  or 
power.  Uence  the  Tehidet  of  poetry 
are  fixed  and  permanent ;  those  of 
painting,  evanescent  The  former  may 
De  multiplied  till  eveiy  one  poiaewoa 
the  undiluted  emanatioos  or  geniui; 
the  latter  can  be  in  the  pofse^n  of 
one  only,  and  cannot  be  mdtiplied. 
It  may  be  imitated  and  copied;  but 
the  genius  of  the  original  too  often 
efaporates  in  the  process. 

We  hasten  to  touch  on  Ittemtmre  as 
it  existed  in  the  middle  ages.  Thick 
darkness,  moral,  spiritual,  and  inttil- 
lectual,  brooded  over  Europe ;  during 
which  superstition  peHbrmed  its  orgies, 
deepened  its  colours,  multiplied  its 
rites,  corrupted  its  praachera,  till  it 
becuae  a  nxtnre,  an  ioebera,  at  the 
Council  of  Trent.  Out  of  the  dismal 
chaos,  at  the  dose  of  the  sixth  century, 
the  Arabian  impostor,  Mahomet,  shot 
up  a  lurid  light  from  the  dense  and 
corrupting  mass.  His  fierce  enthu- 
siasm struck  the  millions  that  were 
sick  of  vegetatinff,  and  his  licentious 
doctrines  secured  converts  at  every 
footstep ;  and  the  descendants  of  those 
churches  which  the  veneiable  and  holy 
John  presided  over  became  so  dead 
and  diseased,  that  they  abandooed  the 
ftiith  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  embmoed 
that  of  one  who  was  yet  more  depraved 
than  Barabbas.  It  seems  the  Koran 
was  the  production  of  pens  versed  in 
literature.  Mahomet  himself  was  illi- 
terate, and  never  could  have  written 
the  pure  and  classic  Arabic  of  the 
Koran.  Such  was  the  spread  and 
ascendancy  of  MahomeUnism,  that 
Omer  burned  the  fomous  library  of 
Alexandria  on  the  strength  of  the  bar- 
barous pretext,  that  if  tM  books  were 
accordant  with  the  Koran  they  were 
usdess,  and  if  contrary  to  it  they  were 
injurious.  By  ainl  by  the  Arabs  began 
to  have  a  relish  for  the  remaiiu  of 
Grecian  literature,  and  extensively 
translated  and  illustrated  the  classics 
into  their  native  tongue.  These,  strange 
enough,  were  retranslated  into  Euro- 
pean languages.  This,  however,  was 
not  a  mere  resumption  of  their  own  on 
tlie  part  of  Europeans.  Tfaev  received 
with  the  capital  compound  interest. 
The  Arabians  embosomed  in  the  crys- 
tallisation of  the  East  the  dry  details 
aiid  abstract  subtleties  which  formed 
the  comments  and  other  exegeses  of 
the  West ;  and  with  their  traosUtions 
remitted  tales  of  exquisite  constructioo^ 


and  poetry  replete  with  bettuty.  Persia, 
the  land  of  the  fire^vrorshippers  »d  tlie 
Magi,  also  contributed  its  resources; 
and  again  was  it  demonstrated  in  tbe 
experience  of  the  world,  that  not  ooly 
did  knowledge  originate  in  tbe  East, 
and  travel  westwaras,  but  its  extin- 
guished torch  had  to  be  religbted  in 
the  Land  of  the  Sun.  Under  tbe  sway 
of  the  Abaasides  and  other  fiimilief,  On- 
ental  literature  threatened  to  rival  tbe 
Grecian ;  and  the  mys  that  sprung  op 
around  the  thrones  of  soeoessive  ca- 
liphates shot  westward,  till  Eovope 
cftoght  asain  her  departed  fires,  tod 
cherished  in  her  bosom  the  migfatj 
race  that  now  distingnish  her. 

From  the  Arabic  and  Persian  lite- 
rature the  Provencal  obviously  sprung. 
The  songs  of  tbe  troubadours  beaur 
distinct  signatures  of  an  Eastern  pa- 
rentage. 

Tbe  greatest  patrons  of  literature  ia 
tbe  middle  ages  were  Charlemagne  and 
our  own  Alfred,  who  rose  above  their 
age  like  Cocintbian  odumis  on  a  de- 
sert of  ruins,  and  became  tbe  nudei  of 
civilisation  and  literary  Itfo.  Tbe  pure 
product  of  tbe  middle  ages  was  made 
up  of  the  scholastic  subtleties  which 
perplexed  men's  understandings,  coo- 
fused  their  wits,  but,  perhaps,  like  ibe 
covering  that  preserves  the  insect  till 
the  spring,  protected  the  germs  of  Christ- 
ianity from  the  fierce  elements  that  were 
near  it,  till  it  felt  the  warmth  and  heard 
the  voice  of  that  moral  spring,— tbe 
Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  centary. 
Toward  tbe  dose  of  the  long  night  of 
literature,  Italy  began  to  shew  symp- 
toms of  returning  day.  Unexpected^, 
as  a  sun-burst,  Dante  arose  and  de- 
monstrated in  his  "  Divine  Comedy" 
the  resources  of  bis  genius,  the  flexibi- 
lities and  energy  of  hb  mother  tonguei 
and  the  commanding  stores  of  know- 
ledge he  possessed.  Petrarch  also  soon 
appeareo, overflowing  with  thought  and 
irrepressible  passion,  and  finding  in  iIm 
silver-toned  Italian  a  meet  vehide  for 
bis  fervid  and  consuming  feelingii 
and  the  prose  and  poetry'of  Italy,  the 
former  in  the  pages  of  the  Dtcamenmf 
and  the  latter,  in  the  strains  of  Dante 
and  PeUarch,  rose  to  the  highest  excel- 
lence.  What  can  excel  tl^  exquisile 
feeling  displayed  in  tbe  fdlo wing  sonnet 
of  Petrarch  on  the  death  of  Laura  ?— 

"  on  occhi  de  di*  io  parhu  si  caUameett 
£  le  Wadiia  e  le  mani  e  i  piedi  %%  tm 
Che  nf  havean  li  da  aie  ttcsso  dtvise 
£  fiitsa  stngular  fr.)  1'  dt»  ftnt^ 
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Le  cuspe  ehioiM  d'or  pmo  ke^ato 
£1  lampegg^  de  Tangelico  mo, 
Cb«  silean  £ur  on  ta^^^  an  par«dito> 
Puo  pulvcre  ion  ^e  nulls  senta, 
£d  io  par  Wvo  onde  mi  dog Uo  e  8degno» 
Rimazo  sens*  '1  lume  ch'  amsi  tanto. 
In  ^D  foituna  e*n  disarmato  legno 
Or  sia  qni  fine  al  mio  amaroao  canto, 
Saoca  a  la  Tona  de  Tiieato  ui|g[egno, 
£  ea  oetera  mia  re?dte  in  pianto." 

Literally,  "  Those  eyes  of  which  I 
spoke  so  warmly,  and  the  anns,  and 
tne  hands,  and  the  feet,  and  the  pace, 
which  have  robbed  me  of  myself,  and 
made  me  different  from  others — those 
crisped  locks  of  pure  shining  gold,  and 
the  lightning  or  that  angelical  smile, 
which  used  to  make  a  neaven'upon 
earth,  are  fK>w  a  little  dust  which  feels 
nothing,  and  I  still  remain.  Wherefore 
I  lament  and  disdain  myself,  left  with* 
out  the  light  which  I  loved  so  much 
in  a  troubled  sea,  and  with  dismantled 
bark.  Here,  tlken,  roust  end  all  my 
amorous  songs.  Dry  is  the  vein  of  my 
exhau^ed  genius,  and  my  lyre  answers 
only  in  lamentations." 

We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that 
Petrarch  dissolved  his  genius  in  tears 
and  softness  only.  He  coold  speak  in 
tones  of  stern  and  righteous  rebuke. 
He  lashed  tlie  corruptions  of  the  ponti- 
ficate in  words  of  thunder;  and  shewed 
that  through  the  over-eclipsing  darkness 
of  Popery  be  saw  bright  beams  of  truth. 
Read  the  fallowing  picture  of  the 
Papacy: — 

••  Fontsna  di  dolore,  albereo  d'in, 
Scola  d*errori,  e  tempio  d'beresia ; 
Gia  Roma,  bor  Babilonfa,  falsa  e  ria. 
Per  cni  tanto  pian^e  e  si  sotpira ; 
O  fadna  dHngauni,  o  prigion  dlra. 
Ore  i  boon  maore  et  i  mal  si  mitrv  e  cria, 
Di  vhi  inferno,  an  gran  miracol  sia, 
Se  Christo  teco  al  fine  non  s'adira*" 

"  Fe«ntain  of  griel^  abode  of  anger^ 
Seheol  of  errora,  and  teasple  of  heresy ; 
Formeriy  Rome,  now  Babylon  false  and 

Kailty, 
Through  wham  there  are  so  many  tears 

and  sighs ; 
O  mistress  of  deeeit,  O  prison  of  anger. 
Where  the  ^oed  periab,  and  the  bad  are 

ehensbed  and  engendered, 
H^U  of  the  Iwing  I  it  wiU  be  a  great 

miracle 
If  Christ  is  not  angry  with  thee  at  lasf 

We  find  soon  afler  this  the  devdope- 
ment  of  a  new  school  in  the  midst  of 
Germany,  that  of  the  Minnesingers, 
whose  ranks  enrolled  princes  and 
nobles,  and  whose  strains  were  alike 
betoic,  erotic,  tender,  and  descriptive. 


Blany  very  beautiful  fragments  of  their 
writings  still  survive.  From  their  lays 
we  quote  the  following : — 

"  The  wise  man  sees  his  winter  dote 

like  evening  on  a  summer  day  -, 
£ach  age,  he  knows,  its  roses  b^u^s. 

Its  moumfal  moments  and  its  gay. 
Thus   would   I    dwell   with    pleasing 
thought 

Upon  my  spring  of  youthful  pride ; 
Yet,  like  the  festive  dancer,  glad 

To  rest  in  peace  at  eventide. 
The  gazing  crowds  prodaim'd  me  fair*. 

Ere  autumn  tooch'd  my  green  leaves 
feU; 
And  now  they  smile,  and  call  me  good  ; 

Perhaps  I  like  that  name  as  welL 
On  beauty  bliss  depends  not ;  then 
•     Why  should  I  quarrel  with  old  Time  ! 
He  marches  on ;— how  vain  his  power 

With  one  whose  heart  is  in  its  prime  ! 
Thoogb  now  perhaps  a  little  old. 

Yet  still  I  love  with  youth  to  bide ; 
Nor  ffriere  I  if  the  gay  coquettes 

Seduce  the  gallants  from  my  side. 
I  joy  too,  though  the  idle  crew 

Mock  somewhat  at  my  lengthen 'd  tale. 
To  see  how  days  of  ancient  loves 

The  listening  circle  round  regale. 
They  fancy  time  for  them  stands  still. 

And  pity  me  my  hairs  of  grey ; 
And  smite  to  hear  how  once  their  sires 

To  me  coald  kneeling  homage  pay. 
And  I  too  smile  to  gaze  upon 

These  butterflies,  in  youth  eUite ; 
So  heedless  sporting  round  the  flame. 

Where  thousands  such  have  met  their 
fate." 

Lights  sprung  up  in  various  direc- 
tions toward  the  dawn  of  that  new 
cycle  which  has  told  so  powerfully  on 
the  character  and  destinies  of  the  world 
and  of  mankind — the  Reformation. 
No  vigorous  literature  could  spring  up 
and  perpetuate  its  progress  on  a  moral 
soil  so  corrupt  as  that  which  preceded 
the  Reformation.  It  will  scarcely  be 
credited,  that  Christendom,  even  in  the 
estimate  of  the  devotees  of  the  Papacy, 
was,  in  the  language  of  Baronius,  apos- 
tatical  throughout,  instead  of  aposto- 
lical. To  give  an  idea  of  the  moral 
slate,  we  refer  to  Myconius,  the  friend 
of  Luther,  who  gives  the  following 
portrait : — 

"  The  sufferings  and  merits  of  Christ 
were  looked  upon  as  an  empty  tale,  or  as 
the  fictions  of  Homer.  Other  intercessors 
were  substituted  in  his  stead,— .first,  the 
Virgin  Mary,  Uke  the  heathen  Diana,  and 
then  the  saints,  whose  numbers  were 
cootinaally  augmented  by  the  popes. 
These  intercessors  refused  their  media- 
tion, unless  the  party  was  in  good  re- 
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put»  with  tbt  monattic  orders  wbteh 
they  had  foanded.  To  be  so,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  perform  a  number  of  masses 
invented  bj  the  monks  and  the  priests, 
which  brought  them  in  large  soms  of 
money.  With  money  alt  might  be 
bought*  The  people,  tnerefore,  brought 
to  the  convents  money,  and  every  thing 
they  possessed  that  was  of  any  value,-, 
fowls,  geese,  ducks,  eggs,  wax,  butter, 
and  cheese.  Then  the  chanting^  re- 
sounded,.»the  bells  rang.  Bones  and 
feet  were  preserved  in  boxes  of  gold. 
Are  you  curious  in  relics,  come  to  the 
church  of  All  Saints,  and  there  yon  find  a 
fragment  ofNoah*s  Ark,— soot  from  the 
furnace  of  the  three  children, — hair  from 
the  beard  of  St.  Christopher,-,  the  bread 
of  St.  Joseph,  that  Nicodemus  preserved^ 
on  his  glove, — a  feather  from  the  wing 
of  the  archangel  MichaeL'' 

Miiller  relates,  that  at  this  time  a 
bishop  of  Dunfeldt  congratulated  him- 
self on  never  having  learned  Greek  or 
Hebrew.  The  monks  asserted  that  all 
heresies  arose  from  the  Greek.  '<  The 
New  Testament,"  said  one  of  the  fra- 
ternity, **  is  a  book  full  of  serpents  and 
thorns.  Greek  is  a  modem  language, 
recently  invented,  against  which  we 
must  be  on  our  guard.  As  to  He- 
brew, my  dear  brethren,  it  is  certain 
that  whoever  studies  it  becomes  imme- 
diately a  Jew."  Even  the  school  of 
theology  of  Paris  solemnly  put  forth 
this  announcement, — <' There  is  an  end 
of  religion  if  the  study  of  Hebrew  and 
Greek  is  permitted." — Mvller's  JRe- 
lig,  vol.  iii.  p.  253. 

Dr.  Gerson,  the  chancellor  of  Paris, 
delivered  the  following  address  in  the 
Council  of  Pisa,  4.D.  1409;  and  from 
its  description  we  must  see  Uiat  there 
was  as  little  room  for  literature  under 
tlie  influence  of  the  univemd  despot- 
ism of  the  Papacy  as  for  flowers,  and 
blossoms,  and  animated  things  in  the 
valley  of  Java : — 

"  You  ma^  see  others  not  content 
with  nine  ordinations  ;  they  are  not  con- 
tent with  nine  benefices  :  as  long  as  they 
live  they  pant  after  new  acquisitions. 
They  would  add  house  to  house,  tho^ 
would  join  field  to  field,  and  dwell  as  Jt 
were  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  earth, 
despising  as  a  fhble  the  prophetical  warn- 
ing of  Isaiah.  You  may  b«hold  them  all 
striving  against  the  laws  with  the  great- 
est eagerness, — at  one  time  endeavouring 
to  obtain  things  incompatible  with  each 
other,  at  another  time  to  gather  profits 
when  absent ;  at  one  time  to  obtain  great 
dignities  before  the  proper  age,  at  an- 
other not  to  be  compellea  to  assuqae  holy 


orders,  and  a  thousand  other  things  for- 
bidden by  strict  law.  Wberaibre  it  is 
not  to  be  borne  that  great  prelatec  dtoald 
expose  the  flocks  committed  to  them  to 
wolves,  and  daily  watch  for  the  coanting 
of  the  king's  money,  feorless  of  trans- 
gressing the  apostolical  command  :  '  Let 
no  one  warring  for  God  entangle  bimadf 
in  secular  aflmrs,'  in  tbe  seDse  in  which 
it  was  formorly  interpreted  by  a  holy 
cooncil.  Why  should  I  speak  of  than, 
who  after  the  custom  of  their  country  use 
helmets  for  mitres,  and  use  an  iron  in- 
stead of  a  linen  vestment ;  tber  carxr 
arms,  they  wage  wars,  they  shed  Uood, 
they  refuse  to  be  prelates,  they  appear  as 
generals,  they  are  unacquainted  with  the 
Spirit,  they  cherish  the  flesh,  as  if  the 
arms  of  our  warfare  were  canml,  and  not 
powerful  in  God  to  destroy  every  high 
thing  extolling  itself  against  tbe  know* 
ledge  of  God. 

"  Hence  it  bappois  that  sometimes  the 
ear  i^  made  use  of  for  seeing  and  the 
eye  for  hearing,  and  that  there  is  m  si* 
railar  confusion  among  the  other  mesa- 
bers,  than  which  there  cannot  be  a 
greater  mischief.  But  from  what  roots 
am  I  to  believe  that  these  thingi  have 
sprung  1  Truluyfrom  tfrnfotU  poUmliami 
of  the  clergy.  Hence  have  perished  the 
virtues  by  which  my  happy  similitude  to 
the  heavenly  hierarchy  was  preserved 
untainted,  and  all  the  lieanty  ofthe  order 
in  which  it  was  first  firanded  is  removed. 
Those  of  former  days  under  whom  it 
flourished  with  great  blessedness,  slowed 
with  heavenly  wisdom  and  faith ;  these  of 
the  present  times  ore  corrupted  with  car- 
nal wisdom.  The  former  were  influeneed 
b^  the  love  of  God ;  these  bum  with  de- 
sire. The  former  were  established  with 
a  solid  trust  in  that  which  is  truly  good  \ 
these  incline  with  a  deceitful  nope  to 
false  good.  Hence  it  happens,  that  as 
the  former  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Spirit, 
and  by  their  other  distinguished  virtues, 
founded,  adorned,  and  amplified  my  king- 
dom; so  these,  by  their  carnal  ipudm 
and  foal  vicet,  destroy,  pollute,  and  re- 
8trictit,&c  •  •  » 

Are  they  not  wise  in  colleoting  wealth,  in 
making  feasts,  in  accumulating  honours, 
in  cherishing  pomp,  and  are  thev  not 
neglectful  in  governing  the  people,  io 
cherishing  the  poor,  in  loving  tlie  hum- 
ble, and  in  cutting  off  superfluities  !  Do 
they  not  rather  dispute  for  livings  by  die 
laws  of  Justinian,  than  instruct  and  teach 
the  pecmle  the  law  of  Christ  t  Let  then 
teacn,  I  say,  yea  let  them  kerm ;  for 
whom  will  you  'find  among  the  prietU 
who  is  not  ignorant  of  tht  Uw  of  Christ  i 
Do  they  not  rather  gape  after  on  increase 
of  income  than  the  gain  of  souls ;  and 
who  can  deny  that  this  piooeeds  from 
carnal   wisdoB|ilzed35<»<^©«gl^«^* 
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proofii  of  carnal  affection  hare  drawn 
many  tears  from  me,  when  I  have  beheld 
one  corrupted  by  ambition  endearour  by 
wicied  means  to  seize  dignities;  when 
I  have  seen  him  approach  potentates, 
mbuse  their  power,  and  by  its  means  act 
Tioleutly,  promise  gold,  intimidate  by 
threats,  allure  with  promises,  confound 
right  and  wrong,  neither  restrained  by 
the  fear  of  laws  nor  by  the  examples  of 
Datban  and  Abiram,  of  Simon  Magus, 
and  of  King  Osiah.  I  g^eved  also,  be* 
holding  others  with  rapacioos  avarice 
spoiling  the  sheej)  by  exactions,  heaping 
up  extortions,  laying  accusations,  sowing 
dissensions,  falsely  accusing  the  inno. 
cent,  heaping  up  money,  intent  only 
upon  worldly  affairs.  •  •  ♦ 
Nor  can  I  behold  another  without  tears 
to  whom  marriage  is  forbidden,  in  order 
that  he^  may  obtain  angelic  purity,  jtoU 
luted  with  immorality,  and  uniting  im. 

£nre  deeds  with  impure  words,  filling 
is  stomach  witli  feasting,  and  skilled  in 
getting  drank  and  snoring  over  his  cup. 
These  and  a  thousand  other  ills  having 
been  narrowly  inspected  by  me,  my 
tears  have  flowed ;  nor  will  they  cease  to 
flow  until  I  shall  Immut  that  these  evil 
roots,  the  parents  of  worse  branches,  are 
cat  off.  But  what  shall  I  say  finally  re- 
specting their  deceitful  hope  ?  How  can 
I  say  that  the  priests  desire  eternal 
glory  t    This  truly  is  their  last  care" 

AH  nature  groaued  for  a  purifying 
energy :  wliether  it  came  in  the  whirl- 
vrind,  or  in  the  fire,  or  in  the  still  small 
voice,  humanity  could  not  do  without 
it.  It  came  in  the  Reformation,  and 
from  ihsX  hour  humanity,  literature, 
and  mind,  refreshed,  took  a  new  and 
nobler  flight. 

True  literary  freedom  and  expansion 
is  essentially  the  fruit  of  a  pure  and 
primitiveChlnstianity.  It  has  been  under 
the  wing  of  the  Protestant  establish- 
ment that  fruits  of  beauty  lasting  as  the 
principles  from  which  they  sprung  have 
oeen  nurtured.  Dante  and  Petrarch 
poured  forth  the  effusions  of  their 
genius  in  banishment;  Boccaccio  was 
surrounded  by  envenomed  enemies, 
and  a  superstitious  and  exasperated 
priesthood  ;  Ariosto  starved  ;  Tasso 
died  in  poverty  and  despair ;  Cervantes 
bad  to  work  night  and  day  for  bread  ; 
Machiavelli  was  the  victim  of  the 
powerful  and  bitter  despots  of  Medici. 
Galileo  dare  not  proclaim  the  findings 
of  induction  amidst  the  slaves  and  seris 
of  the  Papal  priesthood ;  freedom  dare 
not  breathe  where  pure  faith  has  not 
cleared  the  moral  atmosphere ;  truth 
dare  not  be  uttered  where  right  feligion 
you  XXII.  >o,  cxxxii. 


stands  not  by  to  reflect,  and  multiply, 
and  guard  her  echoes.  To  shew  ho^v 
little  the  priests  of  a  dark  superstition 
value  tlic  encouragement  of  literature, 
wc  may  state  that  the  monks  werfe 
wont  to  sell  to  bookbinders  the  most 
precious  MSS.  of  ancient  Greece;  and 
the  caligniphists  belonging  to  those  un- 
clean locusts  were  in  tlie  habit  of  ob* 
1  iterating,  by  a  chemical  process,  the 
writings  of  Cicero,  Livy,and  Josephus, 
in  order  that  they  might  write  on  the 
parchment,  lying  legends  of  saints.  The 
Abbe  Mai  traced  several  orations  of 
Cicero  under  some  barbarous  monkish 
rhymes,  and  some  others  inscribed  with 
the  canons  of  a  general  council. 

The  Mahometans  and  Romanists, 
discordant  in  some  minor  points,  have 
many  cliaracteristics  in  common.  Their 
hatred  of  literature,  and  their  zeal  in 
destroying  all  monuments  of  its  beau- 
ties, have  kept  pace.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  tliousand  manuscripts  of 
tlie  most  valuable  kind  were  delibe- 
rately burnt  by  the  Turks,  at  the  sack- 
ing of  Constantinople.  The  choicest 
pimluctions  of  the  ancient  world  were 
destroyed  at  the  burning  of  the  library 
of  Alexandria,  by  the  Saracens.  In 
the  year  of  Our  Lord  1400,  scarcely 
any  book  besides  missals  was  found  in 
Rome. 

'*  We  apprehend,"  says  an  elegant 
American  writer,  "  that  literature  is  now 
to  make  progress,  through  an  important 
change  in  society  which  civilisation  and 
good  institutions  are  making  more  and 
more  apparent.  More  and  more  of  the 
intellect  of  communities  is  to  be  drawn 
of  literature.  The  distinction  between 
antiquity  and  the  present  times  in  respect 
of  the  importance  attached  to  political 
life  seems  to  us  striking.  In  ancient 
times,  every  thing  abroad  and  at  home 
threw  men  upon  the  pubbe,  and  gene- 
rated an  intense  thirst  for  political  power. 
On  tlie  contrary,  the  improvements  of 
later  periods  incline  men  to  give  import- 
ance to  literature.  For  example,  the  in- 
stability of  the  ancient  repnbhcs,  the  un- 
settled relations  of  different  classes  of 
society,  the  power  of  demagoffues  and 
orators,  the  intensity  of  fiictions,  the 
want  of  moral  and  religious  restraints, 
the  want  of  some  regular  organ  for  ex- 
pressing the  public  mind,  the  want  of 
precedents  and  precise  laws  for  the  courts 
of  justice,— these  and  other  circum- 
stances gave  to  the  ancient  citiaen  a  feel* 
ing  as  if  revolutions  and  convulsions 
were  inseparable  from  society,  turned 
his  mind  with  unremitting  anxiety  to 
public  affi»irs,  and  made  a  partici^|^^j<{f 
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poUtioal  power  mi  important,  if  not  aa 
essential,  means  of  personal  safety. 

"  Again, — the  ancient  citisen  bad  no 
home,  in  oar  sense  of  the  word;  be 
lived  in  the  market — the  fomnu  Re. 
ligion  consisted  chiefly  in  nublic  and 
national  rights.  In  Rome,  toe  highest 
man  in  the  state  presided  at  the  altar ; 
and,  adding  «o  their  other  titles  that  of 
•upreme  pontiiT,  performed  the  moat 
aolemnfonecioos  of  the  priesthood*  llraa 
tlie  whole  strength  of  the  religions  prin« 
ciple  was  turned  into  political  obnuiels. 
In  ancient  tinMe,  politiod  rank  was  Tastly 
more  efficient  for  good  or  for  eril  than  at 
present,  and  of  consequence  was  the  ob« 
ject  of  a  more  insatiable  ambition :  it  was 
almost  the  only  wav  of  access  to  the 
multitude.  The  public  man  held  a  sway 
over  opinion,  over  bis  country,  perhaps 
orer  foreign  states,  now  unknown.  It  is 
the  inflnence  of  the  press  and  of  good 
institutions  to  reduce  the  importance  of 
the  man  of  office.  In  proportion  as  pri« 
rate  individuals  can  act  on  the  public 
mind|.i*  in  proportion  as  a  people  read, 
think,  and  have  the  means  of  expressing 
and  enforcing  their  opinions,  and  all 
public  measures  are  subjected  to  free 
and  familiar  discussion,.-,  government 
becomes  of  secondary  influence.  The 
power  passes  into  the  bands  of  those  who 
think,  write,  and  spread  their  minds  far 
and  wide.  Accordingly,  literature  has 
become  more  and  more  the  instrument  of 
swaying  men,  of  doing  good,  of  achlev- 
ing  fame .  The  vast  improvements  which 
in  the  course  of  agee  have  taken  place  in 
social  order,  in  domestic  life,  in  ^ligion, 
in  knowledge, — all  conspire  to  one  re- 
sult.— all  tend  to  introduce  other  and 
higher  influences  than  political  power, 
and  to  give  to  that  form  of  intellectual 
eflTort  which  we  call  literature  —  dominion 
over  human  affairs.    This  trust,  we  ap- 

J|rehend,  is  more  and  more  felt ;  and 
rom  its  influence,  joined  with  our  pe- 
cuUsr  condition  and  free  inatitutions,  we 
hope  for  our  countty  the  happiness  and 
glory  of  a  pure,  deep,  rich,  beautiful, 
and  ennobling  literature." 

Most  certainly  we  possess  scope  for 
tlie  expression  of  mind  in  all  the  for- 
mulas of  speech  and  human  utterance 
such  as  tne  ancient  republics  never 
realised*  If  in  modern  times  our  li- 
terature pines,  and  is  inferior  to  that  of 
the  ancient  world,  the  true  cause  must 


be  in  oOTtelTea,  not  in  our  eiiewD- 
staoces.  We  have  tbe  accumulated 
fruits  of  tndactioii — the  leading-etrings 
of  profound  experieoce  tbrougfaoot  the 
labyrinths  of  human  inveatigation,^- 
our  knowledge  of  the  once-boried  tcea- 
sures  of  geology,  of  the  forms  and  classi- 
fication of  minerals,  of  the  stars  in  the 
firmament,  aiid  of  the  flowers  in  the 
field, — our  intimacy  with  the  secrets  ef 
nature  as  divulged  ia  ohemistrjy  and 
with  the  pfroperties  of  all  prodnctioosas 
fixed  and  propounded  in  ovr  pliaraiaeo- 
poeias ;  and  all  these,  thrice  illiMiified 
Dy  the  lights  and  glories  of  rerealed  re* 
ligion,  place  us  on  a  point  from  which 
we  command  the  resources  of  the  imi- 
verse,  and,  if  possessed  of  genias, 
we  may  breathe  into  them  quickening 
energy,  and  render  them  the  formulas 
of  a  great  and  sublime  literature.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  the  fields  of  nature 
are  ever  varying,  and  ever  beantifiil; 
its  lights  and  shadows  present  ever 
endless  and  ever  evanescent  lovelineK. 
We  only  want  mind  to  stamp  v^ 
the  ore  the  shape  and  the  sapefscrip- 
tion  of  its  might,  to  set  forth  its  com- 
pressed and  selected'  imaginings  in 
lucid  order,  and  in  striking  forms.  Il 
is  not  at  present  an  increased  importa- 
tion of  raw  material  we  want, — it  is 
rather  an  increase  of  imelledual  might 
concentrated  and  ooaverging  on  the 
materials  already  subjected  to  our  use^ 
We  can  oonoeive  no  greater  misdnef 
than  dormuit  intellect  enahrioed  m 
material  but  dumb  creation,  or  em* 
balmed  like  a  fly  ia  amber,  visible  bj 
another  light,  and  its  torpor  the  only 
condition  visible.  We  are  persuftded 
that  mental  power  lias  not  reached  its 
maximum  even  in  Miltoo  or  in  Sbak- 
speare :  mightier  ocMiquesta  are  still  be- 
fore it.  More  magnificent  anooameDts 
still  remain:  let  not  tliose  raised  by 
the  master-spirits  of  the  past  be  used  as 
roausolea,  wherein  sliaU  be  entombed 
the  souls  of  the  present  $  but  rather  a? 
scaffolding  to  yet  more  gorgeous  and 
glorious  erections — as  platforms  an 
which  genius  shall  feed  nigh  its  giaut 
strength,  and  prepare  and  plume  itsodf 
for  a  more  sublime  flight 
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SECTION  I.  pascal;   his  SCIENTIFIC  CHARACTER. 


The  name  of  Pascal  is  one  of  the 
mightiest  of  the  seventeenth  century : 
it  shines  undiromed  even  by  the  side  of 
Bossuet  or  of  Dacon.  Locke  called 
him  a  prodigy  of  parts.  If  he  had  not 
been  tne  sublimest  author,  he  might 
have  been  the  profoundest  philosopher, 
of  his  time;  and  we  may  be  permitted 
to  apply  the  metaphor  of  a  living  poet, 
and  to  say,  when  rasoal  wandered  into 
the  regions  of  metaphysical  inquiry, 
that  <'  Science  saddened  at  his  stay/' 
She  had  visited  him  almost  in  his  cradle ; 
and,  instead  of  lisping  in  numbers,  he 
began  to  examine  the  laws  of  geometry. 
In  his  childhood  he  wrote  a  treatise 
upon  sound.  The  ringing  of  a  com- 
mon plate  awoke  the  spirit  of  analysis. 
Geometry  was  to  him  a  New  World  of 
intellectual  discovery;  and  no  boy- 
poet,  upon  whom  the  Muse  had  shone 
in  the  dreams  of  night,  ever  lingered 
over  the  sunny  legends  of  Spenser  with 
more  enamoured  devotion  than  Pascal 
laboured  to  unfold  the  properties  of 
figures.  The  walls  of  his  room  were 
bbckened  with  curves.  Before  he  had 
ever  seen  a  definition  of  Euclid,  he  be- 
gan to  solve  his  thirty-second  proposi- 
tion,— that  the  production  of  the  side  of 
a  triangle  makes  the  exterior  angle  equal 
to  the  two  interior  and  opposite  angles, 
and  that  the  three  interior  angles  of 
every  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles.  The  theorem  is  an  easy  one : 
but  its  proof  involved  a  series  of  de- 
ductions, in  which  the  young  mathema- 
tician had  no  guide  but  Genius  to  di- 
rect him.  We  have  been  told  by  the 
present  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
at  Cambridge,  that  Mrs.  Somerville 
discovered  the  principles  of  algebra  by 
the  same  unconscious  process  of  mental 
reasoning.  Pascal's  ^ther  found  him 
in  the  midst  of  the  operation ;  and  his 
surprise  and  admiration  are  said  to 
have  been  mingled  with  alarm.  The 
great  Alexandrian  Iiimself  was  at  length 
put  into  the  child's  hands,  and  he  ran 


over  the  problems  as  it  were  for  play. 
His  mind  had  now  received  an  im- 
pulse; and  his  Euatf  on  Conic  Sec- 
tionif  written  at  sixteen,  excited  and 
obtained  the  applause  of  Descartes. 
But  the  crown  of  fame,  which  he  liad 
already  begun  to  wear,  was  to  be  a 
crown  of  death.  Learning's  self  "  de- 
stroyed her  favourite  son;"  and  that 
mighty  wing  by  which  he  rose  sup- 
plied the  arrow  to  pierce  his  heart. 
His  physical  torments  commenced 
at  eighteen :  they  did  not,  however, 
quench  that  flame  of  energy  which  was 
to  be  as  ruinous  to  himself  as  it  was  to 
be  brilliant  to  others.  The  arithmetical 
machine  was  invented  in  his  nineteenth 
year.— And  we  may  here  mention,  in  a 
parenthesis,  the  rumoured  connexion  of 
rascal  with  the  introduction  of  the 
Omnibus  into  Paris  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  A  recent  vrriter,  who  has  fur- 
nished some  interesting  particulars  re- 
specting the  scheme,  observes,  that 
Pascal  and  his  sister  had  certainly  en- 
gaged in  it ;  but  he  quotes  M.  Mon- 
merque  against  the  supposition  that 
Pascal  had  himself  originated  the  pro* 
ject.  The  same  writer  refers  to  Sau- 
val,  who,  iu  his  Antiquiiies  of  Paris, 
states  that,  aAer  three  or  four  years,  the 
popularity  of  these  carriages  began  to 
decline, — an  event  ascribed  to  the 
death  of  Pascal,  who  was  said  to  have 
cast  a  horoscope  to  determine  the  suc- 
cess of  the  undertaking, —  an  act  of  su- 
perstition which  one  of  his  most  feroous 
contempomries,  Dryden,  would  pro- 
bably have  joined  in. 

We  shall  not  be  expected  to  linger 
upon  the  scientific  powers  of  Pascal. 
Tne  mechanical  principles  of  fluids 
have  been  treated  of  by  Mr.  Wbewell, 
in  his  History  of  the  Sciences,  where 
he  has  rendered  justice  to  the  genius  of 
Pascal.  It  may  be  mentioned,  among 
the  curious  phenomena  of  the  intellect, 
that  the  laws  of  the  equilibrium  of 
fluids;  which  had  been  discovered  b^ 
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Archimedes,  passed,  in  the  lapse  of 
time,  iDto  confusioa  and  oblivion,  until 
Ihey  were  rediscovered  by  Galileo  and 
Stevinus.  Pascal  followed  the  great 
philosopher  of  Florence  ^  an  interval 
of  about  forty  years ;  his  treatise  upon 
the  equilibrium  of  fluids  having  been 
written  in  1653.  In  this  work  he 
enunciated  and  carried  out  the  doc- 
trine of  Galileo.  It  was  its  extension 
to  the  air  that  demanded  a  fresh  exer- 
cise of  mechanical  skill.  "  The  press- 
ure of  the  air,"  says  Mr.  Whewell, "  on 
all  sides  of  us,  and  its  weight  abore 
us,  were  two  truths  which  had  never 
yet  been  apprehended  with  anv  kind  of 
clearness."  Tlie  science  of  hydraulics  ♦ 
commences  with  Castellio  and  Torri- 
celli,  who  corrected  the  erroneous  no- 
tion of  his  illustrious  master.  His  dis- 
covery was  confirmed  by  Pascal,  who, 
in  164r,  to  follow  Mr.  Whewell, 
shewed  pmctically  that  the  mercury 


varies  in  height  according  to  our  eleva- 
tion. His  famous  experiment  was  per- 
formed on  the  top  of  one  of  the  loftiest 
churches  in  Paris, — **the  column  of 
mercury  in  tlie  Torricellian  tube  being 
used  to  compare  the  weights  of  the 
air/'  Writing  to  his  brother,  who 
resided  near  tfie  mountain  of  Puy  de 
Dome,  in  Auvergne,  be  observes, 
«  You  see,  that  if  it  happens  that  the 
height  of  the  mercury  at  the  top  of  the 
hill  be  more  than  at  the  bottom  (which 
I  have  many  reasons  to  believe,  though 
all  those  who  have  thought  about  it  are 
of  a  different  opinion),  it  will  follow 
that  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  air 
are  the  sole  cause  of  this  suspension, 
and  not  the  horror  of  a  vacuum ;  since 
it  is  very  certain,  that  there  is  more  air 
to  weigh  on  it  at  the  bottom  than  at 
the  top ;  while  we  cannot  say  that  Na- 
ture abhors  a  vacuum  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  more  than  on  its  summit.*' 


SECTION  II.   cnANOE  IN  THE  FEEt4N0S  OF  PASCAL. 


Meanwhile,  the  stream  of  Pascal's 
thoughts  was  taking  a  different  direc- 
tion: some  alteration  in  the  current 
had  been  previously  perceived ;  but  it 
was  in  his  thirtieth  year  that  he  formed 
the  resolution  to  abandon  his  scientific 
studies,  and  to  consecrate  all  his  facul- 
ties to  the  service  of  religion.  His  feel- 
ings, always  enthusiastic  and  vehement, 
flowed  with  greater  rapidity  in  their 
new  channel.  An  accident,  familiar 
to  every  reader  of  biography,  lent  a 
deeper  shade  of  solemnity  to  bis  mind. 
His  nervous  system  received  a  severe 
shock,  and  even  the  cheering  features  of 
the  Gospel  assumed  a  harsher  aspect  in 
his  eyes.  He  adopted  sonoe  of  the 
most  afflicting  rules  of  the  monastic 
orders.  Not  content  with  laying  upon 
himself  the  humblest  duties —  making 
his  own  bed,  and  attending  to  his  own 
wants, — he  wore  a  sharp  girdle  to  mor- 
tify every  sensation  of  vanity.  lib  rea- 
sons for  subjecting  himself  to  this  tor- 
ment are  eiven  by  his  sister,  and  are 
embodied  by  Bayle.  It  was  suggested 
to  him  by  the  dangers  of  conversation. 


lie  took  an  iron  girdle  full  of  points, 
and  placed  it  round  his  naked  body ; 
and  when  any  vain  tlioughts  happened  to 
enter  his  mind,  or  anyphice  or  circum- 
stance afforded  him  unusual  gratifica- 
tion, he  struck  himself  with  his  elbow, 
to  increase  the  poignancy  of  the  prick- 
ings, and  to  put  himself  in  mind  of  his 
doty.  The  great  principle  of  his 
Chnstianity,  as  applied  to  the  duties  of 
life,  consisted  iu  the  demolition  of 
self.  This  golden  image  of  human 
worship  he  not  only  despises,  but  de- 
fiices  and  overthrows.  It  is  never 
flattered  or  soothed  by  any  flattery 
from  his  pen.  Whether  Coleridge  was 
a  reader  of  Pascal,  we  know  not ;  but 
iu  his  Table  l^alk  there  is  a  sentiment 
almost  identical  with  tliat  of  the  friend 
of  Anifluld.  **  Let  a  young  man,*'  he 
said,  '*  separate  I  from  m^  as  &r  as  be 
possibly  can,  and  remove  me  till  it  is 
almost  lost  in  the  remote  distance.  *  I 
am  he,'  is  as  bad  a  fiuilt  in  intellectuab 
and  morals  as  it  is  in  grammar,  whibt 
iK)ne  but  one  —  God — can  say,  *  I  am 
I,' or  *  That  I  am.'" 


SJiCnON  III.    THE  ORIOXN  OF  THE  PROVIKCIAL  LSITEBS. 


The  association  of  Pascal  with  the 
celebrated  members  of  Port  Royal  ex- 
ercised a  lively  and  permanent  influ- 
ence over  his  character.     There  he 


found  the  austere  and  intrepid  Amauld, 
and  the  gentler  and  more  persuasive 
Nicole — the  Luther  and  Melancthoo 
of  the  Jansenists.    To  that  connexion 
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lie  owes  much  of  his  literary  immor- 
tality. It  happened  that  Amauld  pub- 
lished, in  1655»  a  letter  which  called 
forth  the  censure  of  the  SoriK>nne»  and 
excited  the  lively  interest  and  sympathy 
of  his  friends.  Pascal  took  up  the 
Den,  and,  under  tlie  name  of  Louis  de 
Montalte,  addressed  his  first  letter  d. 
un  Provincial^  January  23, 1656.  Its 
success,  we  are  told,  was  prodigious. 
The  Sorbonne  assembled ;  '<  its  sittings 
were  crowded  with  monks  and  mendi- 
cant friars,  ignorant  men,  whose  opin- 
ions were  despicable,  but  whose  votes 
counted.  Arnauld*s  work  was  con- 
demned, and  he  himself  expelled  the 
Sorbonne.''  But  Pascal  had  sharper 
arrows  behind  in  bis  quiver,  and  nis 
bow  was  immediately  restrung.  His 
second  letter  widened  the  wound  al- 
ready made  in  the  sides  of  Jesuitism. 
Maddened  with  pain  and  mortification, 
bis  opponents  turned  with  renewed 
bitterness  upon  Amauld .  The  thunder 
from  the  Vatican  rolled  over  his  head  ; 
and  the  nunnery  of  Port  Royal  was 
threatened  witli  extinction.  Pascal 
fought  gallantly  through  the  storm. 
The  first  ten  letters  are  addressed  to  a 
Provincial ;  the  remaining  nine  to  tlie 
Jesuits,  either  collectively  or  indi- 
vidually ;  and  it  is  very  interesting  to 
note  the  difierence  in  tlie  sty le,^  the 
humour  and  sarcasm  of  the  first  part, 
the  eloquence  and  invective  of  the  se- 
cond.    In  the  one,  we  only  see  a 


PASCAL. 

Apology  for  Ridicule, 

'*  £a  verity,  mes  Peres,  ily  a  bien  de  la 
difference  entre  rire  de  la  religion,  et 
rire  de  ceux  qui  la  profiment  par  leurs 
opiuions  eztravag^ntes.  Ce  seroit  uue 
impi^t^  de  manquer  de  respect  pour  ces 
v^rit^s  que  TEsprit  de  Dieu  a  revel^es  ; 
mais  ce  seroit  ane  autre  impi^t^,  de  man- 
quer de  ro^pris  pour  lea  fausset^s  que 
1  esprit  de  rbomme  leur  oppose.  Car, 
roes  Peres,  puisque  vous  m'obligez 
d'eolrer  en  ce  discours,  je  vous  prie  de 
coosid^rer,  oue  comme  lea  v^rit^s  Chre- 
tieones  soot  di^nes  d*ainour  et  de  respect, 
lea  erreurs  qui  leur  soot  contraires  sont 
dignes  de  m^pris  et  de  buhie;  par  ce 
qu'il  y  a  deux  choses  dans  les  v^m^s  de 
nutre  religion,  une  beaut^  divine  qui  les 
rend  aimables,  et  une  sainte  majesty  qui 
les  rend  ▼^n^tables;  et  qu*il  y  a  aussi 
deux  choses  dons  Ins  erreurs,  rimpicH^ 
qui  les  rend  horribles,  et  riropertinence 
qui  les  rend  ridicules.  C*est  pourquoi 
comme  les  Saints  ont  toujours  eu  pour  la 
verity  cea  deux  sentiments  d*amour  et  de 


Horace  sportively  hitting  the  follies 
of  ftishion  ;  in  the  other,  a  Juvenal 
trampling  with  fiery  scorn  upon  the 
vices  of  Rome,  v^oltaire  said  that 
Moli^re  had  written  nothing  more 
witty  tlian  the  early  letters;  Bossuet, 
nothing  sublimer  than  the  last.  Some 
of  them  do,  indeed,  taste  of  the  Attic 
salt.  The  account  of  his  conversation 
with  the  "  good  fether,''  in  the  nintli 
letter,  might  have  been  diluted  into  a 
comedy .  W hen  he  descends  into  closer 
combat,  his  physiognomy  completely 
changes.  Like  the  Homeric  hero,  his 
helmet  and  shield  flash  witli  the  Hame 
of  Minerva : — 

ILE.U6. 

He  commences  his  eleventh  letter 
witli  a  defence  of  the  introduction  of 
ridicule  into  so  grave  a  controversy ; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  scorching 
than  tlie  indignant  contempt  with  which 
he  declares,  that  in  laughing  at  the  mo- 
rality of  the  Jesuits,  he  was  as  for  re- 
moved from  deriding  the  truths  of  re- 
ligion, as  the  doctrines  of  their  casuists 
were  removed  from  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel.  We  sliall  offer  a  rough 
version  of  oue  or  two  passages,  begin- 
ning  with  his  defence  of  Ridicule  in  a 
religious  controversy : — 


n£NDB]IED  BY  0UBS£LVK8. 

Apology  for  Ridicule, 

Of  a  truth,  my  Fathers,  there  is  a  wide 
distinction  between  laughing  at  religion 
and  laughing  at  those  who  profane  it  by 
their  extravagant  opinions.  It  would  be 
im|)iou8  to  m\  in  respect  for  the  truths 
which  the  Spirit  of  God  has  repealed  ; 
but  it  would  be  also  impious  to  fail  in 
contempt  for  the  fiilsehooda  with  which 
the  spirit  of  man  opposes  them.  For, 
my  Fathers,  since  you  compel  me  to  enter 
into  this  discourse,  I  beseech  you  to 
consider,  that  as  the  truths  of  Christian- 
ity are  worthy  of  love  and  respect,  so  the 
errors  which  are  contrary  to  them  are 
worthy  of  scorn  and  haired  ;  because 
there  are  two  tliinga  iii  the  truths  of  our 
religion,— a  divine  beauty  that  renders 
them  bvely,  and  a  sacred  majesty  that 
renders  them  venerable ;  there  are,  like- 
wise, two  things  in  the  errors, an  im- 

pietjr  which  renders  them  horrible,  and 
an  impudence  which  makes  them  ridi- 
culous. It  is  for  this  reason  ,t|iaUbe, 
Saints  have  always  entertained  4oH^f It 
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crttnto,  et  que  letir  ngetM  ett  Umie  com- 
prise entre  la  enmte,  qui  en  ett  Is  prin- 
oipe,  et  removr,  qui  ea  eet  U  fin:  let 
Saints  oot  aassi  ponr  rerreor  cea  denx 
sentuneots  de  haine  et  de  m6|nis ;  et  leur 
sele  s^emploie  ^gaUnnent  a  repoosaer 
arec  force  la  malice  des  impies,  et  a  con- 
fondre  arec  ris^  lear  6garemeot  et  leur 
f6lie"m^Lettre  On»cfn«. 


these  two  sentiments  of  1ot«  and  of  ftsr; 
and  that  their  wisdom  is  all  eomprised  in 
fear,  which  is  its  beginning,  and  in  love, 
which  is  its  end«  The  Saints  retain, 
also,  towards  error  these  two  seadmeots 
of  hatred  and  contempt ;  and  their  seal 
employs  itself  equally  in  repelling  with 
force  the  malice  of  the  wicked,  and  ia 
confonndine  with  ridicule  their  delusion 
and  their  f<Mly. — Electnth  Letter. 


•XCTION  IT.   PASCAL  COMPABKD  WITH  JUNIUS,  GISBOV,  AND  JORTIN. 


Tlie  originnl  of  Junius  may  un- 
(loubtedly  be  found  in  the  letters  to  a 
Provincial.  We  know  not  whether  this 
similarity  of  manner  has  ever  been 
pointed  out ;  but  it  is  so  curiotis,  that 
we  shall  devote  a  page  to  its  illustra- 
tion. But  before  we  proceed  to  shew 
the  analogy  of  their  style,  it  may  be 
expedient  to  offer  an  observation  upon 
their  sudden  irruption  into  public  no- 
tice ;  nor  will  that  expression  be 
deemed  improper.  Botli  leaped  upon 
the  stage  of  public  life,  and  both  con- 
cealed their  features  with  a  mask .  Pas- 
cal's dropped  off,  while  that  of  Junius 
only  waits  the  hand  of  the  Grenville 
family.  Their  unexpected  apparition 
produced  equal  terror:  the  Sorbonne 
trembled  at  the  voice  of  Montalte ;  the 
House  of  Commons  quailed  before  the 
cballeoffe  of  Junius.  Personal  feeling 
mingled  with  the  religion  of  the  first 
and  the  patriotism  of  the  second.  We 
cannot  follow  the  burning  pen  of 
Junius  without  perceiving  that  some 
irritated  feeling,  for  himself  or  for  a 
friend,  quickened  its  motion ;  we  can- 
not trace  the  breathless  lines  of  Pascal, 
without  confessing  that  the  persecution 
of  Amauld  nourished  the  blaze  of  his 
anger.  There  might  have  been  in 
both,  as  there  certainly  was  in  one,  an 
unity  of  motive;  and  Junius  might 
have  bought  for  liberty,  and  Pascal  for 
truth,  llie  fountains  of  human  thought 
frequently  flow  in  purity  from  their 
lody  springs,  yet  gather  streams  as 
they  descend,  and  become  turbid  as 
they  become  mighty.  Nevertheless, 
they  retain,  in  some  measure,  the 
virtue  of  their  native  beds,  and  can 
still  cleanse  the  vices  and  heal  the 
wounds  of  those  who  use  them.  Free- 
dom revived  under  the  protecting 
shield  of  Junius;  Jesuitism  sank  down 
exliausted  beneath  the  spear  of  Pascal. 
Nor  was  their  task  unattended  witli 
danger.  Tlie  private  correspondence 
of  Junius  witli  Mr.  Wood  fall  shews  how 
quickly  his  heart  sometimes  beat  with 
nervous  apprehension ;  and  Pascal  knew 


that  he  lived  upon  the  very  edge  of  de> 
struction.  That  body  of  learned  im- 
postors whom  he  opposed,  were  not 
accustomed  to  confine  their  poison 
within  the  boards  of  a  volome. 

If  we  turn  to  their  works,  we  disco- 
ver a  surprising  similarity,  not  only  in 
the  temper  of  their  eloquenee,  bot  in 
the  construction  of  their  sentences. 
They  delight  especially  in  tliat  contnst 
of  tliought  whicn  is  called  antithesis : 
it  is  tlie  great  weapon  of  Junius ;  with- 
out that  slinff,  he  never  hurls  the  stoot 
with  a  deadly  force;  Uie  ineflectual 
missile  only  rings  upon  tiie  breastplate 
of  the  enemy.  The  style  of  Junius, 
writes  Coleridge,  is  a  sort  of  metre,  the 
law  of  which  is  a  balance  of  thesis  and 
antithesis;  when  he  gets  out  of  this 
aphoristic  metre  into  a  sentence  of  fire 
or  six  lines  long,  nothing  can  exceed 
the  slovenliness  of  the  English.  Hone 
Tooke  and  a  long  sentence,  said  the 
critic,  were  the  only  two  antagonists 
that  were  too  much  for  him ;  bat 
Coleridge  deemed  the  antithesis  of 
Junius  to  be  real  antithesis  of  images 
or  thoughts.  And  so  it  is,  although  in 
a  less  deffTee,with  Pascal.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  Uie  vehemence  of  his  eloquence 
carries  him  on  with  an  impetuosity 
that  disdains  the  boundaries  of  rhe- 
toric ;  and,  instead  of  a  single  poiut, 
be  seems  to  confront  his  antagonist 
with  a  thousand  spears.  He  has  more 
agility  than  the  eminent  writer  to 
whom  we  liave  compared  him,  and 
now  retreats  and  now  returns,  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning,  to  shoot  the  ar^ 
rowy  sleet  of  his  sarcasm  in  the  fooes  of 
the  dismayed  pursuers.  The  dictioti 
of  both  is  exqubitely  pure  and  idio- 
matic; perhaps  its  excellence  is  most 
uniform  in  rascal.  Every  expression 
is  selected  with  happiness,  and  placed 
with  care;  tlie  commonest  phrase  has 
a  dignity  about  it.  TlxHigh  bis  arrow 
be  aimed  only  at  a  dog,  he  darts  it  from 
a  silver  bow. 

If  the  Frendi  and  English  oootro- 
versialists  resemble  each  other  in  th«r 
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beauties,  they  do  so  not  less  in  tlieir  de- 
fects. Of  these,  tlie  ohief  will  be  found  to 
consist  in  a  tone  of  arrogant  and  in* 
suiting  superiority.  Tbey  love  to 
naount  their  chariots  upon  the  necks  of 
the  vanquished.  Their  swords,  if  we 
may  employ  the  metaphor  of  the  pro- 


phet, are  drunk  Mrith  the  blood  of  the 
enemy.  We  have  arranged  a  few 
brief  extracts  in  parallel  columns  lor 
the  edification  of  the  reader;  who  witt 
admit,  we  apprehend,  that  the  same 
blood  flowea  into  these  bitter  and 
stinging  sentences  :~t 


"  Je  n'espere  rien  dc  monde  ;  je  n*en 
veux  nen ;  je  n'ai  besoin,  par  la  grace 
de  Dieu,  ni  du  bien,  ni  de  Tautorit^  de 
personne.  Ainsi,  mon  P^re,  j'^chappe  d 
toutes  vos  prises;  roas  ne  sauries  me 
prendre  de  quelque  tM  que  tous  le 
tenties ;  tous  pouveabieo  toucher  le  P«rt. 
Royal»  mais  non  paa  aoi.  On  a  biea  d^* 
log^  4m  gens  de  Soi^owia,  aoais  oela  ne 
BM  d^loge  pas  de  efaea  moi.  Vous  pen* 
res  bien.  preparer  des  violeBces  contie 
das  pi^tres  et  des  docteurs^  maia  non 
pas  Gontre  md,  qui  n'ai  point  ces  quali- 
ty £t  ainsi  peut-^tre  n'eutas  vous  ja* 
mais  affaire  a  une  personne  qui  fut  si 
Lors  de  yds  atteintes  et  si  nropre  a  com- 
battre  vos  erreurs,  6tant  ubre  saas  en- 
gagement, sans  attacbement,  sans  liaison, 
aana  relation,  sans  affaires,  assez  in- 
etruit  de  vos  macimes,  et  bien  r^aolu  de 
ies  eembattre  autant  que  je  croina  que 
I>ieu  m'y  engagera,  sans  qu'aucuae  oon- 
aidtetiott  humaine  paisse  arr^ter  ni  ra- 
leadr  mes  poiirsnitea." — L$itTe  Dig* 
ttplieme. 

'*  Si  je  TOUS  ai  donn6  quelque  d6- 
plaiaii:  par  mea  autres  lettrea,  en  mani- 
^Batoot  Tinnooenoe  de  ceux  qu'il  vous 
ixnportoit  de  noircir ;  je  vous  donnerai  de 
la  loie  par  celle-ci,  en  vous  j  faisant  pa- 
roftre  la  douleur  dont  vous  Ies  avez  rem- 
plis.  Consoles-vous,  mon  Pere,  ceux 
que  TOUS  hai'ssez  sont  afflig^s.^ —  Fragf- 
ment,  Lettrt  Dix-neavitme, 


It  will  have  been  immediately  per- 
ceired  that  we  offer  these  specimens 
only  to  shew  the  similarity  of  the 
writers*  spirit,  which  escapes  in  so 
many  poignant  expressions  of  ironical 
vebemenoe.  The  indirect  application 
0^  impUed  wickedness  is  very  curious 
and  oitoivc.     But  Junius  was  not 


"  If  Sir  William  Draper*s  bed  he  a  bed 
of  torment,  he  has  made  it  for  himself.  I 
shall  never  interrupt  bis  repose. 

"  n  the  Pnntgr  of  the  PMie 
AdvertUer," 

"  Your  friends  will  ask,  perhaps, 
whither  sfaaH  this  unhappy  old  man  re- 
tire 1  Can  be  remain  in  the  metropolis 
where  bis  life  has  been  eo  often  threat* 
ened,  and  his  palace  eo  often  attacked* 
If  he  returns  to  Wobum,  scorn  and 
mockery  await  him,  Ue  must  create  a 
solitude  round  his  estate,  if  he  would 
avoid  the  £ice  of  reproach  and  derision* 

"  To  the  Duke  of  Bedford.** 

**  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  understand  those  prudent  forms  of 
decorum,  those  gentle  rules  of  discretion, 
which  some  men  endeavour  to  unite  with 
the  conduct  of  the  greatest  and  most  ha* 
sardous  afBairs.  Engaged  in  the  defence 
of  an  honourable  cause,  I  would  take  a 
decisive  pait.  I  should  scorn  to  pro- 
Tide  for  a  future  retreat,  or  to  keep  terms 
with  a  man  who  preserves  no  meaaures 
with  the  public.  Neither  the  abject  sub* 
mission  o(  deserting  his  post  in  the  hour 
of  danger,  nor  even  the  sacred  shield  of 
cowardice,  should  protect  him.  I  would 
pursue  him  through  life,  and  try  the  last 
exertion  of  my  abilities  to  preserve  tbe 
perishable  infamy  of  his  name,  and  make 
It  immortal. 

'•  To  the  Duke  of  Graftofu*' 

**  If  I  understand  your  character,  there 
is  in  your  own  breast  a  repository  in 
which  your  resentments  nay  be  safely 
laid  up  for  future  occasions,  and  pre. 
servedTwithout  the  hazard  of  diminution. 
The  odia.  in  longum  jaeitme,  qua  recondc' 
rett  auctaque  promeret,  I  thought  had  be- 
looiged  to  the  worst  dtaracter  of  an^ 
tiquity.  The  text  is  in  Tacitus  ;  you 
know  best  where  to  look  for  the  com« 
mentary. 

«•  To  Sir  WUUam  Diapeu'* 


the  only  English  -writer  who  studied 
Pascal,  with  a  view  to  imitation. 
Gibbon,  in  mentioning  the  three 
books  which  may  have  remotely  con-' 
tributed  to  form  the  historian  of  the 
Roman  empire,  refers,  with  peculiar 
emphasis,  to  thie  Provincial  Letiers  of 
Pascal,  wliich  he  was  accustomed  to 
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peruse  almost  every  year,  as  lie  de* 
Clares,  with  new  pleasure;  and  from 
which  he  learned  *<  to  manage  the 
weapon  of  grave  and  temperate  irony, 
even  on  subjects  of  ecclesiastical  so- 
lemnity/' llie  enthusiastic  spirit  of 
Pascal  would  liave  shuddered  at  this 
eulogy  by  the  phitosoplier  of  Lausanne. 
If  two  characters  were  ever  essentially 
and  completely  opposed  to  each  other, 
they  were  those  or  rascal  and  Gibbon. 
In  one,  piety  was  a  passion,  and  the 
worship  of  C>od  tlie  governing  princi- 
ple of  existence :  all  tlie  mechanism  of 
nis  intellect  moved  in  obedience  to 
that  spring.  Nor  was  tlie  sanctity  of 
his  mind  rebuked  by  the  negligence  of 
his  life :  Pascal  in  his  books,  and  Pas- 
cal in  his  chamber,  was  the  same  per- 
son; the  heavenly  glow  of  hallowed 
contemplation  never  faded  from  his 
countenance.  With  all  the  errors  of 
his  creed,  be  was  a  Christian  in  spirit 
and  in  truth ;  with  all  the  impurities  of 
humanity,  he  was  one  of  the  luminaries 
of  the  age. 

Jortin,  too,  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 
The  late  Hugh  James  Rose— let  us 
breathe  one  sigh  of  regret  for  a  learned 
and  upright  man — denounced,  with 
his  accustomed  vigour  and  fearless- 
ness, the  sneers  of  Jortin  <<  against 
particular  persons  whom  he  chooses  to 
think  bad  Christians.^  The  principal 
of  King's  College  was  himself  not  al- 
ways free  from  the  error  he  censnres ; 
and  his  intense  honesty  of  purpose,  and 
tlie  transparent  rectitude  of  his  feelings, 
sometimes  led  him  into  the  difficult 
paths  of  controversy.  But  his  quarrel 
witli  Jortiu  was  not  limited  to  his  man- 
ner; he  objected  especially  to  his  de- 
lineations of  human  nature,  which  he 
considered  him  to  know  only  as  Roche- 
foucauld   knew    it— the    mean,    the 


petty,  and  the  selfish.  The  unfiDeliDg 
banter  of  his  remarks  on  eodesiasticu 
hbtory  lias  been  condemned  by  the 
unanimous  indignation  of  criticism.  In 
one  place  we  find  him  observing,  that 
if*' Greek  be  the  language  spoken  in 
heaven,  it  is  bad  news  for  our  enthusi- 
astical  preachers,  who  know  nothing  of 
that  tongue."  He  has  no  scruple  in 
denouncing  a  famous  saint  as  a  "  noted 
liar."  Jortin  is  not  ironical,  but  scur- 
rilous ;  he  hits  his  antagonist  not  with 
arrows,  but  with  mud ;  nor  does  he  re- 
frain from  the  combat  when  he  finds 
him  vritbin  the  precincts  of  the  temple, 
or  intermit  his  shower  of  missiles  even 
when  he  takes  refuge  at  the  altar.  His 
friends  might,  ind^,  seek  to  palliate 
his  errors  by  comparing  them  with 
those  of  more  distinffuished  members 
of  our  church.  South  was  more  ma- 
lignant; Warburton  was  equally  se- 
vere. That  prelate  told  his  friend 
Bishop  Hurd,  that  his  tailor  had  cer- 
tain possessions  in  hell,  and  a  very 
doubtful  reversion  in  heaven.  Tins 
was  in  a  familiar  letter,  and  scarcely 
stands  alone.  But  Jortin  has  not 
wanted  the  aid  of  friends.  Bishop 
Newton,  whom  he  assbted  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Milton,  said  that  every  thing 
was  valuable  that  proceeded  fn>m  his 
pen,  whether  in  poetry,  criticism,  or 
divinity ;  and  Parr,  a  profuse  pane- 
gyrist, assigned  to  him  a  lively  imagin- 
ation, an  elegant  taste,  and  a  mascu- 
line and  correct  judgment.  Neither  of 
these  eulogies  is  just.  The  reputation 
of  Jortin  must  be  confined  by  his  ad- 
mirers to  his  classical  abilities  alone. 
His  theology  is  neither  eloquent  nor 
profound ;  and  his  life  of  Erasmus  is 
one  of  the  dullest  histories  ever  pro- 
duced by  industry  to  encumber  tlie 
reputation  of  a  celebrated  person. 


bECTlON  V,  SPECIMEN  OF  PASCAL  8  INVECTIVE— CH£ST£RFlELDw 


PASCAL  8  ATTACK  OM  THE  JESUITS. 

'*  N'est-il  pas  yeritable,  dit  Escobar, 
que  tandis  qu'an  bomme  laisse  vivre 
celui  qui  a  dono^  un  soofflet,  il  demeure 
sans  honneurl  Oai,  mes  Peres,  utns  cet 
)Mnneur  que  le  diable  a  transmis  de  son 
esprit  superbe  en  celai  de  ses  superbes 
enfants.  C'est  cet  honneur  qui  a  ton- 
joors  H^  ridole  doa  hommes  posA^d/*ft 
par  Tesprit  du  raondp.  C*est  pour  se 
conserver  cette  gloire,  dent  le  D^mon  est 
le  veritable  distributeur,  qu'ils  lui  sacri- 
iient  leur  vie,  par  la  furenr  des  duels  u 
laquelle  ils  abandonnent;  leur  bonneur, 
par  rignominie  des  supplices  auxquels 


TBANSLATED  BT  OURSELVES. 

Is  it  not  true,  says  Escobar,  that  whfle 
a  man  suffers  any  one  from  whom  be  has 
received  a  blow  to  live,  iie  exists  wttboat 
honour  1  Yes,  my  Fathers,  without  that 
honour  which  the  devil  has  transferred 
from  his  own  arrogant  ^lirit  to  that  of 
his  arroc^t  children.  This  is  the  honour 
which  has  nlwnvs  been  the  idol  of  men 
pos^sse<I  by  tfie  Kpirit  of  (he  world. 
It  is  to  preserve  this  glory  of  which  the 
Demon  is  the  true  distributor,  that  they 
sacrifice  their  lives  to  him,  by  those  feroei- 
ous  duols  to  which  they  abandon  them- 
selves; their  honour,  by  the  ignoaany  of 
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ils  s*exposent ;  et  leur  salut,  par  le  p6ril 
de  la  damnation  auquel  iU  s'engagent, 
et  qui  les  a  fiiit  priver  de  la  s6pultare 
m^me  par  les  Canons  Ecclesiastiques. 
Mais  on  doit  loner  Diea  de  ce  qu'il  a 
6clair^  Vesprit  du  roi  par  des  lumieres 
plus  pnres  que  celles  de  Yotre  I'heologie. 
Ses  Edits,  si  s6veres  sur  ce  sujet,  n*on 
pas  fait  quo  le  duel  fCit  un  crime ;  ils 
n'ont  fait  que  punir  le  crime  qui  est 
inseparable  du  duel.  11  a  arr^,  par  la 
crainte  de  la  rigueur  de  sa  justice,  ceux 
qui  n'^toient  pis  arret^s  par  la  crainte  de 
la  justice  de  Dieu;  etsa  pi6t6  lui  a  fait 
connoitre  que  llionneur  des  Chretiens 
consiste  dans  robsenration  des  ordres  de 
Dieu  et  des  regies  du  Christianisme,  et 
non  pas  dans  ce  fantdme  d'iionneur,  que 
rous  pr^tendez ;  tout  vain  qu'il  soit,  ^tre 
une  excuse  legitime  pour  les  meurtres. 
Ainsi  vos  decisions  meurtrieres  sont 
maintenant  en  arersion  a  tout  le  monde, 
et  Tous  series  mieux  conseill^  de  cban^r 
de  sentiments,  si  ce  n'est  pas  per  prlncipe 
de  religion,  au  moins  par  maxime  de 
politique.  Pr6venez,  mes  Peres,  par  une 
condemnation  de  ces  opinions  inbumains, 
les  mau  vais  effets  qui  pourroient  en  nattre, 
et  dont  y ous  series  responaable.  £t  pour 
concevoir  plus  d'borreur  de  lliomicide, 
souTenez-vous,  que  le  premier  crime  des 
hommes  corrompns,  a  ktk  un  bomicide  en 
lu  personne,  du  premier  juste;  que  leur 

tdus  grand  crime  u  4te  un  bomicide  en 
A  personne  du  Cbef  de  tous  les  justes ; 
et  que  Hiomicide  eat  le  seul  crime  qui 
d6truit,  tout  eosemble,  T^tat,  T^gltse,  la 
nature,  et  la  piet6."-> Le((rf  QHaloniime, 


the  punishments  to  which  tbej  expose 
themselves  ;  and  their  salvation,  by  the 
condemnation  that  awaits  them ;  and 
which,  by  the  law  of  the  Church,  depriyes 
them  eren  of  the  rites  of  burial.  We  ought 
to  praise  God  that  he  has  illuminated 
the  understanding  of  the  king  with  a 
purer  light  than  that  of  your  theology. 
His  Edicts,  so  severe  upon  this  subject, 
have  not  constituted  duelling  a  crime; 
tliey  only  punish  the  crime  which  is  in- 
separable from  duelling.  He  has  re- 
strained, by  the  terror  of  his  vigorous 
justice,  those  who  were  not  restrained  b^ 
the  fear  of  the  justice  of  God  ;  and  his 
piety  has  convinced  him  that  the  honour 
of  a  Christian  consists  in  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  God,  and  the  laws  of 
Christianity;  and  not  in  this  phantom., 
worthless  and  vain  as  it  is— which  you 
pretend  to  be  a  legitimate  apology  for 
murder.  Your  deadly  decisions,  mean- 
while, are  regarded  with  universal  de- 
testation ;  and  you  will  act  most  wisely 
in  changing  your  sentiments,  if  not  from 
a  principle  of  religion,  at  least  from  a 
motive  of  policy.  Prevent,  my  Fathers, 
by  a  voluntary  condemnation  of  these 
inhuman  opinions,  the  evil  results  they 
may  engender,  and  for  which  you  will 
be  responsible.  And  to  heighten,  with 
new  horror,  your  conception  of  homicide, 
remember  tnat  the  first  crime  of  cor- 
rupted men  has  beeu  murder,  in  the 
person  of  the  first  just  man ;  Uiat  their 
greatest  crime  has  been  the  murder  of 
the  Prince  of  all  the  just ;  and  that  homi- 
cide is  the  only  crime  that  destroys,  col- 
lectively, state,  church,  nature,  and  re« 
ligion...L<t(fr  the  Fourietnth, 


The  indignant  ridicule  of  Pascal 
might  be  illustrated  by  the  commentary 
of  a  writer  who  certainly  had  no  tinc- 
ture of  his  im^^assioned  devotion  or 
his  sanctified  eloquence.  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, in  one  of  those  letters  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  shape  the  growing 
faculties  of  his  son^  particularly  cautions 
him  against  the  casuistry  of  the  Jesuits, 
as  developed  by  their  famous  Esco- 
bar :  —  "To  do  as  you  would  be  done 
by  is  the  plain,  sure,  and  undisputed 
rule  of  morality  and  justice ;  stick  to 
that,  and  be  convinced  that  whatever 
breaks  into  it,  in  any  degree,  however 


speciously  it  may  be  termed,  and  how- 
ever puzzling  it  may  be  to  answer  it, 
is,  notwithstanding,  false  in  itself,  un- 
just, and  criminal.''  If  the  modern 
Petronius,  as  Cowper  called  him,  had 
often  seasoned  his  letters  with  counsel 
so  wise  and  so  benevolent,  he  would 
have  neutralised  that  subtle  poison 
which  has  rendered  them  at  once  the 
most  popular  and  the  most  destructive 
contribution  to  the  education  of  youth. 
No  one  suspects  the  contagion  that  lies 
concealed  in  the  baneful  fertility  of  his 
wit. 


SECTION  VI.  TONE    OF  TIIK  PROVINCIAL   LETTEnS  IMPUGNED  BY    BENSON  AND  8C01EGEL. 


This  mode  of  attack,  we  confess,  has 
not  been  received  with  unmixed  ap- 
probation. In  the  general  tumult  of 
applause  which  has  always  hailed  the 
appearance  of  Pascal,  the  dissentient 
voices  of  a  few  good,  and  of  some 


learned  and  accomplished  men,  have 
1)een  heard .  Mr.  Benson,  the  eloquent 
Master  of  the  Temple,  in  his  Hulsean 
Lectures  for  1820,  when  explaining  his 
views  of  the  manner  in  which  a  Christ- 
ian minister  should  labour  to  promote 
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the  cause  of  retiekm,  takes  occasion  to 
apeak  of  Pascal,  and  to  censure  his 
lamoos  letters  as  not  altc^ther  **  worthy 
of  the  unniingled  admiration  of  a  de- 
rout  Christian."  He  refers  to  Scblegel 
for  the  coofimation  of  his  opioioo : — 

'•  The  Provincial  Leltm  of  Pascal,"  \» 
the  ohserration  of  that  gifted  critic, 
'*  bare,  in  consequence  of  the  wit  and 
beauty  of  their  language,  become  standard 
works  in  French  literature;  but  if  we 
would  characterise  them  by  their  import 
and  spirit,  thej  form  nothing  more  than 
a  master-piece  of  aophistry.  He  disdains 
none  of  toe  tricks  of  that  dangerous  art 
by  which  he  thinks  he  can  render  his 
opponents,  the  Jesuits,  contemptible  or 
odious.  Hiat  nolence  was  in  manj  re- 
spects done  to  truth  diose  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  time  well  know  ; 
but  eren  although  that  had  been  much 
less  the  case  than  it  really  was  with 
Pascal,  every  one  must  admit  that  an 
author^  such  as  he  was,  employed  his 
ffenius  in  a  very  culpable  manner,  when 
he  set  the  example  of  writing  concerning 
religion  in  the  tone  of  apparent  levity 
and  bitter  sarcasm.  At  first,  indeed,  this' 
mode  was  sdopted  by  one  Christian 
against  another,  whom  he  personally 
hated,  although  they  were  seriously  re- 
ligious, because  they  did  not  measure  the 
truths  of  Christianity  hy  die  geometrical 
standard  which  he  himself  preferred. 
But  how  soon  were  the  same  weapons 
turned  against  religion  itself!  The  witty 
and  exquisitely  expressed  sophistry  of 
Pascal  was  an  admirable,  but  a  danger* 
ous  model,  copied  with  but  too  moch 
success  by  Voltaire,  and  easily  copied  hy 
him  with  all  the  kindssd  artifiees  of 
Bayle,  ia  a  eenius  of  the  highest  order^ 
who  supplied  a  most  various  erudition 
in  order  to  throw  out  doubts^  insinuations, 
mockeries,  and  Jests,  agamst  religion; 
and  to  make  his  approaches  on  every 
side,  like  a  treacherous  underminer,  to- 
wards the  yet  unshattered  bulwarks  of 
our  fiuth." 

BaranAe  has  shewn  that  Pascal  vras 
ioAtteooed  by  the  tenper  of  the  times , 


The  mental  constitution  is  impercep- 
tibly modified  by  the  atmosptiere  it 
breathes.  At  a  bter  period,  he  thinks 
that  the  Letters  could  not  have 
been  impressed  with  the  streD^  and 
independence  of  his  character,  withont 
shewing  equally  the  wit  and  the  satire. 
But  Pascal's  cause  may  be  pleaded 
out  of  the  works  of  Barrow.  That  ad* 
miraUe  writer,  having  reierred  to  the 
moving  ridicule  with  which  ^  pro- 
phet expoeed  the  superstition  of  the 
worshippers  of  Baal,  adds  that  one  io« 
stance  like  this  suffices  to  shew,  **  that 
reasoning  plcaaantly  abusive  in  some 
cases,  may  be  useful.  The  Iloly 
Scriptures  doth  not  indeed  use  it  fte- 
quently  (it  not  suiting  the  diyioe  sim- 
plicity nod  stately  gravity  tbeseof  ao  to 
do);  yet  its  condeacenaion  thereto  aft 
any  <KBe  anffieiciMly  doih  aoAhoriae  a 
eamiovs  me  thereof.  When  suoaatioal 
twitches  are  needful  to  pierce  fkne  thick 
skins  of  men,  to  correct  their  Mmrgk 
stupidity,  to  rouse  them  out  of  their 
drowsy  negligence ;  then  may  they  well 
be  appliM;  when  plain  declarations 
will  not  eulishten  people,  to  discern 
the  truth  and  weight  of  things,  and 
blunt  aiguments  will  not  penetrate  to 
convince  or  persuade  them  to  then' 
duty;  then  dioih  reason  freely  reaign 
its  piece  to  wit,  allowing  it  to  «!•• 
dertake  iU  work  of  iostniction.''* 
It  is  in  this  manner  that  he  impiessee 
Wit  to  serve  under  the  banner  of 
Virtue,  and  asserts  the  lawfulness  of 
protecting  Religion  with  the  very  same 
weapons  which  are  employed  to  assail 
it.  Barrow,  in  the  disooMiae  aliadcd 
to,  was  addresaiog  binsself  avoweitty 
to  the  aooffing  aiMl  fooetious  spirit  o£ 
the  age ;  when  ev«fy  enemy  of  Tralh 
had  his  little  qoif«r  of  epigprams  at  his 
back,  and  Wit  had  declarod  war  against 
Reason,  Good  Sense,  and  Pie^*  It 
was  the  festival  of  Comedy,  and  Wis- 
dom herself 'Could  not  gain  adammion 
withovt  a  aaak. 


SECTIOll  TU.  srVLE  Off  THE  LSTTSaS. 


Bonhours  once  requested  Boileau  to 
point  out  a  model  of  style ;  the  poet 
told  biro  there  was  only  one.  **  Read 
the  Frcvincial  LetterSf  and  they  will 
supply  you  with  all  you  require.^ 
Boiieau*s  admiration  for  Pascal  some- 
times displayed  itself  in  a  very  amusing 
manner.     The   aneodole    related    by 


Madame  De  Scvigo^  is  i^entrally 
known.  Boileau  was  conversing  with 
the  fomous  preacher,  Bourdaloue,  and 
took  occasion  to  remark  that  tlie  mo- 
dems had  produced  only  one  book  to 
be  companed  with  the  works  of  anti^ 
quity.  Bounlaloue  desired  Jura  le 
it.    <*  Yon  hare  re«d  it  often,'' 


Semoa 


Foolish  Mkiag  and  Jeatiagpy  ^<^^gl^ 
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rtplied  the  satirist :  **  do  not  ask  me 
to  name  it'*  Bourdaloue  grew  more 
urgent  in  his  entreaties.  <<  Well,  then, 
Father,  since  you  are  determined  to 
know  the  title  of  the  book,  it  is  Pascal/' 
The  preaclier  was  indignant,  for  he  was 
a  Jesuit,  as,  indeed,  was  Bonhours. 
To  the  latter  author,  especially,  the 
praise  of  the  writers  of  Port  Royal  was 
peculiarly  displeasing;  for  he  had  ven- 
tured to  censure  their  protracted  sen^ 
tences  and  their  daring  combination  of 
thoughts.  When  Bossuet  recognised 
in  the  letters  of  Pascal   the  salient 


yivaoity  of  Moli^re,  he  shewed  both 
bis  sagacity  and  his  appreciation  of 
genius.  VVe  have  never  met  with  any 
controversial  work  combining  qualities 
so  opposite  to  each  other.  His  dia- 
logue has  the  smartness  and  petulance 
of  comedy,  and  the  dramatic  action  is 
steadfastly  preserved.  Perhaps  of  mo- 
dern satirists,  Sydney  Smith  has  caught 
the  larger  portion  of  his  mirthful  hu- 
mour. The  story  of  the  wounded 
traveller,  in  the  second  letter,  is  very 
much  in  the  style  of  the  facetious  pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul's. 


SECTION  VIII.    PASCAL  S  KELIGIOCTS  WORKS  ;    HIS  THOUOtlTS. 


It  is  known  to  every  reader  of  French 
literature,  that  a  work  on  the  Christ- 
ian religion  occupied  the  maturer  mind 
of  Pascal, — a  work,  Cor  tlie  eompletion 
of  which  he  afBrmed  that  ten  years  of 
health  would  be  required.  After  his 
death  his  firiends,  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  designi^anxiously  searched  for 
any  fragments  that  might  exist  of  his 
noble  argument.  They  found  a  col- 
lection of  detached  thoughts,  written 
upon  separate  pieces  of  paper,  and  tied 
up  in  bundles.  Their  arrangement  and 
publication  were  intrusted  to  Amauld, 
Nicole,  and  others.  The  first  edition 
;ippeared  in  1669,  and  raised  the  author 
at  once  into  the  highest  seat  of  modern 
Fame.  A  diligent  gleaning  from  his 
MSS.,  now  preserved  in  the  lioval 
Library  of  Paris,  brought  forth  a  tew 
more  sheaves  from  that  liarvest  of 
thought  which  the  sower  was  never  to 
carry  home  into  the  gamer.  It  is  in 
these  fragments  that  the  genius  of 
Pascal  rears  itself  into  all  its  dignity 
of  stature;  it  is  from  them  that  bis 
piercinff  intellect  looks  out  with  un- 
clouded lustre.  **  Tliey  burn,"  is  the 
observation  of  Hallam,  '<  with  an  in- 
tense light;  condensed  by  expression, 
sublime,  energetic,  rapid,  they  hurry 
away  the  reader  till  he  is  scarcely  able 
or  willing  to  distinguish  the  sophisms 
from  the  trutlisthey  contain.''  Slight  as 
they  frequently  are,  the  hand-writing 
of  rascal  is  every  where  visible.  When 
Nicole  compared  the  tboof^ts  to  blocks, 
well  cut  and  fit  to  adorn  some  splendid 
building,  he  ^ve  to  the  remains  of  his 
illustrious  fnend  tlteir  proper  title. 
Blocks,  indeed,  they  are  of  exquisite 
clearness  and  beauty ;  hewn  out  of  the 
precious  mines  of  Christian  wisdom; 
and  if  death  had  not  struck  dovm  the 
hand  of  the  architect,  ihey  might  have 


been  built  up  into  a  temple,  worthy  of 
beinff  consecmted  to  Ilim  whom  Pascal 
lovea  and  adoied.  In  all  his  works 
we  find  a  fulness  of  thought  often 
struggling  in  the  bonds  of  language. 
Nicole  said  tliat  his  greatness  resided 
in  his  mind,  and  that  his  memory  was 
chiefly  mighty  in  the  preservation  of 
things.  Ue  was  an  extensive  reader; 
the  Bible  and  Montaigne  —  strange 
allifincel — formed  his  principal  study. 
His  affection  for  this  agreeable,  but 
abandoned  essayist,  might  seem  to  cast 
a  shade  on  his  own  fervid  and  glowing 
piety;  but  it  has  been  suggested,  with 
great  propriety,  that  he  would  find 
much  to  harmonise  with  his  sentiments, 
in  that  contempt  of  human  opinion, 
and  that  perpetual  humbling  of  numan 
reason,  which  characterise  the  disqui- 
sitions of  Montaigne.  Pascal,  more- 
over, was  perfectly  sensible  of  the  moral 
unsoundness  ofhisfiunous  predecessor; 
and  while  admiring  his  genius,  he 
pierced  through  his  polished  armour  of 
unbelief.  *'  Sf  ontaigne,*'  he  said,  *'  est 
absolument  precieux  de  son  cot^  4  ceux 
qui  ont  quelque  pente  h  Timpi^t^  et 
aux  vices."  And  in  another  place  he 
complains  of  the  difficulty  in  finding 
what  is  valuable  in  his  work ;  and 
adds,  that  all  his  fiiults,  exclusive  of 
moral  sentiments,  might  have  been  cor- 
rected in  a  moment,  by  a  hint,  that  he 
was  too  fond  of  telling  stories  and  of 
talking  about  himself.  Nicole  seems 
to  have  entertained  the  same  opinion 
of  Montaigne. 

The  result  of  Pascal's  narrow  course 
of  reading  was  naturally  favoumble  to 
the  developement  of  all  his  \*aried 
powers  of  argument  and  reflection. 
Instead  of  drawing  water  from  any 
neighbouring  well,  lie  dug  for  it  into 
the  recesses  of  his  own  mind,  and  the 
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spriogs  gushed  Ibrtli  with  equal  abun- 
dance and  impetuosity.  They  are 
clear,  as  tliey  are  deep.  By  constant 
meditation,  and  unwearied  application 
of  soul  io  one  particular  subject,  he 
opened  a  channel  for  his  thoughts  into 
some  of  the  hardest  and  roost  rocky 
places  of  metaphysical  research.  Drop 
by  drop,  if  we  may  so  speak,  his  wis- 
dom softened  that  flinty  soil.  Tlie 
stream  widened  every  day  and  every 
hour,  for  it  was  fed  from  a  hundred 
sources.  The  compass  of  these  frag- 
ments may  be  briefly  indicated.  He 
commences  with  a  general  view   of 


man,  and  proceeds  to  display  hb 
vanity  and  self-love;  the  uncertainty 
of  his  natural  ki>owledge;  his  unhap- 
piness;  the  contradeties  that  exist  in 
every  mind,  in  reference  to  truth  and 
happiness ;  the  necessity  of  studying 
religion,  and  the  advantages  of  rdigioos 
belief;  Uie  marks  of  true  religion  be 
dwells  upon;  the  Jews;  the  Types; 
our  Saviour ;  his  proois ;  God^s  partial 
revelation  of  himself;  knowing  him 
only  through  Christ;  mirades,  and 
death. 

Let  us  begin  with  his  noble  lameot- 
ations  for  roan : — 


"  LHiomme  n'est  qa*an  roseau  le  plus 
foible  de  la  Nature ;  maii  c*«8t  un  roseau 
pensant.  II  ne  fkut  pas  que  rUnivers 
entier  s*trm6  pour  r^cnser,  una  vapeur, 
une  gontte  d'eau  suffit  pour  la  tuer.  Mais 
quand  TUnivers  T^craseroit*  Thomme 
seroit  encore  plus  noble  que  ce  qui  le 
tue,  parce  qu'il  sait  qu'il  meurt;  et 
Tavantage  que  runivera  a  sur  lui,  I'uni- 
rers  n'en  aait  rien.  Ainsi  tonte  notre 
dignity  coDsiste  dans  la  pens6e.  C*est 
de.la  qu'il  faut  nous  refever,  non  de 
I'espace  et  de  la  dur^e.  Travaillons  done 
a  bien  penser :  voild  le  principe  de  la 
morale." 


Mr.  Craig's  version  is  not  a  very 
good  one,  but  it  will  answer  our  pur- 
pose, and  few  of  our  readers  will  re- 
quire one  at  all.  He  has  dropped  the 
forcible  image  of  Pascal,  where  he  re- 
presents the  Universe  arming  itself  for 
the  destruction  of  man.  A  cdlection  of 
the  eloquent  thoughts  on  man,  scat- 
tered so  profusely  over  English  litera- 
ture alone,  would  make  a  large  and 
valuable  book.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, we  can  trace  the  influence  of 
Pascal  in  the  productions  of  some  of 
our  most  popular  writers.  Bishop  Hurd, 
in  his  Lecturet  on  the  ProphedeSy 
refers  frequently  to  him ;  and,  in  mo- 
dern times,  we  mi^t  almost  catch  an 
echo  of  his  voice  m  the  vigorous  de- 


"  l/homme  ni  sait  a  quel  rang  se 
luoUrc.  II  est  visiblement  ^gare,  et  sent 
en  lui  des  restes  d'un  6tat  beureux,  dent 
il  est  d^cliUy  et  qu'il  ne  pent  recouvrer. 
II  le  cberche  partout  avec  inquietude 
et  sans  succes  dans  des  l^ncbres  impend, 
trables. 

"  C'est  la  source    des    combats    des 


Man  is  but  a  reed,  and  the  weakest  in 
natore ;  bdt  then  he  is  a  reed  tiiat  thinks. 
It  does  not  need  the  universe  to  crush 
him;  a  breath  of  air,  a  drop  of  water, 
will  kill  him.  But  even  if  the  material 
universe  should  overwhelm  him,  man 
would  be  more  noble  than  that  which 
destroys  him ;  because  ^  knows  that  he 
dies,  while  the  universe  knows  notfaiug 
of  the  ad?antage  which  it  has  orer  him. 
Our  true  dignity,  then,  consists  in 
thought.  From  thence  we  must  derive 
our  elevation,  not  from  space  or  duration. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  tbmk  well ;  this  is 
the  principle  of  morals. 


clamation  of  Parr,  where  he  exclaims 
that  the  **  ways  of  Providence  are  un- 
searchable ;  and  among  all  the  anoma- 
lies which  baffle  conjecture  and  afflict 
sensibility  in  the  moral  world,  tlie 
follies,  the  flckleness,  and  the  passions 
of  man,  are  the  roost  inexplicable,  and 
the  most  deplorable.  He  is  a  tyrant 
in  defence  of  liberty,  he  is  a  plunderer 
for  the  support  of  law,  he  is  an  op- 
pressor for  the  honour  of  government, 
he  is  a  savage  in  the  very  bosom  of 
society,  he  becomes  tlie  unrelenting 
persecutor  of  his  species  for  the  im- 
aginary glory  of  God."*  But  the  fol- 
lowing is  tlie  most  splendid  of  all 
Pascal  s  fragments  on  the  weakness  of 
our  nature : — 


FROM  Taylor's  eoition. 

Man  knows  not  in  what  order  of  beings 
to  rank  himself.  Be  is  evidently  out  of 
the  right  path,  and  perceives  in  bimaelf 
the  traces  of  a  happ^r  state  from  which 
he  is  fallen,  and  which  he  cannot  re* 
cover.  He  gropes  in  every  direction, 
restless  and  nnsuccessfol,  amidst  im« 
penetrable  darkness. 


Sequel  to  the  Printed  Paper.  Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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philosophes,  dont  les  uos  out  pris  a  taclie 
d'^leTer  rhomme  en  d^coarnnt  sea  gran- 
deurs, et  les  aatres  do  Ttbaisser  en  re- 
pr^sentant  ses  miscres.  Ce  qa'il  y  a  de 
plos  Strange,  o'eHt  qae  chaque  parti  se 
sert  dea  raisons  de  Vautre  pour  ^tablir 
son  opinion ;  car  la  misere  de  llMOune  se 
condut  de  sa  grandeur,  et  sa  grandeur  se 
conclut  de  sa  misere.  Ainsi  les  uns  ont 
d*aataot  mieuz  conclu  la  misere,  qu'ils 
en  ont  pris  pour  preuYe  la  grandeur ;  et 
les  autres  ont  on  conclu  la  grandeur  avec 
d'autant  plus  de  force,  qujls  I'ont  tir^ 
deli  mis^  m^me.  Tout  ce  que  les  uns 
ont  pu  dire  montrer  la  grandeur  n*a  serri 
que  d'un  ar^ment  auz  autres  pour  con- 
dure  la  misere,  puisque  e'est  etre  d*autant 
plus  miserable  qu'on  est  tomb^  de  plus 
faaut :  et  lee  autres  au  eontraire.  lis  se 
sont  61eT^s  les  uns  sur  les  autres  par 
un  cercle  sons  fin ;  ^taot  eevtain  qu'a 
mesnre  (|ue  les  bommes  ont  plus  de 
lumiere,  lis  d^couvrent  de  plus  en  plus 
en  l*bomme  de  la  misere  et  de  la  grandeur. 
£n  un  mot,  lliomme  connaSt  qu*il  est 
miserable :  il  est  done  miserable,  parce 
qu'il  le  coonait ;  mais  il  est  bien  grand, 
parce  qu'il  connait  qu*il  est  miserable. 

*'  Quelle  obimere  est^e  done  que 
lliomme !  Quelle  nouveant^,  quel  cbaoe, 
quel  sujet  de  contradiction!  Juge  de 
toutes  cboses,  imbecile  ver  de  terre, 
d^positaire  du  yrai,  amas  d*incertitude, 
gloire  et  rebut  de  ToniTers ;  8*il  se  vante, 
Je  Tabaisse ;  s*il  s'abaisse,  Je  le  vante  ; 
et  Je  contredittoujours,  jusqu'a  ce  qu*i1 
eompreone  au'il  est  un  monstre  incom- 
prehensible.'^ 


This  is  the  source  of  the  disputes  of 
philo:iophers,  some  of  whom  attempted 
to  elcTate  mau  bv  exhibiting  his  gran- 
deur, otherti  to  abash  him  by  depicting 
his  miseries.  And  >yhat  in  most  strikiug 
to  obserre,  each  party  has  employed  the 
arguments  adranced  by  the  other,  to 
support  their  own  opmions.  For  the 
misery  of  man  has  been  inferred  from  his 
sprandeur,  and  his  grandeur  has  been  in- 
ferred from  his  misery.  Thus  the  fact 
of  his  misery  has  been  rendered  more 
apparent  by  the  consideration  of  his 
original  grandeur,  and  his  original  gran- 
deur  has  been  evinced  more  strongly 
from  the  exhibition  of  his  present  wretch- 
edness. AU  that  one  party  has  been  able 
to  say  in  demonstration  of  his  grandeur, 
has  only  senred  the  other  as  9  proof  of 
his  wretchedness ;  since  a  being  must  be 
wretched  in  proportion  to  the  elevation 
from  which  he  falls:  while  the  former 
again  have  deduced  his  original  gprandeur 
from  his  present  state  of  degradation. 
Thus  the  two  parties  have  argued  in  a 
perpetual  circle ;  for  it  is  on  indubitable 
fact  that,  in  proportion  as  men's  minds 
become  enlightened,  they  discover  more 
both  of  the  misery  and  the  g^raudeur  of 
their  nature.  In  a  word,  man  knows 
that  he  is  miserable ;  then  he  is  miser* 
able,  for  he  knows  that  he  is  so ;  but  he 
is  very  great,  because  he  knows  that  he 
is  miserable. 

What  a  chimera,  then,  is  man  !  what 
a  novelty !  what  a  chaos !  what  a  com- 
pound of  inconsistencies  I  A  judge  of 
all  things,  yet  a  feeble  earth«worni ;  a 
depository  of  truth,  yet  a  heap  of  un- 
certainty; the  glory  and  the  outcast  of 
the  universe,  lif  he  magnifies  himself,  I 
abase  him;  if  he  abases  himself,  I  mag- 
nify him ;  and  persist  in  contradicting 
him,  till  be  admit  that  he  is  an  incom* 
prebensible  monster. 


It  was  of  this  sublime,  passage,  tliat 
Lord  firougharo,  we  beliefe,  obeenred 
that  it  contained  all  that  ever  has  been, 
or  ever  can  be,  said  for  and  against 
universal  scepticism.  Of  its  eloquence 
nothing  need  be  spoken.  It  has  in- 
spired the  lips  of  Poetry;  Pope's 
splendid  parapiirase  is  familiar  to  every 
person ;  nor  is  the  prose  amplification 
of  the  accomplish^  Italian   scholar, 


Cesarotti,  undeserving  of  notice.  The 
contempt  of  man  forms  the  key  of 
Pascal's  philosophy;  all  his  illustra- 
tions radiate  from  the  same  centre. 
When  Sfvia  said,  that  **  the  louger  we 
live,  the  more  we  shall  be  convinced 
that  it  is  reasonable  to  love  God,  and 
despise  man,  as  for  as  we  know  either,*' 
he  only  reproduced  the  great  and  per- 
vading doctrine  of  Pascal. 


SRCriON  IS.  COMPAnXO  WITH  ROCHEFOUCAULD,  SWIFT,  LA  BRUYMRE,  BACON,  AND 
SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE. 


Undoubtedly  all  his  observations  are 
tinctured  with  a  bitterness,  a  sort  of 
Socratic  irony,  very  peculiar  to  his 
pen.  lie  who,  secluded  from  public 
observation  — secreted,  as  it  were,  in 
fome  comer  of  life — subjects  to  all  the 


fine  analysis  of  a  logical  genius,  the 
character  of  mankind,  will  hardly  ever 
deliver  a  temperate  opinion.  Having 
selected  some  specimen  for  examina- 
tion, he  concennates  upon  it  nil  the 
l^rillifmt  rays  of  reason  i^ihI  imagination^ 
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and  takes  a  terere  pleasure  in  delecting 
etery  bidden  deformity,  and  in  nibbing 
off  thai  artificial   bloom   which    fre- 

Joently  glistens  upon  tlie  human  insect. 
f  we  examine  the  works  of  Pascal, 
we  And  him  acting  somewhat  in  this 
manner.  Rodiefoucauld,  in  a  different 
spirit,  and  with  a  different  motive, 
pursued  the  same  plan.  His  axioms 
in  morals  are  not  drawn  from  con- 
templating man  in  general,  or  even  a 
rmtum^  collectively;  but  from  the  court 


"  Oiring  advice  is  many  times  only 
the  privilege  of  saying  a  foolish  thing 
oneself,  ander  pretence  ot  hindering 
another  person  from  doing  one.*' 


It  has  been  sugci^ested  that  the  natural 
misanthropy  of  Swift  was  likely  to  lead 
his  thoughts  into  the  same  channel  as 
Rochefoucauld,  without  any  intentional 
plagiarism.  Shaftesbury,  a  writer  not 
presenting  any  family  resemblance  to 
the  dean,  seems  often  to  utter  the 
acutest  remarks  of  the  French  moialist. 
Thus,  when  Rochefoucauld  a£Srmed 
Gravity  to  be  a  mvstery  of  the  body, 
invented  to  conceal  the  defects  of  the 
mind,  Sliaftesbury  very  happily  con- 
denses the  sentiment  into,  **  Uravity  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  imposture."  But 
Swift's  hatred  of  mankind  was  of  a 
description  peculiar  to  himself.  Tliere 
was  a  savage  malignity  about  it,  that 
admitted  only  a  few  rays  of  friendship. 
"  I  have  ever  hated,"  was  his  remark- 
able confession  to  Pope,  **  all  nations, 
professions,  and  communities,  and  all 
my  love  u  towards  individuals;  but 
principally  I  hate  and  detest  that  animal 
called  man,  although  I  heartily  love 
John,  Peter,  Thomas,  and  so  forth." 
We  have  given  an  example  of  Swift's 
superiority  over  Rochefoucauld,  but 
that  sagacious  observer  is  often  inimit- 
able in  the  subtlety  of  his  remarks. 
How  profound  is  this : — *^  Nous  par- 
donnons  souvent  4  ceux  qui  nous  en- 
nuyent,  mais  nous  ne  pouvons  pardon- 
ner  &  ceux  que  nous  ennuyons." 


of  the  Unmg  mooardi.  Ue  eatches  one 
of  the  butterflies  that  floated  in  that 
sparkling  atmosphere,  and  not  only 
crushes  its  silken  vrings,  but  demon- 
strates to  the  beholder  that  H  has  ex- 
panded into  beauty  out  of  the  coarse 
elements  of  a  grub.  The  mind  of  Swift 
was  related  to  Rochefoucauld,  and  he 
sometimes  excelled  him  in  the  con> 
densed  spirit  of  his  aphorisms.  Take 
the  following,  upon  giving  advice: — 


aOCHEPOUCAULO. 

"  Rien  n'est  moins  sincere  que  la 
manidre  de  demaoder  et  de  donner  des 
cooseils.  Celui  qui  en  demande  parott 
aroir  une  d^f^rence  res^tueuae  poar 
lea  sentimens  de  son  ami,  bien  qn'fl  ne 
penae  qa'a  lui  faire  approuver  lea  aieas, 
et  A  le  rendre  garand  de  aa  eondoite. 
£t  oelui  qui  cooseille  pajre  la  confiaoee 

au'on  lui  temoigne  d'on  lele  ardent  et 
^ittt^reas^,  quoi  qu'il  ne  cberche  le  pfaia 
souvent  dans  lee  conaeils  qu'il  donne» 
que  son  propre  int^^  ou  sa  gloire." 


The  portraits  of  La  Bruybre  may  be 
hung  in  the  same  exhibition.  Living 
in  what  Barante  happily  calls  une  vie 
intirieitre — in  the  very  roar  and  con- 
fusion of  Babel,  yet  unafiected  by  its 
strife  of  tongues — he  addressed  himsdf 
without  agitation  or  passion  to  moral 
analysis.  lie  gazed  upon  the  world 
and  its  pageants  with  the  calm  eye  of  a 
spectator.  Life  was  to  him  a  vast 
theatre,  whose  stage  was  always  oc- 
cupied with  sorrow  or  mirth,  and  whose 
scenery  was  perpetually  offering  some 
new  object  of  curiosity  and  interest. 
He  alone  seems  silent  and  unconcerned 
amid  all  the  revolutions  of  fortune  and 
all  the  splendour  of  ambition.  Not 
easily  galled  by  censure,  not  readily 
seduced  by  praise.  A  man  of  thought, 
without  t>eing  a  man  of  letters;  the 
writer  of  a  lKK>k,  most  unlike  books.* 

Boileau  wrote  an  inscription  to  place 
under  his  portrait,  in  which  he  sup- 
poses him  to  say, 

"  Tout  esprit  orgoeilleux  qui  8*aime 
Par  mes  le9ons  se  voit  au^ri, 
Et  dans  mon  li?re  si  cheri 
Apprend  k  se  hair  soi-m^e." 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  said,  in  the  noble 
preface  to  his  Hisiory  of  the  World, 
that  men  are  become  comedians  in  re- 
ligion ;  and  tltat,  while  they  act  in  ges- 
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ture  and  voice  the  divine  virtues,  in  the 
conduct  of  life  they  renounce  the  parts 
which  they  make  a  pretence  of  playing; 
and  La  Bruy^re^  like  Pascal,  thougli 
from  a  different  motive,  was  undoubt- 
edly sincere  in  his  dark  paintings. 

It  cannot  be  concealed  that  religion 
wears  a  very  different  aspect  in  the 
page  of  Pascal  and  of  Pension.  Her 
garments  are  no  longer  scented  from 
the  Garden  of  Paradise ;  her  features 
no  longer  shine  with  tlie  bloom  of  im- 
mortal beauty.  Voltaire  said,  in  his 
scoffing  way,  that  Pascal  always  speaks 
in  the  character  of  an  invalid.  There 
is  truth  in  the  remark.  One  black  cloud 
of  horror  and  night  overspreads  (he  face 
of  the  universe ;  and  if  it  were  not  for 
his  sublime  conception  of  the  Presence 
of  God,  there  would  scarcely  be  a  sin- 
gle gleam  to  light  up  the  journey  of 
human  life.  He  would  not  suffer  turn- 
s' to  unbend,  even  for  a  moment, 
into  the  easy  attitudes  of  the  natural 
afiections.  He  rebuked  his  sister  for 
caressing  her  children.  There  is  an 
injustice,  he  declared,  in  permitting 
any  mutual  attachment.  Death,  the 
speedy  and  inevitable,  must  soon  over- 
whelm the  fondest  lovers,  however  de- 
voted or  virtuous  they  may  be.  Why 
gather  the  golden  bough,  when  the 
whirlwind  is  already  preparing  to  rend 
it  from  the  tree  ? .  Isaac  Taylor  con- 
trasts these  sentiments  with  the  natural 
and  manlike  warmth  of  St.  Paul  to- 
wards his  personal  friends.  The  whole 
Gospel  of  our  Lord  refutes  the  aus- 
terity of  the  creed.  Our  love  to  our 
neighbour  is  commanded  in  the  same 
page  with  our  love  to  God.  The  holy 
Kiss  of  apostolic  affection  was  to  ac- 
company the  readins  of  the  apostolic 
exhortation.  Pascal,  indeed,  never 
chilled  his  feelings  into  that  coldness 
which  benumb^  his  manner ;  he  had 
the  Samaritan's  heart,  and  the  Sama- 
ritan's wine  and  oil  for  every  wounded 
traveller  through  the  world.  *'  I  have,'' 
were  his  own  words,  "  a  peculiar  ten- 
derness for  those  to  whom  God  has 
united  me  most  intimately."  Nor, 
dark  and  melancholy  as  the  colours 
are  with  which  he  paints  the  character 
of  man,  does  he  contemplate  him  other- 
wise than  as  a  splendid  ruin  of  divine 
workmanship.  Man,  he  said,  was  so 
great,  that  nis  greatness  appeared  in 
the  very  knowledge  of  his  misery.  His 
calamities  declare  his  grandeur,  and 
are  the  signs  of  his  departed  empire. 
The  magnitude  of  the  rent  and  or  the 


deeolation  attests  the  original  majesty  of 
the  edifice. 

The  melancholy  of  Pascal  might  be 
traced,  partially  at  least,  to  physical 
causes.  Tlie  sufferings  of  his  frame 
gave  an  edge  to  his  genius : — 

"  There  is/'  we  quote  the  vigorous 
langwge  of  Mr.  Taylor,  "  as  we  well 
kucfw,  a  flash  and  force  of  full  betlth, 
wbioh  is  rarely,  if  ever,  combined  with 
aoy  nice  discrimination  of  oharaoter,  or 
with  a  piercing  discernment  of  the  eva« 
Descent  differences  that  distinguish  man 
from  man.  The  robust  and  Uie  happy 
(the  physically  happy)  are  themselves 
in  too  much  movement  to  allow  of  that 
tranquil  subsidence  of  the  thoughts,  that 
refluence  of  the  tide  of  life,  which  favours 
an  exact  acquaintance  with  what  is  latent 
in  human  nature.  It  is  not  the  merry 
voyagers,  who  are  gaily  careering,  by  fa* 
vour  of  wind  and  tide,  over  the  sea  of 
lifcit  is  not  these  that  know  much  of 
the  pebbly  bottom,  or  of  the  deep  grottoes 
and  gloomy  caverns  beneath.  But  Pascal 
had  much  to  do  with  the  ebbings  of  ani. 
mal  life;  and  thus  he  became  familiar 
with  those  searching  trains  of  thought 
that  attend  superior  minds  in  seasons  of 
extreme  physical  depression  or  ex- 
haustion. When  the  pulse  is  slow  and 
feeble,  the  sphrit  seems  to  be  able  to  take 
a  nicer  hold  of  minute  objects,  and  exer- 
cise more  delicate  powers  of  perception.'* 

This  rhetoric  is  recommended,  we 
tliink,  by  its  truth.  Among  the  pro- 
minent symptoms  of  an  excited  and 
feverish  bnun,  is  particularly  men- 
tioned a  preternatural  acuteness  of  the 
sense  of  hearing:  a  distant  footstep 
rings  upon  the  ear — the  half-uttered 
sigh  is  painfully  audible.  So,  in  some 
measure,  it  was  with  the  afflicted  mo- 
ralist, in  his  researches  into  the  consti- 
tution of  man.  Every  &culty  was 
quickened  by  disease,  and  the  mental 
eyesight  acquired  an  intenser  power, 
lie  was  himself  unconscious  of  any 
disposition  to  magnify  the  depravity  oif 
the  mind.  **  I  blame  equally,"  he  de- 
clared, ^'  those  who  make  it  their  sole 
business  to  extol  man,  and  those  who 
take  on  them  to  blame  him,  and  those 
also  who  attempt  to  amuse  him.  I  can 
approve  none  but  those  who  examine 
his  nature  with  sorrow  and  compassion.*' 
Pascal  was  no  pallid  victim  ot  the  pas- 
sions—  such  as  our  own  days  nave 
witnessed — hissed  into  misanthropy  by 
the  indignation  of  insulted  society.  He 
arrayed  himself  in  no  scenical  costume, 
and  practised  no  startling  attitudes  of 
melodrama.      ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  ^oogie 
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Nor  should  it  for  a  moment  be  for- 
gotten tliat,  from  all  the  gloom  and 
tempest  with  which  Pascal  blackens 
the  horizon  of  this  world,  he  points  to 
a  constant,  a  never-failingi  an  omni- 
potent refuge,  in  the  mercy  and  the 
grace  of  God.  By  the  pure  lustre  of 
Qiis  Light  of  Laghti  he  disperses  every 
lowering  vapour,  and  pours  a  sunshine, 
sweeter  than  that  of  summer,  upon  the 
mournful  scenery  of  life.  Kinaled  by 
those  beams,  every  cloud  turns  out  a 
'<  silver  lining**  to  the  night.  Death 
— the  valley  of  shadows — is  irradiated 
with  a  flocd  of  glory ;  and  the  world 
seems  to  have  been  darkened,  only  to 
present,  in  more  resplendent  majesty, 
the  descending  band  of  angels.  If  be 
overwhelms  the  strength  of  man  with  a 
torrent  of  weakness  and  temptation,  it 
is  but  to  display  with  more  dazzling 
grandeur  that  Standard  of  Divine  Pro- 
tection, which  we  learn  from  sacred 
lips  is  ever  uplifted  in  behalf  of  the 
Christian  soldier,  when  the  *'  enemy 
Cometh  in  like  a  flood.*'  He  overturns, 
it  is  true,  tlie  temple  of  human  nature ; 
but  not  witliout  declaring  the  might  of 
llim  who  is  able,  not  only  to  rebuild 
it  in  three  days,  but  in  a  moment,  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  rege- 
neration, the  moral  resurrection  of 
man,  is  the  absorbing  tlieme  of  Paiscal's 
contemplation.  To  baptise  the  diseased 
and  corrupted  soul  in  the  waters  of 
truth — to  heal  the  leprosy  that  defiles 
every  member  of  the  frame — to  illu- 
minate with  Gospel-glory  the  dark 
chambers  of  unbelief, — such  are  the 
objects  of  this  admirable  writer.  We 
have  already  acknowledged  and  la- 
mented the  errors  of  his  creed,  while 
we  admired  and  applauded  the  virtues 
of  his  life.  We  will  not  insult  his 
memory  by  fighting  over  his  body. 
Far  from  us,  and  from  our  friends,  be 
the  cruel  bigotry  that  would  seek  to 
deaden  the  flame  of  his  leputation, 
because  it  may  rival  the  purer  liglits 
of  Protestantism.  We  have  heard, 
indeed,  in  the  eloquent  indignation  of 
Croly,  of  the  abominations  that  dese- 
crate the  temple  of  Roman  Catholic 
superstition ;  we  have  heard  of  altars 
that  blaze  only  to  bewilder  their  wor- 
shippers, with  only  light  enough  *«  to 
startle  and  to  consume,"  to  illuminate 
the  idolatry  of  their  \valb,  and  to  blind 
the  eyes  to  the  beauty  of  day.  We 
have  heard,  do  we  say  ?— nay,  we  have 
seen  these  things ;  not  without  anguish 
and  dismay.    No  hand  woujd  shudder 


more  than  our  own  to  offer  to  the 
reader  the  poison  of  Papistry,  even 
though  it  were  recommended  by  the 
golden  chalice  of  Pascal.  But  we  re- 
peat again,  that  in  no  Romish  writer 
— not  even  in  Pension — are  the  ob- 
jectionable features  of  their  laith  less 
prominent  or  less  repubive.  Not  that 
they  are  concealed  by  any  veil  to 
distract  the  attention  of  the  beholder 
by  the  richness  of  its  embroidery: 
Pascal  was  above  deception.  lie  de- 
clares his  allegiance  to  Rome  in  tones 
that  cannot  fiiil  to  be  heard  and  to  be 
understood.  He  was  bound  in  the 
chain  of  Faith  ;  and  beUeviiig  that 
chain  to  have  come  down  fit>m  heaven, 
he  did  not  venture  to  displace  a  link, 
or  make  a  single  effort  to  loosen  its 
pressure.  But,  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
ne  was  a  member  of  the  universal 
church  of  Christ.  A  modem  writer, 
not  distinguished  by  any  remarkable 
flexibility  of  toleration,  has  pronounced 
him  to  be  "  substantially  a  Protestant/* 
He  was  the  foe  of  corruption  under  its 
most  imposing  aspect  of  religious  mag- 
nificence ;  and  the  swollen  pride  of 
Jesuitism  was  trampled  beneatli  his 
feet  with  ridicule  and  invective. 

It  has  been  observed  by  a  very  in- 
genious author,  to  whom  we  rarely  turn 
for  information  witliout  receiving  it, 
tliat  a  similarity  and  even  identity  of 
sentiment  may  be  discovered  in  one  or 
two  places  between  Pascal  and  Bacon. 
We  are  particularly  referred  to  the 
Thoughts  on  Authority,  and  the  first 
chapter  of  the  ninth  book  De  Avg- 
mentis,  and  to  tlie  sixty-first  and  eighty- 
ninth  aphorisms  of  the  Novum  Orgmtwa. 
Tlie  traces  of  similarity,  however,  ter- 
minate very  ouickly.  In  die  general 
tone  of  mental  cliaracter  they  were  as 
widely  opposed  as  possible.  The  phi- 
losopby  or  Bacon  often  melted  into  the 
rich  hues  of  poetry ;  and  his  wisdom  is 
frequently  uttered  with  the  voice  of 
**  Apollo  s  lute.**  He  loved  to  saunter 
along  shady  avenues,  and  to  listen  to 
sweet  birds,  and  to  inhale  the  breath  of 
summer  blossoms.  He  always  had  a 
vase  of  flowers  before  him  when  he 
composed.  Even  now  the  perfume 
lives  in  his  page.  But  Pascal  yielded 
to  none  of  these  allurements.  He  re- 
pressed every  wandering  thought,  and 
abstained  fi'om  any  indulgence  in  the 
luxuries  of  &ncy.  Compare  his  esti- 
mate of  mortality  with  the  goigeoos 
lamentations  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 
In  both  we  see  i|n  urn-burial:  but 
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with  the  Arst  it  is  of  clay ;  with  the 
second,  of  gold.  In  that  most  eloquent 
of  English  writers,  the  obsequies  of 
human  greatness  are  performed  with 
dignity  and  splendour;  and  the  squalid 
misery  of  Lazarus  is  outdaziled  by  the 
sumptuous  trappings  of  Dives.  The 
drapery  of  death  glows  with  the  pearl 
of  Ind.  Man  is  with  him  "  a  noble 
animal,  splendid  in  ashes,  and  pom- 
pous in  the  grave."  They  certainly 
resemble  each  other  in  one  element  of 
thought — the  noblest  and  loveliest  of 
all — the  fervid  earnestness  of  their 
piety.  Pascal  never  gazed  with  more 
reverent  eyes  upon  the  Sun  of  Truth, 


than  the  contemplative  physician  of 
Warwick.  TlieTree  of  heavenly  Know- 
ledge, in  the  belief  of  both,  grows  only 
in  ti)e  Paradise  of  the  Gospel.  As  a 
teacher,  Browne  may  be  mentioned 
with  Pascal.  Every  where  he  luimbles 
the  pride  of  man  ;  every  where  he  ele- 
vates the  dignity  of  virtue.  *'  In  thine 
own  circumference,  as  in  that  of  the 
earth,  let  the  rational  horizon  be  larger 
than  the  sensible,  and  the  circle  of  rea- 
son than  of  sense;  let  the  divine  part 
be  up\vard,  and  the  region  of  beast 
below.  Otherwise  'tis  but  to  live  in- 
vertedly,  and  with  thy  head  unto  the 
heels  of  thy  antipodes."* 


SECTION  X.    MISCELLANEOUS  THOUGHTS  OF  PASCAL. 


Diderot  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
student  of  abstract  science  might  not 
loM  his  relish  for  the  refined  arts  of 
life ;  that  Horace  should  be  as  familiar 
to  him  as  Newton,  and  a  disquisition 
upon  poetry  and  a  treatise  upon  curves 
be  perused  with  equal  pleasure.  The 
world  has  seen  very  few  of  these  twin- 
births.  The  literary  Briareus  may  have 
a  hundred  hands ;  none  of  which  shall 
be  deficient  in  flexibility,  but  one  alone 
will  possess  the  cunning  of  art  that 
constructs  works  of  immortality.  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci  is  perhaps  the  most 


astonbhing  example  of  univeraal  capa- 
city to  be  selected  from  the  history  of 
the  mind.  But  among  the  rarest  com- 
binations of  talent,  Sublimity  and  Wit 
ought  to  be  placed.  Coleridge  thought 
that  the  wit  of  thoughts  belongs  emi- 
nently to  the  Italians,  that  of  words  to 
the  French,  and  that  of  images  to  the 
English.  "  The  true  comic  is  the 
blossom  of  the  nettle."  The  graver 
humour  of  Pascal  has  a  colour  pe- 
culiar to  itself.  Take  the  text  of  the 
following : — 


**  Je  n'admire  point  un  homrae  qui 
possede  une  vertu  dans  toute  sa  perfec- 
tion, sMl  ne  possede  en  in^ine-temps  dans 
one  pareil  a^gr6  la  vertu  oppos^,  tel 
qa*^loit  Epaminondas,  qui  avoit  Textr^me 
valour  jointe  a  rextreme  b^nignit^ :  car 
aatrement  ca  n*ast  pas  monter,  o*est  torn* 
ber.  Ott  ne  montre  p««  sa  grandeur  pour 
^tra  en  une  extr^mit^,  mais  bien  en 
toucbant  les  deux  a  la  fois,  et  lemplis- 
sant  tout  Tentre  deux.     Mais  peut-etre 

aae  ce  n'est  qu*un  soudain  mouvement 
e  Tame  de  Tun  a  I'autre  des  ces  ex- 
tremes, et  qu'elle  n'est  jaaiais  en  efFet 
qu'en  un  point,  comme  le  tison  de  feu 
quel  on  tourne.  Mais  un  rooins  cola 
aaarqne  Tagilit^  de  T^me,  si  cela  n'ea 
marque  I'^tendue." 

"  Condition  de  rbomme  ?  inconstaoce, 
•nnui,  inquietude*  Qui  voudra  oonnehre 
^  plein  la  vanit^  de  rbomme,  n'a  qu'a 
considerer  les  causes  et  lea  effsts  de 
1  'amour.  La  cause  en  est  un  Je  ne  sais 
qu9i  (Comeille);  et  les  effeU  en  sont 
effroyables-^ce  Je  ne  kiis  quoit  si  peu  de 


*'  I  cannot  admire  the  man  who  pos- 
sesses one  virtue  in  high  perfection,  if 
he  does  not  at  the  same  time  possess  the 
opposite  virtue  in  an  eqoal  degree ;  as  in 
the  case  of  Epaminoudsa,  who  united  tba 
extremes  of  valour  and  of  meekness : 
without  this,  it  is  not  an  elevated,  but  a 
fallen  character.  Greatness  does  not 
consist  in  being  at  one  extreme,  but  in 
reaching  both  extremes  at  once,  and  oc- 
cupying all  the  intermediate  space.  Per- 
il aps  this  is  in  no  case  more  than  a  sud- 
den movement  of  the  soul,  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other ;  and,  like  a  burn- 
ing brand,  whirled  quickly  round  in  a 
circle,  it  is  never  but  in  one  point  of  ita 
course  at  a  time.  Still  this  indicates  the 
energy  of  tlio  soul,  if  not  its  expansion." 

"  What  is  the  condition  of  man  ?  In- 
stability, dissatisfaction,  distress.  He 
who  would  thoroughly  know  the  vanity 
of  man  has  only  to  consider  the  causes 
and  the  effects  of  love.  The  cause  is  a 
Je  ne  $aii  quoif  on  indefinable  trifle ;  the 
effects  are  monstrous.     Yet  this  inde- 
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cbose,  (ju'un  iie  tMuroit  le  reconnoitre, 
remue  toale  la  terre,  les  princes,  les 
amines,  le  monde  entier.  Si  le  nez  de 
Cleopatre  eut  6t^  plus  court,  toute  la 
face  de  le  terre  nuroit  change." 


scribable  sometbing  seU  tlie  whole  eattk 
— princes,  armies,  multitudes — in  motioo. 
1  f  the  nose  of  Cleopatra  bad  been  a  little 
shorter,  it  n'ould  ha?e  changed  the  higtonr 
of  the  world." 


SECTION  Xr.    ARNAULD,  DOILF.AU,  KICOLE,  LOCKE, 


Amauld  has  been  viewed  as  tlie 
chief  writer  of  the  famous  school  of 
Port  Royal.  Descartes  consulted  him 
as  **  the  man  of  the  age  ;*'  D*Aguesseau 
appealed  to  his  works  as  models  of 
method ;  Liebnitz  said,  that  he  anni- 
hilated his  opponent  geometrically  ; 
Kacine  hung  upon  his  criticism ;  Boi- 
leau  venerated  his  judgment,  and  lifted 
him  over  the  head  of  Bourdaloue; 
Gouget  thought  his  treatise  upon  the 
eloquence  of  the  pulpit  deserving  of 
the  highest  applause ;  and  VVarburton, 
in  many  respects  a  kindred  spirit,  cited 
him  as  the  great  ornament  and  light  of 
the  Gallic  church.  Amauld,  like  Pas- 
caly  might  have  risen  to  eminence  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  physical  sciences, 
had  he  not  resigned  his  heart  to  an 
overwhelming  passion  for  controversy, 
lie  seems  to  nave  been  cradled  in  a 
shield.  Happening,  when  a  child,  to 
be  in  the  library  of  Uie  celebrated  Car- 
dinal Perron,  he  asked  for  a  pen. 
"  What  do  you  want  it  for  ?"  inquired 
the  cardinal.  "To  write,  like  you, 
against  the  Huguenots,*'  was  the  reply. 
II is  manhood  kept  the  promise  or  his 
youth  :  the  press,  to  employ  a  remark 
of  Warburton  upon  Hobbes,  soon  be- 
gan "  to  sweat  with  controversy ;''  and 
his  arms  were  never  tired  of  thundering 
upon  the  steel-cap  of  every  churchman 
militant.  The  Bishop  of  Montpelier, 
indeed,  affirms  that  he  loved  peace, 
although  he  lived  perpetually  in  the 
midst  of  warfare.  But  the  life  ofAr- 
nauld  contradicts  the  eulogist.  Tlie 
editor  of  the  great  quarto  collection  of 
his  works,  in  fifty  volumes,  attributes 
more  than  three  hundred  and  twenty 
treatises,  of  various  sizes,  to  his  prolific 
and  eager  pen.  He  was  always  hover- 
ing about  the  camp  of  the  enemy  ;  and 
even  when  he  reposed,  his  spear  seemed 
to  be  fixed  at  the  door  of  his  tent.  His 
most  popular  production,  Sur  la  Pcr^ 
petuite  de  la  loi^  in  which  he  endea- 
voured to  refute  the  Protestant  argu- 
ments of  Claude  and  others,  has  been 
lauded  by  Maury  for  its  style,  its  elo- 
quence, and  its  erudition.  A  Romish 
prelate,  Cardinal  Rospiglioni,  says  that 
he  employed  his  golden  pen  in  defence 
of  the  church.     Kacine  compared  his 


reply  to  Jurieu  to  Uie  Philippics  of 
Demosthenes.  Bnt  Amauld  found  a 
model  in  Cicero.  Being  asked  to  direct 
a  student  in  bis  endeavours  to  form  an 
elegant  and  pure  style,  he  told  him  to 
read  Cicero.  When  reminded  that  a 
French  style  was  desired,  he  only  ob- 
served, "  In  that  case  read  Cicero.'* 

Although  now  comparatively  for- 
gotten, Amauld  conferred  no  small 
benefits  upon  knowledge.  His  gram- 
mar opened  the  philosophical  mysteries 
of  the  subject;  his  Rfglcmcns pour  la 
Eludes  afibrded  a  model  to  Rollin; 
and  his  Art  de  Penser^  written  in  con- 
junction with  Nicole,  under  whoie 
name  it  b  found  in  many  librarie;:, 
furnished  no  unimportant  aid  to  the 
science  of  argument  Arnauld  was, 
indeed,  regarded  by  his  contemporaries 
as  tlie  most  accomplished  dialectician 
of  the  age.  Mr.  llallam  speaks  very 
highly  of  his  logic  : — "  Amauid,"  he 
says,  "  was  not  an  entire  Cartesian ; 
he  had  himself  been  engaged  in  con- 
troversy with  Descartes ;  but  his  under- 
standing was  clear  and  calm,  and  his 
love  of  tmth  sincere.'*  Hence  his  re- 
cognition of  the  superiority  of  the  new 
philosophy  was  unavoidable.  llallam 
nas  given  a  partial  analysis  of  the 
treatise.  He  thinks  that  no  follower 
of  Descartes  had  nfibrded  a  more  lucid 
distinction  between  imagination  and 
intellection  ;  and  he  concludes  by  ob- 
serving that  the  entire  work  influenced 
tlie  age  in  no  inconsiderable  degree. 
His  epitaph  by  Boileau  claims  for  his 
memory  the  highest  honours : — 

"  EpUaphe  d' Amauid. 
"  Au  pied  de  cet   autel   de    stractnre 

grostiiere. 
Git  sans  porope  dans  une  vile  biere, 
Le  plus  savant   mortel  qui  jamais  ait 

6crit; 
Amauld,  qui  sur  la  grace  instruit  per 

J68us-Cbrist, 
Combattant  pour  ITglise,  a  daos  T^glise 

mfme 
Souffert  plua  d'un  outrage  et  plus  d'un 

anatb^e. 
Plein  d*uu  fen  qu'en  son  cceur  aouiSa 

Tesprit  divin, 
11  terrassa  P^bige,  il  foudroya  Calvin ; 
De  tons  ces  faux  docteurs  confondtt  la 

morale; 
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Mais  pour  fruit  de  son  zclo,  on  I'li  tu 

rebuts, 
£n    cent    Heux    opprim^  par  la  noire 

cabale. 
Errant,  pauvre,  banni,  proscrit,  ]K>rsc. 

cute, 
£t  menie  par  sa  mort,  leur  fureur  mal 

^teinte 
X*en  eu  jamais  laiss^  les  cendres  en 

repNOS, 
Si  Dieu  lui-mcme,  de  son  ouaille  sainte, 
A  ces  loups  devorauts    n'nvails  cache 

lesos." 

Boileau,  in  the  last  lines,  alludes  to 
the  circumstance  of  Amauld*s  place  of 
burial  having  been  for  a  long  time 
unknown.  Ilis  heart,  however,  was 
brought  to  Port  Royal ;  and  the  reader 
may  consult  an  amusing  note  in  Bayle 
upon  the  dissensions  that  arose  respect- 
ing his  epitaph.  Boileau  had  praised 
Amauld  before  his  ear  was  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  the  charmer.  The  controver- 
sialist,  in  his  old  age,  defended  one  of 
the  poet's  satires ;  an  act  of  friendship 
which  drew  from  Boileau  the  animated 
tribute  contained  in  his  tenth  epistle, 
where  he  desires  his  Muse  to  inscribe 
the  advocacy  of  Amauld  upon  his  tomb, 
and  sends  her  to  the  Ilydaspes  for  the 
most  precious  gold  to  engrave  it.  His 
third  epistle — 1673 — is  addressed  to 
Amaula;  and  in  it  the  poet  amuses 
himself  with  the  infliction  of  some 
blows  upon  the  liead  of  the  learned 
and  excellent  Claude,  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  opponents  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic superstitions.  Upon  this  admir- 
able writer  we  shall  have  a  few  observ- 
ations to  offer.  For  the  present,  witliout 
venturing  to  enter  into  any  examination 
of  the  religious  opinions  of  Amauld, 
we  may  observe,  in  passing  to  the  con- 
sideration of  his  fnend,  Nicole,  that 
Coleridge  considered  his  arguments  to 
be  irresistible  against  the  low  sacra- 
roentary  doctrine. 

The  moral  essays  of  Nicole  contain 
much  to  interest  a  thoughtful  reader : 
his  remarks  upon  the  means  of  pre- 
serving peace  among  men  have  re- 
ceived the  highest  praise,  from  writers 


essentially  adverse  to  him.  Voltaire 
said  they  would  not  die  ;  and  Madame 
de  Sevign^  declared  that  she  liad  never 
read  any  thing  more  useful.  Tlie  trea- 
tise delighted  her.  *Mf  you  have  not 
read  it,"  she  writes*  "  pray,  read  it ; 
and  if  you  have  read  it,  read  it  again.*^ 
Her  son,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not 
participate  in  her  admiration.  He  de- 
clared that  he  had  never  seen  any  thing 
composed  upon  the  disposition  of  man 
more  disagreeable ;  and  that  the  author 
appeared  to  talk  from  a  determination 
to  do  so,  without  havings  any  thing  im- 
portant to  commtmicate.  Nicole  de- 
serves neither  all  the  praise  nor  all  the 
censure.  He  has  none  of  the  vehemence 
of  Amauld,  none  of  the  sublimity  of 
Pascal.  A  French  critic  traces  the  de- 
fects of  his  writings  to  the  inaction  of 
the  heart.  Pascal,  with  a  mind  equally 
logical,  could  work  out  his  argument 
in  fire ;  but  Nicole  is  always  cold  and 
didactic.  His  fellow-labourer,  Amauld, 
kindled  by  the  rapidity  of  his  motion  ; 
but  Nicole  never  seems  to  glow  into 
passion.  He  weaves  his  illustrations 
of  morals  as  he  would  solve  a  problem 
in  geometry.  For  this  reason,  while  he 
is  almost  constantly  clear  and  elegant, 
he  is  often  tedious  and  diffuse.  He 
was  one  of  those  architects  who  only 
build  palaces  of  ice.  But  it  is  the  pro- 
perty of  this  order  of  intellect,  in  which 
reason  predominates  over  imagination, 
to  convince  the  understanding,  when  it 
fails  to  touch  the  heart.  It  will  not  be 
thouglit  one  of  the  least  marks  of  dis- 
tinction conferred  upon  Nicole,  that 
Locke  considered  him  worthy  of  a 
partial  translation  and  abridgement.  A 
httle  volume  of  discourses,  adapted  by 
him  from  the  original,  appeared  in 
1828.  It  was  printed  from  the  auto- 
graph of  Locke  in  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Hancock.  Locke  has  not,  indeed, 
so  much  rendered,  as  transfused  the 
meaning  of  his  author.  We  may  quote 
a  passage  upon  the  true  condition  of 
man ;  of  which,  however,  the  extract 
from  Locke  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a 
translation : — 


"  Notre  vie  ne  suffit  presque  pour 
aucun  exercise,  poor  aucun  art,  pour 
aucune  profession.  On  ne  vit  pas  assez 
long- temps  pour  devenir  bon  peintre, 
bon  architecte,  boa  m6decin,  bon  juris- 
consulte,  bon  ci^itaine,  bon  prince :  mais 
elle  suffit  poor  etre  bon  CfiHKTiEx. 
C'est  que  nous  nA  fsommes  pns  nu  monde 


LOCKE. 

*'  If,  then,  man's  pride  builds  itself  up 
upon  the  idea  he  has  of  his  own  strength, 
the  readiest  wav  to  humble  him  ia  to  give 
him  a  view  of'^his  own  weakness.  We 
roust  try  to  prick  this  bubble,  to  let  the 
wind  out  tliat  swells  it.  We  must  re- 
move tlie  illuRion,  and  pull  oiT  the  dis- 
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pour  6tre  peintres,  m^decins,  pbilosophes, 
mais  qse   ncms  r  sommos   pour   6tre 


We  hare  ventured  to  call  Nicole  the 
Melancthon  of  the  Jansenists.  Upon 
one  occasion  he  was  expressing  to  his 
fellow-soldier,  Amauld,  a  desire  for 
rest.  "  Rest  I"  exclaimed  ihat  unap- 
peasable champion  ;  "  will  you  not 
hare  an  entire  eternity  to  rest  in?" 
Nicole  was  younger  than  Amauld  by 
about  eleven  years;  and  he  appears 
not  only  to  have  bowed  to  the  age, 
but  to  the  genius  of  his  friend.  Of  his 
life  few  circumstances  have  been  re« 
lated ;  but  in  one  particular  he  resembled 
the  timid  and  accomplished  Matthias. 
In  his  latter  years  he  had  a  great  aver- 
sion to  leave  his  home,  from  an  appre- 
hension that,  in  passing  along  the  streets, 


himself,  by  setting  before  him  his 
ness  and  mfirmities  ;  not  thereby  to  de- 
ject or  dispirit  him,  but  to  dispose  httn 
to  seek  that  support  and  ectttbK^ment, 
that  strength  and  greatness,  in  God  alone, 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  narrow 
compass  of  his  own  beinf ,  nor  in  all 
those  tilings  that  are  tackecf  to  him." 


some  tile  might  tumble  on  his  head. 
The  Countess  of  Blessington,  certainly 
the  most  agreeable  "  idler  in  Italy  "  that 
the  travelling  mania  has  produced  for 
some  time,  has  told  a  similar  anecdote 
of  the  fearfulness  of  Matthias,  with  whom 
the  crossing  of  a  Neapolitan  street  vras 
an  exploit  of  courage.  To  Nicole  all 
excursions  by  water  were  equally  ob- 
jectionable. Upon  one  occasion  he 
fixed  his  abode  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Marcel,  because,  he  said,  in  the  event 
of  the  enemy  entering  Paris  by  the 
gate  St.  Martm,  they  would  be  obliged 
to  traverse  all  the  city  before  wey 
reached  him. 


SCENES  IN  THE  DESERT. 

Part  IV. 

THE  RETREAT,  NOT  OF  "  THE  TEN  THOUSAND*' — A  TUB  TBROWIT  TO  A  WHALR.— THE 
CAkfP  OF  BAGI  SOLIMAN*— PRAVEH  IN  THE  DESERT-^ THE  THAR,  OR  BLOOD  RXVITOR 
•^A  NIGHT  AT  DAR— DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  TOWN-^THC  ALARM  — TALOVR  OP  TBfi 
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It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the  indigna- 
tion of  our  little  troop  at  this  crowning 
piece  of  cowardly  treachery.  It  was 
well  that  my  duty  obliged  me  to  at- 
tend to  the  wounded  man,  else,  I  verily 
believe  that  I  should  have  jumped  into 
the  thicket,  and  engaged  in  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  chastise  our  treacherous  as- 
sailants, who  had  immediately  melted, 
as  it  were,  from  off  the  earth,  conceal- 
ing themselves  in  the  cover  afforded  by 
the  surrounding  jungle.  The  motive 
which  prompted  the  attack  on  Lynch's 
servant  was  obvious,  as  all  our  valu- 
ables and  money  were  packed  on  his 
horse ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  shot,  which  was  fired  previously, 
had  been  aimed  at  the  same  victim. 
Nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  than 
our  position  at  this  time,  for  we  re- 
mained quite  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
Afabs  from  the  jungle,  without  any 
shelter  on  the  other  side  of  the  cause- 
Way,  which  arose  perpendicular  as  a 
wall,  precluding  any  thoughts  of  escape 


in  that  direction.  Lynches  presence  of 
mind  was  now  invaluable  to  us ;  and 
by  his  directions  we  adopted,  what 
was  probably  the  only  chance  of  str- 
ing our  little  batid,  for  we  doMMl  fOuiid 
Kuddar,  and  his  three  mounted  codk'- 
rades,  with  the  determination  h)  ptstti 
the  entire  four  on  the  dischifge  of 
another  gun  by  their  men.  Our  un- 
daunted bearing  and  n&nchalanct  was 
of  effective  service  to  us,  and  the  danger 
of  their  chiefs,  combined  with  their 
own  innate  coward ice»  saved  us  once 
more.  Taking  advantage  bf  tliese 
moments  of  irresolution,  we  .pushed  on 
vigorously,  for  the  purpose  of  occupying 
some  less  exposed  position.  This  was 
no  easy  task^  as  the  country  presented 
but  little  variety  of  surface,  and  our 
motions  were  necessarily  impeded  by 
the  care  we  were  obliged  lo  lake  oif 
our  wounded  man.  Tb«  ttfrsr  af 
Kuddar  was  absolutely  ludieiias  ;  Mri 
I  very  roudh  qitestien,  WlMiitf  ilV«JUt 
half  the  andety  fbr  our 
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that  was  then  experienced  by  Kuddur 
on  our  behfilfi  when  he  found,  from 
our  looks  and  the  direction  of  our 
pistol  barrels,  that  his  interests  had 
oecome  so  frightfully  identified  with 
ours.  His  tongue  btcame  absohitely 
parched  from  terror,  protruding  from 
his  mouth,  as  he  with  difficulty  sat  up- 
right on  his  horse,  whilst,  with  an 
articulation  rendered  imperfect  and 
choked  by  his  fears,  he  called  down 
on  his  head  the  curse  of  the  Prophet 
if  the  whole  affair  was  not  the  result  of 
an  accident.  We  told  him  that  we 
implicitly  believed  him,  and  quietly 
assured  him  that  we  should  shoot  him 
on  the  next  occurrence  of  a  similar 
accident. 

We  were  not  without  apprehensions 
of  encountering  our  old  foes,  the  Anazi, 
in  our  front;  so  that  the  reader  may 
imagine  we  were  not  left  much  time  to 
enjoy  the  prospect  of  the  scenery ;  and 
for  my  part,  I  felt  very  much,  as  I 
should  imagine  a  poor  wretch  to  feel 
whose  unlucky  stars  had  placed  him 
between  a  smoky  chimney  and  a  scold- 
ing wife;  though,  perhaps,  the  latter 
would  be  an  object  of  greater  terror  to 
a  brave  man  than  the  assault  of  ten 
thousand  Anazi.  This,  howetrer,  is  a 
question  which  must  be  determined  by 
6uch  of  my  readers  as  have  not  been 
equally  fortunate  in  their  domestic 
arrangements  as  myself.  Our  appre- 
hensions of  a  foe  in  front  were  not 
diminished  by  seeing  four  men  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  that  commanded  a 
ravine  by  which  we  should  pass,  and 
who  were  evidently  observing  our 
motions.  We  immediately  despatch- 
ed one  of  Kuddar*s  friends  to  ascer- 
tain, whether  these  new  apparitions 
came  with  "  intents  wicked  or  charita- 
ble,'* and  during  the  conference  that 
ensued,  made  all  die  haste  we  could  to 
pass  the  ravine.  I  have  only  to  remark 
nere,  that  tlie  sensations  of  the  traveller 
who  is  passing  a  mountain -gorge 
under  momentary  apprehension  of  some 
of  tlie  rocks  above  being  hurled  on  his 
head,  are  not  of  the  most  pl§asing 
nature.  However,  in  our  case  there 
was  more  fear  than  danger;  for  the 
apparitions  turned  out  to  be  four  harm- 
less foot  messengers,  who  were  equally 
terrified  at  our  martial  an-ay.  We 
afterwards  discovered,  that  two  of  them 
were  bearers  of  despatches  fron)  Colonel 
Taylor,  then  our  resident  minister  at 
Bagdad,  to  our  beloved  chief,  Colonel 
Cliesney.  That  very  night  they  stop- 
ped at  the  encampment  of  our  old 


friend  Diaul,  having  first  undergone 
the  superfluous  kindness  of  being 
wounded  and  stripped  by  that  worthy 
soul,  who  was  awaiting  our  approach, 
doubtless  with  the  benevolent  mtention 
of  protecting  us  against  all  rascals  but 
himself.  Luckily  for  us  he  had  mis- 
taken our  route,  else  we  might  have 
found  it  no  easy  matter  to  protect  our- 
selves against  an  assault  from  our  own 
hired  guard  upon  the  rear,  at  the 
moment  of  being  attacked  by  the  Anazi 
in  front. 

Soon  after  our  conference  with  the 
unfortunate  wights  who  were  doomed 
that  same  evening  to  enact  the  part  of 
a  tub  thrown  to  a  whale,  and  supply 
our  place  with  die  disappointed  Anazi, 
we  entered  on  a  most  welcome  plain 
about  sunset,  though  we  still  had  two 
or  three  hours*  journey  to  arrive  at  our 
destination  for  the  night.  It  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  us  that  we  should 
reach  the  jungle,  which  covered  tlie 
plain  before  us  for  many  miles,  ere  it 
could  be  taken  possession  of  by  our 
treacherous  guides.  W^e  could  not, 
however,  desert  our  wounded  maij, 
whose  suflferings  were  intense,  and 
were,  therefore,  obliged  to  proceed  al- 
most at  a  walking  pace.  This  afforded 
the  musketeers  sufficient  time  to 
approach  near  us,  which  they  did, 
presenting  their  guns,  and  roaring 
loudly  at  us;  some  of  them  actually 
dancing,  and  performing  several  antics^ 
that  would  not  have  disgraced  a  merry- 
andrew  at  Bartholomew  Fair.  We  im- 
mediately drew  up,  and  sent  Kuddar 
himself  to  them,  with  a  notice  that  if 
they  advanced  another  step  we  would 
fire  on  them.  Kuddar  returned,  say- 
ing they  had  no  wish  to  follow  us, 
but  that  tliey  desired  to  recover  some 
sheep  which  had  been  stolen  from  their 
tribe,  and  were  detained  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. We  were  soon  in  the  midst 
of  the  jungle,  and  as  darkness  de- 
scended rapidly,  we  made  but  little 
progress  through  the  thicket.  Having 
placed  Kuddar  and  his  three  friends 
in  our  front,  we  desired  them  to  lead 
on,  and  thus  secured  ourselves  from 
treachery,  at  the  same  time  that  we  ob- 
liged them  to  force  a  passage  for  us 
where  the  thicket  was  closest.  Strange, 
indeed,  was  our  cortege  as  we  advanced 
tliat  night  through  the  wilderness  of 
jungle,  whilst  overhead,  in  the  dark 
concave  of  the  heavens,  a  stray  star 
would  now  and  then  peep  forth,  and 
immediately  disappear,  as  if  unwilling 
(o  aid,  even  with  its  feeble  ray,  the 
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glorioiui  uncc'itaiiily  of  our  route.  The 
excitement  and  novelty  of  our  position 
began  at  last,  however,  to  give  way  to 
sheer  physical  fatigue;  and  as  1  sat 
on  my  horse,  who,  to  tell  the  truth, 
did  his  best  lo  keep  me  awake, 
by  stumbling  every  second  step,  I 
began  at  last  to  feel  perfectly  careless 
as  to  whether  we  fell  victims  to  the 
Anazi  or  any  other  foe,  provided  I 
should  be  allowed  to  rest  for  half  an 
hour  before  being  led  forth  to  execu- 
tion. At  last,  however,  our  eyes  were 
gladdened  with  the  gleam  of  a  fire  in 
the  distance  ;  and  if  it  had  been  *'  the 
beginning  of  the  end"  of  the  world,  I 
think  it  would  have  been  welcome  to 
our  party,  merely  as  being  some  variety. 
The  world  was  not,  however,  so  near 
its  end,  and  the  (ire  proved  merely  one 
of  the  watch-fires  of  an  encampment 
in  our  front,  which  soon  became  visible. 
Those  who  talk  of  the  sweetness  of 
Grisi  or  Rubini*s  notes  must  be  si- 
tuated as  I  was  then,  to  understand 
how  much  more  agreeable  to  me  sound- 
ed the  yelping  of  each  cur  tliat  then 
spoke  to  me  ofsafetv,  food,  and  repose, 
—  three  things  whicn  I  hold  to  be  more 
essential  tothe  enjoyment  of  life  than 
the  finest  opera  without  them. 

We  soon  threw  forward  an  advanced 
guard,  in  tlie  shape  of  one  of  our 
servants,  who  was  immediately  chal- 
lenged by  an  Arab  sentry,  posted 
near  the  encampment.  The  dialogue 
was  speedily  terminated,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  parties,  and  we 
soon  were  wending  our  way  through 
tents,  escorted  by  a  gaping  crowd.  We 
were  conducted  forthwith  to  the  lent  of 
a  nephew  of  liagi  Soliman,  Scheik  of 
the  Beni  Saad  tribe,  to  which  it  ap- 
peared that  our  destiny  had  conducted 
us.  We  had  not  arrived  many  minutes, 
ere  llagi  Soliman  himself  wailed  on  us. 
lie  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  about  sixty 
years  of  age,  but  in  whose  spare  and 
active  form  still  lingered  much  of  the 
vigour  of  eai'lier  years.  lie  has  several 
hundred  spearmen,  and  exercises  con- 
siderable influence  in  the  election  of 
the  governor  of  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Dar.  lie  entered  immediately  into 
conversation,  lold  us  that  he  bad  orders 
from  Mehemet  AH  to  afTord  us  every 
protection,  and  most  affably  begged 
us  to  partake  of  his  hospitality.  We 
presented  him  with  a  gold  watch,  and 
requested  an  escort  from  him  to  Dar. 
He  immediately  replied  ihal  his  own 
nephew  should  accompany  us  with  ten 
men,  whose  escort  would  be  necessarv 


on  tlie  road,  as  there  were  several 
hostile  tribes  in  the  neighbouibood. 
We  were  delighted  to  find,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  that  the  <^ief 
enemies  of  our  host  were  our  own 
mysterious  acquaintances,  the  Anazi, 
with  whom,  it  seems,  that  Soliman  and 
his  tribe  had  some  blood-feud,  and 
were  then  engaged  in  hostilities.  Thus, 
we  imagined  that  we  could  not  have 
got  into  beuer  quarters,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Catiline,  Uiat 

"  Idem  Telle   atque   idem    nolle,   ea 
demum  firma  amicitia  est.'* 

Tlie  first  care  was  to  provide,  as  well 
as  we  could,  for  our  wounded  servant, 
and  then,  as  soon  as  we  could  decently 
get  rid  of  our  visitors,  to  betake  our- 
selves to  the  repose  of  which  we  stood 
so  much  in  need.  Early  next  morn- 
ing, the  23d  of  September,  sleep  vi^is 
banished  from  our  couches  (if  cloaks 
spread  on  the  ground  deserve  such  an 
epithet)  by  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the 
encampment;  and  escaping  from  the 
crowd  of  idle  visitors,  I  wandered  about 
the  neighbourhood,  and  was  pleased 
to  find  on  every  side  extensive  cultiva- 
tion and  plantations  of  com  and  cotton. 
The  tents  scattered  up  and  dovm, 
gleaming  white  in  the  morning  sun, 
and  the  cheerful  appearance  of  the  cul- 
tivated fields,  formed  a  most  delightful 
contrast  to  our  journey — dark,  danger- 
ous, and  fatiguing,  of  the  preceding 
night.  Havmg  superintepded  the 
formation  of  a  litter,  into  which  our 
wounded  man  was  put,  we  sent  him 
forward,  carried  on  men*s  shoulders,  to 
Dar,  and  prepared  ourselves  to  follow 
shortly  after.  The  town  of  Dar  lay  at 
the  distance  of  six  hours  from  Soliman's 
camp;  and  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
day  we  commenced  our  journey,  es- 
corted by  the  Scheik's  nephew  and 
ten  men.  In  about  an  hour  we  arrived 
at  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
were  obliged  lo  halt  whilst  our  escort 
commenced  praying  with  the  most 
earnest  devotion.  My  readers,  I  trust, 
will  not  consider  me  either  a  Turk  or  a 
Deist,  if  I  say,  that  although  I  believe 
myself  a  devout  Christian,  yet  I  have 
seldom  felt,  during  the  divine  service 
in  our  own  churches,  the  power  of 
holiness  and  religion,  in  all  itsbeautifiil 
freshness  and  simple  purity  so  Ibictbly, 
lis  when  suddenly  m  the  boondkn 
desert,  they  "  whose  hands  are  agioart 
every  man's  '*  prostrate  themsdvet  IV" 
fore  the  great  Spirit  who  iiifMlft|^f|||^ 
there,  in  tlie  vast  nlain.  '  '^    ~ 
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ties  his  majesty  and  omnipresence,  offer 
up  their  simple  homage.  What  temple 
'so  sublime!  what  creed  in  outward 
show  so  primitively  pure  1  Nay,  the 
poetry,  if  not  the  holiness,  of  such  a 
scene,  appears  to  roe  aided  by  the 
redection,  that  the  hands  now  stretched 
imploringly  on  high  have,  perhaps,  in 
fulfilment  of  the  dire  curse  upon  tlieir 
race,  been  a  few  hours  previously 
busied  with  deeds  of  violence  or  bloocl. 
Yet  may  not  some  compunctious  feel- 
ings of  remorse,  at  such  an  hour,  visit  the 
breast  of  the  wandering  robber,  and 
quell  his  fiery  nature,  even  as  at  times 
a  refreshing  cloud  will  steal  across  and 
quell  the  scorching  mys  of  his  own 
desert  sun,  that  lights  up  that  vast 
cathedral,  whose  limits  are  space,  and 
whose  walls  are  not  '*  built  with  hands 
nor  hewn  of  stone.*' 

Here  we  were  joined  by  the  Scheik 
and  his  young  son,  accompanied  by 
sixty  horsemen.  We  were  certainly  a 
very  gay  and  merry  set,  and  our  friends 
did  their  best  to  amuse  us  by  various 
feats  of  horsemanship,  such  as  I  have 
described  in  a  former  chapter.  No- 
thing can  exceed  their  dexterity  in  the 
use  of  the  lance ;  I  have  frequently 
seen  a  horseman  lift  the  turban  off  a 
comrade':)  head  with  the  point  of  his 
spear,  whilst  both  were  galloping  at 
full  speed.  However,  notwithstanding 
all  tlieir  acquired  dexterity,  and  their 
frequent  opportunities  of  displaying  it 
in  war,  their  combats  amongst  them- 
selves are  not  attended  with  as  frequent 
loss  of  life  as  might  be  supposed.  This 
must  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  2%<iy*, 
or  terrible  blood-revenge,  which  de- 
scends, like  an  inheritance,  on  the 
family  and  relations  of  him  who  has 
fallen,  and  imposes  on  them,  not  only 
the  right,  but  the  duty,  of  avenging  his 
death.  When  we  consider  the  maimer 
of  Arab  warfare,  and  how  very  much  it 
is  made  up,  like  the  Homeric  combats, 
of  single  tights;  and  when  we  reflect 
how  each  warrior's  actions  are  generally 
achieved  in  the  sight  of  his  companions, 
we  may  perceive  how  conspicuous  is 
each  action,  and  how  impossible  in 
general  it  must  be  for  him,  who  has 
blain  a  foe,  to  escape  the  vigilant  cogni- 
sance of  his  victim's  family.  Hence 
arises,  unavoidably,  a  great  reluctance 
actually  to  shed  blood ;  and  .nn  Arab 
will  often  fly,  not  so  much  from  cow- 
ardice, as  from  a  calculation  that  the 
booty  he  can  gain  would  not  form  an 
adequate  equivalent  to  the  terrible  con- 


shed.  In  the  absence  of  regular  forms 
of  government,  no  law,  perhaps,  could 
be  framed,  more  likely  to  quell  the  evil 
passions  of  the  desert  s  roving  children, 
than  one  which  makes  it  thus  the  in- 
terest of  each  man  to  check  the  violence 
of  his  fellow-clansmen,  as  he  may  him- 
self be  afterwards  called  on  to  make 
good  part  of  the  fine,  to  which  his  tribe 
or  family  become  subject  by  the  laws 
of  the  blood-revenge.  Thus  an  Arab 
never  kills  an  unresisting  foe,  unless 
he  has  the  blood  of  some  relation  to 
avenge ;  and  in  general,  when  engaged  ^ 
in  predatory  excursions,  the  weaker 
IMirty  flies  from  the  stronger,  nor  at- 
tempts a  resistance  which  might  prove 
fruitless.  The  Anazi  never  attack  the 
camp  of  their  foes  by  night,  lest,  even 
though  they  might  efTectually  surprise 
their  antagonists,  any  violence  mignt  be 
offered  to  the  women  in  the  confusion, 
which  would  lead  to  some  resistance, 
and  thus,  perhaps,  to  a  general  mas- 
sacre—  a  result  studiously  avoided  in 
Arab  warfare.  He  who  has  subjected 
himself  and  his  relations  to  tlie  penalty 
of  the  Thar,  is  frequently  expelled  by 
his  own  tribe,  and  driven  into  exile, 
till  the  matter  can  be  arranged,  if  pos- 
sible, by  the  intervention  of  mutual 
friends.  In  some  tribes  the  price  of 
blood  is  neariy  1000  piastres,  in  others 
not  more  than  half  that  sum ;  amongst 
the  Anazi  it  is  fifty  camels.  As  al- 
most every  Arab  is  it?a.w,  or  guardian, 
to  tlie  family  of  some  mend,  and  is  in 
the  same  way  himself  the  ward  of  some 
other,  from  whom  he  can  claim  protec- 
tion, and  as  this  mutual  bond  of  union 
descends  even  to  the  fourth  generation 
of  those  who  first  established  it,  my  read- 
ers may  form  a  faint  idea  of  the  countless 
ramifications  into  which  the  ties  of  re- 
lationship and  vmsy  spread,  and  the 
consequent  desire,  and  indeed  absolute 
necessity,  of  preventing  the  occurrence 
of  those  blood-feuds,  which  involve  so 
many  in  their  consequences.  A  simi- 
lar institution,  at  least  in  its  effect, 
exists  among  that  singular  people  the 
Circassians;  and,  indeed,  were  it  not 
for  some  such  regulation  which  renders 
it  the  interest  of  the  community  to  re- 
press individual  acts  of  violence,  the 
constant  wai  fare  which  exists  amongst 
the  tribes  of  the  desert  would  neces- 
sarily end  soon  in  their  utter  extermina- 
tion, ami  nothing  be  at  last  left  of  these 
Oriental  Kilkenny  cats,  except  enough 
to  furnish  some  sorry  traveller's  laih. 
Durinu  tlie  exhibition  of  their  eques- 
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dMcrfbe»  in  lUanii  wai  toddenly  given 
that  the  Anazi  were  in  view,  and  in- 
•tantly  the  entire  cavalcade  set  off  at  a 
furious  pace  to  meet  them.  I  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  joining  in 
hopes  of  seeing  a  good  Arab  fight,  and 
confess  that  I  was  not  a  little  mortified 
at  finding  that  it  was  a  false  report. 
However,  I  soon  forgot  my  chagrin  in 
contemplating  the  picturesque  grouping 
of  our  company  as  we  asc^ed  in 
lengthened  file  the  range  of  gypsum 
hills  which  intervene  between  tiie  Eu- 
phrates and  the  town  of  Dar.  The  in- 
habitants came  out  in  crowds  to  meet 
tiSy  singing  war-songs,  clashing  their 
arms,  and,  by  raising  as  great  a  noise 
as  possible,  endeavouring  to  impress 
us  with  a  proper  notion  of  their  martial 
temperament.  Thus  our  entry  into  the 
towQ  resembled  the  march  of  some 
triumphal  conqueror;  and,  had  we 
only  entered  by  a  breach  in  the  walls, 
I  should  have  fancied  myself  a  victor 
at  the  Olympic  games.  VVe  found  that 
a  house  had  been  allotted  to  us  and 
our  horses;  and,  having  eagerly  de- 
voured a  hasty  supper,  flung  ourselves 
on  our  carpets,  delighted  at  the  idea  of 
sleeping  in  some  place  which  boasted 
the  security  of  walls  and  something 
like  an  administration  of  another  law 
than  the  "  Lynch  law,''  which  seems  as 
prevalent  in  the  desert  as  in  Kentucky. 
Early  next  morning  we  were  invaded 
by  throngs  of  eager  visitors,  whose 
anxious  curiosity  to  see  an  European 
overlooked  the  more  polite  course  of 
allowing  us  to  sleep  off  the  iatigues  of 
our  journey.  All  strangers  have  but 
an  indifferent  reputation  in  this  town, 
being  generally  considered  as  spies, 
until  the  contrary  be  proved.  Living, 
as  they  do,  a  life  of  continued  warfare 
with  the  many  tribes  that  congregate 
either  in  search  of  pasture  or  of  plunder 
in  their  neigbourhood,  they  are  sus- 
picious of  every  one ;  and,  being  tyran- 
nised over  by  their  own  rulers,  they  in 
turn  neglect  few  opportunities  of  en- 
acting, where  they  can,  the  insolence 
of  petty  office.  The  surest  way  of 
making  a  man  a  tyrant  in  heart  is  first 
to  make  liim  a  slave ;  but,  as  far  as  my 
own  experience  went,  I  must  say  that 
I  have  not  much  reason  for  speaking 
with  any  very  caustic  severity  of  Dar  or 
its  people.  Tliey  gave  us  lodging,  and 
we  paid  them  for  it;  they  gave  us  food, 
and  we  paid  them  for  it;  we  made 
bargains  with  them,  and  they  cheated 
us ;  yet  there  was  notliing  remarkable 

in  all  this,  anv  onp  mav  Kp  vArvorl  iKo 


same  wav  within  a  milt  of  Charing 
Cross.  Bui  to  return  to  our  levee  t^ 
morning  after  our  arrival ;  my  readeif 
will,  I  am  sure,  pity  roe  when  I  tdl 
them,  that  nearly  fifty  visitors  ihrouged 
our  divan,  into  which  only  two  snail 
apertures  admitted  light  mod  air.  All 
the  houses  there  are  fumislied  with 
simiUr  apertures,  which  serve  as  loop- 
holes for  musketry  in  case  of  an  attack. 
However  pleasant  tliey  may  be  in  war, 
they  certainly  were  not  the  most  agiee- 
able  modes  of  ventilation  in  a  roosi 
where  between  fifty  and  sixty  persons 
sat  for  hours  smoking  and  drinking 
coffee.  Pleasant  fellows  they  were  too, 
and  had  tliere  own  slang  and  jokes; 
many  of  them,  I  suspect,  the  kidnappsd 
diildren  of  some  Arabic  Joe  Miller. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  inl^estexp* 
cited  amongst  them,  when  they  beard 
that  we  wished  to  establish  a  charrotl 
dep6t  for  our  steamers  in  their  Iowa, 
and  that  we  were  anxious  to  find  some 
trustworthy  agent  to  whom  we  might 
consign  its  superintendence.  I  regnl 
much  that  I  cannot  discover  amongst 
any  of  my  notes  or  papers  liow  the 
negotiation  ended.  1  had  nothing  to 
do  wit!)  the  management  of  it,  and  ielt 
more  interest  in  observing  the  mannen 
and  customs  of  the  place,  than  in  build- 
ing up  tlie  most  extensive  charcoal 
di^pols. 

1  have  .stated  that  we  felt  oveijoyed 
at  sleeping  within  the  secure  walls  oft 
house,  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  off  a 
thousand  naked  Arabs,  but»  alsA  1  ihtie 
are  foes  equally,  if  not  far  more  an- 
noying—  certainly  more  nimble  and 
numerous —  who  manage  to  enter  the 
strongest  fortress,  and  whose  insidious 
attacks  are  chiefly  made  in  the  en* 
guarded  moments  of  sleep.  In  vain  is 
one  slauglaered  and  flung  into  the 
agonies  of  sudden  dissolution  into  the 
nearest  basin^  a  warning  to  his  pre- 
sumptuous and  bloodthirsty  comrades  I 
lo!  another  and  another  ascend  the 
hreachf  till  fatigued  with  unavailiog 
conquest,  their  luqi^less  victim  sinks 
into  a  hopeless  lethargy,  and  allows  the 
little  creatures  to  have  their  will,  whilst, 
on  rising  in  the  morning,  his  heart,  if 
he  be  a  benevolent  man,  must  throb 
will)  pleasure  on  discovering  by  the 
countless  scarlet  splotches  over  his  per- 
son how  niany  hungry  wretches  be  hat 
fed,  how  many  cold  and  naked  he  has 
warmed  I 

"  Oh,  Stony  Stratford,  Stony  Strat- 
ford !"  said  the  weary  traveller  in  the 
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fior  n«vw  w«i  I  so.biltoa  by  fleas  in 
(h«  whole  couna  of  my  life  T'  I  am 
afraid  ihat  I  drew  no  luch  logical  cod'> 
elusion  about  Dar,  and  rathar  think 
tliat  my  indignation  found  a  vant  in 
mora  commonplace  expletives  •*-  of 
course,  very  unlika  the  word  d     ■■  c ! 

Despiie  all  tliese  annoyancai>  I  have 
ratlier  a  liking  towards  Dar;  and  the 
view  from  the  wails  of  the  town  and 
the  tops  of  the  houses  is  really  beauti- 
ful. The  town  is  built  on  an  elevated 
position,  and  overlooks  a  valley  of  ex* 
treme  fertility  that  intervenes  between 
it  and  the  river.  Through  this  valley 
flows  a  canal  of  great  antiquity,  and 
probably  the  work  of  some  of  the 
ancient  Persian  roonarcbs,  if  not  of 
some  Uoroan  general  or  proconsul  at  a 
later  period.  However  that  be,  it  is  of 
the  greatest  service  at  the  present  day 
to  tl»e  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  as  from 
it  a  number  of  small  rills  are  conducted 
over  the  neighbouring  flelds  and  gar* 
dens.  Beyond  tins  valley  glides  tlie 
glorious  stream  of  the  Euphrates,  which 
is  here  positively  majestic;  whilst  tite 
opposite  bank,  by  its  complete  desola- 
tion, afibrds  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
fertile  grounds  near  the  town.  The 
vast  plain  at  the  side  opposite  to  Dar  is 
inhabited  only  by  scattered  families  of 
Arabs,  aod  from  its  barrenness  affords 
even  tliera  a  precarious  subsisteiice. 
Narrow  streets,  some  indifferent  shops, 
houses  without  windows,  a  sprinkling 
of  minarets,  and  crowds  of  Arabs, 
Mussulmans,  and  a  few  Jews,  must 
complete  the  only  picture  worth  giving 
of  Dar.  . 

Our  stay  being  very  limited,  we  began 
at  once  to  make  preparalions  for  our 
departure.  As  it  was  useless  attempt* 
ing  to  bring  our  wounded  servant  aknig 
with  us,  we  made  arrangements  ler 
leaving  him  under  the  care  of  a  native 
doctor.  Our  next  concern  was  to  at- 
tempt providingourselves  with  an  escort, 
which  should  not  merely  protect  us 
•gainst  chance  robbers,  but  undertake 
not  to  pillage  us  thentselves.  Our 
thoughts  turned  at  once  to  Scheik  Soli- 
man,  as  the  man  of  most  influence  and 
respectability.  The  gold  watch  which 
we  presented  to  bim  the  night  wa 
stopped  in  his  encampment,  still  re- 
tained (without  Boeaning  a  pun)  its  due 
weight.  We  heard  that  ha  was  about 
to  ^  to  Aleppo,  for  the  purpose  of 
paymg  his  IVIeraum  tax  to  the  pacha, 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  bribifig  that 
thj^-tailed  dignitary  to  overlook  dif- 


committed  during  the  course  of  the 
year.  Accordingly,  wa  oflared  to  give 
him  four  purses,  or  about  twenty 
pounds,  for  permission  to  join  him  in 
his  journey  to  Aleppo ;  he  engaging  on 
bis  part  to  bring  with  him  a  hundred 
well- mounted  horsemen,  and  we  pro- 
mising, in  case  of  any  attack,  to  lend 
him  all  the  aid  in  our  power.  We 
were  well  pleased  with  this  arrange* 
ment,  as  it  would  enable  us  to  repair 
to  the  camp  of  our  recent  hosts,  the 
treacherous  Kiiddar  and  Scheik  Saoub, 
from  whom  we  were  determined  to 
demand  satisfaction  for  our  wounded 
roan,  as  it  was  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance  to  prove,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  our  intercourse  with  the  natives, 
that  the  English  were  not  to  be  insulted 
or  injured  with  impunity.  Having, 
therefore,  talked  over  all  our  arrange* 
ments,  visited,  and  received  visits, 
wandered  over  the  town,  and  peeped 
into  diflerent  baaars,  we  retired  to  rest, 
not  displeased  with  the  day  we  had 
passed. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  26th 
of  September,  Sclieik  Soli  man  came  to 
us  at  an  early  hour,  informing  us  that 
his  men  were  in  readiness,  waiting  for 
us  outside  the  town.  Our  bt^age  was 
forthwith  packed  up,  and  we  took  our 
departure,  presenting  to  our  host,  the 
master  of  the  house  where  we  had 
lodged,  a  double-barrelled  gun.  On 
entering  tlie  streets  we  were  surprised 
to  find  them  thronged  with  motley 
groups  of  every  age  and  sex,  who 
were  patrolling  Uie  town,  raising  every 
minute  fearful  yells  and  screams,  striking 
their  bucklers,  and  singing  with  harsli 
and  discordant  voices.  On  inquiring 
the  causa  of  this  sudden  and  extraordi- 
nary tumuli,  we  were  told  that  news 
bad  just  arrived  of  the  Aoazi  having 
assembled  in  considerable  force,  and 
sacked  soma  of  the  villages  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  tlie  town.  Nothing, 
therefore,  could  exceed  the  eager  desire 
of  the  town's  people  to  march  forth, 
seek  out  the  spoiler,  and  give  him 
battle.  What  bosom  would  not  beat 
with  martial  ardour  on  beholding  these 
gallant  fellows  burnishing  their  arms, 
sharpening  their  swords,  tossing  aloft 
their  bucklers,  shouting  with  eagerness 
for  the  onset ;  and,  in  a  word,  inflamed 
with  so  roudi  courage  that  it  had  to 
fmd  a  vent,  preparatory  to  the  expected 
engagement,  in  antics  of  the  most  in- 
cr^ible  nature  ?  "  Happy  land,'*  I 
mentally  exclaimed,  '*  that  can  boast 
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is  in  their  swords.  Would  to  Uearen 
that  thy  daughters  did  not  stain  their 
under-lips  blue,  or  mark  their  foreheads 
with  fantastic  figures,  traced  on  their 
tawny  sicins  by  gunpowder,  tlien 
mightest  thou  boast  that  all  thy  sons 
were  brave, and  all  thy  daughters  fair!*' 
My  meditations  were  here  broken  by 
new  shouts,  which  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  some  fugitives  who  had  just 
made  their  escape  from  tlie  enemy. 
The  intelligence  they  brought  was  of 
importance.  The  attacking  force  con- 
sisted not  of  the  loose  cavalry  of  the 
Anazi,  but  of  Uie  troops  of  Ibrahim 
Pacha,  who  was  exacting  vengeance  for 
tribute  left  unpaid,  and  a  score  of  other 
wrongs  that  his  soldiers  were  now 
burying  in  the  ruins  of  the  habitations 
of  the  guilty.  Foremost  amongst  the 
delinquent  towns  stood  Dar.  For  a 
long  time,  I  fear,  the  tax-gatherer  of 
the  Sublime  Porte  had  not  dared  to 
visit  that  refractory  town,  and  few  were 
the  receipts  that'  its  governors  could 
shew  for  the  "  meraum." 

Whew  I  where  the  deuce  are  all  the 
-brave  fellows  I  saw  a  few  moments 
before  in  the  streets?  Changed  in  a 
minute  into  the  most  skulking-looking 
dastards,  creeping  stealtiiily  along, 
afraid  even  of  their  own  shadows,  or 
joining  in  actual  cries  and  lamentations 
with  their  women .  Such  was  the  terror 
and  panic  with  which  they  were  all 
inspired,  that  many  were  actually  run- 
ning out  of  tlie  town  already,  carrying 
off  whatever  they  esteemed  of  most 
value  —  most,  therefore,  leaving  their 
wives  behind.  However,  when  we  con- 
sider the  cruelty  of  the  T^irkish  soldiers, 
and  the  unsparing  manner  in  which 
they  deal  forth  all  the  horrors  of  war 
on  those  who  presume  to  resist — literal- 
ly exterminating  the  inhabitants  of 
whatever  refractory  town  they  may  be 
let  loose  on,  and  enslaving  any  fugi- 
tives they  may  capture — we  can  hardly 
wonder  at  the  terrible  effects  proiluced 
on  the  devoted  town's  people  by  the 
intelligence  that  one  of  Ibrahim's  gene- 
rals was  actually  within  a  few  hours' 
march,  and  merely  lingering  on  the 
road  to  burn  a  few  of  their  villagei!,  as 
a  blight  a$sahonnement  to  the  meal 
which  he  was  about  to  make  on  their 
own  town.  Uappeared'that  the  troops 
of  Ibrahim  had,  by  a  forced  march 
across  the  dcsrri  from  Aleppo,  managed 
to  fall  completely  by  surprise  on  the 
villages  that  lay  on  their  road  to  Dar. 
It   was  really  painful  to  witness  the 


cios;  and;  notwithstanding  the  un- 
avoidable  contempt  which  we  felt  to- 
wards them,  we  were  anxioas  to  do 
them  any  service  we  could.  They  had 
surrounded  our  horses,  and  many  had 
even  thrown  themselves  flat  in  the  dast, 
imploring  us  not  to  abandon  them. 
Presently  the  governor,  accompanied 
by  the  leading  town's  people  and  the 
moolahs,  approached  and  entreated  us 
to  intercede  for  them  with  Ibiahim's 
general.  As  it  certainly  would  not  be 
very  charitable  to  refuse  so  tri6ing  a 
favour ;  and,  as  it  was  not  unlikely  that 
our  intercession,  perhaps,  might  have 
some  weight,  we  agreecl  to  take  upon 
ourselves  the  characters  of  plenipo- 
tentiaries, and  endeavour  to  effect  a 
compromise  between  the  lion  and  his 
prey.  Accordingly,  after  some  brief 
consultation,  it  was  resolved  to  visit  the 
£gyptian  encampment ;  and  there  mol- 
lify, as  far  as  possible,  the  wrath  of  the 
general.  As  no  time  was  to  be  lost, 
we  were  soon  on  the  road,  accompanied 
by  the  governor  and  chief  men  of  the 
place.  What  a  singular  change  in  our 
relative  positions!  Not  many  hours 
previously  we  had  been  at  the  mercy 
of  those  who  were  now  our  suppliants; 
and  tlie  few  who  had  been  expecting 
every  minute  to  bequeath  their  bones 
to  die  desert  and  their  property  to  its 
banditti,  were  now  the  arbiters  of  life 
and  death  to  a  whole  people.  But  the 
East  is  the  land  of  surprising  revolu- 
tions; and  it  seems  that  even  an  ordi- 
nary traveller  there  must,  more  or  less, 
represent  in  his  own  adventures,  what 
has  been  the  fasliion  or  destiny  of  tite 
country  from  time  immemorial. 

Our  road  lay  in  a  south-west  direc- 
tion from  Dar,  and  the  troops  were 
reported  to  be  at  about  six  hours*  dis- 
tance. We  passed  in  our  course  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Ramah,  which  had 
been,  I  believe,  the  ultimate  boundary 
of  Solomon's  Syrian  states. 

Ttie  governor  bore  a  flag  of  truce  in 
his  hand ;  and,  when  we  approached 
near  the  fbremost  picket,  took  care  to 
stick  as  close  as  possible  to  his  new 
allies.  I  must  not  forget  to  commemo- 
rate one  of  the  most  singular  and  apt 
illustrations  of  Arab  diameter  which  I 
have  ever  witnessed.  One  of  the  cattle 
that  had  been  captured  by  the  soldiers 
and  escaped,  was  seen  wandering  near 
us;  and  mstanlly  the  governor,  leaping 
from  his  horse,  hastened  to  make  him- 
self master  of  the  halter  which  dangled 
from  the  animal's  neck.    So  impos- 
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nature,  when  ihe  opportunity  occurred 
of  stealing  twopenny-worth  of  rope, 
though  at  that  very  time  he  wns  ac- 
tually a  suppliant  for  his  life.    I  really 
think  I  could  with  pleasure  have  seen 
him  hung  witli  his  stolen  halter.     His 
example  was  promptly  followed  by  his 
retinue;  and  not  a  halter,   rope,   or 
other  portable  commodity,  was  allowed 
to  escape  their  searching  eyes    and 
nimble  hands.    They  grew,  however, 
somewhat  more  discreet  in   their  be- 
haviour, when  we  came  within  hearing 
of  the  musketry  that  was  discharged 
every  now  and  then  in  the  direction 
of  the  troops.    Soon  afterwards  we  were 
challengea  by  one  of  their  sentinels, 
lie  and  some  of  his  comrades  hard  by 
saluted  us  with  marks  of  profound  re- 
spect, and  one  of  them  instantly  offered 
to  accompany  us  to  the  general,  for 
whom  we  inquired  in  the  first  instance. 
We  had  leisure  on  our  way  to  examine 
the  position  which  had  been  taken  up. 
Protected  on  one  side  by  the  Euphrates, 
and  on  two  others  by  deep  canals,  the 
encampment  might  be  considered  per- 
fectly secure  agamst  sudden  charges  of 
cavalry,  which  was  the  chief,  if  not 
only  danger  to  be  apprehended.    No- 
thing could  exceed  the  strange  novelty 
of  every  thing  around  us.    There  had 
evidently  been  some  hard  fighting,  for 
here  and   there  were  several  piles  of 
muskets  with  the  bayonets  resting  on 
one  another,  so  as  to  form  a  support 
for  a  roof  of  cloaks  or  canvass,  thus 
making   compact,  small   tents,  under 
the  shade  of  each  of  which  reposed 
a  wounded  comrade.    In  another  di- 
rection swarthy  Abyssinians  were  skin- 
ning and  roasting  whole  carcasses  of 
sheep,  part  of  the  captured  spoil,  and 
stirring  enormous  fires,  apparently  re- 
gardless of  the  heat,  though  the  ther- 
mometer was  standing  at  105**.  Several 
Nubian  slaves  were  loading  camels  in 
another  quarter,  and  all  the  soldiers 
seemed  more  or  less  busy,  either  in 
sorting  their  booty,  attending  to  their 
arms,  or  preparing  their  dinner.    The 
whole  scene  wns  one  of  singular  ani- 
mation and  bustle. 

We  soon  arrived  at  the  general's  lent, 
which  was  of  a  bell  form,  and  composed 
of  handsome  green  silk.  His  horae  was 
standing  outside, —  a  splendid  animal, 
and  magnificently  caparisoned  in  tho 
Egyptian  fashion  ;  i.  e.  large  saddle, 
immense  stirrups,  a  silk  head -stall  and 
bridle,  and  a  massive  silver  halter.  A 
number    of  Egyptian   fiedouins   sur- 


in  long  flowing   robes,  and   wearing 
prodigious  turbans.    The  general  ad- 
vanced to  meet  us,  and  received  us  in 
the  most  courteous  manner.    He  asked 
us  many  questions  about  our  boats ; 
and  seemed  tolerably  well-informed  as 
to  the  force  and  objects  of  our  expedi- 
tion.   He  asked  us,  in  particular,  whe- 
ther we  had  been  molested  by  any  of 
the  Arabs  during  our  journey ;  and  on 
our  replying  that  the  Anazi  had  been  a 
little  troublesome,  he  immediately  told 
us  that  one  of  their  chiefs  had  caused 
him  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  but  that  he 
hoped  ere  long  to  have  him  in  -custody. 
From  the  description  which  he  gave  of 
this  troublesome  Arab,  we  fancied  that 
we  could  recognise  the  features  of  our 
old  acquaintance  Diaul,  who  had  led 
the  attack  which  was  made  on  me  and 
Lynch  when  crossing  the  river.  A  high 
reward  had  been  offered  for  his  head. 
He  told  us  that  of  late  they  had  become 
quite  insufferable.    We  were  shewn  an 
Anazi  scheik  who  had  been  made  pri- 
soner that  morning,  and  who  was  sitting 
on  the  ground  in  the  general's  tent, 
lie  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
and  seemed  absorbed  in  the  contem- 
plation of  his  misfortunes ;  yet  shewed 
no  sign  of  wanting  firmness  or  nerve, 
though  he  knew  his  head  would  pro- 
bably be  severed  from  his  body  m  a 
few  hours.    One  of  the  chief  scheiks  of 
the  tribe  had  been  sent  off  the  same 
morning  to  Constantinople,  to  be  exa- 
mined, tried,  and  probably  condemned. 
Our  interview  with  the  general  was  too 
short  to  afford  me  an  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  exactly  what  the  charges 
of  (he  Turkish  government  against  the 
Anazi  were.     We  now  began  to  think 
of  our  office  as  peace-makers ;  and  on 
a  sign  being  given,  the  deputation  from 
Dar  was  introduced.     The  governor 
flung  himself  on   the  ground  at  the 
general's  feet;  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  all  his  companions.   Whilst 
the  governor  was  beslobbering  the  ge- 
neral with  his  tears,  kissing  his  feet, 
and  making  all  the  gestures  of  an  un- 
happy maniac,  I  could  not  help  draw- 
ing Elliott's  attention  to  the  ludicrous 
contrast  afforded  by  an  end  of  the  stolen 
halter  peeping  at  that  critical  moment 
from  his  pocket.  "  You  come  now,  do 
ye?''  shouted  the  general,  in  a  passion. 
'<  Dogs  1  1  spit  upon  yow  ;''  and  he 
actually  did  so.     '*  When  1  bring  my 
soldiers,  you  come?  hal    Thank  the 
English  that  I  leave  a  single  stone  of 
yowr  houses  together.    If  it  were  not 
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<own  »bouI4  be  like  to  yonder  vilUg^." 
At  he  spoke  be  drew  aside  yet  wider 
the  silken  curtain  which  half  obscured 
the  entrance  of  the  tent,  and  pointed 
to  where  ascending  smoke  marked  the 
remains  of  a  once  populous  village.  It 
appeared  subsequently  that  the  inlia- 
baants  of  tliis  village,  though  taken 
completely  by  surprise,  had  not  fought 
negligently  or  ill ;  and  it  was  not  till 
after  four  hours'  bard  fighting  that  the 
general  was  able  oompletely  to  master 
all  opposition,  and  return  to  his  tent 
with  the  comfortable  feeling  that  be 
had  consigned  to  complete  destruction 
that  which  he  had  found  prosperous 
and  happy.  We  took  advantage  of  the 
general's  present  mollified  temper,  and 
were  impressing  on  him  the  aovantage 
of  not  killing  and  massacring  all  the 
old  men  and  women  of  Dar,  when  our 
conference  was  abruptly  terminated  by 
a  messenger,  who  brought  intelligence 
that  the  soldiers  who  were  bringing  in 
the  booty  were  hard  pressed  by  a  body 
of  cavalry,  and  that,  being  encumbereu 
with  large  6ocks  of  sheep,  tliey  were 
thrown  somewhat  into  confusion.  Or- 
ders were  immediately  issued  through 
the  camp  for  every  horseman  to  mount 
and  be  off  towards  tlie  scene  of  action. 
We  likewise  hurried  out  with  the  hope 
of  seeing,  if  not  of  partakiiig  in,  the 
approaching  *'  scrimmage/*  The  camp 
presented  a  singular  scene  of  busUe 
and  confusion.  Each  man  sallied  forth 
according  to  tiie  order  in  which  he 
could  get  himself  and  his  steed  ready 
for  action.  Some  left  their  dinners  half 
finished;  others  went  offhalf  accoutred; 
and,  in  a  word,  all  spoke  tlie  confusion 
of  an  irregular  system  of  warfare ;  whilst 
the  various  bodies,  as  they  issued  from 
the  camp,  bore  more  resemblance  to 
separate  bands  of  banditti  than  disci- 
plined soldiers.  Ttie  whole  prospect, 
nowever,  became  presently  obscured  by 
the  prodigious  clouds  of  fine  dust, 
raised  at  tlie  moment  by  a  light  wind, 
covering  and  obscuring  every  object. 
This  was  not  an  unusual  phenomenon 
in  that  country  ;  but  at  the  moment  of 
which  I  speak  it  was  lieightened  by  the 
large  droves  of  sheep  then  advancing  to 
the  camp,  and  the  bustle  attending  the 
departure  of  so  many  soldiers.  When 
I  approached  my  horse  for  the  purpose 
of  mounting,  I  could  barely  distinguish 
the  outline  of  the  man  who  held  him. 
As  soon  as  we  were  all  mounted  and 
ready  for  a  start,  the  general  approach- 
ed and  told  us  that  he  was  apprenensive 
lest,  in  ihe  confusion  and  obscuritv  oc- 


casioned by  the  dust,  some  awkward 
mistake  might  be  made,  and  that  be 
could  never  forgive  himself  if  any  acci- 
dent were  to  befall  such  honoured  gu^ls 
as  ourselves.  In  short,  it  was  pretty 
clear  that,  for  some  reasons  best  knoaru 
to  himself)  the  general  was  determined 
we  should  not  witness  his  actions ;  and 
there  was,  accoidingly,  no  course  left 
for  us  but  to  submit  with  constrained 
courtesy  to  that  which  was  irremediable. 
I  confess  this  was  a  sore  disappoint- 
ment to  me ;  but  it  was  in  part  alle- 
viated by  my  amusement  at  seei<ig 
another  pressed  into  the  service,  which 
we  who  nad  volunteered  were  fori>idden 
to  join.  This  other  was  the  Anazi  pri* 
soner,  whom  I  have  mentioned  as  seated 
patiently  awaiting  his  doom  in  the  ge- 
neral's tenL  He  was  led  forth^  and 
obliged  to  nH>uot  a  sorry  liack,  and 
join  the  retinue  of  the  general*  who 
at  the  moment  was  about  to  depart 
on  an  expedition  against  his  tribe. 
Pleasant  position  tliat !  However,  hts 
oountenance  or  manner  disclosed  not 
his  sentiments.  He  went  through  the 
prescribed  routine  with  all  the  sangfroid 
of  an  Indian  philosopher  undergoing 
the  acutest  tortures.    As  soon  as  the 

ftneral  and  his  suite  had  disappeued, 
and  my  comrades,  being  resolved  to 
see  something,  turned  our  horses'  heads 
towards  the  village  whose  smoking 
ruins  the  general  bad  pointed  out.  It 
lay  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  bis 
tent.  As  we  approached,  the  wimi, 
which  blew  from  it,  seemed  actually 
laden  with  the  fcstor  of  half-burned 
carcasses.  It  was  an  odour  perfectiy 
unlike  aiiv  I  had  ever  before  encoun- 
tered. There  was  no  escaping  from  it. 
It  clun^  to  one's  nostrils,  dothes, 
every  thmg.  But  we  had  short  time 
for  reflection,  for  we  were  soon  on  the 
spot.  A  broken  part  of  the  rampart 
served  us  as  a  gate,  through  which  oar 
horses  clambered  with  some  little  diffi- 
culty. Good  God  !  what  a  sight  bucst 
upon  our  eyes!  Immediately  before 
us  were  a  party  of  Nubians  rooting 
amongst  the  rubbish  and  yet  burning 
walls,  still  fringed  by  the  b^-explring 
flames.  They  were  delving  for  treasure 
concealed  by  the  unfortunate  inhabit- 
ants, nearly  a  dozen  of  whom  lay  dead 
at  the  entrance  of  the  breach,  which 
they  had  died  in  defending.  The 
appearance  of  tlie  bodies  was  hor- 
rible in  the  last  degree.  Most  of  them 
seemed  Uterally  to  have  been  burnt  to 
death.  There  having  been  no  outlet 
for  AAcane  which  was  not  taken  nos- 
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session  of  by  the  invaders,  the  fiames 
and  heat  of  the  adjoining  houses,  when 
fired,  must  have  consigned  them  to 
the  most  painful  and  torturing  end. 
Filled  with  disgust,  I  was  urging  my 
horse  forward,  when  the  noble  animal, 
with  the  instinct  of  his  race,  refused  to 
budge ;  and  on  looking  down  I  saw, 
stretched  across  the  narrow  path,  the 
body  of  a  young  woman,  clasping  an 
infant  to  her  breast.  Her  clothes  were 
still  burning ;  and  as  the  offensive  ex- 
halations rose  from  her  body,  I  either 
heard,  or  fancied  that  I  heard,  the  hiss- 
ing noise  of  the  flames,  as  they  licked  up 
the  juices  that  oozed  through  the  pores 
in  the  body.  Yet  even  there— there, 
of  the  midst  of  all  that  is  horrible  or 
devilish — the  bland  smile  of  infancy 
seemed  yet  to  linger  on  the  face  of  the 
infant,  which  in  the  struggles  of  death 
she  had  clasped  to  her  bosom  with  all 
that  frightful  energy  which  a  mother 
alone  can  feel.  Yet  one  of  the  feet 
of  the  child  had  been  burnt  off.  It 
must  surely  have  been  fi^ed  from  all 
mortal  suffering  ere  that  terrible  agony 
could  have  reached  it,  for  its  hce  was 
as  the  face  of  slumber.  And  the  mo- 
ther— so  lovely,  so  young  1  Two  of 
the  fingers  of  her  left  hand  had  been 
lopped  off  —  probably  for  the  sake 
of  some  rings  which  she  had  worn 
on  them.  This,  then,  is  war !  A  little 
farther  on  lay  a  different  object.  It 
was  the  body  of  an  old  man.  lie 
had,  perhaps,  grovm  aged  in  some 
cot  hard  by — had  cultivated  his  little 
garden  —  earned  a  precarious  liveli- 
hood by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  (for 
his  garb  shewed  him  not  to  be  one 
of  the  wandering  tribes)  —  and  had, 
perhaps,  old  as  he  was,  ties  that  made 
the  lisht  of  heaven  still  dear  to  him. 
He  fell  wounded  by  a  musket-ball  in 
the  right  knee,  which  was  completely 
shattered.  In  his  agony,  his  head  had 
been  forced  into  a  burning  mass  of 
rafters,  which  was  even  as  I  gazed  not 
quite  extinguished,  and,  unable  to  ex- 
tricate himself  from  his  torturing  po- 
sition, he  had  been  left  thus  to  await 
the  lingering  approach  of  death,  which 
probably  came  not  till  the  scalp  and 
hair  had  been  consumed  almost  to 
the  blackness  of  a  cinder.  By  his 
side  sat  not  a  statue,  though  motion- 
less as  one.  'Twas  an  old  woman, 
poorly  clad — perchance  she  who  had 
shared  the  good  and  evil  of  life  with 
the  mangled  corpse  that  lay  now  in- 
sensible to  her  grief  beside  her.    Yet 


no  tear,  uttered  no  cry ;  fbr  there  are 
griefs  too  deep  for  tears.  Bhe  sat  with 
her  elbows  on  her  knees,  and  her  hand 
supporting  her  head,  that  trembled  with 
the  palsy,  whilst  her  eyes  were  steadily 
riveted  on  the  disfigured  remains  before 
her.  Our  approaeh  roused  her  not; 
yet  hers  was  not  the  stupor  of  one 
whom  Providence  in  his  mercy  has 
deprived  of  all  consciousness  capable 
of  appreciating  misfortune.  There  was 
resignation  in  her  attitude — the  re- 
signation of  utter  helplessness;  there 
was  calmness— 'the  route  calmness  of 
despair.  Was  not  this  a  "  Scene  in 
theDewrt?" 

As  we  rode  on,  and  slowly  wound 
our  way  through  the  yet  smouldering 
ruins,  we  could  see  the  bodies  of  little 
children  half  burnt — strongmen,  lying 
in  positions  distorted  by  the  agony  of 
the  death  struggle ;  whilst  others  seem- 
ed as  though  they  had  died  without 
pain — some  of  them  seated,  others 
reclining,  as  if  reposing  after  some 
fatiguing  exertion.  Their  bodies  exhi- 
bited no  marks  of  wounds  or  of  fire; 
and  their  death  must  have  been  caused 
by  suffocation.  Amongst  other  sights 
that  met  my  eyes  in  this  gliastly  village 
of  death  was  one  that  moved  me 
strangely  at  the  time,  when  I  consider 
how  much  more  really  terrific  objects 
lay  around  me.  It  was  that  of  the 
body  of  a  sheep  that  was  half  con- 
sumed by  the  fire,  whilst,  in  the  midst 
of  the  scene  of  slaughter  and  desolation, 
her  little  lamb  was  fondling  with  her 
breast,  and  skipping  about  in  a  play- 
ful unconciousness  that  formed  a  bitter 
mockery  and  cutting  satire  on  the  deeds 
of  blood  wrought  by  the  hand  of  roan. 

If  there  be  one  thing  more  than  an- 
other which  can  disgust  a  person  with 
his  race,  it  is  to  walk  over  a  field  of 
battle  when  the  strife  is  done — when 
the  shouts  that  warmed,  and  the  dan- 
ger that  fired  the  blood  and  steeled  the 
nerves,  are  passed  away  —  when  nought 
of  the  action  but  its  foul  and  loathsome 
effects  are  left  to  tell  its  hideous  tale. 
How  wonderfully  well  has  the  glorious 
Byron,  in  his  immortal  Siege  of  Corinth^ 
expressed  it : — 

"  There  is  somethiog  of  pride  in  the 

perilous  hour, 
Whatever  be  the  shape  in  which  death 

may  lower ; 
For  Faroe  is  there  to  say  who  bleeds. 
And  Honour's  eye  on  daring  deeds ! 
Bui  when  all  is  past,  it  is  humbling  to  tread 
O'er  the  welt»Titi|f  Mi  of  tlM  tottblMi 
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Aod  see  worms  of  tlie  earth,  and  fowls  of 

the  air. 
Beasts  of  the  forest,  all  gathering  there ; 
All  regardiog  man  as  their  prej, 
All  rejoicing  in  hii  decay." 

"  By  the  life  of  my  l»ead,  God  is 
great  V  exclaimed  a  savage -looking 
Bedouin,  as  he  passed  by  me  in  search 
of  ptunder,  and  beheld  the  little  lamb 
I  nave  described  skipping  playfully 
about.  It  was  his  creed— "God  is 
great!''  Twas  the  church  service 
^liich  he  chants  over  the  grave  or  the 
festive  board,  llow  typical  of  (he  fatal 
predestinarian  principles  that  sway  the 
Mussulman,  and  keep  him  now,  and 
have  kept  him  for  centuries,  in  a  state 
of  sluggish  inditference  as  to  the  past, 
and  apathy  as  to  his  future,  prospects. 
Let  him  but  exclaim  "  Al-hummd-al- 
illah  !*'  and  he  seems  reconciled  to  the 
worst  misfortune,  and  resigned  to  what- 
ever fate  may  have  in  store  for  him. 
"  Yes,*'  tliought  1,  "  a  day  of  retri- 
bution and  vengeance  for  this  foul 
day's  work  shall  come,  for  God   is 

GREAT." 

The  village  had  l>een  defended  by  a 
rampart  of  clay  on  the  side  most  remote 
from  the  river ;  and  when  the  rampart 
had  been  forced,  some  of  the  inhabit- 
ants had  evidently  tried  to  escape  by 
swimming  the  broad  stream  of  the 
Euphrates,  for  the  paths  that  led  to  the 
bank  were  strewn  with  the  carcasses  of 
those  who  had  been  shot  dowA  like 
dogs  in  attempting  this  their  last  chance. 
On  a  small  mound  between  the  camp 
and  village  the  melancholy  band  of 
captives  stood.  Old  and  young,  men 
and  women,  children  and  slaves,  were 
there.  Not  a  stitch  of  clothing  worth 
robbing  had  been  led  them  by  the 
rapacious  soldiery;  and  several  had 
literally  no  protection  from  the  blister- 
ing rays  of  the  sun,  now  poured  on 
them  witii  unrelenting  ardour.  Almost 
all  of  them  had  torn  their  faces  and 
lacerated  their  flesh,  after  the  Oriental 
fashion  of  expressing  violent  grief.  Such 
of  the  young  men  as  it  would  not  do 
to  impress  and  make  soldiers  of  were 
destined  to  be  sold  as  slaves. 

VVe  did  not  return  to  the  camp  till 
after  sunset,  about  the  same  time  that 
the  general  and  his  suite  came  back 
from  their  work  of  blood.  We  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  his  operations  bad 
been  successful.  To  which  he  replied, 
"  Yes ;  I  have  taken  a  few  heads  off." 
We  did  not,  however,  cross-examine 
him,  to  ascertain  to  what  his  idea  of 
"  a  few  *^  extended.   Whilst  ^inoer  was 


preparing,  we  could  hear  every  now 
and  tlien  the  scattered  shots  which  the 
soldiery,  drunk  with  gore,  continued 
to'  lire  on  tlie  poor  fugitives  tliat  re- 
mained, or  on  those  wbo,  having 
escaped,  ventured  to  approach  again 
near  the  heartlis  of  their  overturned 
household  gods.  As  our  party  was  too 
numerous  to  dine  in  the  general's  tent, 
the  repast  was  spread  outside ;  but  I 
confess  that  the  sight  I  had  witnessed 
before  dinner  had  completely  deprived 
me  of  appetite,  and  I  could  not  but  feel 
as  though  it  were  an  impiety  to  toach 
the  viands  which  had  been  procured 
by  robbery  and  murder.  The  fowls, 
the  mutton,  the  milk,  &€.  &c.,  which 
were  now  spread  in  wasteful  profusion 
before  us,  had  been  but  a  few  hours 
previously  the  property  of  those  whose 
homes  we  had  witnessed  in  ruins,  and 
whose  dead  bodies  were  even  then  im- 
pregnating the  atmosphere  not  far  from 
us  witlk  the  loathsome  impurities  of  ra- 
pid decay.  And  yet  the  destruction 
which  had  thus  fallen  on  the  doomed 
village,  and  which  would  likewise  but 
for  our  presence  have  been  deak  out  to 
the  town  of  Dar,  was  almost  as  useless 
as  it  was  wicked.  Tlie  general,  accom- 
panied as  he  was  by  5000  troops,  had 
only  to  demand  the  arrears  of  taxes 
due  to  his  government,  and  to  levy  a 
fine  of  any  amount  for  the  delay  in 
payment,  and  he  would  easily  have 
obtained  it.  But  by  utterly  destroying 
and  burning  the  inhabitants  and  their 
property, his  government  must  eventual- 
ly lose,  for  years  roust  elapse  ere  those 
who  have  utterly  lost  all  can  be  in  a 
condition  to  be  fleeced  again,  whilst 
the  booty  actually  '« bagged  "  bears  no 
proportion  to  the  property  wantonly 
destroyed  and  wasted.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  by  any  one  who  understands  tlie 
disposition  of  the  Syrian  Arabs,  that  a 
teiTible  example  being  made  of  one  re- 
fractory town  induces  others  to  be  more 
punctual  in  their  payments.  It  may 
nave  some  effect  for  the  moment ;  but 
the  warning  is,  as  it  were^  written  on 
the  sands  of  their  deserts,  and  the  first 
wind  tliat  arises  efiaces  it  for  ever. 
The  truth  is,  that  consigning  a  town 
now  and  then  to  destruction  is  a  hide- 
ous method  of  paying  to  tlie  soldiers 
those  arrears  which  the  fiscal  misma- 
nagement of  a  bad,  weak,  and  savage 
government,  forces  their  chiefs  to  con- 
tract.    But 

**  Why  will  I  thus  entangle 
Myself  with  metaphysics  1  Nonaculiat* 
So  much  as  I  d9  any  kk^  of  wi«BKlt  )r 
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and  I  had  beller,  therefore,  resume  my 
tale ;  and  must  assure  my  readers  that 
he  or  she  would  be  very  much  mis- 
taken were  ibey  to  imagine  that  our 
disgust  at  the  ferocity  of  the  general 
and  his  troops  prevented  us  from  at- 
tending to  our  own  interests,  for  we 
took  especial  care  to  request  of  him 
the  favour  of  an  order  to  the  various 
scheiks  between  Dar  and  Berizick, 
commanding  them  to  furnish  us  will) 
guides,  and  afford  us  every  aid.  He 
instantly  consented,  and  offered  to  fur- 
nish us  with  an  escort  of  his  own 
soldiers;  an  offer  which  we  declined. 
On  which  he  sent  for  Ilagi  Soliman, 
and  ordered  him  to  have  every  atten- 
tion paid  to  us ;  and  told  him  tiiat  he 
should  answer  with  his  head  for  the 
treatment  we  might  experience.  Thus 
we  found  ourselves  placed  in  a  position 
which  suddenly  enabled  us  to  command 
those,  from  whom  a  short  time  pre- 
viously we  were  in  danger  of-our  lives. 
The  conversation  was  prolonged  after 
dinner  by  the  introduction  of  pipes 
and  coffee;  and  it  was  tolerably  late 
when  we  rose  to  wish  the  general  good 
night. 

We  had  no  intention  of  reluming 
to  Dar  till  the  morning,  and  therefore 
spread  our  carpets  outside  on  the  sand, 
and  had  our  horses,  as  usual,  picketed 
around  us.  Assuredly  ours  was  a  wild 
bivouac.  In  every  direction  thewatch^ 
fires  shot  their  vivid  gleams  athwart  the 
dark  figures  that  flitted  ever  and  anon 
between  the  eye  and  them.  Groups  of 
Turkish  and  EgypliSin  soldiers,  mingled 
with  the  Bedouins  clad  in  the  flowing 
garb  and  turbans  of  their  tribe,  formed 
rings  around  the  various  fires ;  at  most 
of  which  some  one  was  busy  in  re- 
counting his  various  exploits  during 
the  day,  whilst  his  flashmg  eyes  and 
animated  gestures  rendered  him  ll)c 
object  of  as  much  interest  to  us  as  to 
his  auditors.  Occasionally  the  sharp 
sound  of  a  rifle  was  heard  from  the 
distant  outposts,  fired,  perhaps,  in  the 
drunken  wantonness  of  victory  at  some 
skulking  fugitive ;  whilst  at  times,  high 
above  the  neigliing  of  the  war-steeds 
and  the  tumult  of  an  extensive  encamp- 
ment, rose  the  "  UUah-uUah-hee  !**  or 
wail  of  the  unfortunate  captives,  shrill 
and  clear,  like  the  "  keen  of  an  Irish 
funeral  in  the  mountains,  and  anon 
dying  on  the  night  breeze,  that  floated 
the  ill^>mened  sound  off,  far  into  the 
desert. 

One  by  one  these  sounds  were  stilled, 
and  a  solitary  sentry  alon«  paced  by 


each  fire.  The  wail  of  the  captives  had 
subsided ;  the  steeds  no  longer  neighed ; 
and  all  was  at  last  buried  in  the  pro* 
found  of  night's  silent  bosom. 

On  the  following  morning  we  arose 
early,  or  rather  our  rest  was  disturbed 
by  several  parties  who  were  bringing 
in  prisoners.  They  were  chiefly  Anazi, 
and  we  regarded  them  with  no  slight 
interest,  as  we  thought  it  not  unlikely 
that  tliey  were  some  of  the  band  who 
had  been  waiting  to  intercept  our  re- 
turn. Scheik  Soliman  and  the  Governor 
of  Dar  having  agreed  to  pay  their 
"  meraum,^'  and  thereby  made  their 
peace  with  the  general,  were  permitted 
to  accompany  us  on  our  return  to  the 
town.  Several  unhappy  wretches,  who 
had  been  endeavouring  to  conceal  them- 
selves from  the  ruthless  pursuit  of  tlie 
Egyptian  soldiers,  supplicated  for  per- 
mission to  join  us,  and  easily  ob lamed 
leave  to  fall  in  with  our  party.  We 
had  thus  the  satisfaction  of  rescuing 
many  from  the  tortures  and  maltreat- 
ment to  which  they  would  have  other- 
wise been  subjected,  as  well  as  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  that  our  chance 
arrival  in  the  country  had  also  been 
most  probably  instrumental  in  saving 
the  entire  town  of  Dar  from  the  horrors 
of  an  assault.  I  must  add  that  the  in- 
habitants appeared  not  ungrateful,  for 
they  all  turned  out  to  meet  us,  and 
saluted  us,afler  their  fashion,  with  dis- 
cordant songs  of  joy.  Tlie  old  and  the 
young — the  grand latlier  and  the  grand- 
child —  all  joined  in  the  request  that 
we  would  stay  in  their  town ;  and, 
when  they  found  that  impossible,  a 
regular  tumult  arose,  all  disputing  who 
was  to  have  the  honour  of^  supplying 
us  with  breakfast.  The  matter  was  at 
length  compromised  by  our  agreeing  to 
take  our  meal  in  what  I  must  call  the 
town-hall,  for  want  of  a  better  epithet. 
It  was  a  large  empty  building,  to  which 
any  name  might  have  applied,  and 
which  apparently  might  have  served 
alike  for  a  theatre  or  a  barn. 

We  left  Dar  and  its  grateful  in- 
habitants immediately  on  finishing  as 
hearty  a  meal  as  I  ever  partook  of; 
and  set  fonvard,  protected  by  the  Tus- 
karyor  firman  of  the  Egyptian  general, 
and  escorted  by  the  nephew  of  Soli- 
man, with  fifteen  of  his  men. 

We  were  now  travelling  in  altered 
guise ;  we  had  a  respectable  escort,  and 
our  passport  rendered  the  heads  of  all 
whom  we  met  answerable  for  our 
safety.  And  I  think  that  I  ought  here 
to  draw  my  narrative  to  a  close ;  for  I 
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feel  that  I  have  not  material  sufficiently 
interesting  for  another  Scene  in  the 
Desert,  since  it  is  a  general  rule,  that 
the  moment  one  hegins  to  travel  com- 
fortably to  himself,  he  travels  uncom- 
fortably for  his  readers ;  and,  as  I  have 
already  described  the  life  of  those 
virhose  hasty  slumbers  are  snatched  fh>m 
moments  of  peril,  and  enjoyed  beneath 
a  canvass  tent  on  the  sandy  plain,  I  am 
conscious  that  our  return  (h)m  Dar  to 
the  encampment  of  Colonel  Chesney 
would  possess  little  interest  for  the 
general  reader,  as  bone  of  us  had  our 
throats  cut  or  our  pockets  picked  on 
the  way  ;  whilst  the  strictness  of  truth, 
to  which  I  always  adhere,  fbrbids  roe 
to  invent  that  which  may  interest, 
without  having  really  encountered  that 
which  was  dangerous. 

I  must  not,  however,  omit  to  observe, 
that  our  servant,  though  so  desperately 
wounded,  recovered  finally;  and,  for 
aught  I  know  to  the  contrary,  may  at 
this  moment  be  desperately  wounding 
some  one  else ;  for  I  should  have  stated 
that  he  was  an  Arab,  and  therefore  not 
likely  to  lead  an  inactive  life  when  dis- 
charged from  our  service.  On  our  route 
we  visited  the  encampment  of  our  old 
friend  the  scheik,  whose  musketeers  had 
caused  us  such  annoyance,  and  terrified 
him  by  demanding  satisfaction  fbr  our 
wounded  man,  and  displaying  to  him 
the  firman  of  the  Egyptian  general, 
rendering  his  head  the  penalty  of  a 
refusal.  Our  residence  in  the  country, 
however,  had  not  made  us  acquire  any 
of  its  revengeful  passions,  and  we  resteil 
satisfied  with  the  fright  which  we  caused 
the  old  man  ;  thou^i  I  have  often  since 
thought  we  would  Iwive  acted  #lth  better 
policy  in  inflicting  on  him  some  severer 
mark  of  our  resentment. 

We  relumed  by  the  route  of  Aleppo, 
a  city  with  which  we  were  all  much 
pleased,  but  one  of  which  so  many 
descriptions  have  already  been  given  by 
the  most  Cockney  as  well  as  the  most 
learned  tourists,  that  1  felt  no  inclina- 
tion at  the  time  to  swell  my  journal 
with  any  memoranda  concerning  it. 
From  thence  we  proceeded  to  Menhiz, 
and  arrived  shortly  afterwards  at  the 
encampment  of  Colonel  Chesney,  to 
whom  we  all  felt  on  returning,  as  though 
we  were  children  again  seeking  the 
paternal  home.  During  three  years  he 
was  my  leader,  and  duHng  those  three 
he  was  rather  a  parent  than  a  com- 
mander ;  and,  thbugh  no  other  recom- 


rsnse  awaited  me,  such  is  the  feeling 
retain  towards  him— a  feeling  shared, 
I  t)elieve,  by  all  my  brotber-officen — 
that  I  would  consider  the  many  priva- 
tions and  dangers  encountered  during 
that  period  as  amply  repaid  by  having 
won  his  friendship  and  esteem.  Thrown 
together  in  countries  where  the  cbarec- 
ter  and  energy  of  each  individual  most 
supply  him,  by  commanding  the  re- 
spect of  others,  with  the  protection 
which  all  receive  alike  here  from  Ibe 
law,  I  had  ample  opportunities  of 
studying  the  noble  disinterestedness  of 
his  mind,  and  witnessing  his  undaunted 
firmneiis  and  resolute  courage.  Whilst 
I  write  these  lines,  the  AUantic  rolls 
between  us,  yet  I  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  publicly  to  declare  what 
all  who  know  him  would  attest,  that 
wherever  he  goes,  there  likewise  goes 
a  good  and  gallant  heart.  Never  shall 
I  forget  the  kindness,  the  warmth  with 
which  he  welcomed  our  little  party 
back  from  our  excursion,  which  bad 
occupied  us  firom  the  3d  of  September 
to  the  llth  of  October,  during  which 
time  we  had  travelled  nine  hundred 
miles  on  horseback,  a  great  portion 
of  which  route  was  before  \m visited  by 
Europeans,  or  at  least  undescribed  till 
the  appearance  of  these  "  Scenes.'* 

His  anxiety  about  us  had  been  much 
increased  through  a  rumour  that  we 
had  all  been  cut  off  by  the  Anaxi ;  and 
our  resurrection,  if  such  I  tnay  call  it, 
was  naturally  the  source  of  much  met- 
riment  and  festivity ;  and,  if  we  have 
had  dangers  to  recount,  let  us  heitt  con- 
clude by  bringing  you,  gentle  leader, 
to  the  social  group  in  our  encamp- 
ment at  Bir.  We  have  jogged  along 
together  thrOugli  varied  scenes,  and  I 
must  not  l^ve  you  in  a  moment  of 
sadness.  Far  from  it,  for  I  myself  re- 
turned from  niy  wanderings  glad  at 
heart;  and,  as  I  spurred  my  steed  in 
advance  of  my  comrades,  remember 
well  the  proud  feeling  with  which  I 
heard  the  strains  of  our  national  an- 
them floated  towards  me  from  the  en- 
campment on  the  breeze.  Light  rest  the 
turf  upon  the  breast  of  the  sailor  king! 
For  him  those  strains  arose ;  yet  as  I 
said  that  you  and  I,  gentle  reader, 
should  not  part  in  sorrow,  we  vHU  twm 
fVom  the  past,  for  there  is  sadness  in  it, 
and  'conclude  by  Joining  heartily  iti 
wishing 

God  SATE  mcQi7ic!Yl 
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STANZAS  ON  THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  PRINCESS  ROYAL. 
I. 

Floats  o*er  tlie  land  a  Dote  ofgladDess, 

The  winds  the  stirring  tidings  bear 
As  on  they  sweep,  in  triumph  telling 

**  To  Britain's  throne  is  bom  an  heir !" 

II. 

Welcome  thy  coming,  regal  lady  ! 

We  see  in  prospect  on  thy  brow 
Tlie  gleaming  of  that  goldeo  circle, 

To  which  uncounted  millions  bow. 

III. 

Now  lying  helpless  in  thy  cradle, 

To  every  iiUant  ill  a  prey. 
Weak,  darling,  feeble,  pretty  nursliug, 

Slumber  tliy  harmless  hours  away. 

IV. 

What  dreams  of  power,  of  might,  and  glory, 

As  shades  o*er  tliine  unconscious  brain, 
Might  spread,  if  tliou  couldst  know  what  splendour 

Waits  on  the  Mistress  of  the  Main  I 

V. 
To  islands  bright  in  sunny  oceans ; 

To  empires  girt  by  Indus  old  ; 
To  lands  scarce  trod  by  footstep  Christian, 

To  late-won  Asia  s  central  fold  ; 

VI. 

Where,  through  Canadian  forests  frozen, 

St*  Lawrence  rolls  his  mighty  tide ; 
Where,  in  the  glow  of  burning  tropic, 

The  Cape's  great  giant  loves  to  ride ; 

VII. 
Where'er  the  blast  sweeps  o'er  the  billow, 

And  waves  the  unconquer'd  flag  of  red ; 
From  climates  'neath  the  Wain  ascendant, 

To  where  tlie  soutliem  Cross  is  spread ; 

Vlll. 
There,  lady,  is  thy  sole  dominion, 

Where  varying  tribes  of  men  await 
The  hour  —  far  be  it  in  i(s  coming !  — 

That  makes  thee  mistress  of  their  fate.     Digitized  by  CjOOQ Ic 
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IX. 

The  sun  in  constant  course  rerolving, 

Sets  Barer  in  tht  wide  domain 
O'er  which  thy  loved,  and  lovely  mother, 

Stretches  the  sceptre  of  her  reign. 

X. 

Sweet  was  the  song,  though  small  its  moment. 

Sung  to  loved  boy  by  gipsy  crone, 
Which  told  that  stream,  and  hill,  and  valley, 

Seen  from  his  towers  were  all  his  own. 

XI. 

To  Uiee  imperial  rule  is  destined  — 

And  thine  shall  be  baronial  sway : 
May  they  who  hold  thee  in  their  guidance, 

Endow  thee  for  another  day  I 

XII. 
When  earthly  pomp  has  pass*d  atid  vanished. 

And  thou,  thy  worldly  labours  done, 
Shalt  come  with  other  worms  to  tremble 

Before  tlie  one  Eternal  throne, 

XIII. 
Bright  be  thy  path  in  peace  and  glory, 

Worthy  of  her  who  rules  the  free, 
And  fit  to  crave  from  Him  a  blessing. 

Who  died  as  well  for  us  as  thee. 

XIV. 

Rough  is  our  lay,  though  true  and  ikithfbl. 

He  who  should  hail  thee  with  his  song 
Sits  silent  mid  his  much-loved  mountains : 

Mute  is  the  Laureate's  tuneful  tongue ! 

XV. 
The  Persian  prayer  be  thine,  dear  baby  — 

As  thou,  a  naked,  Dew*bom  child, 
Wailed  at  the  moment  of  thy  birth-hour, 

While  every  eye  around  thee  smiled. 

XVI. 
So  through  the  course  of  life's  long  current 

May  it  be  thine  thy  way  to  keep. 
That  at  the  moment  of  thy  death-hour 

Calm  may'st  thou  smile,  while  all  around  thee  weep. 
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A  WOUD  OR  TWO  ON  CANDIDUS's  ARTICLE,  "  WIGHT  WICK  ISM," 
BY  WIGllTWICK  HIMSELF. 

That  my  scheme  for  instructing  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  Romance  of 
Architecture  should  have  iswi-atised  my  humble  name,  is  an  honour  which  I 
dreamt  not  of.  I  was  first  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  by  an  indignant 
relative,  who,  having  read  the  first  few  paragraphs  of  the  article  in  question, 
took  it  into  his  head  that  I  had  been  "  mightily  abused'' — that  I  had  been 
denounced  as  an  "  t»i-pertinent "  fellow,  where  I  might  have  expected  my 
pcr-linency  to  have  been  most  eloquently  maintained  —  that  I  had  been  calum- 
niated, as  it  were,  by  <<  my  own  fiimiliar  friend,"  and  literally  blown  into  atoms 
by  the  treacherous  explosion  of  my  own  publisher's  Magazine  !  "  Why,  in  the 
name  of  wonder  !*'  it  was  asked,  "  should  Fraser  have  undermined  the  success 
of  his  own  undertaking?  Or  how  can  he  have  been  so  unfeeling  as  to  expend 
so  much,  merely  to  mortify  the  innocent  ambition  of  a  '  poor-devil  author?'" 

Having  heard  thus  much,  I  was,  of  course,  rather  anxious  to  see  the  article. 
"  Why,"  said  a  sagacious  critic,  "  the  article  is  intended  to  be  a  most  friendly 
one ;  but  the  writer  has  done  as  the  first  lord  in  waiting  did  in  the  song  of  *'  The 
Great  Mogul."  Intending  to  catch  the  fly  which  had  lighted  on  the  imperial 
plate,  he  struck  wide  of  the  insect  and  floored  the  emperor.  In  the  same  way, 
Candidus,  purposing  to  smash  two  or  three  architects  on  the  anvil  of  his  irony, 
has  so  protracted  the  dcnoHiment  of  his  plot,  that  nine  out  of  ten  readers  peruse 
no  more  than  amounts,  apparently,  to  your  condemnation."  Poor  Sheridan  had 
the  repute,  for  a  long  time,  of  being  hostile  to  harmony.  This  report  was  pro- 
pagated by  one  who  had  heard  the  wit  declare,  that  "  the  deafening  clamour  of  a 
wagon-load  of  iron  bars  passing  over  the  street  pavement  was  music  to  him. 
**  Music  r*  exclaimed  a  friend.  ''  Yes,"  said  Sheridan,  **  irort-ically  sj^king  1" 
On  perusing  the  article,  I  felt  like  the  poor  love-sick  swain,  in  Emery's  fong, 
when,  in  despair  aAer  Nell)'^s  refusal,  he  attempted  to  hang  himself  by  a  halter  of 
hay : — 

*'  He  hufig  himaelf  up  to  a  tree  in  the  meadow^ 

And  felt  all  over  he  didn't  know  how  : 
His  neck  war  a  stretching,  hut's  feet  couldn't  tread-o, 

When  up  came  by  chance  Fanner  Giles's  old  cow  ; 
She  smelt  at  the  bay,  and  caught  hold  of  the  band-fast, 

Pluck'd  out  a  mouthful,  which  brought  Dickey  down  ; 
He  jamp'd  oa  his  legs,  and  away  then  he  ran  fast ; 

And  were  never  more  heard  on  by  folks  in  our  town." 

Assuredly,  during  the  reading  of  the  first  pages,  '*  I  felt  all  over  I  didn*t  know 
how ;"  and  I  vras  pretty  nearly  choked  before  the  cow  appeared.  She  came, 
however,  at  last ;  very  pleasantly  relieved  me  from  my  state  of  suspense ;  and 
carried  off  every  thing  hostile  to  my  future  happiness  on  the  points  of  her  horns. 
"  Let  not,  therefore,  my  good  friends  be  grieved ;"  and,  for  my  enemies — if  I 
have  any— I  wish  them  nothing  severer  than  the  task  of  reading-"  Wightwickism '^ 
through. 

Given  at  our  Palace  of  Architecture y  C^  r\r\n]t> 
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THE  PAST  YEAR,  AKD  PRESENT  PROSPECTS. 


It  is  the  last  month  of  the  year,  and 
each  individual  is,  therefore,  more  or 
less  seriously  inclined,  according  to  his 
temperament,  to  examine  the  posture 
of  his  affairs.  Every  one,  we  say,  is 
at  this  season  inclined  to  take  a  brief 
survey  of  the  past,  and  indulge  in  con- 
jectures as  to  the  future.  We  have, 
therefore,  conjured  up  before  us  the 
vision  of  this  mishty  nation  engaged  in 
the  same  task,  that  furnishes  food  for 
thought  to  each  of  its  component  mem- 
bers in  their  individual  capacities ;  and 
have  imagined  that  nation,  on  whose 
dominions  the  sun  never  sets,  demand- 
ing of  those  to  whom  for  a  time  chance 
has  entrusted  tlie  management  of  its 
destinies,  how  they  have  discharged 
their  duty  during  the  year  which  is 
about  to  expire.  This  b  a  solemn 
question, — for  it  is  one  involving  the 
interests  of  nearly  two  hundred  millions 
of  our  fellow-creatures .  Let  us,  there- 
fore, take  a  rapid  and  unprejudiced 
view  of  the  leaaing  events  of  the  last 
twelve  months.  Let  us  seek  in  facts 
the  answer  to  the  nation's  question. 

Yet,  ere  we  proceed  to  notice  events 
of  mere  political  routine,  we  feel  bound 
to  notice  one  which  is  calculated  not 
merely  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
politician,  but  to  awaken  also,  in  a 
very  peculiar  manner,  the  more  domes- 
tic sympathies  of  the  nation.  It  is 
needless  to  say,  tliat  we  allude  to  the 
birth  of  an  heir-presumptive  to  the 
glories  and  cares  of  the  British  crown. 
The  very  peculiar  feelings  with  which 
a  numerous  party  regarded  the  chance 
of  an  uncle  of  tlie  queen  ascending  the 
throne,  lends  this  event  more  tlian 
ordinary  importance,  whilst  the  dangers 
to  which  our  beloved  queen  was  thus 
exposed  in  fulfilling  the  ardent  hopes 
of  her  people,  has  at  least  served  to 
mark  how  dearly  a  good  monarch  is 
prized. 

But  to  proceed  with  our  answer  to  tlie 
question,  which  we  suppose  the  nation 
to  put,  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  assert, 
that  those  whom  fortune  has  placed  at 
the  head  of  affairs  are  always  answer- 
able for  the  good,  or  ill  success  which 
may  attend  their  projects.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  of  opinion  that  history 
contains  no  page  replete  with  more  in- 
structive or  higher  moral  digniW  than 
that  which    narrates    how  a    Roman 


senate  went  forth  to  congratulate  the 
brave  but  defeated  Varro,  after  the 
battle  of  Canns,  and  letumed  him 
thanks  in  the  name  of  the  Republic, 
because,  though  unfortunate,  he  had 
done  his  duty.  But  if  cursed  with  a 
ministry  whose  successes  are  a  dis- 
grace to  our  arms,  and  the  fruit  of  dis- 
honourable treachery,  whilst  their  de- 
feats are  the  result  of  negligence  — 
negligence  without  palliation  or  excuse 
— then,  when  the  nation  summons 
them  before  its  tribunal,  can  we 
imagine  the  lion  of  England  aught  but 
indignant  at  the  paltry  fetters  where- 
with his  keepers  have  bound  him ; 
whilst  his  only  freedom  is  that  of  a 
lapdog,  retained  to  divert  an  anti- 
quated dandy  with  his  gambols  ? 

Let  us,  however,  proceed  with  oor  in- 
dictment, constituting  ourselves  coun- 
sel for  the  nation.     That  indictment 
consists  merely  in  a  recapitulation  of 
the  events  of  the  year,  and  therefore  oor 
assumption  of  so  high  an  oflSce  is  not, 
in  fact,  so   arrogant   as    it  appears. 
What,  then,  have  our  ministers  been 
doing  ?    We  shall  6rst  consider  what 
they  have  been  doing  at  home.    Wc 
believe    that   every  one  will  readily 
allow,  that  we  give  to  ministers  a  cer- 
tain   portion   of  the    taxes,    vulgarly 
known  by  the  name  of  salaries;  which 
they  pocket  on  the  understanding,  that 
in  return  they  will  undertake  to  watch 
over  the  preservation  of  peace,  and 
choose  those  men  who  are  most  likely, 
in    their  capacity  of  mi^istcates,  to 
adopt  such  regulations  as  may  ensure 
to  the  rest  of  the  nation  the  power  of 
pursuing  their  commercial    or  other 
avocations  undisturbed  by  fears  of  the 
brigand  or  offender  against  the  public 
peace.    Lord  Normaoby  was  the  roan 
whom  we  paid  hut  year  to  secure  to  as 
the  power  of  walking  quietly  to  the 
'Change  during  the  day,  and  of  sleep- 
ing unmolested  in  our  beds  during  the 
night ;  for,  being  a  commercial  people, 
and  fond  of  our  comfort,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  frequent  the  former  place,  and 
repose    soundly  in  the  latter.     His 
lordship  pocketed  bis  salary,  and  re- 
ceives from  various  sources  io/brraa- 
tion  that  a  paper  replete  with  the  most 
scurrilous   and    inflammatory  natter 
had   obtained   an   extnordiBBij  Md 
dangerous  circulation  in  ceftri»  4i^ 
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tricis  inhabited  by  an  ignorant  popula- 
tion of  miners;  copies  of  this  paper  are 
forwarded  to  him,  and  he  is  entreated 
to  take  some  steps  for  its  suppression. 
It  becomes  matter  of  notoriety  tliat 
dangerous  meetings  are  held,  and  yet 
no  step  is  taken  to  mark  either  a  wish 
on  the  part  of  government  to  restrain 
effectually  the  proceedings  of  these 
"  liberal  '  miners,  or  examine  into  the 
reality  of  their  grievances.  At  last,  an 
adventurer,  whom  the  Whigs  had 
clothed  with  the  magisterial  dignity, 
despite  of  the  strongest  representations 
made  by  most  respectable  individuals 
as  to  his  total  unfitness  for  such  office, 

J>uts  himself  at  the  head  of  a  rebel 
brce,  and  marches  by  night  on  New- 
port,— his  intention  being  to  attack 
and  bum  a  town,  situated  not  in  a 
hostile  country, — neither  in  Syria  nor 
China,  but  in  the  centre  of  this  very 
kingdom.  A  handful  of  brave  men, 
and  a  cliivalrous  mayor  (bless  the 
mark !)  suffice  to  drive  back  the  rebel. 
Several  lives  are  lost,  and  many  are 
wounded.  A  jury  of  bis  countrymen, 
after  a  most  patient  investigation  of  all 
the  circumstances,  find  him  guilty; 
and  insulted  justice  is  avenged  by 
sending  this  magisterial  Jack  Cade 
of  modern  times  to  acquire  a  respect- 
able fortune  in  Botany  Bay :  where  he 
is  very  probably  at  this  moment,  or 
ere  long  will  be,  enjoying  himself  over 
a  glass  of  grog  and  a  cigar.  In  the 
commencement  of  tliis  business,  we 
And  the  government  guilty  of  negli- 
gence most  shameless  and  barefac^ ; 
and  next,  of  the  erossest  pusillanimity, 
in  not  inflicting  me  highest  penalty  on 
the  highest  crime.  Why  snould  the 
murderer  of  one  individual  be  hung, 
and  the  ringleader  who  seeks  to  bum 
and  destroy  a  town  be  suffered  to 
escape?  We  can  pardon  even  the  ab- 
surd sentiment  that  leads  many  a  Miss 
to  weep  over  the  poetic  crimes  of  a 
"Corsair;"  but  we  scorn  the  coward 
government  that  dare  not  administer  the 
tardy  justice  of  law  (whilst  such  law 
exists)  on  the  rebel  incendiary  and 
cold-blooded  murderer. 

Death,  as  a  punishment,  we  con- 
demn. We  are  of  opinion  that  it 
rarely  accomplislies  what  should  be  the 
chief  object  of  all  punishment — that  of 
acting  as  ,  a  salutary  warning.      But 


whilst  that  punishment  is  inflicted  on 
the  man  who  in  a  momentary  flt  of  ex- 
citement may  take  the  life  of  a  fellow- 
creature,  and  whilst  blood  for  blood 
abides  as  the  written  code  of  the 
country,  shame,  we  say,  on  tlie  coward 
ministry  that  dared  not  inflict  on  the 
wretch  who  had  kindled  the  lires  of 
rapine,  tumult,  and  murder  on  a  more 
extensive  scale,  the  doom  which  they 
vet  think  merited  by  the  common 
highwayman !  Every  execution  since 
the  banishment  of  Frost  is  a  murder. 

We  have  been  induced  to  make 
these  remarks,  not  from  any  undue  im- 
portance that  we  attach  to  a  miscreant 
who  possessed  neither  the  talent  nor 
courage  requisite  to  raise  him  to  the 
guilty  eminence  of  a  Catiline ;  but  be- 
cause we  consider  tlie  pusillanimity 
with  which  the  ministers  nearkened  to 
the  rebel  velping  of  one  portion  of  the 
press,  and  the  strange  delusion  under 
which  many  of  the  highest  and  best  in 
the  land  laboured  as  to  the  exercise  of 
true  clemency,  to  be  hois  too  import- 
ant to  be  altogether  omitted  in  a  brief 
summary  of  the  events  of  the  year. 
Society,  in  our  opinion,  best  respects 
itself  by  respecting  its  own  laws: 
where  Uiose  laws  are  faulty,  let  tliem 
be  amended ;  but  let  not  the  murderer 
of  one  be  slain,  and  the  murderer  of 
many  sjwired.* 

Tins  year  has  also  witnessed  one  of 
those  insane  attempts  which  teaches 
the  nation  that  the  life  of  the  highest 
personage  in  the  realm  may  be  exposed 
to  danger  from  the  monomania  of  a  pot- 
boy. Yet  may  that  august  personage 
deem  it  no  inconsiderable  consolation 
for  the  temporary  alarm  then  expe- 
rienced, to  have  had  her  escape  hailed 
with  an  enthusiasm  as  warm  as  it  was 
general,  that  spoke  in  such  audible 
tone  and  fervent  eloquence  how  firmly 
her  tlirope  was  based — where  every 
throne  should  be  based — in  the  hearts 
of  her  people.  It  was  a  glorious  op- 
portunity for  announcing,  that  the  na- 
tion never  allowed  its  hatred  of  back- 
stairs intrigue  to  warp  their  afiections 
from  her,  who  claims  them  as  her  most 
grateful  tax,  or  to  mingle  her  name 
with  the  doings  of  the  clique  to  which 
her  uncle*s  lamented  death  liad  consign- 
ed her  youtli  and  inexperience.  Whilst 
recording  with  heartfelt  pleasure  this 


*  We  mftke  no  allusion  to  the  quibbles  argued  on  any  reserved  point  of  law,  even 
which  were  decided  against  the  prisoner.  Neither  the  jury  nor  the  country  enter. 
fnined  any  doubt  as  to  his  actual  guilt,  which  suffices  for  our  purpo|j9.\^OOQ  IC 
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ebullition  of  a  nation^s  love,  let  as  not 
forget  to  applaud  the  wisdom  which 
treated  the  wretched  Oxford  as  a 
lunatic— a  wisdom  on  which  the  best 
commentary  was  furnished  by  the  ver- 
dict of  the  juiT,  who  found  that  his 
pistols  were  unloaded,  he  being  insane 
at  the  time ! ! 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that 
our  chief  business  is  to  prove  the  inca* 
pacity  of  ministers,  by  a  brief  recapitu- 
lation of  the  year*8  erents.  Foremost 
amongst  tlie  great  battles  fought  in 
the  senate  stands  forth  on  the  canvass 
that  which  was  waged  between  the 
Conservative  party  and  the  united 
troops  of  the  Lichfield  House  alliance, 
on  the  subject  of  Lord  Stanley's  bill  for 
tlie  amendment  of  the  Irish  system  of 
registration.  Seldom  has  a  nation 
witnessed  such  a  scene  of  flagitious 
meanness  and  political  profligacy  op- 
posed with  sucn  persevering  and  un* 
daunted  resolution.  Led  on  by  the 
noble  heir  of  the  honours  of  Uie  house 
of  Stanley  did  the  Conservative  pha- 
lanx, night  afler  night,  not  merely 
•hew  a  determined  front,  but,  despite 
the  serpent  wrigglings  of  the  tail,  in- 
flict on  ministers  unquestionable  de- 
feats. It  was  on  all  hands  admitted 
that  the  system  of  registration  in  Ire- 
land was  fraught  with  the  greatest  evils, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  grossest  perjury. 
All  parties  were  willing  to  allow  that 
amendments  and  reform  were  neces- 
sary. The  Whigs  were  beaten  in  ar- 
gument, beaten  in  numbers,  beaten  in 
public  opinion ;  yet  to  such  a  low  state 
had  their  reign  reduced  the  standaixl 
of  honour  amongst  public  n\en,  that 
Englishmen  beheld  without  surprise 
the  scattered  rout  still  clinging  with 
shameless  tenacity  to  place  and  pay. 
In  our  opinion,  the  question  as  to 
which  party  shall  be  in  oflice  when  the 
Irish  registration  is  reformed  —  for  all 
admit  it  needs  reform — is  a  question 
Very  immaterial,  in  comparison  to  the 
degrading  eflect  which  such  repeated 
**  scenes  must  produce  on  public 
morality  in  general,  and  the  low  es- 
timation in  which  other  nations  must 
consequently  hold  that  which  retains 
still  the  name,  though  it  has  long 
abandoned  the  high  tone  and  feeling  of 
an  English  government.  Yet  is  the 
fight  not  yet  concluded;  the  forces  of 
«ich  party  have  paused  to  breathe,  and 
we  will  not  insult  the  nation  by  sup- 
posing they  will  allow  next  session  to 
witness  a  renewal  of  such  stibserviency 


to  the  will  of  the  giant  beggannan,  or  a 
continmince  of  such  place-keeping 
public  profligacy. 

We  write  with  warmth  on  this  sub- 
ject, because  we  cannot  bat  suppose 
the  honour  of  each  individaal  member 
of  a  state  more  or  less  concerned  in 
the  nature  of  that  which  is  adopted  as 
the  standard  of  public  fiiith  and 
honour.  Yet  we  do  not  rank  ourselves 
amongst  those  who  think  it  right  to 
condemn  without  reservatioo  all  who 
may  chance  to  be  arrayed  against  their 
prty ;  though  we  avow  ourselves  as  be- 
longing to  no  party  sare  otrr  country, 
to  whose  service  alone  we  are  willing 
to  dedicate  ourselves.  Thas,  in  torn- 
ing  over  the  history  of  Irdaiid  fof  the 
past  year,  we  frankly  admit  that  there 
IS  much,  very  much,  to  approve  of  in 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Ebringtoo.  We 
are  half  inclined  to  think  that  his  me- 
rits shine  out  the  more  strongly  from 
the  contrast  unavoidably  forced  upon 
us  of  Ais  conduct  witli  the  vapid  darrdy- 
ism  and  dissolute  sway  of  his  prede- 
cessor. We  believe  Lord  Ebnngton 
to  be  a  well-meaning  man,  and  one 
who  has  the  interests  of  Ireland  sin^ 
cerely  at  heart.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say,  that  we  difier  from  him  on 
many  points;  but  there  are  likewise 
many  on  which  we  agree  with  him, 
more  especially  that  tliere  must  be  no 
more  "cakes  and  ale"  for  snch  as 
raise  the  frantic  cry  of"  Repeal.''  The 
revival  of  this  howl  has  been  the  lead* 
ing  political  event  of  the  year  in  Ire* 
land ;  and  the  manner  in  whidi  it  has 
been  met  l^y  Lord  Ebnngton  deserves 
the  highest  praise,  as  betokening  an 
honesty  and  fhmkness  in  a  Whig 
which  becomes  a  rarer  sight  every  day. 
There  is  also  another  point  in  bis  ex^ 
cellency*8  conduct  to  which  we  fed 
bound  to  refer  with  the  greatest  plei* 
sure, — we  allude  to  his  determination 
not  to  allow  Teetotalism  to  be  made 
the  pretext  for  political  meetings  or 
processions.  Possessed  of  a  numerous^ 
and,  when  properly  governed,  a  well* 
disposed  population,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  energies  of  Ireland  were  pa* 
ralysed,  and  her  sons  brutalised,  by 
the  habits  of  drunkenness  which  were 
So  universally  diffused  ;  and  that  little 
could  be  hoped  for  her  moral  regenert* 
tion  till  the  evil  was  eradicated  utterly. 
A  few  months  almost  have  displdytd 
to  the  world  the  astounding  spt<:tacle 
of  a  nation  flinging  from  i^  at  Che  bid- 
ding of  an  obscure  indirkltml;  these 
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habits  that  had  grown  with  their 
growth  and  strengthened  with  their 
years.  We  hare  no  fear  of  the  result. 
In  many  respects,  we  look  on  a  nation 
as  an  indiviaual ;  and  we  believe  tliat, 
when  the  money  spent  in  the  whisky- 
shop  shall  have  clothed  the  tattered 
children  of  the  labourer,  and  raised 
the  standsitl  of  his  wants,  we  may  ap- 

Knd  safely  from  Ireland  drunk  to  Tre- 
nd Sober,  with  the  same  certaitity  of 
the  cloud  of  error  and  superstition  be- 
itig  Bnally  dispelled,  as  we  would  ap- 
peal from  the  wretched  drunkard 
of  yesterday  to  the  same  individual 
when  returning  reasoti  painfully  re- 
visits him  in  the  morning.  Keck- 
less,  ill«clothed,  and  ill-fed,  with  an 
intellect  clouded  by  habitual  intozica- 
tiooj  the  Irish  peasant  was  alternately 
the  tool  and  victim  of  priest  and  agi- 
tator. Clothe  him,  feed  him,  restore 
him  to  reason,  and  we  may  surely 
hope  that  he  will  learn  to  respect  him- 
self, and  distinguish  between  those  who 
are  his  real  friends  and  those  who  filch 
fVom  him  his  last  polatoe,  whilst  they 
ptt>mise  him  in  return  the  empty  farce 
"  Repeal."  We  cannot  conceive  a  re-i 
formation  of  the  kind  Unattended  by 
great  moittl  and  public  benefit,  whilst 
in  setting  his  face  against  the  '*  pledge** 
being  made  a  bond  of  political  union 
or  conspiracy.  Lord  Ebrington  has  de- 
prived the  change  of  its  chief,  if  not 
only,  danger,  llis  excellency  may 
surely  find  in  his  own  conscience  suf- 
ficient consolation  fbr  the  indignity 
offered  him  the  other  day  at  a  priest- 
dinnef  given  to  Mr.  D.  Drown,  M.P., 
when  the  chairman  insultingly  substi* 
tuted  the  health  of  Lord  Normanby  for 
his.  We  fancy  even  the  noble  marquess 
must  blush  through  his  rouge  at  such  a 
sorry  compliment  being  inflicted  on 
him  in  such  sorry  com])any. 

The  spread  of  teetotalism,  and  the 
renewed  cry  of  "  Repeal,"  have  been 
the  leading  events  in  Ireland  during 
the  past  year.  They  have  been  met,  as 
we  have  said,  with  manly  frankn^  by 
Lord  Ebrington.  We  cannot  take 
upon  ourselves  to  say  how  far  the  noble 
\wd  must  share  the  credit  of  his  con- 
duct with  the  clique  in  Downing 
Street ;  but  we  believe  he  has  phiced 
his  eolleagues  in  a  very  embarrassing 
poskiot).  It  \i  not  to  be  supposed 
that  he,  whom  a  shabby  and  un- 
English  lin^  of  conduct  on  the  part  of 
tlie  Whigs  has  elevated  into  the  anoma- 
lous position  of  master;  to  a  certain  de- 


gree, of  the  destinies  of  this  country, 
will  submit  to  be  thwarted  by  the  dele^ 
gate  of  a  government  which  he  has 
learned  to  despise ;  and  if  his  hatred 
of  the  manly  policy  of  the  Conserva- 
tives does  not  Induce  him  next  session 
to  (brego  his  revenge,  lest  the  places 
now  filled  by  his  dependants  be  held 
by  those  who  have  Ute  courage  to  defy 
hitn,  the  position  of  the  Whig  ministry 
will  be  precarious  to  the  last  degree. 
We  have,  therefore,  not  been  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  latter  have  been 
anxiously  seeking  support  even  in 
quarters  where  they  have  least  deserved 
and  should  least  expect  to  find  it.  We 
believe  there  is  no  doubt  that  overtures 
have  been  made  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Conservative  party,  for  the  purpose  of 
efiecting  a  union  between  them  and  the 
present  party  in  office.  We  see  little 
reason  why  such  a  union  might  not  be 
efiected,  as  far  as  the  question  of  prin- 
ciple is  concerned, — fbr,  since  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Emancipation,  Reform,  and 
Corporation  acts,  coupled  with  the 
universal  admission  that  something 
must  be  done  to  change  the  system  of 
registration  both  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, there  are  really  very  few  topics, 
and  none  of  them  of  any  great  import- 
ance on  the  subject  of  home  politics, 
concerning  which  the  main  body  of  the 
Conservatives  differ  from  the  more  re- 
spectable portion  of  the  Whigs.  It  is 
impossible,  therefore,  not  to  admit  that 
the  interests  of  the  country  would  be 
best  consulted  by  such  a  union  as 
would  efltectually  put  down  the  revo- 
lutionary faction  that,  under  the  various 
names  of  Radicals,  Repealers,  or 
Chartists,  strikes  at  once  at  "  priest- 
craft and  kingcraft,*'  to  use  the  candid 
avowal  made  by  Mr.  Hewitt,  at  the 
recent  anti-slavery  meeting  at  Nor- 
wich. The  spread  of  anti-m6narchical 
{)rinciples  in  this  country  has  been  of 
ate  years,  no  doubt,  extremely  alarm- 
ing; but  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
fiX)m  them,  both  to  church  and  state, 
has  been  mainly  owing  to  the  false  po- 
sition held  towards  one  another  by  the 
two  leading  parties  of  Conservatives 
and  Whigs.  The  former  ftir  outnum- 
bering the  latter  in  the  House  of  Lords 
is  more  than  a  match  for  the  Whigs 
also  in  the  Commons ;  and  hence  the 
latter  have  been  obliged  to  associate 
themselves,  though  reluctantly,  with 
the  Radicals,  or  disguised  Revolution- 
ists, whose  principles  they  would  ne- 
vertheless be  ashamed  to  avow,  though 
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they  dare  not  despise  their  aid.  Thus 
a  small  band  of  not  more  than  fiftj— 
some  of  them  men  of  desperate  for- 
tunes and  abandoned  principles~bave> 
by  the  force  of  peculiar  circumstanoesy 
been  wedsed  into  the  arch  of  govern- 
ment, and  become  as  it  were  its  key- 
stone. Thus  ciphers  in  themselves, 
they  have  derivea  a  real  importance 
irom  the  position  in  which  they  have 
been  placed ;  and  the  gentlemen  of 
England,  be  they  Whig  or  Tory,  have 
in  act  been  trampled  on  for  the  last 
five  years  by  a  set  of  shirtless  rene- 
gadoes,  whose  landed  property,  like 
that  of  Charles  Surface,  mignt  lie  com- 
prised in  the  flower-pots  outside  the 
windows  of  their  two-pair-of-stairs 
lodgings  in  the  vicinity  of  Westminster. 
Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  a  general  truth 
(^'uU  history,  pauim)j  that,  no  matter 
how  liberal  be  the  cifeed  of  tliose  in 
office,  tliere  will  always  be  a  faction 
seeking  to  be  in  advance,  and  to  broach 
opinions  more  Radical  still.  When' 
the  anti-emancipationists  held  the  reins, 
tlie  cry  was  then  for  emancipation,  and 
emancipation  only ;  next  for  reform  ; 
next  for  vote  by  ballot,  universal  suff- 
rase,  and  the  Lord  knows  what  be- 
side. The  very  fact  of  a  clique  of  re- 
|)ealer8,  ballot-mongers,  &€.,  occupying 
at  present  a  position  that  makes  them 
virtually  arbiters  of  the  destinies  of  go- 
vernment, strengthens  out  of  doors  the 
hopes  of  those  who  openly  espouse  a 
creed  more  subversive  and  dangerous 
still, — men  who,  like  Jack  Cade, 
would  exclaim, "  Tis  for  liberty  !*' 

*'  We  will  not  leave  one  lord,  one  gen- 
tleman; 

Spare  none,  bat  such  as  go  in  clouted 
shooD." 

We  tlierefore  repeat,  tliat  if  tlie  wel£ire 
of  the  nation  had  alone  to  be  con- 
sulted, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
union  of  the  moderate  and  higli-minded 
men  of  both  parties  would  do  in- 
valuable service,  by  utterly  annihilating 
the  shadowy  strength  which  the  sub- 
stance of  a  more  real  and  stronger 
body  has  lent  a  contemptible  faction. 
Yet,  we  candidly  avow,  that  we  hardly 
see  how  it  is  possible  to  efl'ect  such  a 
union.  Unnumbered  difficulties  pre- 
sent themselves,  and,  above  all,  the 
impossibility  oftbe  Conservative  leaders 
associating  themselves  in  cordial  junc- 
tion with  men  whose  political  career  has 
))een  marked  by  so  many  dishonourable 


blots.  For  ourselves,  we  hardly  see 
how  Sir  Robert  Peel  could  accept 
office  under  amf  of  the  present  Whig 
leaders;  and  tliere  are  many  of  them 
whom  we  could  not  wish,  under  any 
drcumstanoes,  to  see  in  oflice  at  all, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Conservatives. 
In  fiict,  we  do  not  think  it  possible, 
however  strongly  we  might  desire  it, 
that  such  union  could  be  effiscted 
without  at  least  apparent  shabbinessoo 
the  part  of  the  Uonservatives.  We 
might  say  more,  much  more,  on  this 
subject,  but  it  would  be  premature; 
for  though  the  desire  of  the  cabinet  for 
such  a  union  and  renunciation  of  their 
present  disgracefol  connexion  is  be- 
yond doubt,  yet,  if  the  proposab  for  it 
have  been  made,  the  knowledge  of 
their  nature  must  as  yel  be  confined 
to  some  dozen  individuals ;  and  if  so, 
it  is  idle  to  discuss  them.  When 
the  present  ministry  are  once  more 
summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  nation,  in 
the  senate  of  their  country,  we  shall 
resume  the  topic. 

We  are  not  about  to  pursue  further 
the  topics  connected  with  the  home 
politics  of  the  last  vear,  though  it 
would  be  an  easy  task  to  hold  up  to 
public  sconi  the  degrading  position 
occupied  throughout  by  a  set  of  men 
who,  sooner  than  abandon  pUce,  had 
linked  themselves  with  a  faction  which 
they  hated,  and  whose  principles  they 
dr»ided.  The  overwhelming  iro(Km- 
ance,  however,  of  our  foreign  relations 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  and  the 
uncertainty  which  clouds  the  horizon 
of  tlie  future,  imperiously  demand  oar 
attention;  and  though  we  have  found 
somewhat  at  home  to  approve  of  in  the 
conduct  of  Lord  EbnngtOD,  we  fear 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  galhmtry 
of  our  army,  which  never  can  behave 
otherwise  than  with  indomitable  coo- 
rage,  we  shall  find  but  little  on  which 
to  congratulate  ourselves  abroad.  The 
events  of  the  last  twelve  months  Iiave 
been  the  most  important  for  this 
country  which  the  lasit  quarter  of  a 
century  lias  seen ;  and,  if  we  mistake 
not,  events  yet  more  important  are 
even  now  <<  casting  their  shadows  be- 
fore.'' There  Hs  no  quarter  of  the 
globe  in  which  there  are  not  at  this 
moment  operations  carried  on  that  in- 
fluence more  or  less  the  destinies  of 
this  country.  Foremost  amongst  the 
blots  which  our  national  character  has 
received  abroad,  fix>m  the  mean  and 
tortuous  policy  of  oor  NVhig  rulers, 
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stands  the  foul  coDvention  of  Bergara, 
and  the  sanction  of  the  Englbh  name 
given  to  the  darkest  treachery  which 
has  ever  deformed  the  dark  story  of 
Spain.  We  admit,  that  when  war  can 
be  ended,  and  the  sa\'age  atrocities  of 
civil  strife  terminated,  hardly  any  sacri- 
fice is  too  great  to  efiect  so  desirable  an 
end.  But  we  deny  that,  however 
great  be  the  object  in  view,  or  how- 
ever desirable  it  may  be  for  a  ministry 
to  prop  their  declining  credit,— how- 
ever anxious  they  may  be  to  throw  a 
gleam  of  success  on  their  discreditable 
interference  in  the  afiairs  of  a  country 
from  whence  England  has  little  to 
liope,  and  nothing  to  fear,— we  deny 
that  the^  can  justify  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  ends  by  trafficking  in 
baseness  and  treachery.  English  gold 
was  paid,  was  admitted  to  have  been 
paid,  to  Maroto,  as  the  price  of  the 
mood  of  nine  of  Carlos's  ablest  generals, 
and  subsequently  for  his  betrayal  of  his 
master's  cause.  It  matters  not  whether 
that  cause  was  a  righteous  or  an  unholy 
one,  and  still  less  whether  England 
could  have  reaped  from  such  purchased 
treason  any  solid  advantage ;  we  main- 
tain that  such  system  of  warfare  is  not 
merely  below  the  dignity  of  our  country, 
but  cannot  be  adopted  without  entail- 
ing  a  curse,  permanent  and  terrible,  in 
the  moral  degradation  and  profligate 
principles  which  it  thus  announces  to 
the  world  as  the  creed  of  a  British 
ministry.  The  naval  uniform  has  been 
soiled, —  for  one  of  its  officers  was 
made  the  go-between  in  this  convention 
of  treason ;  and  we  may  add,  that  this 
took  place  when  our  fight  was  not  one 
pro  ari$  et  focis^  but  the  result  of  a 
forced  interpretation  put  by  a  blunder- 
ing ministry  on  the  quadruple  alliance. 
We  were  not  bound  to  interference 
more  than  the  French;  and  all  our  en- 
gagements would  have  been  equally 
fulfilled  by  our  remain  ing  either  passive, 
or  at  least  acting  the  part  of  honourable 
allies  in  the  field  of  honourable  vrar;  it 
remained  for  an  English  minister  to 
discover  a  necessity  and  sound  policy 
in  branding  an  English  officer  as  the 
pimp  of  traitors.  The  money  lias 
been  paid,  and  thcT  blood  has  been 
sold ;  but  where  is  the  harvest  that 
England  or  Spain  was  to  reap  ?  It  Ims 
no  existence  save  in  cold-blooded  exe- 
cutions, and  the  usurpation  of  all  legal 
authority  by  self'constituted  juntas, 
themselves  the  tools  of  a  self-elected 
dictator.    The  curse  which  has  long 


hung  over  Spain  is  at  this  moment 
more  powerful  than  ever.  English 
honour  has  been  prostituted,  not  to 
effect  the  regeneration  of  an  ally,  but 
to  accompli^  her  abasement.  Yet, 
lest  future  ages  might  suppose  that  a 
feeling  of  repentance  had  disturbed 
the  self-complacency  of  our  self-confi- 
dent ministers,  the  grand  cross  of  Bath 
has  been  bestowed  on  Espartero ;  and 
the  hand  of  the  queen's  uncle  has  been 
the  hand  to  trace  the  damning  lines, 
expressive  of  pleasure  that  the  star  of 
English  knighthood  should  glitter  on 
the  breast  of  the  gambler — the  boaster 
—  the  traitor  to  his  country  and 
queen !  Well  did  the  latter  say,  when 
about  to  quit  the  land  whence  his  hired 
bloodhounds  were  fiunting  her, — "  I 
have  given  you  fortune  and  rank ;  I 
have  done  for  you  all  I  could ;  I  have 
made  you  a  duke, —  I  could  not  make 
you  a  gentleman."  Philip  of  Macedon 
used  to  say, — *<  I  love  the  treason,  but 
abhor  the  traitor."  To  tlie  more  li- 
beral spirit  of  an  English  minister  is 
due  the  honour  of  not  merely  loving 
tlie  treason,  but  fulsomely  caressing 
the  traitor. 

Had  we  nothing  else  of  damning  no- 
toriety to  record  concerning  the  present 
government  than  their  conduct  through- 
out the  negotiations,  whereby  the 
Spanish  civil  war  was  ended  for  a  few 
days,  merely  to  give  birth  to  new  com- 
motions and  usurpations,  which  are  not 
yet  endedy  surelv  this  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  make  all  who  still  retain  some 
fond  attachment  to  the  heretofore  un- 
tarnished lionour  of  their  fatherland 
turn  with  disgust  from  the  review  of 
their  policy,  in  a  country  where  we 
had  no  business  to  enter,  and  which 
we  have  quilted  with  disgrace. 

We  shall  say  little  as  to  the  policy 
of  our  expedition  to  China,  though 
forming  certainly  one  of  the  most 
striking  events  of  the  year.  It  is  one 
of  those  bold  strokes  to  be  judged  of 
by  the  final  issue, — because  the  govern- 
ment alone  can  be  fully  in  possession 
of  tlie  circumstances  which  led  them  to 
infer  its  necessity,  or  conjecture  its 
probable  success.  We  do  not  wish  to 
rip  up  an  old  question ;  but  we  con- 
fess it  appears  to  us  that,  originally, 
the  incapacity  of  government  agents, 
and  mismanagement  of  negotiations, 
provoked  whatever  necessity  for  it  has 
since  arisen.  If  properly  conducted, 
and  if  our  brave  troops  are  not  stinted 
in  the  necessary  munitions  by  false  and 
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shibby  economy,  we  anUcipale  Ibr  it 
deoided  succms.  But  we  doubt  whe^ 
ther  the  occupatiou  of  Chunn,  or  any 
•(her  island  on  the  Chinese  oowt,  will 
be  adeoMte  remineration  for  the  cost 
and  risk  of  the  expedition :  we  trust 
that  the  result  will  be  ihe  throwing 
open  the  trade  of  that  immenfe  empire^ 
and  enabling  British  industry  and 
commerce  to  find  a  new  market  in 
supplying  the  wants  of  300,000)000^ 
whom  a  barbaric  code  and  ancient  pre« 
judioe  hare  hitherto  almost  excliraed 
from  communion  with  their  kind.  The 
philofopher  and  political  economist 
may  indulge  in  speculations  as  to  the 
probable  eflect  such  an  event  would 
exercise  on  the  human  race»  We 
abandon  for  the  present  the  field  of 
speculation,  however  interesting;  and} 
considering  the  quarrel  a  **  rery  pretty 
one  as  it  stands,"  leave  it  witli  con* 
fidence  to  be  decided  by  the  bayonets 
of  our  gallant  troops. 

Hie  affairs  of  India  next  demand 
our  attention,  and  we  hnve  there  to 
congratulate  ourselves  again  on  the 
gallantry  with  whioh  our  troops  have 
acquired  fresh  laurels.  But  wliilst  we 
thus  give  our  just  encomiums  to  the 
hard-earned  reputation  of  those  who 
have  fought  so  well  their  country's 
fight^  it  only  makes  us  turn  witli 
greater  disgust  to  those  who  forget  the 
careful  watch  which  it  behoves  the 
men  to  whom  the  destinies  of  an  em* 
pire  are  committed  to  have  over  those 
oy  whom  those  destinies  are  defended* 
Yet  has  this  year  beheld  the  melan- 
choly catastrophe  of  a  town  in  part 
garrisoned  by  English  troops  retaken, 
and  the  expedition  sent  under  Major 
Clibbome  to  relieve  it  cut  in  pieoes,  in 
a  mountain  pass,  by  the  Belooohees. 
But,  say  the  supp^yrters  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  a  country  so  extensive  as 
India,  such  a  casualty  must  occasion- 
ally happen ;  and  where  war  is  eon- 
ducted  on  a  vast  scale,  we  must  expect 
to  hear  of  some  of  our  outposts  being 
sacrificed.  We  willingly  admit,  lliat 
even  the  most  consummate  general  is  at 
times  liable  to  losses ;  but  we  in  vain 
seek  in  the  present  case  for  some  (acts 
exculpatory  of  the  government.  liow 
stands  the  case  ?  Wc  had  the  folly  to 
occupy  a  hostile  country  with  an  in- 
sufficient force.  It  would  be  beside 
the  question  to  consider  whether  it  was 
well-judged  policy  to  occupy  a  single 
village  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Indus;  but  when  it  was  once  deter^ 


mined  to  do  so,  we  ask,  whether  any 
thing  could  be  more  puerile  than  occu- 
pying a  town  like  Kheltt  with  a  single 
company  of  soldiers  ?  TVne,  we  sop- 
posed  the  inhabitants  friendly,  and 
likely  to  join  in  defence  of  their  town 
against  any  hostile  aseault.  Such  t 
supposition  argues  complete  ig^norance 
of  Asiatic  history  and  Asiatic  cha- 
racter.  We  should  be  happy  to  have 
pointed  out  to  us  any  instance  in  which 
those  wliom  we  have  most  t)efriended 
in  the  East  have  remained  fiiithful  to 
us  loiiger  than  their  own  fiuicied  in- 
terests suggested,  or,  we  should  rather 
say,  their  unconquemble  love  of  in« 
triffue  permitted.  This,  however,  is 
rather  beside  the  question,  wbidt 
amounts  virtually  to  this, — that  our 
government  has  thought  fit  to  expose 
the  British  arms  to  disgrace  from  being 
inadequately  supported, or  has  imagin- 
ed a  country  which  they  thought  fit  to 
occupy  not  to  be  worth  defending.  The 
consequences  which  liave  ensu^  are 
exactly  such  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected by  the  greatest  ignoramus  in 
military  matters,  and  which  wtrt  ex- 
pected by  those  conversant  with  such 
subjects.  The  handful  of  men  left  to 
garrison  Kbelat,  which  we  had  con- 
quered with  considerable  expense  and 
trouble,  were  overpowered  |  and,  to 
complete  our  disgrace,  we  Send  another 
handfol  of  men,  under  tite  command 
of  Major  Clibbome,  to  relieve  another 
fort,  who  are  likewise  cut  to  pieces,  in  a 
mountain  defile  occupied  by  the  Be- 
loochees,  through  whose  country  th^ 
were  marahing.  These  who  have 
read— and  we  believe  there  are  fow 
who  have  not  read— the  account  ef  the 
gallant  defence  made  by  our  soMieis 
against  a  foroe  superior  in  nombeis, 
and  supported  bv  a  stronger  positfon, 
whilst  th^  dwell  with  pmn  on  their 
suflerings  ni>m  thirst,  and  every  priva- 
tion to  which  the  human  frame  can  be 
subject, — will  not  foivet,  in  admiring 
the  usual  courage  and  hardihood  of  oor 
troops,  and  their  excellent  commander, 
to  condemn  the  infemous  policy  which 
with  coatemptlble  economy  exposed 
the  lives  of  British  soldiers,  and  the 
reputation  of  British  arms,  to  a  de- 
struction so  certain,  and  so  wantonly 
incurred.  We  say,  without  hesitation, 
that  the  expedition  across  the  Indus, 
which  planted  a  victorious  standard  on 
the  ramparts  of  Ghatnee,  was  one 
alike  glonoos  for  our  nation  and  ferlite 
in  adfantageous  lesults;  for  we  hive 
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no  fear  of  spreading  our  conquests  in 
the  East.  Under  proper  government, 
every  province  there  by  its  revenues 
more  ttian  repays  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense either  of  acquiring  or  retaining 
It;  and  it  is  compnted  that,  from  our 
possessions  in  the  East  already,  we  de- 
rive five  millions  annual  profit,  whicb 
finds  its  way  to  this  country ;  whilst^ 
even  previous  to  our  last  conquests,  the 
East  India  Company  deri?ed  from 
their  possessions  an  annual  revenue  of 
more  than  twenty-three  millions.  If, 
therefore,  such  provinces  be  worth  ac- 
quiring, they  are  surely  worth  keeping ; 
and  their  country  at  least,  feeling  grate* 
All  to  the  brave  men  who,  whether 
beaten  or  successful,  have  ai  all  events 
done  their  duty,  ought  to  call  those  to 
aecount  who,  despite  the  repeated 
warnings  of  competent  military  judges, 
persisted  in  exposing  the  lives  and 
reputation  of  our  soldiers  and  our  arms 
to  that  which  we  can  only  designate 
as  the  certainty  of  defeat.  There  is 
not  an  army  in  the  world  which,  in 
all  climes,  and  in  all  positions,  does  its 
duty  by  its  country  as  feariessly  and 
well  as  ours.  It  therefore  becomes 
cruelly  unfair  to  our  soldiers  not  to 
afibrd  them  adequate  support;  whilst 
in  onr  Eastern  provinces,  where  we 
literally  rule  by  the  force  of  opinion 
and  tiie  terror  of  our  name,  tlie  moral 
effect  of  a  defeat  like  tliat  sustained  by 
Major  Clibbome,  and  of  the  recapture 
of  a  town  like  Khelat,  insignificant  as 
such  events  might  be  deemed  elsewbere> 
accoutre  a  tremendous  importance  in  a 
region  where  our  unwieldy  empire  has 
as  yet  reared  itself  like  a  castle  of  can]s> 
the  fall  of  one  of  which  roiglit  produce 
the  destruction  of  the  whole*  As  tlie 
matter  at  present  stands,  great  blame 
seems  attributable  in  some  quarters: 
but  it  is  neither  to  Major  Clibbome 
nor  his  gallant  corps ;  and  we  trust  that 
the  government,  which  can  so  liberally 
reward  a  Spanish  traitor,  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  distribute  some  tardy  recom* 
pense  to  the  few  survivors  of  the  late 
desperate  action  at  Poolagce. 

Amongst  the  events  in  Asia,  which 
have  most  concerned  us  during  the  last 
twelve  months,  is  another  to  which 
public  attention  appears  not  to  have 
oten  drawn  in  a  manner  commensurate 
to  its  importance.  We  allude  to  the 
absndonment  of  the  Russian  expedi- 
tion under  General  Perovski  against 
Chiva.  We  have  always  been  of  the 
opinion,  that  this  expedition  meaat  fiir 


more  than  was  generally  supposed. 
We  never  imagined  that  a  force  of  more 
than  25,000  men  was  designed  to 
march  from  Astrachan  to  the  banks  of 
the  Oxus  for  the  mere  purpose  of  re- 
leasing some  twenty  or  thirty  Russian 
captives ;  or  that  several  millions  were 
to  be  expended  in  collecting,  transport- 
ing, and  equipping  such  an  expedition, 
with  the  sole  object  of  defending  a 
trade  that  cannot  possibly  be  worth 
ten  thousand  a-year.  We  opened  our 
atlas,  and  on  observing  the  "  where- 
abouts "  of  Chiva,  we  immediately  re- 
membered that  the  first  preparations 
for  the  Chiva  expedition  had  com- 
menced in  1838,  about  tlie  same  period 
that  the  Schah  of  Persia  was  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Herat,  and  when  he 
openly  declared  that  he  fully  expected 
the  assistance  of  a  Russian  force.  Our 
readers  will,  doubtless,  remember,  that 
our  government  had  in  vain  protested 
against  the  siege,  and  that  tne  schah 
was  encouraged  to  continue  the  siege 
by  the  presence  of  Count  Simonitch,the 
Russian  ambassador  in  his  camp,  who 
personally  superintended  the  opera- 
tions, whilst  Count  Nesselrode  was  at 
the  very  time  assuring  Lord  Palmer<> 
ston  that  the  schah  was  acting  con«> 
trary  to  the  declared  wishes  of  the 
emperor.  We  remembered  all  this, 
and,  knowing  likevrise  that  Russian 
emissaries  had  been  busy  in  other  parts 
of  the  East,  and  that,  owing  to  their 
intrigues^  our  political  agent  in  AfT- 
ghanistan  (Captain  Burnes)  had  been 
foroed  to  ouit  the  court  of  Dost  Ma- 
hommed,  thus  giving  reason  to  our  re- 
cent wariike  operations,  which  ended 
in  the  dethronement  of  the  latter — re- 
collecting all  these  facts,  we  say,  it 
struck  us  as  almost  an  axiomatic  truth, 
that  there  most  be  iome  object  in  the 
Chiva  expedition  beyond  merely  re- 
venging a  few  petty  insults  inflicted 
on  Russian  subjects  by  a  petty  Tartar 
prince.  The  position  of  Chiva  at  once 
afforded  a  clue  to  the  mystery.  No* 
thing  could  liave  been  more  admirably 
designed  tlian  such  a  post,  whence  to 
descend  into  Persia,  and  there  form  a 
junction  with  the  Persian  Schah  and 
Dost  Mahommed;  whilst  we  think 
that  none,  save  the  most  sceptical,  can 
doubt  of  such  having  been  the  object 
of  the  Russian  march  on  Chiva.  It 
was  the  half-way  house  to  our  Indian 
territory,  and  there  could  be  no  diffl* 
culty  in  finding  some  pretext  for  march- 
ing to  fhr;  fined  it  is  always  easy  for 
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a  powerful  stale  to  6nd,  when  it  suits 
her  policy,  ample  grounds  of  quarrel 
with  a  less  powerful  neighbour.  In 
the  case  of  Chiva  it  was  easy,  for  the 
khan  is,  ader  all,  merely  the  leader 
of  a  Tartar  horde  of  freebooters ;  and 
in  the  natural  course  of  events  his 
band  must  make,  every  year,  some 
foray  into  territory  whicli  it  pleases 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  mark  on 
the  map  as  his,  though  he  can  be 
hardly  said  to  have  a  defacLo  possess- 
ion of  the  country  around  the  north- 
east extremity  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Thus 
it  would  be  equally  easy  for  Russia  to 
find  a  pretext  to  occupy  any  post  along 
the  whole  line  of  her  mimense  frontier, 
from  the  Caspian  to  the  Grand  North- 
em  Ocean,  from  the  roving  tribes  of 
the  Kirgliees  to  those  in  the  plains  or 
on  the  hills  of  Chinese  Tartary.  The 
energy  of  our  Indian  government,  how- 
ever, defeated  the  schemes  of  Russian 
ambition,  by  upsetting  Dost  Mahom- 
med  and  controlling  the  schah,  in  an 
incredibly  shorter  time  than  Count 
Nesselrode  had  probably  calculated 
such  extensive  operations  could  be 
completed.  To  this  was  added  a  num- 
ber of  casualties  suffered  by  the  Chiva 
expedition  itself  during  its  march,  and 
the  consequent  impossibility  of  its  ever 
arriving  at  its  real  destination,  namely 
AfTghanistan,  sufficiently  soon  to  ac- 
complish its  real  objects;  which  ob- 
jects we  pronounce  to  have  been  the 
formation  of  a  strong  union  of  all  the 
native  powers  at  the  north  of  our  then 
possessions  in  India,  which  was  to 
have  been  under  the  protection  of 
Russia,  supported  by  Russian  troops, 
and  made  subservient  to  Russian  pur- 
poses. 

We  have,  therefore,  not  been  sur- 
prised to  find  that,  when  thus  baffled 
for  a  time  in  the  East,  she  has  turned 
her  attention  to  the  means  of  injuring 
us  in  the  West,  and  has  there  com- 
menced a  course  of  operations,  and  is 
following  up  a  plan  of  tactics,  the  de- 
sign of  which  is  expressed  in  Uie  motto 
of  all  her  diplomatists,  Divide,  el 
itnpera;  or,  in  other  words,  seeking 
to  embroil  us  with  a  state  whose  al- 
liance with  us  is  the  chief  barrier  to 
Russian  intrigue.  Ere  we  approacli 
this  part  of  the  subject,  we  think  it 
will  not  be  uninteresting  to  consider 
the  ability  and  address  with  which 
Muscovite  diplomacy  has  arranged  the 
dispute  with  Chiva,  as  soon  as  it  be- 
came evident  that  po  immediate  ad- 


vantage could  accrue  from  a  conti-  . 
nuance  of  the  quarrel.  It  commences 
with  a  reference  to  the  expou  of  tlie 
cmperor*s  motives  for  the  expedition, 
published  on  the  14th  of  Nov.  1839, 
which  it  states  to  have  been  undertaken 
<'  to  constrain  the  Cliivans  by  force  of 
arms  to  comply  with  the  just  dfroands 
of  the  imperial  government,  to  deliver 
up  such  Russian  prisoners  as  were  kept 
in  slavery,  to  put  an  end  to  the  depre- 
dations and  other  excesses  committed 
on  the  confines  of  the  empire,"  Ccc.  &c. 
As  we  have  already  said,  similar  grounds 
for  war  might  be  found  always  existing 
at  the  bidding  of  Russia,  between  her 
and  any  of  Uie  ten  thoQsand  Tartar 
tribes  which  skirt  her  frontier;  at 
the  same  time  the  high-sounding  words 
of  <<  just  demands  of  the  imperial  go- 
vernment," **  deliverance  of  prisoners,** 
and  '<  termination  of  depredations,'* 
sound  grand,  and  in  a  well-drawn  buU 
letin  have  an  imposing  efiect.  But  we 
must  quote  another  sentence.  ^  This 
measure  of  repression,  even  before  iu 
entire  accomplishment,  sufficed  to  con- 
vince tlie  Chivans,  that  any  longer  ob- 
stinacy in  shewing  tliemselves  hostile 
to  Russia  would  necessarily  draw  down 
upon  their  country  tlie  most  disastrous 
consequences."  The  conviction  that 
impressed  ilself  on  the  minds  of  the 
Chivans,  even  before  the  entire  accom- 
plishment of  the  expedition,  appears  to 
us  a  touch  of  most  inimitable  humour, 
the  fact  being  that  the  said  expedition 
had  broken  down  on  its  march,  whilst 
it  would  inevitably  have  arrived  late  on 
the  ground  where  it  was  intended  to 
have  been  employed.  The  precioiis 
docunaent  then  goes  on  to  tell  now  the 
chief  of  Chiva,  seeing  the  interest  of 
his  khauat  in  its  true  light,  hastened 
*^  to  appeal  to  the  magnanimity  of  his 
imperial  majesty,"  and  offer  restitution. 
Whereupon  the  Cliivan  and  Mus- 
covite majesties  make  an  exchange 
of  prisoners,  and  tlie  matter  rests  there 
for  the  present ;  though  the  bombastic 
style  of  the  document  tells  us  that  his 
imperial  majesty  had' deigned  to  order 
the  Chi  van  ambassador  to  be  well 
treated  and  to  order  the  leleaae  of  all 
Chivan  prisoners  in  his  dominion,  the 
latter  act  of  condescension  being  all 
the  time  one  of  the  stipulated  articles 
of  the  armistice.  To  the  concluding 
sentence,  however,  we  invite  particular 
attention.  '*  Such  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  place  the  future  commerce 
between  the  tfflr|^ii?ountries  on  secure 
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bases  will  become  the  subject  of  fulure 
negotiations  between  the  imperial  go- 
vernment and  the  chief  ot  Chiva." 
Over  tliose  **  future  ncgotiuliom**  we 
shall  keep  a  careful  watch ;  for  our  in- 
terpretation is  simply  this  :  "  We  (the 
empcroO  are  at  present  too  busy  in  the 
West  to  resume  just  now  our  unsuc- 
cessful attempt ;  and ,  moreover,  having 
formed  a  recent  alliance  with  England, 
it  would  by  no  means  answer  our  pur- 
poses to  alarm  her  by  a  march  on  Cen- 
tral Asia.  Let  the  negotiations,  there- 
fore, lie  over;  and  as  soon  as  we  deem 
it  necessary  we  can  take  offence  again 
at  your  Chi  van  majesty,  and  make  an- 
other effort  to  possess  ourselves  of  your 
capital.*' 

Yet  it  is  with  Russia  that  we  have 
now  formed  our  closest  alliance,  and 
to  her  we  have  sacrificed  what  Uie  lapse 
of  time  and  a  better  acquaintance  with 
one  another  was  fast  rendering  a  firm 
union  between  this  country  and  France. 
We  need  not  here  repeat  any  of  our 
reasons  for  supposing  a  French  more 
natural  than  a  Russian  alliance.  It  is 
very  obvious  that  our  interests  are  in 
too  many  quarters  opposed  to  those  of 
Russia  to  imagine  that,  when  an  ally 
could  be  really  serviceable,  Russia 
would  render  herself  so.  She  will  na- 
turally enough  travel  witfk  us  whilst 
our  road  is  the  same  as  hers,  and  lead- 
ing towards  the  objects  which  she  has 
in  view ;  but  when  our  roads  separate, 
it  is  not  very  likely  that  she  will  have 
the  civility  to  accompany  us  far  on  our 
journey.  In  this  respect  we  allow  she 
only  does  what  all  other  allies  do ;  but 
for  this  reason  it  is  the  duty  of  govern- 
ment to  select  as  allies  those  whose 
road  continues  longest  in  the  same  di- 
rection as  ours.  Yet,  in  rejecting 
France  and  adopting  Russia,  we  have 
chosen  a  country  who  watches  with 
envy  and  jealousy  every  step  we  take 
in  the  East;  one  whose  commercial 
regulations  are  framed  with  a  view  to 
discourage  our  manufactures ;  who 
seeks  to  close  the  Black  Sea,  whilst 
we  seek  to  open  it ;  and  who  longs  for 
the  downfal  of  the  Turkish  empire^ 
whilst  we  desire  to  uphold  it.  Move 
in  what  direction  we  may,  it  must  be 
against  Russia,  if  it  be  for  ourselves ; 
whereas  France  has  as  many  of  the 
same  objects  really  at  heart  as  it  is 
possible  to  suppose  another  country  to 
have.  The  extraordinary  dispute  which 
at  present  exists  between  England  and 
France  is  not  the  result  of  any  general 


variance  in  the  political  systems  of  the 
two  countries,  but  is  to  be  attributed 
solely  to  the  bungling  of  those  who 
managed  the  diplomacy  of  each,  backed 
by  the  consummate  skill  wherewith 
Russia,  though  not  in  an  open  manner, 
has  contrived  to  widen  the  breach.  In 
fact  the  quarrel,  as  we  stated  last  month, 
was  one  altogether  unworthy  of  the  two 
countries ;  being  merely  a  dispute  as  to 
whether  Mehemet  All  should  have, 
according  to  M.  Thiers,  the  hereditary 
government  of  Egypt  and  the  life  pos- 
session of  Syria,  or,  according  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  the  hereditary  government 
of  Egypt  and  the  life  government  of  the 
pashalic  of  Acre.  We  are  glad  to  find, 
from  his  speech  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  (November  18),  that  M.  Gnizot 
completely  agrees  with  us.  "  It  would 
have  been  preferable,"  says  that  man 
of  sound  sense,  "  for  all  parties,  at  any 
time,  to  have  accepted  either  of  these 
arrangements,  than  to  have  exposed 
themselves  to  present  difficulties." 
Well  would  it  have  been  for  Europe 
had  M.  Guizot,  six  months  back,  held 
the  post  then  occupied  by  the  adven- 
turous stockjobber  Thiers,  all  whose 
policy  seems  to  have  aimed  at  in- 
fluencing certain  operations  on  the 
Bourse;  and  whence,  if  not  greatly 
belied,  he  has  contrived  to  realise  a 
considerable  sum. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  but  look  on 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Palmerston,  in  ex- 
posing this  country  to  the  chances  of  a 
\rdr  for  such  a  mere  straw  (subducting 
the  pashalic  of  Acre,  which  he  was 
willing  to  concede)  as  the  life  govern- 
ment of  half  Syria  by  a  man  of  seventy, 
to  be  altogether  inexplicable,  except  on 
the  supposition  that  his  lordship^  in- 
tellect was  rather  clouded,  and  M.  Bru- 
now*s  particularly  clear.  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  daily  journals  have  alto- 
gether lost  sight  of  that  which  appears 
the  most  important  result  likely  to  at- 
tend the  present  disturbance  of  ami- 
cable relations  between  this  country 
and  France.  It  may  be,  that  Russia 
looked  for  nothing  further  than  the 
destruction  of  those  friendly  feelings 
with  which  the  two  kingdoms  were 
beginning  to  regard  one  another ;  but 
how  much  is  involved  in  that  untying 
of  knots,  which  it  has  taken  so  many 
years  to  bind !  Russia  was  well  aware 
that  France  and  England  were  both 
interested  in  suppressing  her  encroach- 
ing ambition —  that  both  ardently  long- 
ed for  the  regeneration  of  Poland;  and 
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the  freedom  of  the  brave  moiiDtaineere 
of  tbe  Caucasus.  She  was  also  aware 
that  though  the  French  are  a  gallant 
and  honourable  nation,  they  are  also 
irritable  and  vain ;  whibt|  being  shal- 
low reasoners  on  political  subjects,  and 
fond  of  viewing  them  in  a  dramatic 
light,  they  could  be  easily  led  by  the 
arrogant  self-suiGciency  of  a  Thiers  to 
consider  themselves  insulted,  and  their 
honour  wounded,  by  not  being  parties 
to  a  treaty,  which,  however,  they  had 
been  invited  to  join.  There  was  much 
more  in  the  business  than  the  mere 
question  of  peace  and  war.  There  was 
the  breaking  up  of  the  present  balance 
of  political  power  in  Europe,  by  break- 
ing the  natural  harmony  which  should 
subsist  between  England  and  France. 
The  face  of  European  politics  has  be- 
come changed;  and,  despite  tbe  pa- 
triotic eiforts  of  Louis-Philippe  and  his 
present  able  minister,  a  long  period  of 
time  must  elapse  ere  France  will  con- 
sent to  act  cordially  with  England  for 
the  attainment  of  any  political  object. 
We  believe  that  ere  long  the  Egyptian 
question  will  be  finally  settled,  if  we 
may  not  consider  it  as  virtually  so  even 
at  this  moment ;  yet  Russia  has  achieved 
a  most  important  point  in  the  hostile 
feeling  thus  created  against  us  amongst 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Frendi.  We 
repeat,  therefore,  that  the  conduct  of 
our  minister  for  foieign  afliairs  has  been 
most  culpable  in  allowing  such  a  crisis 
to  arrive,  when,  even  in  M.  Guizot's 
opinion,  it  would  have  been  infinitely 
belter  for  either  nation  to  have  accepted 
the  offer  of  tbe  other.  Nor  is  this  all ; 
we  consider  ourselves  bound,  as  im- 
partial observers,  to  stale  that  France 
has  not  been  altogether  well-treated  in 
the  business  by  us ;  and,  therefore,  that 
Lord  Palmerston  has  acted  not  merely 
without  regard  to  our  true  interest,  when 
he  insisted  on  investing  a  shadowy  dis- 
tinction with  tbe  reality  of  an  important 
substance,  but  also  without  due  regard 
to  what  France  misht  fairly  have  ex- 
pected. For  though  France  has  un- 
doubtedly no  privilege  by  any  inter- 
national law  to  control  a  monarch  like 
the  sultan  from  even  bowsirin^ine  any 
of  his  pashas,  if  the  law  of  his  domi- 
nions give  him  that  right ;  and  although 
Lord  Palmerston  has  certainly  violated 
no  law  of  nations  by  assisting  the  sul- 
tan without  having  first  obtained  the 
permission  of  France,  he  has  done 
wrong  in  disregarding  the  moral  right 
vfhich    circumstances    bad    given    to 


France  to  cause  her  opinion  to  he 
respected  ;  and  this  he  has  doue  with- 
out having  obtained  for  his  country 
any  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  the 
French  alliance,  save,  as  we  shall 
prove,  in  hampering  government,  and 
impeding  their  true  policy  by  the  treaty 
with  Russia. 

We  have  said  that  his  lordship  has 
not  treated  France  fairly.  Our  reasons 
for  this  assertion  may  be  briefly  sum- 
med up.  Whilst  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge that  France  has  no  right  to  inte^ 
fere  between  the  sultan  and  his  subject 
— for,  strictly  speaking,  Mebemet  Ali 
has  been  nothing  but  a  successful  rebel 
— she  may,  however,  have  aconired  a 
much  stronger  claim  to  have  her  opi* 
nions  on  that  subject  respected  than 
other  nations.  And  such  we  bdieve 
to  be  the  fiict.  When  Mehemet  fought 
the  battle  of  Koniah  in  1833,  mmI 
Ibrahim  was  in  full  march  on  Kuta- 
lisch,  the  Sultan  Malimoud  was  oblig^ 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Russians,  who 
immediately  anchored  in  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  and  were  for  the  time  mas- 
ters of  Constantinople.  It  was  France 
who  then  exerted  the  influence  which 
site  seems  early  to  liave  acquired  over 
the  actions  of  Ibrahim,  and  persuaded 
him  to  lialtat  Kutalisch,  and  there  sign 
the  treaty  known  by  that  name ;  upon 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  Russians 
were  obliged  reluctantly  to  move  north- 
ward once  more.  We  cannot  but  con- 
sider the  intervention  of  France  at  that 
critical  moment  to  have  been  of  essen- 
tial service  to  us  and  to  all  Europe, 
as  it  saved  Turkey  for  the  moment  from 
the  dangerous  protection  of  Russia,  and 
that  at  a  time  when  England  was  utterly 
powerless  to  arrest  the  march  of  the 
victorious  Ibrahim  ;  or,  at  least,  when 
the  sultan  had  been  forced  to  agree  to 
Russia's  undertaking  that  task.  We 
consider,  therefore,  that  tlie  conduct  of 
France  was  entitled  to  tlie  grateful  re- 
collection of  this  country,  as  it  was 
through  her  influence,  no  matter  how 
acquired,  that  Russian  intervention  was 
rendeied  unnecessary.  In  1839,  almost 
the  same  events  are  repeated.  Again 
there  is  a  war  between  Uie  sultan  and 
Mehemet.  Again  does  Ibrahim,  the 
right  arm  of  3)e  latter,  vanouish  the 
troops  of  the  sultan  at  the  nattle  of 
Nezib,— a  victory  so  complete,  that  the 
Turkish  empire  lay  prostrate  before  the 
conqueror,  with  scarcely  a  regiment  to 
oppose  him*  in  a  march  from  the  place 
or   his   triumi^izd^ylhe   Bosphonw. 
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Again  does  France  interfere  —  again 
does  she  use  her  inBuence  over  Ibrahim, 
and  prevail  on  him  to  halt.  As,  how- 
ever, the  prize  was  within  his  grasp, 
and  delay  might  dash  the  cup  from  his 
lips,  it  would  have  been  absurd  to 
suppose  tliat  he  would  have  foregone 
all  the  advantages  he  might  expect  to 
reap  from  his  victory,  without  some 
guarantee  that,  whatever  arrangement 
miffht  be  afterwards  made,  his  interests 
and  those  of  his  fatlier  should  be  at- 
tended to.  The  moments,  however, 
are  brief  and  fleeting  in  which  the 
fruits  of  a  victory  are  to  be  reaped ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  months  are 
long  and  tedious  which  diulomatists 
expend  on  the  most  trivial  arrange- 
ments. Circumstanced  as  he  was, 
Ibrahim  was  therefore  obliged  to  choose 
either  to  continue  the  campaign,  which 
he  bad  so  successfully  begun,  or  rest 
content  with  the  promise  of  France 
that,  in  whatever  arrangements  tiie 
European  powers  might  concur,  slie 
would  use  her  influence  to  secure  for 
him  advantageous  terms.  When,  sub- 
sequently, the  entire  fleet  of  the  sultan 
was  betrayed  in\o  the  hands  of  Me- 
hemet,  and  he  thus  was  master  of  the 
destinies  of  Turkey  by  sea  and  land, 
he  still  reposed  his  fate  with  confidence 
in  the  hands  of  the  French.  Tlie  pre- 
sent sultan  was  unwilling  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  a  convention  of  the 
Ave  powers,  and  preferred  at  Brst  mak- 
ing a  separate  treaty  with  Mehemet  Ali, 
by  whicn  he  would  no  doubt  have  ac- 
Quired  far  more  power  and  temtorv 
tnan  the  French  ministry  ever  demand- 
ed for  him.  Such,  we  believe,  every 
one  will  admit  to  have  been  the  facts 
of  the  case;  and,  consequently,  that 
the  opinions  of  France  were  entitled  to 
great  weight,  as  site  was  the  power  who 
on  both  occasions,  after  tlie  battle  of 
Koniali,  and  that  of  Nezib,  had  in- 
duced the  Egyptian  conqueror  to  halt 
in  the  moment  of  victory,  and  trust  to 
the  conditions  which  her  good  oflices 
would  be  able  to  procure  for  him. 
We  assert,  therefore,  that  although  tlie 
European  powers  had  not  signed  any 
actual  bona,  obliging  them  to  sanction 
the  tacit  convention  which  the  hurry  of 
necessity  had  given  rise  to  between 
France  and  Ibrahim,  they  were,  if  pos- 
sible, on  that  very  account,  more  bound 
in  honour  to  allow  it  considerable 
weight.  They,  however  ^tep  in,  and 
so  far  properly,  between  the  sultan 
and  his  conqueror,  and  virtually  take 


the  matter  altogether  into  their  own 
hands.  But  instead  of  remembering 
the  peculiar  claims  which  the  forbear- 
ance of  Ibrahim,  through  French  in- 
fluence, ought  to  have  had  upon  their 
final  decision,  they  appear  not  to  have 
considered  it  at  all ;  and  though  France, 
faitliful  to  her  duty,  prevailed  on  Me- 
hemet to  abandon  Candia  and  Arabia, 
as  also  to  restore  the  Turkish  fleet,  the 
lepresentatives  of  the  four  powers  yet 
managed  to  difler  with  France  on  the 
comparatively  trivial  point  of  what  por- 
tion of  Syria  Mehemet  Ali  should  be 
allowed  to  retain  for  his  life,  he  being 
at  the  time  arrived  at  an  age  when  he 
could  hardly  expect  to  enjoy  his  dignity 
long.  We  therefore  deliberately  assert, 
that  Lord  Palmerston  has  not  acted 
with  honour  in  hearkening  |o  Russian 
counseb,  and  refusing  to  give  to  the 
solicitations  of  France  tliat  weight  to 
which  her  conduct  seemed  to  entitle 
her.  Henceforward  we  can  hardly  hope 
that  any  European  state  will  have  in- 
fluence suflicient  to  stop  by  timely 
interference  the  advance  of  a  conquer- 
ing army,  if  the  good  oflices  which  she 
promises  to  exert  as  a  reward  for  the 
forbearance  of  the  victor  become  after- 
wards useless,  whilst  that  forbearance 
is  not  taken  at  all  into  account  by  those 
who  constitute  tliemselves  the  arbiters 
of  the  destinies  of  countries  which  never 
asked  their  interference. 

Thus  far  we  think  the  French  have 
had  much  to  complain  of,  for  they 
really  asKed  for  the  pasha  little  more 
than  England  was  willing  to  grant; 
and  where  a  diflerence  existed,  we 
think  common  fairness  both  to  France 
and  Ibrahim  required  that,  if  either 
party  were  to  abate  in  their  demands. 
It  should  be  the  party  whose  honour 
had  not  been  plcKlged  in  a  difficult 
crisis  to  exert  themselves  for  the  pasha. 
But  we  difler  totally  from  France  as  to 
the  view  in  general  taken  by  her  jour- 
nalists, and  adopted  by  M.  Thiers,  of 
the  treaty  of  last  July.  If,  as  they  said, 
it  was  an  insult  to  France  (which  we 
deny,  for  France  knew  as  well  as  Lord 
Palmerston  the  nature  of  the  treaty  long 
before  it  was  ratified),  yet  if  it  was  a 
treaty  injurious  in  any  way  to  French 
interests,  the  proper  and  straightforward 
course  would  nave  been  to  protest 
against  the  principle  of  it  as  a  whole, 
and  not  to  point  out  this  or  that  attack 
on  a  town  or  fort  as  a  casus  belli ;  see- 
ing that  if  the  treaty,  as  a  whole,  was 
not  objeclionabl^^^neilhefj^5^|^  Ihe 
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circumstances  be  which  might  neces- 
sarily arise  in  carrying  that  treaty  to 
completion.  Such  a  view  of  it,  and 
one  which  for  a  time  was  very  gene- 
rally adopted  by  our  hot-headed  neigh- 
bours, seems  to  us  not  merely  unstates- 
roanlike,  but  downright  puerile. 

We  are  aware  that  our  views  on  this 
subject  are  not  very  general ;  and  that 
in  thus  recording  our  deliberate  con- 
viction that  France  was  entitled  to  have 
more  respect  shewn  to  her  opinions, 
and  accorded  to  her  solicitations,  we 
differ  from  many  of  the  leading  Con- 
servative journals.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say  that  the  hangers-on  of  the  mi- 
nistry are  not  likely  to  agree  with  us ; 
and  others  are,  perhaps,  too  fearful  of 
being  supposed  to  express  any  thing 
derogatory  to  their  own  country,  if  they 
utter  aught  favourable  to  France  at  a 
moment  like  the  present.  Add  to  this 
that  the  loud  outcry  and  disgraceful 
yelling  of  the  farouche  dandies  of  Paris 
and  the  mns-culottes  of  the  provinces, 
together  with  the  infamous  publications 
against "  perfidious  Albion  "  with  which 
the  stalls  along  the  Seine  have  teemed 
for  the  last  three  months,  have  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  roused  the  English  bile ; 
for  though,  like  Hamlet,  we  be  not 
"  splenetive  or  rash,**  yet  have  we  in  us 
"  something  dangerous."  For  these 
reasons  few,  perhaps,  are  ready  to  give 
sufficient  weight  to  the  proofs  which 
Lord  Palmerston  has  shewn  through- 
out the  late  negotiations  of  a  most  un- 
warrantable disregard  of  the  claims  of 
France,  to  be  allowed  a  something  more 
than  a  mere  vole  in  the  congress  of  five 
powers  that  have  concluded  the  treaty 
of  July. 

For  ourselves  we  fearlessly  express 
our  own  opinions,  and  are  not  ashamed 
to  avow  publicly  what  our  reason  tells 
us  are  the  orrors  on  either  side,  French 
or  Ehglish.  But  we  have  more,  much 
more,  to  charge  our  secretary  for  foreign 
affairs  witli,  than  the  mere  want  of  a 
wesire  to  conclude  some  amicable  ar- 
rangement, whereby  France  might  have 
preserved  her  dignity,  and  our  own 
country  have  spared  the  expense  of  her 
present  expedition  to  Syria,  with  the 
consequent  interruption  to  our  Syrian 
and  Alexandrian  commerce.  We  can- 
not conceive  any  motive  of  sound  policy 
which  could  have  justified  him,  on  the 
retirement  of  M.  Thiers  from  office,  in 
writing  such  a  note  as  his  second,  the 
only  able  portion  of  which  is  devoted 
to  refuting  arguments  employed  not  by 


M.  Guizot,  but  by  his  predecessor; 
whilst  it  winds  up  hy  declaring,  *'  That 
the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  necessary 
to  confine  the  delegated  amhoritj  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  &c.  &c.,  is  a  point 
upon  which  opinions  may  difier;'' 
and  therefore  one  which  his  lordship 
feels  no  inclination  to  discuss.  He 
proceeds  to  broach  tlie  extraordi- 
nary doctrine,  that  whatever  opinions 
may  be  entertained  on  this  sabject 
by  the  four  powers,  "  they  can  only 
regulate  the  advice "  whicn  they  may 
think  fit  to  give  the  sultan.  As  the 
sultan,  however,  has  heretofore  been 
treated  as  a  mere  ciplier  by  all  parties, 
it  is  too  late  to  raise  him  to  the  rank 
of  a  powerful  and  independent  prince, 
whilst  England  and  France  are  sud- 
denly become  merely  his  humble  ad- 
visers. If,  therefore,  the  treaty  of  Loo- 
don  be  executed  in  its  fullest  and 
harshest  extent,  his  lordship  need  not 
flatter  himself  that  either  France  or  the 
rest  of  the  world  can  be  silly  enough 
to  ascribe  such  an  impolitic  act  to  tlie 
puppet,  and  not  to  those  who  have 
erected  the  machinery  and  pull  the 
strings.  "  This  question  of  principle 
may  not  probably  have  any  practical 
bearing  on  the  case.*'  Such  is  his 
lordship's  concluding  remark.  If  so, 
why  prominently  put  it  forward,  when 
it  is  at  least  discourteous  and  uncalled 
for.  But  we  deny  that  it  has  no  prac- 
tical bearing  on  the  question  at  issue ; 
for  it  has  already  caused  very  general 
dissatisfaction  in  France,  to  whidi 
country  it  practically  announces,  **  Wc 
care  not  for  your  feelings ;  we  can  do 
nothing  to  relieve  you  from  an  embar- 
rassing dilemma.  Events  roust  take 
their  course.  We  are  sorry  for  you  ; 
but  we  really  cannot  interfere  with  the 
puppet  of  our  own  creation." 

Again,  when  we  reflect  on  the  very 
peculiar  position  which  the  Frendi  mi- 
nistry occupied  at  the  time,  our  asto- 
nishment at  such  an  unnecessary  com- 
position increases.  It  is  folly  to  say 
that  it  was  intended  for  M.Thiers.  It 
is  dated  the  2d  of  November,  when  M. 
Tliiers  was  no  longer  in  office ;  and  we 
cannot  admit  of  such  an  absurd  and 
unfounded  interpretation  of  its  con- 
tents. Tliose  contents  have  given  very 
general  iinjbrago  to  the  French  peers 
and  deputies ;  and  nothing  could  be 
more  harsh,  as  well  as  impolitic,  tlian 
the  moment  which  was  selected  to 
despatch  it.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  merits  of  the  dispute  with  M.  Thiers, 
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he  was  then  no  longer  in  office,  but  was 
succe^ed  by  a  ministry  whose  desire 
ibr  peace  was  well  known,  but  whose 
tenure  of  office  was  rendered  difficult 
by  the  state  of  fermentation  in  which 
their  predecessors  had  left  the  kingdom. 
If,  therefore.  Lord  Palmerston  really 
desired  an  early  and  amicable  arrange- 
ment of  all  disputes  with  France,  he 
ought  surely  to  have  adopted  such  a 
line  of  conduct  as  would  have  strength- 
ened the  position  of  a  ministry  so 
friendly  and  well-disposed  to  this  coun- 
try. Instead  of  adopting  which  plan, 
he  leaves  the  straightforward,  manly, 
and  honourable  course ;  and,  not  con- 
tent with  leaving  well  alone,  takes  on 
himself  to  write  a  note  which  gives 
universal  dissatisfaction,  and  tends  in 
DO  small  degree  to  increase  the  embar- 
rassment of  the  French  ministry.  ,  We 
leallv  cannot  account  for  his  lordship's 
conduct  in  tliis  matter,  except  either 
by  supposing  his  intimacy  with  Baron 
Branow  to  have  completely  Russianised 
him,  and  therefore  rendered  him  a  will- 
ing tool  in  the  hands  of  that  cunning 
and  low-bom  adventurer ;  or  else  that 
his  lordship  has  a  peculiar  monomania 
for  diplomatic  compositions,  and  loves 
to  write  for  writing  s  sake,  whilst  he  is 
more  attentive  to  the  rounding  of  his 
periods  than  the  principles  they  involve. 
We  admit  that  his  lordship  writes  well 
— extremely  well,  and,  as  we  said  last 
month,  would  make  a  capital  head  na- 
tional clerk ;  but  the  note  to  which  we 
allude  must  be  condemned,  as  an  un- 
Becessary  act  of  impolitic  graphomania. 
There  is  another  point  of  view  in 
which  we  cannot  help  seeing  it.  It 
strikes  us  as  unfeeling.  We  may  be 
singular,  yet  we  diink  there  were  cir- 
cumstances of  so  peculiar  a  nature  in 
the  position  of  the  French  king  at  the 
time  when  that  note  was  penned,  that 
any  uimectmmy  act  which  tended  to 
vreaken  his  position  became  downright 
unfeeltns.  If  ever  this  coon  try  had  a 
friend,  Umt  friend  is  Louis-Philippe. 
Schooled  in  the  school  of  adversity,  he 
learned  to  feel  ere  destiny  summoned 
lum  to  rule;  and  the  virtues  which 
adorned  the  humble  occupation  of  one 
who  taught  for  bread  have  not  been 
wanting  to  grace  a  throne.  Few  men 
in  Europe^  be  they  high  or  low,  and 
none  in  the  position  of  king,  have  seen 
80  much  of  the  world  or  mankind,  and 
studied  both  with  sitch  advantage,  as 
Louis-Philippe.  Of  him  it  may,  indeed, 
be  said  with  truth,  that 
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'*  Moltorom  pro.yidus  urbes, 
£t  mores  bominum  inspexit ;" 
whilst  we  may  add,  that  he  has  pro- 
fited by  his  wanderings.  Yet  this  man, 
whose  highest  ambition  is  to  be  the 
&ther  of  his  people,  has  long  been 
marked  as  the  destined  victim  of  the 
assassin,  and  in  the  course  of  the  last 
month  his  honest  efforts  to  maintain  a 
friendly  union  between  England  and 
his  native  land  was  the  cause  of  his 
being  subjected  to  anodier  dastardly 
attempt  on  his  life.  We  can  fancy  we 
hear  him  delivering  the  following  sen- 
tence, which  concluded  his  opening 
speech  to  the  Chambers.  ^  Gentle- 
men,— I  have  never  claimed  vHth  more 
earnestness  and  confidence  your  loyal 
co-operation.  Anarchical  passions  have 
not  been  encouraged  by  tmpotency. 
Under  whatever  form  they  may  be 
presented,  my  government  will  find  in 
the  existing  laws,  and  in  the  firm  main- 
tenance of  the  public  liberties,  the  ne- 
cessary arms  to  put  them  down.  As 
for  me,  in  the  trials  imposed  on  me  by 
Providence,  I  can  onl^  be  grateful  for 
the  protection  which  it  has  not  ceased 
to  throw  over  me,  as  well  as  my  family ; 
and  to  prove  to  France,  by  a  never  foil- 
ing attention  to  her  interests  and  hap- 
piness, the  gratitude  inspired  in  me  by 
the  testimonials  of  afiiection  with  which 
it  surrounds  me  tit  these  cruel  moments.** 

Are  we  wrong,  then,  in  saying,  that 
if  even  our  own  interests  do  not  move 
us  to  adopt  a  more  politic  line  of  con- 
duct, there  is  something  un-English, 
as  well  as  unfeeling,  in  choosing  so  ill- 
timed  an  opportunity  to  add  to  the 
difficulties  by  which  the  French  mo- 
narch found  himself  l>eset? 

And  what  is  to  be  the  result  of  all 
this  quarrelling  about  a  straw?  On 
whom  is  this  snow-ball,  whose  con- 
tinued rolling  has  increased  it  to  an 
avalanche,  to  fall  ?  The  courage  of  our 
marine,  and  the  decisive  energy  of 
Napier*s  dashing  gallantry,  have  pre- 
vented, for  a  time,  that  which  would 
have  been  the  worst  consequence,  in 
our  opinion,  of  the  late  extraordinary 
treaty  of  July — namely,  the  occupation, 
by  the  Russian  troops,  of  the  strong- 
holds of  Anatolia.  The  necessity  for 
such  occupation  appears  no  longer  to 
exist,  since  Syria  is  already,  by  the 
conquest  of  St.  Jean  d*Acre,  wrested 
from  Mehemet  Ali  without  tlie  aid 
of  Russian  troops.  We  must  not, 
however,  be  led  away  by  our  wishes  to 
suppose  that  no  longer  any  difficulty 
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exists  in  that  quarter,*  for  if  (be  return 
of  the  French  fleet-  to  Toulon  and  the 
fall  of  Thiers  ha?e  not  already  induced 
Mehemet  Ali  to  send  in  his  submission 
te  the-  allies,  the  wint€r  campaign -may 
leave  us  much  les»to  boast  of  than -our 
summer  naval  reviews  ou  the  Syrian 
coast;  for,  without  meaning  to  dis- 
parage the  service  of  our  troops  in  Syria, 
we  can  call  such  fighting  as  has  taken 
place  little  better  than  wholesome,  and 
not  very  dangerous,  practice  for  the 
soldiers.  It  4s>  one  thing  to  lay  some 
first-rate  men-of-war,  in  fine  weather, 
alongside  a  half-ruined  4own,  manned 
by  a  disorganised  army,  ready  to  desert 
or  fly,  but  with  little  appetite  for  fight- 
ing, and  another  to  remaiu  in  a  hostile 
country,in'the  (ace  of  a  skilful  general, 
which  Ibrahim  certainly  ts,4ind  which, 
if  he  can  collect  any  thing  like  a  fight- 
ing force,  he  may  yet  shew  himself;  it 
is  very  different,  we  say,  to  remain, 
tlien,  under  such  ^circumstances,  ex- 
posed to  the  perils  of  sickness  and  the 
sword,  when  our  vessels  shall  have 
been  obliged  to  leave  the  coast  by  the 
gales  which  geuerally  •  oommence  at 
this  time  of  the  year;  and  these  who 
follow  Ibrahim  through  -the  desert  may 
have  a  very  altered  story <te  narrate,  on 
their  return,  from  that  wht&h  they  could 
tell  when  fighting  under  cover  of  the 
broadsides  of  our  vessels.  These  are 
topics,  however,  on  which  it  is  not 
merely -disagreeable  to  dwell,  as,  sup- 
posing the  possibility  of  a  reverse  at- 
tending-our  arms;  but  such  discussions 
are  likewise  most  probably  futile,  since 
there  is  every  prospect  of  the  afiair 
being  ooncluded  by  a  treaty,  which 
shall  leave  Mehemet  in  possession  of 
Egypt.  "But  there  are  ether  consider- 
ations of  much  more  consequence,  in 
our  'Opinion,  as  to  the  general  effect 
which  the  misunderstanding  between 
France  and  England  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce on  European  politics  in  general. 
On  tliis  sul^ect,  we  think,  that  although 
•  the  decision  of  our  officers  and  the 
gallantryjof  our  soldiers  have  apparently 
removed  any  grounds  for  apprehend- 
ing a  Russian  occupation  or  Anatolia, 
in  the  same  manner  as  similar  causes 
annihilated  the  hopes  of  Russia  from 
the  China  expedition,  yet  a  long  period 
must  elapse  ere  we  ean  hope  to  find 
France  acting  cordially  with  this  coun- 
try ;  and,  therefore,  as  neither  Russia 
nor  Austria  are  likely  to  supply  her  place 
with  any  efficiency,  England  must  re- 
main, virtually,  isolated ;  whilst  Rus- 


sia wfll  be  atieisure  to  prosecute,  ^th 
perfect  security,  ber  plans  of  conquest 
in  the  Caucasus,  and  the  final  consolida- 
tion of  our  power  in  Poland.  The  rup- 
ture between  tlie  tv^o  great  povpers  of  the 
west,  whilst  injurious  to  each  o^them, 
can-only  strengthen  the  hands  of  Russia. 
In  case  the  present  misunderataoding 
(which  God  n>rbid  I)  should,  -from  any 
Ufiforeseen  turn  of  events,  ever  grow 
into  die  dignity  and  honors  of  war, 
every  shot  fired  by 'England  and  France 
against  one  another  would  be  "fired  for 
Russia.  On  the  other  hand,  ahould 
all  be  killed  into  a  nominal  peace,  4he 
waves  of  many  a  bad  passion,  new 
excited,  will  long  continue  to  ran  high, 
alter  the  storm  wliich  raised  them  Has 
abated ;  and  should  England,  ere  long, 
find  herself  called  on  to  protest  against 
some  act  of  ambition  on  the  part  of  Rus- 
sia, «uch  as  an  attempted  renewal^f  tbe 
treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi,  hardly  any 
ministry  would  have  influence  to  oIh 
tain  the  hearty  co-operation  of  tbe 
French  Chambers  in  a  protest  along 
with  England  against  such  a  step, 
albeit  equally  dangeroue  to  both.  'Niqr» 
at  this  moment  there  exists  amongst 
our  diaogeable  neighbours  «uch  a 
strong  feeling  of  enmity  against  tbe 
**  perfidious  Albion,*'  tliat  we  question 
very  much  if  Russia  would  find  much 
difficulty  in  persuading  them  to  Join  in 
any  scheme  of  vengeance  against  us; 
and  were  the  firiend  of  this  country, 
and  friend  of  his  own,  the  present 
monarch  of  France,  to  £eU1  a  v>ietim 
either  to  the  blow  of  an  assassin,  or 
one  of  the  many  thousand  diseases  which 
sooner  or  later  teach  us  all  that  ''cal- 
canda  -semel  via  Lethi,"  who  <»n  fore- 
tell, amidst  the  terrible  conflict  that 
would  then  arise  between  a  disputed 
succession,  and  the  wild,  revolutionary 
fiinaticism,  that  his  able  mind  has  so 
long  controlled, — who  can  foretell  the 
consequence  to  this  country  or  to 
Europe,  whilst  such  a  strong  feeling 
exists  against  us,  and  such  a  wtly  foe  to 
take  ad  vantage  of  it?  And  yet  we  speak 
but  of  events,  that  are  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  which  might  occur  to  mor- 
row. We  lose  ourselves,  however,  in  a 
sea  of^  speculation.  Let  us  draw  our 
conclusion,  which  is,  that  Lord  Pal- 
merston  has  been  the  main  cause  of 
thus  embroiling,  roost  heedlessly,  if  not 
criminally,  the  two  countries;  whilst 
the  result  can  in  no  case  be  favourable 
to  England,  but  may  possibly,  nay, 
probably,  benefit  Russia. 
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We^  have  thua  rambled  over  what 
strudt  us  as  the  most  important  po- 
litieal  events  of  the  year,  and  though 
we  feel  ^hat  there  ace  many  topics  left- 
untouched,  and  on  which  we  could 
like  to  pass  a  few  more  strictures  as  to 
the  conduct  ef  our  ministry,  we  al- 
ready approach  the  limits  which  we- 
had  assigned  to  ourselves.  We  shall 
say  nothing,  therefore,  about  the  union 
of  Ihe  Canadas :  nor  shall  we  advert  to 
events  important  in  themselves,  but 
which  do  not  concern  this  country 
directly ;  such  as'the  abdication  of  the 
King  of  Holland,  and  death  of  the  late 
King  of  Prussia.  But  there  has  been 
one  other  subject  sa  keen  and  violently 
debated  during  the  past  year,  that  we 
must  ofier  a  few-remarks  on  it. 

It  seems  to  us  a  most  extraordinary, 
thing,  that  whilst  everyone  admits  the 
necessity  of  England's  maintaining  a 
navy  on  a  scale  more  extensive  and 
efficient  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world;  and  whilst  all  parties  exclaim 
that  they  would  be  denghted  if  more 
money. were  expended  on  repairing  and 
extending  the  wooden  walls  of  old 
England,  the  ministry  should  never- 
theless exhibit  such  downright  reluc- 
tance to  comply  with  the  national  with* 
They  cannot  deny,  its  expediency,  and 
they  know  full  well  that  no  House  of 
Commons  would  hesitate  to  furnish 
supplies,  if  demanded,  for  such  a  pa^ 
triotic  purpose;  nay,  we  even  thmk 
that  they  would  become  popular  by 
adopting  such  a  course.  Their  paid 
scrioes  and  underlings  exhibit  such  de- 
light when  they  point  out  the  repairing 
of  some  rotten  guard-ship,  and  their 
opponents  so  clamorously  insist  on  our 
navy  being  rendered  more  efficient, 
that  we  really  think  the  most  popular 
act  the  ministry  could  do,  would  be  to 
add  at  once  ten  new  line-of-battle  ships 
to  our  fleet.  None  would  object  to 
this  augmentation  of  our  truly  national 
force,  or  to  the  founding  various 
establishments  for  tlie  education  and 
schooling  of  seamen,  or  at  least  adopt- 
ing some  improved  system  for  manning 
our  navy.  It  is  folly  V>  say  ^e  have 
all  that  we  want;  circumstances  might 
arise  to-morrow  such  as  to  render  ten 
ships  a  most  acceptable  addition  to  our 
force ;  whilst,  as  we  are  at  present 
situated,  even  though  we  were  to  be 


suddenly  presented  .with  such  a  force, 
we  could  not  find  men  sufficient  to  man 
three  of  them  efficiently. 

Wc'  say  that  suqh  a<  state  of  things 
is  totally  unworthy  of  England ;  and 
the  maintenance  of  such  a  stattu  qua 
is  not  merely  impolitic,  but  contrary 
to  the.  declared  wish  of  the  nation; 
and,  as  it  ia  the  nation, who  must  even* 
tually  pay  for  every  thing,  we  cannot 
see  why  they  should  not  be  indulged 
in  so  patriotic  a  wish. .  Something  has 
been  done,  we  confess,, during  the  past 
Year ;  yet,  little  as  it  has  been,  it  has 
been  done  with  a  tardiness  and  reluct- 
ance truly  unaccountable.  We  wish 
not  to  make  England  formidable  bv 
her  armaments  to  her  neighbours.  It 
is  not  by  conquest,  save  in  the  East, 
that  England  has  acquired  her  wealth 
and  greatness.  Sufficient  occupation 
may  be  found  for  England  in  the  en- 
gagements of  her  extensive  commerce, 
and  the  active  pursuits  of  peaceful  in- 
dustry ;  yet  the  greater  the  stake  which 
she  possesses  in  the  world,  the  greater 
should  be  her  means  for  defending  such 
enormoua vested  interests.  We  would 
wish  to  see  England  such  as  Canning 
described  her  in  1823,  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  inhabitants  of  Plymouth 
on  being  presented  with  the  freedom 
of  the  borough.  We  shall  end  with  that 
splendid  passage  of  modem  oratory, 
hoping  that  it  will  bring  to  the  con- 
viction of  our  readers  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  England's  occupying  the 
position  there  described,  till  a  change 
visit  the  spirit  which  at-present  presides 
over  her  councils  ;,— 

"  Our  present  repose  is  no  more  a 
proof  of  inability  to  act,  than  the  state  of 
inertness  and  inactivity  in  which  I  have 
seen  those  mighty  masses  that  float  in 
the  waters  above  your  town,  is  a  proof 
that  they  are  devoid  of  strength,  and 
incapable  of  being  fitted  out  for  action. 
You  well  know,  gentlemen,  how  soon 
one  of  those  stupendous  masses,  now 
reposing  on  their  shadows  in  perfect 
stillness  — •  bow  soon,  upon  any  call  of 
patriotism  or  of  necessity,  it  would  as- 
sume the  likeness  of  an  animated  thing, 
inatinct  with  life  and  motion -.bow  soon 
it  would  rufiSe,  as  it  were,  its  swelling 
phimafl:e  —  how  soon  it  would  put  forth 
all  its  beauty  and  its  bravery,  collect  its 
scattered  elements  of  strength,  and  awaken 
its  dormant  thunder." 
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THREE  80KNET8  BT  8IE  liOROAK  O  DOHERTY,  BART. 


THE  PRINCESS  EOYAL. 

Hail,  royal  lady !    Well  aware  am  I 

You  care  much  less  for  poetry  than  pap. 

Mewling  and  puling  in  your  nurse's  lap; 
And  love  hr  more  the  hushing  lullaby 
Sung  by  that  dame,  ihan  aught  can  bards  supply 

Of  opiates  from  the  Heliconian  tap, 

Conducive  as  they  are  to  soothing  nap — 
Yet  must  the  Muses  chant.    And  what  to  say 
Expressive  of  delight,  and  joy  upbouncing. 

Who  can't  devise  must  be  indeed  a  slow  cock ; 
We  read  it  in  the  papers  every  day — 
Yours  and  your  royal  mother  s  health  announcing. 

By  Clarke  and  Blagden,  Ferguson  and  Locock. 

II. 

THE  FIRST  QUEEN-EBOVANT  MOTDEE. 

Mary  the  First  was  childless — what  she  thought 

Would  be  a  son  proved  nothing  but  wind-colic. 

Which  slew  that  lady  grim  and  diabolic. 
Elizabeth,  of  course,  no  ^bies  brought 
Into  the  world,  though  many  pens  have  sought 

To  blight  her  fteinie  in  slanders  fierce  or  frolic. 

To  Glorious  William,  grave  and  melancholic, 
Mary's  return  of  boys  or  girls  was  nought. 
Anne  to  her  Danish  lord  no, children  gave, 

AAer  that  last  of  Stuarts  reached  the  throne. 
We,  therefore,  for  our  present  queen  may  crave 

Tliis  honour  due  to  her,  and  her  alone. 
Of  five  queens-regnant  in  Old  England's  chair, 
Victoria  only  brought  the  crown  an  heir. 

III. 

8T.  JEAN  d'aCEE. 

Our  last  apparent  heir  (in  after  days 

King  George  the  Fourth)  was  bom  amid  the  pride 
Of  Anson's  conquests  o'er  the  ocean  wide, 

When  wagon-loads  of  gold,  'mid  loud  huzzas. 

Were  marched  triumplmnt  through  the  London  ways. 
Like  fame,  great  babe !  was  destined  to  betide 
Thy  entry  in  the  world.    By  Jordan's  side, 

And  ancient  Tyre  and  Sidon,  does  the  blaze 
Of  headlong  victory  attend  the  star 

Of  Napier  the  amphibious.    Following  nigh 
Thy  natal  day,  came  speeding  news  to  tell 
That  Acre,  hmed  in  Cfo&or  de  Lion's  war— 
Acre,  that  made  Napoleon  baffled  fiy — 

Acre,  beneath  thy  mother's  banners  fell  1 

M.  oiy. 

HerenUi  Pillart,  Great  Qwen  Street, 
Saturday, 
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